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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 15, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, July 12, was read 
and approved. 


SPECULATION IN SECURITIES AND COMMODITIES. 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a House document the report made by the com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hughes, of New York, to inves- 
tigate speculation in securities and commodities. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a document the report of the 
commission appointed by the governor of the State of New York 
to investigate speculation in Wall street. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURLESON. I think it is a biased report, and I object. 


THE LATE BRIG. GEN. JAMES SHIELDS. 


Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp a letter from Hon. George A. 
Huron, of Topeka, Kans.; an article from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of June 6, 1909, together with resolutions adopted on 
May 12, 1909, by the Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the 
Republic, all relating to the life, character, and distinguished 
public services of Brig. Gen. James Shields, late a citizen of 
my district. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would say to the gentleman that if he wants to ask leave to 
extend his remarks and put this in his speech, I would have no 
objection. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] invari- 
ably objects to requests to print in the Recorp extraneous mat- 
ter with a speech, and in his absence I will be compelled to ob- 
ject to the request of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Let me say to the gentleman that 
a bill has been introduced, not only by Representatives from 
the State that I come from, but from other States, asking that 
an appropriation be made to erect a monument at the grave of 
this distinguished soldier and statesman, and I refer specifically 
to those matters because they contain data not now available. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Those petitions presented can be referred to the 
committee that has jurisdiction of the matter, but the gentle- 
man will readily see that each Member of the House is con- 
stantly requested to have things printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. In deference to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman, I will modify my request and ask to 
extend my remarks in the Record and to print matter in con- 
nection therewith in relation to the life and character of Gen- 
eral Shields. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the remains of one 
of the most conspicuous citizens of the United States, famed in 
peace and in war, rest in an unmarked grave in St. Mary's 
Cemetery, at Carrollton, Mo. ; 

I will only consume the time of the House to say that I 
shall extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived from Hon. George A. Huron, of Topeka, Kans.; an ar- 
ticle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of date June 6, 1909; 
and resolutions adopted on May 12, 1906, by the Department 
of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, all relating to the life, 
character, and distinguished public services of Brig. Gen. James 
Shields, late a citizen of the second district of Missouri, which 
I have the honor to represent. 

OFFICE OF GEORGE A. Horo, 
Topeka, Kans., June 11, 1909. 


Jon. W. W. RUCKER, 
* House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: In the spring of 1862 my regiment, the Seventh In- 
diana Volunteers, was in a division commanded by General Lander, 
who died at our camp, Paw Paw Tunnel, Virginia, on March 5, 1862. 
About March 15 Gen. James Shields was appointed to and took com- 
mand of our troops. 

Stonewall Jackson's army was at the time at Winchester, Va., some 
50 miles- away. Since General Shields spent the last years of his life 
in the State of Missouri, and at the time of his death was a citizen 
of Carroliton, in your district, you are doubtless acquainted with his 
general reputation, whether you had the privilege of a personal ac- 
quaintance with him or not, and consequently, know something of the 
impetuosity of his character, and that as a soldier he always kept 
his fighting Irish blood on tap, so that it was not surprising that 
within a week after taking command—to wit, on March 22 and 23, 
1862—we were fighting Jackson's army, the battle being variously 
named as the first battle of Winchester or Kernstown, Kernstown 
being a hamlet 2 or 3 miles south of Winchester. Victory was on | 
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drove Jackson’s army 80 miles up the Shenandoah 


our side, and we 


Valley to Harrisonburg. : 
At this early period of the war there was much 8 on the part of 
some officers against an officer who succeeded in gaining victories; 


and since General Shields was not a graduate of West Point, this jeal- 
ouy- yas aggravated by that fact, with the result tbat he was soon left 
without a command. e personality. of General Shields was such that 
he was idolized by our troops, and I have neyer found a man of them 
who was not prompt in expressing his opinion that the “Old Man” 


had been e outraged. 
General Shields had come to the United States at 16 years of a; 
Had been commissioned a lieutenant in an Indian war in Flori 


during which he was twice wounded. He arose to the rank of brigadier- 
general in the Mexican war, where he was again twice wounded, one 
of his wounds being by grapeshot that through his body via 
his right lung and was supposed to have mortal, but he was only 
off duty two and one-haif months. He was Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office at Washington City at the beginning of the civil war, 
and at once tendered his services to the Government, was commissioned 
a brigadier-general, and was assigned to command us, as I have statéd. 
In addition to his brilliant military service, he made some reputation 
as a statesman—was a member of the legislature of Illinois, also of 
Missouri. Was the first governor of Oregon, was justice of the supreme 
court of Illinois, was severally United States ator from Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Missouri. In 1875 he was elected Representative in 
Congress from 2 district, but his election was contested, and, to the 
shame of we Republicans who knew of his brilliant services to the 
country, the Republican majority in the House unseated him. 

A N ago last March I was tly shocked to learn that his body 
rested is an unmarked grave in St. Mary's cemetery, at Carrollton, Mo. 
I immediately brought the matter before Lincoln Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, at Topeka, and secured the unanimous adoption of a pre- 
amble and resolutions briefly 5 forth his services to the country 
and requesting Senator Curtis, of nsas, and Hon. D. R. ANTHONY, of 
the First District of Kan to take such action as might be 
suy to secure the erection of a suitable monument at his grave, 

nator CURTIS introduced a bill for the purpose, Which was passed 
by the Senate in January last, but the pressure of business upon the 
ouse was such that it was not reported from the committee to which 
it had been referred. Upon the assembling of Con in this special 
session I again brought the matter before Lincoln Post, with the result 
that resolutions were unanimously 1 ee repeating our request. Copies 
were forwarded to Mr. CURTIS and . ANTHONY, with the result that : 
Mr. Curtis has introduced a bill in the Senate and Mr. ANTHONY has 
introduced one in the House. Mr. ANTHONY’s bill is H. R. 9776. Both 
gentlemen have informed me that, by reason of the fact that Con s 
will not take up any business during the special session outside of the 
tariff bill and necessary provisions for the census of 1910, action upon 
the monument bill can not be secured before the regular session; but I 
write to give you as full information of the matter as I can, that you 
may be W interested in securing the passage of the bill when- 
ever it shall be reached in the House. 

Also, at the annual meeting of our department encampment, Grand 
Army of the Republie, held last month, I met a number of the veterans 
who had been soldiers in General Shields's army, who now reside in 
Kansas, and upon consideration we came to the conclusion that since 
the memory and fame of General Shields belonged to the Nation, es- 
pecially to the veterans of his og A who still survive, scattered as they 
are throughout the States of the Union, that it was eminently proper 
that the case should be brought before our department encampment, 
which was done. During the discussion prominent members of our de- 
partment ae that it was a matter that pelong to the Grand Army 
and to the Representatives in Congress from Missouri, and that the 

roposed action, if taken, would be in the nature of an impertinent 
nterference with the rights and prerogatives of the State where General 
Shields spent the last years of his life. 

To this argument it was urged that the memory of General Shields 
does not belong to the State of Missouri alone; that the surviving 
veterans of his ue are more specially interested in the move- 
ment to have a suitable monument erected to his memory than any 
other persons outside of his immediate relatives; that his services to 
his adopted country, both in war and in peace, have been of such an 
exalted character that the people of the whole country should be in- 
terested, and doubtless will be interested so far as they may become 
acquainted with the subject, in having this just recognition made by the 
Government; and that by reason of the fact that a considerable number 
of the survivors of General Shields's campaign in Virginia are resi- 
dents of 8 that it was eminently fitting that our department en- 
campment should take favorable action in the matter; and that in doing 
so we could not give offense either to the Grand Army in Missouri or to 
the Representatives in Congress from Missouri; and that upon under- 
snemy the matter no citizen of Missouri can be jealous of us on ac- 
count of our action or for a moment harbor the thought that our action 
in any way casts a reflection upon Missouri or her people. 

The result of the discussion was that the preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. I have already sent certified copies thereof 
to the Senators and Representatives from Kensas. I also sent a copy 
to Senator WARNER, and herewith inclose a copy for your information 
as to what is doubtless desired to have done by every living veteran 
without rd to goer of residence, who with General Shields had 
a part in the only defeat that Stonewall Jackson and his gallant men 
ever sustained. 

1 I do not believe for a moment that any Member of Con- 

from Missouri will harbor a feeling of jealousy even without such 
a letter as I am writing to you, and yet I concede that, under the cir- 
cumstances, common courtesy entitles you to this letter. 

Situated as you are, in close touch with the 8 of Carrollton, who, 
I am informed, held General Shields in very high esteem during his life- 
time, I desire to leave the matter of interesting other Members of the 
House from your State entirely in your hands, but I assure you that I 
will gay. render every ible service that pa may desire. 

I also inclose an article clipped from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of June 6, which, while I note some minor mistakes, doubtless gives a 
reasonably reliable statement of General Shields’s life and services. If 
an authorized “ Life” ever been written, I have not learned of it, 
and presume that the most reliable record of his eminent services are 
scattered rks $e the records of Congress and the States that he 
served so faithfully and well. 

erg wee that you secure the 
from your State with all friends of 
sancire 


neces- 


cooperation of the Representatives 
the bill in securing its passage, and 
you of my very high esteem, I am, 

ours, very truly, GEORGE A. Huron. 
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SOLDIER OF THREE WARS-—-SENATOR FROM THREE STATES—THE STORY OF 
JAMES SHIELDS, A D’ARTAGNAN OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


{From the St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat, Sunday, June 6, 1909.1 


In Statuary Hall, at 3 the Valhalla of the t ha top ei 
gou will find & memorial to James Shields. Many of Ese who sto 
fore the bit of stone never heard of Shields, or, if they have h 
remember him; yet in all history there are few men who were the peers 
of Shields in gallantry, in valorous endeavor, or in remarkable expe- 
riences. He was a fourteenth century character in a nineteenth century 
setting, 4. 5 well his part from the day when, a lad of 15, he 
crossed th ls of 8 to fight a = aed with ew of 3 yet- 
erans until, war-worn, battle-scarred, broken in bod y, poor but 
rich in honors and occu parera tg pay the = hest office the land of te adoption 
could give him, the cu: ell won eareer closed. 
Shields was born in Atmore, T T g May 6, 1806. 5 was a time 
of strife and 1 All Europe was in the throes of war. ‘hty 
spiare were bel ht, empires knp crumbit re were totter- 
and the whole world seemed to in convu To the homes of 
a Shields family came soldiers one had fought on the 5 or in 
= insula under the Iron 8 —.— in Italy, in Prussia, in Russia, or 
Danube under the great Co the fireside at night the 
warriors talked of s and te ioc of . of daring and devotion. 
5 and armies, of’ the Little Corporal who dazzled the word 
with f: 5 genius, and of the man who crushed him on the field 
aterloo. 
The — 9 who listened to these tales was vag per my sheer res and 
emotiona Before he could read or write h he ig oy the soldier. He 
poser oar . — Bias only boy built forts, charged enemy's pr fern 


er he 

not a division. Perha 
who watched the bo; battle and taught them what little 5 knew 
of tactics were soldiers of that old school that embraced in its curric- 
ulum much of the pageantry and heroics of war with little of the 
science 

From one of Wellington's captains Shields 4 lessons in swords- 
manship, and a a did he prove himself that he became one of the 

SW: 
THE LINCOLN “ DUEL.” 


renege offered little to a youth who craved adventure and whose 
of the great world of achievement. America a 
Oy a land o on ee F 
e 


his uncles had been 


the uncle was dead. usiness 
he turned to the sea for a livelihood. 
furnished more of excitement than he bar; 
on the Carolina coast, and when it stru 
rigging, was thrown to the deck aan had both legs broken. 

rå mended than he had his first chance in actual 


slight ds, and when the 
woun: 
slight wounds, and when Out in Kaskaskia, III., 
metropolis, he established himself. Kaskaskia has 10 
i await lowed up by the Mississippi, but in those 
ding — at a Indians, Frenchmen, and Americans gathered in 
derable num 
TET 1835 he was elected a * of the Illinois ers. Stephen 
A. Douglas, Lyman Abraham Lincoln were members of 
When his legislative term ended he was elected state 


encounter with Lincoln. It was a time of artisanship. Shields 
and ‘Lincoln were members of opposing Sook ri s. Newspap were 3 
to malevolent personalities, and few men in publi were 

Out of some happening in the state oes office a contro aAa ares arose 


— an poo Whiz 
me b ee 
2 f the lost township na isida was rather vain 
looks. He — 5 root 9, distinguished gag 
and extremely cme to criticism. 


d ad met there might have 25 — different chapters in sr ag 
‘roe those that have been chronicled of the Nation, ae the secon: 
were men of sense, and when they learned that Lincoln written only 
2 of the letters and that most of the others were penned Mary 

odd, with whom Lincoln was in love and who later e his wife, 
they — that the affair did not warrant a hostile meeting. ren 


never es to it except 
with chagrin. cughout in a most manl Spirit, but his 
political enemies made the —.— they could of the “ acl’ to his dis- 
ment. Shields, on the other hand, gained public applause, and in 
‘ollowing year was appointed justice of the supreme court of the 
State, to succeed Stephen A. 8 But he did not remain on the 


bench long. President ae him land commissioner of the 
. — States, and he was in Washington occupying this office when the 
with Mexico began. 


CERRO GORDO. 
It was in this war that Shields earned his iceman: laurels and became 
a national hero. He was commissioned a briga nols, and and put in 
command of völunteers from South Carolina, Iiia and New York. 
Al the Rio Grande he served under Gen. 
the battle of Buena Vista he and his command j 
Gen, Winfield Scott at Veracruz and took a leading pert art in that mar- 
velous which earned for Scott undying fam 
Scott himself won no higher laurels in the e of the public than did 
Shields. It was at Cerro Gordo that Shields became a national figure. 


of the army when a 
e bullet, which was 14 


He was leading a carge of bd of the win 
gra hot s him ín the right breast. 
es in diameter—as big as the marbles with which boys play in 
summer days—passed into the r ight iung, and, going through the body, 
came out of his back alongside spine. 
In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand such a 
Bidding” wound would result fatally, but as Shields lay on the ground, 
oie farewell to his companions, a French mg poe who had been 
in the Mexican army and had been taken prisoner, begged per- 
era ro examine the wound. Calling 70. for a ramrod and a silk hand- 
kerchief, he bound the handkerchief about the ramrod and forced the 
handkerchief through the general's body. ‘Then he pulled the handker- 
chief through the wound until he had cleared away all the coagulated 
blood. Then he dressed the wound as well as he 7 could. 


Shields was in the saddle again and had resumed command 
of his brigade. my the battle of Contreras, where he was in Bo 
the t f the army, he was shot in the arm. This was 


— returned to pee The wound was slight aaa did — 
— crag gion r rs, mgr he My as 
1 Teigh ultepec an ve the Mex- 
icans into the City of Mexi x 
Seisin aos REBUKED HIM. 

After Sree he had charge of the force at the Belem gate in 
the investment of the city. Here he was guilty of an act of folly, 
which, however much it merited military censure, only to a 
to his popularity with the public. cng is camp there came one ight 

e 


an Engi bog who lived in the city with his mother and sister. 
boy fell on his knees before the general and ed him to save his 
r from th and his sister from worse death. The boy 


said that one of Santa Anna's chiefs, a leader of a band of braves, 
infatuated gen the 838 sit. panes e, = kill the mother 


if mecessary, 184 
To a —— “impulsive man like Shields such 4 mone made 
1 to his command and his orders 


appeal. Forgetting his 
from the comman called for volunteers to 9 to * 


rescue of 5 8 rl an 1 Sic as Four hundred men respond 
Into the ci Santa Anna's army lay intrenched Shields and his 
four hund went late at night, led by the English boy. They reached 


= house, got the two women out, and started back for cam But 
had not proceeded far when an alarm was raised. Sho s were 
fired, and it was by the greatest good luck only that the band of volun- 


managed to escape capture and death. 
nen General heard what had are yg he was furious. He 
ed Shields with court-martial, rebuked him publicly, and prob- 


ai a few hours. The more 88 
matters had to do with the crowning triumph of the war, the capture 
of the 5 Here Shields offended. General Scott planned to give 
to Gen Quitman the * of being the first 


programme. 
A victorious people are 


pien SENATOR. 

ving of a brave, impetuous man, anā 
—.— Shields returned to tna nited States he was greeted as one of the 
t heroes of the war. What did a few infractions of military order 
? Illinois, eager to do kim honor, elected him a Member of the 
States Senate, and in 1848 he went to Washington to take his 
colleague was 2 In the Senate at that time were 

Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and other great statesmen. 

It is not of record that Shields won renown in that ae body, but 
some of the es he made ae a homely wisdom and p of 
the leading questions of the day that are highly creditable to: intel- 
lectual capacity. 
teritori * W e dia cael ge 8 but 

erritorial governor oi not rema regon long, bu: 

came east and took up his residence in Minnesota. He established the 
town of Shields, and 1858 the first legislature of Minnesota sent him 
to the United States Senate once more. He got the short term of two 
years, and when his service ended, in 1860, * went to California. 

There is a pleasant story, probably apocryphal, that he Fat 
escaped election by California to the United Mt States ‘Senate, his determ 
nation to go East alone venting it. However that may be, he was in 
New Mexico when Fort Sumter was fired on. With all haste he hurried 
eastward and offered his services to the Federal Government. He was 
88 brigadier-general and sent to the Shenandoah Valley. 
There he won and there he lost whatever renown came to him in the 
war of the rebellion. In March, 1862, he was in command at the battle 
of Winchester and defeated Stonewall Jackson. It was the first and 
only defeat the great soldier of the Confederacy sustained. Perhaps 
Shields received too much credit for that victory. 

DEFEATED STONEWALL JACKSON. 
LN were days for the North. Defeats were many and ne 
nelas 1 orn large in the public eye, and the country ra 

t is said that Secretary of War Stanton darf. 

ously considered placing him in command of the Army of the Potomac 
and visited him at his headquarters with that end in view. The Army 
of the Potomac was in dire need of a vigorous general at that time. 
But if Stanton or the President had any such idea they soon abandoned 
it, for in the battle of Port blic, where Shields was desperately 
wounded by the bursting of a shell, and where he piss anned and fully 
expected to annihilate Jackson’s fore, the Confedera won a decisive 
victory, so decisive that Shields, mortified that his account of how the 
defeat resulted—not from his being wounded in the action, but from the 
failure of one of his subordinates to obey orders—was not accepted, 


resigned in ai oe 

è sought retirement in California, but the wanderlust had posses- 
sion of him, and he drifted East again. In Missouri he took up his 
home and served one term in the legislature of that State. In 1875 
he was elected Reprenentecive in Congress, but the election was con- 
tested and the om ge can majority ousted him. And now there came 
the drab, the bitter, the sorrowful days of the man's life. 

Never much of a business man, never 8 crippled by his 
many wounds, old and failing and suffering much in body and spirit, 
he was unfitted for real work, so he sought to support himself 
vs Borg 3 Around the country he went, from small town to sont 

audiences. He was eloquent, brilliant almost, but 

the e Nation was weary of war and stories of war, and there was little 
to eel — battered compaigner, as shown through the box 

office. ts were lean to emptiness. But If there 
was little of profit to h If, he was willing enough to help others 
it it he could; and when the South was stricken with yellow 6 er in 


1909. 
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the summer of 1878, no one did more within his power than did the 
broken-down old warrior. 

Of the half dozen lectures he delivered for the benefit of the sufferers 
the last was in the Academy of Music ig mg on September 26, 
1878. Many great audiences had assembled in that house, but never 
one to equal that which greeted Shields. From the time he arrived 
in Jersey City until he departed, the-day after the lecture, a guard of 
honor from the Irish Brigade attended him and the leading men of 
New York and 3 gathered round him on the stage. nd while 
men applauded him wildly few knew of his poverty and his n 


SPURNED BY CONGRESS. 


At last, too weak physically to stand the strain of traveling, unable 
to earn a living in private life, he went before the Congress of the 
United States and sought the position of doorkeeper. The House was 
Democratic, and Shields, twice a United States Senator, hero of three 
wars, scarred with twelve wounds, had little longer to live. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Butler placed him in nomination. He told of the 
general’s poverty, of his wounds, of his struggles, of the pathetic last 
phase of a career without parallel in American history. ut Congress 
was swayed by politics, not pathos. Shields was rejected. 

However bitter the old soldier's feelings may have been when he 
hobbled away from the Capitol; however dark the future may have 
seemed, fate had in store for him a curious turn, a crowning triumph 
such as no other man in American life has had. 

Missouri elected him United States Senator—sent him back to 
Washington—made him a Member of the upper branch of that Con- 
gress, the lower of which a few weeks before had refused to have him 
as doorkeeper. 

And so for the third time James Shields, plaything of fortune, be- 
came a Senator of the United States. 

The sands of life were running low with the old soldier when he 
took the oath for the third time, and he was in his seat only a few 
times. His last appearance in the Capitol was on March 4, 1879. 

On June 1 of that year he died at Ottumwa, Iowa; where he had gone 
to deliver an address. He was buried at Carrollton, Mo. 

And when he was dead more honor was paid to him than when he 
lived. Congress appropriated $10,000 to buy his swords—the swords 
that Shields had to pawn a little while before he died. The second 
monument that was placed in America’s Valhalla was the statue of 
Shields. There it is to-day, with those of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and other great Americans. South Carolina, Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Missouri laid laurels on his tomb. Poets sang his gro The school 
children of our State contributed their pennies until thousands of dol- 
lars had been collected. Then they raised a monument in his memory. 
And they declared that it needed no epitaph—the name “ Shields” was 

nough. 
5 ‘And they had the monument made of rough granite because it typi- 


haracter—rugged and sturdy and true. 
ier at RICHARD SPILLANE. 


At a regular meeting of the Department of Kansas, Grand Army of 

the Republic, held in 8 encam amne on the TaN day of May, 1 7 
wing, among other pr ngs, was had: 

1 Peet Georgo a waren introduced the following preamble and 

resolutions relative to the erecting of a fitting memorial monument to 


the memory of Gen. James Shields, and moved their adoption. After 
discussion they were unanimously adopted. to wit: 

* Whereas the Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the ublie, 
has learned that Gen. James Shields, a gallant soldier, who in his life- 


time rendered distinguished services to his adopted country in three 
and 

war Whereas General Shields attained the sole distinction as an Ameri- 
ean citizen of nave soi epee three of the States of the Union in 

> United States Senate; an 
the, e General Shields's army defeated Gen. Stonewall Jackson's 
army in the first battle of Winchester, sometimes called Kernstown, Va., 
fought March 22 and 23, 1862, and drove the confederate forces up the 
Shenandoah Valley 80 miles, to Harrisonburg; and 

“Whereas General Shields at his death, in June, 1879, had for many 
years been an invalid, and left no estate, except his good name, for his 
widow and children; and 

“ Whereas the body of oen James en ae slee 

St. Mary’s cemetery at Carrollton, Mo.; an 
d the] Department of Kansas, Grand ATR of the Republic, 
deems it entirely fitting that the exalted services to his adopted country 
shall be 5 by the be he served so well in a lasting 
nt to his memory; an 

mer Whereas a bill introduced by Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, of Kansas, for 
making such provision, is now pending in the Senate of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

„ Resolved, That the Department of Kansas, Grand Army of the Re- 
ublic, hereby expresses its gratitude to our senior Senator for his 
abors and zeal manifested in efforts to secure a just recognition of 
the valiant services of General Shields by the Nation he served so 
well; and be it further 5 

“ Resolved, That in the judgment of this encampment, our Nation can 


in an unmarked 


do no more gracious and patriotic act in acknowledgment of its obliga- 


tion to this soldier and statesman than to erect at his ve a monu- 
ment to his memory that will perpetuate the spirit of loyalty that 
makes each citizen proud of his country, and a sovereign in his own 
right at any and all places in the civilized world; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That this department encampment urge Eee the Senators, 
Hons. CHARLES CURTIS and JOSEPH L. Bristow, and the Members from 
Kansas in the House of Representatives in Congress, to give their 
united support to this patriotic measure to the end that its ie 
may be secured and justice done to this patriotic native of the Emerald 
Isle, who served his adopted country so nobly and well. 
~ "Resolved further, That the adjutant-general of this department be, 
and hereby is, instructed to send a certified copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions to each of the Senators and Representatives 
In Congress from the State of Kansas.” 

I, Charles Harris, assistant adjutant-general, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a true, full, and complete copy of preamble and reso- 
lutions adopted by unanimous vote of the partment of K 
Grand Army of the Republic, at_a regular meeting held in its annua 
encampment on the 12th day of May, 1909 


LSNAL. J CHAS. HARRIS, 


Adjutant-General, Department of Kansas, 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. BOBHNE. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Record remarks on the pending tariff bill and the 
corporation-tax amendment. „ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp remarks on the pending tariff bill 

Mr. MANN. Leave has already been granted. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We understand on the floor of the House 
that that request has already been granted. It was made by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Journal Clerk 
that leave to print remarks on the tariff bill has expired. The 
leave extended Monday was to print remarks on the question 
of an income tax. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BOEHNE]? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I examined the order made at 
the request of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] with 
the object of printing some remarks, and it granted five legis- 
lative days. There have not been five legislative days since 
that time. 

Mr. BURLESON. That provided that the remarks were to 
be confined to the income-tax amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The leave that was granted to print re- 
marks in regard to the tariff bill was for five legislative days, 
and the leave to print on the income-tax amendment to the 
Constitution was for ten calendar days. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. OLMSTED. That will be found on page 4417 of the 
Record. It is there very clearly that the Speaker pro tempore 
put the request for ten calendar days. 

The SPEAKER. That is on the income-tax proposition. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The trouble with the Members is 
that they get the two things mixed up. The request was for 
five legislative days on the tariff bill and for ten calendar days 
on the income-tax proposition. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAMSON. On the tariff bill the leave was for five 
legislative days, and there have not been five legislative days 
since that leave was granted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed, by way of supple- 
ment, by the Journal Clerk, that leave to print on the tariff 
bill was as the gentleman from Georgia contends, for five 
legislative days; and since that leave was granted there have 
only been three -legislative days. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. So that the gentleman from Indiana has 
two days. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is as I understand it to be. I do 
not want to be understood as objecting to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana has been 
granted leave. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 9541. An act to amend an act entitled “An act tem- 
porarily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 


LOCK AND DAM IN TENNESSEE RIVER, 


Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11579) to amend an act relative to the erection of a lock 
and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act to 
enable the Secretary of War to permit the erection of a lock and dam 
in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and for other bere pene approved March 26, 1904, and amended by an 
=e approved January 7, 1905, be, and the same is hereby, amended as 
‘ollows : 

Strike out, in line 4 of section 2 of the act of April 26, 1904, after 
the word “act,” the following words: “and the same shall com- 
pleted within four years from the date of beginning the construction ” 
and insert in place thereof the words “and the same shall be com- 
pleted within years from the date of inning the construction,” or 
within such time in excess thereof as the Secretary of War may allow. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill just read. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
is a bill in relation to the construction of a dam. May I ask 
the gentleman whether the dam is now under construction? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of this 
matter, as to which I hope there will be no objection, I will 
say that Congress four years ago, or about that time, author- 
ized the construction of a lock and dam in the Tennessee River 
according to plans and specifications made by the government 
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engineers. That lock and dam were to cost about a million 
dollars. The bill provided that it should be built under the 
supervision and direction of the Government of the United 
States, and might be built on such terms as private individuals 
should make with the Secretary of War under the enabling act, 
a bond being given for the protection of the Government and 
the right of the Government to resume control of the lock and 
dam for any and all purposes at any time. The lock was to be 
built strictly in aid of navigation. The Government has already 
put the amount of money, about $200,000, which it was to put 
in this dam. The persons who are building it have already put 
about a million dollars in the lock, about two-thirds of the 
amount that is to be expended, and have about 800 men at 
work. They have an auxiliary plant costing one million and a 
half dollars, and the necessary money is all raised to be applied 
to the construction of lock and dam. The completion of the lock 
is to the interest of the Government and to aid the navigation 
of the river. The act under which the lock and dam were to 
be constructed limited the time to four years, which will ex- 
pire on the 18th of October next. The river has been so high 
in the last year or two that the work could not be done except 
at such times as the stage of the river permitted. 

The work can not be completed within the time limit fixed. 
I have a communication from the engineer, in which he says 
that it is important for Congress to take action now, in order 
that the Government may go on with the construction of this 
lock and dam after the 18th of October. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman insert that letter with his 
remarks? 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Yes. I hand now to the Clerk for 
insertion the letter of the engineer and one from Mr. Williams, 
president of the construction company: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 13, 1909. 
Hon. Joun A. Moon, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Jupce: The inclosed letter received from Major Harts explains 
itself. Owing to continued high waters, we are not going to be able to 
finish within the prescribed time, and it would be very unfortunate if 
we have to suspend work next October and wait for the next Congress 
to nt us an extension of time. 

s it possible for us to pet an extension of time before this session 
adjourns? If so, our people would be under everlasting obligations to 
you if you could get us an additional eighteen months, 

If there is no hope of congressional action, would you mind taking up 
the matter with the Secretary of War and seeing if some anpor ar- 
rangement could be made that would relieve us of the ne ty of sus- 
pending work at the very —— when the river will doubtless be most 


favorable for rapid con 


Yours, very sincerely, R. H. WILLIAMS. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ENGINEER OFFICE, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Nashville, Tenn., July 9, 1909. 
CHATTANOOGA AND 'TENNESSER RIVER POWER COMPANY, 
Mr. R. H. WILLIAMS, 
President, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sin: Referring to the aet of Congress approved April 26, 1904, under 
which the contract work for the construction of the lock and dam at 
Hales Bar, Tennessee River, is now being carried on, your attention is 
invited to section 2 of this act, which uires that work shall be 
completed “ within four years from the date of beginning construction.” 

The records of this office show that the construction was commenced 
on October 18, 1905, which therefore causes the act to ng ok by limita- 
tion on October 18, 1909. In order that the work may have the war- 
rant of law after the date last mentioned it will be necessary for you to 
take immediate steps for an extension of the time limit by congressional 


ad ope acknowledge receipt of this communication and advise me what 


intend to take this connection. 
an Very respectfully, WX. W. Harts, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 


Mr. MANN. I think this was one of the dams that was origi- 
nally provided for by the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. This was provided for by a sepa- 
rate act of April 26, 1904. This is a lock and dam which the 
Government is obliged to build and on which the Government is 
saving nearly a million dollars in the method of its construction. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Tennessee is perhaps not 
very familiar with the fact that a great number of bills for 
dams have been introduced by gentlemen of the House and that 
their passage is being very insistently urged. These bills are 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, not yet 
appointed. 

There has been a conflict of opinion between Congress and the 
President, or the ex-President at least, in reference to the terms 
of the bill. I judge from the gentleman’s explanation, and my 
own knowledge of the work, and the history of the legislation 
in the past, that this is not affected by that controversy at all. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Oh, no; not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands the 
regular order, which is the call of the committees. 
The Clerk called the committees, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following appropria- 
tion bill, and ask unanimous consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Taw- 
NEY] offers the following bill, and asks unanimous consent that 
the same may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. The Clerk will 
report the bill. , 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. MACON, I desire to reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill has not as yet been read. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve 

The SPEAKER. : The bill will first be read. The gentleman 
will have his right to reserve points of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I desire to reserve the point of order 
against the right of the gentleman to introduce the bill in this 
way. 

The SPEAKER. It is well settled by the practice of the 
House, under the present condition, that after business under 
the call of committees is exhausted, this is in order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but the rule provides for a method 
of introducing bills; and until we can settle this other ques- 
tion, I wish to reserve whatever points there may be. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands; but the question 
has been determined many times during this session of the 
House. This is along the line of the practice of the House, 
and a ruling was made, and the House has been operating 
under it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the Chair will permit me, I suggest 
that this particular question has not been raised; and while I 
have no desire to press it unless it be necessary, I wish to try 
to protect our rights, whatever they may be. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Nobody has heretofore raised the ques- 
tion that a gentleman can not present the bill in this way. 
That is the question on which I wish a decision. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that the bill not 
coming from a privileged committee, the gentleman can not 
offer it except by putting it in the basket. Now, I have no 
objection to that point being waived, but I do not want a 
ruling, if I can help it, that any man can offer any bill here 
on the floor of the House and get it up for consideration with- 
out anybody else having any opportunity to see the bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You can do that on any Wednesday, 
under the rule. It is so specifically stated. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If it should go into the basket, it would go 
to the committee, and there is no committee to consider it, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to examine the rule to 
see whether or not a bill like unto this should be first dropped 
into the basket and then subjected to the action of the House, 
or whether it is subject to the action of the House in the pres- 
ent condition without being dropped into the basket. Does 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] insist on his point 
that the bill should go into the basket? 

Mr. MANN. I do not insist upon the point. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve that point until we see what 
kind of an agreement the gentleman will make. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman insist upon the point? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will withhold it temporarily, until 
the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. Then the Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will reserve the point, Mr. Speaker, 
until we find out the nature of the arrangement which the 
gentleman wants to make. 

Nr. MANN. I take it, Mr. Speaker, that the point of order 
can not be reserved, because if the bill is laid before the House, 
then it will be too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York must make the point now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Minnesota 
make his request, that he introduce the bill, and that it bê 
considered as he desires? 

Mr. BURLESON. He has made that request. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 
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1e — read as follows: ae 
A bill (H. R. 11570) making appr ly u - 
ciencies 10 Pee Marl ons feet ee oe 7 27963. nc Tx other 
purposes. 

The Clerk began reading the text of the bill. À 

Mr. FITZGERALD. [Interrupting the reading.] Mr. 
Speaker, do I understand that this is a request for unanimous 
consent? I understood the gentleman from Minnesota to make 
a request for unanimous consent and the Chair to direct the 
Clerk to report the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The request for unanimous consent was to 
consider the bill in the House and in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, I suggested that I wish to reserve the 
other point of order. No consent has been given for any pur- 
pose whatever yet. k £ 

The SPEAKER. All rights of Members will be preserved. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suggest that the gentleman from New 
York allow the bill to be read first. 

Mr. MACON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MACON. After the bill has been read by the Clerk, then 
all rights to object to unanimous consent will be entertained by 
the Chair, will they not? 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair; yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Urhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, What is the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. TAWNEY. For unanimous consent, to consider this bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on the state 


of the Union. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That request has not yet been sub- 


It can not be submitted until the bill has 
been read. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, if it can be submitted after 
the bill is read, well and good. 

The Clerk proceeded with and completed the reading of the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I desire first to reserve all points 
of order upon the bill and then to object to the request for 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole, because I think it ought to be con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. If the bill was considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole, in the opinion of the Chair it would 
not be necessary to reserve points of order. If it goes to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, the 
practice is to reserve points of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Do I understand the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas to object? If we consider it in the House, as in Committee 
of the Whole, all points of order are reserved. 

Mr. MACON. They are now reserved, and I think it had 
better be considered in Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. My request was to consider it in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole, and that would reserye all points 
of order on every paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. MACON. I will say that I object to that procedure, on 
the ground that we are more familiar with the procedure and 
rules of the Committee of the Whole than we are with the 
versatile proceedings and rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas objects. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with all points reserved. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to know what this reservation of points of order means. 
The reservation of points of order on appropriation bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations under the rules 
forbids the committee to report certain items, but no such rule 
affects this bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
propriation bills, 

The SPEAKER. In all bills making a charge on the Treas- 
ury, and general appropriation bills, when points of order are 
reserved it comes under the rule, in the opinion of the Chair. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


I think that rule applies to all general ap- 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the appropriation bill which I 
have offered; and pending that, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill may be closed at 3 o'clock, 
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I will say in making this request that the gentleman from 
Ohio, General Kerreg, had an understanding that he was to have 
one hour, and at the request of Members I consented to give him 
an hour on this bill to-day. Therefore we had no session on 
Tuesda 


y. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that, pending his motion, general debate be closed 
at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will supplement that with the request that 
the time may be equally divided between the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Livineston] and myself. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to ask the gentleman to consent that general debate shall run 
until 4 o’clock, instead of 3 o’clock, There is a large number of 
applicants on this side of the House, and we could not get rid of 
them by 3 o’clock; we could not give them ten minutes apiece. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that the bill will be considered 
under the five-minute rule. There are quite a number of Mem- 
bers on this side of the House who have asked for five or ten 
minutes, and when I informed them that they could have time 
under the five-minute rule they have not insisted on time in gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. When is it the gentleman desires 
to vote on this bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Whenever we conclude the consideration of 
it. I want to say this to the gentleman from Missouri, that 
this will be considered in Committee of the Whole just as any 
other appropriation bill is considered. It will have to be read 
paragraph by paragraph, and there will be no attempt to cur- 
tail debate on any paragraph in the bill when legitimate debate 
is desired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman expect to conclude 
this bill to-day? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, I doubt whether we can now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I 
am much more interested in the debate under the five-minute 
rnia than I am in the general debate. Now, what is the propo- 
sition? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The proposition is that general debate close 
at 3 o'clock, and that the time be divided equally between the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livincston] and myself, he to 
control the time on that side and I on this side. Then, at the 
conclusion of general debate, the bill will be taken up and read 
paragraph by paragraph for amendment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not let the general debate 
run until 5 o’clock, and then take this bill up by paragraph 
to-morrow? We are doing absolutely nothing as a House now. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I fear if we did that, the gen- 
tleman would find it as difficult to keep the Members present 
on that side of the House as we would to keep the Members 
here on this side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I shall not object if it is understood 
that we are to have plenty of time under the five-minute rule, 
because that is where the work is done anyway. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The understanding is that we will have 
five minutes, and when necessary a Member will have ten 
minutes under the rule. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that it is 
necessary to have an agreement as to the five-minute proposi- 
tion. That is settled by the rule. I have not taken up a great 
deal of the time of the House in debate, and I want fifteen 
minutes on this measure. For that reason I will not object if 
the gentlemen in control of the bill will agree to close debate at 
3.30 o'clock in order that I may have fifteen minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, then I will modify my request, 
making it 3.30 o’clock instead of 3 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate close at 3.30 o'clock, the time 
to be controlled equally by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Livincston] and the gentleman from Minnesota. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11570), making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. Ac- 
cordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11570, the urgent deficiency bill, with Mr. WANcER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the second reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the second reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I now yield one hour to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kerrer]. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I suppose I ought to apologize 
for taking the time of the House in discussing the tariff bill, but 
the Representatives of this Congress have not occupied any large 
part of the long time spent in its consideration. When the bill 
was under consideration here comparatively little time was 
8 for its discussion. This I am not now complaining 
about. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


The bill was introduced here March 17, 1909, and it was the 
same day referred to the Ways and Means Committee, and by 
it reported back to the House March 22, 1909. It passed the 
House April 9, 1909, after about fifteen days’ consideration, 
and it then went to the Senate; and there, after three months’ 
debate and consideration and with many substantial amend- 
ments, it passed the Senate July 8, 1909. 

I took occasion, March 27, to express some general views in 
connection with the history of tariff legislation in the United 
States, and to state some reasons for my belief in a protective 
policy and as to the wisdom and necessity of its being main- 
tained, giving some statistics showing the marvelous growth 
and prosperity of the whole country under tariff protection, 
especially of such part of it as had taken advantage of pro- 
tection by establishing and maintaining industrial conditions 
not possible without it. I pointed out how, in point of wealth 
and prosperity, a larger part in area of continental United 
States that had in general adhered to a policy of free trade 
and nonproduction in manufacturing and other industries had 
fallen and remained behind the other part. I also undertook 
to say something in that speech on the subject of continuing a 
reasonable duty on cattle, hides, sugar, wool, and so forth, and 
incidentally a little on the question of a duty on so-called “ raw 
material,” but I did not go into any of these questions ex- 
haustively. 

At that time I did not think it was seriously claimed, as it 
now seems to be by some people in and outside of Congress, 
that the Republican party and President Taft were pledged to 
a revision of the tariff downward only, as was the Democratic 
party and its candidate—that the Republican party had agreed 
to abandon its protective policy—hence I did not take the pains 
to show that this was not true in any proper sense. 

Preliminary to entering on the discussion I wish to sum- 
marize the interest of my constituents in a wise tariff revision. 
Agriculture and mechanical pursuits and industries largely 
exist in my district and in about equal proportions. It has 
been referred to here as though it was only agricultural. The 
five counties composing the district excel in fertility of soil and 
ease of cultivation. Miami County covers the upper valleys 
of the Big Miami River, including the Stillwater branch; Clark 
County covers the Mad River and Lagonda Creek valleys and 
those of tributary streams, and the lands on the headwaters 
of the north branch of the Little Miami River; Fayette County 
is mostly level, watered by Paint Creek and other natural 
streams; Madison County is generally level, and includes the 
lands on the Big and Little Darby creeks and other natural 
water courses. 

Pickaway County extends on both sides of the Scioto River 
and the Big Darby, and it, also Madison County, is known as a 
“plains country.” All the region covered by these counties is 
famous for its large crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, and other 
grain, and of hay and grass, and for vegetables of all kinds. 

No area of similar size probably in the world excels it in pro- 
ducing crops to which it is adapted. 

The following table, made from a report of the secretary of 
state of Ohio, the last at hand, shows the number of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs in the district for 1907, by counties: 


Number of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs in district, 1907. 


a — — — — — 


Counties in district. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. Hogs. 
„003 21,155 25,220 
14,159 8,093 32,541 
16,836 18,854 266 
,079 1,922 16,750 
17,698 6,723 24,842 
„ 76,835 56,247 131,628 


There is manufactured in my district many things of common 
use not only in the United States, but in foreign countries. 
Buggies, wagons, and carriages are manufactured in different 
placos in the district. Building material of all kinds exists 
and is utilized. There are flour mills in all parts of the district. 
There is still some whisky distilled, and there are numerous 
breweries in the district, but no saloons, 

Piqua manufactures stoves and furniture in large quantities. 
The Pullman blanket, the blankets for our navy, and a large 
part of our army blankets, and numerous other articles are 
manufactured there. Felt goods in large quantities are manu- 
factured from wool in Piqua, used exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper. Troy, Tippecanoe City, and other 
piacon in Miami County carry on various other industrial enter- 
prises. 

The International Harvester Company has a principal manu- 
facturing branch in Springfield, Ohio, and does a large business 
there. Springfield is the principal headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Seeding Machine Company and is its principal place of man- 
ufacture of all kinds of seeding machines. Other farm ma- 
chinery, such as hay rakes, tedders, corn plows, windmills, is 
made there. Turbine water wheels and road rollers for the 
world are chiefly made there; also about 65 per cent of the 
piano plates used in the United States. Gas engines are more 
numerously built there than in any other place. Machine tools 
of the finest quality, sold largely in Germany and other foreign 
countries, are also made in Springfield. The floral industry is 
exceptionally great, especially at Springfield. The publishing 
business is there likewise very large. The Woman's Home 
Companion, the Farm and Fireside, and other special publica- 
tions are printed there, each having a circulation running into 
hundred thousands, Caskets and vaults for the burial of the 
dead are largely manufactured at Springfield. 

Madison, Fayette, and Pickaway counties are more exclu- 
sively agricultural, yet in each there are many industrial enter- 
prises, such as canning corn and vegetables. Pickaway County 
leads in the canning industry, and probably at Circleville, 
Ashville, and New Holland there are more corn, tomatoes, and 
some other vegetables canned than in any other part of the 
United States. Stoves in large quantities are also manufac- 
tured and sold generally over the country at Washington Court 
House, Ohio, and corn meal, flour, and other things for export 
are manufactured at Circleville. One of the largest strawboard 
plants in the country is located at Circleville. 

It is impracticable to name the many things industrially pro- 
duced in each of the counties of my district, but this is a suffi- 
cient summary to show that it is very largely both agricultural 
and industrial. 

REPUBLICAN PLEDGE FOR TARIFF REVISION. 


T'shall first take up the question of the Republican pledge for 
tariff revision. 

The Republican national platform was adopted in June, 1908, 
at Chicago, and it was, in essential parts, bottomed on the Ohio 
state Republican platform adopted in March, 1908. 

The national Republican tarif plank followed the Ohio state 
tariff plank in declaring for a special session of the next Con- 
gress, and it comn:-1ded the steps then being taken to that end 
by the appropriate committees of Congress, and then, in Jan- 
guage mainly, and in substance when the language was de- 
parted from, it followed the Ohio state platform tariff declara- 
tion. Before coming to the significance of this and the history 
of the framing of the Ohio tariff plank I quote the tariff resolu- 
tion of the Ohio Republican convention of March, 1908, in full: 

A revision of the tariff by a special session of the next Congress, in- 
suring the maintenance of the true principle of protection by imposing 
such customs duties as will equal the difference between cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to the end 
that, without ercessire duties, American manufacturers, farmers, pro- 
ducers, and wage-earners may have adequate protection. 

And I quote from the Republican national platform of June, 
1908, to show the similarity of the two tariff planks: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such dutics as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. We favor the establishment 
of maximum and minimum rates, to be administered by the President 
under limitations fixed in the law, the maximum to be available to meet 
discriminations by foreign countries against American goods entering 
their markets, and the minimum to represent the normal measure of 
protection at home, the aim and purpose of the Republican policy being 
not’ only to preserve, without excessive duties, that security against for- 
eign competition to which American manufacturers, farmers, and pro- 
ducers are entitled, but also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the swage-earners of this country, who are the most direct beneficia- 
ries of the protective system. 


I baye italicized certain words in the quoted part of each of 
these tariff planks to emphasize them and to show that they 
were used in both planks. But, save a provision favoring maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff rates, any departure in Janguage in 
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the national tariff plank from that used in the Ohio plank is 
principally elaboration, for euphony, or to more fully express 
the principle of protection found in the Ohio plank, and not as 
a dissent from it. 

The Ohio plank was framed out of one which had been pre- 
viously prepared. I regret that I have not at hand a draft of 
the proposed tariff plank which was submitted to the com- 
mittee on resolutions at the Ohio Republican convention in 
1908. 

After a somewhat heated contest in that committee, in which 
I participated, the result was that the committee reported the 
tariff resolution quoted, and the convention unanimously 
adopted it. 

After this Ohio declaration for protection was before the 
country for more than three months, the principles it pro- 
claimed, and largely the language it contained, were adopted at 
the Republican national convention in June, 1908, at Chicago. 
It thus appears that it was not hastily or inadvertently framed 
or adopted. 

It expressed the will and wishes of the great Republican party 
that had created the system of protection, and which, in above 
ten years’ time under the present tariff laws, had proved prac- 
tically its efficacy and potency in building up home industries 
and in creating a wealth not dreamed of in earlier times; and 
had also maintained a scale of wages for the skilled and un- 
skilled laborers not attained or attainable in any other country 
since the dawn of civilization, while at the same time the sys- 
tem had so operated that every article manufactured under pro- 
tection in the United States had come to be produced and sold 
to the consumer, notwithstanding the high scale of wages paid, 
at far less than it had sold for prior to its protection when pro- 
duced by the cheap labor of foreign countries. This cheapening 
of price to consumers of manufactures came when the lands of 
the farmer and the wages of the laborer went up and continued 
to be comparatively high, often double and treble that paid for 
the same kind of Jabor in all the old producing and manufactur- 
ing countries of Europe and Asia. And the American farmer 
now pays, in general, more than 50 per cent less for his impl 
ments of superior quality than when his products and lands 
were comparatively cheap. 

The 1908 Republican tariff plank is probably more specific 
than any which preceded it in declaring for customs duties high 
enough to “equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit for Amer- 
ican industries,” and in expressing a policy ‘‘to preserve, with- 
out excessive duties, that security against foreign competition 
to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are 
entitled,” and “also to maintain the high standard of living 
of the wage-earners of this country,” and in declaring them 
“the most direct beneficiaries of the protective system.” 

President Taft, in his acceptance speech (Cincinnati, July 28, 
1908), in the most comprehensive manner, not only indorsed his 
party’s tariff plank of 1908, but also the tariff policy of his 
party of former years; and, as though fearing he might be mis- 
understood in so doing, and seemingly to remove all doubt as 
to what tariff policy he favored, he, in that speech, reiterated 
and somewhat enlarged upon the tariff plank on which he had 
but recently been nominated. I quote a pertinent part of his 
speech : 


The Republican doctrine of protection. as definitely announced by the 
Republican convention of this 3 and by previous conventions, is that 
‘| shall be imposed on all imported products, whether of the fac- 
tory, farm, or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference between 
the cost of production abroad and at home, and that this difference 
‘should, of caurse, include the difference between the higher wages paid 
in this country and the wages paid abroad, and embrace a reasonable 
profit to the American producer. A tem of protection thus adopted 
and put in force bas led to the establishment of a rate of wages here 
that has greatly enhanced the standard of living of the laboring man. 
It is the policy of the Republican party permanently to continue that 
standard of living. In 1897 the Dingley tariff bill was passed, under 
which we have had, as already said, a period of enormous prosperity, 


He landed, as you see, specially the Dingley tariff act of 1897 
as having produced “a period of enormous prosperity.” This 
does not indicate a desire to strike down that act and adopt in 
Its stead a policy that would reinaugurate the period of un- 
paralleled distress” occasioned by the free-trade Democratic 
tariff of 1894 and the prior promise made to adopt it. 

President Taft did truthfully say in his acceptance speech 
thet in a number of the schedules the existing tariff exceeded 
what is necessary to secure “a reasonable profit to the Ameri- 
ean producer,” and that such excess “ serves no useful purpose,” 
but he continued by saying: 

On the other hand, there are some few other schedules in which the 
tariff is not sufficiently bigh to pie the measure of protection which 
they 3 receive upon Repub ican principles, and as to those the 
VFUFFVCCCCCCCCCCCCCVCCCCCCCC eee eee 
promptly upon th: coming of the new administration and considered 


at a special session with the preliminary 8 already begun 


af the appropriate committees of the House ani ate, will make the 
turbance of business incident to such a change as little as possible. 

In order that there might be no possible chance of misunder- 
standing his view on the protective policy of the Republican 
party, in the same speech he said the Democratic party has 
not had the courage of its previous convictions on the subject 
of the tariff,’ and he called attention to its having in 1904 
denounced a tariff “as a system of robbery,” and that it still 
declares its intention to so change the tariff as to depart from 
the protective system; and he then followed this by saying 
that the introduction of the Democratic party into power, with 
its avowed purpose as to the tariff, would halt the recovery 
from our recent financial depression and produce a business dis- 
aster of incomparable proportions. I am tempted to read the 
exact language President Taft used in his speech when refer- 
ring to the Democratic tariff policy. Here it is: 

The Democratic party in its platform has not had the courage of iis 
revious convictions on the subject of the tariff, denounced by it in 
904 as a system of robbery of the many for the benefit of the few; but 

it does declare its intention to ¢ the tariff with a view to reach- 
ing & revenue and thus to depart from the protective system. 
The introduction into power of a party with this avowed 8 5 can 
not but halt the gradual recovery from our recent financial depression 
and produce business disaster compared with which our recent panic 
and depression will seem small indeed. 

His language conclusively shows that he had no leaning 
toward Democratic tariff policies or toward a revision of the 
present tariff law that would in any way endanger the pro- 
tective system. 

Campaign and other speeches of President Taft might be 
quoted, if necessary, showing he stood by the Republican policy 
of protection. 

Quotations from other speeches made by President Taft dur- 
ing the presidential campaign emphasize his sturdy adherence 
to the existing protective-tariff policy both “in letter and 
spirit,’ and as defined in his party’s platform. I now read 
from his St. Paul speech of September 26, 1908: 

X to the tarif, too, but it is to be a 
323.0 a a 
wien N shalt Dave a tarit 3 the difference in the con 


of production in this country and abroad. 
= $ 6 s * * * 


But Mr. Bryan says we can't get over the influence of the protected 
interests. Hasn't the Republican party risen above corporate influence 
before? * s > 8 

* s > 


a 

I am here to plight the faith of the Republican party, in accordance 
with its platform, that the revision will be honest and exact, according 
to the measure stated in the platform. 

And from his Toledo speech of October 3, 1908: 

If I am elected, as I expect, I shall exercise all the legitimate in- 
fluence that the President or head of the Republican pariy can to see 
to it that the plighted faith of the party on this subject, in letter and 
in spirit, is observed. 

And from his speech at Cincinnati, September 22, 1908: 

If I am elected President, I e the Nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out honestly and decently the tariff revision 
promises of the Republican platform. 

Uniess we act in acco: ee with our promises, or if we only keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope, we shall be 
made accountable to the American people and suffer such consequences 
as fallure to keep faith has always been visited with. It would be 
better to have no revision at all, unless we are going honestly and 
fairly to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party. 

He favored, and I assume still favors, k revision of the tariff 
in such manner as it may seem necessary to preserve, as equita 
bly as possible, all kinds of American industries and enterprises 
in the interest of all classes of people and occupations. 

If President Taft had intended or desired to overthrow the 
system of protection in the face of his party’s tariff history, 
legislation, and declared policy, he would have so proclaimed 
during the campaign. In that case would the business men of 
all classes, occupations, and parties, in city and country, have 
rallied to his support? They must not now be disappointed. 

Of course, a reduction of duties should be made wherever 
it ean be done in the interest of public revenue and where it 
will tend to reduce the price of an article or commodity and 
still not prevent its production at home, of home material, with 
home labor; also where it will secure a harmonious system of 
protection and avoid favoring the few at the expense of the 
many. 

The Republican party has long adhered to a protective policy. 
Its platform requires that this policy shall be maintained. The 
only room for dispute among Republicans is over details. 

The people, notwithstanding a solid South, rejected the ex- 
press declaration of the Bryan-Democratic-Denver platform 
(1908) that 
mate favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 


This declaration was supplemented by Mr. Bryan’s speech of 
acceptance and by Democratic orators all over the land, in 
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which tariff revision, downward only, was advocated, and the 
people were told the Republican party did not promise such 
revision. 

A Democratic Senator [Mr. RAYNER] in a recent speech in the 
Senate, when talking on the subject of promised revision of the 
tariff, stated how he and others of his party understood and 
proclaimed it in the recent campaign. This is his language: 


I said so upon many a soma eS but the people did not believe me. 
I said, and so did a number of my Democratic colleagues upon 
floor, that revision“ meant nothing; that revision“ did not mean 
revision downward, because “ revision ” might mean revision upward. 

There was a great clamor over this country for revision of 
the tariff, in the publie press, and by some people who had a 
hope that by revision certain things they were interested in 
would be cheapened without reducing the protective duty on 
things they produced or had for sale. It was not a wild cry 
for free trade generally, but for free trade in particular inter- 
ests and instances. It was an ebullition of human selfishness, 
rather than a cry against that policy of protection that has 
brought about so much general prosperity. It came, in some 
instances, from those who wanted to continue to enjoy the 
prosperity that protection has brought, but with the right. to 
buy that which they desired as though produced by pauper 
wages and to market what they had to sell on a scale of pro- 
tection. Such reyisionists are wholly mistaken as to the policy 
of putting on the free list what they consume to permanently 
reduce the cost thereof to them, and of protected manufactured 
articles being increased in price by import duties. Some super- 
good people mistakenly desire to enjoy all the blessings of 
society without any of its necessary burdens. 

The financial bankers’ panic, which commenced in October, 
1907, in consequence of vicious business methods, and in no way 
attributable to or promoted by our tariff policy, caused some 
people to join in the ery for revision. But for the general pros- 
perity the country had enjoyed under the Dingley tariff for 
ten years and its consequent ability to withstand bad business 
methods, the conditions would have been immeasurably worse. 
As it was, conditions did not become anything like so desperate 
or produce so much suffering as that produced by Democracy 
coming into power—1893—and the passage of the Wilson tariff 
act of August 27, 1894. And now while we are wrestling here 
with tariff revision the country is, in disregard of what we 
may do, enjoying a good degree of prosperity; capital is rea- 
sonably active and laborers are becoming generally employed at 
good wages; the financial depression of 1907-8 has been largely 
discounted. That epoch of depression, unlike the deplorable 
one of 1893-1897, affected the bankers and capitalists more di- 
rectly than the people who toil for a living. 

The people of this country were generally, in the last national 
campaign imbued with the dangerous business history of the 
Democratic party, and particularly were they afraid of and dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Bryan, its standard bearer. They would not 
trust him, with all his dead issues still clinging to him and with 
his unripe and impractical and dangerous policies, to which 
he continued to adhere and to force his party to indorse, among 
the worst of which was his free-trade notions. 

The great, hitherto Democratic, city of New York, with its 
supposed 100,000 Democratic majority, though its people and 
their capital were largely engaged in the import trade, repudi- 
ated him and supported a great business party with a leader 
who bore aloft the banner of protection to American industries 
and to American laborers. 

So, business men and laborers of other centers of industry 
bore their testimony at the polls, as did likewise the people of 
our vast agricultural producing regions, the South alone ex- 
cepted, the controlling powers there being yet generally wedded 
to free-trade idols, by them still supposed to rest on the broken 
shackles of slavery which, long since, caused them to be graven 
and worshiped. Human slavery, and its incidents, in all times 
and countries never admitted of any kind of business progress; 
it had to rest on a bucolic dead level of conditions to which 
natural and all other laws of advancement must conform, 

But the intelligent farmers knew that their products were 
only certain of a good market where their consumers are near by 
and were generally prosperous. The agriculturists are now 
estimated to be about one-third of our whole population. 

On the promise for tariff revision, definitely stated in the last 
national Republican platform, and in the light of the history 
of the Republican party on a protective tariff policy, and with 
the open, unqualified indorsement by President Taft of that 
platform and policy, and in spite of a Democratic platform 
and candidate declaring for a “revision of the tariff by a re- 
duction of import duties,” regardless of its effect upon American 
industries and labor, and after a full discussion of the tariff 
issue on the rostrum and through the press, the Republican 
policy was overwhelmingly indorsed, and its candidate was 
triumphantly elected. 
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The Democratic platform, to express its practical operation, 
should have been drawn thus: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by reduction of import 
duties to the end that the Bg of the United States shall become 
consumers of foreign manufactures, produced by foreign capitalists, 
employing laborers paid pauper wagas that our gold shall be sent 
abroad to pay therefor; that our capital shall be unemployed; that our 
mineral and other resources shall remain undeveloped; that our surplus 
1 products shall be transported to foreign parts and there sold, 
if marketable at all, to poor ople on their terms; and that our now 
1 millions of independent, well-paid, skilled miners, mechanics, 
and other laborers shall seek employment where little or none exists, 
or, if possible, to avoid such calamity be compelled to work at the low 
wages of foreign laborers and to live on their degrading scale of existence. 

A general revision downward would, in whole or in part, ac- 
complish such results. Revision that does not result in bringing 
in foreign goods will not reduce prices of manufactured articles 
at all, and if our industries are destroyed the prices of foreign 
goods will soon be as high as in former free-trade years, And 
of course free trade will bring no revenue to the Treasury. 

Unless our own industries are destroyed and our laborers 
turned adrift or they work for wages on a par with those paid 
abroad, and the scale of their living is brought down to that of 
the people of foreign countries, then manufactured articles will 
sell in future as in the past. 

It is self-evident that any tariff revision which results in in- 
creased imports will diminish, to the extent of the imports, 
home production, prevent the utilization of home material, the 
employment of American capital and labor, and send our gold 
abroad to pay for the imports, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEIFER. Only for a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to know if the gentleman 
has noticed—he must have noticed it, being so familiar with 
the political history of this country—that the platform of 1904 
was the first instance where the Republican party referred to 
the measure of protection, and I would like to know if the 
gentleman understands if there was any special reason for that 
reference in the platforms of 1904 and 1908? 

Mr. KEIFER. The reason was that it was intended to put 
in the platform of 1908 something that could not be misunder- 
stood. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to be drawn 
aside, but what I have to say will take more time and more 
effort on my part than I wish to give 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman is going to elucidate 
the reason, very well. 

Mr. KEIFER. I can not go into these things now. 

Whenever foreign material is used instead of American, when- 
ever foreign capital and labor produces an article which takes 
the place of an American-produced article, American capital, 
material, and labor is displaced. Revision that does not bring 
foreign goods in competition with American goods will pro- 
duce no change in prices or conditions at all. 

To reduce a duty on a particular article one-half or more or 
less and still not enough to admit successful foreign competi- 
tion will not affect its price. American competition, which 
should always be promoted, will reduce the price. 

When business generally is good in all lines and the people 
are earning good wages, competition will spring up and defeat 
dangerous trusts. Such is history. 

Poverty competes with nobody and nothing, and it has no 
competitor. 

The Republican party should stand honestly by its platform 
and tariff policy by revising the tariff as promised, correcting 
errors and inequalities that always appear after a tariff act has 
been long in operation, reducing duties wherever found wise to 
do so in the interest of increased revenue or the American 
consumer, and to secure equality and uniformity, but not in 
abandonment of its established protective policy. In this it is 
gratifying to witness that both in this House and in the Senate, 
as before stated, some of the leading Democrats, especially 
from the South, in abandonment of their past party history 
and their last party national platform and their chronic candi- 
date for President, have shown a disposition to actively par- 
ticipate. 

The Republican party witnesses with the liveliest satisfaction 
business improved and improving, capital invested and invest- 
ing in enlarged and enlarging quantity, and in new enterprises 
with labor at the helm to insure prosperity hitherto unknown in 
this or any other Jand; and it will, as in the past, stand for pro- 
tection of American labor and industry, and keep its promise 
for tariff revision by imposing such import duties as conditions 
require, and thus secure the needed revenue and preserve an 
equitable policy of protection of all American industries; and it 
will protect new articles and processes of manufacture and im- 
prove classification when found necessary. In short, it will re- 
vise, without overthrowing, our protective-tariff system. 

A revision of our tariff laws that will upbuild the American 
people is all the Republican party is pledged to make. This can 
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only result from laws which secure a favorable investment of 
capital and the consequent general employment of our people. 
If protection is right to promote an infant industry, it is right 
to maintain it when fully established, and it would be worse 
than confiscation to destroy it by revision of the tariff laws. 


PROTECTION AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED, 


In a former speech at this session of Congress I furnished 
statistics showing the result of practical protection, conclusively 
showing that in a small part of our country where protection 
built up industries our people were well employed at good wages 
and generally acquired wealth and a prosperity not attained in 
the other part. To briefly summarize a part of what I then pre- 
sented may not be amiss. 

In the area north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers and east of 
the Mississippi River, comprising 14.1 per cent of the total con- 
tinental area of the United States, there was produced in 1900 
of the manufactures 77 per cent, above two-thirds of the gross 
value of all produced, and there was paid in salaries and wages 
in a year above four times as much as in the other and much 
larger part, and there were employed 4,437,714 wage earners, as 
against 1,273,917 in the other part; and wherein the average per 
capita savings bank deposits was then $56.90, as against $6.67; 
with a savings bank deposit of $2,200,439,838, as against $249,- 
108,047; with an average per capita deposit in all banks of 
$153.80, as against $37.10; with a total deposit in all banks of 
$5,949,984,847, as against $1,384,666,395; and with banking re- 
sources more than four times as great as in the other part, 
comprising 85.9 per cent of the whole area. 

The smaller or manufacturing area referred to includes the 
New England and Middle States, Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and 
the larger area includes all the remainder of continental United 
States. 

The then value of real estate and improvements thereon, and 
personal property, and of schools, colleges, and universities and 
of their endowments, and of salaries paid professors and teach- 
ers, and of railways and other transportation facilities, and so 
forth, was proportionately great in the smaller over the larger 
area. i 

So striking is the lesson taught that but for the new rule 
lately adopted I would incorporate an outline map of the United 
States, showing the small area that, without superior local 
advantages either of soil, climate, or water power, and with 
many natural drawbacks and disadvantages not found in much 
of the other part, attained so much through industrial enter- 
prise. 

The following table, based on the census of 1900, will enable 
investigators to make their own deductions, and will show the 
vast contrast as to the prosperity of the two areas. 


Relative conditions of prosperity in the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing sections of the United States, respectively. 


Manufacturing) 
section. Other States. 


Per cent of total population of United States_ 50.9 
Per cent of total area of United States 14.1 Y 
Gross value of manufactures in 1000. $10,021,718,461 | 2,988, 318,053 
Per cent of total manufactures produced. in 
T— EESAN Rea EAA Ge 77 23 
Salaries and wages paid in manufacturing in 
1900 


S ee 194,936,683 $536, 471,656 
Number of person employed in manufactur- 
and gig [ss ORR rig SOR ee aL Sete eee 4,437,714 1,273,917 
Average value per acre of all farm lands 224.07 $12.78 
Average per acre of. all farm lands and build- 
HO a en nnn $32.50 $14.85 
Averago value per acre of land (improved 
only) snd buildings: 2-5 ES $58.60 $31. 
Average value of buildings, per improved acre. $15.25 $5.54 
Average value of implements owned, per im- 
proved: ectel... ee $2.54 $1.47 
Average value per head of mileh cows- $33.62 40 
Average value per head of horses 2 $60.87 .32 
Average value of al] farm products, per im- 
DOTA e eta ene $141.00 $101.40 
Average value of farm products, per person 
ONZAKC0 ONE „ —AL $619.25 | $394.50 
Deposits in savings banks, total $2,200, 439,838 249, 108,017 
Deposits in savings banks, per capit $56.99 | $6.67 
Deposits in all banks, total — 85, 919.981.815 f, 884,00, 385 
Deposits in all banks, per capit . $153.80 | $30.10 
Bank clearings, total $76,356, 970,422 | $8,225,479,659 
Bank clearings, average per enpita $1,973.50 $220.40 
Banking resources, total --| $8,613,200,000 | $2,167,500,000 
Banking resources, average per eapita $222.05 $58.10 


Real and personal property, assessed valua- 


... a ee rel e EN . — $23,445,809,.898 | $10,388,667,238 
Real and personal property, per capita. a $606.25 $278.50 
Salaries paid teachers in publie schools $85,234,961 $52, 452,785 
Number of newspapers published 9,151 9,075 
Aggregate circulation of newspapers. 6,168,125,016 2,000, 023,183 
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It is to be regretted that later statistics are not obtainable. 
There are doubtless portions of the larger area that have since 
1900 made substantial relative improvement, and it is gratifying 
that present conditions are very promising. 

On every hand the testimony cumulates that but for protec- 
tion the Southern States would not have attained the compara- 
tively small progress they have reached. 

There are hopeful signs in the political sky. Individual 
Democratic Members of this House and of the Senate have de- 
clared, at least, a partial independence. Some of these are un- 
willing to admit that they have worshiped false gods, yet are 
willing to claim for their constituents a fair share of the bless- 
ings incident to the Republican protective policy. Under divers 
names and for various assigned reasons, not to say pretenses, 
some have joined with the Republicans in shaping this tariff 
bill. I am delighted to be able to say that some Members from 
the South are prepared to renounce the unpatriotic heresy of 
free trade and to point the way to a “greater South” through 
protected industries. 

The loss to the South of her young men and women of energy 
and spirit is attributable to her failure to long since avail her- 
self of sound and advanced business methods, to her indisposi- 
tion to utilize her natural resources and to establish manufac- 
turing beside the plantation. Independent and honorable free 
labor, white and colored, at remunerating wages, has long been 
a bar to southern progress. 

I will read a single extract from an article entitled “ Sunrise 
in the South,” published in the Manufacturer’s Record, Balti- 
more, Md., June 17, 1909, written by its editor, Richard H. 
Edmonds, in the friendliest spirit toward the South. It tells a 
plaintive tale and shows the dire effect of neglected opportu- 
nities: 


Since 1867 the South has mined 31,000,000 tons of A ae ea? rock. 

In the past century the South has mined 1,675,000, tons of coal. 

Since 1859 the South has produced 365,000,000 barrels of petroleum. 

Since 1880 the South has cut 270,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

aa the past ten years the South has raised 112,500,000 bales of 
cotton. 


If the South had given away to other sections all the phosphate rock, 
the coal, the lumber, and the petroleum that it has produced in the 
periods mentioned, or all of the cotton, with the seed, that it has pro- 
duced in the past ten years, its loss would not have been as great as 
that which has come to it through the migration to other sections since 

865 of 2,500,000 of its natives. It rai and educated this vast army 

of people, only to-see them, after reaching the 2 age, leave 
home and give their energy to the upbuilding of other sections. Its 
lifeblood was drained to enrich other regions. 

These southern-born people were welcomed with open arms 
where free labor was accounted honorable, ennobling, and a 
badge of useful citizenship, and they did not go unrequited. 
Success in general crowned them wherever they went, and so- 
ciety welcomed them. They, too, became emancipated. 

Some of the most prosperous cities, it must be observed, and 
the richest productive portions of the Union are in the larger 
area; natural advantages also abound there in natural streams 
for water power and transportation, in climatic and other favor- 
able conditions. The winter's ice does not interrupt power or 
navigation in much of the larger area, while in all the smalier 
area both water power and navigation are annually inter- 
rupted for months by the severity of winter, and the people are 
there required to spend much time and labor and money in the 
care of their animals in winter, for extra coal, fuel, houses, 
barns, clothing, and so forth, not necessary in the southern part 
of the larger area. Much of the larger area was settled early. 
Notwithstanding many disadvantages, less than one-eighth in 
area of continental United States, attained, through enterprise 
and fostered industries, a condition of prosperity and wealth far 
exceeding the other seven-eighths. 

What else, in general, has protection accomplished in the 
United States? 

It has elevated the human race. Originally legislation was 
only devised to strengthen the capital class in their hold on 
property. This was true in the North, as well as the South, 
though in the slave States, in consequence of human slavery, 
it may haye been more marked. Prior to the civil war South- 
ern statesmen demanded federal legislation only for the slave- 
holder, though only one-fifth of the white population of the 
slave States had any interest, directly or indirectly, in slaves 
or slave labor. In the Northern States as well, comparatively 
little attention in earlier times was paid to the personal or 
property rights of the common laborers or common classes. 
Protection through import duties largely changed this situa- 
tion, especially where manufacturing grew up; its diversified 
industries reduced the per cent of agriculturists from 85 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the population; it gaye employment to 
the many; developed a general commercial spirit among all 
classes of our people; inspired laudable ambition; uprooted 
class prejudices among the masses; ennobled and dignified free 
labor; elevated the honest toiler in field, factory, or mine from 
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a condition of practical serfdom to that of a free agent; secured 
new and better rights and privileges for the employed; incited 
the humblest of our people to aspire to acquire a competency 
and thereby a degree of business and political independency 
hitherto unknown in this or other country; has emancipated 
woman and developed opportunities for her to earn her own 
living; has led to a more universal, higher, and better educa- 
tion of the common people; promoted mental and physical 
energy, and prompted scientific invention and superior skill 
among all classes; caused capital to be profitably employed and 
to rest for success upon the intelligence of labor- produced 
wholesome organization, through which shorter hours, better 
wages, and more certain results have been attained in the 
industrial parts of this country; caused more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and of the comforts of life; opened and 
created a golden era of new opportunities for the common 
people; secured more general individual independence; gave to 
the humblest of our citizens greater hope, and a more general 
right and power to redress grievances and to the protection of 
law; and, generally, it has established higher standards of 
life, increased recognition of human rights, and guaranteed a 
broader justice, based on education, morality, civilization, and 
Christianity. Diversified and interdependent industries and em- 
ployments accomplished all this. 

Protection of American industries and thereby American 
labor through customs duties levied on a uniform principle on 
articles capable of manufacture in the United States has proved 
its greatest blessing. 

Our exports in depressed free-trade times always fall off, and 
the balance of trade with foreign nations is then against us; 
and our gold goes abroad for what we buy, and the necessary 
revenues of the Government have to be raised from a compara- 
tively poor people, while the expenditures of the United States 
are not diminished. If revenues are not collected on imports, 
they must be raised by other and more objectionable methods, 
such as by inheritance tax, stamp tax, corporation tax, income 
tax, and so forth, 

It is said the consumer pays the duty. If the duty causes, 
as has uniformly proved to be the case, a manufactured article 
to be produced and sold in this country cheaper than when pro- 
duced abroad, the saying is not true. If it were true that the 
consumer pays the duty and he is enabled, through protection, 
to get lucrative employment and to sell his own product at 
an advanced price, and thus become able to purchase what he 
needs for consumption, then why should he not pay it? 

In such case protection creates the consumer by endowing 
him with the ability to buy something to consume. What boots 
it to the consumer whether or not he pays the duty if he has 
not the wherewith or the ability to purchase anything to con- 
sume? Free trade will not be a panacea for a man in such 
condition. And, for the most part, diamonds, jewels, silks, 
satins, furs, and luxuries of all kinds, usually purchased by 
the rich, bear the highest duties. 

But the consumer pays the import duty only when he con- 
sumes that which, for want of adequate protection or other 
cause, is not produced at home, 

If industries are universally prosperous in our country, the 
farmer can plant, sow, and harvest, assured of a good market 
for his crops and a like market for his live stock, and the 
skilled and unskilled, who toil in factory or on the farm, will 
likewise find a ready and steady market for his labor at good 
prices, and laborers will have choice of occupations and be 
better able to secure employment on favorable terms, and, con- 
sequently, to buy what they desire to consume. 

We Americans are a greedy people and voracious consumers 
of foodstuffs, and in other things high livers. In quantity, 
to say nothing of quality or cost, our average consumption of 
food per capita, it is estimated, is about twice as great as in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Turkey, Swe- 
den, or Norway, and above three times as great as in Italy and 
in some other European and in most of the civilized Asiatic and 
South American countries of the world. If meats, wheat bread, 
sugar, and perhaps some other foodstuffs are alone considered, 
the disparity in consumption per capita is much greater. 

According to late statistics, we consume per annum 73 pounds 
of sugar per capita, while Germany consumes 17, Italy 8, 
France 15, and England 25 pounds. 

The present increased cost of living results, in large part, 
from the extra quantities of food we eat. Meats, flour, and 
most other common food is higher in price in European coun- 
tries, where wages are low and the people are more generally 
poor than here. A resort to the “simple life” might remedy 
the cost of living—not free trade. 

This great disparity of living between our own and other 
countries, when carefully studied, will be found to be of para- 
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mount importance in solving the tariff problem. I have not 
the time or the data at hand to do the subject justice. The dis- 
parity is not confined to foodstuffs; it extends to luxuries. To- 
bacco may be taken as an illustrative example. 

A table before me, said to be prepared from the latest official 
records, gives the per annum per capita consumption of tobacco 
(1907) in France at 2.2 pounds; United Kingdom (Great Brit- 
ain), 2 pounds; Italy, 1.1 pounds; Austria (1906), 2.9 pounds; 
Hungary, 2.4 pounds; and the United States, 6 pounds. It thus 
appears that we consume per annum 6 pounds of tobacco for 
every man, woman, and child, equal to at least 5,400,000,000 
pounds, and three times as much as is consumed per capita in 
the amiee Kingdom, and more than double in any country 
named. 

Unless protection is maintained to secure employment at re- 
munerative wages for the millions of our wage-earners, they 
and their families will be driven, as in 1893-1897, to consume 
less food and use less clothing, and all of poorer quality. 
Wages will go down; on farms, less grain, cattle, and so forth, 
will be raised and sold at home or abroad, even at reduced 
prices, and lands and estates will depreciate in value. 

It needs hardly to be stated that prosperous home consumers 
afford a better market for the products of field and farm than 
poor people in distant parts, who are too poor to buy much and 
never buy anything their own country can supply. 

Other statistics produced in my former speech show that our 
national wealth doubled under protection from 1900 to 1907; 
that both exports and imports almost doubled in three protective 
years—1906, 1907, and 1908—over the three practically free- 
trade years—1895, 1896, and 1897—and that the difference in 
the same three years in the balances of exports over imports in 
favor of the protective years was $1,242,418,088. 

Indisputably this country has been, at periods before the civil 
war (1861) and during and since that war, save a short period 
(1894-97), when there was great distress in the land, governed 
by a more or less protective-tariff system, although it was not 
always well balanced, as the free-trade tariff reformers and 
selfish protectionists have had enough influence to cripple the 
system. Such protectionists seek protection for their own prod- 
uct and free trade for all things they buy. 

The most dangerous legislation to our prosperity and the most 
to be now feared is that advocated by pretended protectionists 
who favor protective duties on a particular industry or article 
in which they, or their constituents, are interested, and oppose 
such duties on other industries or articles; that is, insist on 
protection on what they have to sell and none on what they 
desire to buy. Protection, like many other good things, must be 
honestly and equitably provided for and administered, or it 
will prove an instrument of fraud and injustice. 

Protection by levying import duties will not secure the desired 
prosperity to this country even by fostering a multitude of in- 
dustries unless they are so built up as to mutually promote each 
other, and together insure profitable employment to the varied 
classes of working people. 

No single protected industry will be so managed as to pay to 
its employees better wages than are paid in other occupations 
or by other industries by its side which are languishing for any 
cause. The scale of wages paid will manifestly be such only as 
those carrying on the least profitable industry can afford to pay. 

If only a very few industries are fostered and all others are 
allowed to fail, then the few people who can be employed will 
get such, and only such, wages as the employers choose to pay— 
the lowest. 

Protection that does not secure, directly or indirectly, profit- 
able employment to the many is invidious and not warranted by 
any sound policy. It is only when the people are, in diverse 
occupations, generally and profitably employed that prosperity 
can prevail throughout this country. When thus employed, 
each industry is a patron, in some degree of all the others; 
the farmer of the manufacturer and the wage-earner; the man- 
ufacturer and wage-earner of each other and the farmer. If 
one class is not flourishing, the other classes will suffer. In- 
terdependency must exist to insure success. 

If free trade comes, it will inevitably bring down the price of 
wheat again to 50 cents per bushel, flour to three or four dollars 
a barrel, and corn, potatoes, and other food products in like 
proportion; but the millions of laborers will then be out of 
employment and unable to pay the price. 

Bryan and his party in 1896 and 1900 proposed to increase 
the price of wheat to $1 a bushel through free trade and free 
coinage of silver. Protection gave the farmer $1 a bushel in 
sound money. 

The other nations of the world have encouraged the enemies 
of protection in America, and they have assailed and decried it 
as unwise and not warranted by political economy; and inter- 
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national commerce has been manipulated, whenever possible, 
against the interest and progress of the United States, and 
through various causes our ships of commerce are seldom seen 
` on the high seas. Yet, in spite of all these and many other 
harmful conditions, our young Republic has outstripped the 
civilized nations of the world in internal and foreign commerce, 
growth, population, wealth, enterprise, progress, and in all 
things which go to advance civilization, education, Christianity, 
and fo make a great, happy, and prosperous people. We also 
lead the world, past and present, in science, inventions, and in 
useful improvements, necessary to keep in advance of other 
civilized countries; and we give more to endow colleges and 
universities, to support foreign missions and churches, and for 
charity than all other nations. There are no people on earth 
who enjoy, universally, more of the substantial blessings of life 
than those who live under our laws, Constitution, and flag. 

Young as this Nation is in years, it is a world power, not for 
war alone, but, in what is more important, for universal peace. 

I am almost as old as railroads—1827—in the United States, 
and now 100,000 American engines move annually above 2,000,- 
000,000 tons of freight, exceeding in tonnage that carried by 
all the other railway engines and by all the ships of the world. 
Our railway mileage—260,000 miles—is about equal to that of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. In round numbers, it also appears 
that, in value, the manufactures of this country are $18,000,- 
000,000 yearly, while those of Great Britain are less than 
$6,000,800,000 ; Germany, less than $5,000,000,000; and France, 
less than $4,000,000,000. This result is despite the fact that we, 
as a people, have been largely engaged in producing what is 
commonly called “raw material,’ such as cotton, wool, food- 
stuff, and so forth, and in spite of the further fact that the 
larger part of our country has, until recently, refused and neg- 
lected, as I have just shown, to participate in manufacturing 
industries, and in spite of this country’s youth and of the fact 
that its scale of wages for all kinds of labor has been more than 
double—often treble or quadruple—that of other countries. 

While the markets for manufactures and agricultural prod- 
ucts are mainly at home—about 95 per cent—and while British 
ships are the chief ocean carriers for the world, our exports, in 
value, are a little larger than Great Britain or Germany and 
twice that of France, not to mention other less-favored civilized 
countries, 

The present aggregate wealth of the United States, shown by 
the census reports and estimated from postal statistics, is 
$120,000,000,000—too great for the human mind to comprehend. 

Ours has become the greatest industrial nation of the earth. 
Our growth in population also exceeds any other nation. Immi- 
gration is a telltale, both as to adversity and prosperity. Immi- 
grants seek our shores from all civilized lands, and migration of 
our native population to seek new homes is very small. A re- 
cent official chart, which I have seen, shows the high points of 
immigration always in our most prosperous years and the lowest 
points in free-trade years. When our industries were threatened 
or destroyed in 1893-1897, and even when the bankers’ panic of 
1907 came, the foreign laborers crowded the ships in our ports, 
bound homeward. 

Why do poor people leave their native land and ancestral 
homes, where free trade exists, and go where protection exists, 
if the latter increases the cost of living and makes the poor 
poorer? 

They seek a country where they can make a living. 

It has always been the case that we buy more abroad in a 
protective period than in a free-trade period of like duration. 
It is thus that the customs revenues are kept up to maintain the 
Government. Absolute free trade would, of course, produce no 
public revenues. Approximate free trade has almost the same 
result. It prevents the utilization at home of our ores in the 
earth, our agricultural products, our building of large plants, 
and the canstruction of machinery to fill them, and prevents the 
employment at fair wages of onr millions of laborers, and it 
forces our surplus farm and other products to be sold at home, 
if at all, at comparatively low prices, or to pauper-paid people 
abroad at like prices, first paying the cost of transportation; it 
destroys railway activities in transportation, as our factory and 
farm products are reduced to a minimum, and our people be- 
come too poor to travel, and there are manifestly many other 
causes that in free-trade times create universal depression, pov- 
erty, and suffering, all of which necessarily results in our people 
not buying or consuming as much, or of as great value, of for- 
eign product as in times when our people are generally engaged 
in prosperous business pursuits and are lucratively employed. 
This applies to all classes—those who buy diamonds, pearls, or 
other jewels and costly ornaments, as well as those who buy 
only the usually imported commoner articles. 

As our population has increased the agriculturists have rela- 
tively decreased; that is, the consumers of bread and meat and 


other common edible things haye increased out of proportion 
to the amount produced or the number engaged in their produc- 
tion. The consumers of common food products in the United 
States have grown proportionately great. Agriculture should 
be promoted, encouraged, and enlarged to the end that it may 
keep pace with the wants of our whole population. Our waste 
places should be conserved by irrigation and reclamation, and 
agriculture should be popularized in all possible ways as, ere 
long, the population of the States will exceed 100 and more to 
the square mile, while now it is less than 50. The farmer 
population of this country has relatively and steadily decreased 
for almost one hundred years. 

The recent (1907) financial or bank panic, principally in 
New York City, affected the rich, and the value of stocks, divi- 
dends, and incomes of those holding them so as to then almost 
wholly cut off the importation of diamonds and the like and 
their sale in this country. With the return of prosperity 
and business confidence came the return of the diamond im- 
portation and increased revenues. This is illustrative of the 
fluctuations of our trade in all importations whether for sale 
to the rich or to those of more limited means. 

There seems to be a popular notion that business activities 
or prosperity is measured by the condition of the so-called 
“rich.” This is a fallacy from every point of view. First, 
those usually classed as rich are few in number compared to 
all the others. And the majority of the so-cailed “rich,” 
although they may appear to own large property or control 
large assets, are more uniformly in straitened circumstances 
and in need of ready money to meet pressing demands and 
more often obliged to curtail to the last degree their expenses 
than those usually classed as of small estate and in moderate 
circumstances. Such rich may appear to measure prosperity 
and to enjoy it when they do not. 

There is another class who splurge on what, by accident, 
inheritance, or worse means, come under their control, who 
often, for a brief time, attract attention in the business world, 
but whose business life is so short and inconsequential as to 
only give a little elusive coloring to the real great business in- 
dustries that go steadily on where capital and labor are wisely 
and honestly combined, and where manufacturers, farmers, la- 
borers, bankers, merchants, and all, with capital and labor in 
proper combination, are located together or in proximity, and 
where each and all honestly strive for success, acting upon the 
business principle that each class is essential to the success of 
each and all the other classes. 

Of course, it is manifest that everywhere in our country the 
rich, measured by the value of their estate, are a very small 
per cent of the whole number; and statistics show that the 
wealth of the rich, great.as it is, is an insignificant part of the 
wealth possessed by our other citizens. It is hard to draw the 
line between those accounted rich and those who are really 
rich, or those in moderate circumstances. A man who so 
lives and conducts his affairs as to never be in debt should be 
regarded as rich. So we must deal in our legislative calcula- 
tions with the masses and their numbers. If we legislate for 
them wisely, the rich will not require special legislation in their 
interest. I do not believe that the condition of the masses is 
improved by legislation that curtails the efforts and ambition 
of the prosperous or of the rich, or that assails or threatens to 
assail their condition. Anything that destroys or paralyzes the 
God-created energy and ambition of humanity is a practical 
sin, and operates to retard civilization and the spread of Chris- 
tianity and to prevent the attainment of the human race to 
such mental and moral heights as it is capable of reaching and 
maintaining. All calculations looking to general business re- 
sults must be made on the common people, and the few really 
rich may be disregarded. 

The free field that Christianity and civilization gives to a free 
people enables them, individually and collectively, to delve into 
the mysteries of creation and nature's laws and to discover in 
them principles which are adapted to the highest delights, pleas- 
ures, and usefulness of mankind. To curtail by legislation 
this free field, so as to prevent by honest energy and by supe- 
rior ability the acquisition of property, would be a long step 
toward preventing the attainment of all the great things the 
Creator made us capable of enjoying. If it had not been nec- 
essary for the happiness and existence of the human race that 
it should be constituted of individuals of varied and different 
habits and with wholly different and divergent ambitions, if 
not instincts, and of unequal capabilities and enjoyments, men- 
tally, physically, and morally, God's wisdom would have created 
it accordingly. 

From a human standpoint it is manifest that mankind would 
have been a failure compared with what it is had all humanity 
been so created as to only enjoy the same mental, moral, and 
physical things; and to possess only the same attainments and 
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the same capabilities; to have only the same thoughts, the same 
tastes, the same enjoyments, and the same wants and desires 
in life based upon the same standard of usefulness or effort. 

It is a mistaken notion of some good people that a wise and 
benign government should, by law, provide for the maintenance 
and prosperity of its citizens. This no government can do or 
ever has done or ever will do or ever should do. It is absurdly 
impossible for a government to do this; and besides, if it could, 
by law, provide for the maintenance and comfort of its citizens, 
it would be unwise to do so. Citizens thus maintained would 
not be worth maintaining. They would possess no energy, en- 
terprise, or independent manhood, not even enough to be patri- 
otic defenders of their government or capable of being grateful 
for what they enjoyed. 

If there be those who dream that by law there can be brought 
about an equal distribution of opportunities and wealth, they 
are doomed, as always in the past, to disappointment. The 
Oreator so created us as to make the realization of such a 
dream impossible, and doubtless wisely so. Equality in all our 
attributes and in all things would prevent that display of ambi- 
tion, energy, and spirit essential to human attainments and, of 
course, to human happiness. 

The universal effort of all mankind is first to acquire prop- 
erty, at least a competency, and all to better the natural condi- 
tions of life. It is, always has been, and always will be laud- 
able for an individual to strive to produce and acquire a fair 
share of the wealth of the world. 

Civilization is distinguished from barbarism by a recognition 
and a guaranty of separate individual rights as well as of col- 
lective or governmental rights. When the primitive, nomadic 
shepherd wanderers of the earliest times showed some glim- 
mering conceptions of civilization, they first respected property 
rights in domesticated animals, sheep, goats, and so forth, and 
greatness and power was awarded to those possessed of property 
in proportion to the amount they individually held; and when 
these shepherd people grew so numerous as not to be able 
peaceably to water their animals at lakes or flowing streams 
they dug wells, and then not only claimed to own the well they 
had dug, but all the land naturally tributary to it. 

From that period to this man, in all stages of progress or of 
civilization, has struggled for the ownership of property, and 
there has been conceded to him not only the right to own, 
possess, and enjoy it in life, but to dispose of it during life and 
by last will and testament after death. 

Of course a government should so legislate within the scope 
of its powers as to preserve and protect all of its citizens, espe- 
cially the humblest, with the most discriminating care, in all 
their natural rights and privileges of person, property, capa- 
bilities, opportunities, and liberties. -And those who, like the 
yeteran soldier, gave of his lifeblood, and sacrificed limb, 
strength, energy, and health to preserve his country’s integrity 
and free institutions, should be in turn compensated, as far as 
possible, by the generous bounty of his nation; and so also, for 
like reasons, should his dependent widow and children be cared 
for when he is dead. The veteran soldier's right in the Gov- 
ernment he fought for manifestly stands on a wholly different 
footing from the rights of an ordinary citizen. 

A government is a creation of the people—the people are not 
the creation of a government. A free government is formed 
by the people for the mutual preservation and protection of 
their rights, individually and collectively, and not to create any 
new rights not founded in natural rights. 

Keeping in view all the time that a tariff for revenue is an 
absolute necessity, or that some other method of taxation more 
direct would have to be adopted to adequately raise funds to 
carry on our Government and to maintain it in the category 
of the greatest of nations, and as a moral, progressive world 
power, both in promoting peace and in case of war, it only 
remains to so regulate our tariff system as to best promote the 
prosperity and happiness of our own people. The Republican 
party seeks to do this by providing for the utilization of our 
natural resources and the upbuilding of all kinds of industries 
and the employment of our people at fair wages. 

The old-time Democratic policy was to so legislate as to pro- 
mote foreign trade and thus suppress home trade. Its policy 
was both to buy and sell abroad. This could only result in our 
people living, producing, and laboring on the same low scale 
as the downtrodden subjects of kings and emperors. The Demo- 
eratic slogan was: “ Buy where you can buy the cheapest and 
sell where you can sell the dearest.” This, in free-trade prac- 
tice, worked the contrary, and resulted in our buying where 
we bought the dearest and selling where we sold the cheapest. 

The Republican protective policy is to foster and promote 
our own natural resources, the products of our fields and farm, 
mines, factories, and shops, so as to secure employment to our 
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people in all the varied vocations of useful industries and so as 
to produce as near universal prosperity as possible. 

A Democratic Senator [Mr. Gore] recently exclaimed on the 
floor of the Senate: 

I do not believe that the American consumer should be taxed to en- 
rich the American producer. 

This manner of assuming that there are two such classes in 
our country is quite common, and though very superficial is 
regarded as politically catchy. There is in our American bet- 
erogeneous business organization or system no producers as 
distinguished from consumers and no consumers as distinguished 
from producers. Of course in making this statement I exclude 
paupers and vagabonds, who were not under the old Articles 
of Confederation regarded even as citizens. Those who pro- 
duce one or more articles are the consumers of them and of 
articles produced by others, who, in turn, consume of their 
own production and of the production of others. It is a ques- 
tion of the general and harmonious protection of all pursuits 
or occupations, so as to insure suitable provision for the needs 
and wants of all as fully as possible, To protect one industry 
and not others would work injustice, or to inequitably protect 
certain industries would result in hardship, and be wrong. 

Webster, as early as April 1, 1824, while contrasting an 
“American policy” and a “foreign policy” in this House, con- 
densed the whole truth of protection into one sentence: 

That is the truest American 71 which shall most usefully employ 
American capital and labor and best sustain the whole population. 

The primary grievance of the colonies against England was 
her protective policy at home and prohibitory policy as to her 
American colonies, by which they were prohibited from all 
kinds of manufacturing and from selling only to England or 
from buying anywhere than in England or of English production. 

Senator Frye, of Maine, has summarized Great Britain's 
protective and prohibitory policy toward her American colonies 
prior to the Revolution and their grievances which led to the 
Declaration of Independence in these words: 


For centuries England was the most earnest, vigorous, and deter- 
mined champion of protection the world ever saw, enforced the ex- 
tremest doctrines by all the powers of war and all the arts of diplo- 
macy. She destroyed the growing eommerce of Ireland by one blow 
of her navigation laws, repressed her cattle raising, her wool growin, 
her manufactures, and made her the waste of to-day. She attemp 
the same rôle in America, forbade the exportation of her products to 
any other country than her own, forced all the carrying trade into 
English bottoms, repressed all manufactures of fabrics, and provided 
by law that none of the American colonies should manufacture iron 
of any kind, that no smith should make a boit, spike or nail, bar or 
rod iron; that no mill or other engine for rolling iron or furnace for 
making steel should be 3 finally drove us to revolution and 
lost the brightest gem from her diadem. 

Legislation now that would destroy our home industries and 
prevent profitable investment of our capital, that would turn 
our millions of well-employed laborers from our mines, mills, 
and shops to idleness would be a long step again toward the 
dependent business slavery our ancestors fought to be liberated 
from. 

Through the severest of protection policies England gained 
the ascendency in the manufacturing industries of the world, 
and then, through free trade and unfair competition, it has 
sought to maintain such ascendency. With her monopoly of the 
ocean traffic and her cheaper labor she seeks to produce for, 
and to carry to, the markets of the world. England selfishly 
favors free trade in America. Her manufacturers will tender 
their goods in our ports at low prices, if duty free, hoping to 
again monopolize and control our trade so as to destroy our 
industries, leaving them to go back to the old prices charged 
when no American competition existed. Some other countries 
might also try to follow the English example. 

Free trade for this country has many advocates (protection 
none) in foreign parts. With producers in foreign countries 
and only consumers in this country there is no trouble in mak- 
ing two classes; the foreign producer to prey on th® American 
consumer. Democratic policy leads inevitably to this result. 
It must never be forgotten that all protected articles manu- 
factured in this country sell cheaper now to our people than 
they sold for when solely manufactured abroad. 

Clothing generally, especially woolen, now sell at lower prices 
than formerly, when they were chiefly imported from abroad 
and when wool and woolens were not adequately protected as 
they were not under the Wilson tariff act of 1894. 

A supposed aspirant for President of the United States (Gov- 
ernor Harmon, of Ohio) in a recent Fourth of July jolly mes- 
sage to Tammany shows he is still beneath the hind axle of the 
free-trade car of Juggernaut, by saying: 


Freedom from the im tions of a foreign government is not worth 
what it costs if our vern: 


ment is permitted oan pe on all the 
poopie by increasing the cost of living in order to 1 the profits of 
W. 
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If time permitted, it would be entertaining to analyze this new 
form of declaring a preference for foreign productions over 


American. A summary analysis shows the governor regards 
the principal object of tariff protection to be to secure freedom 
from foreign impositions of some kind; that it costs something 
to secure such freedom (others believe the Government receives 
a revenue from import duties) ; that protective duties increase 
the cost of living and solely “to swell the profits of the few.” 

The manifest logic of his new departure is that it is prefer- 
able to suffer impositions from foreign producers; to buy only 
of them; to neglect to use our own material; to prevent our 
capital from investment; to keep our laborers from employment 
in mills, mines, and shops, and to force them to other fields, if 
they can be found, for employment at minimum wages, and to 
compel the agriculturists to transport and find a market abroad, 
if at all, for their surplus, lest it may turn out that if all classes 
of our people are employed profitably, prices of farm products 
would advance and incidentally increase the cost of living, and 
some of our people might make money. This is old-time Demo- 
cratic doctrine (soon to be obsolete, I believe) of so legislating 
for the protection of the poor as to keep them always poor. 

He does not seem to know that if our people are engaged in 
lucrative employment they necessarily prosper and become good 
purchasers of things entering into a civilized existence, both 
needful and ornamental; nor does he seem to know that a mar- 
ket for our products of farm or factory is always better at home 
when our people are busy in diversified employments than it is 
possible to be among poorly paid foreigners. With universal 
free trade, why will not our laborers be as poor as those of 
other countries? 

What and whose industry would Governor Harmon destroy? 
Should the farmer be compelled to sell foodstuff for lower 
prices? Should the American manufacturers be put out of 
business? Should American capital become idle, and should 
laborers be deprived of employment in mines, mills, and shops 
by tariff revision so that living should become cheaper? 

An unequal tariff is dangerous and, in general, fatal to any 
one protected industry, and an unequal protection of industries, 
whether agricultural or mechanical, or both, is dangerous to 
the success of the whole protective system in our country. The 
history and experience in the past of any one important in- 
dustry will demonstrate the truth of the last statement. The 
wool and woolen industry, the iron and steel industry, and so 
forth, are only leading examples. 

The earliest attempts to manufacture woolen goods largely 
failed in New England for want of protection to woolgrowers. 
So low had become the flocks of sheep in the United States that 
the Government could not buy domestic or foreign wool sufficient 
to clothe or for blankets for its soldiers in the war of 1812. 
In 1813 one-half million dollars was expended for army clothes 
and blankets of foreign production. During that war broad- 
cloths brought as high as $18 a yard, and merino wool cost in 
1812 and 1813 about $1.50 per pound, and advanced to about 
$3 per pound before the war closed. 

Near the close of the war of 1812 it became impossible for 
the United States to purchase at any price, though it offered 
above $1.50 per pound, enough wool to manufacture rough 
clothing and blankets for her soldiers then in the field. Our 
Nation in its then trial for commercial independence had been 
so unwise as to fail to foster the wool and woolen industry. 
This was unpatriotic. When the war was over the first im- 
pulse was to protect American woolen manufacturers—not wool. 
This failed, of course, for (1) the want of domestic wool to 
manufacture; (2) the impossibility to purchase it of foreign 
production at a reasonable price; and (3) thus handicapped, 
those who sought—chiefiy New England people—to manufacture 
woolens were undersold through an influx of importations, 
chiefly of English manufacture, the duty then on woolens being 
only 5 per cent ad valorem. = 

Such importations in nine months of 1815 were valued at 
$83,000,000, and in 1816 at $155,250,000. Thus the gold and 
silver of our country, then scarce, went to foreign parts. The 
result was that New England, then the largest grower of sheep, 
as well as other parts of our country, turned sensibly to pro- 
tecting wool as well as the woolens, so that our manufacturers 
of woolens could get domestic wool to supply them. This proved 
wise, and only in periods since when the sheep industry was 
not protected have our woolen manufactories languished. 
There is still some lapsing in the minds of woolen manufac- 
turers into the foolish notion of old that wool should be ac- 
counted as raw material, and that if put on the free list the 
sheep raiser would still continue to produce sufficient of it 
on our high-priced lands with high-priced labor and sell it 
to woolen factories as low as it can be bought from sheep 
raised on the wild lands of South America or the Cape of 


Good Hope, Africa, they totally ignoring the importance of pro- 
ducing at home enough mutton and wool to supply us in peace 
and war; and they disregard the further important fact that pro- 
tection to wool has, in the long run, cheapened both mutton and 
woolen goods to our own people, and it has employed capital 
and labor in sheep raising and woolén production at home, and 
has also prevented our money from being sent abroad to pur- 
chase woolen goods and clothing of foreign manufacture. 

Like examples could be given with like results, varying only 
with conditions, with numerous other protected articles now 
produced in the United States. 

Railway iron in the forties, of poor quality—strap or flat 
rails—before protection, of foreign production, sold as high as 
$138 per ton; it went down under moderate protection to only 
a little less than $100 per ton, save when for a short time it 
sold for as low as $42 per ton to break up infant American iron 
mills that tried to compete in its production. When this was 
accomplished the price went back to as high as $122 per ton. 
When, in 1870, it was proposed to place a duty of $28 on steel 
rails, a Mr. Marshall, in this House, exclaimed that it would, to 
that extent, increase the cost of steel rails and largely stop rail- 
road building. The average price then of Bessemer steel rails 
was $106.75 a ton, which promptly went down to $68.75 a ton, 
and before the $28 duty was lowered—it is now, under the Ding- 
ley Act, $7.84 a ton—such steel rails sold in this country as low 
as $23 a ton of American manufacture and of the best quality. 
The industry has so developed that the United States is now 
the largest steel-rail producer in the world. Iron is no longer 
used for rails. American steel rails are laid down in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, as well as in all parts of the American Con- 
tinent. The Russians used it largely in their Siberian Railway. 
The morning papers announce an order on a Birmingham, Ala., 
steel mill for 50,000 tons of steel rails for export to South 
America. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. At what price? 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not think the price was named, but I am 
not sure. If anybody knows, I would be glad to hear it, but I 
do not. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. KEIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. If I understood the trend of the gentle- 
man’s remarks, they are—— 

Mr. KEIFER. If you are going to make a speech, I can not 
yield, because I have only five minutes remaining. I can not go 
into any such discussion now. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he thought protection cheapened the price of rails? 

Mr. KEIFER. If protection does it? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Yes. 

Mr. KEIFER. Protection did do it. When there was a duty 
of $28 a ton the selling price of steel rails went down to $23 a 
ton. : 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Why do not you advocate a duty of $14 a 
ton instead of $7.40 a ton, and then they would be sold at $14 
a ton, according to your reasoning? 

Mr. KEIFER. Oh, no. There is no reasoning of that kind 
in it at all. 

The tin industry in the United States is solely a creature of 
protection. Despite these and other equally illustrative ex- 
amples, there are those who still insist the consumer always 
pays the duty. 

An equally strong and illustrative example appears by the 
operation of the duty on cattle hides, leather, and the articles 
it enters into. The quantity of each has, through protection, 
been largely increased, even to a substantial export trade in 
shoes and other leather goods, and the resultant increase in the 
number of cattle in the United States has largely enhanced the 
now always inadequate supply of beef. We are now the largest 
cattle-raising country in the world. 

The question of revenue aside, universal free trade is far 
preferable in this country to protection through duties on im- 
ports on only a few of the many important industries. Pro- 
tection must be, as nearly as possible, national or universal, 
and equitably applied and administered, or it will not succeed. 

Protection thus applied can not promote trusts or monopo- 
lies, while protection only on particular articles, like free trade, 
will inevitably foster them: Common sense teaches us that 
trusts and monopolies prosper greatest when supplied with 
material, duty free. Free-trade England is the normal home of 
monopolies. 

Free trade, experience has proved, facilitates the formation 
of combinations, monopolies, and trusts. The poorer the masses 
of people are, the more helpless they are to resist the power 
and influence of capital and the greed of the monopolist, or te 
protect themselves by successful competition. 
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It is an insult to ordinary intelligence to insist that the 
cheaper the trusts or monopolies are supplied with the raw 
materials they use the less prosperous they will be. 

Originally, in Alexander Hamilton’s time, and when it was 
regarded of the first importance to build up manufactures 
against England especially, and when what has been denomi- 
nated raw material, such as the products of agriculture and 
ore mined in raw state from the earth, was greatly out of pro- 
portion to American manufactured goods, it was thought wise 
by protectionists to put them on the free list. Now all this is 
changed and agricultural products and materials of natural 
growth, or found in the earth, no longer bear such relation to 
finished goods, and they need and deserve the same protection 
to secure their production and to promote enterprise and labor 
as the more finished products. 

It is no longer right or necessary to protect the manufacturer's 
finished product from foreign competition by a direct duty and 
at the same time exempt that which enters into the goods he 
produces from duty so he may go to foreign parts, even to 
barbaric regions (as for cattle hides), to acquire it at lower 
rates than it can be produced by our own citizens. This dis- 
crimination is so manifestly unjust in the present advanced 
state of our country as to, if pursued, endanger the whole pro- 
tective system, which must rest for success on equity to all 
classes of producers. Let the selfish protectionists beware. 

Protection is not a struggle for the advantage of one citizen 
or a class of citizens over others. 

Democrats pretend to regard the revision of the tariff as a 
work in the interest of the poor, assuming that those who are 
now classed as poor will always remain poor; that they will 
always be consumers and never producers. 

The theory of legislating for the poor, as though they were to 
remain poor, is false and demagogical. Legislation pertaining 
to the business of our country should, as far as possible. be 
so shaped as to prevent poverty and to enable the poor to acquire 
and hold property. This latter can only be accomplished by 
providing for the general employment of capital and labor in our 
own country. If capital can not be successfully employed here, 
labor will be unemployed, and distress must follow; and the 
products of the soil will be sold for little, if at all, to our home 
people, who will be largely without ability to buy what they need 
wherever produced. 

Legislation that paralyzes or destroys established home in- 
dustries or prevents their being successfully established is a 
certain means of creating poverty and distress and will prove 
to be a political crime. It is not, and never has been, a crime 
to possess an estate when acquired by honest-toil and methods, 
nor is it, or has it ever been, a badge of merit to be poor and 
dependent. Poverty is not a virtue, but a misfortune to be 
averted. ; 

Republicans regard the revision of the tariff as a work in 
the interest of prosperity, knowing that skill, genius, and energy 
belong to those who are obliged to toil for a living, and that 
their toiling should and will, in our country, bring something 
more to them than a mere scant existence—that revision should 
be such as to secure to the masses all possible opportunities and 
a full share of prosperity, and not to doom them, or any part of 
them, to poverty. Universal education, also an incident of 
American prosperity, has opened the door of the highest possi- 
bilities to the so-called “ poor” and the rich alike. 

Notwithstanding the few rich, the great bulk of the aggregate 
wealth of this country is possessed by those who work and live 
economically and within their income. 

The jealousy displayed by some Democrats over the wealth 
and general prosperity of the manufacturing parts of the 
United States as compared with other parts has been shown 
during a very recent debate here; but this jealousy is fast 
breaking down, as through our protective policy certain new 
regions are being touched by prosperity, and the people, seeing 
it, are made to understand the folly of longer crying in the 
desert of free trade. 

The common cry, however just in a particular case, con- 
stantly set up against the inordinately rich individuals or the 
highly prosperous railway and other corporations is only a con- 
venient method of assailing the principle of universal enter- 
prise, which results in general prosperity. 

Apparently Democracy believes the way for the poor in this 
country to be happy is to destroy the prosperity now in this 
land and have it occupied only by the poor. This is not the 
time to pick out those who have become rich and apparently 
prosperous through unfair or dishonest methods. Suffice it to 
say that, compared to the whole number of highly prosperous 
people in the United States, they do not number as many hun- 
dred as the honest, hard-working men number in hundred thou- 
sands. 


Should it be possible by enacting legislation here, by a revi- 
sion of the tariff or otherwise, to destroy the estates and the 
businesses of these few denominated “ unduly rich,” including all 
the large and prosperous corporations denominated “ monopo- 
lies” or “ trusts,” and also all the great railroad corporations in 
the United States, what would be the condition of the people 


generally in the United States? Would not those who are now 
reasonably and honestly prosperous become at once in strait- 
ened circumstances? Would not those who are now, by industry 
and honest toil, living in fairly comfortable circumstances, be- 
come at once unemployed, poor, and in want and distress, and 
would not the now poor become poorer and more dependent 
and a charge upon a public that was too poor in resources to 
care for them? The families of all these classes would almost 
alike be stricken with pauperism. 

The logic of the policy of Democratic Members upon this floor, 
with some gratifying exceptions, is to so reduce our tariff duties 
as to bring about the dire results I have just depicted. They 
seek to bankrupt the prosperous, whether individuals or cor- 
porations, including all corporation stockholders, however hon- 
est and innocent they may be, simply because they have, by in- 
dustry, superior energy, business methods, and economy, accu- 
mulated. something; and to do this they would open our ports 
to the free incoming of the goods of all sorts produced in cheap 
producing, not only of the civilized, but of the barbaric, parts of 
the world, thereby overthrowing our home industries and turn- 
ing those now employed at reasonably good wages out of em- 
ployment. The consequences of such Democratic revision are too 


‘serious to contemplate. Vested rights of property and busi- 


ness, free-trade Democracy proposes to totally disregard, how- 
ever honestly such rights came. If it is right to protect an 
infant industry, it is right to protect the industry when full 
grown if it needs it, The same necessity to protect the wage- 
earner exists when an industry has been fully established as 
when it was in its infancy. I need hardly repeat that there is 
no such thing as a mere consumer in this country, and onght 
not to be, as distinguished from a producer. 

Unless a man produces something—that is, by his skill, labor, 
or genius he earns something—he can not acquire anything 
to consume unless by gift or through charity. A producer in 
America is a consumer, and generally in somewhat equal pro- 
portions. A person who produces nothing must starve or live 
as a pauper. Protection will not aid the willingly idle or the 
slothful. It will aid the frugal and the industrious. The non- 
producing idle and slothful are natural free traders. 

What is sought by the Republican party in its work of revi- 
sion is not a horizontal revision downward, but such an equitable 
adjustment of the tariff schedules as will best secure an ade- 
quate revenue and the general prosperity of our people, and do 
the least to disturb present honest business conditions, and to 
guarantee the most universal employment of our tillers of the 
soil and toilers in mines, mills, and factories. By doing this it 
will keep its platform promise, as I have shown. With this 
done all mercantile, commercial, and other pursuits will prosper. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

A score and a half years ago I prophesied in a speech on this 
floor that free trade would come and prove a calamity to this 
Nation. It came; the prophecy was fulfilled. Should it come 
again the calamity will be increased in the proportion that our 
people have since prospered and multiplied. We are yet too near 
that disastrous period to forget it. Protection alone restored 
prosperity. The lesson should not be repeated. If it must, let 
the free-trade votaries do it. 

The Republican party, with its half century of achievements 
in the cause of liberty, national unity, humanity, sound money, 
and of national and individual progress, should not be the polit- 
ical iconoclast of its own work. Its star of glory is not ready to 
set. Its banner of protection should remain unfurled, inscribed: 
Universal prosperity for America.” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield twenty-five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livrncston] for the time he 
has so kindly yielded to me. My remarks, Mr. Chairman, will 
not be addressed to the pending urgent deficiency bill. My 
attention has been called to a certain paragraph in the pending 
urgent deficiency bill, and I was asked if there was any objec- 
tion to it. The item referred to is as follows: 

For payment of the salary of Oscar R. Hundley as United States 


district judge for the northern district of Alabama, on account of the 
fiscal years, as follows. 


Amounting to $12,733.33. By reason, Mr. Chairman, of the 
notoriety and publicity that was given to the earnest and 
protracted efforts for the defeat of the confirmation of Judge 
Hundley, who occupied the federal bench under two appoint- 
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ments from President Roosevelt for more than two years, it 
becomes me to say here, by reason of the many misrepresenta- 
tions and untrue statements which were made against the 
motives of the Representatives of Alabama who conducted this 
contest, that I am authorized by Representatives CLAYTON, 
HEFLIN, BURNETT, Craic, Mr. Dent, who succeeded Mr. Wiley, 
and for myself, to say that we have no opposition to make 
whatever to this item in this deficiency bill; and I take occa- 
sion to say further, in this connection, that the contest urged 
by the six Alabama Democratic Representatives—lasting for 
more than two years—that finally, after a full hearing, the 
President of the United States recognized the truth and the 
accuracy of the grounds of our objection, and refused to reap- 
point Judge Hundley, and made a most acceptable appointment 
to the bar and the people of Alabama to fill his place. That 
ends the matter with us. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question there? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. As I understand it, there is no question that 
Judge Hundley, or whatever his name is, performed the services 
of judge during the time that he held appointment from the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. None in the world; and for that reason, 
having opposed Judge Hundley, as these six Democratic Ala- 
bama Congressmen did before a Republican administration, and 
haying succeeded in establishing the grounds of our objection, 
aided in the latter part of it by a large number of Alabama law- 
yers, I say that it is our pleasure as well as our duty, as repre- 
sentatives of our constituents, that this should end it. The 
Government owes somebody, and let it pay him. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks that I intend to make during the 
time allowed me to-day will refer to the net income corporation 
tax. I am glad to say here now in this connection that I notice 
with a great deal of pleasure that the President, who is sup- 
posed to be the “ umpire” of the Republican conferees, that are 
in session now, intends to recast and revise, if the newspapers 
are correct, this wonderfully important corporation tax. I am 
glad to hear that, for it needs not only revision, but withdrawal 
and abandonment. I confess that I am not disposed, after a 
careful investigation and after as careful a study as I am able 
to give it from the standpoint of a lawyer, as well as one of jus- 
tice, to say that I will not support at any time or under any con- 
ditions this net income corporation tax as the “least of evils” 
presented to me for consideration, for the reason, Mr. Chairman, 
that I believe that it is the very worst of evils—the worst char- 
acter of this species of legislation. 

I am not disposed very much to support an inheritance tax. 
I confess that it is not agreeable to me; does not look exactly 
right that the Government should stand as the first one at the 
bier of a dead citizen and assert its prior and preferred claim 
as a devisee of the estate. I do not believe that that is the place 
the Federal Government ought to oceupy, and the inheritance 
tax does that. 

I do not believe that a stamp tax is anything to compare 
on line of objection with a corporation tax. Certainly not as 
a revenue gatherer, and it is money that the Republican party 
is on the search for now. The last evidence that we had of a 
corporation tax was that it yielded $40,000,000 in this country, 
and the chief objection to a stamp tax is its history. No 
man can urge against the stamp tax that it is unequal, that it is 
unfair, or that it is unjust, or that it makes discriminations 
among the citizens. Why? Because, as I recall the stamp tax, 
the Government provided a stamp for the citizen to place upon 
any kind of commercial paper—check or other bankable pa- 
per—where he negotiated a mortgage or where he executed a 
promissory note, and no man that did not deal in banks and 
did not give mortgages and execute these promissory notes was 
ever called upon to pay a cent of the stamp tax. The amount 
of the tax was measured by the amount stated in the paper 
executed. 

Now, what is the corporation tax? It starts out- with a 
monstrous inequality. It starts out with a principle of dis- 
crimination and distinction among the people that is inex- 
cusable. I know that it is in the nature of an excise tax, 
and the supposition is that when the Government resorts to 
an excise tax there is no limit upon its power. In its true 
analysis it is a privilege tax—a tax that the Government 
makes a citizen pay to carry on business. What tax is so 
unpopular as a privilege tax? There is not, from a constitu- 
tional standpoint, a limit on its power as to accountability for 
discriminations in the use of an excise tax, but there is this limit 
on it, that the Government ought never to place a tax upon 
its people that is unjust and unfair. Why is it unfair? Why, 
it has become a custom largely—at least I know that to be 
true in some sections, and I suppose more so in other sections 


of the Union—that a great many of the best business men of 
our country have seen proper to have themselves incorporated 
in business. Why do they do that? It is perfectly patent to 
any lawyer why it is done. 

When incorporated, and a man dies or retires from the firm, 
there is no detention or delay to the business, as there would 
be in a partnership or other business. In the case of an indi- 
vidual, or a partnership composed of individuals, if a man dies 
or if one resigns from the firm, the law brings about an una void- 
able delay in the business by reason of settlement with admin- 
istrators, guardians, and executors. Is it right, now, for this 
law to compel these men that are incorporating themselves and 
engaging in no interstate business at all, scarcely, to bear this 
tax and let the neighbor across the street that is engaged in 
the same business as an individual or a partnership—a rival— 
bear none of the burden? No man can justify it from the stand- 
point of equity and justice. He can justify it as to its being 
constitutional under the excise law, but he can not excuse it 
from the standpoint of morality and honesty and fairness to the 
citizens alike. 

I know since this matter has been brought up recently, and 
urged, as we all know, by the President of the United States, 
that an amendment has been offered to it. There has been a 
great deal of earnest comment about this tax all over the coun- 
try. The people, Mr. Chairman, are always aroused when ap- 
pealed to, when a wrong or injustice or discrimination is about 
to be perpetrated upon them. The people like that great Ameri- 
can principle—treat all alike. 

They came in with an amendment, as we were told through 
the newspapers, that no amount of income less than $5,000 would 
be subjected to this corporation-income tax. I say, then, if they 
go forward, as the President of the United States is now being 
persuaded to do, and reduce this tax from 2 to 1 per cent, that 
the principle is not altered at all, if we get down to the real 
equity of the matter. If we uphold in reality the administra- 
tion of equitable theories and principles in any of these excise 
statutes that we are talking about, ihvoked for the collection 
of reyenue for the country, I do not believe that there ought 
to be any “dead line” drawn. Many people now believe the 
Government, as a matter of equity and justice, ought not to 
make any difference between men who have small and those 
who have large incomes, except that each man bear his burden 
according to his income. 

If wé proceed upon the theory which is just and right and 
aecording to the great principles of our American institutions, 
that every man ought to contribute more or less, according to his 
capacity, to defraying the expenses of our Government honestly, 
economically administered, then every man ought to contribute 
more or less under this income tax. It would then come down, 
descend the scale, to the place where the great maxim of the 
law “de minimis” preyails—get down so far and so low that the 
income is so small that the law can not afford to take notice of 
it. That is the principle that is laid down in the great principles 
of equity in the affairs of this country and the civilized world. I 
am fully aware that this principle in the matter of taxation has 
been abandoned by the Federal Government and the States. 

Certainly no limit by this corporation law ought to be devised 
as to the issuance of bonds by the corporation, for that in effect 
would be placing a limit on the thrift, energy, and business tact 
of the citizen; yet the income could and would be appropriated 
to the payment of the interest on these bonds, for they escape 
taxation under this corporation law. I could easily name many 
other practical objections to this proposed tax. It was urged as 
an objection to the inheritance tax, that many of the States had 
an inheritance tax and it was not a sound policy to duplicate 
such a tax by the Government. It will not be denied that many 
of the corporations whose net incomes are to be taxed get their 
charters from the State, and in many of the States, counties, 
and cities a privilege tax to do business is imposed on these cor- 
porations. Must the State, county, and city surrender its reve- 
nue legitimately derived from such sources? 

Do we find, Mr. Chairman, looking into this corporation tax, 
the suggestion of the necessity of requiring all corporations do- 
ing interstate business to be chartered by the Federal Govern- 
ment? This dangerous policy of the centralization of power at 
Washington has in the past few years emanated from high 
official sources. I do not hesitate to say that I am an advocate 
of the income-tax law included in the last national Democratic 
platform at Denver. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not even propose to discuss the consti- 
tutionality of this corporation tax, which I would be very glad 
to give my views upon if I had the opportunity. I know that 
the President of the United States—honest, sincere, and anx- 
ious to secure the passage of a law that would stand the con- 
stitutional test—has called around him for consultation the 
ablest lawyers of his able Cabinet and has called for the assist- 
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ance of other able lawyers. But we can not ignore the fact 
that in this country for more than one hundred years the 
courts of this country and Congress have accepted the theory 
that an income tax was constitutional because it was not a 


direct tax. We are led to believe that among the reasons given 
by the Supreme Court of the United States why that income 
tax was declared unconstitutional was because it made no ex- 
ception in behalf of rentals derived from real estate, and for 
that reason it was pronounced a direct tax. But what do you 
have from some of these able lawyers of the Cabinet and other 
able lawyers who have been conferring with the President of 
the United States upon this subject—the corporation tax—as to 
the fact that there is no exception made in the incomes of cor- 
porations of rentals from real estate? 

I would like to read one thing that the President of the 
United States said upon this corporation tax in his special 
message: 

But another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which must 
be exercised, in order to make the law efficient, over the annual ac- 
counts and business transactions of all corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind the “ merit” assigned there by the 
President of the United States is the worst feature connected 
with this whole law. It tends to violate the spirit of that para- 
graph of the Constitution which says: 

The right of the people to be secure in their person, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
violated. 

[Loud applause.] ` 

My judgment is that when the President of the United States 
finally passes upon this law, because he is not yet satisfied 
with this tax, and makes his last recommendation, this para- 
graph will be stricken from his message. Why? It is the most 
dangerous feature of this law. Why, Mr. Chairman, are we 
oblivious and forgetful? If we are, we ought to turn back and 
cease to be that way, for in the early days of this great Republic 
of ours, in its earliest suggestions of justice and fair adminis- 
tration of the law, they were guided by the principle of always 
protecting the individual freedom and the private rights of the 
citizen. We seem to be forgetting that great principle. Day 
after day, since I have been here in Congress, for years, step 
after step in legislation has been taken, until that great Ameri- 
ean principle that guides and controls us all in our happy rela- 
tions with our fellow-men—the enjoyment and exercise of our 
personal freedom and individual rights only, of course, to the 
extent that we do not interfere with those of our neigh- 
bor—is rapidly passing away under governmental interference 
and restraints. I say we ought to carefully watch that. I be- 
lieve we have a good illustration right here of how far this 
ought to go. I will print in my remarks a paragraph of the act 
organizing the Department of Commerce and Labor, known as 
the “ Nelson substitute,” or the sixth section of that act. It 
was my pleasure to be intimately connected with it. It pro- 
vided that the President of the United States, through the su- 
perintendent of the Bureau of Corporations, should institute any 
inquiry or investigation he pleased, and after that agent ac- 
quired the facts and brought them back with him he could 
either publish them or not, as he pleased. 

The test was made by the Senate of the United States pass- 
ing a resolution demanding that the superintendent of the 
Bureau of Corporations should supply the Senate with the 
papers pertaining to the-United States Steel Company absorb- 
ing the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. 

The statute I refer to is as follows, being a part of the sixth 
section of the act to organize the Department of Commerce 
and Labor: 


The said commissioner shall have power and authority to make 
under the direction and control of the Secretary of Commerce an 
Labor, diligent investigation into the organization, conduct, and man- 
agement of the business of oy. corporation, joint-stock company, or 
corporais combination engaged in commerce among the several States 
and with foreign nations, excepting common carriers subject to “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and to ther 
such information and data as will enable the President of the United 
States to make recommendations to Congress for legislation for the 
regulation of such commerce, and to report such data to the President 
from time to time as he shall require; and the information so obtained, 
or as much thereof as the President may direct, shall be made public. 


The Attorney-General referred to the law, and I say here that 
he was right. I say here that under the law which Congress 
passed in organizing the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
that bureau had a right to refuse to give up those papers. I 
say that, although I believe that the Jaw itself was bad, and I 
fought against it with all my humble power at the time. I read 
you what the Attorney-General said on that subject: 


It is obvious from the language of this provision, first, that the Con- 
gress contemplated at the time of its enactment a possibility, and even 
robability, that some part of the information thus collected by the 
‘commissioner of Corporations might be of a character which justice to 
the parties interested and also the public interest led require to be 
deemed confidential. Secondly, that the Congress intended the President 


rtion of the information and data obtained 
by the Bureau of Corporations, in accordance with the terms of the law, 
should or should not made public, The information in question might 
involve the private affairs and trade secrets of citizens engaged, as mem- 
bers of corporations, joint-stock companies, or corporate combinations, 
in commerce among the several States and with foreign nations; and 
these circumstances, as well as the language of the act itself, justified 
the assumption that it was enacted with appropriate regard to the spirit 
as well as the letter of the fourth amendment to the Constitution, pro- 
viding that The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall tt be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized.” 

Yes; I repeat: 

ht of the le to be ure in their persons, ho’ „ k 
and eects e AOAR AUA MATADE 8 shail hot be 
violated. 

This is the palladium of our American institutions. Break 
that down and we become the worst form of a centralized con- 
solidated Government. [Applause.] 

If the President was seeking simply publicity, how much fur- 
ther does this corporation statute go than the one that Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte was passing on? It goes further than 
any statute of the kind ever enacted in this country. What 
security has the man in the privacy of his business? The in- 
quisitor comes. There is no obligation upon him to accept the 
sworn statement of any man in that corporation. He has a right 
to dive down into his papers and bring them up and see how the 
business is being conducted and managed, and what is being 
done about it, and then it must be put on record, and a man’s 
business rivals can see it. 

Gentlemen, whenever the Government resorts to legislation 
of this kind it ought to be under the stress of necessity, it 
ought to be under the very greatest urgency that can pos- 
sibly exist. I say I am opposed to a statute of this kind, be- 
cause I have always in this House of Representatives opposed 
every species of legislation which tends toward the invasion 
of this Fourth Article of the Constitution of the United States, 
which came in as one of the amendments in the ten that were 
offered in the First Congress assembled in this country. After 
that great instrument had been born Mr. Jefferson pointed 
out that this amendment, along with others, was necessary to 
save the people in the security of their papers as well as their 
homes. We find that we can not invade a man’s home, we 
can not make a seizure of his property, except upon an affi- 
davit or affirmation duly made before an officer, and the 
property and the place pointed out that you are going to seize 
or search for. You find that constitutional provision and safe- 
guard in juxtaposition with this very matter of the “ security 
of papers.” What did the framers of our Constitution mean 
when they linked those two provisions together? There is but 
one construction to be made of it. They guaranteed the citizen 
similar safeguard against unreasonable searches and seizures 
of papers as of property and person. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he does not think it is even an additional danger that the 
President can give or withhold that information as he sees fit? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Why, that was my contention as a 
Democratic conferee, and I came back to this House and made 
the same contention when the Department of Commerce and 
Labor was organized, and the Attorney-General does me the 
honor to quote from my speech in opposition to the measure, 
{Applause.] 

It will hardly be denied that any tariff bill ever before any 
Congress of the past history of this Government has met with 
the same distrust, suspicion, and want of confidence by the 
public in the sincerity and honesty of those charged with mak- 
ing this bill that this bill has met with. The public mind be- 
came imbued at the outset with the suspicion that the tariff 
would not be reduced according to the letter and spirit of the 
promise made by the Republican party. Then what is the real 
attitude of the Republican party before the country at this 
time? The party stands discredited as a party. They give 
us a bill that authorizes the issuance of $250,000,000 of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness if the occasion arises to meet and defray 
necessary expenses of the Government. It winds up its last 
fiscal year’s business with having used nearly one hundred 
millions more money during that fiscal year than the Govern- 
ment collected. Statistics give us this significant information 
to enable us better to understand the present attitude of the 
Republican party. The extravagance of the Republican party 
is simply appalling. With what wonderful strides this un- 
bridled spirit of reckless extravagance is growing. We find 
that the yearly expenditure of the Federal Government for the 
past eight years has reached the sum of $555,000,000 each year. 


should judge whether any 
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We are assured now that the bill will come out of conference 
entirely acceptable to the President. The Greeks bearing gifts 
encounter discouraging doubts. I have never taken any part 
in the opinion that the President would veto the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. The people, I admit, look to the President for relief and 
the fulfillment of party pledges more than to the Republican 
leaders composing the conference. But the real question is, Can 
he, single handed and alone, cope with the astute men who have 
so long managed these matters? The distinguished tariff ma- 
nipulators of the Senate and the House have carried this bill 
too far to turn back. I read most cheerfully, for the benefit of 
the Republicans and some few Democrats, how the truth of 
prophecy uttered in the last Denver Democratic platform has 
sized up the situation as it is to-day: 


We welcome the belated aoe of tariff reform now offered by the 
Republican party as a tardy recognition of the righteousness of the 
Democratic position on this question; but the people can not safely in- 
trust the execution of this important work to a party which is so deeply 
obligated to the highly protected interests as is the Republican party. 


Has not the Republican party by its acts and declarations 
more than justified this warning given in our Democratic plat- 
form? The Payne-Aldrich bill is in the nature of a decree pro 
confesso at the bar of the public, that the bill is cunningly 
drawn in the interest of the manufacturer and against the con- 
sumer. In nearly every instance an additional tax is placed 
on the articles used by that great class of American citizens 
who are neither rich nor poor, but who constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the voters of this country, and let the 
wealthy escape. 

The bill is a reckless defiance of public opinion. During this 
tariff tinkering by the Republican party, since the 15th day of 
March, we find the leading lights of the Republican party un- 
blushingly and brazenly denying that their platform or their 
public speakers ever promised to revise the tariff downward. 
In their blind infatuation, under the hypnotic influence of unlaw- 
ful combines and syndicates, they would have us believe that 
the demand of the people was to urge the taking of more money 
out of their pockets to aid the trusts. Can the people longer 
trust so important a work to such a party? Have not the 
people from all sections of the country asserted and published— 
Democrats and Republicans, business men in all the walks of 
life—a lack of confidence, almost universal distrust, in having 
an honest revision of the tariff? It is a spectacle to behold how 
words are juggled, how classifications are confounded, how by 
a “ hocus-pocus,” now you see it and now you don't, articles in 
the lowest class of duties are transferred to the highest dutiable 
list in the twinkling of an eye. 

The people demanded that the duties of the Dingley law be 
reduced. Yet we are adyised that under the Aldrich bill 75 per 
cent of our dutiable imports will continue to come in under the 
Dingley bill—15 per cent raised higher and 10 per cent lowered. 

The entire body of the people of the country well understood 
that this extraordinary session was called for a twofold purpose. 
It was called to reduce tariff taxation and at the same time to 
raise revenues enough to run the Government. The very gen- 
eral desire and indorsement of the call upon Congress to revise 
the tariff downward came from the masses of the people, who 
believe that Congress should do something to reduce the cost of 
living through lower duties on the essentials of decency and 
comfort. The people demanded at least to live; they were will- 
ing to let the protected interests live, but not at the pains of 
suffering continued extortions. What has the Republican party 
done in response to unmistakable demands? It has started out 
above all things to preserve the principle of protection, the 
affair of the average cost of living being the vaguest incident of 
their endeavor. 

The Republican party of both Houses, and with the carefully 
weighed counsel of President and Cabinet, have failed utterly to 
accomplish the two great purposes of the extraordinary session. 
That it has failed to provide revision downward the whole 
country well knows. That it has failed to provide sufficient 
revenues, or any reasonable hope of sufficient revenues, is borne 
in the very face not only of the Payne bill but of the Aldrichized 
Payne bill, and that, too, notwithstanding assurances of retrench- 
ment in every one of the executive departments. But, after all, 
the extra session has disclosed one service to the country by the 
present Republican management for which we should be pro- 
foundly grateful. It has exposed the irredeemable fallacy of 
the whole system of protection. What else could have been 
expected? Here we came to be confronted with a deficit and 
a demand for reduction of taxation. These difficulties were to 
be met by the enactment of another tariff law in whose con- 
struction the protective principle must be carefully preserved. 
It was impossible; it was absurd. 
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We came here to revise the Dingley rates downward, not to 
make Payne rates or Aldrich rates and then revise them down- 
ward toward the Dingley rates. And I say they have given us 
at last and at least something for which the whole country, 
and Democrats especially, should be deeply thankful. They 
have showed the protective system for protection’s sake is not 
right, that it never was right, that it never can be right; that 
repetitions of it are only degrees of what is bad, and these 
repetitions of badness have been progressive wickedness from 
the Morrill tariff to this Aldrichized Payne tariff, the worst 
of them all. ; 

I do not hesitate to say that there is one feature of the 
Payne bill as it passed the House that has attracted favor- 
able attention. Recognizing that some answer had to be made 
to the universal demand of the country for reduced rates, the 
Payne bill, in a very modified form, proceeded to make the 
reduction along lines of least resistance. Free raw material 
was accepted as the best policy for leveling tariff duties. Coal 
and iron ore, petroleum, and hides were put on the free list 
and lumber reduced 100 per cent. The Aldrich bill has turned 
down all those reductions and that policy. j 

The country is watching this tariff legislation with the keen- 
est interest. The Republican policy of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake, which the party has wantonly upheld for years past 
against the interest of the masses of the people and empha- 
sized in every line of the Payne-Aldrich bill, is facing a battle 
before the American people that it never fought before. 

Broad-minded, eminent, and distinguished Republicans have 
warned their party that the Payne-Aldrich bill, with its in- 
creased duties, means defeat before the people. It must be 
something in the nature of humiliation to us as Democrats when 
the Republicans consider the wrong and injustice they perpe- 
trate on the people, and then calmly scan Democracy and say, 
What are you going to do about it?” The Democratic party 
is the only party that the people can turn to for relief. We are 
forming to-day the lines for the greatest struggle—the capture 
of the House of Representatives elected next year, followed by 
the election of a Democratic President in 1912. The Payne- 
Aldrich bill makes the issue for us. The Democracy neyer had 
such an opportunity to win as this legislation gives us. : 

Other issues during the existence of our historic party for 
more than a century and a quarter have been successfully main- 
tained before the people, but the question of the tariff as upheld 
and enforced by the Republican party since the close of the 
civil war, culminating in the presentation to the country of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, now more than any other issue appeals to 
and arouses the life-blood, the dormant energies, and the an- 
cient, invincible courage of the national Democracy. The real 
question that the American people will pass on is, Shall the 
fruits of the toil and labor of one man longer be taken from 
him under the form of law to build up and help some one else, 
in the race of life? We are not unmindful of the obligations 
of eyery citizen to contribute his just portion for the expense 
of the Government. 

No one doubts but the tariff as presented in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill will be the real, and ought to be the only, issue in 
the campaign to elect the Sixty-second Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President in 1912. I congratulate Democracy that Demo- 
cratic national platforms are not made by the speeches in Con- 
gress, but a national platform is made by the delegates chosen 
by Democrats to attend national conventions and embody Demo- 
cratic truths and principles in the platform. That is the only 
standard by which Democrats are to be governed. 

I may be mistaken. My opinion is this tariff discussion has 
presented to the American people the wrongs and oppression 
of the doctrine of protection of “ this generation and time” as 
they never saw it before. The original theory of protection 
to give such aid to our home industries and home interests as 
would enable them to grow and wax strong enough to compete 
with foreign imports, as upheld by Henry Clay, has been en- 
tirely discarded. 

Under the immunities and favors granted by our tariff stat- 
utes, we are building up a dangerous “class” of citizens who 
are getting into their hands the controlling wealth of the coun- 
try. No man needs to be told that this is a dangerous menace 
to the independent life and spirit of the citizen, and means the 
sure decay of the vital principles of our free institutions. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that anyone ought to know and 
see that the overshadowing problem of to-day is to find some 
way to properly check and correct the unequal distribution of 
wealth among our people, The chief remedy is a wise, prudent, 
gradual, and conservative reduction of the tariff rates to a reve- 
nue basis and let the policy be that practically every dutiable 
article, except some few of the prime necessaries of life, should 
be made to yield some revenue to aid in defraying the expenses 
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of the Government, which ought to be conducted on an honest and 
economical basis. This would eventually destroy monopolies. 

It is worse than idle for Democrats to contend that we can 
successfully assail the vicious and unjust theory of protection 
for protection’s sake, when by our yotes we haye, under the co- 
ercion of local or home industries and interests, aided the Re- 
publicans in a political tariff policy that the Democratic party 
has earnestly condemned throughout its honored history. The 
Democratic party must have the confidence of the country to 
win the great political battle to be fought for equality and 
justice for the people in 1912. Unfaltering allegiance to the 
great mission of our party, “ The greatest good to the greatest 
number,” will be the voice of the national Democracy in that 
great struggle. ; 

The people of this country are tired of the rule of the Repub- 
lican party. They would gladly weleome a change, but it must 
be a real change from existing conditions; a change that will 
rectify the cruel discriminations made by the Republican tariff 
under the cover of law, an unjust and unrighteous share of 
the earnings of the people to enrich the special and favored 
interests. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the real issue. Some despondent men 
tell me that the Democratic party is in a hopeless state of 
disorganization. Some thoughtless people say the country has 
no confidence in our party. I do not believe it. It needs but 
an emphatic ringing declaration of its time-honored principles 
to gather under tts standard, from all sections of the Union, an 
invincible and conquering band of followers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kinxeap] for ten minutes. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful 
to my colleague from Georgia for the opportunity this afternoon 
to say a word or two on one or two of the schedules in our 
pending tariff bill. ' 

I am not a free trader. I am a protectionist, but an honest 
protectionist. I believe in almost all of that paragraph in the 
Republican platform referring to the tariff question, It says: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the im tion of such duty as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost production at home and abroad. 

I believe thus far that 95 per cent of the Members on this side 
of the Chamber can subscribe to that doctrine; but when they 
go further and add “ together with a reasonable profit to Ameri- 
can industry,” we can not follow that. A reasonable profit to 
American industry has in some instances, as in the woolen 
schedule, amounted to six times the differential, and in the steel 
schedule from two to five times the amount of the differential. 

I would define an honest protectionist as one who, believing 
in a tariff for revenue, believes that the tariff can be best col- 
lected with this principle in mind, to have the tariff on a given 
article equal as far as possible the difference in wages paid 
here and abroad. The Democratic idea being, first, to protect 
American labor, and, second, to afford an honest protection to 
American capital invested in manufacturing. 

I have talked with every prominent manufacturer in my dis- 
trict, and at least 75 per cent of them are Republicans, but 
every man of them was honest enough to admit that if the dif- 
ferential was secured—if the duty imposed equaled the cost of 
production here and abroad—they would be satisfied; well 
satisfied. The dishonest corporations and the trusts fostered 
by the dishonest element in the Republican party are crying 
for the reasonable profit which netted a Carnegie $700,000,000 
in twenty years and placed $500,000,000 in the hands of a Rocke- 
feller and gave the beef barons hundreds of millions of blood 
money in less than fifteen years. 

We Democrats believe in a tariff that will protect—honestly 
protect—American labor, and will vote accordingly. But when, 
under the guise of protecting labor, the Republican party en- 
ables the trusts and dishonest corporations, through that inno- 
cent-looking “ reasonable-profit” clause, to extract millions of 
dollars monthly from the pay envelope of the American work- 
man, I protest. 

I believe in a tariff for revenue, based upon the first part of 
that paragraph I have read. I believe this to be honest doc- 
trine, and, in my judgment, it is the Democratic doctrine. How- 
ever, when a combination or trust exists, I believe that the 
people’s interests can be best served by having monopolized 
articles placed on the free list; and with this in mind I shall 
this afternoon direct your attention to the matter of beef and 
other meat products, that we all realize are controlled abso- 
lutely by the meanest and most contemptible trust that is in 
existence, commonly known as the “beef trust.” [Applause.] 

Now, to be sure, the framers of the combination were wise 
men. They knew that they had to offer the farmer the sem- 
blance of a profit before they would ever be able to obtain legis- 


lation of a character that they desired; and it is true that since 
the formation of the meat trust the farmers and cattle raisers 
haye received an increase of prices, in some instances an increase 
amounting to 15 per cent, but the cost of the meat to the con- 
sumer has been increased from 100 to 150 per cent. 

Every dollar of this increase has gone into the pockets of men 
like Armour, Cudahy, Morris, and Swift. and not a dollar of it 
has reached the pockets of the retailer. [Applause.] 

This, Mr. Chairman, is well proved from the fact that Brad- 
street’s and Dun’s reports show that there have been more fail- 
ures among retail meat dealers of the United States than in 
any other class of business in our land. 

Now, closely allied to this is the matter of hides. Eighty-five 
per cent of the hides are now controlled by this selfsame beef 
trust. They only realized a profit of $31,000,000 last year out of 
their control of the hide industry, but they now own 35 per cent 
of our tanneries, and less than two months ago the Armour con- 
cern of Chicago issued $30,000,000 worth of new bonds, with 
which, I am reliably informed, they propose to extend their tan- 
neries. 

Now, they followed the same course in the hide industry that 
they did in the beef industry; they have given the farmers 15 
per cent more for the hides, but they have added 96 per cent to 
the price paid by the tanneries to them for the same hides. 

In a few words, this is the method pursued by the beef trust 
to gain an absolute control in the meat and hide situation: 
Their agents—working independently, mind you; this one rep- 
resenting Armour, this one Swift, another Morris, and so forth— 
go into the western country, and the Armour representative 
says to the cattle raisers, ‘‘ We'll pay you 43 cents for your beef 
on the hoof.” ‘The raiser figures that he should get 54 cents or 
6 cents in order to pay his expenses and derive an honest profit. 
He refuses Armour’s price, and a week later Swift's agent calls 
and he offers 44 cents, and the cattle raiser refuses his offer, 
expecting when the Morris representative comes that he will get 
his price—neyer thinking that the price had been fixed on all in 
Chicago weeks ahead. He will take the 4} cents a pound offered 
by the trust or let his cattle starve on the ranges. 

But how are the consumers more directly affected? Well, the 
cattle are shipped to Chicago and there killed and dressed, and 
sent on, for instance, to the New York market. There you find 
Armour, Swift, Morris, and Cudahy in the bitterest kind of com- 
petition, apparently. The retail butcher goes into Armour’s and 
asks the price of dressed beef. Got some fine stock this morn- 
ing; 113 cents,” says the Armour salesman. Isn't that a bit 
high?” asks the anxious retailer. “ Well,” says the Armour 
salesman, with a shrug of his left shoulder, and talks to another 
prospective buyer. The retailer goes down the street to Swift 
and Morris, only to be met with the same price and the same 
treatment. All of these beef houses have a direct understand- 
ing that they must get at least 114 cents a pound for their beef, 
but they can get more without breaking their agreement. 

Now, they have got us going and coming; and they will con- 
tinue to have us as long as an enlightened electorate will con- 
tinue to send an ALDRICH to dominate a subservient Senate and 
a DALZELL to rule a less willing House. 

Now, I realize that this tariff bill is a Republican funeral, and 
I do not want to butt into it any too closely. 

There is a young man named Raymond—they call him “ Bugs” 
Raymond—who is pitching, and pitching pretty well, for the 
National League team representing a town that lies opposite to 
the city I have the honor to represent. Mr. Raymond went over 
to Brooklyn last Wednesday night. He likes to go to wakes, 
and he saw crape on the door of one of the houses there and he 
went in. After he had viewed the corpse, one of the brothers said 
to him, “Did you know Jim pretty well?” “Bugs” did not 
answer him. A moment or two later another brother came in 
and said: “ Too bad about Jim, wasn’t it?” Raymond did not 
say a word. Finally the third and oldest lad came in and said: 
“My God, I would give anything in the world if Jim hadn’t 
died; did you know him pretty well?“ Raymond was speech- 
less. Finally all three of them asked him if he just came in out 
of the rain, and poured out their wrath at him; and he said 
plaintively : Oh, well, if you fellows are going to get so peevish 
about it, I know where there is another wake,” and he beat it. 
[Laugħter.] 

Now, I believe that you gentlemen over there are just about 
facing a wake, but what you feel now is not to be compared 
with your feelings a short time after the election of next year. 
Now, I am not a prophet, but I am going to take the words of 
prophecy from your own Chief Executive. He says: 

Unless the Republican party lives up to its promises and the expecta- 


tion of the le, there is no doubt that it will be relegated to the 
position of “pens nority opposition. 9 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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I do not think that the bitterest partisan on that side of the 
House will conscientiously and truthfully say that in his judg- 
ment the Republican party has kept faith with the people who 
go foolishly elected them to this Congress. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] You know Mr. Taft, shortly after his elec- 
tion, in a happy mood one day, sent a letter of thanks to the 
Republican organization in New York, when he should have 
sent it to the Democratic voters. In this letter he made use of 
the phrase: “Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.” The 
phrase caused some consternation in the Democratic camp in 
Hudson County, and there was considerable doubt as to its 
meaning. To settle it, some Democrats called on the county 
leader, Bob Davis, who explained that his Virgil was none too 
fresh in his mind, but as closely as he could translate the 
phrase, it meant There's only a few of us left.“ This did not 
satisfy some of the inquirers, and they went to see a former 
Member of Congress, at present honorably representing the Bow- 
ery district in the New York senate, and asked Senator Sulli- 
van his idea of the meaning. Tim replied: “ You'll have to 
say that over again.” When it was repeated, he said: “I 
don’t know that you are pronouncing this dago’s name right, 
but I'll take my oath he didn’t vote in my district last fall.“ 

Whatever Mr. Taft means, in this instance I think we will 
all agree he does not look forward to any future happiness from 
the tariff bill as it has been framed in the Senate. No less than 
four presidential possibilities repudiated the bill. Ten honest 
Republican Senators, representing seven of the greatest States 
in the Union, with a combined electoral vote of 74 and a popu- 
lation one-quarter that of all the United States, voted against 
its passage. 

Every Republican newspaper in the United States, for the first 
time in the history of the American Republic, is in open revolt 
against their party’s doctrine as asserted in this so-called 
“Aldrich bill.” The gentleman representing Rhode Island in the 
United States Senate desires to drive these ten honest men, 
Democrats at heart, from his party. We say to them that the 
doors of the party of Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, and “ Honest 
Billy“ Hughes are wide open to them. 

I have more in common with a La FOLLETTE, a CUMMINS, and 
a BEVERIDGE, with a MURDOCK, a GARDNER, and a Fow ter, than 
I have with some of the gentlemen representing on this floor the 
sovereign States of Louisiana and Florida; and I believe that 
the advent into our party of men of this stamp will prove an 
inspiration to us all. I love the Democracy as taught by Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Lincoln—the Lincoln who was square enough 
to state that every political principle advocated by him was 
drawn from the writings of the founder of the Democratic party. 
God speed the day when the honest men who are standing for 
principles within the lines of the Republican party will realize 
the hopelessness of their task and will join with honest men in 
our party who believe in the same high principles of justice to 
all and favor to none in making a strong, militant, and tri- 
umphant Democratic party, which will legislate in these halls 
in the interests of all the people instead of a favored class, and 
will be guided and aided in their work by a stanch defender and 
upholder of Democratic principles sitting in the executive chair 
at the other end of the Avenue. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

‘Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman be permitted to continue his 
remarks for five minutes, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But, Mr. Chairman, I have not the time 
to grant to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order for the committee to 
extend the time. 

Mr. HUGHES of New Jersey. Then, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague may be permitted to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GODWIN. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in speaking at 
this time is to say a few words on the subject of good roads, a 
topic of much moment to the people generally, and especially of 
my State and district. I am now, always have been, and always 
expect to be in favor of good road building. There is no subject 
at the present time of more importance to all the people than 
the proposition to construct good country roads by governmental 
aid along economic and constitutional lines. 

The plain people of the land are familiar with the truths 
of history. They know the past. They realize that often the 
difference between good roads and bad roads is the difference 
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between making money and losing money, between profit and 
loss. Good roads have a money value far beyond our ordinary 
conception. Bad roads constitute our greatest drawback to 
internal development and material progress. Good roads mean 
prosperous farmers; bad roads mean poor farmers, abandoned 
farms, sparsely settled country districts, and congested popu- 
REY cities, where the poor are destined to become poorer. 
Good roads mean more cultivated farms, better farms, and 
cheaper food products for the toilers in the towns; bad roads 
mean poor transportation, lack of communication, high prices 
for the necessaries of life, the loss of untold millions of wealth, 
and idle workmen seeking employment. Good roads will help 
those who cultivate the soil and feed the multitude, and what- 
ever aids the producers of our country will increase our wealth 
and our greatness and benefit all of the people. We can not 
destroy our farms without final decay. They are to-day the 
heart of our national life and the chief source of our material 
greatness. Tear down every edifice in our cities and labor will 
rebuild them; but abandon the farms and our cities will dis- 
appear forever. Pull down the cities and leave the farms, and 
the cities will spring up again as if by magic; but tear down the 
farms and leave the cities and the grass will grow in the streets 
of every town and city in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I take an abiding 
interest in this all-absorbing question for better highways by 
some plan of governmental assistance. I know it can be done 
honestly, economically, and constitutionally, I am not com- 
mitted to any pet scheme. I have no vanity in the matter. I 
care not who gets the glory so long as the people get the re- 
sults. I know it can be done constitutionally. On the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to appropriate money to construct 
good roads, I desire to say that the power vested in Congress 
to enact such legislation has been clearly established by re- 
peated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
defining the scope of that paragraph in the Constitution reading 
as follows: 


Sec. 8, P. 3. The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce 
TA — — nations, and among the several States, and with Indian 


I am for the cause and in the fight to stay. Good roads mean 
progress and prosperity, a benefit to the people who live in 
the cities, an advantage to the people who live in the country, 
and will help every section of our vast domain. Good roads, 
like good streets, make habitation along them most desirable; 
they enhance the value of the farms, facilitate transportation, 
and add untold wealth to the producers and consumers of the 
country; they are the milestones marking the advance of 
civilization; they economize time, give labor a lift, and make 
millions in money; they save wear and tear and worry and 
waste; they beautify the country, bring it in touch with the 
city; they aid the social and the religious and the educational 
and the industrial progress of the people; they make better 
homes and happier hearth sides; they are the avenues of trade, 
the highways of commerce, the mail routes of information, and 
the agencies of speedy communication; they mean the eco- 
nomical transportation of the marketable products, the magi- 
mum burden at the minimum cost; they are the ligaments that 
bind the country together in thrift and industry and intelli- 
gence and patriotism; they promote social intercourse, prevent 
intellectual stagnation, and increase the happiness and the 
prosperity of our producing masses; they contribute to the 
glory of the country, give employment to our idle workmen, dis- 
tribute the necessaries of life—the products of the fields and 
the factories—encourage energy and husbandry, inculcate love 
for our scenic wonders, and make mankind better and greater 
and grander and broader. 

Good roads are the arteries of the industrial life of a great 
and powerful people. Good roads make a good country. Ina 
government such as ours all sorts and conditions of men and 
women are more or less absolutely dependent upon the best and 
speediest means of communication and transportation. If you 
say that good roads will only help the farmers, I deny it. It 
is true the farmers will be helped, but others as well will receive 
great benefits. The farmers who produce the necessaries of 
life are less dependent than the millions and millions of people 
who live in our cities. The very lives of these people depend on 
the farmers—the producers of the necessaries of life. The 
most superficial investigation of this subject will clearly prove 
that good roads are more important to the consumers than they 
are to the producers of the country. 

But the burdens of life fall thickest and hardest on the 
farmer, and he gets less for the taxes he pays than any other 
class of people in the land. The least the Goyernment can do 
for him is to help him get decent highways. 
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If the farmers of this country would make known their wishes 
to the Members of this House, there would be no doubt about 
the construction of a system of good roads throughout the 
country. I do not mean a road here and a road there, but good 
roads from east to west, and from north to south; roads con- 
structed by funds from the National Treasury. The farmers 
everywhere should arouse themselyes upon this important ques- 
tion. They should come together in public places for public 
discussion to create a strong public sentiment in behalf of 
good roads. It is generally beneficial for the farmers of a 
community to meet at the close of the year’s labors to renew 
friendship and confer upon matters which most vitally affect 
them. They should take up the good-roads proposition. 

We often receive petitions, telegrams, letters, and memorials 
from those who are interested in legislation affecting their busi- 
ness, and great sums of money are raised and expended to sup- 
port lobbyists who are kept here for the special interests, but the 
farmer is too poor to send some one to Washington; he has no 
time to come himself, he is chained to his plow in the furrow 
and tied to his hoe in the field. The farmers of the country do 
not generally meet to discuss and make known their wishes 
upon public questions pending before Congress which are of 
much importance to them, but they should; they have this right, 
and they should assert it. They are the backbone and stay of 
the country; they produce the wealth and feed the world. While 
it is known that this is true, yet less is done for their benefit 
in a public way than is done for other people. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask why is this? The people who follow 
other vocations in life generally educate themselves to their own 
pursuits, organize and study their interests. The manufacturer 
spends much of his time in considering how to produce the 
manufactured article with the least possible cost. He pur- 
chases his material in the market to the best advantage, manu- 
facturing it as cheaply as possible, and has something to say as to 
what the man who buys shall pay for it. If the man from whom 
he purchases the raw material fixes the price of it, the manu- 
facturer has something to say about the fixing of the price of the 
article after it has been manufactured. To do this, the manu- 
facturers study their business. Men of all professions and call- 
ings meet annually and consider public questions with a view 
to their own interest. ‘They try to find out what will benefit 
them most. The lawyers, the doctors, and the teachers hold 
their conventions and associations; the merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers hold their annual meetings; but the farmers in 
many sections of this country do not meet to consider the public 
questions in which they should be interested. 

The farmers should become active and make known their 
wishes to their Representatives; they should have as much to 
do with legislation affecting the country, and especially the 
rural districts, as the man who lives in the town has to do 
with the construction of payed streets and graded schools. The 
farmer works hard all the year; he works through the cold of 
the winter; he rises with the sun, and works through the heat 
of the summer; he cultivates and harvests a large crop, but 
when it is ready for market he finds to his great disappointment 
that his Representatives have failed to provide good roads 
over which to carry it to market. As I said, the farmer should 
train himself to ask and procure benefits for his immediate sec- 
tion. He is already educated in many particulars. There is a 
sacred duty resting upon every man who cultivates the soil. 
He should make an effort to build up his community. He 
should see that the price of his farm products are not controlled 
by other people. He raises the products and he should fix the 
price of them. When this is accomplished and good country 
roads are constructed, together with the drainage of swamp 
lands, home life in the country will become the ideal life. Farm- 
ing will become the most attractive and inyiting occupation of 
man, and the present march of young men and women to the 
town will cease. Conditions will be reversed. The great tidal 
waye from the country to the city will change, and you will see 
them beginning to move from the towns and cities back to the 
country, where they belong. Drainage and good roads will 
bring this to pass, will cause us to see it at an early date. 
Highway improvement is the twin sister of drainage, equally 
beautiful and helpful. 

The drainage of our swamp lands will not only minister to 
the health of the people, but it will add vastly to agricultural 
possibilities and realities, and result in large storehouses for 
home living and trade and commercial deyelopment. 

I am with the farmers in this fight for good roads. I am 
with the rural districts of our land in their struggle for better 
transportation facilities, and in Congress or out of Congress I 
shall do all in my power to hasten the consummation they de- 
sire—the ability to go and to come along good roads without ex- 
hausting the time and the effort and the utility of man and 
beast. 
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The fathers of the Republic wisely recognized the importance 
of this question, Washington and Jefferson adyocated good 
roads, and projected the construction of a great highway from 
the capital to the Mississippi Valley. ‘The far-seeing states- 
men of the early days of our national existence championed and 
passed measures to better the means of transportation. They 
knew that of all human agencies the one which had done most 
for civilization has been the building of good roads—the abridg- 
ment of distance, the shortening of time—in the facility of com- 
munication. They realized the necessity of good roads, how 
important they were to the country, to its growth and its de- 
velopment; and to mankind, morally, physically, intellectually, 
and industrially; removing national and provincial antipathies 
and binding together all sorts and conditions of people in the 
brotherhood of man. 

The farsighted wisdom of Julius Cæsar built from the im- 
perial excheguer the magnificent roads that led in all directions 
to eternal Rome, The great Napoleon, Omsar-like, built the 
roads of France that center in Paris from the general funds of 
the Government; and these French roads have done more than 
any other single agency to encourage the thrift and increase the 
industry and insure the contentment of the people of France. 
Cæsar and Napoleon were the great road builders of ancient and 
modern times, and their foresight and their judgment demon- 
strated the beneficent results that follow, like the night the day, 
the building of great governmental highways, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 
an article which appeared in the Fayetteville Observer on the 
8th instant, entitled “Preaching the gospel of good roads.” 
This article was inserted by Maj. E. J. Hale, the able editor of 
the paper, a man who is alive and wide-awake to every public 
interest of the country. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL OF GOOD ROADS. 


The good-roads movement which has taken hold of the coun will 
be very far-reaching in its effect. We are entering upon a period in 
which there is to a revolution, mightily affecting social conditions 
and educational and religious advancement, a iod in which the lone- 
liness of farm life is to be banished the closer intercommunication 
between the people of the agricultural districts with each other and 
with adjacent towns cities. Bad roads haye meant more than 
simply an enormous loss, a wastage of time and effort in getting the 
— ucts of the farm to market and the merchandise which the farmer 

ng from the depot back to the cores! lace. The a; te cost of 
bad roads runs into the hundreds of millions of dollars annually, and 
the farmers and the people away from the centers of population are the 
ones who have had to pay the cost. 

The automobile, the use of which is helping to stimulate an interest 
in good roads, is only an expression or exponent of new conditions 

n which all civilization has entered. We have come upon a time 
w the gas or internal-combustion ine has started a revolution 
equally as important, equally as far-reaching in Its effect, as that of the 
locomotive, which for the last three-quarters of a century has been 
the greatest material power in human advancement. The internal- 
combustion e: makes possible the lessening of work on the farm. 
It makes p le the powys of water for use in country homes and 
for stock. It makes possible many — around a farm and in connec- 
tion with farm life heretofore impossible except by hard manual labor. 
It makes possible the motor boat, which is found on every river of 
the land. The development of this great engine for human progress 
will necessitate a very broad and rapid building of good roads, for the 
automobile in its 1 uses for pleasure is but the forerunner of 
the autotruck, which soon will be found in use throughout the country 
wherever good roads and good streets make feasible the hauling in 
this way rather than by the slow and costly wagon of the present. 

When one ns 3 to contemplate the changes which are being 
8 on us by the development of the internal- combustion engine 
the benefit of the motor boat and the motor car, the small farm engine, 
the facility of travel which these things and good roads will bring 
about—the imagination is apt to almost stagger us with the limitless 
8 6 — — wy ti apon = — 3 entered. The 
man who is working for the 0 od roa 
for the betterment’ of mankind, © = ar eee 

He is working for the advancement of education and religio: n 
for all that makes for the highest civilization. Of what use b e 
and churches in country districts if for five or six months of the year 
country are so impassable that they can not be attended? Of 
what value to the grower are the products of farms which can only 
reach the market at a cost of transportation by wagon which eliminates 
all profits? The charm of country, the beauty of nature are pictured 
as reasons why farm life should appeal to the people, but when farm 
life means N ont and separation from friends reason of bad 
roads, it is not to wondered at that the people of the agricultural 
districts, young and old, crowd the cities in order to get to a place where 
modern conveniences and modern comforts of daily travel are available. 
The construction of good roads will change this. It will add a thon- 
sandfold to the charms of country life. It will increase the pros- 
perity of the farmers. It will be the most pomera factor in stem- 
ming the movement of population toward the city and making the 
country boy and girl happy at home. The gospel of good roads ought 
to be preached with the zeal of the missionary, and the farmer, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, and the banker, and aboye all else, e 
women of the country districts ought to be incessant workers for \he 

ds. Let us not leave unto future generations that 


should 

way 
ast and take the lead in the con- 
struction of good roads. It should be borne in mind that roads 
are not a luxury only, but a necessity, and that the cost of build- 
ing is not extravagance, but simply a wise investment. It may prob- 


y. 

The South, which has lingered so far in the rear in this wor 
take it up with greater energy than any other section, and in 
overcome the deficiencies of the 
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ably be stated without contradiction that the cost of 
any good road anywhere in this co will bi increase 

in the value of adjacent property, and this . — value will be 

based on increased earning ibi ities, 

the construction of the roa 


In view o 0: 
roads, 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to depart from the 
custom which seems to prevail in this House this afternoon and 
to discuss the bill now under consideration. The first clause in 
this bill comes as a great surprise to many of us, and I propose 
to confine my remarks to a discussion of this first item. It pro- 
vides for the traveling expenses of the President of the United 
States for the present fiscal year the sum of $25,000. It has not 
been long since this matter was discussed before in this House, 
and lest we forget I desire to refer to the debate on this ques- 
tion on the 24th day of February last, just prior to the final 
adjournment of the Sixtieth Congress. 

On that day the sundry civil bill was again under consider- 
ation; it had come back from the Senate loaded with amend- 
ments. One amendment provided that the salary of the President 
of the United States should be increased from $50,000 per year 
to $100,000 per year, the sum of $100,000 to include all traveling 
expenses. The House defeated that proposition. Immediately 
the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Watson, not now a Member 
of this House, rose in his place and moved to recede and concur 
with an amendment striking ont the words “ one hundred thou- 
sand dollars” and inserting the words “seventy-five thousand 
dollars,” that $75,000 to include the usual allowance of $25,000 
per year for traveling expenses. On this side of the House a 
Democratic Member, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], inquired of the gentleman from Indiana whether if the 
item was passed at $75,000 per year it would include all travel- 
ing expenses for the ensuing year. The gentleman from In- 
diana replied that that was his understanding of the matter. 
Then my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann] rose in his place 
and insisted that the amendment suggested would not accom- 
plish that result, and proposed that there be added to the clause 
these words: 


Said amount to cover all transportation expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for by law. 


Those words were accepted as an amendment by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the amendment carried, and every man in 
this House understood that the salary of the President of the 
United States was fixed at $75,000 per year, and that for the 
next fiscal year, at least, there would be no demand for the 
$25,000 for traveling expenses. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] The representatives of the President on the floor of this 
House made that statement, and it is bad faith now to come 
back here to this House and insist on this additional allowance. 
The salary was fixed at $75,000 per year with the understand- 
ing that there would be no demand for $25,000 traveling ex- 
penses per year during the term of the present Chief Executive. 
We understood that we were simply combining the former 
salary of $50,000 per annum and the traveling expenses of 
$25,000 per annum. ‘The President was inaugurated on the 4th 
day of last March, and the snows which fell on that day in 
Washington had not melted from the streets before the news- 
paper correspondents who were admitted to the White House 
were announcing through their several newspapers and press 
agencies that the President of the United States could not ac- 
cept an invitation to visit the Alaska-Yukon Exposition and the 
Pacific coast, could not afford to do it unless he was allowed in 
addition to that sum of $75,000 per year the sum of $25,000 
for traveling expenses. 

What I object to, Mr. Chairman, is the bad faith of the whole 
matter, and the method adopted here of pushing up the Presi- 
dent’s salary. First, by combining his traveling expenses and 
his salary we make the salary $75,000 per year. Now they 
come into this House and ask on his behalf that he be By acct 
$25,000 more for traveling expenses during this year in order 
that he may swing around the circle and make a trip which the 
newspapers say will be at least two months long. About the 
time of the conclusion of the present President's term of office, 
if another Republican is nominated and elected to the Presi- 
dency, they will be coming into this House insisting that this 
present item they are asking for, if it carries to-day, be added 
to his salary again, and that his salary be then fixed at $100,000 
a year; and immediately after his inauguration they will want 
him to visit the Pacific coast or some other place, and he will 
be insisting that he can not do it unless the traveling allowance 
of $25,000 per year is again added to the emoluments of the 
office. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


And so in this way, exercising this kind of bad faith at a time 
when there is a deficit in the Treasury of $90,000,000, they 
propose, by adopting these methods, to increase the salary and 
the emoluments of this office until it really reaches the sum 
of $100,000 a year. 

WHAT IT COSTS FOR TRAVELING EXPENSES. 

The matter of transporting the present Chief Executive of the 
United States from one place to the other has already become 
a serious burden upon the people. Before he had taken the oath 
of office after his election, while he was still in the eyes of the 
law a private citizen, one of our cruisers was remodeled at 
great expense for his convenience and he was sent on an easy 
and luxurious trip through tropical seas to the far off Isthmus 
of Panama. This large expense was incurred absolutely with- 
eut warrant of law. No man knows how much this trip cost 
the taxpayers of the country. 

Early in the last session of Congress we made the usual provi- 
sion of $35,000 per year for horses and vehicles for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and later, on the 2d day of Febru- 
ary of this year, the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions came into this House with a proposition to give to the 
President of the United States $12,000 for automobiles, to be 
used by him between the 4th day of March of this year and the 
Ist day of July of this year, when the $35,000 would become 
available. I understand that of the traveling allowance given 
the former President of the United States at the termination of 
his term on the 4th of March there was left some twelve or 
fifteen thousand dollars. There is not much left now. That bal- 
ance was available for the present Chief Executive, and I 
pee oc he exhausted it all before the Ist day of this 
mon 

In the closing days of the last session we therefore increased 
the salary of the President of the United States $25,000 upon 
the theory that he wanted to travel and to gratify the wander- 
lust developed by years of journeying in United States vessels 
to our colonial possessions. If this additional $25,000 for 
traveling expenses is allowed, and it will be, almost every 
Member on the Republican side of this Chamber will vote for 
it, the burden upon the taxpayers for transporting the Presi- 
dent from place to place during the first year of his adminis- 
tration will be about as follows: 


— ——— — — —— — . 000 

nee — conclusion Roosevelt administration, travel 3 
K NA ER EN AEE — 15, 000 
Travel expenses included in the bill under consiðeration 2L 25; 000 
/ By Spe ey Re r UN one pa wer 112, 000 


And the above is not all. As Commander in Chief of the Army 
the President is entitled to as many “mounts” as he wants, 
and President Roosevelt under this provision of the law made 
frequent requisitions for horses on the War Department. ‘The 
United States maintains always for the use of the President 
two of our smaller war vessels, the Sylph and the Mayflower, 
known as the “ President’s yachts.” These two beautiful little 
ships are probably tied up at the present moment at the wharf 
here in Washington subject to the orders of the President and 
his family. I am not aware that they are used for any other 
purpose. I do not know what it costs to maintain them and 
to keep them in commission, but $100,000 a year for each one 
of them would be an exceedingly moderate estimate. We will 
therefore be paying for transporting the President of the United 
States on land and on water during the present fiscal year 
over $312,000, if the present measure passes, and it will cost at 
least that much every year hereafter during the present admin- 
istration. It therefore seems to me, in view of this enormous 
total and in view of the deficit in the Treasury, that this addi- 
tional expense is unnecessary and should not be incurred at the 
present time. 

THE BAD FAITH OP THIS MATTER. 

Now, in order to show the bad faith of this whole matter, I 
want to read from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 27th day of 
February of this year: 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk 8 = follows: 

“Amendment 60, 37. line 14, strike out “fifty” and insert “ one 
hundred ; ” 61, line 145 after“ dollars,” insert “ this sum to include all 
ge ph on expenses now otherwise provided for by law, and after 
the of March, 1909, the compensation of the President of the United 
States shall be $100,000 per annum.“ 

— $ > * Ea * * 


The above amendment was defeated. 


Mr. Warson. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur with an 
ent striking out “one hundred” and inserting “ seventy-five,” 
and on that I demand the previews question. 


* * * * * + * 
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Mr. Unprerwoop. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana a question in reference to his proposition, so I may under- 
stand it. I want to understand whether, if the proposition of the 
gentleman from Indiana is adopted, it fixes the salary of the President 
at $75,000 and does away entirely with traveling expenses. 

ine. Watson. That is my understanding of the effect of this propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Maxx. Well, that would not be the effect of the proposition. 

Mr. Watson. I am not answering according to the understanding of 
the gentleman from Illinois, but from the understanding of “ the gentle- 
man from Indiana,” who was answering the question. 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Maxx. Was it the intention, as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania understands, to limit the compensation and traveling expenses 
of the President hereafter to $75,000? 

Mr. BineHam. I was not acquainted with the detail of the proposition 
= „5 amendment. It is for him to state, and he can 
state it. 

Mr. Manx. The only amendment the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] offers is to reduce the amount from $100,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will state to the gentleman that that was the under- 
standing in the conference. 

Mr. Mann. Then I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that, so far as the transportation expenses are concerned, this amend- 
ment only relates to the ensuing fiscal year, and leaves the law pro- 
viding for $25,000 a year for traveling expenses after the first of the 
next 1 year still a law, and, with the President's salary at $75,000. 
makes a total of $100,000. And I ask the gentlemen whether they will 
be wee Bh accept an amendment providing, at the end of the amend- 
ment, This amount shall cover all Ne atian expenses now other- 
wise provided for by law,” so that $75, 
the salary and traveling expenses? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think that ought to be done, I will say. Mr. Speaker. 
I think it ought to be done in order to carry out the purpose of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I will say personally, how- 
ever, that I am in favor of allowing this $25,000 in addition to the 

DA . 

Mr. Maxx. I understand; but I am — getting at the purpose of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. He offered no amend- 
ment except to change the amount in the Senate amendment from 
$100,000 to $75,000. Now the chairman of the committee brings in 
the Senate amendment. ý 

* * . 

Mr. Warsox. My advice 
ment be accepted. 

* 5 * * * * + 

Mr. Mann. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana by inserting, at the end of the Senate amend- 
ment, this language: 

“Which amendment shall cover all transportation expenses now 
otherwise provided for by law.” 

* * * 


will hereafter cover both 


* . = * 
to the gentleman would be that the amend- 


* * * . 


The Clerk read as follows : 
“Amendment No. 61, page 37, line 14, after dollars,“ insert: This 
sum to include all as 9 pipe ig © Opa now otherwise provided for 


by law, and after the of March, 1909, the compensation of the 
President of the United States shall be $75,000 per annum.“ 

Mr. Maxx. Now, I call the attention of the Speaker, who evidently 
had not caught the point I made, that the limitation upon the trans- 
portation expenses only applies to the next fiscal year, while the change 
of the law fixing the salary of the President says nothing about trans- 

ortation expenses. ‘Therefore I wish to offer an amendment making 
t perfectly clear that hereafter the President gets $75,000 a year for 
salary, including his transportation expenses. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman that if he 
will put the word “ hereafter” in the amendment, after the word “ to,” 
in line 14, making it read, this sum to hereafter include——" 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but that is only an appropriation for the next fiscal 
year, “ for compensation of the President of the United States, $75,000." 
That is an appropriation for the ensuing year. There is no ge of 
law about that. It says: This sum to include all transportation 
expenses.” 

he SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Following: the end of the other amendment, which 
3 shall cover all transportation expenses now otherwise provided 
for by law.” 

The SPEAKER. To. come in on line 3. 

Mr. MANN. So that it will read that “after the 3d of March, 1909, 
the compensation of the President of the United States shall be $75,000 
per annum, which amount shall cover all transportation expenses now 
otherwise provided for by. law.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman modifies the amendment with an amend- 
ment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Insert at the end of the Senate amendment 61: 

„Which amount shall cover all transportation expenses now other- 
wise provided for by law.“ Š 
The SPEAKER. With the consent of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana modifies his amendment as read by the Clerk. 


$ + * * * * * 


After the above discussion and after the above understanding 
and agreement indicated in the debate was reached in this 
House, the amendment carried and the President's salary was 
increased $25,000 per year. Nothing could have been better un- 
derstood than the fact that this House intended to completely 
abolish the travel allowance of $25,000 a year heretofore made 
and to add that amount to the President’s salary. He could 
travel if he wanted to travel, or he could stay at his official 
home and attend to his duties and $25,000 would be added to 
his private income. Appropriations originate in this House; and 
in the present deficiency bill which we are considering all the 
promises and the pledges of less than five months ago made on 
this floor are to be broken. I know this item will go through; 
it is part of the Republican policy to make it go through, and 
nearly every one of you will vote for it. I understand that the 
President, overlooking the debate in this House and the prom- 


ises and pledges by which, in four years, $100,000 is to be added 
to his salary, is now asking for this appropriation in order that 
he can visit the Alaskan-Yukon Exposition and various other 
portions of the country without taking for that purpose any of 
the additional $25,000 we added to his salary. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOURS CONDEMNED. 


Mr. Chairman, presidential tours add nothing to the dignity 
of the presidential office. Invitations to the President to visit 
different portions of the country are not of recent origin. The 
country has recently witnessed a number of presidential tours, 
but we have never seen anything like the journey the President 
proposes to undertake this fall if this appropriation is granted. 
I want to read now what Thomas Jefferson one hundred years 
ago had to say about presidential tours. He had been invited 
to visit certain New England towns, and in declining the invita- 
tion in a letter to Goyernor Sullivan, written in 1807, Thomas 
Jefferson said: 


I confess that I am not reconciled to the idea of a Chief Magistrate 
paraming himself through the several States as an object of public 
gaze and in quest of an applause which, to be valuable, should be purely 
voluntary. had rather acquire silent good will by a faithful discharge 
of my duties than owe expressions of it to my putting myself in the way 
of receiving them. Were I to make such a tour to Portsmouth or Port- 
land, I must do it to Savannah; perhaps to Orleans and Frankfort. As 
I have never yet seen the time when the public business would have per- 
mitted me to be so long in a situation in which I could carry it on, so 
I have no reason to expect that such a time will come while I remain 
in office. A 2 to Boston or Portsmouth, after I shall be a private 
citizen would much better harmonize with my feelings as well as duties 
and, founded in curiosity, would give no claims to an extension of it. 
I should see my friends, too, more at our mutual ease and be left more 
exclusively to their society. 


Mr. DICKSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, under the 
elastic rule of procedure in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, I beg to submit some general observa- 
tions on the broad subject of appropriations suggested by the 
pending measure. The great principles of the science of govern- 
ment may in the last analysis be subjected to the ultimate test 
of plus and minus—income and outgo. The adjustment to a 
basis of practical working, in harmonious relationship, of these 
seemingly antagonistic elements constitutes the object of the 
struggle in all ages by man in his endeayor to evolve government 
in no sense offensive. : 

This has been the subject of argument, furnishing the ma- 
terial for the commentator on the science of political economy 
and that seemingly endless strife between the taxpayer and the 
taxgatherer. An equitable and just distribution of the bene- 
fits and burdens of government is the basis of argument in 
behalf and support of the idea of popular government and 
must ever remain its defense. The opposing idea may not be 
successfully defended, save by the destruction of the principle 
itself, and upon the ruins thus wrought monarchy or autocracy 
only can be reared. The problem of taxation is as old as time, 
and the adjustment of expenditure to revenue constitutes the 
great question of difference to-day in political America and is of 
as great importance and as vital to the existence and maintenance 
of the state as is the question applicable to the domestic or 
business life of the citizen, himself the unit of government. At 
no period in our economic history have, with greater emphasis, 
these principles, as represented by the parties of the majority 
and minority, found more pronounced expression or received 
greater attention at the hands of the American people than has 
been evidenced by the present contest. 

The contention of the Democratic party is, and has eyer been 
throughout its history, which is commensurate with the life 
of the Nation itself, that taxes levied and collected from the 
people to an extent greater in amount than that required for 
an economic but adequate administration of government is trib- 
ute levied beyond the pale of right, and is unsanctioned by 
law or justice. Granting this premise, the next contention, 
founded in right no less profound, is that the levying of this 
toll shall, in equitable proportion, be laid righteously on 
every shoulder. No man may rise and say this course has 
characterized the conduct of the dominant party in the ad- 
ministration of this Government during the period of its 
power, extending, with the exception of two (nonconsecutive) 
terms, from 1861 to this good hour. The favored children of 
the family of States are and have been of easy recognition by 
reason of their fatness, the result of favoritism, lavished with 
prodigal hand, 

The early so-called “American system of protection,” grow- 
ing out of alleged necessity occasioned by the war of 1812, 
if ever founded in truth, has no longer excuse for continu- 
ance when those industries, claiming the protection of the 
Government. then, attest now their accomplished power, a re- 
sult of our protective policy, at times, in places, and over those 
whom infants or weaklings would not be supposed to exert 
influence so potential. The simplicity of our Government as 
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originally designed has almost, if not entirely, disappeared 
from our practices, as is evidenced almost daily in our legisla- 
tive procedure. The conduct of Mr. Jefferson well illustrated 
throughout his life those ideas of Democracy from the hour 
when first he entered the political arena through all the varied 
grades of official service to and ineluding his incumbency of 
the executive chair. In strong contrast with the extravagance 
suggested by the item in this bill proposing an appropriation 
of $25,000 to defray the traveling expenses of the President 
is the conduct of our third President and the reasons set forth 
in a letter of his, read by the gentleman from Illinois, declin- 
ing an invitation to visit New England. Those cares imposed 
on him then, even in the days of our national infancy, were so 
exacting as to preclude the advisability, if not the possibility, 
of his compliance, 

The question is but natural and self-suggestive, even to the 
casual observer, if in that period when our population scarcely 
reached the number of 5,000,000 people and when the burden of 
matters of state were proportionately as small, if it were then, 
for the reasons stated, inadvisable to leave his place of duty, how 
much more to-day is it advisable that he to whom is committed 
the responsibilities of the Presidency should avoid the dis- 
tracting effects of these pilgrimages. When some two years 
ago this very question was under discussion and the increase 
from $50,000 to $75,000 in the President’s salary was effected, 
it was upon the very condition, expressed and implied, that it 
was to accomplish the added expenditures occasioned by the 
added drafts on the Executive's time and purse. This seems, 
Mr. Chairman, to come in ill-timed season, when deficits in our 
Treasury admonish economy in every department, to the extent 
even of occasioning a suggested curtailment by the Secretary of 
the Navy of $20,000,000 in the naval estimates. This but 
serves to illustrate by one department’s utterance the strin- 
gency obtaining in ali others. The proposed tax upon in- 
comes, as long ago as thirteen years advocated by the Demo- 
cratic party, has at last been, seemingly, heeded by the major- 
ity; but that seeming heeding of the will of the people is but 
an ignis fatuus and a deception held out. That wealth should 
even hesitate to bear its just and righteous share in the ex- 
pense of government is an appeal by it for release from obliga- 
tion as binding as are the duties of citizenship in any sense, 
When it is remembered that this wealth, sought to be held to 
compliance with its obligations, not to be avoided, is the incre- 
ment resultant upon a system of protective taxation in gov- 
ermment which has made possible its very existence, the ingrati- 

. tude of reluctance is as inexcusably unnatural as is the hand 
that rends the breast that nourishes it. 

This fostering system has begotten a spirit of indifference in 
our Government to its well-known duty in the matter of im- 
provement of its inexhaustible resources as appalling as it is in- 
excusable. No other great nation in this great age of progress 
would so long have neglected its great internal water highways 
of transportation and the incidental drainage system resulting 
by reason of their improvement. The millions of acres of 
lands contiguous to the more than 16,000 miles of navigable 
waterways of our interior yet comparatively unimproved, of 
incomparable fertility, invite the eye and ear not of a prodigal, 
but of a provident Government, which needs not powers super- 
natural to see and hear the voice of admonition urging recog- 
nition. The basic pillar stone of our future wealth is depend- 
ent on the agricultural development of our country and the 
continuance of a wise and well-directed policy of improvement 
of our great arterial system of waterways to meet the increas- 
ing needs of transportation. 

No man errs far who follows in nature's paths, and we will 
but follow there when these great highways of nature shall have 
been brought in strict competition with the artificial means of 
transportation, thus establishing an equilibrium in freight rates 
of transportation, lessening, at least, the cost to him who bears 
the burden of all taxation, the ultimate consumer. These ap- 
propriations will be met with pleasure by those who pay, and 
to them will the fleets of carriers which will ply these sinuous 
routes of trade and traffic be by multiplied millions more valu- 
able than 10,000 fictitious sails upon seas gilded by the myth of 

* subsidy. These be abnormal times, Mr. Chairman, indeed, when 
with one voice economy and retrenchment is called and in the 
next breath we hear demand for appropriation of funds for 
rental of yault room to store the unused funds of the Nation. 
The times must indeed be sadly ont of joint when we are told 
upon the floor of this Chamber that we are to-day paying 
2 per cent interest on $22,000,000 in the amount expended for 
space and storage rental by the Government, when by a wise 
and economical course the expenditure of this sum would pro- 
vide the structures necessary therefor, dispersed throughout the 
country in convenient location for the purposes desired. 


State of Mississippi. 


We of the minority avoid no expenditure, deny no appropria- 
tion, within the capacity of our resources, to safeguard the in- 
terests of the people and to protect every just and righteous 
governmental demand, and, to paraphrase to suit the demands 
of the hour the immortal words of Pinckney, as adaptable to 
the spirit of Democracy, we stand pledged to “ millions for de- 
fense, but not one cent for tribute.” 

In connection with these expressions of views regarding our 
national obligations toward its great but yet undeveloped re- 
sources, I beg to append some remarks submitted by myself {> 
the Secretary of the Navy on the occasion of the coming to our 
inland waters of the battle ship Mississippi on April 15 of this 
year. 

The following gentlemen called by appointment at the Navy 
Department on April 14, but the Secretary having been called 
away on executive business, the following date was designated 
in lieu of the first: Senators Foster and McEwnery, of Lou- 
isiana; OHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon; Representatives Macon, of 
Arkansas; RANSDELL, WICKLIFFE, and ESrorI NAL, of Louisiana; 
Gorpon, Garrert, and Byrns, of Tennessee; Spicut, Sisson, 
Cottier, CANDLER, and Dickson, of Mississippi. 

At the suggestion of my associates and colleagues I said: 


Mr. Secretary, in obedience to an appointment now some two days 


‘old, I beg to address to you a few words on a subject the character 


and nature of which I doubt not rumor, hundred-mouthed as she is, 
has already communicated to yeu. ~ 

Some six years or more ago, thereabout, this Government, in obedi- 
ence to a policy long practiced, authorized the building of the mighty 
vessel which to-day bears the name of my native Commonwealth, the 
That name has long been linked with the great- 
ness and majesty of the Nation and the destiny of the people who popu- 
late the shores on either side of the prost river, this migbty uent 
oF the ocean and with whose surging tide flowing oceanward will min- 
gle ever. 

Upon its tawny bosom may float the commerce of a continent hemi- 

heric even in its comprehensiveness, and upon its surface may float 
the navies of earth, safe riding the tiny waves that mark its course, 

When first I approached this subject little did I dream of the reach 
and scope of its significance; but, sir, the imagination is astounded at 
the meaning of the coming of this mighty leviathan to test the capac- 
ity of this veritable arm of. the ocean to accommodate the freightage of 
this Nation. When the continents of the Western Hemisphere shall 
have been severed; when the oceans shall have been wedded by the 
accomplishment of that project—possibly the greatest ever attempted 
by the hand of man—now in progress at the Isthmus of Panama; when 
the Gulf of Mexico shall have been transformed into the Mediterranean 
of the west to exact of you the trade of the Orient with the Occident, 
then and only then will the full meaning of the coming of this ship 
to our shores and the efforts of our manhood and womanhood to accom- 
plish their hope be moe eee pe 

When done the national. commercial, and social importance of the 
visit of this battle ship, the Mississippi, to the city of Natchez will 
have dawned upon the horizon of the future. We ask that you send 
us this vessel, our ship; let its powerful keel and graceful prow, upon 
which is traced in characters golden the name she bears, be christened 
in waters which lap the shores of historic lands, the land of Missis- 
sippi. Let those who man her meet and know them—these generous 
ones who people our sbores and who at country’s call or demand of 
duty could and would man her from topmost truck to keel block, and 
to whom the admonition, from bridge or elsewhere, would ne'er be 


“DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 


It is in obedience in its physical conception to the very Jaws of 
nature itself, in that in the improvement of that great longitudinal 
highway conformity with the designs of Deity will have been adhered 
to. In those gigantic projects which astound the conceptions of man 
in their preponderating grandeur and utility in the field of man's need 
this will be an initial letter in the connecting links of the great sys- 
tem, which, completed and coming in competition with the artificial 
means of transportation, will constitute one of the great economic 
battlefields and go far toward the settlement of that vexing and per- 
ee aoe of transportation. 

We but imitate our progenitors as the relics of history six thousand 
years attest, when we open nature's great conduits for the trans- 

ortation of the evidences of man's energy, genius, and enterprise. 

e are told that the Phoenicians were the first great navigators of 
the ocean, Forth they went upon the trackless deep, with only the chart 
of the heavens above them to guide their small, trim carayels of com- 
merce, and brought back to Rome, Venice, and Tyre those goods of other 
climes, those products of other lands, grown beneath strange suns and 
strange stars, a wealth of that which makes a nation and her cities 
truly commercially great. I will not live to see it, nor will many of 
you, but the time is not far distant when, as the fruit of this great 
object lesson by which we are taught, the mighty arm of the ocean 
which passes our doors will float upon its tawny bosom the wealth 
ef a great continent, almost hemispheric, its tide paying ever its cease- 
less tribute to the insatiate sea. A 

I present to you, sir, these humble words with a pride never before 
equaled in the presence of these the people's representatives, with 
the hope that our quest is not in vain by reason of anything unhappy 
or extraneous. For these I have spoken; for those not here I append 
their letters indorsing our course. 

No theory can teach where demonstration leads the light of intel- 
lect. This, sir, is no local question; it is in its purmo conception 
obedient to the very laws of nature itself. I, with other gentlemen, 
think that in this project lies a meaning deeper, broader, and wider 
than localism in its most liberal construction. We believe ft is a pro- 
ject as broad and comprehensive in its meaning as are the interests 
which obtain from the giant Rockies on the west to the Appalachian 
chain upon the east, embracing within its scope consequences in 
demonstrat the potency of physical achievement more forcefully 
ric and wide waste of eloquence which bestrew om 8 
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fields—may be appealed to in this instance. Permit me to say, upon 


investigation I d that only four times in the seven 
years has the stage of the river been such as to forbid the coming of 
this ship to our pe with erie i and water to spare, even as late as 
June. ith a rising river and a gauge reading 46 feet to-day, the 
slightest 3 of danger should not be entertained. 
ubmitting these humble remarks and papers here presented for your 
consideration and the exercise of your superior judgment, I now yield 
to others present, whose interests are identical with my own and 
whose long connection with these very matters render them most 
eminently worthy to be heard, I thank you for your indulgence. 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, through the open portals upon the high- 
ways of earth went these early navigators upon their quest. 
No embargo thwarted trade, no tribute exacted at entrance 
barred the portals against the ingress of friendly traders, and 
empire thus founded flourished and waxed giant strong upon 
a principle that recognizes no possibility of growth or great- 
ness, where paralysis is invited and encouraged by practices 
which exclude all free communion and national interchange. 
But our season for now is ended; fruitless at present will 
be all effort to divert or convince. The powers that be have 
only delayed a while, till those for whom they are supposed 
to serye shall speak. Nor will that time be long, nor will tones 
be uncertain, and fragments of promises, made and broken, 
will be gathered up by those to whom they were made and, be- 
fore the gaze of faithless ones, be held to mock them at another 
day. Till then we will bide our time—till the season when 
wrong shall be righted and the people heard—till then, with 
patient forbearance wait, with faith unfaltering and girded 
loins, remembering the day of retribution will dawn. 
Although 'tis weary watching wave by wave, 
Yet the tide moves onward. 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
That pave a pathway sunward. 
We are driven back for our next fray 
A newer strength to borrow, 


And where the vanguard camps to-da 
The rear shall rest to-morrow. 7: 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. Not seeing him, I yield 
fifteen minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, it is usual in presenting a bill 
to this House to give, and the Members are entitled to, an ex- 
planation of it. So far, Mr. Chairman, we have had no explana- 
tion of this bill by the expected chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and if I judge aright, there are some things in 
it which are inexplainable. This session of Congress, Mr. Chair- 
man, was called for the express purpose of revising the tariff. 
The President sent in his message and told us the best thing we 
could do would be to pass a tariff bill and go home; but it 
seems as though, Mr. Chairman, the further we go into this 
session of Congress, that we are not only going to revise the 
tariff, but we are also going to increase the expenditures and to 
increase salaries as well, and I warn the Republican party now 
that it will be a dangerous thing for us to go before the people 
in the next campaign and attempt to defend our position here 
at a special session of Congress in making these expenditures. 

They ought to wait until the regular session and be con- 
sidered by committees which have jurisdiction to consider them, 
and then let us pass upon them in a proper and, I might say, 
a decent way. The first thing I shall oppose in this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, and I regret very much to do it, will be the traveling 
expenses of the President of the United States. While a Mem- 
ber of the Fifty-ninth Congress—the salary of the President at 
that time was $50,000—I voted for $25,000 for traveling ex- 
penses for him. I came up as a candidate for reelection and 
I traveled all over my district, the 11 counties, from one end to 
the other, and nine out of every ten of my constituents whom I 
met condemned me for that vote. It was the only vote I cast 
in that Congress which my opponent could criticise, and I was 
punished, Mr. Chairman, by being defeated by 480 majority in 
that campaign. The Sixtieth Congress came on and the salary 
was increased to $75,000 upon the ground, as I understood it, 
as I read from the Recorp, that he was now receiving $75,000 
and he ought not to be required to make an accounting of the 
$25,000; so they said, “ we will make it $75,000.” 

And so, Mr. Chairman, we increased his salary 50 per cent, 
and we came back to the Sixty-first Congress and we are now 
called upon to increase his salary 33} per cent more. I shall 
oppose it, for the reason, Mr. Chairman, that I can not go back 
10 ny people and defend it as I did defend it in the election of 
1 


The next item in this bill which I shall oppose, Mr. Chairman, 
will be the $13,500 increase to build an additional room to the 
President's office. I shall oppose this for the reason that in it 
is included $3,000 which is to be paid to an architect, and 
$3,000 to a superintendent, making $6,000. The architects which 


the Government has are not competent enough, it seems, to draw 
the plans and specifications for a room or two to be added to 
that office, Mr. Chairman. i 

The next I shall oppose in this bill, Mr. Chairman, will be th 
claim to pay this fellow Ramadanovitch, or whatever it may 
be called, for property taken during the war of the rebellion, 
of the amount of $6,396. Mr. Chairman, I have found that my 
constituents, American citizens, when they come in here in 
certain appropriation bills, are required to go to the Court of 
Claims under a resolution passed through this Congress. I 40 
not believe that this gentleman, whoever he may be, notwith- 
standing the message of the President of the United States, 
las any more rights in this country or ought to receive any 
more favoritism at the hands of the Congress of the United 
States than an American citizen. So I shall oppose that, Mr. 
Chairman, unless it goes out upon a point of order, which I 
think it will. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Can I say to the gentleman that I made 
a mistake in regard to his time? The time on this side was 
intended for Democrats. I thought the gentleman was a 
Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say that I do not think the gentle- 
man from Georgia has made a mistake. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suggest that the gentleman ask leave 
to print. 

Mr. MURPHY. May I ask what the remark was that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TawNEY] made? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I do not know what he said. 

Mr. MURPHY. If I understood correctly, the gentleman 
from Minnesota said that the gentleman from Georgia did not 
make any mistake when he said he thought that I was a Demo- 
crat. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is what he said. 

Mr. MURPHY. Let me say to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that he has not yet been commissioned to pass upon my Repub- 
licanism, nor on the votes that I shall cast while a Member of 
this or any other Congress. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall oppose in this bill an appropriation of 
$25,000 for a deficiency in the office of the Attorney-General of the 
United States. I believe this ought to be investigated and passed 
upon by a committee duly authorized to do so, and at a regular ses- 
sion of Congress, I do not believe, Mr, Chairman, that there 
would have been any deficiency or that we would have been 
called upon to pay the deficiency if we had not paid Mr. Francis 
J. Heney some $70,000 out of the Treasury of the United States, 
a portion of which I do not think he ever earned. If the state- 
ment is true, Mr. Chairman, he was paid after he had resigned 
from a certain case—I believe it was the United States v. Binger 
Hermann—some $5,000 or $10,000 more than he was entitled to; 
and if my information is correct, Mr. Chairman, he has been 
paid some $47,500 out of the Treasury of the United States since 
he has been in the employ of the State of California, and, as I 
haye been informed, against the constitution of the State of 
California. x 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to say at that point that Mr. Heney 
has not been paid any money out of the appropriation for 1909, 
and that this deficiency is not on account of any payments pre- 
viously made to Mr. Heney. 

Mr. MURPHY. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Will the gentleman permit me to suggest 
that while Mr. Heney was employed as assistant district attor- 
ney, and received a salary for it during that time, he resigned 
his special attorneyship with the United States Government, 
and after his term was up he resumed or was reappointed a 
special solicitor for the Government, and in all had received 
$70,000 from the Government of the United States. 

Mr. MURPHY. I understand that, Mr. Chairman; and if 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] had been listen- 
ing to my remarks instead of criticising my Republicanism, he 
would have heard me say that if Mr. Heney had not been paid 
this amount, to which he was not entitled, we would not be 
called upon to pass a deficiency bill at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have about completed the bill, with 
one exception. I am going to oppose the $1,000 provided in the 
bill for a little bridge down here at the Government Printing 
Office. It seems as though we must expedite the work there in 
some way, yet we find it is proposed not to have the Govern- 
ment work done at the Government Printing Office here, but 
we must continue sending it outside and have it done by some- 
body or anybody. And I-will tell you, Mr. Chairman, another 
thing. We would have that $1,000 probably to build that bridge 
if we did not have so many carriages standing in front of the 
Government Printing Office to haul clerks there day in and day 
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out. I understand from a very reliable source that there are 
five carriages there at the Government Printing Office to haul 
clerks and chiefs of bureaus around at the expense of the 
Government; and yet, Mr. Chairman, we find that the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor has to ride 
around upon a street car. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, we ought to cut down some of the ex- 
penses. President Taft, in his speech at Yale, warned the 
Republican party, as has been pointed out here to-day, that 
unless we pass a tariff bill which will meet with the approval 
of the people there will be strange faces in Congress and of a 
different political faith from mine. [Applause.] Let me say 
something else: I say to the Republican party, unless we 
economize, unless we go before the people and show that we 
have cut down expenses, not cut them in one department and 
added them to another, there will be some strange faces here 
upon that ground, Mr. Chairman, [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] History records that when the tariff is revised 
the majority is transformed into a minority. This special ses- 
sion was called in order that the tariff bill might be in work- 
ing condition before the next election in order to avoid the 
calamity of having a Democratic House. It has been stated 
authoritatively, Mr. Chairman, that the deficiency in the first 
year of the working of this new tariff bill will be $69,000,000, 
and for the second year under the tariff bill the deficiency will 
be $45,000,000 in the Treasury of the United States. If that be 
true, Mr. Chairman, I say we ought to decrease our expendi- 
tures here and not pass the character of appropriations that 
we are asked to pass in the pending bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I had intended to yield 
five minutes to a gentleman who does not seem to be present, and 
unless some one else wants it, I will yield the five minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia has about 
fifteen or seventeen minutes remaining. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Fifteen minutes of that, with the per- 
mission of the chairman of the committee, was yielded to the 
gentleman from Arkansas and fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. I have nothing to do with that thirty min- 
utes. The five minutes that I have remaining I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MACON. As I understand it, if the gentleman yields 
five minutes, I will still have my fifteen minutes? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will take care of the gentleman. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to read the real reason 
for this appropriation. On the 12th day of July of this year a 
statement went out from the White House, apparently an au- 
thorized statement, to all newspaper reporters as to what the 
President proposes to do on this approaching tour. I have here 
a clipping from the Washington Post of July 12, nearly a column 
of it, describing the train he expects to use on the two months’ 
tour he proposes to make, giving the names of the porters and 
the names of the cooks. It is to be a sort of perambulating 
executive office. The statement closed with this paragraph, 
which went out generally all over the country: 

THE PROPOSED TOUR TO BE MADE FOR PURPOSE OF BOOSTING LEAGUE OF 
REPUBLICAN CLUBS. 


While on his swin around the circle next fall the President will find 
ety to boost the cause of the League of Republican Clubs. 

th this idea in mind he has invited John Hays Hammond, president 
of the league, to e him. It is the present plan to have Mr. 
Hammond make speeches whenever the occasion permits, and it may be 
taken for grant that he will undertake to stimulate interest in the 
club movement. The President is interested in the league, and would 
eee see it restored to its former prestige and usefulness in politic: 
affairs. . 

[Laughter on the -Democratic side.] 

Now, that is the reason for all of it. That is the reason why 
these gentlemen now so strenuously disavow the charge of bad 
faith and insist that this appropriation shall be made, 


WHAT A PRESIDENTIAL TOUR IS LIKE. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] insists that a presi- 
dential tour is a dignified sort of thing, something that the 
people demand. Why, did the gentleman ever see a presiden- 
tial tour? I know of no men who are strenuously demanding 
it out through the country at the present time except the men 
(who expect to sell badges, rubber balloons, and peanuts. 
[Laughter.] We have sent now to the Alaska-Yukon Exposi- 
tion every interesting thing we have in the museum here—— 
Nr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. Yes; but I have not much time. 

Mr, SCOTT. The gentleman has no doubt seen newspaper 
reports every morning, of gentleman from the other side of the 
Chamber as well as this waiting upon the President to ask him 
to visit their towns. 


Mr. RAINEY. I can not yield any more time. I admit it is 
a most desirable attraction to have in a man’s town. It brings 
a bigger crowd than Van Amberg's circus ever did in the days 
of its glory. [Laughter.] We have sent to the Alaska-Yukon 
Exposition every interesting thing we have in the museum, and 
nearly every other interesting thing in Washington except 
the President, and now they ask us to send him there as an 
additional attraction and to help swell the receipts at the gates. 
Did you ever see a presidential train arrive in a town of con- 
siderable importance? 

A local reception committee meets the train with carriages. 
The President is placed in one of them and is escorted to the 
place where John Hays Hammond or somebody else is going 
to make a speech. Lines of state militia hold back the crowd. 
Two puffing and perspiring secret-service men, disguised in silk 
hats and dress coats buttoned up tight, run along through the 
sand and dust on each side of the President's carriage, attracting 
more attention and applause from the crowd than the President 
himself. The crowd cheers, eats peanuts, and drinks red lemon- 
ade, unless the law in force in that vicinity permits something 
stronger. When it is all over they realize that they have had 
a show in that town. If this presidential special train swing 
around the circle is made, the demand for peanuts will be un- 
precedented in this country. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

PRESIDENT SHOULD NOT BE AN ATTRACTION FOR STATE FAIRS, ETC. 

Of course Members of Congress are trying to get the Presi- 
dent to visit towns and cities in their districts. Towns and 
cities in various parts of the country are requesting presidential 
visits. Local merchants think it would bring crowds to the 
town and help them sell goods. I can assure you that when 
the pending tariff law goes into effect merchants will require 
more than presidential tours to assist them much in the sale of 
goods. I understand that some Members of Congress are con- 
veying to the President invitations to attend state fairs this 
fall in their respective States. It seems to me, however, that 
state fairs ought to be able to get along depending this year, as 
usual, upon such special attractions as the “ diving elks,” “ the 
guideless wonder,” and other attractions of like character. I 
am just old-fashioned enough to be in favor of the Jeffersonian 
idea about these things. I am opposed to cheapening the presi- 
dential office. I am opposed to the effort to make of the Chief 
Executive of the greatest Nation in the world an attraction for 
state fairs. [Applause.] 


EMOLUMENTS AND COMPENSATION OF KINGS NOT A PRECEDENT. 


The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] discussed at con- 
siderable length the emoluments and compensation paid to kings 
and queens and emperors and heirs apparent and queen 
mothers and princes and high muck-a-mucks of various de- 
grees. We ought not to attempt to fix the compensation and 
emoluments of the President of the United States with ref- 


erence to the civil list of Great Britain. The items read by 


the gentleman from Kansas embrace annuities, civil-list pen- 
sions, incomes from the revenues of crown lands, incomes from 
royal crown treasures. Weare not interested in this country 
in knowing how much it costs to maintain royal families in 
Europe and we do not propose on this side of the House to 
permit these expenditures to be cited as precedents by which 
the action of this House is to be controlled. This is a Republic 
and we insist that the simplicity and dignity of republican in- 
stitutions ought to be preserved. The gentleman from Kansas 
called attention to the fact that the salary of the President of 
the French Republic is 600,000 franes, with a further allowance 
of 600,000 francs for his expenses, making in all a total of 
$231,600 per annum. Inasmuch as France is a Republic, I am 
inclined to think that in fixing the emoluments of the President 
of the United States it is our duty to consider what the Republic 
of France pays for this purpose and what other republics pay. 
The salary and the allowance for expenses made to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France seems to me to be modest and 
reasonable. The President of France is brought into close con- 
tact with the kings and emperors of Europe. In order to keep 
up the dignity of his position it ought to cost more there than 
here; it, however, does not cost as much in France as in the 
United States. 

PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES REALLY ONE OF THE HIGHEST PAID EXECU- 

TIVES IN THE WORLD. 

In view of the fact that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scorr] has called attention to the compensation and emoluments 
of the President of France and to the compensation and emolu- 
ments of kings and emperors, I want to call attention to the fact 
that the President of the United States is really one of the high- 
est-paid executives in the world. His salary of $75,000 per 
year is not the only allowance made in his favor. Every year 
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Congress makes the following appropriations for the President 


of the United States: 


Compensation — —— eT OE COE 
Ordinary ‘care White House ü¶⁊üĩñ“%—üñũꝗññ] BD, 000 
Extraordinary care White House 15, 000 
pe i et LS Ce A eS at OO 
Fe eS PRES ER a EER a 9, 000 
MEA seed Reena Oe er TS 
EuD e ee EER .. c 


(pam rile, ———1ꝗͥ̃ — 
Secret Service, about. 
Contingent expenses 
Clerks and employees- 


Are baat Ri a ene eee ee 
r e aalan 285, 900 


If we add to the above amount the item of $25,000 for travel- 
ing expenses, which we are now considering and which you pro- 
pose to force through this House, we will be paying as com- 
pensation and emoluments and for expenses connected with the 
presidential office the enormous sum of $310,900. I have not 
given nearly all the items. In addition to the above items, dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration a barber was carried on the 
rolls as an employee in either the Navy Department or the 
Treasury Department at $1,600 a year, and his only duties 
were to shave the President of the United States. I have not 
heard that this practice has been discontinued. In addition 
to the items I have indicated, secretaries and clerks are con- 
tinually detailed from the departments to assist the President 
in the White House. Even the invitations sent out for recep- 
tions are addressed by clerks detailed, as I understand it, from 
other departments. Under the various items I have mentioned, 
every possible expense connected with the President's office is 
met and the President need not touch his salary of $75,000. 

The demand has been before made upon this floor for infor- 
mation as to any item connected with the President's expenses 
which he is required to pay out of his salary of $75,000, and 
reply has always been made that the expenses of living haye in- 
creased and that he must pay for the food consumed by his 
family out of his salary. Servants, cooks, butlers, waiters, 
coachmen, stablemen, secretaries, all are paid for out of the 
appropriations I have mentioned, and if the appropriations I 
have mentioned are not sufficient for that purpose, White House 
employees are simply detailed from other departments. We are 
carrying in this very bill an item of $13,000 to complete the 
proposed extension of the President’s offices out over the tennis 
court. We appropriated for this purpose $40,000 last year. I 
simply mention this to show that under the items “ Ordinary 
care of the White House” and “ Extraordinary care of the 
White House ” expenses of this character are not met. I men- 
tioned a moment ago the fact that the Mayflower and the Sylph 
are kept in commission in order that they may be used as pri- 
vate yachts by the President and his family at an expense of at 
least $100,000 a year each. 

These vessels are oflicered by graduates of our Naval Academy 
and their only duty seems to figure here in presidential re- 
ceptions and to wear gorgeous uniforms in public places. The 
compensation allowed the President and the various other 
allowances given to him every year on account of expenses ex- 
ceed per annum the sum of $500,000. This is really a moder- 
ate estimate. A more careful examination than I have given 
to this matter would disclose, in my judgment, the fact that we 
appropriate every year for the compensation of the President 
and for expenses connected with the office and in providing for 
the pleasure and entertainment of the President and his family 
and guests at least $600,000, nearly three times as much as the 
Republic of France appropriates for the President of France on 
account of salary and expenses. I therefore contend, in view 
of the fact that the revenues of this Government do not now 
meet its expenses, that we ought to commence to economize 
by defeating this item in this bill. I know of no better place 
to commence. 

NEVER THROUGIE PAYING TRAVELING EXPENSES. 


We never get through paying traveling expenses of the Presi- 
dents-elect, Presidents, and ex-Presidents. I have already called 
attention to the fact that while the present Chief Executive 
was a private citizen, by some sort of executive order, made by 
President Roosevelt, we remodeled for his convenience one 
of the finest of our war vessels at great expense, and at the 
public expense this vessel conveyed him and his party on a 
pleasant journey to the Isthmus of Panama. ‘We are now 
called upon, in spite of the agreements of the last session, to 
appropriate $25,000 for another presidential tour. We are 
also at the present time paying the expenses of the hunting 
trip now being enjoyed in Africa by an ex-President of the 
United States. There has been an attempt to deny that the 
taxpayers of the United States are footing the bills connected 


with the ex-President’s hunting trip now in progress in Africa. 

The facts, however, disclosed by the correspondence made pub- 

lic are as follows: Just before the expiration of his term of 

office, ex-President Roosevelt advised the officials of the Smith- 

onan Institution that he proposed to go on a hunting trip to 
ca. 

He also advised them that this would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the museum to acquire specimens of animal and 
bird life, perhaps of great value. He proposed, he said, to pay 
his own personal expenses and would be glad to turn over to 
the institution those skins of animals killed by him on his 
trip for which he had no personal use. He therefore invited 
the Smithsonian Institution to send along with him employees, 
and so forth, to take care of these matters, insisting, how- 
ever, that he proposed himself to kill all the game that .was 
killed. The personal expenses of President Roosevelt con- 
nected with his present trip embrace his railroad fare to New 
York City, his steamship fare to Mombasa, and his railroad fare 
to the hunting grounds where he now is, amounting perhaps 
in all to a few hundred dollars. A careful examination, after 
this hunt is over, of the expenditures made by the Smithsonian 
in this connection, if it is ever possible to examine them, will 
probably disclose that the camp equipment, employees, cooks, 
beaters, and so forth, are all paid for by the Smithsonian. 
Anyone who has had the slightest experience with trips of this 
character knows, therefore, that the Smithsonian is really 
footing the bills. 

The invitation, coming from ex-President Roosevelt prior to 
the expiration of his term of office to his appointees in the 
Smithsonian Institution, really was a command and could not 
be disobeyed. The Smithsonian officials insist that they are. 
not using government funds for this purpose, but are using the 
income derived from the endowment of the institution by Smith- 
son and perhaps others. The Smithsonian is a government in- 
stitution; the President appoints the officials, and the funds 
arising from the endowment of the institution are sufficient 
only to pay a small part of the expenses of conducting the same. 
There was appropriated out of the National Treasury for the 
purpose of carrying on the Smithsonian Institution during the 
present fiscal year the sum of $635,000. We appropriate 
usually, I think, more than that. It follows as a matter of 
course that the larger the sum taken from the income of the 
vested funds of the institution for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of a hunting trip, the larger the sum taxpayers of 
the country will be called upon to pay for supporting the insti- 
tution. Taking money out of the vested funds of the institution 
for this purpose, therefore, amounts to the same thing as taking 
it out of the Public Treasury. 

I have called attention to some of the reasons why this appro- 
priation ought not to be made. This item will be carried, how- 
ever, by a party vote. 

WHAT THE PROPOSED TOUR IS EXPECTED TO ACCOMPLISH. 

You expect the noise and the clamor attending the unusual 
spectacle of a presidential tour covering the entire country to 
drown out the complaints of the ultimate consumer, of the 
small merchant, of the farmer, the artisan, the laborer, who are 
compelled to bear the burden of the increased tariff taxes you 
propose to lay upon the country. You expect in this extended 
presidential tour to reorganize the League of Republican Clubs. 
In other words, you are asking the taxpayers of the United 
States to contribute this year and every year hereafter the 
sum of $25,000 to the national Republican campaign fund. I 
lift my voice in protest against this expenditure of public funds, 
[Applause.!] ‘ 

Mr. MACON. Before beginning, Mr. Chairman, I ask leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. - 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, leave is granted. There 


Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois, as well as those of the gentleman 
from Missouri, in entering their protest against the provision 
appropriating $25,000 for paying the traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States. But I will say to them now 
that there is no danger of this appropriation being made at this 
time in this House unless points of order or their efficacy give 
out before we rench that provision in the bill. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, for nearly all of the first century of this Gov- 
ernment our Presidents never received salaries in excess of 

25,000. During President Grant's first term the salary was 
increased, and he first drew a salary of $50,000. After that no 
other President drew a larger emolument than ‘$50,000 until 
during the second administration of the animal-destroying, speci- 
men-gathering President. The emoluments of the office were 
then increased $25,000, contrary to the Constitution, for travel- 
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ing expenses of the President, which was virtually an increase 
of his salary by $25,000. 

During the last Congress, as stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Rainey], the proposition was submitted to this 
body that we increase the salary of the President to $100,000. 
That question was fought out in the House, and it was finally 
determined by increasing the salary from $50,000 to $75,000, and 
striking out the appropriation of $25,000 that had been carried 
to pay the traveling expenses of the President for the last two 
fiscal years prior to the passage of the bill increasing his salary 
to $75,000. Everybody thought that was a settlement of the 
matter. Certainly it was not thought that the very next Con- 
gress would offer to increase the salary of the President again 
by the amount of $25,000, virtually bringing it up to $100,000. 
i must insist that it is improper legislation, and I shall have to 
oppose it to the extent of making a point of order against it if 
no one else sees fit to do so. 

I know it has been argued that the people of the United States 
want to see their President, and that he ought not to be required 
to answer their call at his own expense, when they request him 
to come among them. But that same kind of argument can be 
used by each Congressman in this House. No matter how 
humble we are, we all have calls from our constituents, time 
after time and day after day, to come among them, to deliver 
speeches upon almost every conceivable subject, and we must 
go at our own expense. 

If it is right that the President of the United States should 
have extra compensation to pay his traveling expenses when ‘he 
goes among his constituents at their call, is it not right that 
Congressmen should also have extra compensation to defray 
their expenses when they are called upon by their constituents 
to go among them? I say if one is right the other is right. I 
do not think, however, that the Congressmen ought to have the 
extra compensation, and I should oppose a proposition of that 
sort with all my might, just as I oppose this proposition, because 
I do not thing it is a correct principle, because I do not believe 
it is the kind of legislation that the American people are demand- 
ing at this time, when their Treasury is almost empty, when 
they have a deficit of more than $89,000,000 staring them in the 
face as an actuality because of the many governmental excesses 
of the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, another proposition in this bill that I shall 
oppose was mentioned by the gentleman from Missouri. That 
is to give this foreigner mentioned in it an advantage over our 
own citizens in the matter of securing his pay for a war claim. 
We have to introduce our war-claim bills in the House and they 
are sent to the Committee on War Claims, and perchance we 
may some time hear from them, but in a majority of cases never. 
Hence those claims are never paid, while here in an appropria- 
tion bill, an improper place for claims of this kind. we find an 
item carrying more than $6,000 to pay a foreigner for something 
that perhaps he may have lost during the war. I am opposed 
to giving any other people on earth an advantage over the 
American people. 

Another proposition I find in this bill that I seriously oppose 
is the proposed appropriation of $30,000 for an exhibit at the 
show that is to be held in Brussels from the Ist of April. to the 
Ist of October, 1910. Sir, it seems that the people of Belgium 
have gone into the show business for business purposes. They 
had an exposition in Antwerp in 1884, one at Brussels in 1888, 
another at Antwerp in 1894, another at Brussels in 1897, one at 
Liege in 1905, and now they are going to have another in Brus- 
sels in 1910, just five years later. At the hearings had before 
the gentlemen who assembled themselves as a posthumous ap- 
propriation committee to investigate this matter, I find that a 
gentleman by the name of Gore, who is called a “ professor“ 
and I know of no reason why he should be called a “ professor,” 
unless it is that he is a professor of expositions, because he seems 
to be a general exposition organizer—said that they make money 
out of these expositions over in Belgium, and for that reason 
they have them frequently. In order that the House may be 
advised as to the frequency of the Belgian expositions, their 
purposes, and kind, I am going to print the entire hearings be- 
fore the committee relative to the appropriation asked of us 
for this particular exposition that is to be held in Brussels in 
1910. Read them for yourselves: 


STATEMENT OF PROF. J. H. GORE, OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Tawney. Professor Gore, we have here, from the State Depart- 
ment, near the bottom of page 2 of the bill, an estimate to enable the 
United States to accept the invitation extended by the Government 
of Belgium, and to participate fittingly in the exposition to be held 
at Brussels in 1910, $200,000. I understand that you have served 
as commissioner-general under authority of the United States at 
previous expositions held in Belgium, Is that true? 
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Professor Gonk. Yes, sir; at Antwerp in 1894, at Brussels in 1897, 


and at Liege in 1905. At Antwerp we had no appropriation, At 
Brussels we had an appropriation of $5,000. At Liege, $5,000. 
Mr. Kerrer. Those were on separate years? 
fessor GORE. Yes, sir. ` 

Mr. Tawney. The Brussels Exposition was in 1897. 
appropriation for the exposition at Liege in 1905? 

essor GORE. Yes, sir; $5,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. you familiar with the extent and character of 
the proposed exposition at Brussels in 1910? 

Professor GORE. Yes, sir; I have studied the programme carefully. 
I visited the grounds jast Summer when there. It will be an exposi- 
tion, I think, about the size of the Atlanta Exposition of 1895. 

Mr. Tawney. Will it cover about the same area? 

Professor GORE, The und will cover an area of about 180 acres. 

Mr. Tawney. To what extent are foreign nations to participate? 

Professor Gorr. I think nearly all fore nations are participating. 

Mr. Tawney. What is the character of the participation? 

Professor Gonk. Germany, 3 machinery— that is, all the 
machinery that will be used in the ango will be bought by Belgian 
gentlemen, and all of the makers of machinery are exceedingly anxious 
to place their machinery before the Belgian people. Consequently Ger- 
many and England are making large ibits of machinery. 

Mr. 'TAWNEY. Please explain what participation has already been pro- 
vided for by American exhibitors. 

Professor GORE. About the middle of March, when it was seen that 
no fet gory would be made by the last Congress, the executive 
committee of the Brussels Exposition wrote to me, because of my in- 
terest in Belgium and my familiarity with American exhibitors, to or- 

anize a United States section. I volunteered my service, or acce 

the hogan es and have given them my services continuously sinee 

at time. 
meters, about 16,000 square feet, in Industrial Hall, and 1,000 square 
meters, about 11,000 square feet, in Machinery Hall, and to Bobb me, 
in the interest of our exhibitors, an option until the Ist of mber 
upon 1,000 more square meters in the two sections. 

Mr. Tawney. The ist of December, 1909? 

Professor Gonk. Yes, sir; because I was uncertain as to how many 
manufacturers might be induced to exhibit, and especially as there 
was a charge for space of 30 francs per square meter, and whoever 
had charge of the matter would be obliged to give aisles and sell the 
rest of the space in the hope of coming out even. They assigned the 
space requested absolutely, but refused to give any option until the 
Ist of December, sayi that there was such a demand for the space, 
and the amount that they had was so little, that it would be impos- 
sible to give it. However, I proceeded to write personal letters to 1,100 
manufacturers of the United States, giving a detailed account of the 
scope and character of the exposition. ll of these manufacturers, 
knowing the interest that I have had in expositions, because I believe 
in extending fore trade, and have been commissioner-general five 
times with that in view, listened patentin and read the letters I ad- 
d to them, Out of the 1,1 to whom I wrote these personal 
letters, I have had replies, I presume, from about 200 of the total 
number. I have all of the correspondence in my room and could have 
brought it with me. But I will say that the replies are of this 
character: The t proportion of these manufacturers say that they 
are so busy with their domestic trade that it is impossible for them 
to handle a foreign trade in case they should create it. That is the 
answer of the majority. There are a few, perhaps 60 or 70 ple, 
manufacturers, who are engaged in the foreign trade, and who say 
that their entire foreign business is in the hands of agents, and as 

articipating in an exposition is in the nature of advertising, therefore 

e agents abroad must take care of that. So the agents abroad are 
8 to exhibit if the agents deem it wise to do so. 

here are two ze large agencies abroad for handling American 
machinery, Fenwick Brothers, of Paris, and Schutte & Co., with 
headquarters in Brussels. ‘They engaged ractically the entire sec- 
tion that we have for machinery, about 1 square meters, in which 
they will install the exhibits and the machinery of the different ple 
whom they represent abroad. There will be no exhibitor of 9 
who will go to Brussels on his own responsibility, because his foreign 
business is in the hands of those agents, so that no appropriation 
we can make would be of any assistance to them. In the case of the 
manufacturer, there are not more than a dozen manufacturers who 
will exhibit. The Starr Piano 3 is considering it. The 
Schieren Company, makers of leather, will exhibit, they having already 
taken space. A number of men who manufacture small articles that 
can be offered for sale will exhibit, because the Belgians are fond of 
buying little things. So that that will make up the bulk of the exhibit 
under the present auspices. 

Personal i I do not believe a dozen manufacturers could be induced 
to go to the Brussels E ition under any circumstances, however 
favorable we might make them. 

Mr. Tawney. What was the 
last Brussels Exposition in 1897 

Professor Gorn. We had a very excellent exhibit of machinery. 

Mr. KEIFER. What class of machinery? 

fessor GORE. What we call “ machine tools." Pratt & Whitne’ 
had a fine exhibit. Brown & Sharpe had a good exhibit, the Cincinnati 
Shaper Company, the Morse Twist Drill Company, all makers of that 
general class, and several others. 
1891 Tawney. Was there any distinctively government exhibit in 

Professor Gorn, No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. Tawney. Has there been T government exhibit at any of these 
similar expositions at which you have represented the Government as 
commissioner-general ? 

Professor Gore. No, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. In what respect did the Government, as a Government, 
participate in those expositions? 

Professor Gore. Not at all. One or two bureaus sent over some of 
their publications for the science section at the Brussels Exposition. 
The Bureau of Labor sent a complete set of its reports, and the Na- 
tional Museum and the Fish Commission sent over reports for this 
science section, as it is called. 

Mr. Livincston. You were commissioner-general ? 

fessor GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LivinGston. In that way you were attached to the Government? 

oo Gore. But the Government did not make any exhibit of its 
activities. 

Mr. Tawney. You, being familiar with the exposition of 1897, how 
does the one for 1910 compare in size with the one at Brussels in 1897? 


Was there an 


I asked them to reserve for us absolutely 1,500 square 


gins ties of the exhibit, if any, in the 
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Professor Gore. The grounds are larger, and they are located farther 
In 1 


from tbe center of the city. 


89 heart 
of the city, 5 that has recently been 
o 


can not d the exposition there, so they have gone outside of the 
city and have large grounds there. What the buil be size, 
comparison with 1897, I will say that I do not they will be 


Mr. Surra. What governments have buil 

Professor Gonk. So far as I know, Holland is the only one. I as- 
sume that Canada will have a building, because Canada has been taking 
a very active part in all European expositions since 1895. Canada has 
had a standing commission from one country to another, usual 
putting up a separate building in which to show the agricultural, 
mineral, and the various resources of Cana to attract immigration. 
8 are other countries contemplating buildings, I do not know of 

Mr. Suit. Is there any difficulty in ting sites for buildings, or 
would there be with that area? x a 

Professor Gore. I think not. I think we would have no difficulty in 
securing a site. I do not think it feasible to have a separate building 
for this reason; The Belgian is, above all, a clever buyer. Before mak- 
ing a purchase the n wishes to see, if possible, all of ma- 
chinery or article that he contemplates buying. He likes to see them 
in operation side by side. He would rather go into machinery hall, 
where all the countries are exhibiting, so that he can examine the 
English and the German machinery, say, and compare with the Ameri- 
can machinery. Our exhibitors would rather have their machinery ex- 
hibited in the N machinery hall than to have a separate building. 

Mr. Smrru. I did not mean to — having an American building 
of such magnitude Ae lee oid sho: the Government wish to make a 

Professor Gore. That would be possible. 

Mr. Surrn. And then should wish to also have a headquarters build- 
3 would be no trouble in getting a site for that, would there? 

essor Gore. I assume that we would have no difficulty at all. 

Mr. Sarr. It has been the practice, has it, for the Government to 
erect buildi in which to give the manufacturers space? 

Professor Gore. Not our Government, but others. They tried hard 
at St. Louis to prevent the installation in the government buildings of 
exhibits competing for awards. But it seems that that rule may fall 
down frequently. 

Mr. Kirn. You spoke of the large heey (apn re that you have 
had with manufacturers. Did you find any disposition on the part of 
ee of agricultural or farm machinery to make an exhibit 

re 

Professor Gong. No, sir. We can not induce a single maker of 

cultural machinery to go abroad, nor can we induce a single maker 
of automobiles to do so. The agricultural people have an agreement 
that one will not exhibit unless all. ‘The International Harvester 
Company are the best friends I have in the world. Mr. McCormick 
and I are friends. They put up a factory at Lille, in France, just 
them to make an exhibit of their Jain ne 


in contemplation? 


aren, the Buckeye 
all people whom know personally 
Mr. Ketrer. The Walter A. Wood Company 

Professor Gonk. No; nor the Adriance Platt Company, nor the 
Enean Cordage popis. They all say no. If we relied upon the 
Belgian builders to put up a building, we could not have one erected 
for the exposition, use they have to stop four times a for 
lunch. It took us over two years, at Antwerp, to put up a building, 
and it was put up by a private corporation. 

Mr. Tawney. Brussels had an exposition in 1888. You attended 
that exposition, did you not? 

Professor GORE. Yes, a i and one at Antw in 1884. 


Professor Go 
I was interested in expositions. 

Mr. Tawney. At how many foreign roi species have you represented 
the Government as commissioner-general 

Professor GORE. Four. 

Mr. Tawney. Have we made distinctively a government exhibit of the 
functions of our country? 

Professor GORE. No, sir; at none of them. I was juror in chief at 
the Paris Exposition in 1900, and member of the superior jury, and was 
finally selected by President Loubet to be the foreign representative on 
the court of appeals—even there we did not have an exhibit showing 
the functions our Government. 
ee TawNeY. This is the fourth exposition Belgium has had since 

Professor Gore. Yes, sir. The Belgians make money out of their 
expositions, and that is the reason they have them so frequently. They 
have never cleared less than 12 Hod cent upon their investments. They 
are money-making enterprises. ey raise the capital and put it under 
the patronage of the Government, and make wha 
it, and, as 2. they have never cleared less than 12 

The profits are frequently divided with 


tever they can out of 


cent on their 


Syren aritable institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Tawney. Is this tion at Brussels in 1910 one that is 
authorized by the Belgian Government? 


Professor Gore. Under their patronage. 

Mr. Tawnzy. What do 

Professor Gore. The 
ree Taw) Do they iat ? 

r. TAWNEY. appropriate any money 

Professor Gore. Teg 7 some money for a strictly Belgian 
exhibit, which is in a building by itself. 

Ir. tren. But it is a private corporation, in a sense, that runs it? 

Professor Gore. Yes, sir. The only function of a foreign ex tion 
is to extend trade, and for that reason I have never taken any interest 
in the Government showing its activities. 

Mr. Tawney. Have you a diagram of the grounds with you? 

Professor Gore, No; I have not. 

The Belgians’ great prosperity comes from handling goods. There 
are more goods . through Belgium per capita than any other 
country in the world. That is the chief source of their income. The 


ou mean by that? 
overnment, you might say, gives it official 


more they import from the United States in transit the pier thi 
are; consequently they are more interested in drawing trade e 
Belgie than anything in this country. 

ie a Tawxnr. What are our exports to Belgium for local consump- 


n 

Professor Gorm. Chiefly foodstuffs and small machinery. 
a large amount of machine tools. 

Mr. Tawney. Our chief export is flour, is it not? 

Professor Gorn. Yes; and some grain for beer. 

Mr. Tawney. But principally wheat and machinery. 

Professor GORE. a 

Mr. BURLESON. I say that considerable cotton goes to Belgium 
also, for consumption. p 

Professor GORE. When I tried to interest the largest manufacturer of 
agricultural machinery to take part in one of the foreign expositions on 

e that it would assist him in finding mark he replied that 
he did not believe that there was a man, woman, or child who needed a 
harvester who did not have one brought to his front door and set down 
C tively small scale in Belgi 

„ SMITH. Farmin on a compara small seale in um; 

that is, under the individual farmer, and our machinery would hardly 


They use 


be adapted to that use? 
Professor Gore. Yes. I referred to Roumania, which is the largest 
wheat: ng country in southern Burope. 


Mr. Tawney. Do I understand that you have already engaged, as a 
representative of the American tmanninetaresa, all the space in the 
buildings now provided for the Belgian Exposition Company that is 
available for American exhibits? 

Professor Gorn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tawney. And that you tried to obtain an option on additional 
space, and that vest was denied? 

Professor GOR 


E. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tawney. So that the only way we could participate ond the 
participation that is now provided for by the manufactarers anion 
would to secure space within the grounds of the exposition and erect 
our own building? 

Professor GORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Have you any idea what a pavilion erected over there, 
such as the Belgian Government had at St. Lonis, would cost? 

Professor GORE. I think that building would cost at least $100,000, 
It was a very fine building that the Belgians had at St. Louis, and it 
took about two years to build it. 

Mr. Tawney. The Bel producer, as well as the Belgian Govern- 
ment, exhibited in that building? 

fessor GORE. Chiefly the Government. There were some Bel- 
gian exhibits, but the exhibition rules at St. Louis refused to admit 
ang exhibits that were entered in competition within the government 
building. In other words, every article that was put in the govern- 
ment building was placed out of competition by that act. 

Mr. Tawney. What was the nature or the character of the Belgian 
exhibit made by the Belgian Government at St. Louis? 

fessor GORE. It was in a large measure educational; and also 
exhibits of the vernment docks at Antwerp. There were also a 
large number of statistical charts showing various international 
organizations that were created, or were born, so to speak, in Belgium. 
But the educational exhibit was the principal one. 

Mr. Tawney. What was the particular reason for making an exten- 
sive educational exhibit? 

Professor Gorn. The Liberal party in Belgium the year before had 
accused the Government of having poor educational methods, and 
that the schools had deteriorated very much under the existing Gov- 
ernment, and so the Government wished to contradict and to correct 
that, as they thought, false N So they sent a very large 
educational exhibit over here, pu it under the hands of the Assist- 
and Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Van Overbrugh. He sent over the 
best scientists, and I assisted him all I could in obtaining a — 
number of jurors for the educational exhibits, because they thought 
by securing a large number of high awards for their educational 
exhibits it would be the best answer that could be made to the criti- 
cism by 5 Liberal party against the Belgian administration of the 

verum 


all of the space 
bly no chance of 


tend 
an exhibition of industrial arts? 

3 ere is only one building in fact, with a 
lateral wing for machinery. 


Mr. SMITH. And then the Belgian government building, so that the 
only building in which space can be obtained for any exhibit is this 
one building with its wing? 

Professor GORE. Yes. The main building is Industrial Hall, and a 
wing part is called“ Machinery Hall.” e pt ag are very clever. 
e ut up a handsome front, and run the building back, like a train 
shed, Jast as far as the demands of the exhibits require. 

Mr. Surrk. It is a pretty large building, there being only one? 

; D Yes, sir; but not so large as the Agricultural Bulld- 

ng a . Louis. 

i ee That was the largest exposition buillding ever built, was 
no 

Professor GORE. Yes; covering 15. aeres. I should assume that this 
building at Brussels would cover about 4 acres. 


UNITED Srares SECTION, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, BRUSSELS, 1910, 
Washington, D. O., July 5, 1909. 

My Dear Mr. Tawney: I would respectfully suggest that in case you 
decide to recommend an appropriation for the Brussels ition that 
the provision be included “to enable the Department of State, through 
its commission, to make an exhibit of the activities of the Government 
of the United States.” This would limit the expenditures, avoid the 
invidious aiding of certain manufacturers who would send their exhibits 
anyway, and avoid all a that might arise owing to the con- 

tracts that the officials of the exposition have made with me. 
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If I should be so fortunate as to be a member of the perenne pe meen 
co} 


would be no difficulty, while if I should not be so designated, d 
carry out my part of the contract without disturbing the commission in 
the discharge of its pres duties. 

Such a government exhibit could be quickly assembled after the close 
of the Seattle Exposition, while the time is too short to bring about an 
effective cooperation with the private manufacturers, 

Kindly pardon this intrusion. 4 

I have the honor to be, Mr. Chairman, 

Your obedient servant, J. H. Gore. 


Sir, I am opposed to taking the money out of the pockets of 
the American people and sending it across the sea in order to 
furnish a show to the Belgian people at the expense of the toil- 
ing masses of this country. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
they do not appreciate that kind of legislation., Why, sir, only 
a few weeks ago a Member of this House, one whom I would 
delight to accommodate at all times, came to me with a bill 
that he introduced, appropriating something like $300,000 for 
this Brussels exposition, and asking me not to oppose it. I told 
him I could not give my consent to its passage. Later he came 
to me and said that perhaps he had asked for too much, and I 
find that he had asked for too much, because they only ask 
now for $30,000 in this bill, which is a saving of $270,000 on 
the amount they were asking for this show in the first instance. 

Sir, the majority of people in this country never saw a show 
of this character. They are chiefly gotten up for money-making, 
entertainment, and advertising purposes. If the idle rich who 
want to be entertained and the exposition money-makers, who 
want to make money off of them, and the manufacturers and 
traders, who want their wares advertised, want to get up this 
exposition, let them do it with their own means, but do not 
suffer the American people to be filched of their hard-earned 
tax money for the purpose of furnishing entertainment for the 
rich, who can attend the show, or opportunity to the advertiser 
and money-maker. I for one can not give my consent to a high- 
handed injustice of that kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I was raised in the atmosphere of the poor 
man and I can not get away from him. I have seen toil from 
the earliest hour of my life up to this time, and I can not 
forget it. I do not care what position I occupy, or where or 
how pleasantly I may be situated for the moment, I con- 
stantly and clearly recognize that the toiling man is the support 
of the world, that he is furnishing the money for the mainte- 
nance of the Government; and I know that we should not burden 
him more than he is already burdened by taxing him for show 
money to satisfy the pleasure of the rich or the craft of the 
tradesman and advertiser. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other provisions in this bill 
that I object to, and I have them marked for slaughter, but time 
will not permit me to refer to them now. As long as this kind 
of legislation is brought into the House I shall do my best to 
slaughter it. This bill that is before the House now does not 
eyen bear the name of an introducer; it is not dignified by the 
name of a single Member of this Congress. Ordinarily those of 
us who introduce bills have our names written on them. We 
are not ashamed to own them, and we put our names on them 
so that the world may know that we presented them, so that 
the world may know that we stand for everything in them; 
but this bill is not honored by having the name of a Member 
upon it. Is it possible that it is a bastard? It has not been 
referred to a committee of any kind, nor reported by one to the 
House, and yet we are asked to take it as it is and squander 
more than a million dollars of the people’s money on matters 
that do not need the attention of Congress at this time, or 
should not have it at any time. 

Sir, we will have to strike down legislation of this kind if we 
ever expect to arrive at an honest basis for the discharge of our 
duties as representatives of the people, I for one have con- 
scientiously tried to preserve the integrity of the Treasury of 
our Nation since I have been a Member of this body. It is true 
I have asked for a few appropriations for this purpose or that 
since I have been here, but, Mr. Chairman, I believe upon in- 
vestigation you will find that each and every one of them has 
been warranted by law and founded upon merit; but when you 
come to ask for the appropriation of more than a million dollars 
in a bill presented at a time when there ought to be no Congress 
in session to appropriate anything, in my judgment, it is time 
to call a halt and say that we are going too far, just as the gen- 
tleman who introduced his exposition bill said that they were 
going too far by asking for too much money for the exposition. 
Let us call a halt, Mr. Chairman, before we bankrupt the Gov- 
ernment by enacting this species of legislation. When we shall 
have done that, in my judgment, we will have done our duty as 
representatives of those who sent us here from the several 
districts of our States, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one other proposition and I am through. 


I am told that we will be asked to pass a resolution giving each | 


Representative and Delegate an extra month’s clerk hire allow- 
ance. In fact, I have a resolution here that reads as follows: 
House resolution 92. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House to each Member and Delegate $125 as additional clerk hire allow- 
ance on account of the extra services rendered by their clerks during the 
present extraordinary session. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can give my support to such 
a measure. In fact, I know I can not unless an amendment 
that I will offer is accepted by the father of the proposition 
that will so change the resolution that it will read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House to each Member and Delegate who has actually and regularly 
retained a clerk in their employ in the city of Washington at a salary 
of $125 per month since the convening of the first session of the Sixty- 
first Con, other than members of their immediate families that they 
are required to support under the laws of the State or Territory that 
they represent, $1 as additional clerk-hire allowance to be paid to 
thelr clerks on account of the extra services rendered by their clerks 
duing the present extraordinary on. 

If it is so amended, I will not oppose it as strenuously as I 
would if left in its original form, for I-can see equity in a propo- 
sition to give the young gentlemen who serve us so faithfully 
as our secretaries an additional month's pay to compensate 
them for the extra expenses that they have been put to during 
the extra session of Congress, but I can not see any equity in 
giving it to Members of the House who are already well paid 
for all they do. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak in reference 
to the tariff bill that will soon be before this branch of the Con- 
gress for final decision. We have been deliberating for four 
months in reference to the provisions of the tariff, and in a few 
days the time will come when our final action is to be taken. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that that action should be a revision of 
the tariff downward. [Applause.] I believe that is required 
alike by the necessities of business, by the demands of the peo- 
ple, by the platform of the Republican party, and by the prom- 
ises of a Republican President. The bill that passed the House, 
the “ Payne bill,” as it was called, was in my judgment a fair 
bill, a fair response to the demands of the people for tariff re- 
vision. None of us were entirely satisfied with it. Many items 
that were reduced might well have been reduced more. Some 
items that were increased might, as it seems to me, have been 
well altogether omitted, but for all that the bill on the whole 
was a fair response to the demands made by the American 
business man and the consumer. 

Especially, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, was the bill en- 
titled to our approval, because it recognized the principle that 
more and more must be of importance in the development of 
American manufactures the desirability of furnishing to the 
manufacturer raw material at the lowest possible price. It is 
impossible that the growing manufactures of the United States 
should find a sufficient market for their wares in this country, 
whether its population be 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 or 150,- 
000,000. If we are to be, as we should be, the great manu- 
facturing country of the world, then it is absolutely required 
that we find a market for our goods, not only in the markets 
of this land, but in the markets of every land; and if we are to 
compete in foreign markets with manufacturers of Germany and 
manufacturers of England, then, so far as is possible, we must 
compete with them on equal terms, and equal terms necessarily 
means the purchase of raw material at equal prices. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; but I have very little time. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman give any reason why the 
American manufacturer can possibly compete with the for- 
eigner in the foreign market and can not compete with him in 
the home market without protection? 

Mr. PERKINS, Perhaps not. That depends on many cir- 
cumstances. Legislation of this sort will help him to compete 
with the foreign manufacturer in the foreign markets and all 
markets, and that is why I believe in it. 

If we do not have a sufficient market for our manufactures 
in foreign lands, seasons of overproduction, of commercial de- 
pression, of panic, and failure are as certain to come as the sun 
to rise. The importance of free raw materials is well recog- 
nized in the Payne bill. It gave us free coal, free iron ore, free 
hides, and reduced, though unfortunately it did not entirely 
abolish, the duty on lumber. 

There is additional wisdom in such a policy. The supply of 
our natural resources, great as it is, is necessarily limited. 
Our supply of timber has already been greatly diminished. Our 
supply of coal and iron is steadily diminishing. It is certainly 
the part of wisdom to obtain these resources, so far as we can 
on favorable terms, from foreign lands. A ton of coal or iron 
ore that is not mined this year remains a part of our national 
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wealth, which will be used in some future year, when in all 
human probability its value will be still further enhanced. So 
it seems to me the Payne bill was, on the whole, a good bill, 
and I think it received the commendation of the public. The 
bill then passed to the Senate, and then for the first time we 
heard it suggested that a revision of the tariff might mean a 
revision upward. 

Mr. Chairman when anyone talks about there being any de- 
mand for a revision of the tariff upward, that is contrary to the 
knowledge of every man within the hearing of my voice. There 
has been a demand for a revision downward so strong that at 
last this Congress, that was by no means eager for the job, un- 
dertook it, not because we wanted to but because we felt that 
we must, in response to the demands of our constituents. 

The Dingley tariff as it stands has an average rate of duty of 
43 per cent. It is, I believe, the highest tariff to be found in 
any commercial nation in this world. On many articles the 
duties imposed are prohibitive, and importations have been lit- 
tie or nothing for many years. To say that there could be a 
well-founded demand for a revision of that tariff upward, 
when it is on an average of almost 45 per cent—the highest in 
the world—seems to me an absurdity. More than that, if such 
a demand could be well founded, then it seems to me that 
would amount to a concession of the failure of the system of 
protection for which we stand. What is the fundamental prin- 
ciple; what is the motto that we have heard, and heard, I doubt 
not, justly, from thousands of the advocates of a protective 
tariff? It is this: It enables a people, laboring under disadvan- 
tages in the manufacture of certain articles in comparison with 
other nations, to protect themselves from competition until the 
manufacture can be established among themselves on a firm 
basis. When, by reason of lack of capital, or lack of competent 
workmen, we must ask temporary protection against other 
nations, then the tariff is protective, in order, to some extent, 
to keep out the established manufactures of Europe, that the 
manufactures of this country may have an opportunity to 
become established, 

- Have we not heard time after time that the result must be, 
and certainly, Mr. Chairman, the result should be, that when 
the infant industry was given a chance, when it was protected 
` against foreign competition for a while, so that it might estab- 
lish itself, the industry which, left unprotected, might never 
become an industry at all, would finally be able, as the result of 
years of protection, to make the goods on which it received the 
benefits of protection just as cheaply as they had been made in 
foreign lands; and so the result would be that the infant in- 
dustry would become an established industry and that the goods 
would be sold to the consumer at home as cheaply as they had 
been sold before from abroad? If this is not so, if the infant 
industry never becomes an established industry, if for all time 
it will cost us a dollar and a half to make an article which we 
can buy for a dollar, then manifestly the chief argument for a 
protective duty fails, and our capital should be turned in some 
other direction. If an industry which has been protected for 
many years by a duty of 45 per cent at the end of that time i's 
compelled to ask for still further increase, there is something 
wrong with the business, or the manufacturer is demanding a 
larger profit than he has a right to ask. It is to be feared that 
the latter is often the case; that the increases which were made 
in the tariff bill as it passed the Senate were not necessary in 
order that dividends on capital should be continued, but were 
due to an active desire that dividends might be unconscionably 
increased, 

So, Mr. Chairman, if the result of ten years of the Dingley 
tariff, at 43 per cent protection, had been that more protection 
was still needed, then surely that would be a sad and lamentable 
confession that the theory has not worked as it should. It 
seems to me that the result of any properly conducted system 
of protection should be that at the end of a period of years the 
industries having enjoyed the benefit of it should need less, 
instead of more, protection, and if they still require more in- 
stead of less, in the minds of some of us it raises a doubt as 
to the wisdom of the policy that has been pursued. 

Mr. GAINES. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes; if the gentleman will be quick. 

Mr. GAINES. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he bases 
his advocacy of the adoption of protection solely on the idea 
of protection to infant industries? 

Mr. PERKINS. Oh, not wholly; that is one of the things, 
that is one thing to be considered. 

Mr. GAINES. Then, when the industry ceases to be what 
might properly be held an infant industry would he withdraw 
his protection? 

Mr. PERKINS. No; but when I see them protected at 45 
per cent against foreign competitors for a period of ten years, 


and then ask 60 per cent, I should want to cross-examine the 
witnesses. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BATES. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BATES. In the gentleman's computation, what differ- 
ence does it make whether that industry is an infant industry 
or a giant industry, when one takes into consideration the wage 
scale paid in this country and where the wages are much less 
than in this country? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, Mr. Chairman; surely it makes a differ- 
ence; but I must decline to answer further questions, because 
I have only a few minutes. I merely want to suggest this thing 
to my friend frọm Pennsylvania: Our halls have been thronged 
for the last three months by men who have been before the 
yarious committees. They have asked an incrense of the duties 
they received, as they say, that they may be able to pay to 
their workingmen the same wages they receive or higher wages. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am of so distrustful a disposition that I 
do not feel convinced of the extraordinary degree of self- 
sacrifice or the exuberant altruism manifested by representa- 
tives of manufacturers, who have for three months thronged 
the lobbies of Congress that .they might increase, not the divi- 
dends of the employers, but the wages of the employed. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] My observation has been that 
the representatives of great manufacturers pay employees what 
they are compelled to pay in the competition in the market. If 
any insist upon taking out of the coffers of the corporations 
money they are not obliged to and paying it to their em- 
ployees, I have not been so fortunate as to make their acquaint- 
ance. . 

Let me call attention to another thing. We protect many 
industries against the pauper wages of Germany. Well, now, 
Germany is a great protection country. It has high-protective 
duties. If the employers of Germany had used the profits aceru- 
ing from protection to increase wages in Germany, there would 
be no pauper employees there. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I am inclined to think, Mr. Chairman, that in Germany 
the profit that may result from these duties does not always 
reach the employee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is 
barely possible that the same thing may be true of the American 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say something more in the few mo- 
ments I have left in reference to the changes made by the 
Senate. As I said before, I think the Payne bill, on the whole, 
gave fair satisfaction to the country. The bill as it passed the 
Senate, so far as my observation goes, has met with universal 
condemnation. If there is any voice of approval, except from 
those who feel they have in some way received some benefit, it 
has not yet reached the public ear, And yet, Mr. Chairman, let 
me say one word of explanation. When I was considering this 
matter it struck me I could say that the Senate changes had 
been received with universal condemnation. 

It was therefore, Mr. Chairman, with pleasure, as leading 
me to modify that statement, that I read in the morning paper 
that the president of the United States Steel Company had 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the bill as it came from 
the Senate. I read yesterday that Mr. Weyerhaeuser, who, I 
believe, is the largest owner of timber lands in all the world 
and one of the richest men in the world, had, if I read his 
views correctly, also expressed a certain degree of satisfaction 
with the Senate bill. I do not know why he should not. I 
doubt not, when I think of the change that has been made in 
the duty on hides, that the president of the Armour Company, 
at Chicago, feels, whether or not he expresses it, an equal de- 
gree of satisfaction with the changes made in the Senate. 

Mr. KEIFER. He says he is opposed to it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is he, indeed? I would like to talk with 
him in private about it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Representative of his district here is 
opposed to it. 

Mr. PERKINS. He says he is opposed to it, though he has 
packing houses in his district. 

The Senate has entirely overthrown the beneficial measures 
of the Payne bill, which sought to lower the rates on raw mate- 
rial. The duty on hides is restored, to the manifest benefit of 
the great slaughtering companies and to the manifest detriment 
of every manufacturer of boots and shoes and leather goods. 
It struck out the reciprocity provision that could have given 
us free coal. This certainly can not help the man who has to 
buy coal, that his house may be warmed and his kettle may 
boil. The duty on lumber has been increased. 

The timber of the land is owned by few and is used by all. 
Such a change can not be in the interest of the great mass of 
American consumers. The duty on iron ore has been increased, 
a change which will be beneficial neither to consumer nor to 
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most manufacturers. The prices of certain classes of cloths 
have already been advanced, in answer to the promise which 
manufacturers must find in the amended schedules of the Sen- 
ate. A higher price for the clothes he wears will add neither 
to the comfort nor to the contentment of the American working- 
man and the American consumer. There has been a demand 
for a speedy settlement of the tariff question in the interest of 
business. In response to this demand three months have been 
oceupied in talking about the changes made in the bill, and it 
is to be feared that if they should now be adopted they would 
not insure a cessation of the demand for tariff change. It is 
important that a bill should be passed as speedily as may be, 
but it is still more important that one should be passed that 
will satisfy the reasonable requests of the country. 

I wish to make brief comment on a few other changes made 
by the Senate amendments. The changes that have been made 
are doubtless in response to statements that they were required 
because present conditions were not sufficiently favorable. The 
cynical mind can not always place the fullest confidence in such 
statements. The duty on automobiles, for instance, was 45 per 
cent, and it was stated by many manufacturers that this was 
not sufficient and that they must have further protection. The 
value of the automobiles manufactured in this country has grown 
within a few years from a very few millions until, I think, the 
‘output now is as much as a hundred millions a year. The 
amount of capital invested in this industry has been constantly 
increasing. I have a high regard for the sagacity of the Ameri- 
can busmess man. It would be a sad reflection on his intelli- 
gence if he continued for years to invest an increasing capital 
in a losing business; hence I am not conyinced that the increase 
in the duty on automobiles to 50 per cent was necessary to save 
a languishing industry. 

The same may be said in reference to the changes made in 
the cotton and woolen schedules. It is stoutly asserted that 
these changes are not increases. I trust that this may be found 
so, but I am sorry to say that I do not feel entirely confident. 
The manufacturers in whose interests these changes haye been 
made, and by whom in many cases the form of the change has 
been dictated, have not been spending their time in Washington 
merely for amusement. 

The poet tells us of fiends “that keep the word of promise 
to our ear, and break it to our hope.” I trust the American 
people may not find, in reference to the changes made in the 
tariff schedules, that the word of promise has been broken to 
their hope. 

I have received a protest from the clothing manufacturers in 
my own district against the woolen schedule as it passed the 
Senate. The output of the various concerns protesting is 
$22,000,000, and the clothing they make is sold all over the land. 
They say that the changes made by the Senate in the woolen 
schedule, as compared with the Payne bill, will cause a large 
increase in the cost of clothing. Certainly there is no reason 
to doubt their word. They know their business, and they know 
whether changes such as are proposed will increase the cost of 
clothing. If it is said that these changes are intended to restore 
the Dingley rates, the answer is plain: The Payne bill made 
some improvement in the Dingley rates. The clothiers of the 
eountry, whose sales amount to six hundred millions, insist that 
the changes made by the Senate will increase the price of the 
clothes they sell by a large percentage. Let us reduce their esti- 
mates. Let us say that the changes made by the Senate bill will 
increase the cost of the clothing made in Rochester by only 5 
per cent. On an output of over twenty millions there would be 
an increase of over $1,000,000 in the cost of goods; certainly as 
much as $1,000,000 will be added to the selling price, and that 
will be paid by consumers all over the land. The clothing manu- 
factured in one city alone will cost those who buy it a- million 
dollars more than it otherwise would. This million dollars 
will go to the manufacturers of woolen goods as a result of 
the changes made in the Senate schedules. We can be certain 
that not one dollar of this million will go to the employees of 
those concerns, and that every dollar will go to increasing profits 
that are already exceedingly large. If that is the case with the 
output of one city, what will be the increase when we consider 
the entire volume of clothing that each year is purchased by the 
consumers of the land? 

The woolen schedule is doubtless one of the worst in the tariff, 
and the amendments made by the Senate have checked the pos- 
sibility of some slight improvement in its pernicious provisions. 
The duties on wool and woolen goods are now in such shape that 
some of the woolen manufacturers are protected out of exist- 
ence, while the manufacturers of worsted goods prosper beyond 
the dreams of avarice. An exceedingly high duty on wool has 
not resulted in such an increase of the sheep of the country 
that the domestic supply furnishes the needs of the manufac- 


turers. Indeed, notwithstanding an exorbitant protection, there 
are fewer sheep in proportion to the population than there were 
twenty years ago. Increase in the cost of woolen goods has re- 
sulted in a deterioration of the clothes which we have to wear. 
We get a poorer article for a higher price; there is more shoddy 
put in the goods; there is less warmth; there is less durability. 
A large proportion of the manufacturers themselves protest 
against this schedule. The consumer apparently has few friends, 
but the voice of protest from the manufacturer ought to be 
listened to, even in the Senate. 

Those who deal in cotton cloths declare that the duties, which 
were already high, have been revised upward by the action of 
the Senate on an average of 27 per cent. This statement has 
also been denied, but it is impossible to read the analysis that 
is 3 by the dealers without being convinced of its 
tru 

In certain classes of laces and embroideries, and especially 
those of the cheaper grade, the schedules have been so changed 
in the Senate that the duties upon them will range from 70 to 
150 per cent. Such a rate of duty on any article in common 
use in our country seems to me a monstrous one. I have no 
time for further discussion of these items, though such a discus- 
sion would certainly possess interest. 

I wish to say this one word in closing: The Payne bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives of the United States 
of America. We exercised the power given us by the Consti- 
tution, that a revenue bill should originate in the House of 
Representatives, elected directly by the people. There is no 
consijtutional country in the world, there is no parliamentary 
country in the world, where a bill affecting the tariff, a bill 
rafsing revenue by tariff, is not disposed of, is not finally 
settled, in accordance with the judgment of those who are 
chosen directly by the electors of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that at this time the House of 
Representatives will not surrender the right which the Constitu- 
tion gives us; that we will not neglect the interests of the 
people by whom we have been chosen; that we will not yield our 
judgment to the judgment of any other man or any other body. 
If, Mr. Chairman, we at this time stand firm and insist on the 
adoption in substance of the bill which passed the House of 
Representatives, we shall haye done much to restore the power 
of this House, which has been so often doubted, and we shall 
have secured the interests of the people, which have been so 
often neglected. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXECUTIVE. 

For traveli ses of the President of the United States, to 
continue available during the fiscal year 1910, and to be expended in 
his retion and accounted for on iis certificate solely, $25,000. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the paragraph just read. There is no existing law justifying 
it, in my judgment, and it ought not to be carried in a regular 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not hear what the point of order was 
based upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point was made that it was not au- 
thorized by existing law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I wish simply to call to the attention of the 
Chair the act approved June 23, 1906, which authorizes the pay- 
ment of the traveling expenses of the President of the United 
States. The act was passed in the first session of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress under a suspension of the rules and by the aid 
of Democratic votes. It required a two-thirds vote to pass the 
bill, and the vote was 176 to 66. The act reads: 

That hereafter there may be expended for and on account of the 
traveling expenses of the President of the United States such sums as 
Congress may from time to time appropriate, not exceeding $25,000 per 
annum, such sums when appropriated to be expended in the discretion 
of the mt and account for on his certificate solely. There is 
3.00000 PALDO authockend by thi AEE tor tha teen pone 
1907 the sum of $25,000" 55 


The traveling expenses of the President were therefore clearly 
authorized by this act, and this is an appropriation for the pur- 
pose of meeting those expenditures, if any, that may be incurred 
under the authority of this act. 

Mr. MACON. May I ask the gentleman, before he takes his 
seat, if that appropriation was not simply a provision carried 
in a regular appropriation bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was not. It was a separate act, presented 
by myself, and passed under suspension of the rules. It was 
not a part of any appropriation bill. : 

Mr. MACON. What does the gentleman read from? That 
which he is reading from looks like an appropriation bill from 
here. 
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Mr. TAWNEY. I read the act. 

Mr. MACON. It looks like a mighty large bill for such a 
small act. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is a reprint of the law in the bill from 
which the bill now under consideration was prepared. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It can be found in the Thirty-fourth United 
States Statutes at Large, page 454. 


Mr. MACON. It is part of the existing law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is the existing law. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I 
have neyer yet undertaken to overturn the rules of the House, 
and this appropriation seems to be based upon an existing law. 
If it is, I had lost sight of the fact when I made the point of 
order. Of course I would not ask anyone to violate the rules 
of the House, 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not a rule of the House; it is an 
act of Congress. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say for the information of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas that the gentleman will probably re- 
member that on June 20, 1906, he voted against the passage 


of that act. 

Mr. MACON. I am sure I did that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And some 18 of his colleagues. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention, in 
support of the point of order, to the very peculiar verbiage of 


this statute. It is not a law creating any charge upon the 


Treasury or declaring that in future the traveling expenses of | 


the President shall be paid. As I read the act, the only con- 
crete legislation in it is the appropriation of $25,000. The first 
section of it is purely a recital of the powers of Congress, and a 
correct recital of those powers, and of the powers of the execu- 
tive department of the Government after Congress has acted. 
Let us read and analyze it. : 

That hereafter there may be expended for and on account of the 
traveling expenses of the President of the United States such sums as 
Congress may from time to time appropriate. 

That was always the law. That would be the law if this act 
had never been passed. Does it require a positive enactment to 
say that the executive department of the Government. may 
expend money which from time to time Congress shall appro- 
priate for specific purposes? I take it that no gentleman will 
dispute the proposition that without this act, if Congress appro- 
priates the $25,000 or any other sum for the traveling expenses 
of the President or for any other purpose, the officers of the 
Government will be authorized to expend it for that purpose 
without this act or any other act save the appropriation itself. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
say that this law is invoked to obviate that provision of the 
rules that there shall be no appropriation on a general appro- 
priation bill not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. BOWERS. I am coming to that. If this section of the 
act, it seems to me, is nothing in the world but an idle utterance 
of what the Jaw is, and what every man within the sound of 
my voice knows is the law, then it could have no effect. It cer- 
tainly can not be used as a basis to provide for legislating on 
an appropriation bill; there is no law here creating any charge 
or any law requiring that hereafter the traveling expenses of 
the President to a given sum, or any sum, shall be paid. It is 
a statement that Congress may legislate, and Congress may leg- 
islate without the permission of any preceding session. The 
Sixty-first Congress may legislate or not, as it sees fit, regard- 
less of the action of any previous session. As I said before, 
the only concrete legislation in the act is the appropriation of 

25,000. 
j Mr. TAWNEY. I understood the gentleman from Arkansas 
to withdraw his point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr: BOWERS. I renew it, then. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, we are all familiar with the 
rule of this House which prevents the insertion in an appro- 
priation bill of any item providing for the expenditure of money 
without previous authority of law. The rule is that— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any appropriation bill or be in 
order as an amendment thereto for any expenditures not previously 
authorized by law. 


Until this act of 1906 was passed anyone might have made 
the point of order which was made against this appropriation, 
that there was no authority of law for this expenditure, and it 
would have been the duty of the Chair to sustain it. Now, this 
act of 1906 clearly authorizes that expenditure. It was passed 
for that very purpose. It is not customary for the House of 
Representatives and the Senate solemnly to deliberate upon and 
pass and for the President to approve a bill for a mere idle 
purpose, as the gentleman from Mississippi suggests, This act 
of 1906 was passed for the express purpose of conferring upon 
the President the authority necessary for the payment of such 


traveling expenses as Congress may from time to time appro- 
priate for, not exceeding $25,000 in any one year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH Was there ever an appropriation up to 
the passage of this act to pay the traveling expenses of the 
President? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not think there ever was; and I am 
certain that if a proposition of that kind had ever been offered 
it would have been subject to the point of order before the act 
of 1906 was passed. But that act affords the necessary preced- 
ent authority of law. It brings this proposed appropriation 
clearly within the rule, and requires the overruling of the point 
of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
permit me, I will say that the origin of this act was this: In 
the sundry civil bill at the first session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress a provision was reported appropriating $25,000 for the 
traveling expenses of the President. On a point of order being 
made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Williams] the 
Chair sustained the point and the provision went out of the_ 
bill. Thereupon the then occupant of the Chair prepared this 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported to the House, and passed under suspension of the rules 
as an independent proposition. That is the history of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question. What is there in that rigmarole 
of words that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bowrrs] 
read which makes it obligatory upon Congress to make this 
appropriation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Nothing more than in any other “rigmarole 
of words,” quoting from the gentleman from Missouri, in any 
law authorizing an appropriation to be made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you wanted the appropriatien 
made, why did not you say that Congress “ shall” appropriate? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I was not responsible—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You said you introduced the bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Congress has to pass upon the question 
whether the appropriations shall or shall not be made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you had said in this act that 
Congress “shall” appropriate, then there would not have been 
any question about it; but when you say that Congress “may,” 
you “may” do a thousand things. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Can one Congress bind another as to the 
matter of appropriating money for any specific object? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you pass a general statute. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; you can not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The next Congress is bound by 
that act until it is repealed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That may be, but we do not need to appro- 
priate the money if we do not see fit to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the reason that you did 
not use the same language in that that you do in ordinary 
statutes? 

Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
is right to this extent, that the act of 1906 does not compel 
this appropriation. It authorizes the expenditure of such 
money as Congress may from time to time appropriate. It re- 
quires an appropriating act each year, which may be given or 
withheld by Congress. It is on all fours with the act of Con- 
gress providing that the heads of the several departments of 
the Federal Government may from time to time employ such 
number of clerks of the various classes as Congress may from 
time to time appropriate for, a provision which you will find 
has been ruled upon over and over again and held to authorize 
an annually increasing number of clerks for each one of those 
departments. This act of 1906 was passed for the plain pur- 
pose of authorizing an expenditure for the traveling expenses 
of the President, thus forming the basis for annual appropria- 
tions. The only necessity for it was that we have a rule which 
prohibits the insertion of such an item in a general appropria- 
tion bill without previous authority of law for the expenditure, 
The act clearly furnishes that authority; it brings this appro- 
priation distinctly within the rule. The question before you, 
Mr. Chairman, and which you are to decide, is not whether this 
is a wise expenditure, not whether we should appropriate this 
money, but whether we have under the rule the authority to 
appropriate it if the majority shall determine so to do. The 
point of order is that it is in violation of the rule to which I 
have referred requiring previous authority of law for the ex- 
penditure before the item can be in order in a general appro- 
priation bill. The act of 1906 contains very explicit authority, 
for the expenditure, and therefore the appropriation for travel- 
ing expenses is clearly not subject to the point of order. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bowers] is that Congress did 
something that was wholly unnecessary when it passed the 
law to which he refers. Of course if Congress makes an ap- 
propriation, whether it is already authorized by law or not, 
that becomes the law. It does not require previous law to give 
it effect. But Congress passed a law providing that this money 
should be available when appropriated by Congress. That fol- 
lowed a precedent that has gone all through the acts of Con- 
gress creating the different departments of the Government. 
The last department of the Government created was the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and the law providing for that 
contained this provision: 

That there shall be in said department an_ assistant secretary of 


commerce and labor, to be appointed by the President, to receive a 
salary of $5,000 a year— 


And so forth— 


There shall also be one chief clerk and a disbursing clerk and such 
other clerical assistants as may from time to time be authorized by 
Congress. 

That does not confer upon or take away the power of Con- 
gress to authorize assistants, because if Congress at any time 
should by law appropriate for additional assistants in the 
departments, the assistants would be then authorized by law. 
But this is authority to Congress upon which to base an ap- 
propriation bill and expressly put in the statute for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the Committee on Appropriations, under 
the rules of the House, to include an item covering the addi- 
tional assistants in that department, just as this law was ex- 
pressly passed for the purpose of making it in order upon an 
appropriation bill to provide an appropriation for the traveling 
expenses of the President. 

The argument of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Bowers] is that Congress is engaged in doing something of no 
value, of no use, of no effect, and while that argument is fre- 
quently made from that side of the Chamber, we can not -accede 
to it on this side of the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not the practical effect of the act 
merely to authorize the majority of the House, if it sees fit, to 
appropriate $25.000 for the traveling expenses of the President, 
whereas if the act was not in existence it would take unanimous 
consent to do so? 

Mr. MANN. No; I think there are ways that the majority of 
the House has to transact any business it wishes to; but it 
authorizes the reporting of the item in an appropriation bill 
from an appropriation committee, and authorizes under the 
rules and the decision of the Speaker of keeping in this bill not 
reported from the committee an item like that, because there is 
authority of law for the expenditure, and therefore authority 
for the appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will allow an 
interruption, I would like to ask him what he read out of that 
book for; what was the purpose of his reading the excerpt? 

Mr. MANN. I will endeavor to explain it to the gentleman 
from Missouri, if I may. The argument is that the law in rela- 
tion to traveling expenses confers no additional authority upon 
Congress; that we can make the appropriation, if we choose, 
anyhow for traveling expenses, which is true, and that therefore 
the law adds nothing to the authority of Congress. But I say, 
and I quote this precedent, that it has been the practice of Con- 
gress for years to provide that there may be such and such 
expenditures of Government when authorized by Congress. 
Now, of course, these expenditures can be made any time when 
authorized by Cougress, regardless of any previous law on the 
subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not have any trouble in un- 
derstanding what the gentleman said, but he read out of this 
book and then put the book down and never referred to it at 
all afterwards for the purpose of bolstering up his opinion, and 
the governing word in the extract that he read was “ shall.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. The word “ may.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, The word “shall.” 

Mr. MANN. After all, the words “shall” and “may” make 
no difference whatever? „Such clerical assistance as Congress 
shall hereafter provide” is a little better language, I will ad- 
mit, than “may herenfter provide for,” but they both mean the 
same thing, us far as legislation is concerned. Either one con- 
fers the authority to do the act, and that is all that this point 
of order involves. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised to 
find that anyone on the other side of the Chamber holds the view 
that the majority of the House needs specific legislative au- 
thority to legisiate. In view of the method that has obtained 
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from time to time when the emergency arises, I thought that the 
Committee on Rules was all sufficient for that purpose without 
any legislative enactment. Now, the gravamen of the argument 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] is this: The statute under 
consideration does not vary the law as it existed before its 
passage, but it varies the rules of the House. That seems to 
me to be rather a remarkable proposition. It is admitted that 
not one iota has been added to the substantive law of the land 
by the enactment of the first clause of this act, but it is con- 
tended that while the law has not been changed, the rules have 
been changed by the act. 

Mr. OLMSTED. No; the act complies with the rule. 

Mr. BOWERS. The act was made to comply with the rule? 

Mr. OLMSTED. So the appropriation is in conformity with 
the rule. 

Mr. BOWERS. I was under the impression that the rules 
were made to conform to the law. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that a perfectly safe way to determine the validity of this 
point of order is this: Prior to the enactment of this statute it 
is conceded that this provision would be subject to a point of 
order in an appropriation bill, and that is where it now is, in an 
appropriation bill. Now, what change has been made in the 
law? Where has the law been altered by this act? 

By mere declaration, a general recital of the powers of Con- 
gress? Manifestly not. Twist it and turn it, and call it by 
whatever term you please, the first part of this act is nothing 
in the world but a recital of the well-known powers of Congress. 
It makes no law. Now I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention to 
this language and to ask him if it is not a fact that prior to the 
enactment of this law there was no authority to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of the President? 

Mr. BOWERS. No; but Congress had a right 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, I will ask the gentleman to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BOWERS. Certainly not; but Congress always had a 
right to pay the traveling expenses or anything else that it 
desired, in the proper way, to pay. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; we had a right to appropriate for the 
payment of the traveling expenses of the President. 

Mr. BOWERS. And this is a mere recital of that right, and 
nothing more. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But there was no law that authorized the 
expenditure, and therefore under the rules of the House there 
was no way whereby the appropriation could be made to meet 
the payment of these expenditures. The first line of this law 
is that “ hereafter there may be expended for and on account of 
the traveling expenses of the President of the United States——” 

Mr. BOWERS. “Such sums as Congress may appropriate.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not that authority, then, for the appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. BOWERS. No; not on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, if that is not authority, I do not know 
what is. [Cries of “Rule!” Rule!“ 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to a 
document that seems to have been overlooked in this discus- 
sion, so far as it has progressed, and in order that gentlemen 
on the other side who are crying now for a ruling may know 
what I am reading from, I desire to state to them that I am 
reading from the Constitution of the United States. I am just 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the Constitution of the 
United States, even at the present time and in this era of Re- 
publican supremacy and ascendancy, ought to receive some at- 
tention. It reads: 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which be shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
5 that period any other emolument from the United States, or any 
Q . 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that this question ought to hinge, 
in view of this section of the Constitution, upon what is meant by 
the term “‘emolument.” It is the broadest kind of a term. It 
covers all kinds of perquisites, all sorts of fees, all advantage that 
may come to the President of the United States by virtue of his 
office. The mileage of Members of the House has been held to be 
an emolument repeatedly, and the extra session mileage in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress was only defeated upon the theory that 
there was no interyal between the first and the second sessions 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress. There is a long unbroken line of 
decisions holding that mileage is an emolument, is a part of the 
compensation of a Member of Congress. 

I understand that it is proposed to appropriate $25,000 in 
order to enable the President during the next fiscal year to 
travel. For what purpose? Does any exigency of government 
demand that he shall leave this capital? This is his official 
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home. We provide for him here a residence and offices in 
which to do business. There is no exigency of government call- 
ing him to different States. If he takes advantage of this pro- 
vision, if it passes, we simply provide for pleasure trips for the 
President of the United States. There is no part of his duty 
that he can not discharge here in this city. It is not necessary 
to go to the Pacific coast or anywhere else to discharge any 
of his duties. Now I want to read from another book 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order that the gentleman from Illinois is not discussing the 
point of order. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I am discussing the point of 
order in connection with the Constitution of the United States. 
Now, I want to read from another authority—from Webster’s 
Dictionary—in order to find out what is embraced within the 
term “ emolument.” ; 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I again rise tòa point of 
order that the gentleman from Illinois is not discussing the 
point of order. The point of order involved is simply whether 
this appropriation is authorized by existing law, and that law 
is in the statute book as quoted by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. OLMSTED. ] 

Mr. RAINEY. If the law is unconstitutional, there is no ex- 
isting law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is hearing this argument for 
the purpose of reaching a conclusion as to the warrant for the 
House making this appropriation. The gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Rarney] appears to be arguing upon the policy of the ap- 
propriation and of its being a valid one under the Constitution 
of the United States. The argument does not seem to relate to 
the point of order upon which the Chair is compelled to rule, 
and the Chair will request the gentleman to confine himself 
strictly to the point of order. 

Mr. RAINEY. I think the Chair does not understand my 
position. I do not care to argue it further, but the position 
T take is that the emoluments of the President of the United 
States can not be inereased during his term of office. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAINEY. If this is an emolument, then it is something 
that we can not now increase. Yes; I will yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman’s argument, it seems to me, 
might have been very pertinent when the law was passed, 
but this is the law now, at the beginning of a term of ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. RAINEY. I understand this is a present attempt to 
allow $25,000 for traveling expenses after the term of the Presi- 
dent has commenced, and that it is an emolument ” under the 
definition given in Webster's Dictionary; and if it is an“ emolu- 
ment” and if we give this now to the President after his term 
of office commences, then we are increasing the emoluments of 
the office. y 5 

Webster's Dictionary gives the following definition of “ emolu- 

The profit arising from office; employment or labor; gain, compensa- 
tion; advantage; perquisites; fees or salary. 

I respectfully submit that if during the period for which the 
President has been elected we give him $25,000 for any one year, 
or for each year, as the intention evidently is, of the four years of 
his term, we are giving him another emolument. It is, however, 
insisted that in 1906 Congress passed an act which provided 
that— 

Hereafter there may be expended for and on account of the traveling 
expenses of the President of the United States such sums as Congress 
may from time to time appropriate, not exceeding $25,000 per annum, 
the sums when appropriated to be expended in the discretion of the 
President and accounted for on his certificate solely— 

This is the act referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. 

This act does not affect in any way the position I take. If 
we now pass an act adding this emolument to the President's 
compensation, we are violating the expressed provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States; and the act of 1906, which I 
have read, was simply an attempt to authorize Congress to do 
something the Constitution prohibits. The fact that Congress 
passed an act in 1906 authorizing it in effect to violate the 

Constitution of the United States does not give it the right to 
do so. We can not in that way amend the Constitution. I 
respectfully contend that the point of order ought to be sus- 
tained. There is no existing law authorizing this attempt to 
increase the emoluments now of the President, and unless the 
Constitution is amended in this particular there never can be 
any existing law in the future authorizing such an appropria- 
tion as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The simple 
question is raised whether or not the House is authorized to 


appropriate for the traveling expenses of the President on a 
general appropriation bill. The act of June 23, 1906, must be 
presumed to have had a meaning and a purpose, and its title 
is “An act to provide for the traveling expenses of the President 
of the United States.” The language which follows shows that 
it was not intended to make provision for a single year at all. 
It expressly refers to “ such sum as Congress may from time to 
time appropriate, not exceeding $25,000 per annum,” and then 
makes provision for an accounting; and while this language is 
not, perhaps, as apt as might be desired, yet its intent and pur- 
pose, it seems to the Chair, can not be mistaken, which seems 
to provide that, within a limit of $25,000 per annum, the travel- 
ing expenses of the President of the United States should be 
such sum as was appropriated. The Chair, accordingly, over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


.clause just read, to wit, lines 9, 10, and 11 on the first page and 


lines 1 and 2 on the second page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pages 1 and 2: Strike out lines 9, 10 and 11 on page 1 and lines 1 
and 2 on page 2. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, the statute which it is claimed 
is authority for carrying this appropriation on this bill can 
not certainly be construed as being in any sense mandatory. 
It is not even persuasive. The most that can be claimed for 
it, Mr. Chairman, is that it authorizes legislation in this way 
and on an appropriation bill instead of by a separate act. 
In considering the question as to whether the Congress at this 
time ought to make this appropriation, it will be interesting 
and perhaps instructive to review the circumstances attendant 
upon the passage of the increase of the President’s salary. At 
the time the proposition was made to increase the salary of the 
President from $50,000 to $100,000 it was bitterly opposed on 
this side of the House and was defeated. It was shown in the 
debate at that time that in addition to the $50,000 salary 
$25,000 had been assigned for his traveling expenses, and 
something over $860,000 was appropriated annually for the 
maintenance of the establishment at the White House. After 
the proposition to increase the salary to $100,000 had been 
defeated, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson] moved to 
strike out $100,000 and insert $75,000, and that motion pre- 
vailed. In order that the committee may thoroughly under- 
stand the way in which the matter came up, we should remem- 
ber that the provisions as to the President’s salary and travel- 
ing expenses came to the House in several different amendments. 
Amendment numbered 60 provided for an increase in the Presi- 
dent’s salary; amendment numbered 61 purported to make this 
increase in lieu of, or to absorb the item of traveling expenses. 
After the increase to $75,000 bad been adopted, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNbrerwoop] interrogated Mr. Watson on 
the subject, and the following colloquy ensued : 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana a question in reference to his proposition, so I may under- 
stand it. I want to understand whether, if the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is 9 it fixes the salary of the President at 
$75.000 and does away entirely with traveling expenses. 

——.— Warsox. That my understanding of the effect of this propo- 
sition. 


“Page 37, line 14, after the word ‘dollars,’ insert: 

“+ This sum to include all transportation nses now otherwise pro- 
vided for by law, and after the 3d of March, 1909, the compensation of 
the President of the United States shall be $75,000 per annum.“ 

Mr. Many. Now, will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brya- 
HAM] go for a question? 

Mr. Brycuam. Certainly. 

Mr. Maxx. Was it the intention, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
understands, to limit the compensation and traveling expenses of the 

dent hereafter to $75,000? 

Mr. BIxGHAM. I was not acquainted with the detail of the proposition 
2 „ amendment. It is for him to state, and he can 
state it. 

Mr. MAXX. The only amendment the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
Watson offers is to uce the amount from $100,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. GILLETT. I will state to the gentleman that that was the under- 
standing in the conference. 

Mr. Manx. Then I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that, so far as the tr rtation expenses are concerned, this amend- 
ment only relates to the ensuing fiscal year, and leaves the law pro- 


-viding for $25,000 a year for traveling expenses after the first of the 


next fiscal year still a law, and, with the President's salary at $75,000, 
makes a total of $100,000. And I ask the gentlemen whether they will 
ling to accept an amendment providing, at the end of the amend- 
ment, this amount shall cover all transportation expenses now other- 
wise provided for by law,” so that $75, will hereafter cover both the 
salary and traveling expenses? 
Mr. GILLETT. I nk that ought to be done, I will say, Mr. Speaker. 
I think it ought to be done in order to carry out the purpose of the 


1909. 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I will say personally, how- 
ever, that I am in favor of allowing this $25,000 in addition to the 


‘£ X M getting at the purpose of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana. e offered no amend- 
ment except to change the amount in the Senate amendment from 
$100.000 to £75,000. Now the chairman of the committee brings in 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BrxcHam. The House has voted down the Senate amendment.“ 

Mr. Mann. The House has not voted on the Senate amendment. 

Mr, Watson. My advice to the gentleman would be that the amend- 
ment be accepted. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield to me to offer an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson]? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The House is in control now, in view of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

5 Watson. The gentleman simply yielded to me to make the 
motion. 
wt) BrxcHam. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 

IXI. 

Mr. MANN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana by inserting at the end of the Senate amend- 
ment this language: 

“Which amount shall cover all transportation expenses now other- 


wise provided for by law. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again read the 
upon by the House, and 


amendment numbered 60, as has been passed 
in connection with amendment numbered 60, amendment numbered 61 
as it is pro to be amended by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson. After a pause. ] The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment numbered 60. Page 37, line 14, strike out ‘fifty’ and 
insert ‘one hundred.’ 

“Amendment numbered 61. Page 37, line 14, after ‘dollars’ insert: 

“This sum to include all transportation expenses now otherwise pro- 
vided for by law, and after the 3d of March, 1909, the compensation of 
the President of the United States shall be $75,000 per annum.“ 

Mr. MANN. Now, I call the attention of the Speaker, who evidently 
had not caught the point I made, that the limitation upon the trans- 
portation expenses only applies to the next fiscal year, while the change 
of the law fixing the salary of the President says nothing about trans- 

rtation expenses. Therefore I wish to offer an amendment making 
TP perfectly clear that hereafter the President gets $75,000 a year for 
salary, including his transportation expenses. 


The gentleman from Illinois was correct in his interpretation 
of the language, as will be seen from the debate just read, 
because the limitation as to the traveling expenses, as amend- 
ment 61 was then framed, applied only to the traveling ex- 
penses for the then current fiscal year; and in order that the 
point might be made perfectly clear and all ambiguity removed, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], with his usual care 
and accuracy, proposed the amendment, which was accepted 
by the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Watson, and adopted by 
the House, making this $75,000 include all traveling expenses in 
the future as well as for the then current year. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. BOWERS. With pleasure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Bowers] has expired. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for ten minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that after this motion to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, that an amendment which explicitly provided that the 
salary as fixed should include or cover traveling expenses 

Mr. BOWERS. You ask if that part of it was not receded 
from? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
from—— 

Mr. BOWERS. I am coming to that. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. And does not the fact that the House 
proposed to provide that the $75,000 should be in full of travel- 
ing expenses, and the Senate was still insisting upon $100,000 
a year salary, and that in conference they compromised by fix- 
ing the salary at $75,000, conclusively show that it was the 
legal intent, at least, that the expenses should be paid in 
addition? 

Mr. BOWERS. I do not think so, because of the facts under 
which the conference report was agreed to and which sur- 
rounded it at the time. The conference report was adopted. I 
am coming to that, and I am going to state the whole history of 
the case, and state it fairly, but I want to state it chronologic- 
ally in order that it may be perfectly clear to the committee. 
Now, there was a good deal of discussion on that day. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. Watson, rather resented the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Illinois that he did not under- 
stand the purport of the amendment, insisting that it did in- 
clude traveling expenses, and replied that he was speaking from 
his understanding and not from that of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not a fact that when the House voted 
to recede and adopt the amount at $75,000, that the amendment 


That part of it was not receded 
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by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] had not been agreed 
to? That was a subsequent amendment. 

Mr. BOWERS. No; it had not been agreed to, and for the 
reason cited a moment ago, that this amendment came in in two 
different pieces, numbered 60 and 61, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If you will examine it—— 


Mr. BOWERS. I have examined it. No. 60 deals merely with 
the amount; No. 61 dealt with the limitation, or rather with 
the proposition to absorb the traveling expenses into this lump 
sum, and of course they had to be voted upon separately; and 
if the gentleman will read the debate on that 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has read the debate only 
recently. 

Mr. BOWERS (continuing). He will find that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] stated, after they had voted on and 
adopted the $75,000 proposition, that he had made that proposi- 
tion because he intended to bring up immediately afterwards 
the second amendment, including the traveling expenses in and 
as a part of that increase. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The House by a yea-and-nay vote had car- 
ried the proposition of the President’s salary at $75,000. 

Mr. BOWERS. Yes; because they knew what was to follow. 
They had every amendment before them, and they knew that 
No. 61 was to follow No. 60, and was a part of the plan and 
really to be considered with and as a part of the increase of 
salary. On March 1 this proposition came back to the House 
again, with a suggestion that it recede from its position, but it 
declined to do so; and on the 3d of March, the day before ad- 
journment, it was in again, when it was adopted under the whip 
and spur of the necessity to finish the bill before adjournment, 
and upon pledges that the traveling expenses would be dropped 
from the sundry civil bill. Let us see what those pledges were. 

Here they are. Mr. CLARK of Missouri, after a recital of the 
facts as I have detailed them to the committee, said: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], not satisfied with that, added to that amendment as a kind of 
vermiform appendix, in the shape of an amendment which made it so 
clear that a wayfaring man, though a fool, could not misunderstand the 

roposition, that the House was willing to give $75,000 to the Presi- 
ent, and not one cent more. That is the on M way that they got that 
$75,000 proposition through this House. Well, now, I agree with the 


ntleman from Geo at no diference what we do about this, the 
resident will draw from this fund for traveling expenses to the Ist 


day of July. 

Xr. Liyincston. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That much I think is certain. But back of 
this there is an item in the sundry civil bill that restores this $25,000 


of traveling expenses. 
Mr. Livineston. If the gentleman will pardon me, Mr. HALE stated 


on the floor of the Senate yesterday that that would be taken out of the 
sundry civil bill, and his statement has been confirmed to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If they take it out, then there is no kick 
about this. 

Mr. Macon. None at all. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And we are authorized by the Senate conferees to 
make that statement on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I serve notice on the floor of the 
House, so that all men may hear it, that if they bring that 5 1 civil 
bill in here with that $25, for traveling expenses in it I will have a 
roll call on every amendment that there is, in order to defeat that bill 
in the House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will you state that the Senate did take 
it ont? 

Mr. BOWERS. The Senate did take it out, in pursuance of 
that agreement, and it was wholly left out of the sundry civil 
bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, there is no question that 
the conference report went through for two reasons only: 
First, under the spur of the fact that we were near to adjourn- 
ment and the bill had to be agreed to in some shape; and, sec- 
ond, because of the declarations made on the floor here, the 
promises made, the statements made, not challenged or dis- 
puted by anyone, by which this body was given to believe that 
$75,000 was all that would be asked for the Executive, includ- 
ing traveling expenses. Even then I voted against it, for I 
was opposed to the whole plan of increase from beginning to 
end. But, outside of this question of breach of faith, what 
reason is there for this appropriation? The statute as to travel- 
ing expenses is not mandatory even in a moral sense, and cer- 
tainly the House is justified now in taking advantage of this. 
opportunity and by refusing to appropriate to impress upon this 
legislation what was its manifest will when the last executive 
appropriation bill was passed. 

That will was declared in no uncertain terms, and we should 
now take advantage of this situation and opportunity not only 
to reiterate it, but to keep expenses within proper and reason- 
able bounds. 

I was unavoidably absent at my home when this matter was 
originally considered in the House on February 24, but I was 
present on March 3, and know what the understanding in the 
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House was when the report was finally adopted without a 
roll call. 

Had I been present on February 24 I should have voted 
against every proposition of increase no matter in what guise 
or shape presented, because I believed, and still believe, that 
the salary at that time was adequate, and that there was no 
good reason cither for an increase in salary or for the original 
allowance of traveling expenses. The showing made during 
that debate demonstrates to my mind that with the large sums 
appropriated annually for the support of the presidential estab- 
lishment, the White House, there was no reason to increase the 
salary and no good reason then or now for any appropriation 
for traveling expenses. 

It does not admit of doubt that but for the positive assur- 
ances. that the item of traveling expenses would be omitted 
from the other appropriation bills, and the statement that the 
House conferees were authorized by the Senate conferees to 
so declare on the floor of the House, the report never would 
have been agreed to. The way the House looked at it was this: 
“As the law now stands an appropriation of $25,000 a year for 
traveling expenses is authorized. This added to the salary of 
fifty thousand, makes a total of seventy-five thousand, and it 
is immaterial whether we give the entire amount in one appro- 
priation or in two.” They believed that it was a mere trans- 
position of the item of $25,000 from traveling expenses to salary, 
and that the total demand upon the Treasury would not be 
increased. For these reasons I move to strike out the section 
that we may prevent a breach of what was understood, and 
squarely understood at the time, and defeat an unreasonable, 
unnecessary, excessive, and unwarranted appropriation. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am very heartily in favor of 
the provision of this bill which the amendment of the gentleman 
from Mississippi seeks to strike out. In the first place, I thor- 
oughly approve of presidential tours. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the gentleman is not addressing himself to the point 
of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The point of order has been decided. 

Mr. SCOTT. ‘Times and conditions have changed since the 
letter was written by President Jefferson, called to our attention 
by the gentleman from Illinois. I do not concur at all in the 
Jeffersonian idea that the President should hold himself aloof 
from the people and should seclude himself as a superior being. 
But there was a great deal of force at the time the letter was 
written in the observation by Mr. Jefferson that the President 
should not absent himself long from the capital, There were 
no telegraphs and no telephones then, and the mails were slow 
and uncertain, so that if the President should have removed 
eyen a thousand miles from the capital it might seriously have 
endangered the welfare of the Republic by reason of the fact 
that he could not easily be reached. But no such conditions 
prevail now. No matter where the President of the United 
States may be, he is in almost instantaneous touch with the cap- 
ital, and the public business can not possibly suffer by reason of 
his absence. 

Furthermore, I believe that the people approve of these presi- 
dential tours. The President leaves the capital, not upon his 
own initiative, but at the solicitation of the people. I think 
that no President would willingly subject himself to the fatigue 
and toil of a journey about the country; but he is urged by the 
people who are not able to come to the capital, millions of them 
who would live and die without any opportunity to see the 
President of the United States unless he came among them; and 
when he undertakes a journey at the request of the people and 
for the benefit of the people, he ought not to be compelled to 
bear the expenses of the journey from his own private purse, 
particularly when it is remembered that he is compelled to pay 
not only his personal expenses, but the expenses of a large 
retinue of officials and of newspaper correspondents whom the 
needs of the public service compel to accompany him. 

Further than this, I believe in most liberal compensation to 
the President of the United States. Certainly it would be a 
sorry day for the Republic if the time should come when no 
man could afford to accept the Presidency unless he had a 
private fortune. We hope that time will not come, and we 
should guard against its coming by making provision, not only 
to meet the expenses of the President while in office, but to 
enable him to lay aside a competency, in order that after he 
retires from that office he may live in the position of dignity 
which the high place he has occupied makes it imperative upon 
him to maintain. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit at once that the United States is a 
Nation old enough and big enough to disregard precedents and 
to mark out a course of its own. I by no means insist there- 


fore that the sums paid to the rulers of other nations may be 
cited as a conclusive argument for an increase in the allowance 
which we make to our own President; and yet it has occurred to 
me that it might be interesting to the Membership of this House, 
and possibly interesting to the whole country, to present a state- . 
ment showing the allowances made to the chief executives of 
other countries than our own. I have asked the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor to prepare such a statement, which I now desire five 
minutes more to present to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURLESON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. The civil list of the King of Great Britain was 
fixed in 1901 at £470,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
right there in the beginning of what he is going to read, are 
the things for which the President of the United States spends 
money at all on all fours with the things for which these various 
monarchs spend their money? In other words, do they not 
pay out of these sums the expenses of a large civil list? 

Mr. SCOTT. Undoubtedly there is an allowance made in 
those countries for the payment of a civil list, which, I think, 
might fairly be compared with the expenses of the White House 
and grounds, the employment of clerks, and things of that sort 
which we provide for in a separate appropriation, and I am 
glad the gentleman has called my attention to this fact, because 
I have no desire whatever to mislead the House in any way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was there not a sort of trade 
made between the British Parliament and the King of England 
by which, if the King would surrender certain revenues which 
he had—crown revenues that had come down from time to 
time—they would make him such and such an appropriation? 

Mr. SCOTT. I am not prepared to answer yes or no to 
that question; but the answer would not be pertinent to the 
statement which I intend to read, because I am giving nothing 
except the appropriation made by Parliament for the use of 
the King. So, I repeat, that the civil list of the King of Great 
Britain was fixed in 1901 at £470,000, of which £110,000 were 
appropriated to the privy purse of the King and Queen. That 
amount, I take it, must be in the nature of a private salary; 
£125,800 for salaries of the royal household and retired allow- 
ances, £193,000 for household expenses, £20,000 for works, 
£13,000 for arms and bounty, and £8,000 remains unappro- 
priated. 

The civil-list act of 1901 provides also for annuities during 
the lifetime of the King to the Prince of Wales (£20,000) and 
to the Princess of Wales (£10,000) ; moreover, for annuities to 
the other children of the King. Civil-list pensions may be 
granted, but are not chargeable to the amount paid for the 
civil list. The King has also paid to him the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which in the year 1907 amounted to £93,- 
868, and the payment made to the King for the year was 
£63,000. There are also charged on the consolidated funds 
various sums allowed to members of the royal family amount- 
ing to £52,000. Moreover, the heir apparent has an income 
from the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, which in the year 
1907 aggregated £125,610, the sum paid to the Prince being 
£80,407. In all, £695,000, or $3,475,000. 

The German Emperor receives no allowance from the im- 
perial treasury. His civil. list as King of Prussia figures in 
the budget to the amount of $5,741,192. The reigning house is 
also in possession of a vast amount of private property, com- 
prising castles, forests, and great landed estates in various parts 
of the country, the revenue from which mainly serves to de- 
fray the expenditures of the court and the members of the 
royal family. Besides this there is the royal crown treasure, 
consisting of a capital of about a million and a half dollars, 
which has considerably increased since its foundation, and 
various family funds for the benefit of the members of the 
royal family. There are no figures to show the revenue from 
these sources. 

The Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary has a civil list of 
22,600,000 crowns ($4,588,000), of which one-half is paid to 
him as Emperor of Austria out of the Austrian revenues, and 
the other half out of the Hungarian revenues as King of Hun- 
gary. This total does not include the considerable revenue 
derived by the Emperor and members of the family from their 
personal holdings, mainly of land in various parts of the 
country. 

The civil list of the present ruler of Italy amounts to 

2,905,000. This amount, of course, includes allowances to the 
Queen-mother and various members of the reigning family. 


1909. 
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The sovereign of the Netherlands has a civil list of 600,000 


guilders ($241,200). There is also a large revenue from do- 
mains, and in addition an allowance of 50,000 guilders ($20,100) 
for the maintenance of the royal palaces. The family of 
Orange is, moreover, in possession of a very large private 
fortune, though exact information on this point is not available. 

The King of Belgium has a civil list of 3,550,000 francs 
($685,000). 

The civil list of the King of Spain in 1886 was fixed at 
7,000,000 pesetas ($1,251,000), exclusive of allowances to mem- 
bers of the royal family. The annual grant to the Queen is 
fixed at 450,000 pesetas ($86,850). The annual grant to the 
mother of the King is fixed at 250,000 pesetas ($48,250). More- 
over, 1,550,000 pesetas, or almost $300,000, are assigned to the 
sisters and aunts of the King. 

The present ruler of Portugal, Manuel II, has a civil list of 
365,000 milreis, or about $394,000. The whole grants to the 
royal family amount to 501,000 milreis ($541,000). 

The royal family of Sweden has a civil list of 1,421,000 
krone ($380,000). The Sovereign besides has an annuity of 
300,000 krone ($80,400). 

The King of Norway has a civil list of 700,000 krone, equal 
to $187,600. 

The civil list of the King of Denmark amounts to 1,000,000 
krone, equal to $268,000. The heir apparent to the crown has 
in addition an allowance of 120,000 krone, equal to $32,160. 

The salary of the President of the French Republic is 600,000 
franes ($115,800), with a further allowance of 600,000 francs 
($115,800) for his expenses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] has just said, inter alia: 


a Lage also for annu 
lifetime of the King to the 

Princess of Wales l 
children of the King. Civil- a 
a 
id to him the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, which in the year 
1907 amounted to £93,868, and the payment 

the year was £63,000. ged on the consolidated 
funds various sums allowed to members of the royal family amounting 
to £52,000. Moreover, the heir apparent has an income from the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, which in the P ea 1907 ted 
er 478 Uo sum pala to the Prince being £80,407. In all, £695 000, 
or $3,475,000. 

The German Emperor receives no allowance from the imperial treas- 
ury. His civil list as King of Prussia figures in the budget to 
amount of $3,741,192. The reigning house is also in possession of a 
vast amount of private property, comprising castles, forests, and great 
landed estates in various parts of the country, the revenue from which 
mainly serves to defray the expenditures of the court and the members 
of the royal family. Besides this there is the royal crown treasure, 
consisting of a capital of about a million and a half dollars, which 
has considerably increased since its foundation, and various family 
funds for the benefit of the members of the royal family. There are 
no figures to show the revenue from those sources. 

The eae of Austria-Hungary has a ciyil list of 22,600,000 
crowns ($4,588,000), of which one-half is paid to him as Emperor of 
Austria out of the Austrian revenues, and the other half out of the 
Hungarian revenues as King of Hungary. This total does not include 
the considerable revenue derived by the Emperor and members of the 
pi! from their personal holdings, mainly of land in various parts of 

e country. 

The civil list of the present ruler of Italy amounts to $2,905,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, my understanding has always been that we 
went out of the royalty business on the 4th day of July, 1776. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] As far as I am concerned, 
I have no disposition to return to it. [Applause.] Surely we 


The 8 


Republic is 600,000 francs 


franes ($115,800) for 


sae not going to begin to copy the habits of monarchies at this 
te day. - 

I am as much disposed to give the President of the United 
States all the money that he needs for every proper expendi- 
ture and purpose as any man on this floor, but the mistake that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr] made in reading that 
list here is that he makes no sort of discrimination between 
what we pay the salary for and what these sums which he 
named are granted for. Of course we know more about Great 
Britain than we know about any other of the foreign nations 
mentioned by him. Great Britain, or, more correctly speaking, 
England, has had five or six different dynasties within the 
bounds of reliable history, and every time that the first of a 
new line of kings came in he not only seized all that his prede- 
cessors had in the way of lands, castles, palaces, grants, and 
everything of that kind, but he also got a good, big lot in addi- 
tion by the simple but effective process of confiscating the 
estates of people who fought him. 

The crown lands of Great Britain kept accumulating, and 
many scandals grew out of the grants of crown lands. Charles 
the Second created all his illegitimate sons dukes—and he had 
no legitimate sons—Monmouth, Richmond, and Grafton, and 
endowed them with crown lands suflicient to support their 
dukedoms. He also made General Monk into the Duke of Albe- 
marle and endowed him with ample crown lands to support his 
dukedom. Of earls, viscounts, and barons he created a large 
number from among his favorites, and enriched them with 
enormous grants of crown lands. When William, Prince of 
Orange, became William the Third, following the evil example, 
he carved from the crown lands magnificent estates for the 
Duke of Portland and several others of his favorites. So it 
went until such a clamor arose among the people for land to 
make homes out of in Great Britain that Parliament made a 
contract or trade with the reigning house that if it would sur- 
render the crown lands Parliament would in turn make to it 
the grants of money set out by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scott]. 

He seems to think, erroneously, that a civil list means simply 
the servants about the castle or the palace. That is not true; 
it means secretaries, equerries, the master of the hounds, ladies 
in waiting, gentlemen in waiting, gentlemen of the bed cham- 
ber, grooms for the king’s posset, and all that sort—a vast 
retinue of officials unknown to our system—all of whom are 
paid out of those allowances. So our situation is not at all 
parallel, and it is no use to lug in all those royal and imperial 
potentates. 

Take the Emperor of Germany, cited by the gentleman from 
Kansas. He receives his revenues as King of Prussia. He 
maintains numerous palaces, castles, and game preserves. He 
entertains all visiting potentates. He is a colonel of a regiment 
in the army of eyery nation in Europe, and he has a uniform for 
every regiment. I have seen it stated in the newspapers that 
when he was going through the small States of Germany, some 
of them not bigger than the county in which I live, he does 
not have time to change from one uniform to another to get 
in shape to meet his regiment in that country. What’s the use 
of comparing President Taft’s situation with that of the Em- 
peror of Germany? 

It is absolutely untrue to claim that the President receives 
only $75,000 per annum. True, that is all he draws in salary; 
but it was clearly demonstrated in the House last winter, when 
this same subject was up, that in one way and another his 
emoluments amount to a little over $291,000, not counting the 
interest on the money invested in the White House and the 
White House grounds, which in itself would be quite a “ digni- 
fied sum.” 

The history of the presidential salary is this: Until the 4th 
of March, 1873, when President Grant entered upon his second 
term, the President’s salary was $25,000 a year. In the last 
days of that Congress—I have forgotten the number of it, and 
I am glad that I have—in the last days of that Conrgess which 
expired on the 4th of March, 1878, Congress passed a law 
doubling the President's salary and raising the salary of Sen- 
ators and Members of Congress to $7,500 and making their raise 
date back two years; they could not get enough votes for it 
unless they did. That was called the “salary grab.” It killed 
from 50 to 100 Members dead as a smelt. So when Congress 
met on the next December they were in a hurry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


has 
I ask unanimous consent that I 


expired. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
may have ten minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that he may have ten minutes more, Is there 
objection 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When Congress met in December 
next, Members were running races with each other, and they 
introduced a bill to repeal the salaries of the Members of the 
House and Senators, but not to repeal that with relation to 
the salary of the President. 

Mr. MANN. They could not repeal it on account of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They could have repealed it, to 
take effect four years after, but they never tried to do it. I 
give it to you as my opinion that if that Congress in raising 
the salaries of Senators and Representatives had not made it 
date back, it never would have been changed. We ran along 
with $50,000 from the 4th of March, 1873, until the 23d of June, 
1906, and then we passed this bill giving the President of the 
United States $25,000 traveling expenses. There is no question 
under heavyen but what that law, if it is a law, was unconsti- 
tutional as far as President Roosevelt was concerned, because 
the Constitution provides that you can not do the very thing 
that Congress undertook to do. 

It would not, however, be unconstitutional as to President 
Taft, the difference being that President Roosevelt’s term had 
begun when the law was passed giving the President $25,000 
per annum for traveling expenses, but President Taft's had not. 
While it would not be unconstitutional as to President Taft, the 
making of the appropriation is within the discretion of Con- 
gress. There is no compulsion on Congress to make it, and, 
1 what happened last winter, it is a breach of faith to force 
t now. 

It is absolute nonsense to claim that the $25,000 for traveling 
expenses is not either a compensation or an emolument. To 
prove conclusively that I am correct both as to that and as to 
the unconstitutionality of the act so far as President Roosevelt 
was concerned, and that it is either a compensation or an 
emolument, is to quote the Constitution and the dictionary 
without comment. 

Article II, section 1, of the Constitution runs as follows: 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a com- 
pensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Webster defines compensation and emolument as follows: 


Com igre tenga an ensation a weighing, a balancing of accounts.) 
1. The act or principle of compensating. 
2. That which constitutes, or is regarded as, 
which makes good the lack or variation of something else; that which 
compensates for loss or privation ; amends; renumeration ; recompense. 

8. (Law.) (a) The extinction of debts of which two persons are 
reciprocally debtors by the credits of which they are reciprocally credit- 
ors; the payment of a debt by a credit of equal amount; a set-off. 

b) A recompense or reward for some loss or service. 

c) An equivalent stipulated for in contracts for the sale of real 
estate, in which it is customary to provide that errors in description, 
ete., shall not avoid, but shall be the subject of compensation. 

Emolument.— (L. emolumentum, lit, a F out, fr. emoliri to 
move out, work out; e out+moliri to set in motion, exert one’s self, 
fr. moles a huge, heavy mass: cf. F. émolument. See Mole a mound.) 

The profit arising from office, employment, or labor; gain; compen- 
sation; advantage; perquisites, fees, or salary. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said that when we passed 
this act of June 23, 1906, there were 176 votes for it and 66 
votes against it, and that a lot of Democrats lined up and voted 
for it. Seventeen did, and 7 of them are out of the House 
now. So much for that. 

The history of this particular transaction is that in the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a provision 
was made for the salary of $75,000 for the President. The 
greatest objection I have to this present appropriation is that it 
looks to me like an act of bad faith. I do not want to hurt 
anybody's feelings, but it does seem to me that to undertake 
to give this $25,000 now is to act in bad faith. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It is well to keep the faith here as well 
as elsewhere—in legislation as well as in religion. So high an 
authority as Tennyson tells us that simple faith is more than 
Norman blood. You say that the Sixtieth Congress can not bind 
the Sixty-first, but I will tell you what I know, and that is 
that a man in the Sixtieth Congress could bind himself as to 
his action in the Sixty-first Congress. Of course he could. 
They first brought it back here as an amendment to the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill from the Sen- 
ate and raised it to $100,000. We had a knockdown and drag- 
out fight on that, and we beat it in the House, and it went 
back to the Senate. 

Then they brought it in here again, the $100,000 proposition, 
and on a roll call we beat that. Then the gentleman from In- 
diana, Mr. Watson, performed his great coup of offering an 
amendment to make it $75,000, and they carried that. He 
stated, just as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bowers] 
has said he did—and I indorse every word the gentleman from 
Mississippi said—that that embraced the traveling expenses, 


an equivalent; that 
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but the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the watchdog of 
the. Treasury, was not satisfied with that statement of Mr. 
Watson, so he offered an amendment making it in terms em- 
brace these traveling expenses, and in that condition that went 


over to the Senate. There was only one man in this House, 
and I want to give him credit for it, who intimated that this 
Congress would try to pass this $25,000 appropriation, and 
that was the gentleman from Ohio, General KEIFER I re- 
member he made an interlocutory remark twitting me with the 
fact that they would vote it, or that we would all be here 
voting for it, and I said that I would not. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGS- 
TON] was the Democratic conferee, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, General BINGHAM, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] were the Republican conferees, 
They came back here—by the way, this $25,000 was in the 
sundry civil bill, was it not? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is where it would have been. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; it would have been. i 

Mr. MANN. It was in the sundry civil bill when it passed 
the House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; it was not. When the sundry civil bill 
was reported to the House, the Senate had amended the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill by increasing 
the salary to $100,000 a year. For that reason it was omitted 
from the sundry civil bill, for the reason that it was under- 
stood that that amount of $100,000 was to include the $25,000 
of traveling expenses. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, never mind about that. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livrncstron] stated that Senator 
Hare—and he was permitted to make that statement—stated 
that that $25,000 of traveling expenses would be taken out of 
that sundry civil bill, and it was so taken out, and there is not 
a man in the House 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The trouble with the conferees, if I may 
be permitted to interrupt the gentleman, was this: The House 
conferees refused to accept any of these amendments. Finally 
we concluded we would either have to let this bill go dead on 
the 4th of March or we would have to do something about it, and 
we made this proposition, that if they would take that $25,000 
out of the sundry civil appropriation bill and not bring that in 
on us, we would agree to a clean-cut salary of $75,000 a year. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; and there never was a fairer 
agreement made in the House of Representatives, and I repeat 
now what I said then. I had the power at that time to have 
defeated the sundry civil appropriation bill, and would have 
done it by having a roll call on every amendment there was in 
it, and they never could have got it through, and they never 
would have got that bill through this Congress if it had not 
been for what seemed to be a unanimous agreement in this 
House that this matter of $25,000 of traveling expenses should 
never be raised again. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And in addition to what I just said, the 
gentleman better cover this fact also, that we agreed then and 
there not to touch the question of mileage or transportation, 
that we would leave that, as stated in my remarks here in this 
Recorp, for this House and the Senate to take care of in the 
future, and if you wanted him to have his traveling expenses 
you could give it to him, and if you did not, you need not give it 
to him. We left it in that way. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true, too. All I ask is that 
you gentlemen who induced the House to do that live up to 
the remarks you made to induce them to do it. I would not 
have so much objection to the traveling expenses to be allowed 
in addition to salary if there could be incorporated into the 
bill the provision that as soon as it is ascertained who is elected 
President he shall be compelled between that time and the 4th 
of March, when he is going to be inaugurated, to travel all 
over the United States and find out what a magnificent coun- 
try this really is. One of the most humorous speeches I ever 
heard in my life was made by a man who had no sense of 
humor. Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada, one night 
during the debate on the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law, picked up Grover Cleveland’s autobiography in 
the Congressional Directory and, read this one sentence, that 
“he moved West and settled at Buffalo;” and for thirty 
minutes he rung the changes on that. If you will fix it so that 
the President-elect has to do four months’ traveling, I would not 
kick about this half as much as I do now, but it does not apply 
to him. It is not an educational process at all. It is a kind of 
“show” performance. I want to remind you of one historical 
fact. No President of the United States has ever been assas- 


sinated in the White House or on the White House lot—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. = 


1909. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The three who were assassinated 
were assassinated when they were away from that point. 
[Loud applause.) 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
question before this committee is not so much what is paid to 
the heads of foreign governments or what was the debate in 
the last Congress on the salary of the President. There is one 
thing that is absolutely clear, and that is that the last Congress 
fixed the President’s salary at $75,000 and left a law in force 
by which Congress might provide in an appropriation bill for 
his traveling expenses, and the question presented to us by the 
provision in the bill now before us is whether it is desirable 
for this Congress to make the appropriation or not. It seems to 
me that is the whole question. What is paid under a mon- 
archy or how some Members construe the action of the Six- 
tieth Congress is not material. I am one of those who doubted 
very much the propriety of increasing the salary of the Presi- 
dent and did not favor that proposition. It seemed to me, with 
all the allowances made, his salary of $50,000 was ample. I 
had no fears that the occupant of the White House would go 
cut of it in want and beggary; but the Congress decided to 
give him $75,000. Now, is it desirable for the President of the 
United States to visit different parts of the country while he is 
President of the United States? I am not in favor of this pro- 
vision because of the President, but I am in favor of $25,000 a 
year traveling expenses because it is due the people of the 
United States that he should have this fund and that he 
should visit the different parts of this great country and meet 
the people near their homes. I regard it as a great educa- 
tional thing, not only for the President, but for the people them- 
Selves, and, as has been said, unless this appropriation is made 
there are thousands, if not millions, of our fellow-citizens who 
would be delighted to see and hear the President of the United 
States who will never have that privilege. 

I want to say to you gentlemen of the committee that, in my 
judgment, if it were left to the people of the United States to 
determine this question there would hardly be a dissenting 
voice among all the people in favor of an appropriation that 
would enable him to go to the different parts of the country 
and meet the people near their own homes. I have letters from 
my own State urging that he come there. There are but few 
States of the great Northwest to-day where there are not com- 
mittees appointed seeking to have him come there. In the 
South the people are just as insistent, and the people are just 
as willing to make this appropriation. You can not 
the President to come unless the people of the United States 
are willing to pay the bill. He can not travel as a private in- 
dividual. Before this first act passed the railroads of the 
country tendered him the use of trains and took care of him 
from the time he left the White House until he returned to it, 
but when the Congress of the United States determined that 
the railroads should not extend such courtesy to any public 
official, every Member of Congress recognized, no matter how 
he voted, that it was the duty of this great Government to care 
for its official head in the matter of transportation in a decent 
and liberal manner. 

Mr. SIMS. Does not the governor of your State travel to 
different counties and towns in your State at his own or some- 
body’s else expense except his State’s? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And the governor of my State can walk 
to the station, pay for his individual railroad ticket, and his 
sleeping-car ticket, and go without extra expense of special 
trains. The President can not do that. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the rate law prevent any city from provid- 
ing the means of travel for the President voluntarily? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think not. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee believe that the people of this great Republic, as a 
whole, have come to that point where they have got to appeal 
to the cities to be visited to put up a fund before the President 
of the United States can go there? Must we pass the hat in 
order to see and hear the President? 

Mr. SIMS. They volunteer, and are glad to do it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think it would be a humiliation to the 
Government to have to pass the hat among all the different 
towns and localities of the country before the President could 
leave the White House. 

Mr. SIMS. He is not making these visits on his own initia- 
tive, but always by invitation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But those he visits are a part of the 
people, and he is President of all the people. Such trips are of 
benefit to all. I only wanted to say that. To my mind the 
only question before this committee is, Should we make this 
appropriation? For one member of the committee I believe it is 
not only a duty, but it is a high public privilege for the Con- 
gress of the United States to let the President go to every part 
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of the country and meet the people in every section of our land. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
discuss the legality of this proposition. It was my privilege to 
discuss whether to pay traveling expenses was increasing the 
emoluments of the President when the act of 1906 was passed, 
and in arguing that question then I saw fit to cite authorities 
from learned courts and not to depend upon my own legal opin- 
ion for the vindication of the proposition that it was lawful to 
appropriate money for the traveling expenses of the President 
of the United States. 

I do want to briefly answer this charge of bad faith. The 
legislative bill carried the usual appropriation of $50,000. The 
sundry civil bill as reported carried the appropriation for travel- 
ing expenses, but before the sundry civil bill was considered in 
this Chamber the Senate had amended the legislative bill so as 
to give the President $100,000 in payment for his salary and his 
traveling expenses. 

In view of the pendency of that proposition, we in the House 
struck out from the sundry civil bill the proposed appropriation 
for traveling expenses, When that proposition came up to in- 
crease the salary of the President, I voted against it at all 
times. I was not in favor of raising the salary of the President, 
but I have always been in favor of paying his traveling ex- 
penses, in order that he might go to all parts of the country and 
be in closer touch with the people. [Applause.] 

Now, let us see whether anybody got deceived on the other 
side of the House on the occasion of the passing of the legisla- 
tive bill through the House on the 3d day of last March. I 
read from the Record of that day: 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will not Congress be compelled next session 
to give him $75,000 and $25,000 1 expenses 
$ r. piai, It will not be compelled legally, but morally I should think 
wou . 


Again, later, the same day: 


by the Senate and the new offices proposed by the Senate, 
which were in dispute, go out. 

Again, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] said: 

We found that to be the condition, in regard to traveling-expense 
matter, that it was already appropriated for until the 30th day of 
June. Now, being a committee on the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation bill, we had no right to go into the question of 
travel ex and have left it entirely on the outside. It is for 
this House to give him the $25,000 traveling expenses or not to do it. 
We have not touched on it the report, and nothing that we say or 
do touches that question of traveling expenses. 

Again, the same day: 

The conferees have done one thing. nef have carried out all 

ur instructions, and your amendment, offered by the gentleman from 

Uinois [Mr. Maxx], was after the vote was taken, and your conferees 
felt, rather than to have that bill defeated, we should do that much. 
We can simply say that $75,000 is his salary, no more and no less, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. When we go to 8 next session of 
Congress for the next fiscal year, will not Congress be compelled to 
oor the $25,000 for traveling expenses? 

r. LIVINGSTON. I never heard of Congress being compelled to do 


hing. 
ie AINES of Tennessee. Is not that now the law, and will it 
not be the law then? We have not repealed it, have we? 

Mr. Lryrneston. It is the law, but there is no power to force Con- 
gress to appropriate. 

Mr. GATSES of Tennessee. We have not repealed it, have we? 

Mr. Lryrxcston. We have not repealed it. You will have to repeal 
it to get rid of the law. 

Mr. Gatnes of Tennessee. Then the President will get the $75,000 
and the $25,000 traveling expenses? 

Mr. Livrnaston. Unless sia repeal it; and that is a matter for the 
House and not for the conferees. 

And on this debate in this Chamber it is charged that some- 
body was trifled with as to what effect this conference report 
was. [Applause on the Republican side.] That was the final 
report. The House then agreed to the conference report. I 
just want one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman’s time 
will be extended one minute. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be allowed to proceed for fiye minutes more. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Two minutes more will be more than 
abundant. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Now, what does the gentleman from 
Missouri say? He says that if we had not consented to leave 
out the traveling expenses, he would have beaten the sundry 
civil bill. Not by votes would he have beaten that item, not 
beaten the sundry civil bill with votes against the sundry 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
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civil bill, but he says that on the night of the 3d of March, 
when Congress was to adjourn at high noon next day, he would 
and could have started a filibuster against that and every other 
amendment; and that is what defeated the proposition making 
this provision for the President; and in the conference on the 
sundry civil bill in the presence of this threat, the night before 
the last day of the session, we yielded, not to the number of 
votes behind the gentleman from Missouri, but to the threat 
of a filibuster on the last night of the session of Congress. 
Congress never has intimated a_change of purpose to pay the 
President of the United States his legitimate traveling ex- 
penses, and they ought to be paid. [Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side, and cries of “ Vote!”] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
is hardly fair in his statement of the complete history of the 
events of the 3d of March. While the conference report on the 
legislative bill was pending in this House, the sundry civil bill 
was in conference, with a Senate amendment appropriating 
$25,000 for the President’s traveling expenses. It was inserted 
in the sundry civil bill by the Senate in order to provide $25,000 
for traveling expenses in the event of the House refusing to in- 
crease the President's salary to a larger sum than $50,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman from New 
York if it is not a fact that the legislative conference report was 
up in the afternoon, and the conference report on the sundry 
civil bill not until late in that night? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Exactly; and upon the adoption of the 
legislative bill, fixing the salary of the President at $75,000, and 
with the general understanding that existed that the money 
for traveling expenses would not be appropriated, the House 
conferees, consisting of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], and myself, 
readily obtained from the Senate an agreement to drop the ap- 
propriation for the traveling expenses of the President out of 
the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Was not that after the gentleman from 
Missouri had made the threat upon the floor that he would de- 
feat the sundry .civil bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There was no threat, so far as I recall, 
made upon the floor, Mr. Chairman. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri stated to-day that he would have accomplished that pur- 
pose; but with the well-known facility of the gentleman and 
his colleagues to adopt the conference report by a single vote, 
his assertion that such a threat could have been carried out is 
just as ridiculous as the reading of the statements of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, Mr. Gaines, whom the gentleman from 
Iowa had ridiculed for ten years in this House, and cites him 
now in support of his argument. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, what I dislike about this entire business is 
the impropriety of this continued haggling over the allowance 
for the President of the United States. This bill purports to 
be a deficiency appropriation bill. I have in my hand the 
House documents which contain the estimates for deficiencies 
for the present fiscal year, and I have looked in vain for a 
deficiency estimate for the traveling expenses of the President 
of the United States. Where it originated, who made the re- 
quest, who inspired it, or from what source it has come into 
this bill I am unable to say. I can not believe that the distin- 
guished gentleman who was chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, whom I may assume may be chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, in the face of his record for 
economy, would attempt to force upon any department of the 
Government $25,000 which has not been asked from the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
terrupt him? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I read from the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Missouri IMr. CLARK] on the floor of the House on 
the 3d day of March, on the consideration of the legislative 
bill: ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I serve notice on the floor of the House, 
so that all men may hear it, that if they bring that sundry civil bill in 
here with that $25,000 for traveling expenses in it, I will have a roll 


call on every amendment that there is in order to defeat that bill in 
the House. 


I submit that was the threat to which I referred. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can 
not convince me that that threat worried him in the slightest, 
either at the time it was made or when the item was under 
dispute in the conference committee; because he knows, as the 
gentleman from Missouri knew, and every other Member of the 
House was well aware, that the means were at the disposal of 
the majority to make that threat wholly ineffective. 


Will the gentleman permit me to in- 
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The fact is that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Santry] is 
one of those who insisted upon the expressed will of the House 
being carried out and no appropriation being made for the 
traveling expenses. 

Mr. BOWERS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWERS. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
that statement was made by the gentleman from Missouri after 
it had been twice stated to him on the floor that if the con- 
ference report was adopted the Senate conferees would take the 
traveling-expenses item out of the sundry civil bill, because of 
the increase in salary. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no real dispute about the facts. 
It is simply an attempt on the part of some very skillful gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House to mislead some Members 
who were not present in the last Congress. But, as I was say- 
ing, I have been endeavoring to ascertain whence this sugges- 
tion came. Who asked for the appropriation? Who wants 
it? Why give it to the President if he does not wish it? He 
has made no request for it, and I suggest that when he has 
warned Congress that it must economize, must keep down ex- 
penditures, it is an affront to him to ask him to take money to 
expend that he has not even asked the Congress to give him. 
We should keep him from such an embarrassing situation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] E 

Mr. RAINEY rose. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I move that all debate on this paragraph 
and amendments thereto close in five minutes. I should like to 
have that time to address the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Make it ten minutes, and give the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] a chance. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The time that has been consumed in the dis- 
eussion of this has all been on the other side, with the excep- 
tion of the statements made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Sauru], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Scorr], and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. RAINEY. The understanding was—— 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I will make it ten minutes, one-half of the 
time to be used by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
and one-half by myself. 

The motion of Mr. TAWNEY was agreed to. 


[Mr. RAINEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat amazed at 
the efforts of the other side of the House to prevent the appro- 
priation of $25,000 to defray the traveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, because when the bill authoriz- 
ing the payment of these expenditures was pending before the 
House every argument that was made in favor of the enactment 
of that law, with one exception, was made by distinguished 
Democrats serving then in the Fifty-ninth Congress. The gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Cockran, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY], and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Sullivan, made the three principal arguments in 
favor of authorizing these expenditures, and their argument 
was that they believed it was for the interest and benefit of 
the people of the United States that the President of the 
United States should visit the different sections of the country 
and get as close to the people as possible in order that he 
might know the condition and understand the needs of the 
people for legislation and to more intelligently make his rec- 
ommendations to Congress regarding the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is to-day no appropriation to defray the 
traveling expenses of the President. There is an authorization, 
but there is no money to pay them. The President of the 
United States can to-day, under the law, travel wherever he 
pleases, pay his expenses, and, if he wished to do so, he could 
then go into the Court of Claims and obtain judgment against 
the Government for the amount of his traveling expenses, and 
yet our Democratic friends say, in face of that law, they would 
not appropriate a dollar for the purpose of meeting these trav- 
eling expenses. Although they protest against this appropria- 
tion, almost every one of them are now calling daily at the 
White House for the purpose of having their States included in 
the itinerary of the President on his trip through the North- 
west, down the Pacific coast, and back through the South to the 
seat of government. 

Mr. BOWERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, I can not; as I have only a minute. 
The gentleman from New York wants to know how this pro- 
vision came here, and says that there has been no estimate 
submitted. There never has been an estimate submitted by 
the President of the United States for an appropriation for 
this purpose. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. There has been an indirect request. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, there has; and in this case there has 
been an indirect request from the President of the United 
States. When the people of the West, the people of the Pa- 
cific coast, and the people of the South were inviting him to 
visit their sections of the country, and knowing the enormous 
expense that that trip would involve, knowing that unless 
his expenses were appropriated for and paid for under this 
authority given by the Fifty-ninth Congress, he would have to 
pay the expenses out of his own pocket, he himself said to me 
that it would be impossible for him to accept these invitations 
of the people in the different sections of the country who de- 
sired him to make this visit. 

Other Members of Congress were told the same thing, and it 
was at their request that this item was inserted in this bill. It 
was because of their desire to have the President of the United 
States visit their people and their section of the country that 
the provision was inserted in this bill that is now pending here 
osha this House, and that is why this provision of the bill is 

ere. 

I believe that it is the duty of the President of the United 
States to comply, wherever he can consistently, with the request 
of the people to mingle among them, to visit them, and I believe 
that the money appropriated for his traveling expenses is well 
expended. I believe that it would be of great benefit to the 
Government of the United States if we should appropriate 
money enough every year to take both Houses of Congress and 
the President of the United States all over this great country of 
ours. They would then have more knowledge concerning the 
conditions of the country than they now have and be better 
able to legislate intelligently for the people they represent. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bowers] to strike out 
the paragraph which was read, from line 9, page 1, to line 2, 
page 2. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RAINEY. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Mr. Bowers and Mr. TAWNEY. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 107 ayes and 150 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. < 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WANGeER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 

committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11570, the 
` urgent deficiency bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Grass to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of Henry Yonge, Sixtieth Congress, no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. A motion to adjourn, as I understand it, ad- 
journs the House until 12 o'clock to-morrow, does it not? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Then I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
22 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 
o'clock m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 11571) to im- 
prove the navigation of the Connecticut River between Hartford 
and Holyoke, and to develop water power in connection there- 
with—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of various bridges across 
and over certain navigable waters, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 11573) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon in 
the city of Ashland, Ohio—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SISSON: A bill (H. R. 11574) to tax the manufac- 
ture and sale of deadly weapons and to tax the manufacture 
and sale of all cartridges—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 11575) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to prepare a code of procedure for 
ve courts of the United States—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11576) providing for the 
construction of bridges across Red River, Taos County, N. Mex., 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11577) providing for the construction of a 
bridge at Walmsleys Crossing, Taos County, N. Mex.—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11578) to enable the people 
of Arizona to form a constitution and state government and to 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11580) for the 
erection of a monument over the grave of Brig. Gen. James 
Shields, in St. Mary's Cemetery, Carrollton, Mo.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. KRONMILLER: A bill (H. R. 11581) authorizing 
the acquisition of additional land for, and the improvement of, 
the appraisers’ stores building in the city of Baltimore, Md.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 11582) providing for addi- 
tional members of the commission designated to erect a suitable 
memorial to the memory of Christopher Columbus—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: A bill (H. R. 11583) establishing penal- 
ties for holding or restraining, or attempting to hold or restrain, 
any female in the District of Columbia for indebtedness in- 
curred in houses of prostitution or other places—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11584) establishing penalties for inducing, 
enticing, or procuring females to come into the District of 
Columbia for immoral purposes, or for attempting so to do—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11585) establishing penalties for keeping 
or leasing houses of prostitution in the District of Columbia, 
providing for termination of such leases, and making premises 
liable for judgments obtained hereunder—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, ‘a bill (H. R. 11586) establishing penalties for accept- 
ance of support or maintenance from earnings of any woman 
engaged in prostitution in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11587) for the relief of con- 
federate soldiers and citizens of the Confederate States—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11588) to provide for refunding to lawful 
claimants the proceeds of the cotton tax unlawfully collected— 
to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11589) to allow postal employees in the 
Canal Zone to be eligible for transfer to the postal service in 
the United States—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11590) authorizing the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at Trotters Shoals—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11591) permitting the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at Calhoun Falls—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11592) permitting the building of a dam 
across the Tugaloo River at Hattons Ford—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11593) authorizing the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at Cherokee Shoals—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 11594) providing for the 
punishment for the desecration, mutilation, or improper use of 
the flag of the United States of America—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11595) providing for delivery 
of mails in towns, ete.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 93) authorizing the 
payment of salary and funeral expenses to the widow of John L. 
Kettelsby—to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11596) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert P. Murray—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11597) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. McMullen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 11598) for the relief of Thomas 
G. Williams—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11599) for the relief of James C. Duncan— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11600) for the relief of Kelly Johns—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11601) for the relief of M. C. Dickson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11602) for the relief of Thomas G. Wil- 
liams—to. the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11603) for the relief of Mrs. R. N. Pharr 
and Mrs. H. B. Faut—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11604) for the relief of W. M. Gibson—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11605) for the relief of John W. Simpson— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11606) for the relief of Edwin Calhoun— 
to the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11607) for the relief of Mira Crumley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11608) for the relief of W. F. Parker—to 
the Committee on War Claims. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11609) for the relief of Ellen F. Carter— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11610) for the relief of Mary Norris 
Keith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11611) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Chapman, of Pickens County, S. C.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11612) for the relief of the estate of James 
H. Ambler—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11613) for the relief of the heirs of Mary 
Wilson, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11614) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph 
T. Fretwell—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11615) granting a pension to D. Jasper 
Sentell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11616) 
granting an increase of pension to George W. Thomas—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11617) for the relief of Patrick Deneen— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 11618) granting an increase of 
pension to Helena M. Quinn—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11619) granting an increase of pension 
to John O’Connell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase 
of pension to William Bowman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11621) granting an increase of pension 
to Jennie P. Gage—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11622) granting an increase of pension to 
A. Kilen Graves—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11623) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Edens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11624) granting an increase of pension to 
John Dunahoo—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNARD: A bill (H, R. 11625) granting an increase 
of pension to William A. Robson—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11626) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Charles Wilber, 
and to grant him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11627) granting an increase of pension to 
Harrison Wilson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 11628) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliphus Shelton—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11629) granting an 
increase of pension to William Lee—to the Committee on In- 
valid Perisions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11630) granting a pension to Mary Nagle— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


—— 
— 


By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 11631) granting an increase 
of pension to Freelen Hyson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr, CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11632) granting a pension 
to Susan F. O’Bannon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 11633) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaac Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. DAWSON; A bill (H. R. 11634) granting a pension 
to Julia W. Burlock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DUREY: A bill (H. R. 11635) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Hall—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 11636) granting an increase of 
pension to Florence P. Percy—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 11637) for 
the relief of the heirs of Marianne Sainte Ana Schrepper—to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11688) for 
the relief of the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, of Barboursville, W. Va.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11639) for the relief of the trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh South, of Point Pleasant, W. Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11640) for the relief of Charles Cook, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of John Cook, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11641) for the relief of James M. Stephen- 
son— to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. KEIFER: A bill (H. R. 11642) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry G. Nickerson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11643) granting an increase of 
peonon to Wiliam Hauk—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. LANGHAM: A bill (H. R. 11644) granting a pension 
to James A. Dickey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 11645) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Oakley—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11646) granting a pen- 
sion to Kate Mead—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11647) granting a pension to Henry Kuck, 
alias Cook—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11648) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Van Bibber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 11649) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel L. Seran—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension to Maud Bar- 
ton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 11651) granting an increase of 
pension to Frederick H. Norton—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting an increase of 
pension to William Metzger—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11653) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew Ogle—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 11654) granting an increase of pension to 
William Painter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11655) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Sheesely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSS: A bill (H. R. 11656) granting an increase of 
pension to George B. Henderson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: A bill (H. R. 11657) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Chauncey R. Hays—to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11658) granting an increase of pension to 
John Breneman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11659) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Parker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11660) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Beebe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11661) granting an increase of pension to 
Lewis W. Culter—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. It. 11662) granting an increase of pension to 
David Wion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NORRIS: A bill (H. R. 11663) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel V. Adams—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11664) granting a pension to J. W. Jewell— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 11665) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the claim of Lydia Dil- 
lard, of Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11666) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Rial Foster, of Maury 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11667) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Nathaniel W. Jones, of 
Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11668) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of William Stone, heir of 
Mark Stone, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11669) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of Hiram 
Lodge, No. 7, Free and Accepted Masons, of Franklin, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11670) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, of Triune, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11671) to ¢arry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, of Clifton, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11672) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the Grand Lodge, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of the State of Tennessee—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11678) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, Waverly, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11674) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Lynn 
Creek Baptist Church, Giles County, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11675) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Chris- 
tian Church, Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11676) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of George Todd, of Maury 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11677) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of J. Minnick Williams, admin- 
istrator of Charles N. Ordway, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11678) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Maria Lester, widow of Joe 
Lester, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11679) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Joseph Ewing, of Maury 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11680) to carry into effect the findings of 


the Court of Claims in the claim of John W. Harvey, jr., admin- 
istrator of Z. H. German, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Presby- 
terian Church of Lynnville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Mitchell H. Butt, heir of 
Thomas P. Butt, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11683) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, of Pulaski, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11684) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of Mount Zion 
Church, Williamson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11685) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church, Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11686) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of John M. Speed, heir of 
Warren F. Speed, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11687) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of James M. Campbell, of 
Maury County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of John B. Atchison and Clif- 
ton E. Atchison, heirs of Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Rodes, deceased— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11689) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, of Prospect, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11690) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the matter of the claim of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, Franklin, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11691) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Franklin Lodge, No. 4, In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, of Franklin, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11692) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
of Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11693) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of the trustees of Harpeth 
Academy, of Franklin, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11694) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Mora B. Fariss, adminis- 
trator of James P, Moore, deceased, of Maury County, Tenn.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11695) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Clifton Lodge, No. 173, of 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Clifton, Tenn.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11696) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of Edward W. Eggleston, of 
Williamson County, Tenn.—to the Committee.on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11697) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of John B. McEwen, executor 
of Lemuel Farmer, deceased, of Williamson County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11698) to carry into effect the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the claim of B. F. McGrew, administrator 
of George W. McGrew, deceased, of Giles County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11699) granting an increase of 
pension to De Witt C. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11700) grant- 
ing a pension to Freeman A. Burris—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11701) for the relief of the heirs of 
Frances ©. Bannister, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11702) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary J. Waddington—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STURGISS: A bill (H. R. 11703) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Helen V. Cather—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 11704) granting an increase 
of pension to Ole Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sion. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11705) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Jarrett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11706) granting an increase of pension to 
James Bender—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11707) granting an increase of pension to 
David K. Hutchinson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11708) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lewis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of Missouri: Paper to accompany bill 
for relief of George W. Thomas—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. e 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
O. B. Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Lyker & Co, of Canal Dover, Ohio, and 
E. B. Moore & Co., of Newark, Ohio, against duty on hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Brendel Brothers and others, for placing 
hides on the free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of Sagamore Sociological 
Congress, in favor of a concurrent resolution for the appoint- 
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ment of a commission to secure an international convention 
of arbitral justice and a limitation of armaments—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of St. Louis Business Men's League, against 
a corporation tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of Merchant Marine League, for 
legislation favoring the merchant marine of the United States— 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Antisaloon League of America, favoring 
congressional commission of investigation of the liquor traffic 
to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Trafic. 

Also, petition of Lake Region Waterways Association, for 
appropriation to improve the Ocklawaha River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of William Demuth & Co., against a duty on 
brier wood—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
favoring an ad valorem duty on wool—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William A. Hazzard & Co., relative to duty 
on sweetened biscuit—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rosenthal Brothers & Co., against increase 
of duty on lace and embroideries—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Hamilton County League of Building Associ- 
ations, against the corporation-tax feature of H. R. 1438—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William Glaccun & Sons, against free cigars 
from Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of A. Tepel, of New York; Charles A. Schieren 
Company; New England Shoe and Leather Association; and 
P. Rielly & Son, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
relative to tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of United States Gold Leaf Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, for increase of duty on gold leaf—to the Committee 
op Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of the Sure Investment and Loan 
Association of Philadelphia, against the corporation tax as ap- 
plicable to building and loan associations—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Petition of Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce, against the corporation-tax feature of pending tariff 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Tri-City Typographical Union, 
No. 107, for a reduction on print paper and wood pulp—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles Hanna and 70 other onion growers, 
of Scott County, Iowa, for maintenance of present duty on 
onions—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
favoring reduction of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, against admitting cigars from the Philippines duty free—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: Petitions of Charles A. Schieren Com- 
pany and Buffalo Artificial Limb Company, for free hides—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of D. Kabler & Co., against increase of duty on 
embroidery—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frankfort Insurance Company, of New York, 
relative to corporation-tax feature of H. R. 1488—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Larkin Company, of New York, for free 
tallow—to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of J. H. Ross, of New York, for Senate rate on 
gypsum—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of J. H. Rassbach & Bros., Hide and Leather 
Association, Nevin Glove Company, Hans Rees Sons, P. Riel- 
ley & Son, A. Tepel, and Pfister & Vogel, all in the State of 
New York, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring legislation to assist our merchant marine—to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Pfister & Vogel Leather Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., for free hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Clear Havana Cigar Makers of the United 
States, against proposed graduated tax on cigars—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of the Frankfort Insurance Company, of New 
York, against the corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Weingarten Brothers, against increase of 
duty on laces, ete.— to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of P. Rielly & Son and the Goodbar Shoe Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, against the duty on hides—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York accountants, against corporation 
feature of H. R. 1488—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe and Leather Company, 
against duty on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Joseph Ryle, of New York, for removal of 
rene on oats, hay, and horses—to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. k 

Also, petition of Hans Rees Sons, of New York, against a duty 
on hiđes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. Tepel, of New York City, against duty 
on hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Hide and Leather Association, of New York 
City and vicinity, against duty on hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Casualty Company of America, for amend- 
ment to H. R. 1438, securing credit in connection with proposed 
corporation tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: Petition of E. Clark and others, 
of Wells River, Vt., favoring a graduated income tax—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Edgar E. Bartlett and others, 
of Rockford, Ill, for exemption of holding companies from pro- 
posed corporation tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, for reduction 
of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sobieski Building Association, of La Salle, 
III., for exemption of building and loan associations from còr- 
poration tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. V. Smith, of Rockford, III., against tax on 
earnings of life insurance companies—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petitions of J. H. Roosback & Bros., 
Hide and Leather Association of New York, A. Tepel, Pfister & 
Vogel Leather Company, P. Rielley & Son, and Charles A. 
oe for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, petition of John Bell & Co., favoring placing erude gyp- 
sum on free list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, against free cigars from the Philippines—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Jacob Doering and other citizens of New 
York, favoring the House schedule on lithographic products— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, 
against the corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frederick de Bary & Co., against increase 
of duty on champagne—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. R. Goodbar, of St. Louis, favoring free 
hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE: Petitions of Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Fall River; Kilborn, Lincoln & Co. and Jeseph C. 
Kennelty, of New Bedford; and Estus Mills, all in the State 
of Massachusetts, against the corporation tax—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petition of citizens of Aneta, N. Dak., 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition ‘of citizens of Finley, N. Dak., 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of citizens of Clinton, Bardwell, 
Wickliffe, Princeton, Mayfield, Paducah, Marion, and Fulton, 
all in the State of Kentucky, against a parcels-post law—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, in favor of material reduction of duty on butter, cheese, 
and eggs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Petition of employees of the Remington- 
Martin Company, relative to the duty on wood pulp and paper— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MALBY: Paper to accompany bill for relief cf Fred- 
erick H. Norton—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Societa Italiana 
di M. S. San Donato val di Comino, favoring October 12 as a 
national holiday in honor of Columbus—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of clear Habana cigar manufactur- 
ers of the United States, against graduated tax on cigars—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Charles H. Schieren Company and Pfister 
& Vogel Leather Company, both of New York, for free hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 3 

Also, petition of a committee of consumers of New York, fa- 
voring an equitable tariff, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of citizens of North Carolina, favor- 
ing a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 


SENATE. 


Fray, July 16, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on request of Mr. Loper, and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Journal 


stands approved. 
SENATOR FROM GEORGIA. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
my colleague [Mr. Cray], who has been elected for the term 
beginning the 4th of March last. I ask that the same be read 
and placed on file. 

The credentials of ALEXANDER S. CLAY, chosen by the legis- 
lature of the State of Georgin a Senator from that State for 
55 term beginning March 4, 1909, were read and ordered to be 

led. 

Mr. BACON. 
oath of office. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will present him- 
self at the desk. x 

Mr. Cray was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Bacon, and the oath prescribed by law having been adminis- 
tered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS IN DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, transmitting, in further re- 
sponse to resolutions of March 6 and April 5, 1909, additionai 
reports from consular and other representatives abroad relating 
to the practice of selling foreign manufactured goods in this 
country at a price lower than the domestic price (S. Doc. No. 16, 
pt. 3), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

LAWS OF ARIZONA, : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the session laws of the twenty-fifth legislative 
assembly of the Territory of Arizona, which, with the accom- 
panying document; was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, 


My colleague is present and ready to take the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatves, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R. 11579) to amend an act relative to the 
erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee 
River, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

$ ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Tuesday next. ~ 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rochester, N. V., and a memorial of the Employers’ 
Association of Utica, N. Y., remonstrating against the imposi- 
tion of the proposed tax on corporations, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the New York Mercantile Exchange, of New York 


City, N. Y., relative to a reduction of the duty on butter, cheese, 
and eggs, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the East New York Coopera- 
tive Savings and Building Loan Association, of Brooklyn; of 
the Mount St. Vincent Cooperative Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, of New York City; of the Brooklyn Mutual Building and 
Loan Association, of Brooklyn; of the Savings, Loan and 
Building Association, of Watertown; of the National Surety 
Company, of New York City; of Staten Island Lodge, No. 56, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Staten Island; of Local 
Lodge, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Binghamton; of 
the Savings and Loan Association, of Niagara Falls; of the 
Tuckahoe Home-Building and Loan Association, of Tuckahoe; 
and of J. F. Bingham Lodge, No. 155, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen, of New York City, all in the State of New York, 
praying that building and loan associations be exempted from 
the proposed tax on corporations, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the New York Team Owners’ 
Association, of New York City, N. Y., praying that oats, hay, and 
horses be placed on the free list, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BURTON presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the proposed 
tax on corporations, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2179) to authorize and empower J. L. 
Hankinson, N. B. Dial, and their associates, successors, and as- 
signs to construct a dam, reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 14) thereon. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2828) to authorize Bradley 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Saline River, in said 
county and State, to report it without amendment, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 16) thereon. 

This is a local bill in which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Davis], who is absent, is very much interested. At his instance, 
I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. I have, myself, no objection at all to the bill, 
but I do not see how it is possible for us to deviate from the 
mnanimous-consent agreement. I was obliged to object the other 
day to the bill reported by the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
Carter] from the Committee on the District. of Columbia, and 
I feel that I must object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I merely desire to say that notwithstanding 
the understanding that general business would not be taken up, 
quite a number of bridge bills have been passed by the Senate. 
I have no interest whatever in this matter. In the absence of 
the Senator from Arkansas, I made the request. If this course 
is to be pursued, it must be applied universally. I do not under- 
stand why it is that Senators will sit here and see bill after 
bill passed, and then object to this local measure. 

Mr. LODGE. The proposition was made at the time the 
unanimous-consent agreement was reached to except bridge 
bills, and the exception was not made. The unanimous-consent 
agreement is absolute. I objected the other day, and so did 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], to the consideration 
of the bill the Senator from Montana [Mr. Carter] reported. 
I think we ought to adhere to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MARTIN. I fully concur in that statement, but I have 
seen perhaps a dozen of these bills passed. 

Mr. LODGE. Not since the unanimous-consent agreement 
was entered into. 

Mr. MARTIN. I beg pardon; that transpired in my absence, 
I suppose. ~ 

Mr. LODGE. Nothing has been passed since by unanimous 
consent it was agreed to take an adjournment from three days 
to three days. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand it now. I was not present when 
the agreement was made. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the unanimous-consent agreement I 
alluded to. The Senator will find it printed on the first page 
of the calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2827) to extend the timẹ for construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Camden, 
Ark., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 15) thereon. \ 


Is there objection to the present 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A bill (S. 2943) granting a pension to Susan B. Merrill (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2944) for the relief of the heirs of Daniel Donovan; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT *TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment providing that the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation of $4,500 made to pay 
the necessary expenses of the inaugural ceremonies of the 
President of the United States March 4, 1909, be made available 
and reappropriated to be expended as additional compensation 
to the employees of the Senate who performed clerical and other 
extra services, and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to 
the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


WATER SUPPLY OF CIALES, P, n. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. 
No. 130), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico 
and ordered to be printed : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenue and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico June 25, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance granting the right to the municipality of 
Ciales to take 7 liters of water per second from the brook Cojo 
Bales, municipal district of Ciales, for the purpose of supplying 
the inhabitants of the municipality with water,” approved by 
the acting governor June 29, 1909, 

WX. H. TAFT. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 16, 1909. 

BRIDGE ACROSS CONDADO BAY, PORTO RICO, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. 
No. 131), which was read and, with the accompanying paper, 
referred tọ the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenue and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico June 25, 1909. 
entitled “An ordinance granting to Behn Brothers the right to 
construct a bridge and the approaches thereto across a portion 
of the Condado Bay at the eastern extremity of San Juan 
Island,” approved by the acting governor June 29, 1909. 

Wm. H. Tarr. 

TRE Wuite House, July 16, 1909. 

MOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

After five minutes spent in executive session, the doors were 
reopened, and (at 12 o'clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, July 20, 1909, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Eeceutive nominations reccived by the Senate July 16, 1909, 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Thomas E. Olsgard, of Minot, N. Dak., to be register of the 
land office at Minot, N. Dak., vice Luther D. MeGahan, resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ReEVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Capt. William Edward Reynolds to be a senior captain in 
the Reyenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 


such from July 9, 1909, in place of Capt. Fredric Montford 
Munger, retired. 

First Lieut. Claude Stanley Cochran to be a captain in the 
Reyenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as such 
from July 9, 1909, in place of Capt. William Edward Reynolds, 
promoted. 

First Lieut. Charles Ernest Johnston to be a captain in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as such 
from January 28, 1909, in place of Capt. Alexander Perry 
Rodgers Hanks, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Philip Wales Lauriat to be a first lieutenant 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from December 30, 1908, in place of First Lieut. James 
Guy Ballinger, promoted, 

Third Lieut. Joseph Raoul Besse to be a second lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from December 31, 1908, in place of Second Lieut. Philip 
Wales Lauriat, promoted. 

Third Lieut. Edward Joseph Donohue to be a second lieuten- 
ant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank 
as such from December 30, 1908, in place of Second Lieut. Wil- 
liam Ambrose O'Malley, promoted. 

Third Lieut. James Vine to be a second lieutenant in the 
Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as such 
from December 30, 1908, in place of Second Lieut, John Lovejoy 
Maher, promoted. 

Third Lieut. Michael John Ryan to be a second lieutenant in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from January 2, 1909, in place of Second Lieut. William 
Henry Munter, promoted. 

Third Lieut. Warner Kieth Thompson to be a second lieu- 
tenant in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to 
rank as such from December 31, 1908, in place of Second Lieut. 
Eben Barker, promoted. 

Third Lieut. William Francis Towle to be a second lieutenant 
in the Reyenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from January 2, 1909, to fill a vacancy created by the act 
approved April 16, 1908, 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be second licutenants, with rank from July 14, 1909. 


Master Gunner Lucien Helm Taliaferro, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Sergt. Harold Hubert Bateman, Troop D, Fifth Cavalry. 
CAVALRY ARM. i 
Battalion Sergt. Maj. John Charles Fremont Tillson, jr., 
Fourth Infantry. 
Pyt. Paul Christopher Raborg, Troop H, Fifteenth Cavalry. 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Corp. Vernon George Olsmith, Company H, Twenty-sixth 
Infantry. 
Master Gunner Ralph Ernest Jones, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Pryt. Earle Marian Chant, One hundred and sixty-eighth 
Company Coast Artillery Corps. 
Master Gunner John Sehorn Singleton, Coast Artillery Corps. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be second licutenants, with rank from July 12, 1909. 
Edward Cornelius Hanford, of Washington, late second lieu- 
tenant, First Cavalry, United States Army. 
Midshipman William Charles Koenig, United States Navy. 
Midshipman Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 16, 1909. 
CONSULS. 
Fred C. Slater to be consul at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, 
Robert Frazer, jr., to be consul at Valencia, Spain. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

William R. Leaken to be collector of customs for the district 

of Savannah, Ga. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the navy: 

William R. Scofield, 

Henry Smith, 

William W. Booth, 

John H. Busch, 

William E. Stiles, and 

Adolph A. Gathemann. 

POSTMASTER, 
Hardy C. Fryer, at Blakely, Ga. 


1909. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, July 16, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


INCOME TAX—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. R. 40. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. s 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, with reference 
to the report of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, which has 
just been submitted by the Chair to the House, I desire to 
inquire whether the Speaker thinks it necessary to submit the 
Senate joint resolution No. 40 to the President for his sig- 
nature? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not quite grasp the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the Chair has 
just laid before the House a report of the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, which states that Senate joint resolution No. 40, 
providing for an amendment to the Constitution giving Congress 
the power to levy an income tax without regard to the census 
or enumeration, has been signed; and I desire to know whether 
the Speaker will transmit that resolution to the President for 
his signature? ? 

I know the precedents, and I know that it has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Third Dallas— 
in the case of Hollingsworth v. Virginia. It has been heretofore 
ruled by a former Speaker, when the question was raised, that 
it was not necessary to submit the resolution to amend the Con- 
stitution to the President for his approval. I call the Chair's 
attention to the matter now, in order that the Chair’s attention 
may be called to the precedents in this regard, and for the other 
purpose, Mr. Speaker, that if it is necessary, the House may take 
such usual and necessary methods in the premises to have the 
States of the Union informed of the action of the Congress in 
this respect. I have already had letters from members of the 
legislature in my State, which is now in session, inquiring rela- 
tive to the matter; and because of my interest in it and because 
of the interest in it of the legislature in my State, I have called 
the matter to the attention of the Speaker, so that whatever is 
hecessary to be done may be done as speedily as possible. It is 
because of that precedent and because of the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to which I refer, which 
decision arose upon the eleventh amendment to the Constitution, 
that I have thought proper to direct the Chair’s attention to the 
subject now. 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that this joint 
resolution originated in the Senate. It was passed by the House, 
and the joint resolution, duly enrolled, is signed by the Speaker 
and reported to the House, and it will be transmitted from the 
House to the Senate, in which body it originated, and the uni- 
form practice is that the body originating the measure transmits 
it to the proper depository. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. If the Chair will pardon me in 
the matter a moment. I think it is the duty of Congress—and I 
think a concurrent resolution to that effect will be proper—to 
authorize the transmission of this resolution to the executives 
of the various States; and if the Speaker will turn the page of 
the book to which he is now referring, Hinds’ Precedents, on the 
top of the next page he will find a precedent for that action, 
which was taken in the case of the amendments submitted after 
the civil war. This precedent will be found in volume 5, page 
1018, section 7042, Hinds’ Parliamentary Precedents. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is satisfied that under the prac- 
tice of the House, as well as of the Senate, the body originating 
the measure disposes of it, either by sending it to the President, 
on the one hand, or depositing it in the proper place, on the 
other. Just which House should originate the concurrent reso- 
lution requesting transmission of the situation to the States it 
is not necessary for the Chair to determine at this time; and, in 
fact, the Chair, until examination, has no opinion in the prem- 
ises, and the question does not arise at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 
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On July 12, 1909: 

H. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan cots, tents, and appliances for the use of the forty- 
third national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, 

On July 15, 1909: 

H. R. 9609. An act to grant to John Rivett privilege to make 
commutation of his homestead entry; and 

H. R. 9541, An act to amend an act entitled “An act tempora- 
rily to provide revenues and a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 12, 1900. 

PORTO RICO. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 131), 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat., 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenue and a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico June 25, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance granting to Behn Brothers the right to 
construct a bridge and the approaches thereto across a portion 
of the Condado Bay at the eastern extremity of San Juan 
Island,” approved by the acting governor June 29, 1909. 

Wma. H. TAFT. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, July 16, 1909. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 130), 
which was read, referred to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In accordance with section 32 of the act of Congress approved 
April 12, 1900 (31 Stat, 84), entitled “An act temporarily to 
provide revenue and a civil government for Porto Rico, and for 
other purposes,” I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
the consideration of the Congress certified copy of a franchise 
granted by the executive council of Porto Rico June 25, 1909, 
entitled “An ordinance granting the right to the municipality 
of Ciales to take 7 liters of water per second from the brook 
Cojo Bales, municipal district of Ciales, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the inhabitants of the municipality with water,” approved 
by the acting governor June 29, 1909. 

Wa. H. Tart, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, July 16, 1909. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. MONDELL, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Dennis Driscoll, Sixtieth Congress, no 
adverse report having been made thereon. 

AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. HARDY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the joint reso- 
lution which the Senate and the House has agreed to submit to 
the States, I have a matter to which I think there Is no objec- 
tion, and I would like to ask unanimous consent to present and 
consider the resolution which I ask to be read at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. Please send the resolution to the Clerk’s 
desk. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker z 
Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, we are unable to hear what the 
request is. 


Mr. HARDY. I will be glad to state what the request is. 
The request is that at the same time the income-tax amendment 
is submitted that we submit to the States an amendment to the 
Constitution to enable inaugurations to be held on the 4th day of 
April instead of on the 4th day of March hereafter. It seems 
to me it is—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent, as the Chair understands, for the present consideration 
of the following joint resolution, the title of which the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the object of the 
request and I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, the gentleman saying he 
understands the object of the request. 
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Mr. BURLESON. He must be a mind reader, then. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas stated what it was. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that will be considered 
as equivalent to a demand for the regular order. 

Mr. KEIFER. I have no objection to its being read, but I 
object to its consideration. P 

The SPEAKER. If objection is withdrawn or withheld, the 
Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk began the reading of the resolution, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, objection is not withdrawn except 
that it may be read as part of the gentleman's request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the objection is with- 
held until the joint resolution is read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 


Resolved by the Senate and House o the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as am amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid to 
all intents and n as a part of the Constitution: 

Arr. XVII. at the terms of office of newly elected Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States shall 
begin on the 4th day of April instead of the 4th day of March, in the 
same manner as heretofore provided under the Constitution, and that 
the terms of office of the President and Vice-President of the United 
States shall begin on the 4th day of April every fourth year, and their 
induction into office take place on the 4th day of April instead of the 
4th day of March, as heretofore provided under the Constitution, and 
that for the interim between the 4th day of March and the 4th day of 
April of the years when this amendment shall first have application the 
holding of Members of the House of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States shall continue to act and hold in their capacities, rights, 
and duties as Representatives, Senators, and President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects to the 


consideration of the resolution. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the appropriation 
bill now before the House. 3 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1909, and for other purposes, Mr. Wancer in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For additional amount for the additional accommodations to the 
building erected for the offices of the President, and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith, including heating apparatus and 
light fixtures, and furniture, all to done according to plans, the 
details of which shall be approved by the President, and completed in 
every respect within the sums hereby and heretofore appropriated 
$13,500, to be expended by contract or otherwise, in the discretion and 
under the direction of the President, to continue available during the 


fiscal year 1910. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] how much was 
appropriated before for this purpose? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Forty thousand dollars. I will state, for the 
information of the committee, that this appropriation for en- 
larging the executive offices of the President originated in the 
Senate as an amendment to the sundry civil appropriation bill. 
There has been no estimate submitted; there has been no in- 
vestigution as to the amount necessary to complete that addi- 
tion. Since the making of that appropriation the engineer in 
charge of public buildings and grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia has prepared plans and specifications for the construc- 
tion of this addition, and they have been approved by the 
President, as required, but the construction œan not be com- 
pleted within the limit of cost. It will require $13,500 in addi- 
tion to the amount already appropriated. It is very necessary 
that it be done at this session, for under the law making the 
appropriation of $40,000 they can not make a contract, they 
can not begin the work at all, until the full amount is appro- 
priated which it is estimated the building will cost. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much did that house cost 
originally? 

Mr. TAWNEY. My recollection is that the improvements all 
told were between $500,000 and $600,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not talking about what the 
ruination of the White House cost. 


Representatives o 
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Mr. TAWNEY. About $60,000 was the cost of the executive 
offices of the President. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to know, if you know 
or anybody else knows, how they could manage to spend 
$60,000 on that little brick house with only six rooms in it, 
and with a cellar for the purpose of containing the heating 
apparatus. That is one of the mysteries of the world to me. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have never had occasion to investigate 
the cost of material or the contract, but that $60,000 includes 
not only the building, but it includes all the equipment and 
furnishings for the building. P 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You have what Governor Dingley 
used to call “surface information” about building houses, 
and I submit to you individually, if you do not believe that 
house can be duplicated for $10,000? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not. I do not believe it can be dupli- 
cated by a private citizen, who, of course, always builds for 
less than the Government. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. What is going to be done to this 
house in order to absorb this $33,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind the gentlemen 
there is no question pending before the committee unless a 
motion be made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the paragraph, 

Mr. MADDEN. How does he arrive at the fact that the 
building will cost $60,000? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
[Mr. Tawney] just said so. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not see how you can figure it out, as 
all the improvements were made together. I do not see how 
you can separate one part from the other. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
that there was a limitation on the cost of the executive offices 
of the President. That limitation was $60,000. I think the 
cost, while it did not exceed the limit of cost, was up fully to 
that limit. 8 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am perfectly willing for the ex- 
ecutive offices to be enlarged. I think they ought to be. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will answer the gentleman’s question fur- 
ther by saying that this extension is to be on the south side. 
The ground was formerly used as a tennis court. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Where are they going to have the 
tennis court? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I suppose out in Rock Creek Park. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. At Chevy Chase. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will turn to page 106 of 
the hearings, he will there find a complete statement of the 
proposed changes and an itemized statement of the cost, the 
aggregate cost being $53,500. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
going to do? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They are going to enlarge the present 
building. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
over the big end of that lot. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It will be almost double the size of the 
present offices. : 

Mr. BURLESON. Here is what the alterations will be: 

These include a larger and more dignified room for the President's 
office, separate waiting rooms for congressional visitors and for the 
general public in addition to the present lobby, a larger telegraph office, 
another room for clerks, and additional toilet rooms, besides a number 
of minor improvements. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Texas, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Minnesota, whether it will 
contain a room for the waiting Members of the House who are 
waiting until Senators are disposed of? 

Mr. BURLESON. Why, certainly it will. 

Mr. MANN. That is, a separate apartment for that purpose? 
: Pe BURLESON. There is room for the Members on the out- 
side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I simply want to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Minnesota to this state of affairs. A 
few weeks ago there was issued from the White House a ukase 
that we should have economy under this administration. The 
Secretary of War went to work, and in a few minutes cut 
$56,000,000 out of the army appropriations, and then the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in a few minutes cut $20,000,000 out of the 
naval appropriations. Well, now, if they keep up that rate of 
progress, we will cut these bills down to something reasonable; 
but here yesterday we voted $25,000 for the President’s traveling 
expenses that might have been saved, and now you are fixing 
to appropriate another $53,000 to build five or six rooms to en- 
large the executive offices, 


I make the motion to strike out 


The gentleman from Minnesota 


What is the building they are 


For this sum you ought to build 


1909. 
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Mr. MANN. Thirteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It all figures up $53,000. There 
are only six rooms in that building down there that cost $65,000, 
and two or three of them are very small rooms. I am perfectly 
willing that the President of the United States should have all 
the room that he needs; but I think that it is an absolutely 
wicked waste of the public money to appropriate $53,000 for 
such a building down there, and no mortal man can justify any 
such performance. 

Mr. PRINCE. I desire to make an inquiry of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I notice in the Recorp of yesterday, on page 
4472, a gentleman in making his speech said this: 

The next item in this bill which I shall oppose, Mr. Chairman, will 
be the $13,500 increase to build an additional room to the President's 
office. I shall oppose this for the reason that in it is included $3,000 
which is to be paid to an architect, and $3,000 to a superintendent, 
making $6,000. The architects which the Government has are not com- 
petent enough, it seems, to draw the plans and specifications for a room 
or two to be added to that office, Mr. Chairman. 

What is there of truth in that statement? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois, that with the amount of work the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury has, it was impossible for 
him to prepare plans, if he would have authority. The engineer 
in charge of this work has informed me, and those associated 
with me in the preparation of this bill, that the employment of 
an outside architect for this purpose was absolutely necessary. 
He has no one in his office who, as an architect, is qualified to 
prepare plans and specifications for this building. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will state to the gentleman that the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury never draws plans or 
prepares specifications except for the Treasury Department on 
buildings that have been authorized by law. 

Mr. PRINCE. The question I wish to submit is this: Do I 
understand the gentleman's statement to be true, that when we 
are to employ an architect to prepare plans for a building, cost- 
ing at the outside $53,000, that we are to pay $3,000 for prepar- 
ing plans of that kind? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois, 
in the first place, that the employment of an outside architect 
is absolutely necessary; in the second place, the fee that the 
outside architect draws is fixed by the organization of architects 
all over the United States; It is between 5 and 6 per cent. I 
think it is now 6 per cent. 

Mr. PRINCE. That means that the $3,000 includes his ex- 
pense there as to the superintendency of the building and watch- 
ing the material that goes into it? 

Mr. MANN. Supervision, not superintendence. . 

Mr. PRINCE. Now, here is an item of $3,000 for that super- 
intendence. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. PRINCE. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The estimate was for $3,000 for super- 
intendence, inspection, plans, and sundry expenses. That is the 
miscellaneous item of expenditure, $3,000, which is not spe- 
cifically itemized. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The statement referred to by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PRINCE] is not correct. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does not the architect furnish the plans? 

Mt. SMITH of Iowa. He furnishes most of the plans; yes, 
I should like to state, Mr. Chairman, that when this appro- 
priation of $40,000 was made, it was not known whether this 
improvement would be made by erecting a second story to this 
office building or by extending the office building to the south. 
The amount named was therefore a mere guide to the archi- 
tect as to about what Congress meant to spend in the way of 
making that improvement. Now, when the architect was em- 
ployed, he was not employed as one ordinarily is, simply to 
draw a plan of a $40,000 building; but the important thing to 
determine was how this should be erected with reference to 
the White House, so as not to impair the general architectural 
effect of the building—the terraces and the executive office. It 
was finally determined that this ought to be built to the south. 
That requires foundations that would not have been required 
had it been built as an additional story on top of the present 
executive offices. 

Personally, without claiming to have any artistic taste, I 
fully agree with the architect that it would be exceedingly un- 
wise to make this building two stories high. I think it would de- 
stroy the entire beauty of the combined White House and execu- 
tive offices, and I think as the architect does, that it ought to be 
extended to the south, although thereby it will require new 
foundations and much additional expense to what would have 
been required had the roof simply been raised and a second 
story added to the existing building. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are they going to pay him $3,000 for 
telling them to build that onto the south of the present build- 
ing. instead of on top of it? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. They are going to pay him $3,000 for 
the plans, the regular rates charged by architects, but they 


also needed an architect in order to know where and how the . 


additions should be made to the building, so as not to destroy 
that magnificent structure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you think the architect exhib- 
ited any taste when he put up the building that is down there 
now? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do not—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I agree with you. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is, if you refer to the executive 
offices, I do not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; I refer to the executive offices. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think the White House is one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the world. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I know; but the architect who 
planned that is dead. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I know he is. 

Mr. BURLESON. I understand that this extension is practi- 
cally a restoration of the original plan. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There is some difference of opinion as 
to whether the original plan has been very well carried out 
or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Treasury do anyhow? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. He draws the plans and superintends 
the construction of buildings erected by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that is so, what is the reason he 
can not draw the plans for this building? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Because this is not being built by the 
Treasury Department, and there was no act of Congress author- 
izing or directing him to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Could you not borrow him for a 
while? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It could be done, but it was not done. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why did you not authorize the bor- 
rowing of him? 2 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Because there was doubt whether he 
was the proper man to do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why does he not get up plans for 
all these public buildings that the country is waiting for, and 
the building of which is delayed? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is his business, and the very fact 
of the delays is the very best proof that he ought not to be 
asked to do this, because he is too busy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is not necessarily proof of the 
fact that he is too busy. It may be he is doing nothing. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. He is busy. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that the cost of the plans prepared 
by the Supervising Architect is now a little over 6 per cent. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota a question: You say that the architects get 6 per 
cent, and this thing they are going to build down there is going 
to cost $34,500? 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Fifty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is counting in the furniture; 
you do not need an architect to buy furniture. Six per cent 
of $34,500 would be $2,070, and here you give him $3,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does the gentleman from Missouri 
mean to say that the heating and ventilating system is no part 
of the building? $ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; you will haye another fellow 
do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman says that the architect 
has nothing to do with the ventilating system? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not think he has. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am heartily in favor of this appropriation, because, 
in my judgment—and I believe it is the judgment of all the 
Members of the House who know conditions down there— 
any change in the executive offices would be an improvement of 
these conditions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is all true. 
gentleman from Missouri a question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. In one moment. I first want to correcta 
misunderstanding that might be created by what the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SmirH] has said. He says that the Supervising 
Architect makes the plans for the buildings for the Treasury De- 
partment only. That is not true. In the absence of a depart- 


What does the Architect of the 


Let me ask the 
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ment of public works the Treasury Department takes the place 
0 —— 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Not with reference to this building. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The Supervising Architect is the archi- 
tect who should be intrusted with the drafting of all the plans 
for all construction work of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does the gentleman mean that he 
should be or that by law he is intrusted with it? Does the 
gentleman say that he is in charge and furnishes plans of all 
the buildings in Washington? 

Mr. MANN. Like tne House Office Building, for instance. 
He had no more to do with that than the gentleman from Mis- 
souri; and not so much, because he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The duties of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department are entirely in the discretion of 
Congress. If Congress says that a building shall be intrusted 
to the hands of any other architect, of course Congress can do 
so. But I say as a matter of principle there ought to be one 
official, one architect, charged with the supervision of all public 
buildings. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
to be, but not that he is. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. ‘That would be in the interest of econ- 
omy. And, by the way, the Supervising Architect does not only 
erect post-office buildings and treasury buildings, but he erects 
all kinds of buildings for other departments. 

Mr. MANN. Does he erect light-house buildings? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. He ought to, if he does not. 

Mr. MANN. So he does not even erect all the buildings under 
the Treasury Department. All he supervises are post-offices 
and custom-house buildings. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The law especially provides for the Su- 
pervising Architect, and when Congress provides that any other 
* architect shall furnish plans, of course it has that right. 

Mr. MANN. Congress provides for light-houses and life-saving 
stations, and does not provide that they shall be erected by some 
one else, and yet the Supervising Architect has no more super- 
vision over them than the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I hope the time will come, and I am sure 
the House will agree with me when that subject is perfectly 
understood, that there will only be one official charged with all 
the construction work of the Government. That official should 
have a force sufficient to do all that work, so that it will be 
unnecessary in the future to employ private architects, As to 
the charge that there are no men competent enough to erect 
any kind of public buildings in the architect’s office, I believe 
there are architects now employed in the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office that are the peers of any private architects in the 
country. It is true that they work at a small salary, such as 
our poor Government can afford to give them, but I am per- 
sonally aware that they are equal to any other talent that may 
be secured in the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why is it that the Supervising 
Architect's department is so far behind in the post-office build- 
ings 

222 BARTHOLDT. Because we did not give them space 
enough to locate a sufficient force of draftsmen. We have 
been in the habit of employing from 70 to 80 draftsmen in the 
service of the Treasury Department, and when the last two 
publie-buildings bills were passed—one in the last Congress and 
one in the Congress before, which was unusual—the architect 
increased his force of draftsmen to about 200, and a larger 
force can not be employed because of a lack of space. Even the 
present force is not sufficient to cope with the tremendous work 
which Congress has thrown upon that office, but very good and 
rapid progress is being made. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, one other question. Does the 
gentleman think that $53,000 is necessary to build six rooms 
down there on the White House grounds? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I have not gone into that question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But the gentleman is an expert in 
the building business and chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If the committee of which I have had 
the honor to be a member had had charge of it, I am sure that I 

„would be competent to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I move, then, Mr, Chairman, that 
the matter be turned over to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Oh, no. I want this improvement made 
now, and I am satisfied with the terms of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What does the gentleman say 
about $65,000 being spent on that thing that is down there 
now—as an expert? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Oh, I suppose the job was worth it. 
[Laughter.] 


The gentleman claims that he ought 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pro forma amendment is 
exhausted. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I renew the amendment 
to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair referred only to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. As I understand the Chair, the amend- 
ment to strike out is still pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is pending; and the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to address the 
committee upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK], as well as upon certain other sections of 
the pending bill. 

From my place in the Chamber, I could not hear the informa- 
tion given to the House by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. TAwNEy], and I desire to elicit information 
from him upon the measure under consideration. Did I under- 
stand him to state that the Committee on Appropriations had 
not had an estimate of the cost of this building? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The appropriation made in the sundry civil 
bill at the last session of Congress was not made upon any 
estimate. It was made because of the necessity of enlarging 
the building, and was made without an estimate because there 
was no time to obtain an estimate before the adjournment of 
Congress on the 4th day of March. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, Then, as I understand the gentleman, 
up until this time the Committee on Appropriations has never 
taken or heard any evidence as to the estimates? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, yes; up to this time we have had evi- 
dence. The plans have been prepared, the plans for the ex- 
tension and enlargement of the building, and they have been 
approved by the President in accordance with the law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Why was not the full amount of the appropriation made 
at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Because we did not know how much would 
be required. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. When did the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations learn that fact for the first time? 

Mr. TAWNEY. He learned it for the first time after the 
plans and specifications were prepared. We had no opportunity 
to get that information before agreeing in conference to the 
amendment of the Senate appropriating $40,000 for this pur- 
pose, and it was stated at that time that the amount might 
have to be enlarged somewhat, and we did not want to make 
it any larger than we thought absolutely necessary. The chief 
engineer has said to me, and in the hearings, that they have 
endeavored to keep down the cost as much as they possibly 
could; but in view of the fact that they are required under the 
law to not only complete the building, but to equip it and 
furnish it, there is no expenditure connected with the building 
to be made after this expenditure has been made. This is to 
complete the building and to furnish it and to equip it with 
all of the appliances necessary to its use. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. For $60,000? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Fifty-three thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I desire not only to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri {Mr. 
CLARK] to strike out the paragraph under consideration, but 
to oppose several other portions of the bill. ‘The bill is an 
urgent deficiency bill appropriating for deficiencies for the cur- 
rent year ending June 30, 1910, the sum of $434,401.58. The 
first session of the Sixtieth Congress appropriated the enor- 
mous sum of $1,008,397,543.56 to meet the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment ending June 80, 1909; and the second session of the 
Sixtieth Congress, ending March 4, last, appropriated the ap- 
palling sum of $1,044,401,857.12 to meet the current expenses 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1910, making 
a total sum appropriated by the Sixtieth Congress of $2,052,- 
799,400.68 for the purpose of meeting the current expenses of 
the Government for two years. 

Mr. Chairman, never in the history of the Government has 
such an era of wild extravagance of the people’s money been 
witnessed as has been in the past two years. Mr. Chairman, 
when President Taft was inaugurated the people for the time 
being sighed a breath of relief, believing that economy and 
not the “big stick” was to be the watchword of his adminis- 
tration. The newspapers throughout the country teemed with 
editorials announcing the fact that economy would be rigidly 
practiced in all the departments of the Government under the 
régime of the present administration; and this announcement 
was indeed hailed with delight by the people throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. But if the future is to be 
governed by the present, I fear that it was a promise made 
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to be broken on the first occasion. The Congress has been in 
session since the 15th of last March, not only attempting to re- 
vise the tariff, but devising some other system of taxation 
other than the system now in force whereby revenue may be 
raised to meet the constant growing appropriations of the 
people’s money, Instead of devising different systems of taxa- 
tion for the purpose of taking more money in the way of taxes 
from the people, in my judgment it would be much wiser for 
not only the President, but Congress as well, to devise a sys- 
tem of ređucing the expenditures of the Government to a 
sound and sane basis. Mr. Chairman, I find the following item 
in the bill now under consideration : 

For traveling expenses of the President of the United States, to con- 
tinue available during the fiscal year 1910, and to be expended in his 
discretion and accounted for on his certificate solely, $25,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this is indeed a remarkable request of the 
-President, especially in view of the proceedings had in this 
Chamber on the closing days of the last Congress. The salary 
of the President was fixed in 1789 at $25,000 per annum. It 
remained at this figure until 1872, when it was increased to 
$50,000 per year. This continued to be the salary of the Presi- 
dent until the 3d day of March, 1909, when the salary was in- 
creased to $75,000 per year. Mr. Chairman, no one who heard 
the debates upon this question then and no one who has since 
read the record of the debates can come to any conclusion 
other than that the amount of $75,000 should be in full, not only 
for the President's salary, but likewise in lieu of his traveling 
expenses. When the legislative bill came back from the Senate 
on the 24th of last February, it contained a provision increasing 
the President’s salary from $50,000 to $100,000 per annum. 
This Senate amendment was defeated in the House on a 
yea-and-nay vote. Mr. Watson, then a Member of Congress 
from the State of Indiana, moved that the House concur in 
the Senate amendment, with an amendment increasing the 
President’s salary to $75,000 per annum. In order that no mis- 
take or misunderstanding should thereafter be involved as to 
the President's salary, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
offered an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. Watson, which amendment is as follows: 

Which amount shall cover all transportation expenses now otherwise 
provided for by law. 

So the amendment offered by Mr. Watson, of Indiana, as 
finally voted upon by the House, was as follows: 

This sum to include transportation expenses now otherwise provided 
for by law; and after the 3d of March, 1909, the compensation of 
the President of the United States shall be $75,000 per annum. 

The amendment as finally voted upon by the House, found on 
page 3097 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is as follows: 

Page 37, line 14, after “ dollars,“ insert “this sum to include all 
rena apap ae expenses now otherwise provided for by law; and after 
the 3d of March, 1909, the compensation of the President of the United 
States shall be $75,000, which amount shall cover all transportation 
expenses now otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. Chairman, English language could not be any plainer 
than this. It meant and was understood to mean, not only by 
the Members of the House, but, in my judgment, by the country 
as well, that this $75,000 per year should cover not only the 
salary of the President but his transportation expenses as well; 
but Mr. Chairman, the very first thing at this special session 
of Congress it is asked to make an appropriation of $25,000 
to pay the traveling expenses of the President for the current 
year ending June 30, 1910. It is true that in 1906 Congress 
passed a law thereafter empowering it to make appropriations 
to cover the traveling expenses of the President, and while I 
concede that Congress can not repeal a general statute by an 
appropriation bill, yet I insist that, while the last Congress did 
not legally repeal the general statute passed by it in 1906 giving 
to Congress the power to appropriate money to defray the tray- 
eling expenses of the President, at least the last session of 
Congress morally repealed the act of 1906 when it increased the 
salary of the President from $50,000 per annum to $75,000. 

It is not the paltry sum of $25,000 against which I inveigh 
this evening, but it is the principle inyolved in it. It is the 
question of keeping faith with the people and the people's 
money, for whom we are asked to appropriate it. The Presi- 
dent, being the head of the Nation, should practice what he 
preaches and, when he insists that economy shall be practiced 
not only by Congress in the way of making appropriations, but 
in all the departments of the Government, he should put into 
effect the doctrine which he has proclaimed and which the 
people so eagerly hailed. We are promised a reduction to the 
extent of not less than $10,000,000 per year in the navy, and 
not less than $20,000,000 in the army, together with a corre- 
sponding reduction in all the departments of the Government, 
so as to bring the Government's expenses within the legitimate 
power of the Government to raise revenue to meet its expenses. 
But if this appropriation bill is to be any guideboard by which 


appropriations can be measured in the future, before the Sixty- 
first Congress closes I very much fear that we will see the ap- 
propriations far above the amount of money appropriated by 
the Sixtieth Congress. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation Dill 
passed by the last Congress covering expenses for the executive 
department for the year 1910 contains the following items: 

For compensation of the President of the United States, $75,000, and 
after the of March, 1909, the compensation of the President of the 
United States shall be $75, r annum; a sufficient sum to pay the 
increase in the compensation of the President herein authorized from 
March 4 to June 30, 1909, inclusive, is hereby appropriated. For com- 

msation to the following in the office of the President of the United 

tates: Secretary, $6,000; 2 assistant secretaries, at $3,000 each; 
executive clerk, $2,500; executive clerk and disbursing officer, $2,000 ; 
7 clerks, at se 000 each; 1 clerk of class 4; 1 clerk of class 4, who 
shall be a telegrapher; 4 clerks of class 3; 2 clerks of class 2; stew- 
ard, $1,800; chief, doorkeeper, $1,800; 5 doorkeepers, at $1,400 each; 
8 doorkeepers, at $1,200 each; 4 messengers, at $1,200 each; 5 mes- 
sengers, at $900 each; watchman, $900; 1 fireman, $900; laborer, $720; 
laborer, $600; in all, $69,920. 

For contingent expenses of the executive office, including stationery 
therefor, as well as record books, telegrams, telephones, books for library, 
furniture and carpets for offices, horses, carriages, harness, automobiles, 
expenses of stable, including labor and miscellaneous items, to be ex- 
pended in the discretion of the President, $25,000. 

Mr. Chairman, these items do not include the total cost of 
maintaining the executive office of the United States. At the 
last session of Congress, Mr. Hircucock, of Nebraska, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement which I adopt, showing 
that the expense of the executive office amounted to $269,400 
per year. Mr. Chairman, when will this eternal demand for 
increase of salaries stop? It has come to pass that as soon as 
a man is elected to office, although knowing at the time just 
what his salary is, yet he at once determines, upon his election, 
that his salary is not large enough, and he rushes to Congress 
or to some other lawmaking body, asking it to increase his sal- 
ary. This is invariably put upon the ground that the cost of 
living has largely increased in the last few years, and there- 
fore his salary must be increased in proportion to the increased 
cost of living, little thinking or reckoning that the cost of living 
has increased to everyone in the last few years, and little 
thinking or reckoning that every consumer of commodities in 
this country will be taxed to pay the everlasting increase of 
salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, this constant, growing de- 
mand for increased salary and compensation to officeholders is 
one of the crowning evils of the present day, and I believe that 
it is now time that Congress firmly set its face against these 
demands for increased salary and compensation and turn them 
down. I know of no law which compels a man to hold an 
office, and he is at liberty at any time to resign and follow some 
other yocation in life; and if he finds that his salary is not 
commensurate with his expense, he can readily resign and re- 
tire to private life, where he can follow his own vocation 
and earn money to meet his increased cost of living. This 
is practically true of all departments of the Government— 
a growing demand to increase the salary of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, together with the various inferior federal 
courts throughout the United States and that of the Vice- 
President. The laborer is worthy of his hire,” but he knows 
what his hire is when he accepts the employment, and he 
should not ask Congress to continually increase his salary. I 
am opposed to this everlasting increase in salaries. I think 
the time has come that the people are opposed to it; and be- 
lieving as I do, I am unalterably opposed to many if not all 
of the provisions in the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, it is argued that the social functions of the 
President are exacting of him and that he must meet them, 
and therefore he is entitled to not only an increase of salary, 
but to have his traveling expenses paid as well. Abraham Lin- 
coln served this country as President from 1861 to 1865 upon 
a salary of $25,000 per year, and it is useless for me to say 
that he seryed his country through one of the most trying 
ordeals it ever passed; yet if history can be believed, this great 
commoner, who sprang directly from the loins of the common 
people and who knew their wants and who was thoroughly 
conversant with their hardships, saved at least one-half of 
his salary each year while serving the Government as its Chief 
Executive. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly with the Presi- 
dent in his effort to economize, and will willingly vote for 
any measure which will reduce the public expenditures of the 
people’s money; but I am opposed to him in the measure now 
under consideration, as well as many others if not all of the 
provisions contained in this bill. I sincerely hope that before 
this bill finally becomes a law its obnoxious features car- 
rying increased salaries and emoluments of office will be 
defeated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNeEyY] a question or two. I have 
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ee that gentlemen are referring to printed hearings upon 
bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. By what committee? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. By what authority? 

Mr. TAWNEY. By common consent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Was there any order made here in the 
House for it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; there was not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And no provision made for the printing 
of the document? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, yes; the hearings were printed under 
authority of law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Given how and where? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certificate of the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Chairman, it looks to me like a some- 
what unusual situation—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say one word in 
reply to the gentleman—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a minute; I have the floor. 

Mr. TAWNEY, I have the floor. You are asking me some 
questions. Š 

Mr. HARDWICK. Notat all. I was recognized in my own 
right and speak in my own time. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this: It looks to me like a 
curious proposition that, with none of the committees appointed, 
here is a committee that does not legally exist and yet seems to 
be operating in fact, having hearings, bringing in bills, having 
printing done, and having different witnesses brought before it, 
and it looks to me like this whole proceeding is irregular from 
beginning to end. If there is any necessity for an appropriation 
committee to discharge its functions regularly, that committee 
ought to have been appointed by the Speaker of this House, and 
we ought not to have any such remarkable spectacle as this, of 
a committee that has no existence in law operating in fact, hav- 
ing hearings and having printing done, and really having no 
right to do any of it, as I understand the law and the custom 
of this House, and yet simply takes charge of the situation 
sim) ly because the Speaker has not seen fit to appoint the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the matter is now being submitted to 
the gentleman and the other members of the committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but the matter of holding 
these hearings was not submitted to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. The hearings are. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. They had no authority or 
right to hold them. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will say to my colleague that we did 
that for the accommodation of the House, and without any 
compensation: or reward or hope thereof. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I quite understand; but you did it with- 
out authority. 

Mr. TAWNEY. When the bill appropriating money to con- 
tinue the Census Office and to provide for the taking of the 
next census was presented here, I was severely criticised for 
having brought that bill into the House without any hearings 
at all. Now, because this bill was necessary, carrying only 
such items as are necessary and urgent, and because I have 
for the accommodation of the House had hearings, the gentle- 
men criticise me again. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not at all. I am not criticising the gen- 
tleman so much as I am the way the business of this House has 
been conducted. What right had the gentleman to have hear- 
ings? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The same right that the gentleman has, if he 
can get anybody to come before him. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand; but what authority did the 
gentleman have to have this printed report made? 

Mr. MANN. He takes the chances on paying for them. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Under the law which gives to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives authority to certify for the print- 
ing of any document that he may see fit to certify to up to $500. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You pay for this particular hearing out 
of that fund, then? I t my remark. I do not care any- 
thing about the merits of this bill. If it is necessary for this 
committee to have hearings and bring in bills virtually as a 
committee bill, it looks to me that the committee ought to have 
been appointed; and it ought not to have assumed an authority 
that it never did possess and never has been conferred upon it 
by competent authority of this House. That is the thing that 
has impressed me. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I move to strike out the last two 
words. I want to offer this suggestion. I think this debate 


participated in it. This item was subject manifestly to a point 
of order. Any Member who was really opposed to the amend- 
ment could have put it out on a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CLARK] is not going to press his amendment to strike 
out the paragraph, but that he offered the motion in order to 
elicit information about the provision. I believe there is some 
justice in the criticism about the amount that it will eventually 
cost to build a one-story brick building along the simplest 
lines possible, the dimensions of which will be about 75 by 
60 feet. I am quite sure that there are some States that could 
almost erect a state capitol of much greater magnificence and 
fully sufficient for all its purposes for almost an equal amount 
of money. I dislike to delve into the past and refer to what 
happened when the building was first constructed. No one 
has ever had the courage in this House to justify the expendi- - 
ture of almost $600,000 in the renovation of the White House 
and about $60.000 of that amount in the erection of an office 
building, purposely designed, I have heard it stated, to provide 
insufficient accommodations for the Members of Congress, in 
the hope it would keep them away from the President. 

I see the gentleman from Illinois shake his head. I wish to 
say that I had not attributed to him this rumor that has some 
foundation in fact. A room is set aside for a waiting place 
for Members of the House and Senate, the dimensions of which 
are about 10 feet by 20 feet. Those who have necessary busi- 
ness with the President, as well as those who bring their con- 
stituents to the White House to meet him, are expected to be 
crowded into that room like sardines in a box, so that they 
might catch fleeting glimpses of the President as he passes the 
door and then go out and not annoy him. The result has been 
that a room that had been set apart for the business of the 
Cabinet has necessarily been used as a reception room for Mem- 
bers of Congress. During the consideration of the sundry civil 
bill in the last session of Congress, I believe it was the Senator 
from Maine who suggested that there was much propriety in 
the suggestion that additional accommodations should be af- 
forded at the White House, not only for the transaction of pub- 
lic business, but also for the convenience of Members of Con- 
gress. I was one of those who believed that perhaps after 
the 4th of March last Members of Congress might find it more 
convenient to loiter about the sacred precincts of the White 
House. I believed it was desirable to afford them proper shel- 
ter and convenience and room there. The $40,000 was appro- 
priated because it was stated that some investigation had been 
made, and it was believed that $40,000 would be sufficient to 
raise the present building one story and at the same time to 
treat it in such a manner architecturally that nobody would 
discover that it had been raised, and so it would not interfere 
w the architectural features and surroundings of the White 

ouse. 

It does seem to me, Mr. Chairman, although I do not profess 
to any special knowledge about architecture, that to extend 
this building 45 feet, a building about 60 feet wide, and to put 
in it the most simple furnishings costing only $7,000, that the 
amount asked would indicate that the man who originally 
planned the present building must at least have inspired the 
plan for this additional $53,000 as the amount to be expended. 
With the original expenditure, as I have already stated, the 
building, which is, as stated in the memorandum submitted by 
the superintendent in charge of the White House, a building 
in which there is no unnecessary extravagance or elaboration 
of any kind, about 60 feet by 75, a building of brick, painted 
white, will have cost the Government of the United States 
$150.000. I am not criticising the expenditure. Perhaps it is 
worth that much money to abolish the tennis court, so that 
there will be no danger of its being revived at any time in 
the future with its attendant unofficial advisers attached to it; 
but it does seem a rather large amount. 

I submit to the gentleman from Minnesota that there is a 
duplication here of the architect's fees. There is a specific 
provision of $3,000 for the architect. My understanding is that 
the architect’s fee includes the preparation of plans and all 
work incident to supervision until the building is turned over 
to the owners, and yet in addition to the $3,000 for the archi- 
tect’s fee there is an item of $3,000 for superintendence and 
inspection; so that the entire cost for the architect and super- 
intendence, which should be about $3,000, will be $6,000, more 
than 10 per cent of the amount to be expended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to prolong this 
discussion. I think it is a little unfair for the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana to say, as he has just said, the first 
thing the President did after declaring in favor of economy was 
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penses. Nearly three years before President Taft became Presi- 
dent—June, 1906—a law was passed by the Congress of the 
United States providing for that $25,000 annually, or authoriz- 
ing the payment of the President's traveling expenses to the 
extent of $25,000 per annum. This law was passed just about 
two years before he was nominated for President, and yet this 
distinguished gentleman accuses him of getting into office and at 
once trying to break into the Treasury. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman does not deny but 
what President Taft is asking for this appropriation. 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not know. But I do know the law of 
June, 1906, requires us to appropriate that money, and it is 
unfair to say that he is asking for it. He is entitled to the com- 
pensation, salary, emoluments, or whatever it may be named, 
provided by law prior to entering upon his term of office. His 
compensation can not be increased or diminished during the 
period of his term. (Art. II, sec. 1, par. 5, Const. U. S.) l 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Did you not hear the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations yesterday say that he was 
asking for it? 

Mr. KEIFER. I think not. I do not know anything more 
than that the law requires us to make this appropriation. The 
paragraph in the bill is simply to give the President what the 
existing law requires, 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman contend that the 
organic law is compulsory, to compel Congress to make an ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. KEIFER. Undoubtedly; because the President is an 
officer of the Government, and he is entitled to have what is 
provided for him by law, and, like any other officer, could per- 
haps compel its payment if so disposed. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman think that we 
would be violating law if we failed to make that appropriation? 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not say that; but I do say it would re- 
aay. an obligation against the Government if we fail to do our 

uty. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman whether or 
not it is a fact that the President asked for a provision to be 
made for an automobile for him even before he was inaugu- 
rated as President? 

Mr. KEIFER. I do not know anything about that. If he 
did, it was because one was needed. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that if 
Congress fails to make this appropriation of $25,000 we will be 
derelict in our duty? 

Mr. KEIFER. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to making this appro- 
priation of $13,500 for the purpose of providing enough money 
to complete this summer the proposed addition to the last addi- 
tion to the White House. I shall be glad to do it, although I 
have always felt ashamed every time I have looked at the 
White House since it had the shed additions to it. We can 
travel from here to California and find barns all along the way 
that are much in appearance like the White House since the 
shed wings were added to it. The barns were originally built 
with the expectation that they would be adapted to the needs 
and uses of the farmer, and afterwards he found that he had 
to build cow sheds, running up on each side. The White House 
now looks, with its shed additions, like a huge building more 
nearly fitted for a barn than for the White House of this great 
country. 

Mr. BUTLER. They call them “ lean-to’s,” 

Mr. KEIFER. Yes; they call them lean-to’s” in Pennsylva- 
nia. They are not as good as the common old-fashioned lean-to 
structures. These sheds are built up as we have seen them on 
buildings in which farmers house their cattle, horses, and 
jacks, or whatever else they want to get in dry. [Laughter.] 

There ought to have been erected a new modern residence 
house for the President and his family to occupy, and the 
White House should have been left in its grandeur and beauty 
without architectural change. Now, it seems that the appro- 
priation of $40,000 already made for the further addition was 
supposed to be all that would be necessary to complete it, and 
it now turns out that unless we make a further appropriation 
of $13,500 the building can not be suitably constructed this 
summer. Notwithstanding what I have said, I favor this fur- 
ther appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I renew it, simply for the pur- 
pose of making one observation, called for partly by the re- 
‘marks of the gentleman from Ohio and partly by the remarks 
of others in the same line. 

When the White House was first reconstructed, having, like 
‘the other gentlemen in the House here who have been express- 


ing their opinions, no knowledge of architecture and little con- 
ception of art, I felt as they do in relation to this rehabilitation 
of the White House, but as time has gone on the calm sim- 
plicity of the White House, its wings and the office building, 
have impressed me as the only proper method of extending 
the White House; and while gentlemen here have delighted 
for years to abuse the executive office building and the wings 
of the White House, no one has ever yet suggested any method 
by which the White House could have been extended and pre- 
serye the original simplicity of the White House itself except 
the method adopted by probably the best architect in the coun- 
try, under the direction of President Roosevelt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to strike out the para- 
graph. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
amendment to strike out the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

To the claim of Marcus Ramadanovitch, alias Radich, a Mon- 
PEE a subject, for property stated to have been appropriated by the 
United States military authorities in Texas during 
October, 1865, $6,396. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment 

Mr. MANN. I make a point of order. 

Mr. MACON. I make a point of order against the provision 
just read. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from Arkansas, Illinois, 
and Tennessee make points of order against the paragraph just 


the month of 


read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. My amendment is to strike out that para- 
graph. A 

Mr. MANN. That amendment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not in order with the 
point of order pending. 

Mr. MACON. I make the point of order aginst it, and I 
should like to be heard upon the point, if the Chair is in doubt 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the attitude of the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the Chair assumes that he does not oppose the 
point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is a question about its being subject to 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have an amendment to strike out the para- 
graph, and I should like the privilege of stating to the House 
why I do so. 

Mr. MACON. Let it go out on the point of order, and then 
the gentleman can offer his amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The point of order having been sustained, 
that disposes of it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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tivities br the Government of the United States, $30,000. The com- 
missioner herein authorized may receive, out, of the sum herein appro- 
priated, compensation at the rate of $3,000 per annum, together with his 
actual and necessary expenses. Nothing in this provision shall be con- 
strued so as to create any liability upon the part of the United States, 
directly or indirectly, for any debt or obligation incurred, or for any 
claim for aid or pecuniary assistance from Congress or the Treasury 
of the United States in support or liquidation of any debts or obliga- 
tions that sy, be created on account of said exhibit and articipation 
in auld exposition beyond the sum hereby appropriated; „The Secretary 
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detailed statement of all 1 3 5 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the provision just read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order just a moment? I should like to make a statement in 
regard to it. 

Mr. MACON. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States regarded our participation in the Belgian exposition, to 
be held in 1910, of such importance that he has made this par- 
ticipation the subject of a special message to Congress. 

The exposition held at St. Louis in 1903 was participated in 
by Belgium to the extent of $300,000. She proposes to hold an 
exposition next year, which is to be an international exposition. 
She has extended to our Government an invitation to partici- 
pate in the same; and I think if we authorize that participation 
and restrict it, as we have done in this provision, to an exhibit 
of such of the activities of the Government as in the judgment 
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of the Secretary of State should be made, and limit the ex- 
penditure for that purpose to $30,000, we are doing no more 
than we ought to, out of courtesy to a foreign nation that did 
us the courtesy to accept our invitation and participate in the 
world’s exposition at St. Louis. 

I trust that the gentleman from Arkansas will not insist 
upon his point of order, for the reason I have stated. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I had the honor of sitting with 
the Ways and Means Committee to take evidence on the tariff 
bill now in the hands of the so-called “ conference committee.” 

Before that committee every manufacturer in the United 
States displayed absolute fear, almost to the extent of with- 
drawing from the room and hiding himself whenever the word 
“Belgium” was mentioned. I do not believe that if this en- 
tire appropriation was made for the Belgian exposition that 
any manufacturer in the United States could be persuaded to 
go there without an armed guard of marines. [Laughter.] 
Therefore it is useless to make it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say in reply to the gentleman from 
Georgia that this is not for the purpose of enabling American 
manufacturers to exhibit their goods at this Belgian exposition, 
that already all the space available or that can be obtained 
from the exposition officials has been allotted to American ex- 
hibitors. 

Mr. MACON. At whose request was the allotment made? 

Mr. TAWNEY. At the request of the representative of the 
American exhibitors. 

Mr. MACON. Was not it at the request of Professor Gore? 

Mr. TAWNBY. Yes; who represents the American exhib- 
itors, 

Mr. MACON. At the instance of Professor Gore, the exposi- 
tion expert that does nothing in God’s world for a living but 
get up these exhibitions in order that he can act as commis- 
sioner at them for a good round price. We would not care how 
often they were held or how much they cost so he received his 
pay as commissioner. He is a professional at the business. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The money is not to be expended in utilizing 
any of this space that has been obtained by Professor Gore. 

Mr. MACON. According to the hearings, Professor Gore is 
strictly in the exhibition business, and the space was reserved 
at his request. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Professor Gore was interrogated for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the extent and character of the exposition, 
and to determine also whether or not the Government should 
participate in it as a government. 

Mr. MACON. Professor Gore stated further that the manu- 
facturers of this country said that they were so busy with their 
domestic trade that they did not have time to pay any attention 
to foreign business, and that they did not expect to make any 
exhibits at this exposition. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I concede that. This appropriation has no 
relation to the exhibitors that may exhibit their wares at this 
exhibition, This is simply a governmental matter, and the lan- 
guage is so worded that not a dollar of it can be expended to 
aid any citizen in making an exhibit at Belgium. 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I want to say that, from my understanding of the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, every manufacturer ex- 
pressed a fear of letting the Belgians or the Germans know any- 
thing about what they were manufacturing here. They say 
they are coming here and inspecting our goods and our ma- 
chinery and going home and making them cheaper and better 
and sending them back here and selling them in competition 
with us and at a cheaper price. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does the gentleman from Georgia recol- 
lect that when he was pursuing his investigations we found that 
the balance of trade was enormously in favor of the United 
States and against Belgium, and that Belgium was one of the 
best customers the United States had in the world? 

Mr. GRIGGS. Yes; but our manufacturers are all in fear of 
them, 

Mr. PRINCE. Mr. Chairman, is not this discussion confined 
to the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved by the 
gentleman from Arkansas at the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to make a 
statement here as to why the provision was in the bill and why, 
in the judgment of those that prepared the bill, the Government 
should as a matter of courtesy accept the invitation of Belgium 
to participate in the exposition. If the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas wishes to insist on his point of order, he can. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question. Is not the exhibition business a 
sort of industry in Belgium, a kind of institution that they 


have one year in Antwerp and two or three years afterwards 
in Brussels? 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is the third exposition they have had 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A money-making scheme, is it not? 

Mr. TAWNEY. My information is that the exhibition is held 
under the authority of the Belgian Government, but controlled 
by a local corporation under charter from the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that it is a business 
venture and that they make 12 per cent? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am told that the corporation holding the 
exposition has never made less than 12 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. May I ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota whether Belgium is being given any more space than they 
occupied at the St. Louis exposition? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; this participation is just 10 per cent 
of the participation that Belgium had in the St. Louis exposition. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, at the last session of Congress 
there was a bill, which I believe was a Senate bill, having 
passed the Senate, which came to the House and was reported 
favorably to the House by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
providing for an appropriation for this exposition. My recol- 
lection is—possibly it may be erroneous—that that bill carried 


„000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; it did. 

Mr. MANN. It was brought up under suspension of the 
rules, during the closing hours of the session, one evening. 
Like some other bills, it had attracted my casual attention, and 
I called the attention of the House to its provisions, under a 
demand for a second, and the bill was rejected. That bill car- 
ried $300,000, and provided a very pleasant junketing trip for 
various gentlemen who were to be or were then connected with 
the Congress and other departments of the Government. It 
seemed to me very improper to make that appropriation at 
the time and to pass that bill. Here, however, is a proposition 
to appropriate $30,000, one-tenth of the sum originally pro- 
posed, for the purpose of merely having this Government rep- 
resented at an exposition upon the invitation of a foreign gov- 
ernment which is our friend and which has been represented 
at the numerous expositions in our country. The President, 
who conducts our affairs with foreign countries, is of the offi- 
cial and personal opinion that it is desirable for us to take this 
much part in the exposition in Belgium and to provide to this 
extent for participation in that exposition. It seems to me, 
under these circumstances, with no proposition such as was 
provided in the original bill or original scheme—which, I take 
it, is the one referred to by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Macon]J—merely to accept the invitation of a foreign country in 
a polite way, to return, as it were, the wedding presents which 
we received when we held our affairs, that it is one of those 
courtesies which occur between nations as they do between in- 
dividuals, and that the invitation ought to be accepted. We 
can not stand in the position of being the recipients of pres- 
ents all of the time and never returning them. [Applause.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say, in reply to 
what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, that 
we have participated in as many expositions in Belgium as 
Belgium has participated in in the United States. I want to 
say, sir, that Belgium has had more expositions, perhaps, than 
any other country on the globe, and that they have gone into 
the exposition business as a money-making proposition, and that 
they have them every few years. I find in the hearings that 
they had an exposition at Antwerp in 1884, one at Brussels in 
1888, another at Antwerp in 1894, another at Brussels in 1897, 
one at Liege in 1905, and now they are going to have another 
in Brussels in 1910, just five years after the last one. If we 
are to appropriate the money of the people of this country to 
participate in nothing else except the expositions in Belgium, if 
we show a willingness to appropriate largely for purposes of 
that kind, those appropriations alone in a few years will bur- 
den our Government more heavily than I can estimate. I am 
opposed to shows of this kind in this country or abroad, and 
under no circumstances, while I am a Member of the House, 
will I ever suffer a proposition of this kind to be enacted into 
law if my humble vote will prevent it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay rent for vault space, 
in the Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C., for the safe-keeping of! 
emergency currency notes prepared under the provisions of “An act to 
amend the national banking laws,“ approved May 30, 1908, and for 
incidental expenses connected therewith, $4,630.70. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill with reference to that appropria- 
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tion. Is this to be an annual payment to the Union Trust Com- 
pany for the custody of these notes? What was the evidence 
before the committee? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, when the bill became a law 
authorizing the issue of the emergency currency, an appropria- 
tion was made for the purpose of erecting new vaults in the 
Treasury building in the city here. There was no place to 
store this money while the Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
was manufacturing it. They were obliged to rent vault space 
in the Union Trust Building. ‘These vaults in the Treasury 
building are now completed and all of the money of this emer- 
gency currency is now stored in the Treasury. This is to pay 
the rent which they were not authorized to pay under existing 
law. Otherwise it would have been paid. They had the ap- 
propriation, but they had no authority under the emergency 
act to rent any buildings or any space for the use of the Treas- 

Department. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr, Chairman, I suppose this 
adap was not completed currency at the time it was stored 

re 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Can the gentleman tell me how 
much the printing and engraving work on this emergency cur- 
rency has cost up to date? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can not. If the gentleman will call in 
my committee room, I can give him some information. If he 
will take the hearings on the last sundry civil appropriation 
bill, I think he will get the information there. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Does it come up to nearly 
a million dollars? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would not want to say, because I have not 
attempted to carry the amount in my mind. If the gentleman 
will examine the hearings on the sundry civil appropriation bill 
in the last session of Congress, I think he will get the informa- 
tion he is after. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman front Minnesota a question or two. ‘This 
emergency currency is a kind of “ phony” money, is it not? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Kind of what? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. “Phony” money, as they call it 
on the street. 

a Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman may place his own construc- 
on— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Stage money. 

Mr. TAWNEY. He can place his own construction and give 
it any title he desires. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
they? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not that I know of. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Here is the question I really 
wanted to ask you: What is the reason the United States Goy- 
ernment does not build all the buildings in the city of Wash- 
ington that it needs, and why is this eternal renting of buildings 
going on here? The Government can borrow money cheaper 
than anybody else on earth can borrow it, and here we are 
paying rent that amounts to 10 per cent. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will not 
enunciate that doctrine, because if he does we never can sat- 
isfy the people about the amount of buildings—— 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What people? 

Mr. MANN. In the departments, I mean. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say for the information of the 
gentleman from Missouri that in the last Congress the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommended to the House an appro- 
priation of over $2,000,000, or about $2,000,000, for the erection 
of a building to accommodate the Geological Survey, Land 
Office, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but Congress would 
not accept it. I can not tell the gentleman why we have not 
built buildings sufficient to accommodate the needs of the 
Government here in Washington, except that Congress will 
not authorize their construction and appropriate the money. 

r. CLARK of Missouri. Do you not think it would be a 
wise thing to do to save this rent? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I thought so when I reported the sundry 
civil bill with that provision appropriating $2,000,000, but my 
associates in Congress did not agree with me. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why did not you get the Commit- 
tee on Rules to bring in a rule and pass it? 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question 

Mr. TAWNEY. About the Tombigbee? 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the gentleman a question. I want to ask 
the gentleman if he can inform us how much we are paying 
for rent for public buildings in the city of Washington? 


Nobody has used any of it, have 


Mr. TAWNET. About $450,000 for rents in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. CANDLER. What per cent is that upon the valuation 
of buildings, if the gentleman knows? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman can get the valuation and 
figure it out himself. I am not enough of a mathematician. I 
do not know what the valuation of the buildings is. 


Mr. CANDLER. I thought as the gentleman was chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations he was, of course, a 
mathematician. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For balance of salary of the Treasurer of the United States 
vided by law, from March 4, 1909, to June 80, 1910, both 8 in: 
clusive, for the fiscal years as follows: 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Lines 1 to 6? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Lines 1 to 4. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 


order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That it changes existing law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the basis of the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition seems to the Chair to be 
from lines 1 to 8. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If that is to be considered as one para- 
graph; but the Clerk has only read the first paragraph. I 
have no objection to considering lines 1 to 8 as one paragraph. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I think the gentleman, if he wants to make 
the point of order, ought to make it in its entirety and take in 
the whole paragraph. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Lines 1 to 8. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Lines 1 to 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. By consent of the committee, the gentle- 
man can reserye his point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask unanimous consent that lines 1 to 8 
be considered as a single paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] ‘The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1909, $650. 

For the fiscal year 1910, 2,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is a change of existing law. I understand the situa- 
tion to be this, that the salary of the Treasurer of the United 
States has been $6,000, and for the fiscal year 1909, $6,000 was 
appropriated. For the fiscal year 1910, $6,000 was appropriated. 
On the 4th of March in a bill raising the salaries of customs 
inspectors and employees a provision was inserted raising the 
salary of the Treasurer of the United States to $8,000. Of 
course, that does not affect the situation here. Many salaries 
are fixed at a certain amount which Congress does not appro- 
priate. If we are to initiate the practice now of bringing in 
items as deficiencies to make good the difference between the 
amount appropriated and the amount fixed by law, there will 
be no end of deficiencies for this . In the legislative 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, which goes into 
effect on the 1st of July, 1909, appropriation of the $6,000 for 
salary is in full compensation for all services rendered by any 
official appropriated for. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that an 
appropriation was made for the salary of this official for the 
year 1909, and after that appropriation was made Congress 
passed an act which provided for an increase of the salary 
from the date of that act? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Now, does the gentleman question that a par- 
liamentary proposition, not only in order, but the duty 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not only question it, but I am abso- 
lutely sure, since the committee consented to consider as one 
paragraph that item and the next, which is an appropriation 
for $2,000 for the alleged balance for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. MANN. Whether or not it ought to be paid, is it not 
clear that it is a deficiency? If after an appropriation is made 
for a particular purpose Congress authorizes an additional 
amount in law, certainly that creates a deficiency which be- 
longs in a deficiency appropriation bill. Of course I do not 
say that Congress had 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The ist of July, 1909, to the 30th of 
June, 1910, the appropriation of $6,000 was in full for the 
services appropriated for. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. He has not accepted that money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But he has rendered the service. 

Mr. MANN. Not for 1910. Now, for 1909, after that law 
went into effect requiring him to accept this money in full, 
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Congress increased his compensation, and that repealed that 
law so far as he was concerned. , . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The unfortunate part of that situation 
is this—that no attempt was made to protect that part of the 
appropriation, and as an appropriation which might have been 
in order is associated with one which clearly is not in order, 
both must go out of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Both of those items are clearly in order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Both are not in order, in my opinion. 

Mr. MANN. The item for 1909 is a clear deficiency, created 
by act of Congress after the appropriation law was passed. 
The item for 1910 is a clear deficiency, created by act of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. He has not accepted any money. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After the Congress fixed the salary at 
$8,000, it passed an act which went into effect 

Mr. MANN. Not after; but even if it had been after, it 
would not have made any difference, because he had not got- 
ten any of that money yet. z A 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But he had entered upon the service. 
The appropriation is in full for his service during that year. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman will admit that if this official 
was serving under an appropriation limiting his salary to 
$4,000, stating, if accepted, it should be in full, he is not obliged 
to accept any salary at all, but can go into the Court of Claims 
at the end of the year’s term and obtain the allowance of his 
salary in full as allowed by the law. The item in the appropria- 
tion bill said that he accepts the salary in full, and it does not 
repeal the law. It only estops him from asking anything more 
if he does not accept it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I think the construction would be 
the same as upon the repealing law. 

Mr, MANN. May I ask the gentleman this: The gentleman 
says this salary was increased in a bill increasing the salaries 
of custom-house officials. I was familiar with it as to certain 
custom-house officials. I did not know that it increased the 
salary of the Treasurer of the United States, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Neither did I. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that there was any- 
thing surreptitious in any way in getting that in that bill? 
Where was it put in? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman from Illinois did not 
know it was in, a doubt is necessarily raised in my mind as to 
whether it was put in surreptitiously; because, with the vigi- 
lance with which he keeps track of the proceedings of the 
House, it would not have been possible for the item to have been 
in the bill with his knowledge. I do not know when or where 
it was put in. 

But I do know that a bill was introduced for the purpose of 
increasing the salaries of some of the customs employees. One 
of the last things I find in that act is a provision that “ here- 
after the compensation of the Treasurer of the United States 
shall be $8,000.” I do not know whether that was in the bill 
when it passed the House. I know it was never discussed. I 
am quite confident that this particular item in the shape in 
which it is presented is subject to the point of order. In the 
District of Columbia, for instance, we have various judicial 
officials whose salaries are fixed by the District Code at a 
certain amount, but Congress has never appropriated that sum. 
There are a number of other officials whose salaries are fixed 
at a certain amount, but Congress does not appropriate the 
‘amount fixed in the statute. I do not think it is a wise thing 
to commence at this time to consider as a deficiency the differ- 
ence between the amount fixed by statute and the amount Con- 
gress appropriates for the service, and to carry it in a defi- 
ciency bill. If that practice be initiated, the deficiencies will 
overwhelm this Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit me? Does the 
gentleman contend that when a salary is increased by a sub- 
stantive act of legislation that the occupant of the office has 
not a claim for the full amount of the salary? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He is entitled to the amount Congress 
appropriates for his service, particularly when there is in the 
act a provision that that Is in full compensation for his service. 
If he is not satisfied with the compensation, if he thinks he 
is not receiving what he should receive, I am sure there are 
any number of gentlemen on that side who could suggest an 
applicant for the position who would fill it efficiently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just as soon as the act is passed increas- 
ing the salary it repeals the saving clause of your act, which 
says that the amount appropriated shall be in full. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may have repealed the saving clause 
of the act of 1909, but it does not repeal the act of 1910. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Why does it not? 
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1 FITZGERALD. Because that went into effect later than 
8 

Mr. TAWNEY. How do you know that is a fact? They were 
both sent to the President the same day and they were signed 
the same day. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The appropriation commenced at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The presumption would be in favor of re- 
pealing that restriction,. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Section 7 of that act provides that “ here- 
after the compensation of the Treasurer of the United States 
shall be $8,000,” and section 8 provides that “all acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent herewith are repealed.” That act was 
approved March 4, 1909. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A great many things were approved on 
March 4, 1909, that did not meet with the commendation of the 
gentleman from Minnesota any more than with my own. I do 
not think we can be held responsible for anything that was 
approved on that date. The legislative act was approved the 
4th of March, 1908, and it provides that 

Mr. TAWNEY. So was the act increasing the compensation 
of the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Let me read, The gentleman has read 
that section of the act increasing the salaries, which provides 
that all acts inconsistent with that act are repealed. The legis- 
lative act for the fiscal year 1910 was approved March 4, 1909. 
It provides that the “following sums appropriated in full com- 
pensation for services of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910,” 
including $6,000 to the Treasurer of the United States. The 
last section, 5, of that act also provides that “all laws or parts 
of law inconsistent with that law are hereby repealed.” So 
that I insist that this repealing provision applies as much to 
the act the gentleman has cited as the provision he cites ap- 
plies to the act which I have in my hand. The fact is that 
the intent of Congress is clear—to provide $6,000 as the com- 
pensation of this office. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule if the gentle- 
man has concluded his argument. The Chair does not wish to 
intimate in advance what his conclusion is. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have said all I wish to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, con- 
tained a provision that the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated, and so forth, in full compensation for the 
services for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, and fixed $6,000 
for the Treasurer of the United States. That act was approved 
in 1908. March 4, 1909, an act was passed fixing the com- 
pensation of the Treasurer of the United States at $8,000 per 
annum, and repealing all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with 
this provision. It seems clear to the present occupant of the 
chair that the provisions of this act changed the provisions of 
the act making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1909, and that the Treasurer of the United States would clearly 
be entitled to receive the difference in the rate of compensation 
for the period between March 4, 1909, and the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Now, the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act 
for the current fiscal year contained the same provision about 
the amount appropriated being in full compensation for services 
for the fiscal year, and this act was approved on the same day 
as the act changing the salary of the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

If the provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill changes the law as to the salary of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, it would seem to the present occupant 
of the chair that there could be no presumption in favor of the 
official; but it has been repeatedly declared, and in a case laid 
before the present occupant of the chair, decided by Hon. SERENO 
E. Payne in the first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress (pp. 
2009-2019), quoted on page 450 of volume 4 of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, it is stated, that the words “in full compensation for 
services for the fiscal year” do not change the law, but if the 
official concludes not to accept the salary appropriated he has 
the legal right to go into the Court of Claims and recover the 
full amount of the salary which the law specifies. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But there is a provision in the legislative 
act repealing all acts inconsistent with that law. Section 5 of 
the legislative act has the provision that all laws or parts of 
laws inconsistent with this act are repealed, and the Chair can 
not overlook that provision in considering the effect of the first 
part of the act. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, it seems that the error of the gen- 
tleman from New York is just in this: Where the law fixes a 
salary, Congress can refuse to appropriate any of it. The man 
may hold the office and perform the functions of the office. Con- 
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gress may refuse to appropriate any of the salary. In such 
case the officeholder can go into the Court of Claims and obtain 
a judgment for the amount of the salary fixed by law. Now, 
Congress, having the right to withhold all of the salary, may 
withhold a portion of the salary. It may provide that that 
portion shall be in full compensation, and if the man accepts the 
salary, then he takes it in full compensation. If he does not 
accept the salary, he can go into the Court of Claims and recover 
the amount of salary fixed by law. So that the provision in the 
legislative bill, repealing all laws in conflict, does not repeal this 
provision in the special act, because it is not in conflict with the 
law. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. It repeals the law that provides that 
any other sum than the amount appropriated shall be the com- 
pensation. : 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would not claim for a moment 
that Congress by law can repeal a law for a year and then have 
it in force again at the end of that year unless it specifically 
so provides. 

The provision in the appropriation bill stating that $6,000 
shall be full compensation for the year only applies to the fiscal 
year; and the gentleman himself will not claim that the real 
law in conflict with the appropriation for the year is repealed 
under the repealing clause, because that provision of the appro- 
priation act is only in force for a year at best. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 5 of the legislative act, repealing 
all laws or parts of law inconsistent with this provision, seems 
to the present occupant of the chair not to be held to repeal 
the provisions of Public Act No. 343, fixing the salary of the 
Treasurer of the United States. It relates to appropriations, 
and not to fixing the salaries; and if, while the current fiscal 
year run along, the Treasurer drew his salary under the pro- 
visions of that legislation, he would be barred from going into 
the Court of Claims to recover any balance of salary; yet it 
does not seem as if the provisions of the act of March 4, 1909, 
so far as anything appears to the committee, have been in any- 
wise affected, and the Chair overrules the point of order and 
holds that the appropriation is in order. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: f 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. te 

For such repairs, alterations, and other work incident thereto, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, as may be necessary 
to properly adapt the fourth floor of the Treasury building, on the 
south and west sides, to the use and accommodation of the Office of 
the ey apa 4 Architect, and such other alterations and rearrange- 
ment of the easury building as the needs of the department may 
require, $40,000. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that paragraph. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I wish the gentleman would withhold 
it for a moment. 

Mr. MACON. I have reserved the point of order, not made it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon 
it. These alterations are going on now. They have become 
necessary because of the fact that the space now occupied by 
the Supervising Architect is needed for other offices, and this 
space can be secured on the fourth floor of the Treasury build- 
ing, which was previously occupied by offices removed to the 
Government Printing Office. The change was deemed desirable, 
and I wish to make these remarks in connection with the 
changes. They are necessary in order to secure a location for 
the Supervising Architect to enable that official to go ahead 
with his work, and it is necessary that these appropriations 
should be made. But I desire to express the hope now that at 
some day this House will see the necessity of making an appro- 
priation large enough to secure a special and separate building 
for that great workshop. 

As has been stated in this debate heretofore, the work on the 
public buildings, for which the people are waiting all over the 
country, has been delayed because of the lack of space for the 
Supervising Architect. In other words, there. was a limit on 
account of the lack of space to the employment of draftsmen 
who were necessary to prepare plans for our public buildings. 
If the policy—which I hope will be adopted in the near future— 
of consolidating all the construction work of the Government 
under one head is to be carried out, I hope we will make an 
appropriation large enough to secure a separate building for 
the Supervising Architect, and thus enable him to employ suffi- 
cient help to more expeditiously carry out the acts of Congress 
providing for new public buildings. 

Mr. MACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask the gentleman if the changes 
that this appropriation seeks to have made in the Treasury 
building are not to accommodate somebody else rather than the 
Supervising Architect? 
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Mr. TAWNEY. It is to accommodate the Government—the 
Treasury Department. It will give the Treasury Department, 
as gentlemen will see from the hearings—I do not now recol- 
lect, but a great many additional square feet of space. The 
cost of this increased space will be about $1.40 a foot, and that 
is only a little more than we are paying for rent of many build- 
ings. Here is the opportunity, if the gentleman wants to in- 
crease the space in the buildings that we have now for the use 
of the Government. 

Mr. MACON. Will this curtail the expenditures for rent? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MACON. To what extent? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The top floor of the Treasury building has 
heretofore been occupied by a branch printing office in the 
Treasury Department. The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
cently removed the branch printing office and bindery from the 
Treasury Department. Now, it is proposed to repair that and 
enlarge it so that the Supervising Architect’s force can all be 
housed and accommodated on that fourth floor. 

At the present time the money and securities of the Govern- 
ment are handled from the third floor clear down to the base- 
ment of the Treasury building. Now, it is the purpose of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to bring all of the people engaged in 
counting and handling the securities of the Government down 
on that same floor and thereby consolidate them on one floor, 
where their work can be supervised more carefully than it can 
be as it is carried on now on three floors, 

Mr. MACON. What would have become of this matter if 
Congress had not been in extra session? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It simply would have waited. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And would have been brought in as a 
deficiency next winter. ‘ 

Mr. TAWNEY. We would simply have waited; it would 
have been that much longer before the improvement could be 
made in the Treasury Department and before the space could 
have been utilized. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is clearly not subject to 
any point of order, and I hope the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Macon] will either make his point or withdraw it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
intends to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OtmsteD] insists that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, 
Macon} shall either make or withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania can not insist upon that. I make the point of order 
that such a request is not in order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I merely suggested that I 
hoped the gentleman from Arkansas would either make or 
withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. MACON. I do not suppose the gentleman would attempt 
to cut me off from presenting the point of order as I see it. I 
try to be as courteous to the gentleman as I hope he will be to 
me in matters of this kind. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Why certainly. I merely suggested that I 
hoped the gentleman would either make it or withdraw it. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, with the assurance of the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney], that this will be a saving in expense to the 
Government on account of renting other buildings, and that 
by the new arrangement work can be expedited materially, I, 
in accordance with my policy of trying to do the very best I 
can for the efficient service of the Government at all times, 
respectfully withdraw the point of order as to this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I desire to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill to inform the committee what the official re- 
lation of the Supervising Architect is toward the Treasury 
Department which requires that his office shall be connected 
with the Treasury building, while the accounting officers of 
the Treasury are moved from the building and are located in 
different parts of the town. I think Members of Congress have 
had experience in going to the different auditors of the different 
departments on business, and have been required at the same 
time to go to the Treasury Department, and they have found 
it extremely inconvenient, and it must be apparent to anyone 
that the auditing offices of the Treasury Department ought to 
be in the Treasury building. I would like the gentleman in 
charge of this bill, if he can, to tell us why the Supervising 
Architect is to be continued in the Treasury building, while 
the accounting officers are removed to buildings outside. 

Mr. MANN.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that it would be more 
convenient for the Auditor of the War Department to be close 
to the Treasury Department than to be close to the War De- 
partment or for the Auditor of the Navy Department to be in 
the Treasury building rather than to be close to the Navy 
Department? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I certainly do. 

Mr. MANN. Or that the Auditor of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment should be in the Treasury building? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman's opinion differs from that 

of almost everybody else. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to 
give the gentleman from South Dakota the information that 
he desires as to the reason why the auditors are moved to 
other parts of the city and housed in other buildings, and why 
the Supervising Architect and his entire force is retained in 
the Treasury building itself, except that in the adoption of 
that policy the head of the department was no doubt influenced 
by the convenience of the arrangement and to facilitate the 
work of these men by putting them either in the building of 
the department whose accounts and transactions they were 
called upon to audit or locating them as near to those particular 
departments as possible. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa.. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Justa moment. I can not give the gentleman 
specific information as to the reasons which moved the Treas- 
ury Department to adopt this present arrangement. I do know 
that it is very essential for the Supérvising Architect to be in 
the building, because his work is all in connection 
with other officers who have direct supervision over all of the 
government buildings in the United States outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, would it not also require, 
for instance, in the Post-Office Department, if the auditor 
was in the Treasury building, that every time they wanted an 
account passed upon to have to report to the Treasury build- 
ing before they could get a ruling; and in the War Depart- 
ment, when questions arose, for the officers of the War Depart- 
ment to go to the Treasury each time they wanted a matter 
settled? Now, while it may be an inconvenience for Congress- 


.men to go to the different parts of the city, it seems to me it 


is absolutely necessary for the public service that the auditor 
shall be located where he passes on the different accounts. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. And I want to suggest further that the 
Auditor of the Treasury Department is in the Treasury building. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is manifest that it would be impossible to 
house all of the people that are employed in the offices of the 
six auditors of the Government in the Treasury Department. 
There are some three or four hundred clerks in the Office of the 
Auditor for the Post-Office Department, if not more. 

Mr. BOWERS. Nearly 800. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, in response to 
the suggestion that the auditors ought to be located close to the 
different departments, I would ask the gentleman from Iowa, 
who makes the suggestion, why the Office of the Auditor for the 


. Navy Department has just recently been moved to the Union 


Building, down on G street, between Sixth and Seventh streets? 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. Part of the navy is there, is it not? 
Mr. MANN. And will be moved back before long. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And the Marine Corps is there. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the ques- 
tion of where they are located and what they are doing is not 
germane to this bill at all, and I hope that we will get back to 


the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Not exceeding $1,500 of the appropriation for repairs and preserva- 
tion of public buil under the Treasury 8 made for the 
fiscal year 1910, may used for sig and extension of the platform 
and building annex to the post-office building at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas 
I do not think it is subject to the point of order and he can re- 
serve it; but I want to state that the purpose of this provision 
is simply this 

Mr. MACON. I just want to ask a question. Does this ap- 
propriation exceed the original limit of cost of this building? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; there is no limit of cost at all. 

Mr. MACON. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is simply to provide shelter for the auto- 
mobiles that are used by the post-office in Pittsburg for the 
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distribution of their mails; it is to protect the property of the 
United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

West Point, Miss., blic building: For continuation of building 
under present limit, „000, and the total cost of said building and 
site therefor shall not exceed the aggregate sum of $55,000. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
that paragraph. 2 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I intended to offer an amend- 
ment, but if the point of order lies against the paragraph, it 
will lie against the amendment. I desire to change the phrase- 
ology. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois withhold 
his point of order? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order and will let the 
amendment be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out lines 23 and 24, on 5, and lines 1 and 2, 2 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof “ West Poin iss., public 1 limit of 
cost for the site for build is hereby increased to $7,500, but the 
limit of cost for site and building shall not exceed $55,000.” 


Mr. TAWNEY. That is to make specific the additional 
amount. I simply want to say to the gentleman while he re- 
serves the point of order that it has been found impossible to 
obtain the site within the limit of cost, and before this para- 
graph was inserted I consulted with the chairman of the Com- - 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, who satisfied himself 
as to the necessity of increasing the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of site, and that that could be done without increasing 
the limit of cost which Congress has placed upon the building 
and the site. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt there are a 
great many places where public buildings are provided where it 
is desirable and desired to have some change either in the 
amount to be respectively used for the site or building, or 
something else in connection with that building. Now, to say 
that this does not increase the cost is ridiculous. Wither it 
is now proposed to build a building more expensive than ought 
to be built with the present appropriation or else it is proposed, 
if this becomes a law, not to expend enough, because it will 
use the money now appropriated for the building. Now, I do 
not doubt that the gentlemen who want to take off from the 
building and add to the site may be perfectly proper in their 
theory and desire. I do not believe that in this deficiency bill, 
which has not passed through a committee, which comes into 
the House from individual Members of the House, properly, be- 
cause there are certain things that ought to be taken care of, 
that they ought to undertake to legislate upon this proposition. 
The same reason would apply in legislating on behalf of this 
amendment to a great many amendments. A few years ago 
an appropriation was made for a building and site in one of 
the burgs in my city. It was not sufficient to build; it was not 
suflicent to purchase the site. I did not rush to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ask for a deficiency appropriation, and 
if I had, they would have properly laughed at me. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman -from 
Illinois will withhold his point of order so that I can make an 
explanation, I will be obliged to him. 

In the last public-building bill we authorized an appropriation 
of $5,000 for a site and $50,000 for a building at West Point, 
Miss. It has been found it will be impossible to purchase a site 
at the price of $5,000. Consequently it will be necessary to 
transfer one or two thousand dollars from the building fund to 
the site fund, without increasing the total limit of cost, however. 
In other words, what they will receive under this provision for 
a site in addition to what has already been appropriated will 
be taken from the appropriation for the building. 

Mr. MANN. Willi the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is $50,000 too much or too little to put into a 
building at this place? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. We have taken into account the total 
postal receipts and the population of the town, and we usually 
make an appropriation of $50,000 for such a town. 

Mr. MANN. Well, then, do you reduce the cost of the build- 
ing by increasing its size, or otherwise? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I understand the Supervising Architect 
will be able er the conditions prevailing there to spare one 
or two thousand dollars from the building and add it to the 
site fund, and yet give them a building satisfactory to their 
needs. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I suggest to the Chairman that the 
probability is it will be saved in the class of furniture put on 
the inside of the building? 

a BARTHOLDT. I accept the judgment of the Supervising 
Architect. 
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Mr. MANN. Every gentleman knows that if it were going to 
change the class of the building or the class of furniture, that 
the next time we had anything of this sort before the House 
there would be a proposition to restore this. Why should not 
West Point have the same class of building that every other city 
does of the same character and with the same postal receipts? 
Why should they not have equal furniture to other places? Is 
it the proposition here to put a cheaper building in West Point 
than another city like it gets, or to put cheaper furniture in? 

Mr. BOWERS. Does the gentleman think there is any ma- 
terial difference between a building that costs $47,000 and one 
that costs $50,000? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman does not want it, let him leave 
it in the Treasury. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I can not speak for all the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will see to it that no additional appropriations shall 
be made for that city, because the Supervising Architect says 
it will be sufficient. If he deducts the one or two thousand dol- 
lars which will be necessary for the site, he will not require 
any other appropriation to be added to the one made at the last 
session, and the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
will not grant it if I have my way in the matter. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this does not cost the Govern- 
ment one dollar more than the two appropriations which were 
formerly passed by Congress. The Treasury Department ap- 
pointed commissioners to go to the city of West Point for the 
purpose of locating this building. There were several lots 
which were offered to these commissioners, and after they had 
selected a lot they negotiated with the owner of the lot, and 
the lot could not be purchased within the appropriation. They 
then instituted condemnation proceedings to condemn the prop- 
erty, and the award was greater than the appropriation, There- 
fore, the Secretary of the Treasury recommended that he could 
not erect a building adequate for the city of West Point, because 
the bill which originally provided for the $50,000 only provided 
for so much thereof as might be necessary, but he was unable 
to take any of the building fund and transfer it to the lot. 

These gentlemen, the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, have all those papers with them.on file in 
their offices. The Secretary of the Treasury says that $47,500 
will erect an adequate building, and the work was stopped be- 
cause he could not get a lot within the present appropriation 
which he was willing to accept. You can procure a lot in the 
city of West Point for $5,000, but it will be located out on the 
edge of the city, where the Government is unwilling to locate 
the post-office building. Now, in order that we may get a lot 
situated contiguous to the business section, get a building ac- 
ceptable to the commissioners appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the purpose of locating this lot, it will take about 
$2,500 of the building fund. Therefore there can be no harm 
done to anybody if you have confidence in your architect who 
makes this certificate to the chairman of these committees. You 
must know that he would not certify to anything which would 
give the people a building which was inadequate for the purpose. 

Now, this matter has been held up for quite a while. As the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations well stated, this 
matter ought to have been attended to at the last session of 
Congress, but for some reason or other the matter was over- 
looked. I hope no objection will be made to it, but that Con- 
gress will let this work go on, which the architect says is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. MANN. How could a matter like this be overlooked? 
We passed a public building bill covering just such items as this 
in the last Congress, 

Mr. SISSON. I was not a Member of Congress at that time. 
The Supervising Architect informed me that at the regular ses- 
sion, recently closed, he was in hope that the matter would have 
been taken up, but in the rush of business it escaped attention. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am very much impressed 
with the statement of the gentleman from Mississippi, as well 
as the future and past chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I would like to propound a conundrum 
to the distinguished gentleman who introduced this bill, and who 
may very likely be a conferee on it. This throws open the 
gate; and I will ask him if it is not a fact that there is an- 
other distinguished aggregation of gentlemen who will have 
a look at it? I would not make this remark about any official 
body, but there are gentlemen who have voracious appetites 
and who have a great many projects such as this. I would 
like to know if this bill, when it becomes law, is to be loaded 
down with work of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds? That is the conundrum I propound to the gentleman 
from Minnesota, 


Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that propositions similar to this that may be in this bill when it 
is returned to the House will be considered on their merits; 
and if in the judgment of the House conferees they are not 
meritorious propositions, or if they involve an increase in the 
limit of cost of any building, so far as I am concerned, there will 
be no proposition of that kind in the bill when it becomes law. 

Mr. MANN. But it is a fact that the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota, learned, wise, capable in every direction, under- 
standing appropriations of all sorts, is not informed as to 
provisions for public buildings and grounds except as author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly not. Now, all the appropriations 
made for public buildings and grounds come from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. MANN. All the appropriations do, but the legislation does 
not. Now, here is the proposition 

Mr. TAWNEY. Suppose this proposition goes out. Will it 
prevent the other body, of which the gentleman stands in such 
great fear, from putting as many propositions on the bill as 
they please? 

Mr. MANN. Well, no; it will not be inviting them to do it. 
But there is a great deal of difference between inviting a man 
to do that which he does not want to do and that which he is 
offering to do on his own motion. However, I withdraw the 
point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to renew the point of order for the 
purpose of obtaining information. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether there are any other instances similar to this 
where the money appropriated for the site is inadequate, as 
has been suggested by the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. In answer to the question of the gentle- 


man from Wisconsin, I want to say I am not aware of any 


other items where the sum of money provided for the site is 
not adequate. Of course I will not say there are none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Let me say right there, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, all the cases except these two were taken care of 
in the little public-building bill we passed the last session of 
Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood that there was no public- 
building bill passed. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes; there was. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman must have been absent, but 
there was. It was limited to changes that were found neces- 
sary under previous authorizations. There were no new au- 
thorizations. There are only two of these cases that have 
come to my attention. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. In further answer to the gentleman, I 
want to say that under no circumstances would the former 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
consent to an increase of any appropriation, because that would 
be unfair to the membership of this House, unless the changes 
were made necessary owing to the changed conditions in those 
localities, merely contemplating a change within the limit of 
cost fixed by the public-building bill; and the chairman of the 
committee has no objection to those; but where the increase 
was asked the chairman objected to any such provision in any 
bill—in this bill or any other. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On the statement of the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from Minnesota that there are no 
other instances whereby the other body might load down this 
bill, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota, which the Clerk will again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
TAWNEY] a question. He has just stated, and there are some 
of us here who have a peculiar interest in that statement as it 
will appear in the Recorp, that the two items in the bill now 
before the House are the only instances of requests of this 
nature that have been brought to his attention. I wanted to 
remind him of a request which I consider to come within the 
provisions of the bill, 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado that these are the only two requests for changes within 
the limit of cost fixed by Congress. When the gentleman from 
Colorado submitted his request, it was for an appropriation in 
excess of the limit of cost, and would therefore be clearly out of 
order; and as the gentleman knows, the former chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds [Mr. BARTHOLDT] 
has said that would not be permitted on this bill or on any 
appropriation bill. 

it first requires legislation increasing the cost; and when that 
legislation is obtained, then an appropriation is made within 
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that increased limit of cost; but until that legislation can be 
obtained there is no possibility of securing an appropriation 
above the amount originally fixed as the limit of cost for that 


building. 

Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. I just wanted the gentleman from 
Minnesota to understand my position, that I did not want his 
remarks to go into the Recorp in such a way that it could be 
considered that no request had been made upon him for the 
insertion of the item to which I have reference. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I was limiting my remarks to propositions for 
changes within the limit of cost. The proposition of the gentle- 
man from Colorado was for an appropriation for an additional 
amount, above the limit of cost previously fixed by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, which has been read. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„III. -Office and cou — Secreta: 
3 pos his 1 88 saang -l — — —— 
erwise, such additional land as may be necessary for the enlargement 
J TTV 
ing, shall not exceed the total sum of $100,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve a point 
of order for the purpose of asking the chairman whether fhis 
is similar to the paragraph which has just been passed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is almost on all fours with the case 
stated by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. The 
gentleman from Illinois is familiar with the fact and can make 
a statement and give the House information in regard to it if 
= is desired. The appropriation for this site is within the limit 
of cost. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Originally, then, $100,000 was appropriated 
for a building and site? 

Mr. TAWNBY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this is for the distribution of that 
amount? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; to enable them to get the site which the 
department demands, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing, new building: The Secretary of 

e is authorized, in his discretion, to procure plans and 
specifications for the mechanical and electrical equipment of the new 
building for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing (exclusive of the 

1 fea relating to printing and engraving), at the usual rates 

compensation for such services, from engineers specially competent 

by reason of their experience and familiarity with the unusual problems 
involved in the operations performed in a building of this character. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amendment 
to the paragraph just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, after line 20, insert: 

“During the fiscal year 1910 all proceeds derived from work per- 
formed by the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not covered and embraced in the appropria- 
tion for said bureau for the said fiscal year, instead of being covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, as provided by the act of 
August 4, 1886 (24 Stat., 227), to be credited, when received, to the 
appropriation for said bureau for the fiscal year 1910.“ 

Mr. MANN. I want to reserve a point of order on that. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order will be reserved. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Owing to a recent ruling of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing finds 
it will be impossible to do the work which it is required to do 
under existing appropriations. The work that the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing has been doing for the Government 
Printing Office and for the Philippine government has alt been 
paid for and the money used in carrying on the work of that 
bureau, until the ruling of the comptroller to the effect that 
under the statute it is mandatory upon every officer of the 
Government receiving money to deposit that money in the 
Treasury to the credit of the general fund as miscellaneous 
receipts. For twenty years, now, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has been doing work outside of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for other departments of the Government and has been 
reimbursed for this work out of their appropriations. 

That must now cease, under the decision of the comptroller. 
This is to enable the director of the bureau to continue his 
work during this fiscal year under existing appropriations, 
utilizing the proceeds derived from the reimbursement from 
other departments and the Philippine government in conjunc- 
tion with the money appropriated for his service. At the next 
session of Congress either the appropriations will have to be 
increased for the bureau, to make up the difference between the 
miscellaneous receipts that are now being used and have been 
used for twenty years, or else express authority must be given 


to the Treasury Department to use these miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, which must now, under the ruling of the comptroller, 
go into the Treasury to the credit of the general fund. 

Mr. BOWERS. The appropriations made for the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing for the current year were made with 
the idea that it would be able to use these miscellaneous 
receipts? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly, and they have been used. The 
reimbursements, as they are called, for a great many years have 
been used by the bureau, and the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for the current year were made on 
that basis. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. How much do they amount to? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They amount to about a million dollars. In 
other words, the appropriations this year will be a million 
dollars less than necessary to conduct the bureau. 

One other item my attention has been called to, and that is 
the postage-stamp contract. The Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving has a contract with the Post-Office Department for en- 
graving and printing all of the postage stamps, and the expense 
of that work has been paid out of the proceeds derived by the 
bureau under that contract, which proceeds under the decision 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury must now go into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts to the credit of the general fund. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment which the gentleman offers only 
relates to the current fiscal year? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is all; I limit it to the current fiscal 
year because it is very evident that something must be done. 
We have no opportunity now to go into the question with suffi- 
cient thoroughness to determine whether to continue the in- 
definite appropriations hereafter or appropriate specifically for 
the entire service. 

Mr. MANN. Under the gentleman’s amendment might not 
the bureau do work for private individuals and take the money 
and put it into their fund? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think they can. 

Mr. MANN. Do not they do it, and have they not done it 
for years? Ought they to do it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; I do not think they ought to, and I know 
of no instance of their doing it except for the inauguration com- 
mittees. I believe they all have their engraving done at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman will find that it is not an 
uncommon thing in some directions for the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing to do work practically for private individuals, 
for which the Government is not held accountable, and that they 
take the money from the private individuals and use it to reim- 
burse the fund. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman that this decision 
was rendered only within the last week, and there has been no 
time or opportunity for investigation, and this is offered now 
merely as a means of meeting the emergency to tide over until 
Congress will have an opportunity to make such investigation 
as is necessary before we adopt a permanent policy with respect 
to the work and compensation hereafter. 

Mr. MANN. It is not my intention, Mr. Chairman, to insist 
upon the point of order, nor do I wish to be understood as re- 
flecting in any way on the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
which I consider to be one of the best-managed bureaus of the 
Government; but the gentleman from Minnesota and myself 
and others in the House have stood consistently opposed to per- 
mitting money to be paid into various departments of the Gov- 
ernment without being covered into the Treasury as a part 
of the miscellaneous fund, and that proposition is constantly 
before us, especially in relation to some of the public domains, 
matters affecting the Forestry Service, and elsewhere. It is 
not a very good precedent to set at any time. Unless the gen- 
tleman’s amendment had related to the current fiscal year only 
I should have objected, but as it is an emergency matter I will 
withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota what would have happened if this Con- 
gress had not been in session? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The bureau would have suspended work for 
these other departments, because the director would not have 
had money to go on; he could not use the appropriations that 
are now available. Take the postage-stamp contract, for ex- 
ample—— 

Mr. MANN. -Oh, they would have transferred a part of it to 
the Post-Office Department and paid the money. There would 
have been a little monkey work with the books. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Yes; it would have been juggling with the 
books. This is the only straightforward method of meeting the 
emergency. I do not propose that it shall be a precedent, but 
merely to continue until Congress is in session next winter, when 
we can take up the matter consistently and thoroughly. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

On page 6, after line 20, insert: 

“That during the fiscal year 1910 the Secretary of the is 
authorized out of the appropriation ‘ Fuel, lights, and water for pub- 
lic benage to furnish steam for the operation of pneumatic tubes 

I roceeds derived from the sale 


of the pos service as heretofore, the p 
of said steam to be credited to said appropriation.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that his amendment is now pending. I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wancer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11570, 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


RETIREMENT OF AGED CLERKS. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed as a House document 2,500 copies of in- 
formation that the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 
has had presented to it on plans for retirement of aged clerks, 
an annuity and savings plan. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the Chair has 
been informed that the law fixes the number of copies to be 
printed as documents. 

Mr. GILLETT. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the num- 
ber of copies. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that there be printed as a House document 
the matter to which he has referred. Is there objection? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, what is this? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

ar FITZGERALD. What is this to which the gentleman 
refers? 

Mr. GILLETT. During the last session of Congress, the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service had hearings relative 
to some plan for the retirement of aged officials. A gentleman 
who was employed by the clerks made various extensive investi- 
gations and collated a great quantity of material. He also 
acquired facts as to what other governments are doing, and I 
think that would be very valuable information if printed as a 
House document. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much will it cost? 

Mr. GILLETT. Seven hundred dollars a thousand. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat familiar myself 
with those hearings. If the tables have ever been completed, 
it is news to me. The committee was frequently promised, but 
they were never furnished. After a while the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service will be appointed again, and prob- 
ably will obtain authority to have necessary printing and bind- 
ing done, and will be able to print anything that is necessary 
to be printed. It seems to me to be a very bad precedent every 
time a committee has a hearing for some one to come in and 
ask to have that printed as a public document. 

Mr. GILLETT. These are not the hearings of the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Well, what is it that the gentleman wants? 

Mr. GILLETT. This is the material which the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] will recognize as having been col- 
lated by Mr. Brown very largely for the committee. 

Mr. MANN. That material was gathered for the benefit of 
the committee, and when the committee is appointed it can 
have it printed. I hope the gentleman will let his request lie 
over for the present. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course if the gentleman objects, that 
ends it. 

Mr. MANN. For the present I object. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and in accordance with the order 
heretofore made, the House (at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) 
adjourned until Monday, July 19, 1909, at 12 o’clock m. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: e 

By Mr. ROBINSON: A bill (H. R. 11709) to protect the bank 
of the Arkansas River at Cummins, Ark.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 11710) to increase the 
appropriation for a public building at Florence, Ala.—to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11711) authorizing the 
county of Taos, Territory of New Mexico, to issue bonds for the 
erection of a court-house—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11712) for the relief of the county of Tor- 
rance, in the Territory of New Mexico—to the Committee on the 
‘Territories. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Concurrent resolution (H. C. 
Res. 20) requesting the President to transmit to the executives 
of the States copies of the amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, adopted by Congress, relative to taxing in- 
comes, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Williams Pulp and Paper 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the retention of 
the duties proposed by the House on paper, ete.—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Messrs. Leggetts & Son and 16 other mer- 
chants of Casey, Ill., praying for the removal of tax on hides— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the International Brotherhood of Mill 
Workers, of Port Edward, N. Y., praying for the continuation 
of the Dingley rates on paper and wood pulp—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Cook County League of Women’s 
Clubs, protesting against higher tariff rates on hosiery and 
gloves—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
relative to federal cooperation in work of road improvement— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, relating to 
cooly and Mongolian labor—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, indorsing 
United States Senate bill 8823—to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, relating to the 
investigation of stock exchanges—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, petitioning 
Congress for the establishment of a permanent nonpartisan 
expert tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 11713) to correct the 
military record of J. W. Young—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11714) granting an increase of 
pension to Patrick Gurry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11715) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Harrisson M. Stratton—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11716) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry R. Munklett, alias Henry Reinhardt—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 11717) granting an increase of 
pension to Mark T. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11718) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Harris—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11719) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11720) granting an increase of pension to 
Benton Braden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11721) granting an increase of pension to 
Silvanus Kissee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11722) granting an increase of pension to 
John McGowen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11723) granting a pension to Susan V, 
Dennison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11724) for the relief of James Mansfield 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11725) for the relief of William R. Mc- 
Lain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11726) for the relief of William K. Cald- 
well—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 11727) for the relief of 
James L. Bradford—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11728) granting a pension to Edward Gal- 
lagher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GRONNA: A bill (H. R. 11729) granting an increase 
of pension to George Spunail—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEEDHAM: A bill (H. R. 11730) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Seymour S. Sloan—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 11731) for the relief of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Association of Berks County, 
Pa.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11732) granting an 
increase of pension to B. F. Wilbourn—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11733) granting 
an increase of pension to Elijah W. Taylor—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11734) granting a pension to Parnesia M. 
Walton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11735) for the relief of R. P. Breeding— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11736) for the relief of the estate of Rev. 
James Breeding, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEISSE: A bill (H. R. 11737) granting an increase 
of pension to William Hardenbrook—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11738) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry H. Sheldon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows : 

By Mr. CONRY: Petitions of New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, Hans Rees Sons, Goodbar Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Endicott-Johnson Company, Pfister & Vogel, and J. H. 
Rossbach & Bros., favoring free hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, favoring de- 
crease of tariff on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frederick de Bary & Co., against increase of 
duty on champagne, wines, ete—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Frankfort Insurance Company of New York, 
against taxing insurance companies by the corporation-tax 
amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of American builders of machines for paper 
making and American manufacturers of paper makers’ felts and 
jackets, against reduction of tariff on wood pulp—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of accountants of New York City, against cor- 
poration-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchant Marine League, favoring legisla- 
tion to promote merchant marine of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. k 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of James Dewald, 
favoring more effective immigration laws—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, against free cigars and tobacco from the 
. Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William J. Madden, of Ottawa, III., against 
taxing receipts of life insurance companies—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of Sapp, Pettit & Sapp, of Ottawa, III., for 
reduction of duty on wood pulp and print paper—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAFF: Petition of merchants of La Moille, Arling- 
ton, and Buda, III., against a parcels-post law—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of Department of 
Ohio, Grand Army of the Republic, against portrait of Jefferson 
Davis on silver service of battle ship Afississippi—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany resolution to 
increase the appropriation for a public building at Florence, 
Ala.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Merchants’ Association of 
Pawtucket, R. I., against the corporation amendment to H. R. 
1488—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of Hide and Leather Association, 
of New York and vicinity, for free hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. Petrie and others, favoring House schedule 
on lithographic products (H. R. 1438)—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
for reduction of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, for exemption from taxation proposed by corporation 
a to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Oshkosh Chamber of Commerce, favoring any 
measures in legislation to support our merchant marine—to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 19, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., delivered the 
following prayer: 

O Lord, our God and our Father, ever constant in Thy minis- 
tration unto us, Thy children, help us to walk worthy of the 
precious gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us, and teach us to 
know the meaning of the ten great commandments, and to 
have the courage to live them daily is better than to know when, 
where, and how they came into existence; that to keep a con- 
science void of offense toward Thee and our fellow-men is bet- 
ter than all the speculation as to its origin. Hear us, O Lord, 
and help us to live our convictions of the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 16, 1909, was 
read and approved. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES. 


Mr. MANN, Mr. TAWNEY, and Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia 


rose. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of various bridges across and 
over certain navigable waters, and for other purposes, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of various bridges across and over certain navigable waters, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Chicago, Indiana and Southern Railroad 
Company, a corporation of the State of Indiana, its successors, and 
assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Grand Calumet River, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, in the city of East Chi- 
cago, Lake County, Ind. 

The Beaufort County Lumber Company, a corporation of the State 
of North Carolina, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Lumber River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
between 117 town of Lumberton and the town of Alma, in Robeson 
County, N. C. 

The St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad Company, a corporation, 
operating a line of railroad in the State of Arkansas, its successors 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Black River, at a int 
suitable re Eee interests of navigation, at or near Pocahontas, Randolph 
County, Ark. 

The. act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River, and to establish it as a post- 
road,” approved May 16, 1906, granting the Kansas City, St. Joseph 
and Excelsior Springs Railway Company authority to construct a 
bridge at Kansas Ci J Mo., is hereby revived and reenacted and so 
amended as to extend the time for commencing and completing the 
structure, therein authorized one and three years, . from 
May 16, . 

‘the county of Ouachita, in the State of Arkansas, is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Ouachita River, at a gee suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Camden, in said county and State. 

The Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company, a corporation of the 
State of Illinois, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Little Calumet River, at a point suitable to the Interests of nuvl- 
aton in Thornton Township, in the county of Cook and State of 

nois. 
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The Alabama, Tennessee and Northern Rallroad Company, a 


ration of the State of Alabama, its successors and assi are hi 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bri and approaches 
thereto across the Noxubee River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, between the present ge tod bri at Gainesville, Ala., 
and the highway bridge known as Monogans way county bridge, 
Noxubee County, Miss. 

The 1 of Horry County, S. C., a corporation of the 
State of South Carolina, its successors and assigns, are h au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operas two 5 aod sp: 
ee thereto across the Waccamaw River, at points table to the 
nterests of navigation, one at or near Star Bluff, and the other at or 
near Conway, in the State of Sonth Carolina. 

The ci Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota, is hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, from Forty-second avenue north, 
on the west side of sald river, to Thirty-seventh avenue NE., on the 
east side of said river, in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Min- 
nesota : vided, That such location is in the opinion of the Secretary 
— has — Chief of Engineers sultable in the interests of navigation 
‘or a ize. f 

The Kiskiminetas Connecting Railroad 88 a corporation of 
the State of Pennsylvania, its successors and gns, are hereby au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and te a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Allegheny River, at a oat suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, between the village of Kelly Station and the village 
of Clinton, in Armstrong County, Pa. 

The Forest uct and Manufacturing Company, a corporation of 
the State of Iowa, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a 8 and 8 thereto 
across the Pearl River, at a point sultable to the Interests of paving: 
tion, at or near the north line of section 22, township 8 north, ran; 1 
west of the basis meridian, in the land district east of Pearl River, 
in the State of Mississippi. 

The county of Drew, in the State of Arkansas, is hereby authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 3 thereto 


across the Saline River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near Hundley, in the State of Arkansas. 

The act entitled “An act to authorize the Minnesota, Dakota and 
Pacific Railway Company to construct a bridge across the Missouri, 
River,” approved May 14, 1906, is hereby revived and reenacted and 
so amended as to extend the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge therein authorized one and three years, re- 
spectively, from * 5 14. 1909. 

The Idaho and Washington Northern Railroad, a corporation of the 
State of Idaho, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Pend D'Oreille River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near where said river flows through the Box Canyon, in Stevens 
County, in the State of Washington. 

The. county commissioners of Malheur County, State of Oregon, and 
Canyon County, State of Idaho, and the chamber of commerce of the 
town of Ontario, in the State of Oregon, their successors and a 
are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge an 
approaches thereto across the Snake River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at the town of Ontario, Oreg. 

The Phillip and Strangways Lumber Company, a corporation of the 
State of Arkansas, its successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 9 thereto across 
the St. Francis River, at = poni suitable to the interests of navigation. 
between the town of Fisk, tler County, in the State of Missouri, an 
St. Francis, Clay County, in the State of Arkansas. 

Sue. 2. That the construction, maintenance, and operation of each of 
the bridges herein authorized shall be in all ts in accordance with 
and subject to the eee of the act entitled “An act to 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved ch * 


906. 
Sec. 8. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

Also the following amendment: 


Insert after line 12, on page 6, the follow 4 

“The county of Chatham, in the State of Georgia, and the county 
of Beaufort, in the State of South Carolina, are hereby authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
that branch of the Savannah River known as Back River at a point 
eee to the interests of navigation at or near the city of Savannah, 

a.” 


Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has any Member the right to rise and 
moye to suspend the rules and pass a bill that has not been re- 
ported by any committee and is not on any calendar? 

The SPEAKER. This is a motion to suspend the rules. It 
being the third Monday, it is in order to move to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Pass any bill, whether reported by a com- 
mittee or not? 

The SPEAKER. Whether it has been reported by a com- 
mittee or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I just simply wanted to inquire if the 
Speaker held as to a bill which was not on the calendar, but 
simply introduced, if any Member had the right to obtain the 
floor and move to suspend the rules and pass it? 

Mr. MANN. That question does not. arise. I was recognized 
by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia must be per- 
fectly aware of the fact that it is in order on Monday, suspen- 
sion day, to move to suspend the rules and pass a bill. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Then one other question, Mr. Speaker, 
if the Chair will pardon me. I always understood the rules 
to mean to suspend the rules and pass a bill reported by some 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair apprehends that this has never 
been introduced, but the Chair is not sure about that. 

Mr. MANN. The bill has been introduced and reported upon 
by the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. This bill has been introduced, but not re- 
ported. The proposition is to discharge the committee, if there 
be a committee, and it seems there is no committee, and to 
take it from the place where it now is and pass it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Speaker holds, then, that that is 
proper under the rules? 

The SPEAKER. To pass it with an amendment. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 
to demand a second, but I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] a question about this bill, if I may be per- 
mitted to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman knows that 
there are quite a number of bills providing for the construction 
of dams also. Some of them are as pressing as the bills to con- 
struct bridges. Is it the purpose of the gentleman, or will the 
gentleman permit without opposition, the presentation of a bill 
to construct a dam? I ask that quesion because I am aware 
of the fact that with his opposition to that kind of bill it 
would be useless to undertake to pass it through the House, 
although there are several of them that are pressing and im- 
portant to those interested. I would like to know from the 
gentleman whether he is of the opinion that that character of 
bill should be or can be considered at this session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. I will be perfectly frank with the gentleman. 
The bill now before the House is made up of various bridge 
bills introduced in the House and Senate, taking out those about 
which there can be and is any controversy. They were incor- 
porated in one bill, and the War Department reports favorably 
upon them. } 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not want the gentleman to 
understand that I am opposing this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I understand. As to dams, there are a number 
of such bills, At the last session of Congress the President 
vetoed 
Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I can not hear what the gentle- 
man is saying. 

Mr. MANN. What I am saying is not explaining this bill. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to know as to this bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that everybody may 
know and that the gentleman from Illinois may have a full op- 
portunity to explain, I will demand a second, and I am willing 
to consider it ordered. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that a second may be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is entitled to twenty min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] is entitled 
to twenty minutes. - 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will repeat my question to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. I will answer the gentleman’s question. As to 
the bills for the construction of dams there is controversy. 
The House some years ago passed a general law regulating 
the construction of dams across navigable streams, and in ac- 
cordance with that law we passed a number of bills providing 
for the construction of dams. At the session before last the 
President vetoed the bill for a dam across Rainy River, a dam 
that had been even partially constructed. After considerable nego- 
tiation by the various gentlemen interested and the members 
of the committee it was agreed that that bill, on account of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, should be passed over the 
veto, and it was. At the same time a bill was in conference 
in regard to the construction of a dam across Snake River, in 
the State of Washington. That bill died in conference, after 
having been in conference for a year. Last winter the Senate 
passed a bill which had passed the House the year before last 
winter for the construction of a dam. It went to the President, 
and the President vetoed the House bill. 

Now, while personally I do not think that the position assumed 
by President Roosevelt was correct, while I think that the dam 
bills which were passed were in proper form and covered all 
that was necessary, yet the question has arisen, with a consid- 
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erable degree of authority, and it does not seem to me that the 
House, without having the benefit of a report from a committee 
and a fair chance to discuss and dispose of the subject, ought 
to attempt to pass bills without first haying the question set- 
tled. The Democratic leader at that time, Mr. Williams, was 
very strongly of the opinion that the position assumed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was correct. I take it if a bill shonld come up 
here now which attempted to settle that controverted question 
it could not be done without proper consideration; and it is 
not possible at present, as it seems to me, to give a fair and full 
consideration to the questions of principle upon the subject 
without its previous reference to a committee. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman is aware, of 
course, that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
appointed a subcommittee from its membership to investigate 
and make a report to the full committee on this question, and 
that that subcommittee did, after very careful consideration 
and a good deal of investigation and consultation with the then 
Attorney-General, make a report to the committee, which the 
committee did not have time to act upon, and that report, with 
the views of the subcommittee, was presented at the end of the 
last session and printed in the Recorp and as a House document. 

Mr. MANN. That is true; but that report of the subcom- 
mittee never received the sanction of the full committee of the 
last House or of the last Congress. While I think I agree with 
the report of the subcommittee, still I do not think it is pos- 
sible to get at the principles in these matters relating to the 
construction of dams without a chance to really legislate. | 

Now, this bill is entirely different. There are a number of 
people who want to build dams across navigable streams. We 
have a general law upon that subject, which nobody desires to 
amend. Where there was no controversy we have included in 
the bill that is presented all of the bills now pending in either 
House or Senate for the construction of bridges across navi- 
-gable streams which do not involve a payment out of the Public 
Treasury. 

The paragraph concerning the Chicago, Indiana and Southern 
Railroad Company is in place of H. R. 124, introduced by Mr. 
CRUMPACKER. 

The paragraph concerning the Beaufort County Lumber Com- 
pany is in place of H. R. 2723, introduced by Mr. Gopwin, 

The paragraph concerning the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railroad Company is in place of H. R. 6559, introduced by Mr. 
OLDFIELD. 

The paragraph concerning the Kansas City, St. Joseph and 
Excelsior Springs Railway Company is in place of H. R. 6753, 
introduced by Mr. Bortanp, and S. 1441, introduced by Senator 
WARNER. 

The paragraph concerning the County of Ouachita is in place 
of H. R. 6866, introduced by Mr. Warrace, and S. 2827, intro- 
duced by Senator Davis, 

The paragraph concerning the Indiana Harbor Belt Rail- 
road Company is in place of H. R. 8243, introduced by Mr. 
Witson of Illinois. 

The paragraph concerning the Alabama, Tennessee and North- 
ern Railroad Company is in place of H. R. 11063, introduced by 
Mr. Hosson, and S. 2290, introduced by Senator BANKHEAD, 

The paragraph concerning the building commission of Horry 
County, S. G., is in place of H. R. 11135 and H. R. 11136, intro- 
duced by Mr. FINLEY. 

The paragraph concerning the city of Minneapolis is in place 
of H. R. 11395, introduced by Mr. NYE. 

The paragraph concerning the Kiskiminetas Connecting Rail- 
road Company is in place of H. R. 11396, introduced by Mr. 
LANGHAM, 

The paragraph concerning the Forest Product and Manufac- 
turing Company is in place of H. R. 11409, introduced by Mr. 
Bowens. 

The paragraph concerning Drew County, Ark., is in place of 
H. R. 11410, introduced by Mr. ROBINSON. 

The paragraph concerning Bradley County, Ark., is in place 
of H. R. 11411, introduced by Mr. WaLLAck, and S. 2828, in- 
troduced by Senator Davis. $ 

The paragraph concerning the Minnesota, Dakota and Pa- 
cific Railway Company is in place of S. 2459, introduced by 
Senator CRAWFORD. 

The paragraph concerning the Idaho and Washington North- 
ern Railroad is in place of S. 2433, introduced by Senator 
HEYBURN. 

The paragraph concerning the county commissioners of 
Malheur County, Oreg., and Canyon County, Idaho, is in place 
of S. 837, introduced by Senator HEYBURN. 
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The paragraph concerning the Phillip & Strangways Lumber 
Company is in place of H. R. 11305, introduced by Mr. Crow. 
This covers all the pending bills except— : 

H. R. 5463, reducing the length of the draw span of the 
bridge at Dardanelle, Ark., across the Arkansas River, author- 
ized by act of September 30, 1890, introduced by Mr. Rem; 

H. R. 5476, introduced by Mr. Woopyarp, in favor of the 
Parkersburg Bridge Company, for a bridge at Parkersburg 
over the Ohio River; A 

H. R. 6042, introduced by Mr. CAMERON, for a bridge across 
the Little Colorado River at the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
Ariz., referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; 

S. 1630, introduced by Senator DANIEL, for a memorial bridge 
across the Potomac River; ; 5 

H. R. 11307, introduced by Mr. MiLLxn of Minnesota, to legal- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River by 
the Mississippi, Hill City and Western Railway Company; and 

S. 1727, introduced by Senator Roor, for a bridge across the 
Niagara River by the Trans-Niagara Bridge Company. 

In addition to the bills covered by the bill now pending there 
is a provision for a bridge at Back River, Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
whether the various bills comprehended in this omnibus bill 
have been referred to the War Department for their report? 

Mr. MANN. The bill itself has been referred to the War 
Department, and I hold in my hand the favorable report of the 
War Department on the bill, having previously obtained reports 
from the War Department on the individual bills from which 
this bill was made up. The views of the War Department are 
contained in the following letter: A 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, July 16, 1909. > 

Sm: 1. I have the honor to submit herewith a letter of this date 
from Hon. J. R. Mann, M. C., inclosing, with request for the views of 
the department thereon, H. R. 11572, Sixty-first Congress, first session, 
“A bill to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
various bridges across and over certain navigable waters, and for other 
puse he object of the bill is to combine, in one measure, a number 
of authorizations for -the construction of bridges across’ navigable 
waters, the reason for this course being that, on account of lateness of 
the session, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure congres- 
sional action in each case. A similar course was pursued in the first 
session of the Sixtieth Congress, as will be seen by reference to the act 
approved May 20, 1908. (Stats. L., 35, Part I, p. 166.) 

. The provisions of the bill haye been carefully examined, and, in 
my judgment, they are sufficient for the protection of navigation in- 
eo RD sod) ne objection, therefore, to favorable consideration of the 

4. lt will be noted that the bill was referred by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the usual rule has been for requests of this kind to 

roceed from the committee. It is understood, however, that there 

s now no committee organization in the House, and in the absence of 

such organization it is thought permissible to submit a report on Mr, 

MaANn’s individual request. : 
Very respectfully, 

The SECRETARY OF WAR. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 2 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say, by way .of 
apology, that I was not in the House when the bill was taken 
up. I have been interested in the remarks of the gentleman 
so far as I could hear them, and I gather from what he says 
or from that part which I heard—I could not hear all he said, 
unfortunately—that this bill is like those that have of late re- 
ceived the disapproval of President Roosevelt, being bills which 
gave away privileges belonging to the people. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, not at all. It is those bills that we have 
declined to present. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They are eliminated altogether? 

Mr. MANN. They are not in the bill at all. 

Mr. BURNETT. Are there any dam bills included in this 
bill? à 

Mr. MANN. There are ne bills in regard to dams in this 
bill at all. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I remember the case on Snake River, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt very strongly disapproved of that, and it was 
one of those rare instances in which I thought he was entirely 
correct. 

Mr. MANN. It is because of the high regard we entertain 
for the gentleman’s opinion that we have not injected that ques- 
tion here. 

Mr. HARDY. As I understand, this bill does not involve the 
granting of any rights which may be questioned by the United 


States. 
Mr. MANN. It does not. 


FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


1909. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Or that are of value to the people? 

Mr. HARDY. In other words, we do not want to vote away 
something here when we do not know what we are doing, or to 
take from the people anything that we can not take back if we 
wish to in the future? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. We can take this back. That 
power is reserved. 

Mr. MANN. The bill reserves the right to take it all back. 
I will say to the gentleman that we have included nothing in 
this bill about which there is any controversy. 

Mr. HARDY. Along the line that ex-President Roosevelt 
recently made? 

Mr. MANN. We have not included any of those bills at all, 
or any that involve the question raised by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly content my- 
self, if other gentlemen are, with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MANN]. We have only sought to collect 
and pass those bridge bills to which there is absolutely no objec- 
tion. Now, I do not care to consume the time of the House 
myself, but I will gladly yield to any gentleman who desires 
time. I yield such time as he desires to consume to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have listened with in- 
terest to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] about the subject-matter of President Rooseyelt’s mes- 
sage in the last session. The gentleman from Illinois stated 
that our minority leader at that time, Mr. Williams, con- 
curred in the views of President Roosevelt, which is the fact; 
but a brief reference may give us something of a better under- 
standing about that matter. President Roosevelt's veto was 
based upon the idea that under all circumstances, without ex- 
ception, on all the navigable rivers of the country, the Govern- 
ment had a right to demand a rental or a toll on any water 
power that might be developed. On that point I took issue 
with the minority leader, Mr. Williams, on the floor of the 
House. I was afterwards on the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. We contended that the President was 
absolutely wrong; that there were many natural falls on navi- 
gable streams where the Government had not expended a dollar, 
and under such conditions the Government had no right to de- 
mand rent at all, and we went still further in that report, 
which was printed in the daily Recorp, and indicated that there 
were circumstances or conditions under which the Government 
could go to work and cooperate with private companies for the 
improvement of navigation in conjunction with the development 
of water power and require a rent, and not thereby interfere 
with the reserved rights of the State as to navigable streams 
under the Constitution. That is the theory upon which that 
report was made, which was never acted on by the Commerce 
Committee or the House, and all that matter is subject to con- 
sideration and will be considered by the Inland Waterways 
Commission and the Rivers and Harbors Committee, as I am 
informed. There can be no doubt but a great and important 
impetus has been recently created throughout the country in 
behalf of the improvement of our waterways and the develop- 
ment of water power. It is hardly to be believed that any 
policy will be adopted by the Government that will impede or 
destroy the wealth lying dormant in the unused electric water 
powers of the country. The policy will be to foster such deyel- 
opment, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I have no oppo- 
sition to the bill offered by the gentleman from Illinois; in 
fact, I think it ought to pass. I regret very much that another 
class of bills which are of as much importance to the people 
interested in them as these bridge bills can not pass. I do 
not believe that the present President of the United States, 
with his education and learning and experience on the bench, 
which, unfortunately, his predecessor did not possess, would 
veto a bill which Congress should pass giving authority to 
people who desired to do so to build dams across navigable 
rivers. It is only under that provision of the Constitution 
giving Congress the right to regulate commerce between the 
States that Congress has any right to interfere with the navi- 
gable waters or to control the building of bridges across them. 
Congress has not the right under the Constitution and deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court construing this power, which may 
be counted by the score, to prohibit anyone from interfering 
with the flow of water, except to keep the navigable streams 
open to commerce, And it will be going very far in the way of 
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centralizing all power in the acts of Congress and the General 
Government when we shall arrive at that conclusion, when it 
shall be accepted as a correct legal proposition, that Congress 
can control the navigable waters of a stream in a State except 
to regulate commerce and keep them open and free to commerce. 

I have no doubt whatever as a lawyer, from investigation, 
and I have no doubt from familiarity with decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon this subject, that if 
the question is ever presented to them, they will hold that 
Congress has no right to interfere with the navigable waters 
in a State except for the purpose of preserving commerce and 
keeping the stream clear and open, and that the riparian 
owner, whether it shall be the sovereign State or a citizen, has 
the right to use and control the water for his own purpose 
so long as he does not violate the fundamental law and injure 
those above or below him in the use of the stream. Congress, 
President Roosevelt to the contrary notwithstanding, can not 
take away from a State or the riparian owner that property 
and right he has in it. I am sorry that these men who en- 
gaged in the great business purposes of developing the water 
power of the country, especially in my own State and other 
Southern States, which is abundant and has been used for 
advancing the prosperity and wealth of that section, have made 
this effort to do so. I wish Congress could pass some of these 
bills to which there is no opposition, except this proposition 
made by a former President of the United States. It is sug- 
gested that the former leader of the minority, Mr. Williams, 
agreed with him. That is true. The trouble with this position 
is that the Supreme Court of the United States did not agree 
with him nor with the former President of the United States. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if it is the practice to pass these 
bridge bills in the form of an omnibus bill? 

Mr. MANN. There is only one precedent for it, and I do not 
think it is a very good practice. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. In a case like this, if the 
President has objection to one of these propositions and ap- 
proved all the rest, he would have to veto the whole bill in order 
to veto the one he is against. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Why is it not better to let 
them all go in separately and allow the President to consider 
each one on its own merits and not run them all through in 
one bill? I do not like this way of doing it. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield time to the gentleman from New 
York to express his dislike of the bill and of the way of doing it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I do not like this way of 
passing a whole lot of bills at once and not giving the President 
o: the House an opportunity to express their views on each one 
of them. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if these bills were all in the same form? 

Mr. MANN. The bills as introduced are not all in the same 
5 5 The bills as covered into this bill are all put in the same 
orm. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Those that are in this bill are in the same 
form, and if there is objection to one it will lie to all of them, 
and if one ought to be passed they all ought to be passed. 

Mr. MANN. Absolutely. Those who know anything about it 
have no objection to it. I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege, and to ask unanimous consent to make a correction of 
a statement I made last February involving the Hon. T. J. 
O’Brien, United States ambassador to Japan, in the matter of 
the granting to Japanese subjects of liquor permits in the city 
of San Francisco. I was in error in my original statement, and 
I now ask unanimous consent to be allowed to make a proper 
correction. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HOBSON. About three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, my original statement was 
made on February 18, 1909, and is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of February 23, on page 2973, in the middle of the first 
column and the top of the second column, reading as follows: 


Take another question: The Japanese consular agent at San Fran- 
cisco went to the mayor of that city and requested that the Japanese 
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be allowed to sell liquor in that city without the regular license, which 
the city law forbids to be issued to any alien. The United States 
ambassador to Japan was passing through and indorsed the application. 


Then, at the top of the next column occurs the following: 


Mr. Harrison. Did I understand the gentleman to say that the 
pol ee of Japanese to 

be permitted to sell liquors in San Francisco without a license? 
Mr, Honsox. The 


mtleman did. 
Mr. Harrtson. Will the gentleman give the name of the American 
ambassador? 


Mr. Honsox. Ambassador O'Brien. 


Mr. Speaker, the error evidently grew out of a misinterpre- 
tation of the remarks of the ambassador made at a luncheon 
given in San Francisco last July in his honor on the occasion 
in question, I wish to give the ambassador’s words concerning 
his statements in a letter I haye received. He says: 


It is true that the chambers of commerce and boards of trade, per- 
haps 40 in all, gave me a luncheon in July last, when I was passing 
h San Francisco. I may say here that the question of liquor 
licenges or other local questions were never broached nor, in „ Was 
any reference made to the school Gs yam having been settled 
many months before—indeed, before I came out here at all. In - 
ing at this luncheon, I advised that the question of a congressional act 
of exclusian should be postponed for the present, and until the policy 
being pursued by the administration should first have been given a 
fair and complete trial, and I also added that I hoped the people of 
San Francisco would exercise a considerable degree of patience, pend- 
ing our efforts to induce the Japanese Government to restrict their 
own citizens from going to our country. 


Evidently, Mr. Speaker, it was this last statement that was 
misconstrued by gentlemen who were present. ‘The ambassador 
adds in his letter: 


My sole and onl 
tion without involving the United States in affirmative action. 
result has been highly gratifyieg. 


Mr. Speaker, my informant was a gentleman of the highest 
standing and reliability, and his misinterpretation of the am- 
bassador’s words is easily explicable under the cirtumstances, 
with the liquor question then pending. But, Mr. Speaker, it is 
evident that the ambassador was not involved, and did not in- 
tend to be involved, in any way in that question of the permits 
to sell liquor. My original statement involving this error was 
made upon the floor of this House, and I believe it is only right 
and proper that I should now make correction, and say that as 
far as Ambassador O’Brien is concerned in my statement I was 
misinformed and wish to stand corrected. 


INCOME TAX. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House concurrent reso- 
lution 20, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 20. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States be, and he is, requested to 
transmit forthwith to the executives of the several States of the United 
States copies of the article of amendment proposed by Congress to the 
state legislatures to amend the Constitution of the United States, passed 
July 12, 1909, as contained in Senate joint resolution No. 40, providing 
that “the Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the 
several States, and without regard to any census or enumeration,” to 
the end that said States may proceed to act upon the said article of 
amendment; and that he request the executives of each State that may 
‘ratify said amendment to transmit to the Secretary of State a certified 
copy of such ratification. 


purpose was to find a solution for a difficult a — 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to state to the gentleman that this is a very impor- 
tant matter, and to suggest that he ask unanimous consent to 
have his resolution printed in the Recorp so that Members may 
have the opportunity of examining it, and that he make his re- 
quest for consideration at a later time. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, of course, if the 
gentleman is going to object, unless I can get recognition to 
move to suspend the rules, I shall have to take that course. I 
will state to the gentleman that this resolution is drawn after 
careful examination of precedents in the case, so far as its form 
is concerned. It is the same form that was used in the case 
of the amendments to the Constitution numbered 13, 14, and 15. 
This is drawn in accordance with the precedents which are 
available and which will be found in Hinds’ Parliamentary 
Practice and in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and is the form 
adopted in respect to the last amendments to the Constitution 
when they were submitted to the States. I find upon investiga- 


tion, strange though it may seem, that there is no general 
statute on the statute books which provides for the manner in 
which the States shall be informed of the action of Congress 
when an amendment to the Constitution shall be proposed to 
be ratified by the various States. 

The only provision upon the statute books now is section 205 
of the Revised Statutes, which provides the manner in which the 
Secretary of State shall promulgate the fact of its ratification by 
three-fourths of the States and inform the Congress what States 
have ratified the proposed amendments. I find also that there is 
no law which authorizes the submission of this amendment to 
the President. In fact, in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the consideration of the eleventh amendment, when 
that amendment was before the court, the direct point was made 
that the amendment had not been approved by the President of 
the United States, and the court ruled distinctly that it was not 
necessary for the President of the United States to approve an 
act or resolution by Congress proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It was so decided in Hollings- 
worth v. Virginia (3 Dall.). In one instance the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills reported that they had lodged with the Secretary 
of State this amendment. Of course, that grew out of the fact 
of what were known as the “ war amendments.” The then Presi- 
dent and Congress were at variance with reference to them. So 
Congress, in the consideration of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, passed a resolution of this sort, requesting the 
President to transmit copies of the amendments to the legisla- 
tures of the various States, and to request them to inform the 
Secretary of State of the action of the various legislatures when 
they acted upon them. Those are the precedents, 

I will state to the gentleman why I presented this resolution. 
The legislature of the State of Georgia is in session now, and 
will be for the next twenty-five days, probably, and I have lef- 
ters from some of the members of the legislature requesting to 
know in what way they shall proceed; and if the present legis- 
lature is to act upon this amendment it is important that its 
adoption should be accelerated as much as possible. 

Mr. KEIFER. Waiving the question of necessity for any 
such concurrent resolution, I understand the gentleman from 
Georgia to say that he desires to have the legislative bodies of 
the several States notified and requested to report their action 
to the Secretary of State? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEIFER. Unfortunately the resolution does not re- 
quire any such thing done. That is my objection to it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I think, if the gentleman will 
read it, he will find it—— 

Mr. KEIFER. I can read it. It only requests the executive 
of each State that may ratify said amendment to transmit to 
the Secretary of State a certified copy of such ratification, 
but it does not undertake to require the Secretary of State 
to report the action of the legislature unless it is a ratifica- 


tion. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will say to the gentleman 
that the Constitution requires that the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States shall ratify the amendment; and if they 
do this, and so notify the Secretary of State, what those States 
do that reject or fail to act is not important. I will say further 
to the gentleman that if I am wrong in drawing this resolution, 
then the distinguished and able members of his own party were 
wrong in the resolution they drew submitting the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the various States, for I followed 
that precedent literally in the preparation of the one I now 
offer. 

Mr. KEIFER. It does not improve it because it is a copy. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I think that is hypercriticism. 

Mr. KEIFER. Well, it is right. I think it is fatally bad, 
and for that reason I object. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. LINDBERGH. Is not this a public act, of which the en- 
tire public takes notice? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. I desire to ask that the 
resolution may be printed in the Recorp, in pursuance of the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution has been read and will be 
printed in the RECORD. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11570) making 
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appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11570, with Mr. Wancer in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. On Friday last the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. KELIHER] was pending. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, after line 20, insert: 

“That during the fiscal year 1910 the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized out of the appropriation ‘ Fuel, lights, and water for public 
buildings’ to furnish steam for the operation of pneumatic tubes of the 
postal service as heretofore, the proceeds derived from the sale of said 
steam to be credited to said appropriation.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MACON. I renew the point of order, or reserve it. 

Mr. KELIHER. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph is inserted at 
the request of the post-office officials and the Treasury Depart- 
ment for this reason: From the time the Government adopted 
the pneumatic-tube branch of the service several years ago the 
service has been operated within and in conjunction with gen- 
eral business of the post-offices of five of the large cities of the 
country, New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, and Brooklyn. 
For a great many years, some eight or ten, that condition of 
affairs has continued. Two years ago a contract for ten years 
was entered into between the companies and the post-office au- 
thorities, based upon existing conditions, and that contract has 
been running for two years, before the Comptroller of the 
Treasury suddenly discovered that he has no right by law to 
accept money for the power furnished by the Government to 
these operating companies. My amendment gives him the au- 
thority which he requires and desires. The Treasury Depart- 
ment fixes the amount which the companies pay, some $40,000 
in the aggregate. Upon bills furnished quarterly in advance by 
the Treasury Department, the companies pay what the Treasury 
officials fix as their share of the expense of operating the boilers, 
and so forth. 

Now, it seems that some eight or ten years ago there was 
written into a sundry civil appropriation bill a prohibition 
which prevents the Secretary of the Treasury from furnishing 
this service. 

Mr. MACON, 
put in the bill? 

Mr. KELIHER. I never investigated, and nobody seems to 
know, but certainly it was not by anybody who was familiar 
with the needs of the service. It has slumbered all these years, 
and the postal and treasury officials have continued the custom 
until the Comptroller of the Treasury discovered the dormant 
amendment which changed the condition of affairs. This is 
only to give authority temporarily to carry over the present 
fiscal year. Unless we give authority to the Treasury Depart- 
ment they can not furnish any more power, and it will result in 
complete paralysis of the pneumatic-tube branch of the postal 
service. When we consider the fact that we transmit 13,000,000 
letters a day by this service, the gentleman can readily see what 
would be the effect of his objection if he should persist in it. 

Mr. MACON. Would that prevent the circulation of letters 
in those cities? 

Mr. KELIHER. Absolutely. 

Mr. MACON, Absolutely? 

Mr. KELIHER. Well, not absolutely. In the city of Boston 
63 per cent of the first-class mail is transmitted by pneumatic- 
tube service. Your objection, if it were pressed, would not per- 
mit the use of the power, and there would be nothing for the 
Comptroller of the Treasury to do but to stop furnishing that 
power, which would completely cripple this essential branch of 
the postal service. 

Mr. MACON. What would be the condition of the mail? It 
would not be allowed to accumulate in the offices and remain 
there, would it? 

Mr. KELIHER. I suppose the Government could contrive 
some other arrangement, but the gentleman can readily see the 
great hardship it would work in the great cities of New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, and St. Louis. Every official con- 
cerned is in perfect accord in this matter. The custom has 
obtained for years. It is an emergency case, resulting from 
the discovery of a prohibition by the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Mr. MACON. Was money appropriated last year for this 
service? 

Mr. KELIHER. Yes, sir. 


Right there: Why was that prohibition clause 
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Mr. MACON. And it now stands appropriated, but lacks law 
to dispose of it? 

Mr. KELIHER. The gentleman now epitomizes the situation, 

Mr. MACON. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
That is, whether or not if the gentleman’s amendment obtains, 
it will cause any additional cost? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNDER THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


For completion of the new building for the National Museum, 
$80,068.41, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I move to strike out the last word. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman in charge of the bill, 
in round numbers, what is the cost of that building? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Three million five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in view of a letter 
which I have received this morning, for the first time officially 
calling my attention to cat legislation in the District of Colum- 
bia, I would like to ask to have this letter read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 


Washington, D. C., June 14, 1909. 
Congressman SAMUEL W. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On Saturday night, auy 29, I took 
in a little homeless cat which was starving, and fed it and kept it until 
Tuesday morning, June 1, when I telephoned to the pound to come and 
fetch it. I was then informed that on Saturday the poundmaster had 
received a communication from the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia informing him that Congress had failed to appropriate for the 
humane disposal cf cats, and that beginning with Tuesday, the Ist 
of June, he would answer no more orders for cats, but only for 


dogs. 

Kow, cats sufer from hunger and homelessness as much as do dogs; 
also, they ave conveyers of disease germs to a greater extent than any 
dogs but the long-haired or shaggy kind. There being no licensed tax 
upon cats and no private ownership in cats in the District of Colum- 
bin. they are less protected and less thought of by the ignorant, and the 
poor ones are less rigidly examined and less early killed, so that more 
sickly cats are allowed to grow up than would be the case with sick! 
puppies. Furthermore, this order of the Commissioners to the pound- 
master will work special hardship upon the cats, because it comes at 
the beginning of the heated term, when people are closing their houses 
and leaving their house cats (whom the servants, with careless good 
nature, have fed all winter) to the shelterless streets and the uncertain 
meals from a chance garbage pail. 

The squirrels and the dogs of the city are protected; why not the 
useful cat, especially in such a rat-ridden city as is Washington? 
Congress already appropriates for the maintenance of the ‘Treasury 
Dopariment cats; why not for their humane disposal when too old to 
catch mice 

The pitiful 0 e hardly able to drag themselyes along, which my 
busbena and I have “ up in all rts of the city and brought 
home to be kept until the pound could call for them and humanely 
d of them, would make your heart ache if you could see their 
searcity of fur, their lean es, their bones nearly coming through 
their skins, and, most pathetic of all, their abject terror of humans, 
yet whom they need for succor and who in domesticating these little 
animals have assumed a tasting reson by, toward them. 

One of the effects most to feared, if taxpayers can no longer 
have them humanely disposed of, is the hardening effect upon the 
sensibilities of children which will result from their seeing homeless 
and starving little animals, anyone of whom soon become too diseased 
for us to be able to urge the children to rescue them. 

These last considerations are of so dignified and serious a nature 
that I am led to venture to address you upon the subject, as even the 
little dogs and cats as weil as the taxpayers of the District of Colum- 
bia are dependent for life, liberty, and happiness upon the Members 
of the august Congress of the United States. 

I trust that the merciless summer which is almost unbearable in its 
Intensity in this city will not be permitted to find surplus cats unpro- 
tected by being excluded from the humane provisions Congress makes 
for surplus dogs through the pound, but that the regulations of that 
institution may be made to protect and also include them. Please do 
not lay this letter aside until some action is taken. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully, A. S. GrrrerMan, President. 

Late member of the American Humane Society, New York; now mem- 
ber of the Washington Humane Society. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill this question: That 
letter states among other things that money is appropriated 
for the taking care of cats in the Treasury Department, and I 
would like to know what truth there is in that statement? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no appropriation of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. There is no appropriation? 

Mr. MANN. There ought to be. They need the cats and they 
are needed in the Office Building. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I agree with you. I believe with 
roe gentleman that the mice are running around there yery 

ly. 
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Mr. MANN. Ilice are very numerous in the Office Building 
and the same is true as to the Treasury building. They have 
got to have cats. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


For additional amount required for board and care of all children 
committed to the guardianship of the Board of Children's Guardians by 
the courts of the District of Columbia, and for the temporary care of 
children pending 1888 000 or while being transferred from place to 

lace, fiscal year 1909, $6,000, one-half of which sum shall be paid from 

e revenues of the District of Columbia and one-half from any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. MACON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, two legislative days ago I protested against an 
appropriation for the Belgium exposition, to be held at Brus- 
sels next year. From a reading of the hearings before the gen- 
tlemen who assembled themselves as a committee for the pur- 
pose of hearing such eyidence as they could get before them 
upon the subject of expositions, I concluded that one witness— 
in fact, the only witness that appeared—Professor Gore, was a 
professional exposition organizer, and I so stated upon the floor 
of the House. 

I said further that he did not seem to have any other occu- 
pation but that, and that he was perhaps making a living for 
himself by organizing expositions, in order that he might be- 
come a commissioner and receive a good round salary for his 
services. 

I am in receipt of a letter from Professor Gore, saying that 
he has been a professor in the George Washington University 
in this city for the past thirty-one years, that he has only repre- 
sented the Government in four expositions abroad, and from his 
statement it appears that he is not a professional exposition 
organizer, but does make a living in some other way besides 
organizing expositions. Hence I accept his statement about 
the matter, and want to withdraw anything I have said that 
may have reflected upon the gentleman in any way, and to ex- 
tend such apology as may appear to him to be necessary under 
the circumstances. I do not want to make a misrepresentation 
about anyone, and will not do so knowingly; and should I do 
so at any time I will do my best to right the wrong as soon as 
it is made known to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I have remained, 
as I think, becomingly silent throughout this debate, listening 
attentively to all that has been so forcibly and instructively said 
upon this bill. I have listened with especial attention to the 
older Members, to whose judgment I usually defer, but inas- 
much as sometimes their views do not altogether coincide with 
my own, and for fear that I may be overpersuaded by their 
seductive eloquence, I want to cross the Rubicon early in re- 
treat in the debate on this paragraph; yet, before I declare 
myself unequivocally on this matter, I desire to say a few words 
in the nature of a warning to our Republican friends on the 
other side of the aisle. 

This bill is denominated an “ urgent deficiency bill.“ The des- 
ignation is not unfamiliar, but, coupled with your professions of 
economy, retrenchment, and reform, it is paradoxical. More 
than that, it is grotesque, in that the bill contemplates a dis- 
bursement of quite half a million dollars to provide for a deficit, 
from an already overdrawn Treasury, according to the Presi- 
dent's estimate, of $100,000,000. I am, however, I hope, too 
liberal minded to twit you too much on this matter, for you are, 
after all that may be said to your discredit, but mortals, whose 
province is to err, and the salutary lessons to be derived from 
this error may have a tendency to prompt you to serve your 
country in the future better than you have in the past. I look 
forward with much anxiety and an earnest hope that a further 
deficit may not occur under your administration of public 
affairs. 

Why, my dear sirs, you have encountered nearly the same 
difficulty in passing this, a trivial measure, as you did the 
Payne tariff bill, and that bill is having a more painful ex- 
perience in its accouchement in the conference committee than 
any measure ever presented to a like body. You are indeed a 
wondrous lot of people to look upon. [Laughter.] As I have 
viewed your faces from day to day, both before and since you 
indulged in your prospecting into a new but highly educated 
political atmosphere, I have been reminded of the changing ex- 
pression given to the female face, chiseled in the four marble 
columns surrounding the resting place of St. Peter, in St. 
Peter’s at Rome. The gladsome face of the young girl, with 
bridal veil and orange blossoms, gradually merges into that 
expression which is an accompaniment to the most serious 


event of womanhood. So, my friends, it was with you; the 
brightness and buoyancy of the faces of yesterday have changed 
to the gloom and agony of to-day! You had thought that the 
grizzled veteran whose name the bill bears was a Herod of 
Herodsyille, but when the other grizzled veteran in the other 
Chamber assumed the captaincy, your leader was found strag- 
gling in the rear in a mad rush for safety between the flood 
walls on either side, endeavoring to gain a footing upon sure 
earth under the leadership of a present Moses. Whether your 
leader on this side will reach the shore beyond is a doubtful 
question, for in the last twenty-four hours a new Richmond has 
come into the field. It never occurred, apparently, to those 
two distinguished statesmen that there was one player in the 
game who occupied what some of my poker friends will recognize 
as the “age seat.” I am most abundantly assured that the 
President was reminded of the fact that the people of this land 
had something to say concerning the enactment of a tariff law. 
He was evidently called back from apparent apathy, concerning 
his preelection promises, by the bystanders in this political 
game that was being played. He was not unmindful of the 
irresistible logic of such men as our Senators, Huemes and 
NEWLANDs from the West, BAILEY and Stone from the South 
and Middle West, and La FOLLETTE, DOLLIVER, and CUMMINS, 
and others on your side, and their forceful indication of ex- 
actly what his preelection promises meant concerning tariff 
revision. Therefore, we see him sending for these two boys 
[Senator ALDRICH and Congressman Payne] and, because of 
their waywardness, crossing them one after the other on his 
commodious knees and giving them the spanking they so richly 
merited, and we are now enjoying the reverberating echo of the 
applause of an approving country. [Laughter.] 

But enough of this, Mr. Chairman. I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the paragraph under consideration. 
It means the appropriation of $6,000 for the care of the orphans 
of the District of Columbia. Nothing appeals to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, so strongly as a measure that will relieve the lowly, the 
helpless, and the bereft of our youth and ameliorate their con- 
dition. I shall gladly vote for this appropriation, and in doing 
so I am prompted to say that were I ever induced to write a 
book, it would be a biographical history of the notable men 
and women of our time who were in their infancy left home- 
less and parentless. I have been unable to procure any com- 
prehensive data relating to them from the insufficient and 
perfunctory records that have been compiled, and from which. 
the account of the best part of their lives and the history of 
their forbears has been entirely omitted, These, indeed, are 
but “the short and simple annals of the poor.” All reference 
to their obscure origin and the plebeian domicile from which 
they sprang is studiously avoided by the desultory historian, 
very much, in my judgment, in many instances against the 
interests and enlightenment of posterity. It has been truly and 
beautifully said that— 

Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 

And in the light of the many great deeds and accomplish- 
ments of numerous children of humble parentage certainly a 
complete and authentic history of their progenitors would be 
valuable and instructive reading and an object lesson to suc- 
ceeding generations, 

As I have already said, Mr. Chairman, the care and protec- 
tion of the orphans, the friendless, the bereft, and the home- 
less appeals very strongly to me, and I think we should all 
feel the inspiration of the divine assurance—* Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
Me.” I shall gladly vote for this appropriation. [Applause.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, if I may be allowed to proceed, 
this paragraph, I assume, will meet with the approval of every 
Member of this body. It is the most humane and appealing item 
that I have met with in glancing over the several appropria- 
tions asked for. [Applause.] I am in considerable trepidation, 
however, lest I hear a familiar voice uttering the words “A 
point of order” against this paragraph, although it may be an- 
ticipated as to quite all of the other items mentioned in the bill. 
I am reminded in this connection of an incident. I was sitting 
on my veranda in the Rockies one afternoon, when there came 
in at the front gate a specimen somewhat resembling a human 
form. As it approached, I recognized that it was a man. He 
was a 6-footer, coatless, shoeless, trousers turned up to his 
knee measure, suspenderless, except for a rope over one shoulder 
holding his trousers to his body. Of course, there was the 
typical slouch felt hat upon his perspiring and massive brow. 
He wanted employment. For the moment my perspicacity was 
seriously at fault, for I asked where he was from. He an- 
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swered, “From Arkansas.” I turned him over to the foreman, 
and in the course of a month the foreman reported that he 
had discharged the man from Arkansas, saying: “I never got 
rid of a man I would sooner have off the place, for here are 
Molly and One-Eye, our best team, and they have in the brief 
time that fellow has been here unlearned all our language and 
now only know the one word, ‘Whoa.’” [Great laughter and 
applause. ] 

And, furthermore, Mr. Chairman, as a Western Member, I 
want to assure you that, whether it comes to the point of 
making up a deficit, or what else, so long as the integrity of 
the Government is to be maintained, I will not obey the 
word “whoa,” so often heard upon our side of the Chamber, 
but depending upon the intelligence of my constituents, I 
shall always be found trying to do right according to my 
conscience. 

Mr. Chairman, this was simply intended as a humorous 
digression. I desire now to come to a more serious proposition: 
My friend from Illinois, Mr. Rarney, the other day, in discussing 
the several items preceding this one in the deficiency bill, re- 
ferred to the fact that we had discovered the real reason for the 
paragraph in the bill giving the President $25,000 for traveling 
expenses, He said, among other things, that the President was 
to meet John Hays Hammond in the West. I want to say that 
upon that enunciation my ears were considerably pricked up, for 
the reason that John Hays Hammond, no Jonger ago than thirty 
days, announced in a speech to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Denver a Democratic doctrine which seemed to me rebellious 
against the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois. Mr, 
Hammond, in his address to the Chamber of Commerce of Den- 
ver, announced an old Democratic doctrine, to wit, that in order 
to check the growing aggressions of the Orientals and to hold 
our commercial supremacy among the nations of the earth, we 
must here and now return to the principles of bimetaltism. I 
was therefore very much in favor of the bill granting to the 
President the sum mentioned for traveling expenses, because I 
felt assured that in the high altitudes, the pure air, and the 
stimulating effect upon the brain power of our mountain tops, 
he would absorb sufficient of such influences to make consistent 
his preelection as well as his present utterances with respect to 
his high ideals for the welfare of our people. We have seen that 
our excellent Chief Executive has adopted the prevailing, though 
unavailing, hopes and prayers of the masses in his pronuncia- 
mento, and-is earnestly endeavoring to incorporate into law the 


principles so consistently advocated by our party, under the, 


leadership of the“ Boy orator of the Platte,” with much satis- 
faction. God speed the way. For this evidence of returning 
wisdom I would like to see his name niched in ineffaceable 
letters beside that of Jefferson, Lincoln, Bryan, and others. 
[Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, with the indulgence of the committee, and 
especially asking the indulgence of my good-natured friend from 
Illinois Mr. Mann, and appreciating the soothing influence this 
discussion has had upon the disposition of my friend from Ar- 
kansas, I wish to say a few words upon an all-important and 
live issue of the present hour. 

Shortly after the ist of this month I received a printed ar- 
ticle, said to have been reproduced from a Chicago paper, giving 
an account of the meeting of 300 manufacturers and sellers of 
shoes, and tanners, held at the Union League Club, at Chicago, 
in which it was stated that by reason of the 15 per cent duty 
placed on hides by the Senate shoes would have to be advanced 
from 50 cents to a dollar per pair; that the increased cost to 
the consumer on shoes would be 20 per cent; and that a working- 
man’s shoes which now sell at $2 would have to be sold in the 
future at $2.50. Doubtless all Members of Congress received 
similar unsigned notices; in fact, we have been inundated with 
this character of alleged data and threats ever since Congress 
commenced to consider the tariff. Under the Dingley law the 
present duty on hides is 15 per cent. The action of the Senate 
simply retains that duty. There has been no increase in the 
duty, and no one, so far as I am aware, has even suggested 
any increase; but here we are informed by a manifesto from the 
tanning and leather interests that because the Senate has con- 
tinued in effect a duty which has been in existence for over 
twelve years, boots and shoes will have to be advanced from 
50 cents to a dollar a pair. t 

This is a sample of the kind of misrepresentations and threats 
that are continually emanating from the promoters of this free- 
hide propaganda, and they merit the most severe condemnation 
on the part of all who honestly seek for real facts regarding the 
tariff and its effect on prices, I recall distinctly when the 
subject was under discussion in the House no claim was made 
that with free hides shoes would be any cheaper. In the hear- 
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ing before the Ways and Means Committee many prominent 
shoe manufacturers admitted that the removal of the duty 
would not be reflected in the price of shoes. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this well-known and admitted fact, the country at large is 
flooded with statements that boots and shoes will be materially 
higher if the present 15 per cent duty is retained and very much 
lower if the tariff is removed. A western constituent of mine 
wrote me that already these boot and shoe people, who claim 
they want to be so philanthropic and furnish the consumer with 
cheaper shoes, have sent their salesmen out quoting 35 cents a 
pair higher on common shoes. 

It takes from a pound and a half to 2 pounds of dry hides to 
furnish the sole leather for an average pair of shoes—say 2 
pounds, for example. The average value per pound of all im- 
ported dutiable hides during 1907 was 15.3 cents, and the duty 
per pound would be 2.3 cents, and for 2 pounds, 4.6 cents; in 
other words, the amount of the duty represented in an ordi- 
nary pair of shoes ranges from 2 to 4 cents. Senator LODGE, 
in his argument in the Senate in favor of free hides, contended 
that the duty amounted to from 2 to 3 cents per pair on light 
shoes and from 6 to 7 cents a pair on heavy shoes. Perhaps the 
boot and shoe men can advance the price of shoes 50 cents to 
a dollar a pair without any change in the present duty, but if 
they can and do so advance shoes, I submit that they are prob- 
ably operating the kind of a trust that this Government should 
carefully look into. 

According to the last reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the State of Colorado has 1,612,000 head of cattle. It is one 
of the great industries of my State. The hides of these cattle 
average from 64 to 74 per cent of the total weight of the live 
animal, and the per-pound value of the hide is double that of 
the per-pound value of the balance of the carcass, thus making 
the total value of the hide approximately 13 to 15 per cent of 
the gross value of the animal. The present duty on hides means 
from $1 to $1.50 on every head of cattle in Colorado, and I am 
unwilling that the stock growers of my State should be sacri- 
ficed in order that the tanners and leather manufacturers may 
tan a few more foreign hides and that the boot and shoe men 
may export more shoes, which in all likelihood are sold at less 
price abroad than at home. 

There are some seemingly disputed facts about the tariff on 
hides, to which I wish to briefly refer. First, it is claimed by 
the advocates of free hides that the stockman gets no benefit 
from the duty. This is pure assumption, and it is the assump- 
tion of a class of people who would benefit by having such an 
impression created. 

The stockmen of the West have not constituted these leather 
trusts and boot and shoe men as their guardians, to say what 
is best for their interests. As a class, stockmen of the West 
are broad-minded, intelligent, and capable men, and when they 
assert that the duty on hides does affect the prices of their 
steers, I think that they, as the real parties in interest, are 
entitled to first consideration. A large per cent of all Colorado 
cattle are branded; in fact, Colorado hides are known as à dis- 
tinct class. Anything that injures the hide affects the selling 
price of the steer, and for that reason branded hides are 
quoted at from 2 to 3 cents per pound less than unbranded 
hides. My stockmen friends in Colorado tell me that when 
they have a badly branded steer—one with two or three brands 
on or branded on both sides—the animal has to sell for less 
price than the rest of the bunch, solely on account of the 
damage to the hide by brands. What better evidence is needed 
to prove beyond controversy that the hide is a factor in the 
price of the steer? And if the hide be one of the component 
elements of value, which can not be disputed, then it necessarily 
follows that the duty is truly reflected in the price, and that 
our stockmen receive that much more for their steers. You 
might as well contend that the horns, tallow, butter fat, and 
numerous other minor parts of the steer which are utilized by 
the slaughterer are not considered by the buyer as to say that 
hides are not an element in fixing the price. Indeed, to follow 
to their logical conclusion the wild statements of the free-hide 
advocates, you must concede that the farmer gets a price for 
the meat in the animal he raises only through the benevolence 
and generosity of the slaughterer. This is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. 

Another favorite claim of the so-called “independent” tan- 
ners and leather people is that this country does not produce 
enough hides to supply our home demand and that we must 
import about one-third of our home requirements of hides. It 
is true that we do import hides, but it also must not be for- 
gotten that we export vast quantities of sole leather, upper 
leather, boots and shoes, and harness; aud a careful examina- 
tion of the official figures shows that we export just about as 
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much of these articles as we import of hides. The actual 
figures are as follows: 
Our hide production practically equals our home consumption. 
According to the Report of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 


No. 6, series 1908-1909, the value of our total imports and exports of 
hides, leather, etc., during 1908, were: 


IMPORTS. 
[See pages 980-982.] 
e E E TT $16, 318, 195 
Sheenaking, fresco nana A E ea eee ees 3, 411, 658 
All others (nondutiable cattle hides and calfskins, free) 19, 088, 830 
COTAL as ete ee eae pun enna nanan 38, 818, 683 
Imports of leather, exclusive of gloves „ 337, 855 
Total hides and leather imported 44, 156, 538 
EXPORTS. 
[See page 997, same report.] 
Hides and skins, other than fu $1, 437, 202 
Sole leather, upper leather, boots and shoes, 
harness, and all other 40, 530, 356 
r Se ES Eble 41, 967, 558 
Excess of imports above export 2, 188, 980 


From the foregoing it is plain that the United: States does raise 
substantially all the hides needed for domestic consumption. 

It is also evident that the clamor for free hides is not to 
supply our actual home demand, as these tanners would have 
us believe, but is to supply the material so that our manufac- 
turers may do an increasing export trade. No one will seri- 
ously object to the leather people building up a magnificent 
trade abroad, but we stockmen seriously object to making an 
annual contribution of $20,000,000, which represents the amount 
of the present duty on hides, in order to help the leather people 
capture some more foreign trade. Reduced to its last analysis, 
the attitude of these leather trusts and boot and shoe men is 
the quintessence of selfishness. [Applause.] 

Less than one-half of our imported hides and skins bear duty; 
the balance come in free. 

While on the question of our imports and exports, it is in- 
structive to note the flourishing condition of our export trade 
in boots and shoes. During the past twelve years the value of 
our exports of boots and shoes has increased from $1,436,688 to 
$11,469,559, an increase of 798 per cent. During the same 
twelve years our imports of boots and shoes increased from 
$438,039 to $164,509. Our exports of boots and shoes are seventy 
times greater than our imports. The imported boots and shoes 
only represent one two-thousandth part of the total value of 
the boots and shoes manufactured in this country. In the face 
of this showing the boot and shoe manufacturers need not fear 
their foreign competitors; still they want a duty to protect them 
from foreign competition, while at the same time denying any 
kind of protection to the hides of the cow men. 

When the Dingley law was enacted twelve years ago the same 
big leather lobby that now infests Washington was on hand pro- 
testing against a duty on hides. They then loudly proclaimed 
that a duty on hides would be the death knell of their business. 
That their fears were groundless is abundantly proven by the 
wonderful prosperity of their business. This time they come 
with another bogey man to scare Congress. They assert that 
the packers will drive the tanners out of business unless hides 
are put on the free list. There were packers twelve years ago, 
but they probably then forgot to refer to them. They claim 
that the so-called “ packers’ meat trust” controls the majority 
of the hides in this country, and that they have gone into the 
tanning business. It may be that the tanning of hides is so 
profitable a business that some of the packers thought they 
might as well have part of the profits; but, in any event, no 
serious ebjection can be raised to anyone going into the tanning 
business, 

The tanners and shoe manufacturers haye the same privilege 
of going into the slaughtering business, and the charters of 
some of these big leather trusts provide that they may go into 
the slaughtering business. But let us, see what foundation 
there is for the statements of the leather people that the packer 
controls all the hides. According to the official government 
figures the total hide production of this country is 19,500,000 
hides. Of this number, according to the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the packers composing the alleged meat trust, namely, 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., and the National 
Packing Company, slaughter 5,072,064 head, and the inde- 
pendent packers, local butchers, farmers, and so forth, slaughter 
13,500,000 head. Stated in percentages, the so-called “meat 
trust” slaughters only 27 per cent of the total slaughter of cattle 
and calves in the United States. These figures and percentages 
are not mere guesses; they are the official figures of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and can be verified by anyone. There are 
929 packing establishments in the United States where the 


Bureau of Animal Industry maintains federal inspection, and 
of these 929 packing plants the members of the alleged meat 
trust only operates 38. 

Now, it is claimed that the members of the meat trust tan 
the hides they produce; if they do, they certainly can not tan 
more than 27 per cent; but the fact is, they only tan about 30 per 
cent of their own production of hides, or in other words, they 
tan approximately 8 per cent of the total hide production of the 
United States. Therefore the independent tanners have full 
opportunity to buy all or any part of the balance, which is 92 
per cent of the whole. These independent tanners are certainly 
a greedy lot if they can not buy their share out of 92 per cent. 
However, what these independent tanners say about not being 
able to buy hides is all bluff. The real animus and foundation 
of their complaint, which they have carefully concealed so far, 
is that they want free hides so that they can bear the home 
market and buy this 92 per cent about $1.50 to $3 per hide 
cheaper than at present. That is what this big leather lobby 
is down here for, and they can be relied upon to pocket what- 
ever profit there is by removal of the duty. If they are suc- 
cessful in their efforts, the price of footwear will not go down 
one cent; on the contrary, it will be maintained as at present, 
or increased to some extent. Lobbyists are high priced and must 
dine and drink well. These great leather trusts do not believe in 
the spirit of the slang phrase, changed somewhat, so that “Brery- 
thing will go out and not come back.” So somebody will have 
to pay the freight. It is very easy to take it from the pocket 
of the consumer a little at a time, say 10 or 15 cents a pair, 
and tell him the foreign hide grower refused to send his wares 
to our markets, and that the home hide raiser refused to sell 
unless he secured his price. The trusts believe it is easy to fool 
some of the people all the time. [Applause.] 

I present a statement, this moment received, showing the tan- 
ning of hides of cattle and calves during 1908 by and for ac- 
count of Swift & Co. Armour & Co., Morris & Co., and the 
National Packing Company, which concerns are alleged to 
constitute the “beef trust.” These figures were furnished me 
by Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, who made a special trip to Chicago to 
secure them, and they can be taken as accurate, though the 
percentages given may vary just a trifle from those mentioned 
above: 

Hides tanned by or for account of above packers: 


WC ie Ca a a ee See 638, 251 
Armour e . 336. 276 
A NE) OO cee emp a eer es 377, 132 
National Packing Company AA 

rr rns Werner rete S NA 1, 351, 659 


Most of these hides are tanned in tanneries not owned or con- 
trolled by said packers; the lesser part of them are tanned in 
tanneries owned by said packers. 

Total number of cattle and calves slaughtered by said firms: 


OS PS es Se ee dk bale Pe Se Bee 4, 045, 357 
SOV gee AS SSS Spd E PRE ES con ae Re Ue 1, 026, 707 
At SDR PSTN UE Sore eee anor er 5, 072, 064 


The number of Liies tanned by or for them represent 26.6 per 
cent of the total “ kill” of cattle and calves by said firms. 

The total annual domestic production of hides in the United 
States is 19,500,000 hides. The hides tanned by or for the ac- 
count of said “ beef trust” represent 7 per cent of the domestic 
hide production. 

The total number of cattle and calf hides tanned annually in 
the United States is 22,500,000 hides (including 3,000,000 im- 
ported hides), and compared with this total said packers only 
tan 6 per cent. 

The National Packing Company sells all its hides to tanners. 
So does Cudahy Packing Company and the majority of the other 
large packing concerns. 

In this hide discussion we have heard a great deal about the 
iniquity of the beef trust—that is the burden of their song—but 
so far no one of the free-hide advocates has made the slightest 
reference to the leather trusts which practically control the tan- 
ning business of the country and the leather market. Their 
silence about these trusts is wonderfully eloquent, and I wish to 
briefly direct some attention to these leather trusts and to refer 
you for more particular information to Senate Document No. 72. 
The Central Leather Company is the big trust in the leather 
trade; it is the holding company of the United States Leather 
Company. The latter corporation when created absorbed 112 tan- 
neries, and its assets are said to be $167,000,000, of which good 
will represents $62,800,000. This whale of a trust tans from 60 
to 70 per cent of the heavy hides produced in this country, 
and it also tans 75 to 90 per cent of all the imported hides; in 
fact, it is the only concern that maintains independent hide 
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buyers in the Argentine. If this big leather trust tans prac- 
tically all the imported hides, it is difficult to conceive how the 
independent tanner would be any better off with free hides; 
and, further, who is to prevent the so-called ‘ meat trust“ from 
buying these foreign hides with or without a duty? As before 
stated, the packers tan about one-eighth as many hides as this 
giant leather trust, but there are other trusts in the leather 
business as well as the United States Leather Company. The 
American Hide and Leather Company, when it was organized in 
1899, absorbed 21 tanneries, and, according to their annual 
statement, the capacity of this company is 75 per cent of the 
entire annual production of upper leather in the United States. 
It is passing strange that these boot and shoe people who are so 
ardently and persistently accusing the meat trust have not made 
any complaint about the leather trusts. But the reason they 
have not said anything about these leather trusts is very plain 
when you know the inside facts. About a year ago there vas 
organized what is known as the “ free-hide league,” created for 
the avowed purpose of securing free hides. This league was 
organized by the leather trusts, and they are the real parties 
in interest behind this movement for free hides. The shoe man 
and the small independent tanners have been brought forward 
to make the fight, but the real beneficiaries of free hides and 
the real instigators of this clamor and howl are the leather 
trusts referred to. 

I have heard it claimed that the packers were forced into 
the tanning business on account of the rapacity of the leather 
trusts. I believe it was so stated before the Ways and Means 
Committee. Now, the leather trusts come here and demand 
free hides in order that they may club the packer and regain 
their undisputed control of the leather market. In this fight 
between trusts—for neither of which I have any love—the 
stockman is asked to make all the sacrifice and the consumer is 

not promised the slightest benefit. 

I acould vote to put all leather goods—boots and shoes, harness, 
and so forth—on the free list along with hides. There were two 
attempts made in the Senate to put the entire leather schedule 
on the free list, but it failed; and such an attempt would un- 
doubtedly fail here in the House. Therefore, so long as the east- 
ern manufacturers demand a duty on the product of hides, just 
so long will I contend for a duty on hides, which is the finished 
product of our stockmen, and which yields a very handsome 
revenue. The present duty on hides is not a large duty.. It is 
a good revenue getter and is an ideal illustration of the Demo- 
cratic principle of a tariff for revenue only. [Applause.] 

In round numbers, there are 9,000,000 people engaged in the 
live-stock business in the United States, while there are only 
60,590 people engaged in the tanning industry and 158,735 peo- 
ple in the manufacture of boots and shoes and leather goods. 
The raising of live stock is one of our chief industries in Colo- 
rado, and the tariff on hides is one of the very few items that 
concern many of us western Congressmen. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a mountain of misinformation 
disseminated throughout the country, and our farmer and stock- 
raising friends, through the filterings from the gigantic leather 
trusts, by way of the wholesalers, are getting a wrong impres- 
sion as to where the real trouble lies. The leather trusts, 
whose history and manipulations will be comprehensively un- 
derstood by reference to the schedules appended hereto, are 
trying to build up a sentiment in favor of free hides, and, for 
argument, seek to make the stock grower and the farmer be- 
lieve it is not them, but the beef trust, that will rob them of 
the value of their hides under the present duty. The farmers, 
the stock growers, and the consumers answer back that all 
trusts look alike to them, and they do not propose, hypothetically, 
to be robbed by either or any. I think an examination of the 
tables below will show that the ones nearest our till at the 
present time are the leather trusts. 

The beef trust is preeminently prodigal in its protestations of 
innocence and yirtue; the leather trusts show intense economy 
with the truth; both, in my judgment, are entitled to the repu- 
tation a couple of neighbors of mine acquired. The question of 
their truth and veracity was being discussed by some of their 
acquaintances. One said that when feeding time came A had 
the loudest voice of anyone in that neck of woods. Another 
said that he did not dispute that fact, but that, from his ob- 
servation, B’s hogs never responded unless they were called 
by the hired man. [Laughter.] 

The uprising voices of the farmer, stock raiser, and con- 
sumer, reverberating around the walls of this Capitol, protest- 
ing against the repeal of the tariff on hides, echoes the fact 
that they have not been misled by the sophistries and special 
pleadings of these privileged interests. By way of illustration, 
a more conservative and intelligent body of men never as- 
sembled than the National Live Stock Exchange, now in session 
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in my home city of Denver, and there has just been placed in 
my hands this telegram, which I will read: 


Hon. A. W. Rucker, 
Congressman First District of Colorado, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The National Live Stock rey i comprising the local exchanges of 
Chicago, Denver, Omaha, Sioux City, St. Josph- Di Louis, St. Paul, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, City, Louisville, 
and Peoria, assembled in its twenty-first annual session in the city of 
Denver, . the live-stock products of this country, insists that 
the present duty of 15 cent on hides be retained, thereby giving to 
our constituents a s 1 measure of that protection which the most 
vigorous opponents of a duty on hides are demanding for their own par- 
ticular industries. The policy of the Government has been to afford 
some degree of protection to articles of American production and manu- 
facture. Placing hides on the free list is a discriminating departure 
from this long-established policy. 


A. F. STRYKER, Secretary. 


I desire to call attention to the following tables and statistics 
in substantiation of my contentions: 


EXHIBIT A, 
= CENTRAL LEATHER ASSOCIATION. 


[From Moody's Manual.] 

Incorporated April 12, 1905, in New Jersey, to acquire the stock of 
the United States Leather Company, on terms shown in Moody's Manual 
for 1905, page 1637. up to December, 1907, the company had acquired 
$62,084,2 of the $62,882,300 common and $57,807,200 of the 

2.282.300 preferred stock of the United States Leather Company. 
Since organization the Central Leather Company has 1 eh the entire 
capital stocks (except qualifying shares) of the N. R. Allen's Sons 
Company, Union Tanning Company, Harrington & Co., Queen City Tan- 
nery, and Wallin Leather Company. 

The United States Leather Company and its constituent companies, 
among other property, own the following securities: 

All of the $34,450,600 capital stock (except 27 shares held by di- 
rectors) of the Elk Tanning Company. 

All of the $10,000,000 capital stock (except 24 shares held by di- 
rectors) and all of the $9,000,000 outstanding 4 per cent gold deben- 
tures, due January, 1930, of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. 

All of the $1,212,100 outstanding capital stock (except 65 shares held 
by directors) and all of the $037,000 outstanding first fifty-year 5 per 
cent bonds of the Susquehanna and New York Railroad 8 

All of the $300,000 capital stock (except 25 shares held by directors 
of the Long Valley Coal Company. 

All of the $150,000 capital stock (except 39 shares held by directors) 
of the Leetonia Valley Railway Company. 

All of the $500,000 ag st stock (except 65 shares held by directors) 
of the Tlonesta Valley Railway Company. 

All of the $300,000 capital stock (except 25 shares held by directors) 
of the David Moffat Company. 

The shareholders of the Central Leather Company on January 16, 
1907, voted in favor of taking over the business and assets of the 
United States Leather Company, by means of a merger under the stat- 
utes of New Jersey, the securities of the latter unexchanged to receive 
the same trentment as under the reorganization plan of December 17, 
1904. The lower court in October, 1907, vacated the injunction pre- 
venting the consolidation, the agreement therefor to be medified to 
permit United States Leather preferred stockholders to demand their 
share of surplus of latter, representing dividends, in lieu of new com- 
rag 3 offered under plan, but the merger has been enjoined pend- 

g appeal. i 

Capital stock.—Authorized, $40,000,000 common and $40,000,000 
7 per cent, cumulative, preferred ; outstanding, $38,409,952 common and 
$31.061.500 preferred; par $100. The preferred stock is preferred as 
to dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, cumulative, from July 
1, 1905, and. in case of liquidation. as to principal and unpaid accu- 
mulated dividends at par. It has equal voting power with the com- 
mon. It is provided the certificate of incorporation that “From 
time to time the preferred stock and the common stock of the cor- 
Saban rn may cach or both be increased according to law, as now or 

ereafter enacted, provided always, that at po time shall the preferred 
stock be increased without the assent of he holders of at least two- 
thirds in interest of the then outstanding preferred stock of the cor- 
poration.” Dividends at the rate of = 15 cent per annum have been 
paid quarterly, January, on the preierred from October, 1905, to April, 
1908, inclusive; checks mailed. No dividends have as yet been paid on 
the common shares. Transfer agent, Equitable Trust Company, New 
York. Registrar, New York Trust Company, New York. Listed on New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Bonded dct —Thirty-four million five hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars first-lien gold fives, dated April 1, 1905, due 
April 1, 1925; not callable; interest April 1 and October 1, at Central 
Trust Company, New York, trustee and registrar of bonds; coupon, 
$1,000 ; principal may be registered. The trust deed provides for fully 
registered bonds. Principal and interest are payable in gold, without 
deduction for any tax. Authorized, $45,000, 00. Secured by a first 
mortgage on all the assets and lands acquired and, pending thelr phys- 
ical acquisition, by the shares of the United States Leather Company 
acquired and all the stock and bonds of its subsidiaries, including 
$9,000,000 4 per cent gold debentures and the $10,000,000 stock of the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. The indenture provides that if 
the capital stock of the United States Leather Company shall be in- 
crea: there shall be forthwith pledged and delivered to the trustee 
certificates for at least such part of said increased capital stock as shall 
be proportionate to the part of the entire capital stock of said company 
previously held thereunder. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Four million six hundred and eighty thousand dollars United States 
Leather Company debenture gold sinking-fund sixes, dated May 1 
1893, due og 1. 1913; interest May 1 and November 1, at National 
Park Bank, New York, and in Boston; denomination, $1,000, Central 
Trust Company, of New York. is trustee and registrar of debentures. 
A sufficient amount of the securities, stock. and bonds of the Central 


= 
= 
— 


Leather Company is reserved for the retirement and redemption of these 
debentures. Authorized, $10,000,000. On or before August 1 in each 
year the company Is required to purchase and deliver to the trustes for 
cancellation an amount of debentures equal to 4 per cent of the total 
debentures issued, provided they can be purchased at less than 110 and 
interest. If debentures can not be purchased at the price stated, the 
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company is ulred to deposit with the trustee such amount as may be Balance-sheet of Central Leather Company, December 31—Continued. 
PED AEE I ACE SEE EE Ba EES Le AON ED TIE IDIOT NI 


necessary to fully satisfy the sinking fund, and the trustee will then 


draw by lot and pay for debentures so drawn at 110 and interest on 
the November 1 following. No bond or debenture other than those of 1907. 1906. 
this issue and no 1 can at any time be made, assumed, or guar- 
anteed by the United States Leather Company, or by any company Liabilities: : 
a majority of the stock of which is owned or controlled by that com- Preferred stock $31,061,500 | $30,878,900 
pany, without the consent of the holders of 80 per cent of the preferred Common stock. 8.409.982 2.101.570 
stock of the United States Leather Company then outstanding. These Bonds outstanding.. 34,526,600 34.882.900 
debentures are to be specifically and equally secured pro rata with all Bills payable — 3.750.000 4.780.737 
other bonds or debentures secured by any mortgage hereafter issued. Accounts payable... * 16.549 ” 24'565 
Listed on New York Stock Exchange, Undivided profits.. 420,075 275,885 
a_a A f 
Income account, Central Leather Company. e—a 
C1 ̃ g a r e A a A 108,191,276 | 108,453,107 
Year Year Period Combined balance sheet of subsidi com 
2 panies of Central Leather 
Ton : 8 — Company as of Dorata 31. 
31, 1907. $1, 1906. 77 5 [Not including the United States Leather Company holdings.] 
1907. 1906, 
Earnings: 
Dividends on preferred shares of Assets: 
United States Leather Co. owned. «$3,463,825 583, 492, 126 © $843,483 Ri al oo hee a yet $4,747,058 | $4,406,318 
Interest and discount 31,688 N Bark and timber lands, other real estate, and rail- 
Netearnings of subsidiary companies. 663,717 821,274 e 362,308 road property... 1,852,385 | 1,986,973 
7... TTT ides, leather, bark, extract, lumber, supplies, 
Totaler ed 4,159,230 | 4, 301,081 1,205,791 materials, and sundry personal property. 7,488,977 | 8,234,523 
x ——S> a aa Unexpired f pens TEA ENTREO 25 20,319 18,380 
Expenditures: Bills recetvable 3 701, 953 420,452 
Interest and discount 4 SATA 18,480 Accounts receivable.. -| 1,765,088 | 1,993,865 
Organization and general expenses... 118,196 200,875 122,246 1 SY SE oar Sat ͤ E eine pS . A RED 96, 952 99,210 
Discount and commissions, bond 5 — fee att 
1 eh ae ae SATS SS BE | rattan f 68,945 r ↄ VV 
1. 7240 1,692,501 350.7 ore Bead biel flees Le 
2,170,285 2,126,317 518,297 | Liabilities: 
OEO IEEE, TT j 0 CE BRE RY LAR ILS ONG ASR T A 000 | 1,000,000 
-| 4,007,891 | 4,143,783 | - 1,087,753 5 4. 4.601475 
he 151,339 157,298 118,038 A 5,531 
* Dividends on 578,072 shares (on 2,722 shares only three dividends 2 
of $1.50 per share each were received ; on 160 shares only two dividends 1 


were received, and on 10 shares only one dividend was received). 

* Dividends on 575,180 shares (on 11,000 shares only three dividends 
of $1.50 per share each were received, and on 818 shares only two diyi- 
dends were received). 

81, 1003, the company’ received only one dividend ‘on ita holdings ia tee | Zacome account, United States Leather Company, year ended December 

' 5, the company received o one dividend on oldin, n the me account, Uni tates Leather Compan. ear ende: ecember 
United States Leather Company (these having been pequirad July 2, Tang < 31, 1907. E 
1905), and it has the benefit of the operations and earnings of the sub- Profits on sales — $706,349 
sidiary companies for an average period of but one hundred and twenty | profits on manufacturing, including tanning and extract____ 583, 546 
days prior to December 31, 1905; consequently the statement of earn- | Commissions and cartage on purchases and sales for othe $ 


ings and expenditures cover but a fractional part of the year. including subsidiary companies’ products 2, 067, 891 
Balance sheet of Central Leather Company, December 31. 5 on K to other companies and other loans and 878 116 
mvest ment „ . 

Dividends and other receipts and income from subsidiary A 
1907. 1905. err E E EEE RE 2, 098, 710 
Miscellaneous earnings and income «4 23, 892 
Assets: e mmm 6, 153, 501 
Stock of United States Leather Co $96,217,152 | 305,679,570 = 

Investments in subsidiary companies, including Deduct : 

TI T A 7,028,774 6,845,056 Interest on debentures 288, 800 
Bills receivable, Union Tanning Co. | 4,882,000 2,705,000 Interest on bills and accounts payable__.._____ - 730, 241 
Accounts receivable, Union Tanning Co.. 0 876,006 2,826,351 Administrative expenses — 456, 830 
Current accounts recelvable . 150,058 10,684 Taxes, Insurance, legal and other expenses — 254, 501 
sewn interest eae ope Dividends paid.--..-_-- eas 3, 736, 938 

MR DERSE TTT b É — 

5 Total deduetſens . nr 5, 467, 310 

M ac S EE E Te: eee IRE = 

Rurpias Tor yearn r aa n ara o a a 686, 191 
General balance sheet of United States Leather Company, December 31. 
1907. 1906. 1905. 1904, 1903. 
r — f .. $4,318,178 $2,505,159 $2,230,337 $2,420,667 92,049, 
— 9,979,789 10,761,665 9,562,298 6,757, 802 6,048,313 
— AES — 3,569,624 1.277.889 243,507 549,117 140,897 
Ee iu mal w| wE] uim 

ther debtors — —e— , , 41, 144,548 
Sides and leather.. : —— 11,457,273 15,200,784 12,716,388 9,814,044 10,328,626 
W TTTT—T—T—T—T—TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T————— 2,386,316 1,677,962 1,871,105 2,262,860 1,915,974 
Sundry persanal Drop tyes eee. ES E S N canes ,108 654,627 590,839 595,987 401,35 
Advances to other companies —. „70 1,920,921 1,923,030 343,696 1,117,558 
Drawbacks.-...-....-.--..-- SEE ß ß SPOOLS, ̃7˖„——— 464, 492 508,223 559,485 457, 
Railroad mortgage... F eð 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100, 
Tannery plants, ete........ — 6,924,693 6,847,706 6,756,081 6,696,069 6,313,295 
Stocks of other companies a — 58,172,225 56,760,181 52,823,603 50,515,443 49,142,022 
Bonds of other companies.. = 6,216,888 6,879,888 8,404,888 9,914,888 10,000,000 
Real estate interests c 501,116 490,235 6 — — 
Treasury stock. a Rr AE ea 100,000 100,000 

od will, et . Me KPO 62,832,300 62,832,300 62,832,300 62,832,300 
e e 123, 247 1298 71,576 „ 5 

1 Ap AAA ⁰˙ AA SpA ee ᷣ TTT 496 169,627,987 | 161,855,116 | 152,672,469 151,165,739 

bilities: i 
. stock. 882 62,882,300 62,882,300 62,882,300 62,882,300 
Preferred stock. 282 62,252,300 62,282,300 62, 282,300 62,282,300 
ve Bee Sa ae 680, 6,080,000 5.280. 000 5,260,000 5,280,000 
Accrued interest, ete. 52 67,960 59,550 26,254 17,549 
Current accounts... 342,461 609,585 659,949 285,620 834,304 
Exchange not due. 453,582 2,072, 904 1,516,822 1,098,298 1,075,224 
Bills pay able. 12,785,019 13,080,000 7,900,000 2,100,000 1,450,000 
Raserve for fire rr... ET es 419,172 639,729 632,666 517, 300,587 
CO eee Sa BSE Se oe eee i an nn ae LF PRS SEA 23,599, 401 22,913,209 20,641,529 18,200,011 17,534,385 
ye tS hha Se SS, te a ae eet ee es ee ae et 167,496,705 169,627 8 161,855,116 152,672, 469 151,165,739 


ê Represented by hides and leather, tannery plants, extract works, glue plants, sawmills, lumber, railroads, bark, timber and lands in fee, bark 
contracts, bark at tanneries, personal property, cash, and sundry debtors. 


1909. 
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Officers: E. C. Hoyt, president; A. A. Healy, first vice-president ; 
W. G. Garritt, second vice-president; J. J. Lapham, third vice-president ; 
D. 5 Squire, fourth vice-president ; J. R. Plum, treasurer; F. Knapp, 
secretary. 

Directors: A. A. Healy, Frank Healy, E. C. Hoyt, L. C. Krauthoff, 
J. J. Lapham, L. H. Lapham, R. E. Paine, P. A. Valentine, New York; 
J. Ogden Armour, H. P. Darlington, Chicago; C. W. Allen, Nathan Al- 
len, Kenosha, Wis.; G. W. Childs, Ridgeway, Pa.: S. P. Davidge, Short 
Hills, N. J.: W. G. Garritt, Boston; Eugene Horton, Middletown, N. X.; 


Van A. Wallin, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Annual meeting, fourth Wednesday in February, at Jersey City, N. J. 
Offices, 52 William street and 26 Ferry street, New York. Corporate 


office, 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXHIBIT B. 
AMERICAN HIDE AND LEATHER COMPANY, 
[From Moody's Manual.] 


Incorporated May 3, 1899, in New Jersey; amended certificate of in- 
corporation filed August 28, 1899. The duration of the corporation is 
rpetnal. Company was formed for the purpose of carrying on the 
usiness of tanning and currying of all kinds; also to manufacture, cure, 
and trade in skins, hides, and leathers of all kinds, to slaughter animals, 
and pack, preserve, buy, sell, and deal in the constituent parts of ani- 
mals and animal gronna also to purchase, hold, and dispose of the 
stocks and securities of other corporations. The company has power to 
carry on its business in any State of the United States and in forei 
countries. The company acquired, by absolute conveyance, the lands, 
tanneries, factories, plants, stock in trade, and will of the business 
formerly belonging to 21 different concerns, a list of which is given in 
oody's Manual for 1902, page 1305. Also owns the entire $50,000 
stock, except 50 shares necessary to qualify directors of the Pennsylva- 
nia Hide and Leather 8 a Pennsylvania corporation, which has 
acquired the title, free from incumbrance, except as to the mortgage 
securing the bonds of the American Hide and Leather Com 
plants formerly the property of Alley Brothers & Co., and B. 
son & Co., at Curwensville, Osceola, and West Hickory, Pa. 
The business carried on by the company is principally the manufac- 
ture of upper leathers of all kinds for shoes, including cowhide, leath- 
ers, black and Russia calfskins, enameled and patent leathers, which 


ny, to the 
F. Thomp- 


constitute over 90 per cent of the output of the company. Various 
grades of fine leather used in the manufacture of other articles and 
also a small amount of sole leather are manufactured. Total capacity 


September 1 of each year, be 
be sufficient to pure 
of bonds at not exceeding 115 and interest. 


propertie in cag rere Michigan, and 


Trading DEORE coos Ae A carseat a SAE O E N 
Profit on bonds purchased for sinking fund, ete......................------------— 


Deduct: 
Replacements, renewals, and repairs. 
Bad debts and reserve for doubtful debts 
Interest on bonded debts. 


Dividends on preferred stock. 


1905-8. 1904-5. 1903-4 | 1902-3. 

— $1,178,487 | $1,874,482 | $1,109,325 $353,424 
ae 3. 21 35,276 32, 

1,151,784 1,406,187 1,204,601 886,114 

5 167,505 190,291 196,865 200,377 

8,423 21,843 18,691 26, 9,988 

511,500 511,500 511,500 511,500 511,500 

86, 547 29,798 28,180 65,182 

50 000 


#1 per cent includes $130,000 paid August 15, 1905, on $13,000,000 preferred stock, less $4,517 received on preferred stock held in trust. 


* 8 
e cit. 
Balance sheet of American Hide and Leather Company and its subsidiaries June 30. 

. c 
Sinking fund - >26, 1,122,155 908, 287 702,496 503, 
Materials and supplies. „805, 7,254,000 6,566,627 6,346,021 6,746,516 
Bills and accounts 2, 170, 705 2, 009, 87 2,018, 878 1,836,828 1, 764, 413 
＋— — 298,337 284,591 388,112 236, 428,451 

76,773 78,243 $1,423 108,313 115,009 
Total 35.357, 837 87,322,188 26, 421,855 35, 446,530 35,999,368 
= 

bilities: 

a stock 4.600.600 | 18,000,000 | 13,000,000 | 13,000,000 19.000. 00 
Common stock. 11,500,000 11.500, 000 11.500, 000 11.500, 000 11,500,000 
First-mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 47,194,000 48,525,000 48,525,000 48, 525, 000 48,525,000 
Current Habilities. 823,209 1,963,031 1,395,471 880,878 1,923,579 
Sinking fund, first-mortgage bonds 1,357,790 1,122,155 908 , 287 702,497 503 , 907 
S8 SE 1,482,338 1,212,002 1,093,097 838,155 546,882 

Eana A A A a 35,357, 887 87,822, 188 36,421,855 35,446,530 35,999,368 


a Including 4,517 shares preferred and 2,259 shares common stock of the American Hide and Leather Company held in trust, 


ò Includes only cash and accrued interest (bonds in sinking fund, held 
e After deducting reserves for doubtful debts and discounts. 


by trustees, not treated as an asset as in former years). 


4 After deducting each year $475,000 held in treasury and in 1907, $1,331,000 held in sinking fund. Bonds held in sinking fund are included in 1906 and in 


earlier years. 


Ofticers: T. W. Hall, president; T. S. e first vice- president; 
Aaron Hecht, second vice-president, New York; F. L. Roenitz, third 
vice-president, Chicago; C. P. Hall, fourth vice-president, Boston; G. A. 


Hill, secretary and treasurer, New York. 
S. Haight, T, cai Hall, Aaron Hecht, New 


York; C. P. Hall, Boston; F. L. Roenitz, cago. 

Directors: The 8 and C. A. de Gersdorff. T. J. Ryan, Henry 
Seligman, Frederick Strauss, New York; C. H. Buswell, Robson, 
C. W. Tidd, E. L. White, Boston; James Skinner, Woburn, Mass. 


Executive committee: T. 


Annual meeting first Wednesday in September at Jersey City, N. J.: 
main offices, 92 Cliff street, New York, and 17 East street, Boston. 


Actual returns to owners of cattle suspected of disease, which, 
after post-mortem examination, were pronounced pure and fit for 
food. These cattle were held by order of federal and state in- 
spectors for post-mortem examination. They were then killed, 
skinned, and quartered, after which the post-mortem examina- 
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tion was made. The Chicago Live Stock Exchange in each 
case made report to the owners of the cattle as follows. About 
200 -to 300 “suspect” cattle are handled on Chicago market 
weekly in this manner. 

Particular attention is called to the differences between the 
meat and hide prices; also the varying prices at different dates: 
[ Duplicate. ] 

CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IU. 


Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, Dro. 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinoi 


zo post 2 41505 examination thereof, held in the city of Chicago on be 

no 277. Smith Brothers’ Commission Company. Sold to J. Wall. Tag 
CREDIT. 

R eE 8 


By steer hide, 86 PRAAN. 812.30 
By head, tongue, ete 


DEBIT. 


To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass- $0. 97 
To feed and petty incidental expenses. 


(( asana c =-=- 60.63 
Owner, J. H. Hall, Breckenridge, Mo. 


Duplicate. ] 
CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, | 
OFFICE OF THE SECRET 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, mu. 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
pamen fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 

a por ge examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Jan- 
uary 

Owner, Towa Live Stock Commission Company. Sold to M. O'Dea. 
Tag No. 74 

> CREDIT. 


By four quarters of beef, 48 875 
By butter stock, 17 pounds, 


By cowhide, 46 pounds, 
By head, tongue, rr Ne ts AS Ne OED ———̃— 
29. 11 
DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass #0. 97 
To — — petty incidental expense 1. 23 on 
BT Ee BS ae en nr ee ee BER se 26. 91 
Owner, Johnson Brothers, Round Lake, Minn. 


[Duplicate.] 
CHICAGO Live Stock ech 
OFFICE OF THE SECRET. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, m. 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
3 fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
85 2 1800 examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Jan- 
mary 22 
Owner, Iowa Live Stock Commission Company. Sold to M. O'Dea. 
Tag No. 742. 
CREDIT. 
By four quarters of beef, as 
By butter stock, 14 poses 
By steer hide, 64 pounds, fie 
By hond onne ClO e a 


DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass_ $0. en 


To feed and petty incidental expenses. 


Net proceeds 
Owner, J. W. Eddy, Osceola, Iowa. 


[Duplicate.] 
CHICAGO Liye. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
a post- ise examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1 


Owner, Iowa Live Stock Commission Company. Sold to "M. O'Dea. 
Tag No. 564. 
CREDIT. 
By four quarters of beef, 5 554 Joonas — —ů $36. 70 
By butter stock, 23 pounds, $7.65--~--.-------~~-~~-~-~ — Be 1.76 
By steer hide, 62 pounds, 451 15 6. 92 
By head, tongue, ete__.----------------------------------- 60 
48. 98 
DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass_ $0. 97 
To feed and petty incidental expenses 1.17 21 
e ee rE ae 43. 84 


Owner, I. R. Void, Aredale, Iowa. 
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r Duplicate. ] 


CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Jit. 
Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
a Dost mort em examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- 


ber 23, 
Owner, Lee Live Stock Commission Company. Sold to M. O'Dea. 
0. 


CREDIT. 
By four quarters of beef, ied 
By butter stoc! pounds, 
By steer hide, 79 pounds. 211338 
By head; nee eee E N, —— 


62. 56 
DEBIT. 
To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass_ “3 575 
To food and petty incidental po ve a hie —— s x 
Ə 
DA PAD a TE PEI ODS 60. 41 


proceeds. 
Radcliffe others, Dexter, Kans. 


The hides are here a distinct article of commerce, controlled 
by a law of supply and demand altogether different from that 
of cattle and of meat and other products from which they have 
been separated. Note the great differences between the hide 
and beef cattle prices. Can any candid and intelligent man 
force himself to believe that, with these great differences be- 
tween the beef cattle and hide prices existing in the greatest 
cattle market of the world over a long series of years, the pro- 
ducer of cattle does not get the tariff-added value of the hides? 
Every Representative must know that proportionate differences 
between beef and hide prices exist in thousands of markets, 
big and little, all over the Union; and that the greater per 
pound value of the hide inevitably adds to the average per 
pound value of the steer on the hoof. Note also that this table 
shows that unbranded hides command much higher prices than 
branded ones, another indisputable evidence that in the com- 
merce of cattle the greater value of hides is always considered 
and paid for: 


Chicago packer ae + en 8 prices of Chicago packer hides 
for 1908, with yearly comparisons. 


o p EA 

4. 3, , f, , EEL EIE 

38 b b K b „ „ 2 3 | 3 
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Hides were free until 1842, when the Whig tariff made them 
dutiable at 5 per cent ad valorem. This was continued in the 
Walker (Democratic) tariff of 1846. The duty was reduced to 
4 per cent in 1857 and restored to 5 per cent in the Morrill tariff 
of 1861; raised to 10 per cent later that year, and so continued 
until 1872, when hides were placed in the free list. There they 
remained until 1892, when a duty of 14 cents a pound was im- 
posed if they were imported from countries which failed to 
enter into reciprocal trade arrangements with the United States. 
A duty of 15 per cent was imposed by the Dingley law in 1897, 
which has remained to this day. 

The following was the hide and leather rate of duty under 
the Confederate States tariff on May 21, 1861: 

Shoes and boots of all kinds, worn by men, women, or children, of 
Sake vad aa material composed, not otherwise provided for, 15 per cent ad 
$ Saddlery of all kinds, not otherwise provided for, 15 per cent ad 
2 dressed or undressed, not on the skin; furs, undressed, 
when on the skin, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


1909. 


Leather, tanned, band, sole, and upper of all kinds, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Articles used in dyeing and tanning, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

Live animals, free. 

Articles not enumerated (among them hides), 10 per cent ad valorem. 


I also desire to call attention to several court decisions re- 
garding hides and skins that are interesting: 


Two kinds of dried skins and hides—the one being known as “ flint 
dried,” the other as “ salt dried.“ Flint-dried skins or hides are cured 
by being dried in the sun, being sometimes arsenicated or preserved with 
the use of arsenic. The dividing line between what is known commer- 
cially as a skin and a hide“ of this kind of merchandise is 12 
pounds. Dry-salted skins and hides, however, are subjected to salt in 
order to preserve them, and then are exposed to the sun and dried, the 
skin thus absorbing in its pores a considerable amount of salt, the 
Treasury decision on this matter stating the quantity of salt thus 
absorbed to be no less than about 3 pounds.” And the dividing line 
in trade and commerce. therefore, between what is commercially known 
as “dried salted skin" and dried salted hide” is 15 pounds, those 
weighing 15 pounds or over being known as “hides” and those weigh- 
ing less than 15 pounds as skins.“ (Decision of United States Gen- 
eral Appraisers at New York, February 5, 1890.) 

“ Hides" are separated from “skins” by weight. If more than 12 
pounds in weight, they are known as hides; if less, they are known 
as “skins.” (Decision United States circuit court of appeals, second 
district, February 1, 1906. Before Judges Lacombe, Townsend, and 
Coxe, circuit judges. 

Hides of American cattle, the growth of the United States, are duti- 
able as hides of cattle, and not free under paragraph 493, where the 
cattle had been exported alive, slaughtered in England, and the hides 
reimported after being salted and disinfected. (Treasury Decision 4305, 


G. A. 4574. 
(Green salted hides under 25 pounds come in as skins, free.) 


A recent report issued by the Bureau of Statistics, Agricul- 
tural Department, indisputable authority, gives the following 
facts about the hide industry that I desire to call particular 
attention to: * 

Since 1897, the year when hides were placed on the dutiable list, 


the number of cattle in the United States has increased from 46,000,- 
000 to 71,000,000. 


Hide production in the United States in 1908. 


L e ascites coms bdeasen 13, 000, 000 

Ce ER eet oe ar Re ee ee SE 500, 000 
Fallen hides (taken from cattle which die or are killed by 

ACCNT) ß —ũ'G[ — , 000, 000 

Wand eee ——.. ee 19, 500, 000 

— —³ —— 


Cattle and calves slaughtered during the fiscal year 1908 by 


Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Norris & Co., and National 
Packing Company (these are the four concerns alleged to 
constitute the so-called “meat trust”). (Figures are 
furnished by the Bureau of Animal Industry): 
Ch T al ee ae SE a eT os ee 4, 045, 357 
Ce fe Spas E a AE oe ROY 3 ACR apa a aA 1, 026, 707 
UY Tree SE Sie AE RY EA a a SE PLN 5, 072, 064 


Estimated number of cattle and calves ae by inde- 


pendent packers, local butchers, and on the farms: 
CCC ERS CO CIES ENS Sa RES oR oe tye SIE BR ee tor 9, 000, 000 
CE Ea eR S 3 Be ais Se See Some TS a, So 8 4, 500, 000 
ct rT Eppa  y E . pe EM oe feueene Ae ere 13, 500, 000 


The total slaughter by independent packers, local butchers, and 
farmers of 13,500,000 head of cattle and calves is 73 aor cent of the 
grand total slaughter of the United States of 18,500, head. 

According to Bulletin No. 83 of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor there are 929 packing establishments in the United States. The 
so-called “big packers” have 38 slaughtering establishments. 

This slaughter by independent establishments, local butchers, ete., 
is carried on in every State and in nearly every community, and in 
each of them there is a hide buyer and a market for hides. The tan- 
ners and leather people have full opportunity to 9 these inde- 
pendent slaughterers and hide dealers 14,500,000 hides of cattle and 
calves, which is 74 per cent of the total hide production of this country. 

For example, there are slaughtered at Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
throughout the State of Ohio approximately 627,000 head of cattle 
and calves, and the so-called “meat trust” has not a slaughtering 
establishment in that State. In the State of Indiana there are 
slaughtered annually approximately 595,000 head of cattle and calves, 
and no meat trust is interested in the slaughter. In Pennsylvania 
there are slaughtered about 509.000 head of cattle and calves annually 
and in New York about 1.928.000. 

In 1908, 44 per cent of the cattle received at the Chicago markets 
was sold out alive and was bought by numerous independent buyers. 
According to statistics of two bureaus of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, namely, Census and Bureau of Statistics, the imported 
hides bear the relation stated below to the domestic production: 


Per cent. 


| Pounds. 


Cattle hides eonsumed 
Average imports, 1898-1908 4 
Domestie production...........-........--.-..-.-.-.--.-- 


For so much of that 14 per cent of imported hides as are manu- 
factured into shoes and other articles for export the manufacturer 
receives a rebate of 99 per cent of the 15 per cent duty. Therefore 
for the gd eg? of his export trade he has, under the Dingley law, 
practically free trade in hides. 
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It takes from 14 to 2 pounds of dry hides to furnish the sole leather 
for an average reot PEE 2 pounds, for example. The average 
value per pound of imported dutiable hides curing 1907 was 15.3 cents, 
and the duty per pound would be 2.3 cents, and for 2 pounds 4.6 cents. 
No one seriously claims that the removal of the present 15 per cent 
duty on hides would cheapen shoes to the consumer 4.6 cents per pair, 
or any amount. The difference would be absorbed by the tanner and 
shoe manufacturer. 

The average weight of cattle hide is 63 to 74 per cent of the total 
weight of the live animal, and the per pound value of the hide is 
double that of the per und value of the balance of the carcass, maki: 
tho pota Peas of the hide from 13 to 15 per cent of the gross value o 

e animal. 

Since 1897 the average price of American green hides has fluctuated 
between 84 cents and 134 cents per pound, and the price to-day ranges 
from 10 to 123 cents per pound, according to quality. During the same 
period the foreign hide market has also averaged higher. 

Branded hides sell from 1 to 3 cents a pound less than unbranded 
hides. Purchasers of live cattle pay from 10 to 40 cents a hundred less 
for branded than for unbranded cattle. There is in all hide markets a 
distinction made in the quotations of clear“ hides and “ branded“ 
hi . These facts show beyond controversy that there is everywhere a 
recognized distinction between the hide value and the meat value in an 
animal, and successfully answer the contentions of the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers, and prove that the raiser of live stock does benefit by 
the duty on hides. 

The average duty on all dutiable articles under the Dingley lw, 
year by year, from 1898 to 1907, has been as follows (taken from re- 
ports of Government): 


Per cent. 


* The duty on hides during those years has been 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem, which is vastly less than the average protection accorded other 
dutiable articles. 


Argentine hides produce more leather per pound than American 
hides, and if the duty on hides is reduced, the American tanners will 
buy Argentine hides in preference to American produce. The United 
States produces from 85 to 90 per cent of the leather consumed. Free 
hides would mean an absolute loss of approximately 2 cents per pound 
on the 793,755.653 pounds of hides produced in this country, or $15,- 
875,113 3 he value of the cattle in the United States, ex- 
clusive of any investments in land, is estimated by the Government 
at $1,700,000,000, almost five times as much as the total capital in- 
vested in the tanneries und the boot, shoe, and other leather manufac- 
tures. The live stock and meat industry is the largest single industry 
in the United States, and upon it depends the prosperity of this coun- 
try. Is it to be sacrificed for the benefit of a few tanners and leather 
manufacturers? Are the live-stock raisers and farmers to be punished 
simply because a few independent tanners can not get all the hides 
sear want on their own terms? 

he yearly average duty collected on hides during the last ten years 
was $2,344,827.95, the average yearly drawback during the same period 
has been $630,128.05, and the ih net revenue collected has been 
$1,806,701.53. In order to save this amount of revenue, which the 
Treasury needs, the tanners and boot and shoe men ask the live-stock 
industry to stand a shrinkage of over $20,000,000, 

The capital invested in the boot and shoe industry increased from 
$99,819,233 in 1900 to $122,526,003 in 1905, or 22.7 per cent, 

The number of salaried officials, clerks, ete., increased from 7,779 in 
1900 to 8,811 in 1905. = 

The salaries increased from $7,669,949 in 1900 to $8,706.682 in 1905. 

The wage-earners increased from 141.830 in 1900 to 149.924 in 1905. 

PY ie total wages increased from $58,440,883 in 1900 to $69,059,680 in 
1 e 

The miscellaneous expenses increased from $10,669,402 in 1900 to 
$19,293,634 in 1905. 

The cost of materials used increased from $168,632,654 in 1900 to 
$197,363,495 in 1905. 

The value of products used increased from $168,632,654 in 1900 to 
. in 1905. 


e only decrease was in the number of establishments, being from 
1,599 in 1 to 1,316 in 1905. 
n comparison with the substantial increase in business’ in the 


I 
“ dutiable-hħhide” period, 1900-1905, the showing from 1890 to 1900, 
part of which was under free hides,” is not so favorable. 

In this period the number of establishments decreased from 2,082 in 
1890 to 1,599 in 1900. 

The capital increased from $95,282,311 in 1890 to only $99,819,233 
in 1900, an increase of but 4.8 per cent, as against an increase of 22.7 
per cent from 1900 to 1905. 

5 of officials, clerks, ete., increased from 5,643 in 1890 to 
n K 

The salaries increased from $5,707,931 in 1890 to 87.669.949 in 1900. 

The wage earners increased from 133,690 in 1890 to only 144,830 in 


The total wages decreased from $60,667,145 in 1890 to $58,440,883 in 
1900, a decrease of 3.7 per cent, as against an increase of 18.2 per cent 
from 1900 to 1905. 

Miscellaneous expenses increased from $9,217,519 in 1890 to 810. 
669,402 in 1900, an increase of 15.8 per cent, as against an increase of 
80.8 per cent from 1900 to 1905. 

Cost of materials used increased from $118,785,831 in 1890 to $168,- 
632,654 in 1900. i 

Value of 8 increased from $220,649,358 in 1890 to $258,- 
969,580 in 1 „an increase of 17.4 per cent, as against 23.6 per cent 
f Despite great gains made! ther States, Massachuset 

pite gains made in many other es, Massachusetts retains 
its 8 in the industry. 

The increase in capital reported for Massachusetts In 1905 as com- 
pared with 1900 was $11,952,098, or 31.8 per cent, and in value of prod- 
ucts, $27,176,183, or 23.2 per cent. These are by far the largest abso- 
lute increases shown for capital and value of products for any State. 
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The following throws light on the manner in which the free- 
hide propaganda was worked up, from all sections of the United 
States: 


DEMAND FREE HIDES—THIS AFFECTS YOU— WIRE OR WRITE YOUR SENA- 
TORS TO-DAY. 


Tariff affairs at Washington are at a critical 3 The Payne 
tariff bill, as it passed the House, provided for free hides, and at the 
same time reduced the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 
This was satisfactory to most shoe and leather interests, but it is now 
believed to be the purpose of the Senate to restore the duty on hides 
for the sole benefit of the beef trust. 


poston the trust, thanks to the present 
e other markets of the world. 
American hides would be imported in 
here, prices would be governed by the law of supply and demand—the 
trust could not “fix” prices in the face of world competition. 

It is only the beef trust that Page by a tariff on hides. During the 

st fifteen years the value of the hides has increased ten times more 

an the yalue of cattle (on the hoof). (See United States Census, 1894 
and 1908.) It isn’t the farmer that is hollering for protection: It's the 
trust demanding 1 to which they are not entitled. 

Don't allow this aps 4 to be pla on hides; don't jeopardize your 
interests by allowing the beef trust to dominate the shoe business as 
well as the pecking and tanning industry. The next logical step is for 
the trust to establish its own shoe factories. Where would you come 
in then? You would be absolutely at their mercy. They could and 
would dictate the terms. 

Your Senators and Representatives are at Washington to represent 
ou; they are there to protect your interests. Insist that they do it. 

rite or wire your Senators and Representatives to-day (irrespective of 
whether i know them or not) to stand pat on that section of the new 
tariff bill which calls for free hides, to vote against any amendment 
12 shall put a duty on them. The danger is real; it is right now. 

ct. n 
CRADDOCK-TERRY COMPANY, 

Lynchburg, Va. 


In addition to myself, many Members of the Senate and House 
have received letters similar to the following very recently: 


Yours, for a square deal, 


Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: I am writ 
stand, as the friend of 
of me to write you did not understand himself, but it is something 
concerning the “sole leather” being formed into a “trust,” which, as 
I understand it with the 1 geese iven me, will cause all shoes to 
be of a higher price, and prevent will give a better shoe for the 
same money or the same shoe for less money. And I, together with my 
friend, to ask your honor please to overrule the bill when pre- 
sented and give “free” hides, as my friend termed it, which I think 
means “free from tarif” (or trust). Perhaps you will know better 

what we want than he could explain to me. 
8 our namen “fee count toward the interest and benefit toward 
e people generally, I am, 
2 Respectfully, yours, 


This is a form of one of the petitions used: 


Knowing that the duty of 15 per cent on hides, levied twelve years 
ago, has been unfair to the entire leather industry and a burden upon 
every consumer of leather in this country, and that it has not helped 
the farmer. as its advocates claimed it would, and has helped the large 
packers only, who are also tanning leather, we most earnestly urge you 
to use your influence to have the duty on raw hides removed. 

* 


you on some business I do not exactly under- 
e who explained to me and a promise 


— 


Just now the wholesale shoe manufacturers’ association and 
others of the country seem to be experiencing a change of 
heart. They are flooding Congress with communications, in 
which they state that if they can not get free hides, they are 
not particular about having the duty on hides reduced below 
15 per cent. What consistency! 

As for myself, I have not received one letter from a consumer 
or stoek raiser in my district requesting me to vote for free 
hides. I have received a number of requests similar to the 
above, signifying that the twin trusts, leather and beef, which are 
now united for a common cause, to do the public, are ener- 
getically at work in all sections of the country for their own 
selfish purposes. If it were possible, through free hides, and 
my vote could bring about that result, to lighten the cost to the 
shoe wearer or leather user, then I would raise my voice in 
their behalf in no uncertain manner. But it is my firm and 
unwavering belief, made clear by evidence and facts, that the 
leather and beef trusts, working together through the whele- 
saler, with foreign hides admitted free to our shores, will 
surely keep up if not raise the price of all leather, affording no 
relief to those that should receive and are entitled to such 
benefit, and will rob our great and small stock raisers of the 
little reward they now receive for their industry. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TawNeEY] how much money 
is appropriated in the District of Columbia for the care of 


dogs? 
Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know. The District appropriation 


bill shows how much it is. 
Mr. SMITH of Do you carry in mind how much 


Michigan. 
is appropriated for squirrels? 


Mr. TAWNEY. I am informed that there is not anything ap- 
propriated for squirrels. = 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So that there may be no question 
about it 

Mr. TAWNEY. The dogs are taken care of by an appropria- 
tion for the impounding service. I do not know what the 
amount is, but the gentleman can find out by looking at the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So that there need be no question 
about it, is the gentleman sure that there is no money appro- 
priated, either directly or indirectly, for taking care of cats 
over in the Treasury building? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no appropriation made. I am fa- 
miliar with the appropriations for the Treasury building. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It may not be made expressly for 
cats. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Whether there is any money expended for 
that purpose out of the contingent appropriation I do not know. 
I will say that there is an expenditure made for rat traps, and 
if they construe a cat to be a rat trap, possibly they are expend- 
ing money for the care of cats. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I think that construction can prop- 
erly be put upon it at times. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to say that in 
the contingent appropriation for the Treasury Department the 
word “traps” is used, and out of that appropriation they 
would be authorized to expend money for the purchase of traps 
of any kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there any other department, so 
far as the gentleman knows, that uses any money for a like 
purpose? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; there is no other department with a 
contingent appropriation carrying that language. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan 
asked the gentleman from Minnesota if there was any appro- 
priation for the care of dogs or cats, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota replied no. 5 

Mr. TAWNEY. I said in the impounding service there was 
provision for dogs. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER] 
gives us some beautiful language on the subject of the care of 
children, and yet if it were asked if there was anything in this 
appropriation dealing with the transfer of adults from Wash- 
ington to California at the expense of the Government it would 
be answered no. Absolutely there is nothing. It is not always 
easy to tell what you are appropriating for by the language of 
the bill, because this appropriation about which the gentleman 
from Colorado makes a beautiful speech concerning the care of 
children is largely used for the purpose of transporting our con- 
stituents from Washington back to their homes when unable to 
secure jobs that they come here for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to 
say that my friend from Illinois seems to infer that I was talk- 
ing upon this paragraph without knowing what it meant. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all, I referred to the gentleman in the 
most complimentary language that could occur to me, because I 
thought he deserved it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I want to say that we will not 
take a dollar of this fund to send back to Colorado any of the 
people who may have come here, but the gentleman from Illinois 
can have our share to transport home any of his constituents 
who have come here to get employment and are disappointed. 

Mr. MANN. All I wish to say is that evidently compliments 

the gentleman from Colorado are wasted. I referred to the 
tleman very nicely and the gentleman tries to retort person- 
ally. That is all right; let it go as it is, 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I assure the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that nothing was further from my mind. He knows that 
he lives geographically a shorter distance from Washington 
than I do, and naturally more of his constituents will come here 
than mine. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have helped 
more people who are stranded here from Colorado than I haye 
from Chicago. z 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I hope the gentleman from IIIinois 
will furnish me an exhibit verifying that statement. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this debate is not in order. 

Mr. MACON.. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I did not have the great pleasure of hearing the 
remarks of the illustrious gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 


1909. 
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Rucker], but my attention has been called to the fact that he 
has undertaken to relieve himself of some of his gas by telling 
an old mossed-over yarn that he seems to think applies to my- 
self. I am advised that what he said is just what might be 
expected to come from one who knows no more than he does, 
and I feel that I ought not to notice him, but—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
This debate has been going on for ten or fifteen minutes, and it 
is purely personal. It is the desire of all Members that we con- 
clude the consideration of this bill to-day if possible. I make 
the point of order that the gentleman from Arkansas is not 
talking to his amendment. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
undertake to take me off my feet. I shall be through with this 
matter in a moment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Very well; I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, as to what the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rucker] said about my objecting, I will say that 
I never object to anything unless I do it intelligently. I am a 
Member of this House, and as such I have a right to oppose 
measures when they are presented to it for consideration. 
When I offer an objection to a proposition, I do it because I 
am opposed to it, and feel that I can oppose it more effectively, 
perhaps, at the time the objection is made than I can at a 
later period of its progress; and I spurn and condemn any 
criticism that attempts to destroy or even limit the right of 
a Representative upon this floor to exercise his own judgment 
in regard to any matter of legislation here according to the 
dictates of his own conscience [applause], and, in my judgment, 
the man who undertakes to criticise another because he hon- 
estly and conscientiously tries to discharge his duties faith- 
fully under the rules of the House and not outside of them, 
under the law of the land and not outside of it, is not worthy 
of a seat in this House—I care not who he may be. [Applause.] 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this has come 
pretty nearly to a point of personal privilege. Now my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], when he assumed that my remarks 
were intended as a criticism of his position, was entirely wrong. 
My friend from Arkansas is entirely right. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Macon], since I have been a Member of this 
House, Mr. Chairman, has posed from day to day as the watch- 
dog of the United States Treasury, and he bas cost, in my judg- 
ment, the Treasury more money by the delay that he has oc- 
casioned by his objecting moods than one and all of the other 
Members of this House. [Laughter and applause.] Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not surprised that in the description I gave of the 
man who applied to me for employment that the distinguished 
self-constituted mastiff of the Treasury discovered some re- 
semblance to himself, but I seriously protest against the as- 
sumption that I had literal reference to him, because did not I 
distinctly say that the man in question was only a 6-footer, and 
does it not as distinctly appear that if the gentleman from 
Arkansas was measured by his own standard that his height 
would be 6 feet 5 inches or more, and therefore he could not 
have been the same person? [Great applause and laughter.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr, Chairman, I do not propose to prolong this 
debate. I do not propose to bandy words with the gentleman, 
for I do not consider him worthy of bandying words with. I 
do not think that he or what he says is of enough importance 
to take up the time of the House with; but I do want to say 
that if he can substantiate his statement by any respectable 
number of Representatives upon this floor I will resign my 
seat in this House, and he can get rid of my manner of legis- 
lating in that way. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: a 


The titles to the tracts of land to be purchased for a workhouse and 
a reformatory provided for in the act approved March 3, 1909, being 
“An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the goy- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910, and for other 1 shall be taken directly to and in the 
name of the United States; and in case satisfactory price can not be 
agreed upon for the purchase of either or both of said tracts, or in 
case the title to either or both said tracts can not be made satis- 
factory to the Attorney-General of the United States, then the latter is 
directed to procure said tract or tracts of land by condemnation, and 
ane a enses of procuring evidence of title, or of condemnation, or both, 
sha 
tracts. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, before that amendment is read, I 
desire to make a point of order against that part of the para- 
graph commencing on line 18 with the words “And in case satis- 
factory price,” and so forth, down to the end of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make or reserve the 
point of order? 


paid out of the appropriations made for the purchase of the 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, That 
relates only to condemnation proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this state- 
ment: This is substantially the language of the existing law. 
It is in substance a repetition of a provision in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, with the exception that the words “the United States” 
have been substituted for the words “the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia.” This provision originally was for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Government to obtain title to two tracts of 
land outside of the District of Columbia, one in the State of 
Maryland and the other in the State of Virginia, or, in the dis- 
cretion of the commissioners, both could be in the same State. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the law now providing for the purchase of 
this land specify any particular tract of land? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; it does not specify any particular tract; 
but under that authority the Commissioners of the District 
have ‘selected two tracts of land authorized to be purchased— 
one in Virginia and one in Maryland—and have obtained op- 
tions from the owners for the purchase of the land; but when 
they were making the contract to purchase it was discovered that 
the District Commissioners had no authority whatever to take 
title for the District to the land which it was proposed to pur- 
chase. Under that purchase sovereignty, of course, would be 
transferred from the State in which the land is located to the 
United States, and the Government of the United States would 
have to exercise sovereignty and jurisdiction hereafter, and 
also assume all responsibility for the maintainance of these 
two institutions in these States. Therefore the Department of 
Justice sent this provision asking that it be incorporated in 
this bill, so that the purchase might be completed and the title 
taken to the Government of the United States. That is the 
only change there is, and to that extent it is a change of exist- 
ing law, but it is absolutely necessary in order to complete 
the authorization and acquire title to this land. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is it not absolutely necessary to make 
this change in order to give the United States jurisdiction over 
the land after purchase? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. That is what I said. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The State of Virginia would have juris- 
diction and the United States could not exercise jurisdiction. 

Mr. TAWNEY. According to the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the State of Maryland and the State of Vir- 
ginia are authorized by general law to transfer jurisdiction 
over any land to the Government of the United States that may 
be necessary for the use of the United States, but to no other 
person or political organization. Now, in order to obtain a 
cession of this land to the commissioners, as now provided, it 
would require, first, an act of the legislature of the State of Mary- 
land and the legislature of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. CARLIN. I would like to inquire where the property is 
located in which the title is defective—Virginia or Maryland? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no defective title at all that I know 
of. It is a question of a competent person to take title, and 
there is no competent person or organization to accept title or 
to take title except the Government of the United States. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman does not seem to understand 
that the objection does not go to that feature of the paragraph. 
The objection is to that portion which permits the United States 
to condemn land if there be a defect in title. If there is no 
defect in title, what is the necessity for this condemnation 
clause? 

Mr. TAWNDY. The condemnation clause, as I said at the 
outset, was a part of the original provision carried in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. At that time it was not 
known whether they could purchase at a reasonable price, and 
if they had selected the land and they could not purchase it vol- 
untarily or buy it by agreement at a reasonable price, then it 
was intended to clothe the District Commissioners with author- 
ity to go and condemn. 

Mr. CARLIN. Exactly so. Now, that you have purchased at 
a reasonable price and there is no defect in your title, accord- 
ing to your own statement 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know anything about the title. 

Mr. CARLIN. You stated that there*was no defect. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; because I have not seen the abstract of 
title, nor have I seen anybody that has examined the abstract. 
I said the commissioners have arranged with the owners of 
this property to purchase it, and have obtained an option under 
which they could obtain title to the United States, but they 
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could not obtain title to anybody or to any other person or 
political organization. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman understands that there is no 
objection to that. But the part objected to, here is the line 
which gives the power of condemnation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It has that right now. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then why insert it here? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Because we are reenacting the whole sec- 
tion. We are not merely cutting out one part of a section, but 
we are reeanacting the whole section. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think the question so far as Virginia 
is concerned is settled. They have made contracts for the 
purchase of the land in Virginia, taking in the stone quarry at 
Occoquan. But my understanding was, although I may be 
mistaken as to that, that in Maryland there is a difference be- 
tween the authorities of the United States and the property 
owners as to what should be paid for the land. 

Mr. CARLIN. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think it is true of the property in the 
State of Maryland, unless it has been adjusted very recently. 
While it is true, it seems to me no harm could come to the 
Government’s interests, being protected by having the same 
rights in this bill as in the general law, and if they are being 
held up by the property owners in any State we should be will- 
ing to submit it to a jury before forcing the Government of the 
United States to pay—— 

Mr. CARLIN. What I am trying to get at, if the gentleman 
will permit me, is to learn whether or not there is any disposi- 
tion to condemn land in Virginia. If not, I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. My understanding is that the purchase 
is absolutely made in Virginia, and it is simply being held up 
until the title can be taken by the Government and not by the 
District of Columbia, because the Government will not pay if 
the title is not taken in the Government. It has been so held 
by the Attorney-General of the United States that jurisdiction 
would not vest in the United States if title is taken in the 
names of Commissioners of the District. The United States 
can not afford to establish a penal institution in any State 
where the Federal Government would lose the power to re- 
strain and control federal prisoners. The change proposed is 
necessary to make effective the original law. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I desire to say that the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Iowa is strictly in accord 
with the facts as I get them from one of the commissioners— 
that is, that the terms for a tract of about 1,100 acres in Vir- 
ginia upon the Occoquan River has been settled satisfactorily to 
all parties. The question now is as to whether that property 
can be ceded to the District of Columbia and the District have 
jurisdiction over prisoners from the District in the State of 
Virginia. The Attorney-General says that they can not, but 
that the cession must be to the United States. Now, that is 
the only question that is involved in this case, so far as Virginia 
is concerned. 

In Maryland, as the gentleman from Iowa has stated, the 
conditions are different. One or two tracts are under investi- 
gation. Conditions may arise where condemnation proceedings 
will be necessary. Therefore this provision carries out simply 
that which was put in the law in the last session for the pur- 
chase, when the purchase was authorized. 

Mr. CARLIN, I do not understand that to be the case, 
are all trying to arrive at the facts. a 

Mr. GAINES. I believe a point of order was raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, striking out all after line 18. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does not the gentleman concede that the Dis- 
trict Commissioners are in possession of the facts? Do you 
think that they would mislead the committee or Congress in a 
statement of the facts? 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not know what facts the commissioners 
have. 

Mr. TAWNEY. You are mistaken as to your facts. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman himself said that he did not 
know that the title is included. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have not said any such thing. 

Mr. CARLIN. I understood you to say so. 

Mr. TAWNEY. You misunderstood me. 

Mr. CARLIN. I am trying to get at the facts the same as 
you are. é 

Mr. COX of Indiana. 
him a question? 

Mr. CARLIN. Now, as I understand this matter, it is this: 
The facts in possession of the gentleman have not been read, 
and of course I could not expect to be in possession of those 


We 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask 


facts; but the act which passed the last Congress provided in 
effect that these two purchases might be separate and apart 
from each other. The District Commissioners have construed 
that to mean that they must be in separate States. I do not 
quite believe it was the intention of Congress to place any such 
construction upon the lafy as they placed upon it. As to the pur- 
chase of the land in Maryland, there seems to be a controversy 
as to the sale of land. The strong power of condemnation is 
now asked, in order that this land may be taken by condemna- 
tion when it can not be had upon terms mutually agreed upon. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is not the gentleman aware that the power 
was given last Congress for that very purpose? Why do you 
say it is now asked? 

Mr. CARLIN. Because it is provided in this provision of the 
law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is the law now. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then why enact it here? 

Mr. TAWNEY. We are simply amending this section and 
reenacting it. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not understand that provision, and that 
is what I am trying to get at now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, in order to set- 
tle any controversy that there may be in regard to Virginia, I ask 
that the following be read about the Virginia tract. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Probably I can get the information 
from the gentleman from Michigan that I desire to obtain. You 
are a member of the Committee on Appropriations. How much 
was appropriated last session of Congress for the purchase of 
this property in question? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. There was an unexpended ap- 
propriation of $80,000 or $85,000 that was to be expended for 
additions to the workhouse in the eastern part of this city. In 
addition to that $20,000 additional, sufficient to make it $100,000, 
for the purchase of two tracts and to make certain specified 
improvements on those tracts. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, do I understand the Appropria- 
tions Committee to say that the Government now has an option 
on the land which it desires to buy? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. In Virginia. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is that option within the limit of the 
appropriation made at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I would answer that there are 
about 1,100 acres, roughly, at $18 an acre in Virginia. As I 
understand, no definite arrangement has yet been made for the 
purchase of a tract in Maryland. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is it the purpose to buy a tract in Vir- 
ginia and also in Maryland? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. As I recall it, the act provided 
for the purchase of two tracts at some distance apart. They 
may both be in one State, or one in Virginia and the other in 
Maryland. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will read 
the first paragraph. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Very well. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It reads: 

Sites for reformatory and workhouse: The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to purchase two 
tracts of land widely separated, of not less than 1,000 acres each, either 
or both of which shall situated in the State of Maryland or in the 
State of Virginia— 

Either or both. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The site has been located in Virginia. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And not in Maryland. 

Mr. CARLIN. That is for one piece only. 

Mr. TAWNEY. These are two different institutions. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I understand the purpose of the pro- 
vision under consideration is to enable the Government to go 
ahead and take possession of the tracts either by purchase or 
condemnation. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman had been here during the dis- 
cussion, he would know better than that. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I could not hear everything that was 


said. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I stated 
that this law authorized the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to purchase these tracts of land and to take title to 


the land in the name of the District of Columbia. Now, under 
the general laws of the States of Virginia and Maryland, juris- 
diction over that land can not be transferred to the District of 
Columbia. It can only be transferred to the United States. 
Now, when they came to complete their purchase, they dis- 
covered that there is no one authorized to take title from the 
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State of Virginia, and this authorizes transfer of title to the 
Government of the United States. This is necessary in order 
that the General Government may have jurisdiction over these 
institutions when they are completed and in operation. That is 
the purpose of this, simply to change the name of the grantee. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
the land. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; to change the name of the grantee 
from that of the District to that of the United States. 

Mr. CARLIN. There is another purpose here. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. I think, for the general infor- 
mation of the House, I will ask to have read the paper which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read in the time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 14, 1909. 


In other words, to find a grantee for 


Hon. WASHINGTON GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. GARDNER: I inclose memorandum respecting the site 
selected for the workhouse, near Occoquan, Va., which was prepared for 
me by Capt. E. M. Markham, United States engineer, assistant to the 
engineer commissioner, who has been especially concerned in the selec- 
tion of the tract. 

Please note what Captain Markham, who has charge of all our street 
improvements, says at the end about the advantage found in the valu- 


able deposits of this tract. ‘ 
8 yours, Henry B. F. MACPARLAND. 


OFFICE ENGINEER COMMISSIONER OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, July 13, 1909. 


Memorandum respecting site selected for workhouse, known as the 
„Dawson tract,” near Occoquan, Fairfax County, Va.: 

Location.—This site is located on the north shore of the Occoquan 
River immediately across from the town of that name, about 20 miles 
from Washington by an air line and possibly 22 miles by railroad. 

Acreage and fopograpiw:— Taa tract is supposed to contain about 
1,100 acres, of which perhaps 700 are in pine and oak timber running 
from scrub to saw size. 

The tract has a frontage of about 2,500 feet on the Occoquan River, 
with good water depths immediately adjacent to its river bluffs.. From 
the river it rises vary et to the north to a series of plateaus with ele- 
vations of perhaps 125 feet above water. The river side of the tract 
is largely cut up by small streams and ravines, but the higher ground 
contains extensive areas for very excellent building sites. 

Character of soil and timber.—The soil, thro lack of attention, 
is at present poor, but the report of the horticulturist designated by 
the Agriculture Department to inspect the tract is a most favorable 
one, and indicates that with proper care and fertilization it will sup- 
port all classes of farming, grazing, and general cultivation contem- 


ated. 
ss The timber has been largely removed, but sufficient quantity remains 
for all local building needs as well as, with proper conservation, for 
future needs of construction and fuel supply. 

Buiding materials.—Stone exists in abundant quantity on the river 
side of this tract, suitable for all classes of concrete construction as 
well as for road building, for which latter purpose there also exists 
bank gravel in quantity. In the 0 uan River adjacent to this site 
are found beds of ee and gravel suitable for all classes of concrete 
construction and finish. 

Cost.—This tract is offered at $18 per acre, plus $6,000 for a rock- 
crushing plant located on the tract, consisting of two crushers, boilers, 
engines, derricks, etc., and $500 for certain improvements, consisting 
of fairly well conditioned cottage and barn, also located on the tract. 

Transportation.—This site lies about half a mile west of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, connection with which is 

roposed to be made by preon labor chrovgs the intervening property, 
Enara as the “ McElroy tract,” the owner thereof having expressed his 
willingness and desire to offer a right of way for that purpose. 

Water connection with the District is had by way of the Potomac 
River and Occoquan Creek, with reasonable depths throughout and load- 
ing depths available without wharf construction imm tely adjacent 
to the river bluffs of the tract. 

(Water transportation to a workhouse site is deemed desirable, with 
the idea that cheap ee grege may thereby be had for such stone 
product as shall be secu for municipal uses from quarrying operations 
as well as for the transportation of manure, street sweepings, etc., to be 
removed from the District for purposes of fertilization.) 8 

Health conditions. — This tract is located well back from the Potomac 
* River and out of contact with any low, mosquito-breeding ground. The 
Occoquan River is one of very rapid fall and devoid of any condi- 
tions or situations that could be objectionable from a health stand- 


oint. 
i The building sites will be on a high, well-drained plateau, entirely 
open to breezes that may prevail from whatsoever direction. 


IN GENERAL, 


This tract would seem to be eminently suited to giving, in quarry 
operations, farming, truck gardening, etc., a large amount of employ- 
ment to the inmates of the workhouse, and should, with proper ad- 
ministration, be more than self-sustaining. Moreover, the existence on 
the site of building materials in the form of timber, stone, sand, and 
groya should make the expense of its permanent buildings a minimum. 

t is further expected that an eventual quarry development, turning 
out a stone product suitable for municipal peros and construction 
work, should efect an important saving the cost of municipal im- 
provements. 
Captain of Engi = o United Stat rmy 
ain o neers, Unite ates A A 
Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] says the present law provides for condemnation, 
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Whether it does or not, I think, makes no difference in this case, 
so far as the point of order is concerned, although, as a matter 
of fact, it does not so provide. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Illinois will pardon 
me 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman just let me proceed for a 
moment? I should like to have time to make a short state- 
ment myself. The present law authorizes and directs the com- 
missioners to purchase the land. That is the law. Then, in 
making the appropriation, it provides for the purchase or con- 
demnation and the building. Whether that authorizes con- 
demnation proceedings I do not propose to argue. I do not 
think it does, and that is the very reason the commissioners 
have asked to have this item inserted. Knowing that this does 
not authorize condemnation, they propose that this shall author- 
ize condemnation. But even if the original act did authorize 
condemnation, that was for property to be purehased, the title 
of which should go to the District Commissioners. This pro- 
vides for the purchase of property the title to which shall run 
to the United States. 

So that if the original act did provide for condemnation in 
the same language this item would be subject to the point of 
order. It is not pretended, however, that the same language 
applies, that the same condemnation by the original act is one 
merely of inference, and in any case the law is changed. The 
original proposition was that the title to the land should run 
to the District Commissioners.. This is a purchase of land the 
title to which is to run to the United States. 

: aoe I would like to say a word on the merits of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. GAINES. Before the gentleman goes to the merits of the 
proposition I would like to ask him a question. The gentleman 
has not made the point of order against that which he claims to 
be the new legislation, to wit, the change of authorization from 
the purchase in the name of the commissioners to that in the 
name of the United States. Is not that correct? 

Mr. MANN. I think the Chair understood the point I made. 
To authorize the condemnation of land to run to the District 
Commissioners is not the same as to authorize the condemnation 
of land the title to which shall run to the United States. I am 
not making the point of order on the purchase of the land at all; 
I am making it on the question of condemnation of land. If the 
original act authorized the condemnation, it was a condemnation 
of land the title to which should go to the commissioners; this 
is a proposition to authorize the condemnation of land the title 
to which shall go to the United States. 

Now, as to the merits of the proposition. If this were for the 
purpose of purchasing a particular piece of ground, there would 
be warrant for putting in condemnation proceedings, but here is 
an authorization for the purchase of a few thousand acres of 
land in Maryland or Virginia, and in any event we shall pay two 
prices for the land. There is plenty of land in Virginia and 
Maryland near here that can be purchased for $8 or $10 an 
acre, and we will pay fully twice that. But if we condemn the 
land we would pay still more. 

What I want is this, and this is the point: If the commis- 
sioners buy the land they are responsible for the price they pay 
for it, They must be prepared to meet the criticism that may 
be made on the price of that as compared with other land, but 
if the commissioners can condemn the land, no matter what the 
price is, there is no criticism that can be leveled at them. 
It is often a convenient way of paying a high price for land to 
condemn it, because after the court has passed upon it you 
can not say it was their judgment; they say it was the judg- 
ment of the court, when we all know that the price paid for 
land depends partly upon the temper of the people around and 
largely upon the men who represent the two sides, and mainly 
upon the witnesses that are called. We have paid here two 
prices for the land upon which the House Office Building stands, 
three prices for that upon which the Senate Office Building 
stands, and we are now proposing under present condemnation 
proceedings to pay several prices for land between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth streets south of Pennsylvania avenue. I think 
the gentleman from Missouri would admit that we pay a fancy 
price for it if we get it; but if we have to buy a particular 
piece of land we may be obliged to take it under condemnation 
proceedings; but there is plenty of competition for the sale of 
land in Virginia and Maryland for these people to get the 
land and be responsible for the price they pay for it without 
being able to shift the responsibility onto the courts. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized the purchase of certain sites in Virginia 
and Maryland for the purpose of erecting and_ maintaining 
thereon two public institutions, Under the language of the sec- 
tion in the District of Columbia appropriation bill granting this 
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authority Congress has said, “for the purchase or condemna- 
tion of said sites”—that was after the authority had been ex- 
tended—and then, “for the purchase or condemnation of said 
sites, work of preparing same, for building said temporary 
structures, and means necessary thereto.” 

Now, this part of the law it is not proposed to change by 
the language against which the gentleman from Illinois makes 
the point of order. The only part of this law authorizing the 
purchase of these two sites that it is proposed to change is the 
name of the grantee in the instrument by which the title of the 
land is to be conveyed. The means of acquiring that title as is 
now authorized by law is not changed in the least. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is obyious to anybody who will read the 
two clauses that there is a change in the language. The lan- 
guage is a great deal more detailed 

Mr. TAWNEY. That does not affect the question at all. If 
under either or both of these acts the right to exercise the 
power of eminent domain is conferred, the particular language 
under which that right has been conferred is immaterial. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In just a moment. I am talking now, Mr. 
Chairman, about the fact that this condemnation has been 
authorized by law, and it is not proposed to change that law 
which does authorize the exercise of the right of eminent do- 
main, nor does it change the purpose for which the authority to 
exercise that right has been given. I now yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, or can the gentleman of his 
own knowledge say it is not true, that no doubt existed as to the 
right to condemn under the former law when this language was 
so radically changed in this amendment? What was the object 
of changing it unless it was questionable whether the right was 
given under the statute? In the second place, will the gentle- 
man say if he doubts that it is a change of law in this, to 
change the name of the grantee from the Commissioners of the 
District to the United States? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I said in the outset that undoubtedly to 
change the name of the grantee was a change of existing law, 
but it is not against that part of the paragraph that the gen- 
tleman makes his point of order. There is no doubt about the 
right to exercise the power of eminent domain under the exist- 
mg a: The doubt is as to the party clothed with this au- 
thority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I understood the gentleman right, his 
point of order was to the language beginning in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota main- 
tain that the provision in the pending bill is identical in lan- 
guage with the existing law—the provision against which the 
point of order is made? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The language is not identical, but the power 
and the authority are identical. There is no change whatever 
with respect to the powers given under the proposed law and 
the power which has been granted under the existing law in re- 
spect to condemnation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The comment made in the House Manual 
on page 415 is as follows: 

Existing law may be repeated verbatim in an appropriation bill, but 
the slightest change of the text causes it to be ald out. 

Under the authority there laid down the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, after line 2, insert: 

“The 12-inch main for the general use of and to afford fire protec- 
tion to the National Training School for Boys, authorized in the District 
of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1910, shall be laid 
forthwith, and the cost thereof paid from the revenues of the water 
department.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I now ask for the 
reading of the amendment which I offered sometime ago. 

The clerk read as follows: 

hat the me 3 Base raph 1906, making it a misdemeanor in 
the District of Columbia to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for 
the support and maintenance by any person of his wife or of his or her 
minor children in destitute or necessitous circumstances, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended by adding thereto section 4, as hereinafter 
provided. 

“Sec. 4. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the juvenile court, 


concurrently with the criminal court, to hear and determine all cases 
arising under this act.” 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, against that amendment I 
make the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I hope the gentleman will reserye 
his point of order. 

Mr. BOWERS. I make the point of order because it is 
manifestly subject to a point of order, and I am going to renew 
it at the end of any discussion of it, and it is partly to save 
time and save the discussion that I make the point of order now. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I wish the gentleman would at 
least give me a moment in which I may show the necessity for 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. BOWERS. I will reserve the point, but I serve notice 
that I shall renew it just as soon as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan concludes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be 
able to convince the gentleman. I am satisfied that I can not 
say what I desire to say in five minutes, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted to proceed for ten 
minutes, 

Mr. BOWERS. I object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Then I will proceed for five. 

Mr. Chairman, the act of March 19, 1906, creating the juvenile 
court conferred upon that court concurrently with the criminal 
court jurisdiction under the existing nonsupport law. This 
law was subsequently amended by the act of March 23, 1906, 
so as to afford relief also to the wife and to children up to 
16 years of age, but made no mention of any particular court. 

Recently the supreme court of the District has decided that 
the juvenile court has no jurisdiction under this latter act. The 
eases have been appealed, but the court of appeals has ad- 
journed for the summer months. The juvenile court has been 
proceeding in the trial of these cases, having disposed of 796 
of them during the last calendar year. 

Mr. BOWERS. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield a 
moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, sir. 8 

Mr. BOWERS. I want to withdraw the objection I made a 
moment ago for unanimous consent for the gentleman to pro- 
ceed for ten minutes. So far as I am concerned, I will be glad 
to have him proceed for that length of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any other objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Recently, in the case of Leo West, 
Mr. Justice Stafford, of the Supreme Court, decided that the 
juvenile court had no jurisdiction. As I have said, the case 
has been taken to the court of appeals, but the court of ap- 
peals has adjourned for the summer, so that there can be no 
relief granted in this case for the present. During the last year 
the able judge who presides over this court has heard more 
than 796 cases, and by the aid of the police of the District has 
been able to collect from husbands and fathers, which have 
been paid over to wives and children, more than a thousand 
dollars each week, which doubtless would have been wasted 
or expended in other directions; otherwise these wives and these 
children might have been a burden upon the District of Co- 
lumbia. At this time there are more than 400 families that 
are getting relief through this legislation, and it is for this rea- 
son that I hope that not only the gentleman who made the ob- 
jection, but every other member of the committee will be will- 
ing that this amendment be enacted into law. Ordinarily 
speaking, I am not in favor of legislating in this manner, but 
the necessities of the case seem to be such that I feel that this 
legislation ought to be enacted at this time. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that when we come together in December at the 
regular session, when the District Committee could have an 
opportunity to pass upon this legislation, they would imme- 
diately report it, and the House would adopt it. I ask every 
fair-minded gentleman, Why delay this legislation for that 
length of time if so much good can be accomplished in the 
meantime by enacting this into law now? 

I want to say that I am not alone by any means in my opin- 
ion that by the act of March 23, 1906, it was intended that the 
juvenile court should have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
criminal court in this District in this class of cases, and I want 
to add, in that connection, that the criminal court has only one 
judge presiding at this time, and that there will be no oppor- 
tunity for jury trials for some months to come, and therefore, 
in all of this class of cases, practically speaking, there can be 
no enforcement of the law for some months to come. And to 
show you that I am not alone in my contention in this respect, 
I send to the desk a letter from Mr. Baker, United States dis- 
trict attorney, addressed to the Attorney-General- of the United 
States, calling his attention to the necessity for this legislation 
and also suggesting himself that there was doubtless no ques- 
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tion upon the part of Congress but that they intended that the 
juvenile court had concurrent jurisdiction with the criminal 
court in these nonsupport cases. Now, I hope that each mem- 
ber of the committee will listen to that letter of the United 
States district attorney. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUNE 25, 1909. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I respectfully recommend that an effort be made to obtain from 
Congress, at the earliest possible date, an act amending the act of 
March 23, 1596, making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia 
to abandon or willfully a to provide for the support and main- 
tenance by any person of his wife or of his or her minor children in 
destitute and necessitous circumstances, so as to confer upon the 
uvenile court (created by the act of March 19, 1906) jurisdiction to 
ear and determine cases under this act, and I inclose herewith a form 
for such a proposed bill. 

This amendment is desired on account of two recent decisions of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, one in the case of United 
States v. Leo 8. West, at law No. 51481, which was a case of a writ of 
certiorari issued to the juvenile court to determine whether or not the 
uvenile court has jurisdiction over a case involving the desertion by a 
usband of his wife where there were no children. This office, together 
with the corporation counsel's office of the District of Columbia, ap- 
peared on behalf of the United States and argued that the act of March 
23, 1906, under which this prosecution originated in the juvenile court, 
confer: jurisdiction apon the juvenile court because it was an act 
in pari materia with the class of cases which had already been in- 
trusted to the juvenile court by the act of March 19, 1906. The su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia, acting through the Hon. Wen- 
dall P. Stafford, decided that the juvenile court had no jurisdiction of a 
case In which a wife was deserted by her husband where there were no 
children, nnder this act of March 23, 1906. 

There was another case argued and submitted in the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia on a petition for a writ of beas cre 
This is the case of Otto Linaweaver, Habeas Corpus No. 488. e 
8 was filed to release Otto Linaweayer from the workhouse of the 

istrict of Columbia, and in the ponr it was alieged that the war- 
rant of commitment of the juvenile court under which the said Lina- 
weaver was committed was null and void. Said Linaweaver was sery- 
ing the sentence in the workhouse of the District of Columbia for fail- 
ure to support his wife and minor child, under the of 16 8 to 
wit, of the age of 1 year, as provided in the act of March , 1906. 
Chief Justice Clabaugh has announced in this case that his opinion will 
follow the decision of Jndge Stafford in the case just cited of Leo 8. 
West, and that he will discharge Otto Linaweaver from the custody of 
the superintendent of the workhouse on the ground that the action of 
the juvenile court was without authority. 

These two decisions strip the juvenile court of jurisdiction under the 
act of March 23, 1906. have applied for a special appeal to the 
court of appeals of the District of Columbia from the order in the case 
of Leo S. West, and as soon as Chief Justice Clabaugh has signed an 
order in the case of Otto Linaweaver I will appeal also from his de- 
cision in that case. 

It seems to me almost self-evident that Congress intended that the 
juvenile court should have jurisdiction over this class of offenses pro- 
vided for in the act of March 23, 1906. The machinery provided for by 
Congress for the juvenile court is one peculiarly adapted for handling 
this class of cases, and there is now collect and disbursed in the 
juvenile court over a thousand dollars a week from delinquent hus- 
bands and fathers. It would be a most unfortunate occurrence were 
this court to be deprived of that class of cases which it has handled 
most satisfactorily up to the present time. 

Respectfully, . 
DANIEL W. BAKER, 
United States Attorney, District of Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dxru in the chair). The time of 
the gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
` Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like two minutes more. 

Mr. BOWERS. The letter has been completed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does the gentleman still insist on 
his point of order? 

Mr. BOWERS. I insist upon it, and I shall insist upon it if 
it is ten minutes or fifteen minutes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 


For expenses of the court of inquiry provided for in chapter 265 of 
the act approved March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 836): For services 
cf clerks and reporters, witness fees, messenger and janitor service, 
and such other employees as may be required, and for all other abso- 
lutely necessary expenses; to be expended by the Pay Department of 
the Army under the direction of the Secretary of War, to remain avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1910, $15,000. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question or two on this matter. I do not know that I want to 
offer any amendment. The original estimate for this was sent 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and the principal item 
in it was for mileage. Now, I see the language does not cover 
mileage, unless it is covered under the general term “or other 
necessary expenses.” It seems to me, when you file a bill of 
particulars on expenses, as they do in this section, such as 
witness fees, clerks, porters, messengers, and janitor service, 
when the principal sum to be expended is mileage, you ought 
to mention the word “ mileage.” Otherwise the question might 
come up whether you are not giving $15,000 for these particular 
expenses, which is certainly a great deal more than is neces- 
sary for that, and let them charge the general mileage after 
providing for the general expenses out of the sum that is given 
by the Government for the entire army for this fiscal year. 
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Mr. TAWNEY. I would say to the gentleman that the words 
“witness fees” of course include mileage. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, no. It might include witnesses, but 
it does not include the expenses of the court traveling from 
place to place and-sending men from place to place. 

Mr. TAWNEY. They can not charge mileage. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If an officer is brought before a court, 
he gets his mileage from a sum appropriated for the army as 
a whole. If he is summoned as a witness to this court, would 
he get his mileage? It seems to me that it ought to be paid 
out of this appropriation and not out of the sum appropriated 
for the army. This is a specific trial, entirely independent of 
regular business of the army. The officers are paid out of the 
general appropriation, so far as their salaries are concerned; 
but the War Department in sending this estimate to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs called attention to the fact that this 
court, being composed of officers on the retired list, it was a 
question whether they had the right to send them away from 
the seat of Government and pay mileage. This is a specifically 
appointed commission, through an act of Congress, and I think 
they should be paid as such, and especially so as to all ex- 
penses of the board. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you not add the word “mileage?” 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. What I wanted to find out is as to the 
necessity, and I will add it if necessary. Now it strikes me as 
too much; but I do not care to go into that particularly. 

Mr. BURLESON. I understand the gentleman to say this 
amount is excessive? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not understand that under the act 
we passed for the Brownsville court it was intended that they 
should send for all the soldiers that were discharged and compel 
them to go before that court. I think what was intended by 
Congress—certainly so far as I am concerned—was that a tri- 
bunal should be created before which every one of these dis- 
charged soldiers who believed he had been dealt with unfairly 
could himself appear before, and submit what evidence he could 
to show his innocence; and if he satisfied the court he could 
be reinstated, his reinstatement to date back to the date of his 
discharge. It seems to me there ought not to be any specific 
inducement for the court to summon all these men before it. 
If there is a man who has not evidence of his innocence to 
establish a right to reinstatement, he ought not to be harassed 
by a subpœna to be brought before the court when he does not 
want to go before the court. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to say that in my mind they 
are going to permit all these soldiers to reenlist. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. In my judgment they ought to be per- 
mitted to reenlist where innocent of crime, 

Mr. BURLESON. I do not think they ought. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think a very large majority of these 
soldiers should be reenlisted. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Suppose one of these soldiers should go 
voluntarily, he would get his mileage, would he not? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I think not. But I will tell you what 
he does get. If he is reinstated, he gets pay of the rank he had 
when he was discharged to the date he is reinstated, and he is 
reinstated without loss of any pay, which is a very large in- 
ducement for the innocent to appear. 

Mr. KEIFER. That is not made a part of this appropriation? 

Mr. OLMSTED. He is to get reinstated at his own expense, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly; and if he establishes his 
right to be reinstated he is abundantly compensated, although 
not compensated for the humiliation for the discharge when 
innocent. If mileage is paid from other appropriations, this 
amount should be reduced. I move to strike out “fifteen” 
and insert “ ten.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 19, strike out “fifteen” and insert “ten.” 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] is opposed to the execution of 
the law which we passed on the 3d day of March last. That is 
a law which grew out of a very unfortunate affair. After long 
discussion in the Senate and not much here, a bill was passed, 
and then became law, providing for a court of inquiry to hear 
and report on the status of certain members of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, United States Army. In pursuance to that a court of 
inquiry, consisting of five officers, has been appointed. A re- 
corder has been appointed, and the court itself has entered upon 
the work required of it by the act. It is required by the act to 
make a final report at the end of one year, and such other 
reports from time to time as it may be called upon to make by 
the Secretary of War. Everything is specifically provided for 
in that act, except there was no appropriation to pay the ex- 
peases of this court of inquiry. Now, it is not the purpose of 
this appropriation proposed here to pay the officers of the court, 
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certainly not their salaries, and I think not for any of their tray- 
eling expenses; so that it is not necessary to provide in the ap- 
propriation bill that we are passing to-day anything about the 
trayeling expenses or salaries for the court. 

That court of inquiry will take the usual course, and the 
officers engaged upon it will be taken care of in the usual way 
of officers engaged upon a court of inquiry or a court-martial. 
The matter has been under investigation long enough to enable 
the court and the War Department to know approximately how 
much money they will need in order to carry out this law. It 
is not a matter of speculation any more. The Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as recently as June 8 last, recommended 
that there should be an appropriation in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act of March 3, 1909, of $25,000, and that 
recommendation was made on account of a report that was 
made to him by the Secretary of War, Hon J. M. Dickinson, 
who also reached the conclusion that $25,000 was necessary to 
complete the work of this court of inquiry. ‘There is no pur- 
pose to enlarge the powers of the court, but simply to have it 
proceed and carry out the law. The draftsmen of the bill un- 
der consideration here thought it might do to cut it down to 
$15,000. I am doubtful about the wisdom of making an ap- 
propriation less than the estimate. Now, the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] is to cut it down to $10,000, 
which is less than half the amount that the Secretary of War 
and the court of inquiry and the Secretary of the Treasury 
think is necessary. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. In each State the fees of witnesses are fixed 
by statute. For instance, in some States it is $1.50 and in 
other States $2 a day, and in taxing up costs you tax up wit- 
ness fees, so many days’ attendance, and mileage. Now, what 
statute is there which fixes the fee for the attendance of wit- 
nesses in this case? Is the amount of the fee to be determined 
by the court? s 

Mr. KEIFER. It is determined by the general law of the 
United States and the practice as to courts-martial and courts 
of inquiry and the regulations of the đepartment. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How much is that? 

Mr. KEIFER. I am not sure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The word “fees” would not in- 
clude mileage. 

Mr. KEIFER. It might include mileage. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It does not anywhere else. Costs 
elsewhere are taxed for fees, so many days’ attendance, and 
mileage. 

Mr. KEIFER. I can not say that the Secretary of War was 
mistaken when he recommended the appropriation in exactly 
the language used in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this court of inquiry is required to make a 
final report at the end of one year. Part of that time has ex- 
pired, and if we are going to give them no money, or too little 
money, to enable the court to proceed to its final work, we are 
certain to prolong the court and increase the expense, and they 
will be back here with another emergency appropriation, and 
this unfortunate affair will be extended into the future very 
greatly. So I think the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HULL] ought not to be adopted, and I think really the bill 
does not carry enough. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] to strike out“ fifteen,” 
in line 19, and insert “ ten.” 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Kirn) there were—ayes 42, noes 55. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, after line 19, insert: 

“To provide for payment of extra compensation for the officers com- 

osing the board appointed to pass upon the eligibility of colored troops 


harged by executive orders on account of the Brownsville riot for re- 
enlistment in the army, $1,500 each per annum; in all, $7,500." 


Mr. BURLESON. I make the point of order on that item, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will withhold 
the point of order, the purpose of the amendment is this—— 

Mr. BURLESON. It is very plain. The item speaks for 
itself. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman understand that these 
officers who are now conducting this court of inquiry are on 
active duty and will therefore get the compensation of an officer 
of the rank of major, with all the allowances? 

Mr. BURLESON. I do. 


Mr. TAWNEY. And that this provision limits their addi- 
„ on account of being on active duty to 

Mr. BURLESON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. BURLESON. That this appropriation is not authorized 
by law, and is an increase of compensation allowed under the 
aw. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The funds ace 


trict of Columbia in 
the United States, 


organized militia in joint and separate encampments for purposes of 
instruction. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to the 
paragraph. 


Mr. TAWNEY. I offer an amendment to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what does the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? 

Mr. MANN. To the paragraph just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 24, strike out the word “hereafter” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words“ during the fiscal year 1910.” 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw the point of order if that 
amendment is to be offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I offer an amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I do not know that I care to make the point 
of order, but I want an explanation from the chairman; it 
may be that I am unduly ignorant about the matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter from 
the War Department requesting this change in the existing law 
and giving the reasons therefor. The Secretary of War says: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 2, 1909. 

Sır: I have the honor to advise you that the Auditor for the War 
Department has ruled that the annual appropriation under section 
1661, Revised Statutes, as amended, can not be used to pay the ex- 

mses of the militia attending joint camps of instruction, which rulin, 

s been confirmed by the Comptroller of the Treasury, who holds tha 
under the provisions of the act approved May 27, 1908, these funds 
may no longer be somes to meet such ses. This action is based 
upon section 15 of the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the 
act above cited, which reads in per: 

“+ * * all payments to the militia under 
section and allowances for mileage shall be 
sums rp cio for such purposes.” 

The department, however, has taken the view that the language of 
section 15 does not restrict the payment of militia expenses to such 
appropriations as Congress may provide for joint encampments, and 
that 17 7 appropriation under section 1661, Revised Statutes, is also 
available. 

As a result of the construction pens upon the statute by the ac- 

accounts of disbursing officers of 


the provisions of this 
made solely from the 


“And the funds accruing the several Sta 


District of Columbia in the o 
as amended, shall be spolics' 
y the participa 
se te encampments for 
full citation of the laws involv 
in the comptroller's decision, a copy of which is inclosed for your 
r i s 7 8 
ery respectfully, OBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
Hon. Francis E. WARR: 


EN, 
United States Senate. 

This is to enable the War Department and the accounting 
officers to settle the accounts of militia officers incurred under 
existing law and under the construction by the auditor. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist on offering my 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman from Minnesota insists on 
his amendment now, I will insist on my point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. My amendment modifies the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEEN- 
ERSON ] be reported for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the words “or hereafter,” line 24, page 8. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit 
my reasons to the gentleman in charge of the bill why this pro- 
posed clause or section should not be adopted in the manner in 


which it is here. If I may address the House on the amend- 
ment I have offered : 

Mr. TAWNEY. I submit that when the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is before the committee he will have an opportunity to 
speak. It is not before the committee, because the point of 
order is pending. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota what sums are involved under this amendment, what 
moneys will be paid out that can not now be paid under au- 
thority of law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know the amount, and I do not 
know the number of accounts. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is the character of them? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They are expenses incurred by the state 
militia officers under the militia law. 

Mr. BURLESON. The difficulty sought to be remedied was 
occasioned by a disallowance of the accounts of the disbursing 
officers of the States concerned in maneuvers of 1908. These 
accounts of disbursing officers were disallowed, and it is now 
sought to validate those expenditures. A million dollars was 
appropriated for joint maneuvers, and an amount in excess of 
this amount was expended, being taken from the appropria- 
tion for state militia instruction made under the Dick Act. 

Mr. MANN. I think that I can give the gentleman the in- 
formation. Under the law as it is now construed there is no 
appropriation out of which they can pay the expenses of these 
officers when attending a camp for instruction, because it is not 
a camp for maneuvers, and they have disallowed these items 
of expense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the time of the gentle- 
man is extended two minutes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does this only relate to the pay of officers 
who are attending camps of inspection? 

Mr. MANN. That is what I understand. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; it is general maneuvers. It is not the 
officers only. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it held by the department that there is no 
authority for the payment of any expenditures for militia at- 
tending general maneuvers? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Let me say that when the maneuvers 
were provided for it appropriated in the act that the money for 
the payment of the militia should be limited to the regulars, or 
should be limited to the amount appropriated. Now, it seems 
that there is a shortage on some of the maneuvers, or will be 
for this year; and if they can utilize the appropriation for the 
militia it will go to help pay the expenses of the militia, as they 
claim to me, and would really save a deficiency next winter. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will let me read official infor- 
mation, he will not proceed any more in misinformation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Oh, let me finish what I was saying. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about an official letter, stating 
what this is. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. And I am talking about a letter that 
I have. What I objected to in the language of the bill was that 
it looked like it made a permanent appropriation out of the 
general funds appropriated for the militia for other purposes 
and permitted their use for the joint camps of instruction and 
maneuvers, provided for by special appropriation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not simply a case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul? Are you not taking from the militia in order to 
pay what would ordinarily come out of these regular appro- 
priations? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. My idea is that the Congress of the 
United States in all its appropriations for joint maneuvers and 
camps of instruction should keep an accurate knowledge of 
what money it was expending for that purpose, and that the 
general fund for the militia is for the maintenance of the 
militia in the States, and that there ought to be no mixing of 
those two funds, that Congress should continue to keep accurate 
and full information as to what the maneuyers are costing, 
and that the militia and War Department should be controlled 
entirely by what Congress gives each year for that purpose and 
should under no circumstances or at any time intrench upon 
the general funds of the militia that go to the different States. 
That is my idea, and my objection to the words “ or hereafter ” 
is that it seems to me it makes a permanent law out of this 
provision and that they could pay all expenses hereafter out 
of the militia funds that ought to be kept separate and used 
for the specific purpose proyided for by law. 


We STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. I have not the floor in my own right. 
Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, of course we are proceeding 

here by unanimous consent. I want to get some information 

before I either make or withdraw the point of order, and I 

have not yet succeeded in obtaining it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
the House on the pending proposition for a few minutes. I have 
given this matter some attention, and I was much surprised to 
see this clause in this deficiency bill. It reads: 

That the funds accruing to the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia in the operation of section 1661, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, as amended, shall be ans in the payment 
of expenses heretofore or hereafter incurred by the participation of their 
organized militia in joint and separate encampments for purposes of 
instruction. 

The evident purpose of this clause is to legalize certain dis- 
bursements made on the authority of the War Department by 
militia officers of the different States, but which have been held 
illegal by a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury. So 
far as this provision relates to the past it is proper enough, for 
it relieves the accounting officers, who ought to be relieved, as 
they acted in good faith on the authority of the War Depart- 
ment; but so far as it is prospective in its operation, it is cer- 
tainly improper in an appropriation bill. As a curative act it 
should be retrospective only, and I have therefore offered an 
amendment to strike out the words “or hereafter” where they 
occur in this clause. 

Unless those words are stricken out, we will be undertak- 
ing to amend a permanent law—a statute that has been on 
the books for a hundred years—in this hasty manner, There 
is no urgency, except as to the relief of the militia officers who 
are now charged with funds they disbursed under authority of 
the War Department pursuant to an interpretation of a statute 
now held erroneous by the comptroller. I am in favor of grant- 
ing that relief at once, but I object to legislating for the future 
in this hasty manner. I agree with the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. HULL], and for that reason I hope the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] will not insist upon his point of order, 
for if the clause is confined to curing past errors, curing the 
illegal appropriation of funds in the past, it is proper; but if 
you, in this way, seek to amend section 1661 of the Revised 
Statutes, I certainly, for one, desire to object. I desire the 
House to remember that there is a clear distinction between the 
appropriation reported for the army and the one for the militia, 
An appropriation for the army is limited by the Constitution to 
two years. 

The practice is to appropriate annually. Under the Constitu- 
tion there is no limit upon the appropriations for the militia, 
and hence we have had for more than one hundred years, under 
section 1661, an appropriation of $200,000, which has been in- 
creased on several occasions up to $2,000,000, a permanent 
annual appropriation expended by the War Department with- 
out consent of Congress, without our passing judgment upon it 
at all. It is sought by this urgent deficiency bill to insert into 
that permanent appropriation a diversion of the object for 
which the money therein appropriated is to be expended. It 
is to change a law that has been in force for one hundred and 
one years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any objection to limit- 
ing the operation of this to the fiscal year 1910? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not aware of any such error as 
to 1910. This ruling of the comptroller was made last 
March 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is to tide over a difficulty that has 
arisen by reason of the comptroller’s decision and make it 
available to this fiscal year 1910. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will consider that suggestion. I am 
in favor of releasing all those who in good faith have expended 
the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the pending amendment, I would 
like to inform the gentleman. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This ruling was made last March, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. My question is this: The gentleman is 
doubtless an authority on militia, and I do not claim to be, but 
he is absolutely right on the idea that we ought to preserve 
these funds specially provided for the militia. My understand- 
ing from the War Department was that they had already di- 
verted some of these funds for the last maneuvers and encamp- 
ments, and that there was a little surplus there now that the 
officers had saved up, really robbing the militia, and now they 
could save a deficiency if they had it this year for the payment 
of debts already incurred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I want to supplement with one more 
statement. If the gentleman can say those expenses have not 
been diverted for the fiscal year, then he has got to strike out 
everything and confine it to that heretofore. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am not advised positively as to 
whether there has been any expenditure for this year. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Has it been set aside for the maneuvers 
of this year from that fund? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Your committee reported a bill to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 in 1908? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; and we appropriated a million for 
1909, and we appropriated $425,000 for 1910. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is the law which the comptroller 
Says exactly covers this purpose; that that is an appropriation 
for joint maneuvers, and that is made annually. You made it 
in 1908 and in 1909. Now they seek to divert the money which 
is had under the permanent appropriation to something that 
never was intended. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The gentleman hardly catches the point 
I wanted to get at. I am in full sympathy with everything 
he says, but the maneuvers for 1910 are now just being started. 
They will all be in operation in August or September. Now, 
if the state government has set aside from the militia appro- 
priations a certain sum, as they did last year, that has been 
held up, and the maneuvers are proceeding on that basis, is 
it not necessary to let it go for this fiscal year, in order to 
haye the maneuvers as perfectly conducted as they have been 
before? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand the question, and I think 
the gentleman can answer that himself. If the appropriation 
of $425,000, made in 1909, is not sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of present maneuvers, perhaps we may have to resort 
to the money appropriated for another purpose, and, perhaps, 
we ought to legalize the taking of these funds this year. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If we did not appropriate enough, let 
them have a deficiency, and not take it out of the militia fund. 
I would not want that done. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understand the gentleman says that 
you reported a clause appropriating $1,000,000 for maneuvers. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Not for this year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then I am mistaken. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. That is $425,000 for this year; but I 
will say to the gentleman that it was what the War Depart- 
ment asked for, all they said was necessary. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does not that cover these very same 
expenses? The comptroller ruled they ought to pay last year’s 
maneuvers out of the appropriation for 1908. Why not pay it 
out of the appropriation which it was intended to be paid out of? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. My idea is that they go on the theory 
that they can squeeze down on the militia funds of the various 
States for this year, as they did last, until it has gone to the 
point now where they have got to cut down the maneuvers if 
they do not utilize the funds as they did last year. If you con- 
fine it to this fiscal year, it is a notice that Congress does not 
want them to do it again. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would say that I have carefully read 
the three decisions the comptroller has made on this statute, 
overruling the claim that they made that it was payable out 
of the permanent appropriation. They were held to be payable 
out of the item in the annual army appropriation bill for 1908 
of $1,000,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Let me ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that the sum has been paid 
out of the permanent appropriation for the militia? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They were paid last year erroneously, 
as the comptroller holds. Now, why should we authorize them 
again to illegally spend money? We certainly ought to confine 
it to the past. It is in the nature of a curative act. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is all it is, and because the appropria- 
tion which is given for the joint maneuvers has been made, the 
same condition will prevail unless this amendment is enacted. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Correct that by authorizing the payment for 
the maneuvers out of the fund that is set apart for this pur- 
pose, and not for the militia. Is it not the real effect of this 
simply to take the money of the militia fund and give it for 
this purpose, when it was supposed it was covered by the funds 
for the maneuvers? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The clause in question refers to “joint 
and separate encampments for purposes of instruction.” This 


I ask unanimous consent that I may 
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no doubt refers to what is commonly called “ joint and separate 
maneuvers,” 

The militia act in section 14 refers to “ field or camp service 
for instruction,” and in section 15 to “encampment maneuyers 
and field instruction of the Regular Army.” It is important 
to bear in mind that these two objects of expenditures have been 
treated as two separate and distinct things in all the legisla- 
tion with reference to the militia. 

Joint maneuvers were covered by a separate item in each 
of the annual army appropriation bills for the last few years. 
Section 15 of the militia act authorizes the Secretary of War to 
provide for the participation of the organized militia in the “ en- 
campment, maneuvers, and field instruction of any part of the 
Regular Army,” and then declares that all payments tothemilitia 
under the provisions of this section and allowances for mileage 
shall be made “ solely from sums appropriated for such purpose.” 

Section 15 of the militia act, which alone authorizes joint 
maneuvers to be held, declaring that all payments on their ac- 
count shall be made solely from the sums appropriated for such 
purposes, it would seem to be clear that Congress did not in- 
tend that these expensive encampments and maneuvers, inyoly- 
ing the transportation of troops long distances, should be held 
except when a special appropriation had been made for that 
purpose. I submit that the question of a change of policy on 
this subject so that the War Department shall be empowered 
to authorize these expensive joint maneuvers and direct the 
payment of the expenses out of the permanent appropriation 
under section 1661, without the consent of Congress, is one that 
ought to be considered by the regular committees of Congress 
whose special work it is to consider such subjects and then sub- 
mitted to each House in an orderly manner. 

From what has been said it is clear that the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury does not in the slightest degree 
affect expenditures for state encampments or “separate ma- 
neuvers,“ and that any reference thereto in this bill is entirely 


unnecessary. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Cries of Vote! “J 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask that I may have five more minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARRETT. I want one moment in which I want to ask 
a question of the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has asked five minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. I wish to ask if it will not meet the object 
of the gentleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that this section go over for a little while, until the end 
of the bill, with the point of order pending? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not yield for that purpose. I de- 
sire to say to the gentleman from Kentucky that the effect of 
passing this paragraph and making it law would be to authorize 
the expenditure of money for maneuvers that are not now au- 
thorized. So that it would relieve the States, it seems to me, 
of the expenses that it is intended they should bear, and which 
the Constitution evidently contemplated they should bear. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. What does section 1661 of the Revised Statutes 
as amended provide for? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have it right here. It is a long sec- 
tion, but it provides for arming and furnishing ordnance stores, 
quartermaster stores, camp equipments, and then there is cer- 
tain authority for rifle practice and for expenses of inspection. 
It is to limit it to other purposes, in short, than those contem- 
plated by this act. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a permanent appropriation to the States? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is a permanent appropriation and 
has been for one hundred years. 

Mr. MANN. For the militia? 

Mr. STEENERSON. For this purpose. 

Mr. MANN. How much does it amount to in all? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Two million dollars a year, and it is 
divided according to population or representation in Congress. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Last year the militia was given $2,000,000 
for another specific purpose, not embracing maneuvers. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is another appropriation for the 
militia, a permanent annual appropriation of $2,000,000, for 
about the same purpose. That is section 13 of the militia act, 
which authorizes the Secretary of War to procure by purchase 
or manufacture and issue from time to time to the mili 
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ammunition, uniforms, clothing, equipage, and military stores of 

all kinds, but it is provided that the sum expended in the execu- 

tion of this section shall not exceed $2,000,000 in any fiscal year. 
To elucidate the subject further, I will insert in the RECORD 

the decision referred to and the act of June 22, 1906. 

An act to increase the efficiency of the militia and promote rifle practice. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the acts of February 12, 1887, and June 6, 1900, is hereby 
amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby annually appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of providing arms, ordnance stores, quar- 
termaster stores, and camp equipage for issue to the militia, such ap- 
propriation to remain a ble until expended.” 

Sec. 2. That section 2 of the act of February 12, 1887, is hereby 
amended and reenacted, so as to read as follows: 

Sync. 2. That said appropriation shall be apportioned among the sev: 
eral States and Territories, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
according to the number of Senators and Representatives to which each 
State respectively is entitled in the Congress of the United States, and 
to the Territories and District of Columbia such proportion and under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe: Provided, however, 
That no State shall be entitled to the benefits of the appropriation ap- 
portioned to it unless the number of its regularly enlisted, organ 
and uniformed active militia shall be at least 100 men for each Senator 
and Representative to which such State is entitled in the Congress of 
the United States. And the amount of said 9 which is thus 
determined not to be uvallable shall be covered back into the Treasury: 
Provided also, That the sums so apportioned among the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia shall available for the 
purposes named in section 14 of the act of January 21, 1903, for the 
actual excess of expenses of travel in making the inspections therein 
provided for over the allowances made for same by law; for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice, including the acquisition, construction, main- 
tenance, and equipment of shooting galleries and suitable target ranges; 
for the hiring of horses and draft animals for the use of mounted 
troops, batteries, and wagons; for forage for the same and for such 
other incidental expenses in connection with encampments, maneuvers, 
and field instruction provided for in sections 14 and 15 of the said act 
of January 21, 1903, as the Secretary of War may deem necessary.” 

Src. 3. That section 3 of the act of February 12, 1887, is hereby 
amended and reenacted as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the purchase or manufacture of arms, ordnance stores, 
quartermaster stores, and camp equipage for the militia under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be made under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, as such arms, ordnance and quartermaster stores, and camp equi- 
pase are now manufactured or otherwise provided for the use of the 

egular Army, and they shall be receipt for and shall remain the 
property of the United States, and be annually accounted for by the 
governors of the States and Territorles and b e commanding general 
of the National Guard of the District of Columbia, for which purpose 
the Secretary of War shall prescribe and supply the necessary blanks 
and make such regulations as he may deem necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States.” 

Sec. 4. That section 4 of the act of February 12, 1887, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That whenever any 8 furnished to any State or Ter- 
ritory or the District of Columbia, as hereinbefore provided, has been 
lost or destroyed, or has me unserviceable or unsuitable from use in 
service, or from any other cause, It shall be examined by a disinterested 
surveying officer of the organized militia, to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the State or Territory, or the comman general of 
National Guard of. the District of Columbia, to whom the property has 
been issued, and his report shall be forwarded by said 
5 general direct to the Secretary of War, and 
to the Secretary of War from the record of survey that th 
been lost or 83 through unavoidable causes, he is herel 
ized to relieve the 


amended. 
unsuitable, the Secretary of War shall direct what disposition, by sale 
or otherwise, shall be made of them, except unserviceable clothing which 
shall be destroyed, and if sold the proceeds of such sale shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States.” 

Approved, June 22, 1906, 


APPROPRIATION CHARGEABLE WITH PAYMENTS MADE TO MILITIA. 


The organized militia of a State, Territory, or of the District of 
Columbia, while participating, on the Sy seg of the governor of such 
State or Territory or of the commanding general of the organized 
Militia of the District of Columbia, in the encampment, maneuvers, and 
field instruction of any part of the Regular Army, can not properly be 
paid from the appropriation “Arming and equipping the militia,” but 
should be paid from the appropriation “ Hncampments and maneuvers, 
organized militia.” 


Assistant Comptroller Mitchell to the Secretary of War, March 29, 1909. 


I have received your communication of the 12th instant, as follows: 
Under date of February 18, 1909, the Assistant Comptroller of the 


‘Treasury confirmed an original construction of a statute the Auditor 
for the War Department under date of January 27, 1 The ques- 
tion. involving co on with 


e use of an pp toy arose in 
Company A, First Regiment, District 
for services while participati with 
troops of the Regular Arm encampments and field instructions at 
Fort Hunt, Va., in July and August, 1908: s camp was held under 
section 15 of the act of January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of 
May 27, 1908, payment for the services in question having. been made 
from the appro riation ‘Arming and equipping. the militia,’ whereas 
the auditor held that such payment should have been made from the 
appro riation ‘Encampment and maneuvers, organized militia.’ 
The opinion of the auditor is based upon so much of section 15 of 
January 21, 1903, as amended by the act of May 27, 1908, 


as vides that: 
Pee All payments to the militia under the provisions: of 
lowances for mileage shall be made solely. from 


the examination of a pay roll o 
of Columbia Militia, for pay 
n 


this section and all 
the sum appropriated for such purposes. 


“As the question of intention is always an important consideration 
in the construction of a statute, I to say for your information that 
the act of May 27, 1908, was framed b e National Guard Associa- 
tion, and, after carefu and consideration by the officers of the 
pana before Congress for action. From my 

e facts I am confident of the intention on 


1 
was 


the support the lar Army for militia mpost 
cated 12 section 15 o 2 A 


the aforesaid act. In order that this purpose 
might be more positively effectuated, the additional pa: ph quoted 
above was placed therein. It was clearly intended, therefore, that no 


Regular Army appropriation should be used for the militia, but that 
all expenses of the militia in joint encampments should be met from 
the annual appropriation vided under section 1661, Revised Statutes, 
as amended, and from such additional . as Congress might 
specifically provide therefor from time to time; and, further, that no 
mileage accounts should be paid from any militia appropriations. 

“The Judge-Advocate-General, in an opinion dated the 11th instant, 
has very ably and fully presented the views of the department in sup- 
port of its position that the language of section 15 does not restrict 
he payment of militia expenses to such appropriation as Congress may 
provide for joint encampments, but that in a 
priation under section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended, is also 
available, The arguments presented by the ml or apr mr gee it 
is believed, cogently sustain the construction of the statute in reference, 
and I therefore have the honor to request that you review your con- 
firmation of the auditor’s decision. 


tion thereto the appro- 


Sectio: th 
22, 1906 (34 Stat., 449), provides: 

“Section 1. That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby annually appro- 
priated. to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the purpose of providing arms, ordnance stores, quarter- 
master stores, and 5 for issue to the militia, such appro- 
priation to remain available until expended.” 

Sections 14 and 15 of the act of January 21, 1903 (82 Stat., 777, 
778), provide: 

“Spec. 14. That whenever it shall appear the report of inspec- 
tions, which it shall be the duty of the Secre Me of War to cause to be 
made at least once in each year by officers detalled by him for that pur- 
pose, that the organized militia of a State or Territory or of the District 
of Columbia is sufficiently armed, uniformed, and equipped for active 
duty in the field, the Secretary of War is authorized, on the requisition 
of the governor of said State or Territory, to pay to the quartermaster- 
general thereof, or to such other officer of the militia of said State as 
the said governor may designate and appoint for the purpose, so much 
of its allotment out of the said annual appropriation under section 1661 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, as shall be necessary for the pay- 
ment, subsistence, and transportation of such portion of zed 
militia as shall engage in actual fleld or camp service for instruction, 
and the officers and enlisted men of such militia while so engaged shall 
be entitled to the same pay, subsistence, and transportation or travel 
allowances as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of the 
Regular Army are or may hereafter be entitled by lac. 

Spo. 15. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to provide 
for participation by any part of the organized militia of any State or 
Territory on the request of the governor thereof, in the encampment, 
maneuvers, and field instruction of =e per: of the Regular Army at or 
near any military post or camp or lake or seacoast defenses of the 
United States. In such case the organized militia so particinating shall 
receive the same pay, subsistence, and transportation as is provided by 
law for the officers and men of the Regular Army, to be paid out of the 
appropriation for the pay, subsistence, and transportation of the army: 


The act of April 23, 1904 (33 Stat., 265), making appro tion 
the support of the army for the fiscal year 1905, te AN a ies * 

That no part of the sums appropriated for the support of the Regu- 
lar Army shall be used to ——. any part of the expenses of the organ- 
ized militia of any State, Territory, or District of Columbia, while en- 

ved in joint encampment, maneuvers, and field instruction of the 
— Army and militia, as provided by section 15 of the act of Janu- 
ary 21, 1903, entitled ‘An act to promote the efficiency of the militia, 


and for other purpose: 

“That the following sums be, and are hereby. appropriated for pay- 
ing the expenses of the organized militia of any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict of Columbia, participating in joint encampment, maneuvers, and 
field instruction of the Regular Army and militia, as provided by sec- 
tions 15 and 21 of the act of January 21, 1903, entitled ‘An act to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the militia, and for other purposes.’ 

“Por pay of officers and enlisted men, $300,000. 

„For purchase of supplies for the D Sper basin pin and Ordnance de- 
partments, including regular supplies, Incidental expenses, barracks and 
quarters, transportation of the militia and its supplies, clothing and 
equi „ leases of land and damages of property, $600,000. 

“For purchase of subsistence and supplies, $100,000. 

“The sums hereby appropriated for the expenses of the organized 
militia for such joint encampment, maneuvers. and field instruction 
shall be disbursed as, and for that purpose shall constitute, one fund; 
and the of War shall hereafter forward to Congress, at its 
next session. a detailed statement of the expenses of such encamp- 
ments and maneuvers.” 

By section 14, act of Janu 21, 1903, supra, the officers and en- 
listed men of the organized. militia of a State, Territory, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, while engaged in actual field or camp service for in- 
struction as therein provided, are paid: from its allotment out of the 
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annual appropriation under section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the act, supra. 

By section 15, act of January 21, 1903, the officers and enlisted men 
of the organized militia of any State or Territory, while participating 
in the encampment, maneuvers, and field instruction of any part of the 
Regular Army at or near any military post, etc., of the United States, 
were to be paid as therein provided out of the appropriation for the pay 
of the army. 

In other words, such officers and enlisted men of the organized militia, 
while participating in the encampment, maneuvers, and field instruction of 
any part of the Regular Army as provided in section 15 of said act, 
were treated in respect to pay as if they were part of the Regular Army. 
They were paid by a paymaster of the Regular Army out of the ap- 

ropriation pay of the army, and they could not be paid for such sery- 
ce out of the appropriation mentioned in section 14 of said act. 

The act of April 23, 1904, supra, provided that no sum appropriated 
for the support of the Reguiar Army should be used to pay any part 
of the expenses of the organized militia of any State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia while engaged in joint encampment, maneuvers, 
and field instruction of the Regular Army and militia as provided in 
said section 15, act of January 21, 1903, and appropriated specific sums 
for that purpose, and provided that “ the Secre ry of War shall here- 
after forward to Congress at its next session a detailed statement of 
the expenses of such encampments and maneuvers.” For like pur ‘ 
sums were appropriated by the act of June 12, 1906 (34 Stat.. 249), 
for the fiscal year 1907; the act of March 2. 1907 (34 Stat., 1164), for 
the fiscal year 1908; the act of May 11, 1908 (35 Stat., 115), for the 
fiscal year 1909. 

Section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat., 402), amends the act 
of January 21, 1903, as follows: 

“That section 15 of said act as amended be, and the same is hereby, 
amended and reenacted so as to read as fcllows: 

“*Sec. 15. That the peet 4 of War is authorized to provide for 
8 by any part of the organized militia of any State or 

rritory on the request of the governor thereof in the encampment, 
maneuvers, and field instruction of a pan of the Regular Army at or 
near any military post or camp or lake or seacoast defenses of the 
United States. In such case the organized militia so participating shall 
receive the same pay, subsistence, and transportation as is provided by 
law for the officers and men of the ae og? Army, and no part of the 
sums appropriated for the support of the Regular Army shall be used 
to pay any part of the expenses of the organ militin of any State, 
Territory, or District of Columbia while engaged in joint 8 
maneuvers, and field instruction of the Regular Army and militia, but 
all payments to the militia under the provisions of this section and all 
allowances for mileage shall be made solely from the sums 1 
for such pur rovided, That the command of such military post 
or camp and the officers and troops of the United States there sta- 
tioned shall remain with the regular commander of the post without 
regard to the rank of the commanding or other officers of the militia 
temporarily so encamped within its limits or in its vicinity: Provided 
further, That except as herein specified the right to command during 
such joint- encampments, maneuvers, and field instruction shall be 
governed by the rules set out in articles 122 and 124 of the rules 
and articles for the government of the armies of the United States. 
The sums appropriated for the organized militia for such joint encamp- 
ment, maneuvers, and field instruction shall be disbu as, and for 
that purpose shall constitute, one fund; and the Secretary of War 
shall forward to Congress, at each session next after said encamp- 
ment, a detailed statement of the expenses of such encampments and 


maneuvers.’ " 5 
By the above provision of the act of May 27, 1908, “the organized 
militia so rticipating shall receive the same pay, subsistence, and 
transportation as is provided by law for the cers and men of the 
ar Army, but all payments to the militia under the 
provisions of this section and all allowances for mileage shall be made 
solely from the sums appropriated for such pur oe 

In other words, the officers and enlisted men of the organized militia 
of any State of Territory while participating in the encampment, 
maneuvers, and field instruction of any part of the Regular Army at 
or near any military post, etc., of the United States are treated for 
pay purposes as officers and men of the Regular Army, and while they 
are not now, as provided by section 15, act of January 21, 1903, prior 
to its being amended, id out of sums appropriated for the support 
of the Regular Army, they are paid out of specific — riations made 
for that purpose and not out of the allotment of the State or Territory 
or District of Columbia from the annual appropriation under section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes, as amended. he act of May 27, 1908, 
supra, provides that “the sums appropriated for the organized militia 
for such joint encampment, maneuvers, and field instruction shall be 
disbursed as, and for that pu shall constitute, one fund; and the 
Secretary of War shall forward to Co „at each session next after 
said encampment, a detailed statement of the expenses of such encamp- 
ment and maneuvers.” 

While it is true that the object to be accomplished by the “ actual 
field or camp service for instruction,” as contemplated by section 14, 
act of January 21, 1903, is in a broad sense the same as the object 
sought to be accomplished by the “ joint encampment, maneuvers, and 
field instruction” of the organized ‘militia and the Regular Army, as 
contemplated by section 15 of said act as amended, the fact remains 
that Congress has provided that the expenses of the joint encampment 
shall be paid out of 1 specifically made for that — — 
and requires that the retary of War “shall forward to Congress, 
at each session next after said encampment, a detailed statement of 
the expenses. of such encampment and maneuvers.” The object of 
making specific appropriations for specific purposes susceptible of 
definition is to prevent money appropriated for such specific purposes 
from being diverted and u for other purposes, and also to prevent 
money appropriated for more genera purposes from being diverted and 
used for the pur, for whic cific appropria nona are made. 

The above statutes show that Congress has made, from time to time, 
specific appropriations for a specific purpose, namely, the-joint encamp- 
ment and maneuvers of the organized militia and the Regular Army, 
and requires the Secretary of War to forward to Congress, at each 
session next after such encampment, a detailed statement of the ex- 
penses of such encampment a maneuvers, and I am of opinion that 
said appropriations for said purposes are exclusive, and that the de- 
cision made by the auditor and approved by this office, supra, is correct 
and the same is adhered to. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, when two such authorities on 
the militia as the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr, Strenerson] and the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 


[Mr. Hut] disagree, it is difficult to know where to turn, unless 
to the War Department itself. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We do not disagree. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. We do not disagree at all. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps they do not. I heard the gentlemen 
arguing for fifteen minutes, and everybody else in the House 
thought they were disagreeing, but perhaps they were in 
agreement. 

I stated a while ago that this was to reimburse the militia 
for expenses incurred in attending joint camps of instruction. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] stated that it was to 
reimburse them for expenses incurred in attending general 
maneuvers. Now, for aught I know the two may be the same. 
It may be that a general maneuver is the same as a joint camp 
of instruction, and I appeal to the gentleman from Iowa for 
information upon that point, whether they are different things 
or whether they are the same thing. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will print as a part of my remarks the 
following letter: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 14, 1909. 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your telephone message, I beg to advise you 
that the Treasury Department has decided to pass the requisition of 
our state disbursing officer, and instructions to that effect have been 
ten and wire notification thereof sent to the adjutant-general of 

exas. r 

The difficulty in honoring this requisition resuited from a disallow- 
ance of the accounting officers of the Treasury Department of certain 
accounts of disbursing officers of the States concerned in the manen- 
vers for 1908. It has been necessary to ask Congress to validate the 
expenditures in question, and accordingly Senator WARREN has intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1691) to accomplish this. Hon. J. A. Tawney has 
under consideration a similar clause of legislation for embodiment in 
5 bill, which, it is ünderstood, will be passed by Congress at 
this session. 

As the disallowance in question not only affects the accounts of your 
disbursing officer, but involves the disbursing officers of a number of 
other States, the department is extremely desirous of having this matter 
corrected by legislation. Accordingly would suggest that you give 
the matter such consideration as will aid the department in its purpose. 


Very respectfully, 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
Hon. A. S. BURLESON, | 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understood the gentleman from Illi. 
nois to say it was for the purpose of paying for attendance at 
the schools of instruction. That is quite a different proposition. 
Joint camps of instruction“ are what we call the maneuvers. 
A camp and a school should not be confounded. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I asked. Are the general maneu- 
vers the same as the joint camps of instruction? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Joint camps of instruction and maneu- 
vers are the same, but schools of instruction are not the same. 
I understood the gentleman to say this was for the purpose of 
paying for attendance at schools of instruction. 

Mr. MANN. It is very likely that that is the statement which 
I made, because I have not differentiated. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If so, the gentleman was in error. The 
schools of instruction are at Leavenworth, and they do not 
pay a dollar out of the militia appropriation. They are at the 
different regimental headquarters, and nothing is paid out of 
the militia appropriation. That is paid for out of the army 
appropriation, while for the general maneuvers, in general 
camps of instruction, where large bodies of troops are brought 
together on a large scale, running up to a great many thou- 
sands, organized in brigades and divisions, Congress pays for 
that by specific appropriation for the militia and provides that 
they must not exceed the amount appropriated by Congress. 

Mr. MANN. Where the War Department refers to a joint 
camp of instruction, does it mean the same thing that the gen- 
tleman means when he referred to general maneuvers? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; undoubtedly. 

Mr. MANN. It is a wonder that they would not adopt some 
system of language in military tactics so that gentlemen who 
refer to the same subject use the same words. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, but not to give any information. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman explain the differ- 
ence between joint and separate camps of instruction which are 
named in the provision, and for which this money is to be 
utilized? 

Mr. MANN. I will not. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
this is the same provision as the bill introduced in the Senate 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. By the courtesy 
of the gentleman in charge of the bill I have a letter from the 
Secretary of War, relating to the Senate bill, which I under- 
stand the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNey] will have 
printed in the Recorp, Otherwise I should ask to have it 
printed myself. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Illinois has been 
so embarrassed in endeavoring to ascertain which of the two 
gentlemen, who are experts on the militia, knew what he was 
talking about, that he was paying no attention to gentlemen 
who were near him. Perhaps the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hull] can answer the question that was beyond the ability of 
the gentleman from Illinois, and that is to state the difference 
between joint and separate encampments for the purpose of 
instruction, in this provision in the bill. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I should imagine that the joint is when 
the Regular Army and the militia are together, and separate 
when each is on their own hook. I do not want that to be taken 
as correct, because all the appropriations are for joint ma- 
neuvers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Since the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, or who was formerly chairman, is unable to tell 
just what this language means, I wish to ask him whether the 
separate encampments are those which are held without the con- 
rai anes of the War Department by the militia in the various 

tates? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I can only guess the 
same as the gentleman from New York can, and he is a pretty 
good guesser. In Massachusetts last year and this year they 
ha ve eamp instruction, or maneuvers, and it may be that they 
have them in some place where there is no coast artillery. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is no place in Massachusetts 
where they can be held where there is no coast artillery, for 
they took care of that ten years ago. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. As to the separate maneuvers, I refer 
the gentleman to the War Department, for I never had it under 
my jurisdiction. 5 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I can have the attention of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, if he will agree to two amend- 
ments to strike out the words “or hereafter” and strike out 
the words “and separate,” so that the provision will be merely 
corrective of the mistake that has been made and not authorize 
future expenditures, I will withdraw the point of order, Other- 
wise I will be compelled to make it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would rather have the gentleman make the 
point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. All right, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To replace articles and material destroyed by fire, namely, to provide 
for the purchase of furniture, apparatus, reagents, fixtures, ete., to 
replace those destroyed by fire on the 9th of May, 1909, in the chemical 
laboratory on the fourth Soor of the building occupied by the United 
States Geological Survey, incinding the repairs to instruments and 
equipment made necessary by said fire, these emergency purchases 
to be made under such rules as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, $425. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 14, page 10, insert “to pay Orville H. Southmayde, United 
States deputy mineral surveyor, the amount found due him by the 
soon aah officers of the Treasury as per certificate No. 8526, 

Mr. MANN. To that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I reserve a point of order to that. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think it is subject to a point of order. It is an audited account 
for the fiscal year 1906. The certificate has been given, but 
owing to the unnecessary delay of examination by the examin- 
ing officers of the Interior Department the appropriation was 
allowed to lapse. It is not subject to a point of order, I appre- 
hend, because it' is an audited account. Furthermore, it is not 
subject to a point of order because of the general authority in 
the Secretary of the Interior to make surveys of public land 
of the United States and because of the special authority in the 
appropriation act under which the contract was made, the 
sundry civil act of March 3, 1905, authorizing the appropriation 
of $400,000 for the purpose of additional surveys of the ꝓublie 
lands. The circumstances are that that survey was made 
promptly, but owing to delay on the part of the field examining 
officers, the appropriation was allowed to lapse a little over a 
year ago. The account has been audited, and I have the cer- 
tificates of the auditing officers, and there can be no objection 
to it being allowed. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. When was the work done by the person who 
was employed by the Government to do the work? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. In 1906 and 1907. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was completed in 19077 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Completed in 1907. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the 


Mr. TAWNEY. All the accounts for the payment under the 
contract were settled and allowed, but the appropriation had 
lapsed ? , 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Yes; by reason of two years 
elapsing since the fiscal year. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The account has been audited and the cer- 
tificate and warrant has been issued? 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
the officer. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have no objection to it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask whether there Las 
been any estimate of an appropriation for this item sent in from 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that there is never any estimate submitted for an 
appropriation for agdited accounts. At the close of every ses- 
sion of Congress the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions calls upon the Treasury Department to certify to Congress 
for payment all audited accounts or all accounts that are au- 
dited for which appropriations have lapsed or have not been 
made, and these audited accounts are always carried as cer- 
tified by the Treasury Department in the general deficiency bill 
at the close of every session of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. For which I believe an estimate is always made, 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is only this about it. It is simply a 
question of whether we will pay the amount found due by the 
auditing officers of the Government to this man who has per- 
formed the services now, or Wait until the end of the next 
session of Congress, when the general deficiency bill will be 
reported to the House, when it will carry this audited account. 
It is only a question of whether you will pay the obligation 
now or six months from now. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have here. 
a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury and also 
from the auditor certifying to the completion and auditing of 
the account, and giving the number of the certificate issned for 
it, which I would like to put in the RECORD, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 17, 1909. 


Yes; and so certified to by 


Hon. EBEN W. MARTIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sim: In reply to your inquiry of the 15th instant, I have to inform 
you that this department holds a certificate of the Auditor for the In- 
terior Department, No. 8526, of June 9, 1909, in favor of Orville H. 
Southmayd for $2,234.82, payable from the appropriation “ Surveying 


the public lands, 1906,“ for which there is no money now available 
for its payment. 
espectfully, J. B. REYNOLDS, Acting Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 18, 1909. 
Hon. Exen W. MARTIN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dean Mn. Manriy: In response to your inquiry you are informed 
that settlement of the claim of Orville H. Southmayd, United States 
deputy surveyor, for surveys executed under his contract, No. 162, 
dated March 22, 1906, was made on the 9th instant, per Interior civil 
certificate No. 8526, and certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment in the sum of $2,234.82 when an appropriation shall have 
been made by Con „ the balance of the be maha ag from which 
the claim is payable having, under the provisions of the existing law, 
been carried to the surplus fund. 

Respectfully, R. S. Person, Auditor. 

Mr. MANN. Why is it that an account now regular in form, 
as the gentleman says, for services rendered three years ago 
has not been disposed of before this? 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Simply because not until 
within a few months did the examining officer complete the 
examination of the work in the field for the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they are not behind in the auditing of cur- 
rent accounts two years.. There is no use of saying that to me. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Well, I will say it to the 
gentleman, if he wants to hear it or not. It is a fact. I am 
not saying that the auditor was delayed, but I am saying that 
the examining officers in the field delayed in their work until 
the appropriation lapsed. There is nothing unusual or irregu- 
lar in the account except the delay in the payment of it by the 
Government. 

Mr. MANN. It is certainly unusual and very irregular for a 
man to whom money is due from the Government to wait for 
three years before he gives his account before the accounting 
officer. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. He has not waited at all. 
He has simply done the work and sent in his official surveys to 
the surveyor-general of the State, and they haye been trans- 
mitted in the usual way, and then the examiner has been sent 
from the Interior Department in the field to examine the work 
in the field, and there is where the delay has been. 
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JULY 19, 


Mr. MANN. 


That does not take three years or three months. 
These accounts are paid promptly. 
Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman says it was done in 1906, 


It is not three years. 


Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. 
was completed in 1907. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Iam not sure about the point of order, but I 
make the point of order that these audited accounts, except 
when transmitted in the regular way—if it is an audited ac- 
count, of which we have no official knowledge, and of course I 
do not question the statement of the gentleman that, in his 
opinion, the account has been audited—unless transmitted from 
the auditing department as an audited account, are not in order 
on a deficiency appropriation bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order? j 

Mr. MANN. Ido. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact that there is no offi- 
cial information of the auditing of this account from the Treas- 
ury Department, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I have 
already offered for the Recor the certificate to this effect on 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not presume to pass upon 
the character of the testimony which the gentleman offers. In 
view of the general practice for these matters to be certified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it would seem to be an irregular 
and unwise proceeding to accept any other than the usual 
manner of laying it before the committee, 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] 
has examined this matter himself, and says that this item will 
be included as a regular matter in the next deficiency appro- 

-priation bill, I shall not insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say in answer to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I have gone over this account and have examined it. 
It is an account that will be certified here as an audited account 
before the close of the next session of Congress, and is such an 
audited account as would go into the bill as a matter of course 
under the law authorizing the appropriation of money for au- 
dited accounts. The delay arises as follows: First, the con- 
tract for the making of the survey was not made until a long 
time after the appropriation for the survey was made, and then, 
after the survey was made by the man authorized under the 
contract to do the work, the examining force in the Land Office 
had to go all over the work again, as they do in every contract 
for the survey of public lands. 

And it was the verification of the original work by the de- 
partment, as the gentleman from South Dakota said, that caused 
the delay, and that necessitated the return of the appropriation. 
The delay being beyond the life of the appropriation, the appro- 
priation had to be returned to the Treasury. Now the work 
has been approved, accepted by the Government, the account has 
been audited, and it has passed to a certificate for a final war- 
rant. The only reason the warrant is not issued is because 
there is no money to meet the payment. I am satisfied that it 
is a demand that would not be carried in the general deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the amount found due by the accounting officers of the 


Treasury for surveys of public lands in Colorado as per settlement 
certificate No. 8208, $5,493.97. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment and beg to ask the gentleman whether this 
account has ever been audited? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have 
the letter here of the Acting Secretary, dated the 14th of this 
month, in which he says: 


1906 and 1907. The work 


* TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 14, 1909. 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: In reply to your communication of the 13th instant I have to 
inform you that this office holds certificate of the Auditor for the In- 
terior Department No. 8208, of May 11, 1909, ~~ to the American 
Bonding Company, of Baltimore, sursty on the bond of William C, 
O'Brian, United States deputy surveyor, for surveys of public lands in 
Colorado under contract No. 835, dated June 25, 1904, etc., in the sum 
of $5,493.97, which said certificate is made payable from the appro- 
priation “ Surveying the public lands, 1904 and 1905 (certified claims),” 
when such appro riation shall haye been made by Congress, 


ful 
e J. B. REYNOLDS, 
Acting Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taytor] that his amendment is not in order as 
an amendment to the one proposed by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Nobody has made the point that it is not 
germane. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

2 CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his point of 
order 

Mr. MANN. I will not make the point of order on the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CAPITOL BUILDING. 

To „ from the heirs of Thomas U. Walter 552 sheets of 
original designs and drawings relating to the Capitol building, $2,500. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that I may state why this provision was inserted in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the point of order for that purpose. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The recommendation was made by the Super- 
intendent of the United States Capitol Building and Grounds, 
Mr. Elliott Woods, in which he says in a letter addressed to me: 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT, A 
UNITED STATES CAPITOL BUILDING AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1909. 
Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sm: I am authorized by the Joint Commission on the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol Building to lay before your committee a request 
that there be inserted in some deficiency bill, ty the present session, 
an item appropriating $2,500 for the purchase of 552 sheets of original 
designs and drawings, all of which relate to the Capitol building, and 
which were made by the late Thomas U. Walter, architect of the last 
extensions to the Capitol. These are now in the possession of the sole 
surviving heirs, the Misses Ida and Olivia Walter. 

The commission considered this matter upon my recommendation 
(copy of which I inclose) and proceeded so far as to authorize me 
to make a tender to the Misses Walter in the sum named. In this 
the commission took my appraisement, which I am frank to state is 
very much lower than the real value of the drawings. 

Then he goes on and describes the value of it. It is at the 
request of this commission that we inserted this provision in 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think no one criticises the gentleman for that. 
I make the point of order on the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offered an amendment 
a moment ago that I would like to have submitted at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
what is the reason they did not bring this thing in here before 
that hot spell? 

Mr. TAWNBEY. If we had, it would have been impossible to 
have constructed the plant in time to meet the conditions that 
we have been laboring under here, or loafing under here, for 
some time. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, to the committee that this is a 
matter that a great many, in fact all the Members of the House, 
are particularly interested in. The power and heating plant of 
the Capitol building, office buildings, and Library building will 
be completed this fall. 

It is proposed to construct a refrigerating plant for the pur- 
pose of furnishing ice for the Capitol, for the Office Buildings, 
and also for the Congressional Library. In addition to that, 
$15,000 of this $72,000 it is proposed to expend for the purpose 
of putting in the Capitol building here an equipment that will 
absorb the moisture in both the House and Senate Chambers in 
the summer time, and make these Chambers fit to work and 
live in. A few days ago I visited the Bureau of Standards for 
the purpose of looking over the work of that bureau. Going 
through the different rooms the temperature was 80 degrees. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The atmosphere was very oppressive. Opening a door and 
stepping into another room, we were impressed by the marked 
change in the temperature. The change in temperature I 
thought Was at least 20 degrees below the room we had just 
come from. On inquiry I found that it was only a difference 
of 5 degrees from the temperature in the other room. There 
were only 5 degrees difference between the room we had entered 
and the room we had just come from. On inquiry I ascertained 
that this room is cooled by means of pumping liquid ammonia 
into a coil of pipe inclosed within a cylinder, and around this cyl- 
inder is another larger cylinder with a coil of pipe through which 
is pumped brine, and this brine is pumped through large pipes 
for the purpose of cooling several rooms, in which rooms it is 
necessary to conduct accurately scientific tests that have to be 
made. Then there is a coil of pipe in each room that absorbs 
the moisture in the atmosphere. The reason for the marked 
change in the atmosphere is that in one room we had the high 
humidity in the atmosphere and in the other room there was 
absolutely dry air. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the ordinary refrigerating 
apparatus, 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is not the ordinary refrigerating appa- 
ratus, because the ordinary refrigerating apparatus is con- 
ducted by liquid ammonia. .Of course that is not used in this 
case, and it is far less expensive. Now, the Superintendent of 
the Capitol Building and Grounds informed me that he has 
made a careful estimate of the cost, which is less than $7,500 
for each legislative Chamber in the Capitol building, and that 
by the time the long session reaches the period of warm 
weather, this Chamber as well as the Senate Chamber can be 
cooled so that it wiil be comfortable and far more agreeable 
to work in than either Chamber is now. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. After the next long session this Cham- 
ber will be considerably changed? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That will not affect this at all, because the 
cool air will be pumped into this Chamber as well as the other 
Chamber. I am informed by the Superintendent of the Capitol 
building that the proposed change in the size of this Chamber 
will not in any way affect the appliance nor the preparations 
that we will have to make. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not thinking of the change in the 
size, but we all understand that the changes in this Chamber 
will be very radical, and this plant being for installation for 
one session 

Mr. TAWNEY. It will not affect it. I am informed by the 
Superintendent of the Capitol building that any change that is 
made in the Chamber here will not affect in the least the 
equipment provided for the purpose of cooling the atmosphere 
in the Capitol. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much ice do they expect to make 
out of this expenditure provided for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes more. 

Mr. TAWNEY. We are expending $3,000 a year for furnish- 
ing ice to the House of Represenattives. I do not know how 
much they expend at the other end of the Capitol. 

Now, I wish to say, in regard to that expenditure, that the 
departments here, by reason of the enormous increase in the 
price of ice, have been installing ice plants of their own. In 
the Post-Office Department they have installed an ice plant 
at an expenditure of $3,500 and are manufacturing their ice 
now at 67 cents a ton, for which the ice company here was 
charging the Government $8 a ton. 

The Treasury Department and the Interior Department are 
also installing plants operated with power that they have, and 
the equipment costs only about $3,500. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Considering the size of the Post-Office 
Department, how is it possible for that department to get an 
ice plant that costs only $3,500, while that for Congress and 
the Library is to cost $57,000? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is a difference between a refrigerating 
plant and an ice plant, a very great difference. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There is not a difference of $54,000. 
The gentleman said the purpose of this $72,000 is to make ice 
for the Capitol and Library, and $15,000 is to reduce the hot air 
of this Chamber and the other. That leaves $57,000 for the ice 

lant. * 
4 Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit me, in the time of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. FITZGERALD] is a member of the House Office Commission. 


Formerly I had something to do with the House Office Building 
myself and was chairman of a committee that had certain duties 
in relation to it. I have noticed that ever since the gentleman 
assumed his duties it has been impossible to get ice water over 
in the House Office Building; whereas while I was having the 
management over there, there was no trouble in getting ice 
water all the time. y 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman has been so busy over in 
this building that he has not spent enough time in the other to 
find the ice water. ° 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. I spend more time 
in the House Office Building than the gentleman from New York 
does, but I can not get ice water. The plant they have provided 
will not furnish it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman is mistaken. “The gen- 
tleman from New York” has nothing to do with that. The 
commission of which I am a member has nothing to do with 
the equipment or erection of that building. That is completely 
under the control of another commission, which is still in ex- 
istence, and over which I have no authority or control, and 
with which I have no connection. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; “the gentleman” is not mistaken. 
There are two commissions existing under the law. One of 
them is still completing that building, and that is the commis- 
sion to which the gentleman will have to make his complaint 
for the inadequacy of the ice water. 

Mr. MANN. No; the building is completed, as far as that is 
concerned. The furnishing of ice water has nothing to do with 
the completion of the building. That is a part of the current 
maintenance of the building, and the gentleman from New York 
is responsible for the Members not having ice water in all 
their rooms over there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I supposed that the gentleman from 
Illinois really knew something about the House Office Building. 

Under the original plan a refrigerating plant was proposed 
by which ice water was to be supplied in every room of the 
building. That plant has not yet been completed, and its com- 
pletion is under the control of the original commission. The 
commission that was subsequently appointed has no jurisdiction 
over the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask a further extension of five minutes for 
the benefit of gentlemen who desire to ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARNHART. I should like to inquire how it could be 
supposed that the gentleman from Chicago and the gentleman 
from New York would know anything about ice water any 
way? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. I refer that to the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Chicago to answer. 

Mr. MANN. It is true we do not come from a prohibition 
State, where you can not even smoke cigarettes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say to the gentleman from New 
York that I have a letter here from the Superintendent of the 
Capitol building, in which he says: 

Dear Sin: Some four or five years ago I sent to Congress an estimate 
for a proposed refrigerating plant for the Capitol building, which would 
be auficlently large to make all the ice required for the Capitol, and in 
addition, to cool the air furnished the Senate and House chambers, so 
that they could be made comfortable by the introduction of cool and 
dried air in case Congress was compelled to sit during hot weather. 

The present heated term, and the extremely uncomfortable conditions 
in the Senate and House, have reminded me of the former proposition, 
and I respectfully request that your committee consider the matter dur- 
ing the present session of Congress, if sible. I believe, if appro- 
priation was made at this session, that the installation might be com- 


pleted by next December, or at least in time to take care of any un- 
comfortable conditions which might arise during the coming long session 


of Congre: 

The rag oo „and power plant will no doubt be completed and 
in operation by cember, and this will furnish the necessary power for 
the operation of the 8 machines. I would further suggest 
that if this installation be made in the Capitol building, it be extended 
to cover the Senate and House buildings. 

I am sure that with such a past we could produce all the ice neces- 
sary for the Capitol and Office buildings at a very much lower rate than 
is paid at the present time. In this connection I will furnish the com- 
mittee a little later a memorandum of the amount of ice used at the 
Capitol and 1 average cost per ton, based upon the expenditures for 
the t fiscal year. 

Sty estimate of the cost of this proposed installation is $72,000, which 
would cover all machinery and appliances and the necessary structural 
and rg cheers connection with the ventilating apparatus in each 
wing o e Capitol. 

Very respectfully, 
ELLIOTT Woops 


Superintendent United States Capitol Building and Grounds. 


Of course as the superintendent of the building has not been 
able to say what the exact structural changes that will be 
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necessary to make in order to install the cooling apparatus for 
the use of the House and Senate, it is impossible for him at 


this time to determine these or what the exact cost 
will be, but that he felt that he had estimated the cost suffi- 
ciently high to cover all the expenses incident to the structural 
or architectural changes made necessary by reason of the 
installation of this equipment. I hope the gentleman from 
New York will not insist on his point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, it seems that four or five 
years ago an estimate was submitted for this plant, and because 
of a season during the hot weather of the past week or two 
the superintendent calls attention to that long-forgotten esti- 
mate, and, with no further information, it is sought to expend 
$72,000 to install it. Š 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, we have further information. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have the greatest confidence in the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, but I do 
not think it is advisable, without investigation, to expend this 
Jarge amount of money. The letter upon which the appropri- 
ation is based is dated July 7. Nobody knows how much ice is 
consumed in the Capitol, what the cost is 

Mr. TAWNEY. The cost is $8 a ton. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That happens to be the cost just at pres- 
ent; but what it has been in the past or what it will be in the 
future, nobody knows. At any rate, I do not believe that we 
should authorize the expenditure of $72,000 simply upon the 
request of some official, no matter how much confidence we may 
have in him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
from New York that there is absolutely no estimate of what it 
will cost to run this ice plant. Probably the cost of running it 
will supply the ice that is needed. I hope the gentleman will 
insist on the point of order. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I insist on the point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING, 

For steel shelving equipment for the rooms assigned to the House 
library in the House Office Building, including necessary labor in moy- 
ing books, $4,200. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order as to 
that paragraph. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I make this motion because I want to in- 
sert some remarks in the Rxconp, and I want to make this brief 
statement. Some time ago I made some remarks in the House 
in connection with the reduction of telegraph rates in this 
country. Since that time telegraph rates have been increased 
from 14 to 25 per cent, and I desire to introduce some addi- 
tional table or tables in addition to the remarks previously 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Michigan extending his remarks in the Recorp? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

What was the point of order of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. CARLIN. I raise the point of order that there is no 
existing law for the paragraph, beginning with line 21. 

Mr. TAWNEY. As I understand it, that transfer has been 
ordered by a committee of the House authorized to make the 
transfer. There is no money to defray the expense incident 
to the equipment of the rooms in the House Office Building, nor 
is there any money to defray the expense of the labor in making 
the transfer. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman from Minnesota is discussing 
another paragraph of the bill, and not the paragraph to which 
I raised the point of order. My point of order is to the para- 
graph at the bottom of page 10, providing for an appropriation 
for steel shelving in the House Office Building. My point of 
order is that it violates the provision that no appropriation 
shall be reported in any general appropriation bill or be in 
order thereto—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is exactly the section that I referred to. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman was talking about the cost of 
removal, which is over on page 15. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is also included in the paragraph that 
the gentleman has made the point of order to. 

Mr. MANN. They have no relation to each other at all; 
one is to remove the books from the folding room and the other 
pertains to the library in the House Office Building. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia deny 
that this is a continuation of the completion of the House Office 
Building? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes; I hold it is not. The rule is that no 
appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation 


bill or be in order as an amendment thereto unless in continu- 
ation of appropriation for such public works and objects as 
are already in progress. Already in progress” is the language 
of the rule. Now, this building is no longer in progress. The 
building is completed; so far as the specific appropriation is 
concerned, it has certainly been exhausted. There is no ap- 
propriation pending for progressive work and therefore there 
is no law authorizing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any law limiting the cost of the 
House Office Building? 

Mr. CARLIN. Yes; specifically limited to $4,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has that been reached? 

Mr. CARLIN. T have no doubt of it; long ago. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, this is for furnishing the 
rooms that have been assigned to the House library in the 
Office Building, and of course I suppose it is always in order 
to carry the appropriation for equipping and furnishing rooms 
which Congress had authorized to be occupied. That has 
always been the rule heretofore. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is a part of 
the construction of the House Office Building, but it is the en- 
largement of the library. The library on the east side of the 
Chamber here and the library in the galleries behind us are still 
parts of the Congressional Library. We have the right to extend 
them, and do so constantly. Now, here is a proposition to fur- 
ther extend the Congressional Library by providing the neces- 
sary shelving in the House Office Building, just as though you 
were providing additional shelving in the library to the left of 
me or in the library up above us. or the library of the Su- 
preme Court—all parts of the Congressional Library. It is a 
part of the extension of the library, which is itself a work in 
progress, which must be accommodated both in the way of shelv- 
ing and by the addition of new books, I may say for the benefit 
of the membership of the House, who will use the library— 
probably not interesting to my friend,from Virginia [Mr. Car- 
LIN ]—that it is proposed to establish a working library in the 
House Office Building under the rooms now occupied by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, a large and light room, very 
convenient for the purpose, and to have there the books and 
some others such as are now in the library on the gallery floor. 
Up here they are at present practically inaccessible to the mem- 
bership of the House which is located in the House Office Build- 
ing. Of course they are accessible to those who are located with 
their committees in this building. But it is desirable and de- 
sired to provide this working library with at least the statutes 
and the records, and probably the various Supreme Court opin- 
ions, both of the United States and other supreme courts, and 
such other books as will necessarily be convenient for the mem- 
bership of the House at the Office Building, where they can 
step into the room and either sit at a table and consult the books 
or send down for the books. 

Mr. SIMS. Do they contemplate putting this library in the 
large room that has been used for public hearings? 

Mr. MANN. In the large room in which the gentleman and 
I had hearings on pulp and paper. ` 

Mr. SIMS. Will that then prevent its being used as a room 
for hearings? 

Mr. MANN. That would prevent its being used as a room 
for hearings. There is a room now at the northeast corner of 
the building like the room occupied by the Ways and Means 
Committee which has already been set apart for general hear- 
ings, and which will take the place of the other room. 

Mr. SIMS. And therefore we would still have a room for our 
hearings in which large numbers of people are interested. 

Mr. MANN. There is still a room specially designed for that 
purpose, 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair's attention to 
this language: 

Unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress. 

Now, on page 413 of the Manual “ works in progress” seems 
to have been construed : 

By “public works and objects already in progress“ are meant tan- 
gible matters like buildings, roads, ete. 

My contention is that this building is no longer in progress; 
that a specific amount was appropriated for it, and the specific 
amount has been exhausted; and that therefore this item is 
new legislation and there is no existing law authorizing the 
appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, well, Mr. Chairman, when the Office Build- 
ing was created, it was created in part for the purpose of hay- 
ing a library in the rooms there, and to say that we-can not 
equip that library seems to me ridiculous. It is no part of the 
original construction of the building under the limit of cost. 
It is just like putting furniture into the building. 
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Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
To supply a deficie stants 
to the Attorney Generel nnd to Gaited states, Gutrict attorneys. ete 
ployed by the Attorney-General to aid in rey eases for the fiscal 
year 1909, $27,000. This appropriation shall be available also for the 
payment of foreign counsel employed by the Attorney-General in special 
cases, and such counsel shall not be required to take oath of office in 
accordance with section 366, Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point 
of order. 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee if any amount of the money used 
for the employment of foreign counsel is in the case of the 
Government against Delavan Smith and Joseph Pulitzer? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; I will say to the gentleman that that 
language is not included for the purpose of covering or provid- 
ing for the compensation of counsel engaged in that case or like 
cases. 

Mr. DIXON of Indiana. This appropriation is not to be used 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state that this appropriation is made 
in identically the language the annual appropriation is made in 
in the current sundry civil appropriation act. 

Some years ago it became necessary, notably in the Carter 
case, to employ foreign counsel in Canada for the purpose of 
taking testimony and performing other services in extradition 
cases. It was found we had no authority to do it, as the oath 
required by our law could not be taken by these foreign attor- 
neys, This provision was inserted at that time and has re- 
mained there, for the purpose of meeting emergencies of that 
character. That is the only reason. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations some questions 
for information. I see that the paragraph under consideration 
appropriates $27,000 to cover a deficiency in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that that is the actual deficiency in 
the appropriation for the fiscal year 1909. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What has brought about the deficiency? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The additional business that is conducted 
by the Department of Justice. More cases have been instituted 
and more cases tried and determined. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman inform me whether 
or not the Attorney-General’s Department makes a practice of 
employing district attorneys of the United States to go out of 
their territory and prosecute other cases while still drawing a 
salary from the Government? Is any part of this deficiency 
brought about by reason of the fact that the Attorney-General 
has sent United States district attorneys to other States and 
Territories to conduct prosecutions? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not at all. That would be a positive viola- 
tion of the law. A district attorney gives his time and his 
labor to the Government for the statutory compensation, and 
can draw no other salary or compensation. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has this deficiency been brought about 
by the employment of new counsel entirely? 

Mr. TAWNEY. By additional and independent assistant at- 
torneys-general or assistants to the Attorney-General here, 
and assistant district attorneys to the district attorneys of the 
United States. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What kind and character of cases 
have they assisted in the prosecution of? 

Mr. TAWNEY. All classes of cases. There are land cases, 
there are corporation cases, there are trust cases; all classes of 
business arising under the laws of the United States over which 
the Department of Justice has jurisdiction. I can not enumer- 
ate the cases. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman tell us of any trust 
case in which special assistant counsel has been employed to 
aid the Government in the prosecution of? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; the action of the Government against 
the tobacco trust. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How much did they pay out in that? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know. I have a complete list of all 
the assistant attorneys—that is, assistants to the district attor- 
neys and assistants to the Attorney-General—and the amount 
paid to each one of them. If the gentleman wishes to look it 
over, he can do so. It will require about half an hour to an 
hour’s time for me to read it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is any part of this deficiency brought 
about by amounts of money paid to Mr. Heney, of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr. TAWNEY. None whatever. I will say, for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman and the committee, that the payments 


made to Mr. Heney, of San Francisco, were made out of appro- 
priations made for years prior to the fiscal year 1909. 

ae COX of Indiana. So that there is no part of this defi- 
ciency— 

Mr. TAWNEY. No part of this deficiency arises by reason of 
any payment made to Mr. Heney. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish the gentleman would explain 
this peculiar provision in this bill about appropriations to be 
made available also for the payment of foreign counsel to be 
employed by the Attorney-General in special cases. What kind 
of cases? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Extradition cases. I do not know whether 
the gentleman was here when I answered that question, asked 
by another gentleman on that side of the House, or not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Exclusively extradition cases? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Exclusively extradition cases, I may say; 
but in the particular case which gave rise to this language, 
which was the Carter case, some years ago, these counsel were 
employed. They had to employ foreign counsel. They could 
not employ or compensate foreign counsel, because under the 
law no man can draw compensation from the Government with- 
out first taking the oath of office, and this foreign counsel can 
not do. This was to give authority for the employment of 
counsel in extradition cases, cases like that of Carter, and 
compensate them lawfully from the Treasury of the United 
States. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have fiye minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In the hearings I find this question 
propounded by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] to a 
Mr. Field, who was before the committee: 

I wish you would look up that matter and put into the record who 
has been employed by the Government, if anyone, to prosecute the cases 


against Delavan Smith and Joseph Pulitzer, the amounts paid them, 
and the amounts contracted to be paid them.—aA. Yes, sir. 


That is to be found on page 142 of the hearings, and I will 
ask the gentleman whether or not Mr. Field ever furnished the 
committee any information along that line? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Attorney-General, I will say, wrote two 
letters, as I now recall it—I think I have them here—in respect 
to the inquiries which Mr. Field was unable to answer, and 
gave the only definite information we had before our committee; 
but these two letters were not received in time to incorporate 
them in the hearings, because the hearings were printed before 
the letters were received. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, the Attorney-General disclaims 
that any part of this money is going to the prosecution of these 
two men, does he? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will read the last paragraph of the letter 
from the Attorney-General covering the question asked, “ Who 
is in charge of the Panama Libel case?” The United States 
attorney in New York is in charge of the case there, and in 
Washington Mr. Stuart McNamara, Assistant Attorney-General, 
is in charge of the case here.” I do not know whether the 
Attorney-General fully understood the purport of the question 
of Mr. BURLESON or not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Is that all the information which the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has bearing upon 
this point? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Bearing upon the Panama Libel cases? 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Les, sir. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Now, Mr. Chairman, this appears to 
me as rather a remarkable appropriation, especially in view of 
the fact that in the last session of the Sixtieth Congress we 
appropriated $500,000 to aid the Attorney-General in looking 
after the interests of the Government of the United States; 
and yet during this special session of Congress we are asked to 
appropriate an additional sum of $27,000 to aid the Department 
of Justice in the United States for the current year 1910. I 
do not know whether any part of this deficiency is brought 
about as a result of the prosecution now being conducted against 
Mr. Delavan Smith, the editor and proprietor of the Indianapo- 
lis News, and Mr. Pulitzer, of the New York World, or not; 
and, in my opinion, the information so far given is rather vague 
and indefinite. The hearings had before the Committee on 
Appropriations fail to disclose anything upon that proposition, 
and the only information we have is a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House by 
the Attorney-General of the United States, and it fails to dis- 
close how much is being paid to these parties for the purpo: 
of aiding in this prosecution. 
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Now, I have no defense whatever to make of Mr. Delavan 
Smith, the editor and proprietor of the Indianapolis News, for 
he needs none, and, in fact, the Indianapolis News needs none; 
because, if there be in the United States a paper which desires 
to give intelligent and honest news and to tell the true facts 
in any matter, it is the Indianapolis News. I wish, Mr. Chair- 
man, that all the information that could possibly bear upon this 
point had been brought out by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, so that we could have been thoroughly and 
intelligently informed whether or not any part of this appro- 
priation is being used for that unjust purpose. This is indeed 
a yery large deficiency bill, following so soon after the close of 
the last session of Congress, and yet, so far as the present in- 
formation is concerned, only one trust has been prosecuted by 
any part of the money out of which this deficiency appropria- 
tion has grown, and the tobacco trust, one of the most vicious 
and destructive of all the trusts, is still doing business at the 
old stand. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
give the gentleman from Indiana a little piece of information. 
He asked if there were trusts prosecuted by counsel paid out 
of this fund. I happen to know of one. That was the tur- 
pentine trust, which was prosecuted during this year at Savan- 
nah, Ga., in which a distinguished southern counsel, Hon. 
William M. Toomer, was employed, and was successful. Distin- 
guished gentlemen were convicted and sentenced to jail terms, 
one of them, Mr. Shotter, who was included in the class called 
“millionaires,” and the others who were of the class usually 
alluded to as of “ high standing in the community.” 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly. 

. COX of Indiana. How much was paid to that assistant? 
Mr. BENNET of New York. I have not the slightest idea, 
Mr. COX of Indiana. Why was he employed? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. To convict the men. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was not the district attorney compe- 
tent and able to handle the prosecution? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I suppose the Department of 
Justice knew its own business. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Who was the district attorney? ? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. T have not the slightest idea, 

Mr. SABATH. If he knew his business, he would not need 
additional counsel. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Whoever the district attorney 
was, I suppose he had other business also to attend to. I know 
there was a large array of counsel on the side of the defendant; 
and some gentlemen on that side seem to want one district at- 
torney to conduct such a case against all the counsel whom 
wealthy defendants can employ, no matter how many. I will 
say to the gentleman that I know Mr. Toomer’s reputation in 
the South as an able and distinguished counsel. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The gentleman does not know how 
much was paid him? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. No; but I hope he got a good, 
big fee for the valuable service he rendered. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do you not believe it would be wise for 
the Government of the United States to employ Mr. Toomer to 
prosecute the sugar trust? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Well, we have just as good 
counsel in New York as they have anywhere else. 

Mr. SABATH. They are not succeeding yet, are they? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say that the compensation of the 
counsel employed in that case, as in other trust cases, was 
paid out of the lump-sum appropriation for the prosecution of 
trust cases. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How much has been appropriated for 
that purpose? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There was $500,000 appropriated originally, 
and we have since supplemented that appropriation by adding 
about $300,000 more. 

I should like to-ask the gentleman from 

Minnesota a question. Did I understand him to say that none 

of this money was paid to Francis J. Heney? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I say none of this deficiency is in any way 
due to payments heretofore made to Mr. Heney on account of 
any service he may have rendered to the Government in the 
past. 

Mr. MURPHY. Can you tell us how much money has been 

paid to Mr. Heney during the Jast year and what services he 

rendered to the Government for the money so paid him? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Twenty-three thousand dollars, and no sery- 
ices whatever that year. [Laughter.] 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question in reference to the payment of special counsel in the 
Indian Territory for the recovery of lands belonging to Indians 
sold by them to citizens of Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
and whether or not any of this fund is for that purpose, either 
as payments to counsel or court expenses? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I think that expenditure is all out of a 
specific appropriation made for that purpose, carried in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There have been a great many 
unwarranted suits brought in that country against citizens who 
have bought lands from Indians who had a legal right to sell 
their lands. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I so understand. Complaint was made last 
winter abont that. There is a specific appropriation, as I now 
recall it, $50,000, for that purpose; but none of the people em- 
ployed under this appropriation are paid out of that, and those 
employed under that appropriation can not be paid out of this 
one. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. There was $79,000 appropriated 
in the last Indian appropriation bill that could, in my judgment, 
have been used, and I think $39,000 of that was paid for the 
purpose of enabling the department to investigate the matter of 
illegal transfers of Indian lands and to ascertain the names and 
number of persons against whom suits ought to be brought, and 
about $40,000 of it was appropriated for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the Indians who were competent to sell their lands. 
Now, this state of affairs has arisen in Oklahoma: Thousands of 
unwarranted suits have been brought against men who have 
good titles to their lands, having acquired them from Indians 
who had a right to sell their allotments; one of these Indians 
by blood is a Member of this House now. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
will print as part of my remarks a full statement of the injury 
done to the State and people of Oklahoma by federal officials, 
who have so unjustly cast a cloud over the title to all lands in 
the Indian Territory recently bought from Indians. These suits, 
Mr. Speaker, also prevent Indians whose restrictions from sell- 
ing their lands have been removed by law from seling them at 
a fair price, for no sane man will buy a lawsuit, well knowing 
from the records of the courts that some government agent or 
attorney would, as soon as his deed was recorded, bring suit to 
set it aside. The Ardmore Statesman, a reputable Republican 
paper published in Ardmore, Okla., set forth in the following 
editorials the facts specifically, viz: 


RANK INJUSTICE OF LAND-TITLE SUITS. 


For nearly a year a large portion of the employees of the United 
States Government in the eastern, or Indian Territory, portion of 
Oklahoma have been doing nothing else but prepare and bring sults 
against the owners of | that have been acquired from the Indians. 
This has been a grievous burden upon us of the eastern portion of the 
State, who have seen prospective purchasers of our ands, thousands 
in number, scared away by these suits, fearful lest in case they buy 
they shall be made defendants of suits by Uncle Sam. But, despite our 
great loss as the direct result of these suits, we have sat idle and 
remained quiet. There has been rank injustice, in many instances, in 
the manner in which white men have secured property of Indians, and 
we reasoned that these suits were founded, more or less, in justice; 
that these questions of title would have to be settled at one time or 
another. 

But the suits kept coming, deputy marshals continued to wear out 
their sole leather all last summer and fall and winter serving notices 
upon the thousands made dants by the Government in these suits. 
And the best of our people, those whose rie er for honest, upright 
character, and square dealing with their fellow-men, is known of every 
man, have been charged by Uncle Sam with having come into posses- 
sion of their holdings fraudulently. 


And yet mm ear we sat silent, biding our time, Sopa that the in- 
auguration of our wise, patient and ares aft as President 
would put an end to this unjust “ justice.” 


But Taft has now been President more than sixty days, and the suits 
are beginning to fall faster, yet faster. And now we shall speak. 

First, we shall give an instance that recently came under our notice 
showing bow unjust, even ridiculous, puerile, some of these suits are. 

An Indian woman, Annie Hunt, née Beal, had restrictions removed 
on October 2, 1906, to take effect thirty days after date. On Novem- 
ber 3, 1906, thirty-one days after the above date, she sold 10 acres of 
asphalt land to Peter Schmaal. Mr. Schmaal next sold this land to 
W. B. Frame. Mr. Frame transferred it to the Ardmore Asphalt, Oil 
and Gas Company, which thinks it now owns the 10 acres in ques- 
tion. And here the comedy of errors begins. 

Act. I. The United States Government, through its wise, all-seeing 
and all-known Muskogee office, sued Mr. Schmaal, who had pur- 
chased the 10 acres of asphalt land above mentioned and who had 
in turn disposed of it to Mr. Frame. As soon as Mr. W. B. Johmson 
heard of this suit, he took a train to Muskogee and took the matter 
up with the office there. The error was admitted as soon as Mr. Jolin- 
son exhibited the papers in proof of the fact that the Indian woman 
had disposed of her land only after she had had her restrictions re- 
moved and was therefore free to do so, and the suit was dismissed at 
once and with apologies. 

Act II. In course of time the Ardmore Asphalt, Oil, aud Gas Com- 
pany, the final owners of this elusive 10 acres, were sued by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the much-liticated property. Again Mr. 
Johnson took the matter up with the people at Muskogee. Again they 


admitted their error, bowed and apologized, and promised it wouldn't 


occur again, 
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the second holder of this fatal 10 
acres of ex-Indian soil, is 5 by the Government, as 8 by 


Act III. But now, Mr. Frame, 


its ae Pes employees. To say that Mr. Frame is is 
putting it tiy. 

That . is, must be, and can not hel 22 den vs! a fore- 
gone conclusion. For there are numerous o tances. EN a 


we can give a hundred or more instances of 5 suits 1 
5 — 3 “th A t particula: f 

ever the Government sues on a = pero > ro) 
owner in making demurrer must file a fee of $ the 1 
office, which is the perquisite of the clerk’s office. Besides, an Haran 
must be hired and other expense incurred. For no matter 
of wrongdoing the sued may be, nor no matter how big an Pre oe 
Government may have made in filing suit, the defendant must go to the 
expense of digging up $5 for the — s office, and of hiring an attorney 
whose fee is lly $10 in such cases, for the ordinary mortal can 
not be allo to invade the sanctity of that office long enough to ex- 
plain the wrong that has been done 7 ee must answer court, 
and that’s an expensive way of making 

There are even those who insinuate that there is at least a remote 
connection between the large number of suits being filed and the fact 
that each suit filed means another $5 bill in the clerk’s jeans. Twenty- 
eight thousand suits at $5 per is lots of money, $140,000, to be re- 
ceived as fees; and 28,000 times $10, $280,000, is a pretty big sum to 
be received by’ the lawyers making the defense ‘of ones suits “a 
specialty,” while $420,000 is altogether too b rice for the land 
e of this section to pay in finding out whe — ey are rascals or 
no 

There was a time when it was considered good form by the Govern- 
ment to investigate conditions first and sue afterwards, but in this 
modern day it would seem to be the more correct form to sue first and 
Fd eg erreren 8. 

pig | wrong somewhere, and that something should be 
ican nar elimin at once! 

However, we will now take up a number of cases revealing the abso- 
tute inconsistence, if not ignorance, shown by the Government in b 
ing these suits. 

There is the case of Mr. Poland, one of the oma Indians of this 
city, whose Se an on this subject appears elsewhere in this 

e We will e just one instance connection with him. Some 
Hime Sy he boug t a mer of land from another Indian, Alitchatubby. 

e sold one-half of this to N. P. Anderson, of Fort Worth. An- 
— — half he disposed of to Mr. Harris, of Mar: len, who, in turn, sold 
it to Mr. Poland's son, Rob, as he was leaving the country; but after 
a time — returned and repurchased the Now, Mr, Poland has 
been sued in connection with this land, also Mr. Anderson of Fort 
Worth, then Mr. Harris, and then Mr. Poland's son, Rob. Up to date 
Harris, who repurchased the land, has not received notice rl sec- 
ond suit. Inasmuch as Mr. Poland re a clear title to this property, 
he will have to defend each suit, and has “eo to put has $5 clerk's | fees 
in each case and $10 or more attorney’s feees. Mr. Poland is very 
solicitous, therefore, for fear Mr. 1 the present owner of the land, 
will again sell it, which will, of course, mean another suit for Mr. 
Poland to defend. If the land ch: hands much more, he will have 
to spend more money than the land is worth in tending the 1 

Another case is t of our — fy — CHARLIE 
an Indian. CHARLIE taa this story himself and thinks it a eee — 
It seems that during his appren for Congress, when, as everyone 
knows, money was rather tight, he was compelled to go to the banks 
and borrow money for his campaign expenses, giving as collateral some 
of his Indian land. Some tim o, ee he paid off these loans. 
thus releasin i his prope put e other day our ambitious 0 
Government filed suits again nst these selfsame banks because at one time 
they held a lien on Mr. TER’S property. Will some one endowed with 
a little more gray matter than we posses please explain to us why 
these suits are justified? 

The course of the Government in bringing these suits by the thou- 
sand, bad, and indifferent, pa us in mind of a story they tell 
on a local’ merchant. It seems that during the rush hours a saddle 
had been sold, but in the hurry no memorandum had been made of 
the sale, and the clerk in question had forgotten to ini it had been 
sold. So the proprietor was consulted. 

“Charge it to every customer we have on the books,” said he. 
“Those who didn't get the saddle, of course, will object to paying for 
it, while he who got it won't say a word.” 

e Government, in its effort to = the guilty one, has evidently 
concluded that the only safe way is to accuse every one, that 
the innocent an a their innocence or prove an alibi, that 
those who can are guilty. It is indeed fortunate that the same 
custom is not followed in criminal matters, else all of us would stand 
—— chance of being for murder, it being up to us to prove our 

ocence. 

That the wholesale way in which the Government is brin these 
suits is indicative of there rire, 8 somew there 
can be little doubt, and we intend to 2 5 a ne on this 5 subject 
nan we either fin cause or are that we have erred 

in inferring that things are not exactly Y hat og should be. Our 
opinion in this matter is shared by many of the employees of the 
Department of the Interior itself, but who Tor obvious reasons can not 
allow their views to become too generally known. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the numerous instances here cited. of these 
outrageous suits—taken from a Republican paper giving the 
names of some of the parties—is, in my judgment, a full justifi- 
cation of my desire to prevent the use of these funds for un- 
justly bringing suits indiscriminately to set aside sales of 
Indian lands. Only last week, Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
more than 200 of these cases were dismissed by the federal 
court at Muskogee, thus showing that my contention is true. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that this appropriation can not be 
used for the purpose the gentleman refers to at all, because a 
specific appropriation is made for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman has stated that $23,000 was paid to one gentle- 
man for no service rendered. I would like for the gentleman 
to explain to the House how it comes that those officers paying 
out our public funds pay them ont for no services rendered? 


Mr. TAWNEY. It is claimed that he was paid that sum for 
service rendered in previous years; that there was no service 
rendered in the fiscal year 1908. It was for services previously 
rendered. 

Mr. SIMS. Upon the authorization of Congress? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Authorization of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He was paid the additional money after 
he had resigned and had been paid and receipted in full for his 
services. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am informed that is the fact, although I 
have not been able to verify it 

Mr. SIMS. Can not the gentleman so clothe the language 
of legislation in appropriation bills as to prevent a thing of 
that sort? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Heney was appointed Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States on the Tth of November, 1903. 
He served for some time as assistant to the Attorney-General 
and then was appointed as an assistant district attorney for the 
district of Oregon. He was then appointed district attorney 
for the district of Oregon, and served in that capacity a few 
months, and then resigned and was again appointed assistant 
to the Attorney-General and appointed to prosecute certain 
cases as assistant to the Attorney-General. His services ex- 
tended from November 7, 1903, until 1906, since which time he 
has performed no active service for the Government, as is shown 
by the testimony of Mr. Field, the chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is printed in the hearings. For that 
total service as assistant to the Attorney-General, as assistant 
to the district attorney, and as district attorney he has received 
$69,125. These are the facts disclosed by the testimony of the 
chief clerk of the Department of Justice before the gentlemen 
who prepared this bill. 

I want to add that it appears from the testimony of Mr. 
Field that for the last three years Mr. Heney has not performed 
any active service in any of the cases in which he has been re- 
tained by the Government of the United States. It is also 
claimed that he gave a receipt in full shortly before the close 
of the last calendar year, and that subsequent to the giving of 
that receipt in full for all services he was paid, on the order of 
the then Attorney-General, Mr. Bonaparte, $5,000. 

Mr. BARNHART. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 
I note here, on page 11, beginning in line 11, this appropria- 
tion shall be available also for the payment of foreign counsel 
employed by the Attorney-General in special cases, and such 
counsel shall not be required to take the oath of office in ac- 
5 with section 366, Revised Statutes of the United 

tates.“ 

On page 12, in line 5, it says for payment of such miscella- 
neous expenses as may be authorized by the Attorney-General 
for the United States courts and their officers, including the 
furnishing and collecting of evidence where the United States 
is or may be a party in interest.” Now, I want to inquire if 
any part of these appropriations is intended to be used in the 
prosecution of the Indianapolis News or the New York World, 
and if it would not be possible for the Attorney-General to use 
the whole $37,000 in those prosecutions? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that not a dollar of the money carried in the first paragraph 
referred to can be expended in any prosecution carried on in 
the fiscal year 1910, because it is a deficiency appropriation for 
1909. The obligation has already been made, and this appro- 
priation is made for the purpose of enabling the department to 
pay the obligation created under authority of law. 

Mr. BARNHART. I was not in during the initial discussion. 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is a deficiency bill. 

Mr. BARNHART. Has any part of this been appropriated to 
the prosecution of these cases? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No, sir; it has not, as shown by the testi- 
mony of the chief clerk of the department. None of it has been 
appropriated for the prosecution of these cases. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question or two. I would ask if the gentle- 
man has observed the fact that the habit of employing special 
counsel and assistant attorney-generals to help out incompetent 
prosecuting attorneys is increasing? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Very materially in the last five or six years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not they appoint men who 
are competent? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not think it is increasing now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It has been in the last three or 
four years. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not they appoint men 
who are competent to do their duty? 
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Mr. TAWNEY. I belong to the legislative department of the 
Government and not to the executive. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but you run this Appro- 
priations Committee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, no; I do not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And the executive department of 
the Government can not turn a wheel unless you give them the 
money. Now, it seems to me that they ought to appoint men 
who are competent to discharge the duties of the office of 
district attorney. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in answer to 
the gentleman from Missouri that I do not believe his criticism 
of the United States district attorneys is well taken. I believe 
that the district attorneys appointed by this administration 
and by the previous administration have in every case been 
competent to discharge the duties of their office, but there have 
been a great many prosecutions instituted on the order of the 
Department of Justice, cases that involve a great deal of time 
and labor in investigation and preparation, which made the 
employment of special counsel absolutely necessary, and the em- 
ployment of special counsel is in no sense an evidence of the 
incompetency of the district attorneys of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I will give you a sample 
now—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Minnesota will permit, I would like to answer the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] in regard to one question. The 
craze for special attorngys started in this House, by this House, 
and not by the Appropriations Committee when you voted 
$500,000 to the Attorney-General for that purpose. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
was a kind of a bluff game run here. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, you did it just the same. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you how they got it. 
There were no prosecutions under the trust law, and my recol- 
lection is that Colonel Hepburn, of Iowa, made a motion to 
appropriate $250,000—— 

Mr. BURLESON. No; it was the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BARTLETT] who made that motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The way of it was this: Judge 
BARTLETT, of Georgia, then offered an amendment to a bill to 
appropriate $250,000 to prosecute the trusts, and Colonel Hep- 
burn, of Iowa, raised him at his own game and made it $500,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was Mr. Lacey, of Iowa. It was not 
Mr. Hepburn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to say this. I will give 
you a sample of how it is done. Out in St. Louis they had as 
good a district attorney as there is in the United States. He 
was an ex-Member of Congress, one of my predecessors, was 
elected in 1870, a fine lawyer, and the proof of that is that he 
has been made United States district judge out there since that 
time. They had a case out there to prosecute that any or- 
dinarily good lawyer—country lawyer, especially [laughter]— 
oh, well, Mr. Chairman, people can laugh, but country lawyers 
are better lawyers than city lawyers. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. In their opinion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never ran across one of them yet 
that did not clean up in a lawsuit, I do not care who he was; 
but notwithstanding that they had as good a district attorney 
there as there was in the United States, in an easy case they 
sent here to Washington and got an assistant attorney-general 
to go out there and supervise the whole transaction. He was 
a very fine man—lI like him—but the other man could have done 
it just as well, and, as the gentleman from Georgia, Colonel 
Livrneston, states—well, he does not give the right reason; he 
is like a good many judges I have heard, who rule the right 
way, but give the wrong reason. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I did not have an opportunity to give the 
reason. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman did give the reason, 
and the reason was that we fellows here forced this matter on 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. You made it yourself; yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My observation is that this thing 
of the employment of special counsel and appointing assistant 
attorneys-general has grown into a fad, and it is a very ex- 
pensive fad, too, and there ought to be an end to it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And with but very few good results. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And very few good results. It is 
not any more trouble to prosecute a peonage case than it is to 
prosecute an ordinary case for assault with intent to kill. If 
they had had a good district attorney out there in those Western 
States when they began stealing the public lands, they would 
not have stolen so much of them; and if they can not find any 


The way they got that $500,000 


good Republican district attorneys, they might draw on the 
Democrats for them. s 

55 FITZGERALD, Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the district attorney in Chi- 
cago prosecuted some of the greatest trust cases known in the 
history of the country without any outside assistance. He 
was the one district attorney in the United States who prose- ` 
cuted Rockefeller successfully and obtained a $29,000,000 fine 
against the Standard Oil Company. Chicago is recognized as 
the center of genius in the line of prosecuting attorneys. We 
have one there who has made a name for himself. He has 
proved his valor and his worth. He has been able to demon- 
strate his ability to prosecute these trust cases without outside 
assistance, and I believe that if such men as the district attor- 
ney located at Chicago were appointed to these places all over 
the Union we would not need any outside assistant district 
attorneys. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was not that appropriation for 
$500,000 to prosecute the trusts made for this reason, that Mem- 
bers were continually asking why the trusts were not prose- 
cuted, and the answer was always given that they did not have 
any money to prosecute them with—to hire detectives and law- 
yers, and all that—and for that reason that appropriation was 
made? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. BARTLETT] first made the motion to increase the 
appropriation and make it $250,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was the gentleman from Illinois 
here then? 

Mr. MADDEN. I was here. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Do you not know that this propo- 
sition grew out of that yery state of affairs? 

Mr. MADDEN. It was generally stated that there was not 
sufficient money with which to prosecute these cases. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That was given as an excuse why 
the trusts were not prosecuted, was it not? 

Mr. MADDEN. That was the rumor, I do not know whether 
it was officially given or not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNEY] a question, and that is: If you 
have not a list in your possession of all these attorneys that 
have been compensated, and if you have, I wish you would put 
it in the RECORD. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that I have a list of the attorneys 
and the compensations paid to them, and I will say for the last 
four years, at every session of Congress, that same list has been 
published in the hearings of the subcommittee on the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, and I want to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] if he ever looked at it? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I never did. But what I want is 
to have it put in the Recorp, where people read things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
if he will put the list in the RECORD? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will print the list in the RECORD, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to detain the 
House, but from the debate that was carried on here for a 
while it may seem that the House was very much inclined to 
criticise Mr. Heney for his special counsel work for the Gov- 
ernment, and the insinuation is made through the debate that 
Mr. Heney, who has made himself famous through the prose- 
cution of boodlerism, was himself subject to the charge of 
grafting from the Government. He needs no defense at the 
hands of anyone. The only people who are opposed to Heney 
in the United States are those who sympathize with some of 
the people who have been accused, if not guilty, of grafting. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. <A point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man. I hesitate to raise a point of order against the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], but he is clearly out of order. 
In the second place, his own admission that Mr. Heney needs 
no defense disposes of the necessity of his taking the time of 
this committee. There is no pending amendment before the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remark at this time that 
the gentleman on the floor is too late to raise the point of order, 
The time of debate has been exhausted. 

Mr. MANN. I do not intend even to proceed with the re- 
marks. I have said all I intended to say, and I am glad that 
one gentleman from that great and pure State of Pennsylvania 
openly denounces Mr. Heney, 


General. 


1909. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order was reserved by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. ; 

Mr. GARRETT. I take it that it is not subject to a point 
of order. I withdraw it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After “States,” line 16, page 11, insert: 
Provided, That no part of the amount hereby appropriated shall 
be paid to Francis J. Heney.” 


Mr. FITZGERALD. This appropriation is a deficiency in the 
appropriation bill for the payment of assistants to the Attorney- 
I do not propose to characterize the conduct or actions 
of Mr. Francis J. Heney; but when I find that in the course of 
four or five years, while engaged in important public business 
for other divisions of a state or municipal government, he re- 
ceived $69,000 for alleged services to the Federal Government, 
it does seem to me that some check should be placed upon the 
possibility of paying him further for his supposed services, at 
least until some investigation can be made. I am further in- 
clined to this belief, Mr. Chairman, for the following reasons: I 
find from an examination of what purports to be a compilation 
of the vouchers on file in the Department of Justice, that on the 
8th of January, 1907, Mr. Heney filed his resignation with the 
Attorney-General as a special assistant in the case of the 
United States against Binger Hermann. This was accepted on 
the 11th of January. Some time later—February 19, 1908, I 
believye—he filed a claim for $8,000 in full payment for services 
as special assistant to the Attorney-General in the case of the 
United States against Hyde, United States against Diamond, 
United States against Benson, and United States against Binger 
Hermann. Yet in January, 1909, he was paid a further sum of 
$5,000 for services in the Hermann case. It may be that al- 
though he had resigned, and his resignation had been accepted, 
although he had been paid in full for his services, and at that 
time had received all told in the nature of $64,000, he was still 
entitled to $5,000 additional for his services. However, I should 
like to have that investigated. 


This amendment, Mr. Chairman, should be adopted for several 
reasons. I find that while Mr. Heney has resigned as special 
assistant in the cases to which I have called attention, yet, 
under date of June 13, 1906, he was “ appointed special assistant 
to the Attorney-General of the United States,” as the appoint- 
ment reads, to aid in the preparation and trial of such of the 
land-fraud cases in the circuit court and district court of Oregon 
mentioned below as are not covered by your existing powers as 
Special assistant to the Attorney-General.” And his compensa- 
tion was to be determined upon the completion of his service. 
A hurried examination discloses that there are some 28 addi- 
tional cases covered by this blanket appointment, for which 
he has apparently received no compensation. If the same pro- 
eedure is to be followed, and if he is to be paid proportionately 
for his services in these cases as he has been in the three cases 
already mentioned, then this deficiency appropriation will neces- 
sarily be very greatly enlarged. 

I do not wish to charge that the payments have been improper 
or that the claims have been excessive. I recall that during the 
consideration of the sundry civil bill during the last session of 
Congress this question as to the payment of special attorneys was 
brought up. The Attorney-General was asked for a statement of 
the amounts that had been paid to special assistant attorneys- 
general. He filed with the committee a statement, and after it 
had been filed I took pains to examine it in order to ascertain 
whether Mr. Heney had received any payment during that year. 
This statement was brought down, as I recall it, to about the 
10th or 11th of February, 1909, and the statement does not dis- 
close any payment to Mr. Heney. A payment was made to him 
on the 2ist of January, 1909; but that payment did not appear 
in the statement, Mr. Chairman, because it had been charged 
against the appropriation for the fiscal year 1907, and not 
against the appropriation for the fiscal year 1909, which it was 
assumed we had desired information concerning. 


I have somewhat hastily gone over the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the past two or three years, and I 
have not found mention at any time of a single payment made 
to Mr. Heney. He may have rendered these services; he may 
have earned not only all that was paid to him, but more; but 
it seems to me that when the entire appropriation for special 
assistants to the Attorney-General has never exceeded in a 
single year $135,000, that the sums which have been paid to 
this man deserve some explanation. 
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Now, I had in mind making some statements that perhaps 
might have created some sharp differences of opinion. I doubt 
the advisability, Mr. Chairman, at this time of indulging in 
harsh criticism or unkind comments upon this man’s acts. I 
find that from July 16, 1904, to January 21, 1909, he has been 
paid $65,000 in addition to that which he has been paid for his 
services as a regular United States district attorney during a 
portion of that period, resigning from one office and accepting 
the other, in and out, so as to meet the situation, and, in addi- 
tion, for a considerable period has been retained by a munici- 
pality upon the Pacific coast. 

It seems to me that whatever may be their value, no one will 
wish to pay excessively for services of any character. My 
attention has been called to the fact that it has been disclosed 
that during these prosecutions on the Pacifie coast the same 
gentleman has received from a private source the sum of $23,000 
for his services. If he has succeeded in bringing to justice men 
who have been persistently violating the laws of the United 
States and whom it was difficult to apprehend and punish, I 
doubt if anybody will find fault at any amount paid for his 
services; but it seems to me that this House ought at least, 
before consenting to further payments, to take time to ascertain 
whether the money already paid has been earned or whether 
it is intended to pay some additional sums for services of the 
same character, which may or may not be of any value. For 
that reason I hope this money will not be paid to him. 

Mr. SIMS. I want to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the time of the 
gentleman from New York will be extended one minute in order 
to allow him to answer the question. 

Mr. SIMS. I wish to ask if the amount paid to Mr. Heney 
for the time covered by his services, as shown by what the gen- 
tleman has read, does not equal or exceed the salary of the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States for a 
like time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I should not think that would make 
much difference, because many men in the conduct of important 
litigation readily earn much more than the compensation of an 
entire court. The assistants in cases of this character haye 
never been remunerated upon the extensive scale which seems 
to have been adopted in this case, and whatever payments are 
made as a rule are made upon a scale which is supposed to com- 
pensate in view of all the surrounding circumstances. It is well 
known to this House that even this Government would not long 
be able to pay at the rate that seems to have been paid to this 
man in all of the cases that it is necessary for it to prosecute 
and to retain special counsel. It is better to provide much more 
liberally for competent regular assistants than to pay sums 
equal to those which have been indicated here as having been 
paid in the way disclosed. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania was recognized. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think my time has expired 
yet. I moved to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
was extended for one minute, in order to enable the gentleman 
to ask his question. 

Mr. SIMS. I misunderstood the Chair. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- 
pose to take the time of this committee in useless discussion, 
and I would not take my place upon this floor now if it were 
not for the fact that, willfully or inadvertently, I have been 
placed in the position of denouncing a competent and earnest 
and honest public officer. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manx], in answer to the point of order raised by me during a 
discussion which was not pertinent, but which was out of order, 
stated that the gentleman from “the great and pure city of 
Pittsburg,” he was glad to learn, had risen in his place to de- 
nounce Mr. Heney. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman never made any such statement as 
that. He said the great and pure State of Pennsylvania.“ 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Very well. I am perfectly 
Willing to apply the adjectives to either one or the other or 
both. Now, Mr. Chairman, my point of order was that there 
was nothing pending before this committee to which the discus- 
sion pertained. I was not denouncing Mr. Heney. I was de- 
nouncing an abuse of the privileges and patience of this com- 
mittee. So much for that. So far as Mr. Heney is concerned, 
lest any false impression may go out as to my attitude toward 
him, or opinion of him, I say that so far as my knowledge of 
him is concerned, so far as my knowledge of his public service 
goes, it has been an honorable service and entitled to the re- 
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spect and credit of the people of this country, and I do not pro- 
pose to be placed in the attitude of denouncing a man for the 
performance of his duty under the laws of this country. 

In reply to the gratuitous suggestion of the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. Maxx] that he was gratified to have the gentle 
man from “the great and pure State of Pennsylvania” take his 
place upon this floor, I only wish to state that the gentleman 
from the great and pure State of Pennsylvania very rarely rises 
in his place upon this floor and never abuses the patience of this 
committee; but I want to say to him that when the great and 
pure State of Pennsylvania wishes to have its politics or its 
moral tone improved, which it needs not now, it will not go to the 
State of Illinois or to the city of Chicago for the accomplishment 
of that purpose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask my colleague from the western part of the State a question. 
Did not you regard as highly complimentary the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois in regard to the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Any truthful references to the 
State of Pennsylvania must be complimentary. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do you deny that it is a great 
State? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Do you deny that it is a pure 
State? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I do not. [Laughter.] But I 
do deny that I denounced Mr. Heney, and I resent any insincere 
reference to my Commonwealth as a “pure and great State.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that this amendment 
will not be adopted. In the first place, no payment to Mr. Heney 
or to any other assistant to the Attorney-General or to the district 
attorneys could be made out of this appropriation unless an obli- 
gation for service previously rendered now exists for whicn this 
deficiency appropriation is made. I am informed by the Attor- 
ney-General that this deficiency is not occasioned by reason of 
any payment that has been made to Mr. Heney, or by reason of 
any service he has rendered to the Government under his pres- 
ent appointment during the fiscal year for which the appropria- 
tion was made. Therefore, to adopt this amendment would be 
to assume that the present Attorney-General, without Mr. 
Heney’s rendering any services whatever, would compensate him 
for services that he had not rendered in the past. I am willing 
to trust the administration with the expenditure of this defi- 
ciency appropriation. I know it will not be used except to meet 
valid obligations now existing. I do not believe it would be pos- 
sible for Mr. Heney to draw one dollar of compensation from 
this appropriation for any services rendered heretofore. 


In this connection I want to say that the gentleman from | 


Missouri [Mr. CLARK] asked me to print the list of special 
assistants to the Attorney-General for the fiscal year 1909, 
which I hold in my hand and which I will do. I will say that 
the list not only contains the names of the attorneys, but also 
contains the list of the transportation companies who received 
compensation for traveling expenses of assistant district attor- 
neys. So that Members will know that when they see the 
Illinois Central Railroad, for instance, it does not mean that 
the railroad was an attorney, but that they received compensa- 
tion for transportation furnished to assistant United States 
attorneys. I ask that this be printed, and also the statement 
of the Attorney-General accompanying the letter giving a list 
of all the cases in which Mr. Heney has received appointment 
and in which he has served in order that the House may have 
full information. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Statement 2 50 appointments and amounts paid as compensation to 
Fra . Heney, special assistant to Attorney-General. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Francis J. Heney, appointed special assistant to the Attorney- 
General, to assist the United States attorney, P oy: in case of United 
States v. McKinley, Puter, et al., November 7, ; compensation to 
be determined by the Attorney-General. Oath; November 1903. 

Francis J. Heney, special assistant to the Attorney-General in pro- 
ceedings to remove F. A. Hyde and others from California to District 
of Columbia ; Afio | eesti February 23, 1904. Oath, February 24, 1904. 

Francis eney, special assistant to the Attorney-General, to 
assist te States attorney, Orgon; appointed October 18, 1904, in 
case of United 3 v. Puter, Kinley, Ware, 8 and others, 


No. 1107, pending in said district. Compensation to be determined by 
the Attorney-General, 
Francis Heney, 


7 special assistant to the ee eli abs to 
assist United states attorney, Oregon. Oath, November 1, 1904. 
Francis J. Heney, Portland, Oreg. resignation as special assistant 
to the Attorney-General in re Unit ‘States v. Puter et 55 N. Tarpley, 
et al. accepted, to take effect at ciose of business Decembe 1907 
Francis J. Heney, special assistant to the Attorney-General ; 
inted December 2, 1905, in cases of United States v. F. Hyde, 
nited States v. H. P. Dimond, United States v. John A. Han an 


United States v. Binger Hermann, pending in supreme court, District 
of Columbia. Compensation to be determined 2 1805 the Attorney-General 
on completion of services. Oath, December 2 
Francis J. 13, 1006, to al assistant to the Attorney-General ; ap- 
inted June 13, 1 to aid in preparation and trial of such of the 
and-fraud cases in the circuit and district courts for oregon, numbered 


below as are not covered by existing 7 ointments as assistant 
to the Attorney-General : Nos. 2799, ie 2808, 2809, 2 7, 2892 2895, 
97, 8, 900, 2907, 2910, 2911, 12, 3914, 


28 2909, 

2918, 2937, 2038, 2940, 2941, 2922 2943, 2944, 2945; 2984, 2987, 
2988, 1, d 3006, pending in circuit court for Oregon, and Nos. 
4735, 1700 — 4751, pending in district court for Oregon. Compen- 
sation to o be determined by the Attorney-General on completion of 
service, 

Francis J. Heney, special assistant to the Attorney-General ; 
June 20, 06. 

Francis J. Heney, special assistant to the Attorney-General in case 
of United States v. Binger Hermann, in supreme court, District of Co- 
es resignation accepted January 8, 1907, to take effect imme- 

ately. 


oath, 


Fiscal year of appropriation from which payment Date of 
was made, payment, 


July 16,1904 
| Mar. 10,1905 


= 


=o 


` 


P 


DANI 


* 8888888808 


wo 
~ 


| 


888 


E 
8 


In addition to the above, Mr. Heney was paid as assistant United 
pea attorney and United States district attorney for Oregon as 
‘ollows : 

Assistant United States attorney, December 16, 1904, to Janu- 


Ory 0.1905) incitslve.- . aacohoms $100 
United ‘States’ district attorney, January 10, 1905, to Decem- 

Bert, 1008, Inclesive$—— a AN A eee Sau namie 025 

4. 125 

eee e 65, 000 

Tota aora S S A AN EA A 69, 125 


Statement of payments made from the appropriation for pay pon special 
assistant attorneys, United States courts, fiscal year 1909, 


Date. 


Name, 


Amount, 


88888888828888882 


SRSSBASSSS 888888 8888888888 8888 88888888888 


B. D. Townsen 
Pennsylvania R. R. CO- 2 
0. E. McNabb. 
Tracy O. Becker. 
Michigan Central R. R. Co 
Jesse C. Adkins 


t 

i 

i 
& 


SS ess 8 8888 


E 
— 
ca 
F 
E 
ae 


Peyton Gordon i 

Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. Sept. 3,1908 

Hannah Frank e 54. 
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Statement o ents made from the fl rss ed A for pay of special 
f e attorneys, etc.—Contin' 


Date. 


Amount. 


BEER 


SR 8888 


11 


wa 
õi 


Washington and Idaho R. R. —.— 
W. H. H. Llewellyn 


Denver and Rio Grande R. R. 
Union Pacifie R. R. C0 
Central R. R. Oo. of New Jersey. 
ae Burleigh 


RBRSSB 


SSBB SEB See oe S 
88888888 


55 ` 
— 
* 


28888888 „88 
SS SS88S8 8888888888888 88 


88 


5885 


2888888888285 8 


~ 
3 
7 


Ska gb 


285888888828 8 85881 


85 
SRSSSSRERSSSSRSALLRRESKASBRESUSSSSSRSNSSSSSHRSERRERES 


we 


PHBE > hie 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. * 
e St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co 
E. M. Oranston 


SFS 88888888 


Iss se 8 888828828855 


pats 


ft À — 
Nov. 19, 1908 


Statement of payments made from the appropriation for pay of special 
assistant attorneys, etc.—Continu 


Name. 


Denver and Rio Grande R. R. Co. Nov. 19,1908 $27.05 
Pacific Mall Steamship Cor 85.00 
Michig: . Co. 89. 40 
45.70 
44.00 
18.30 
21.80 
ý 22,00 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Ry. Coũ. 40.95 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. CO d 58.36 
Pennsylvania R. R. CO.. d0.—— =a 
300.00 
616.07 
333.33 
300.00 
300.00 

300. 

250. 

250, 


2 


Perr 


2 


EE 


S388 888888888 888 8888888832888 
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— 
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Oregon R. R. and 5 98 — 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 

ore and Rio 5 RR R. CO 


` 


Barf otgS 


— 


zes, BB Bee 


SAS S88 888888 


225888588855 
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Statement of payments made from the fab eerie ime: pay of special | Statement of payments made from the e diriana er pay of special 
é assistant attorneys, ete—Contin assistant attorneys, etc.—Continued 


Date. Amount, Name. | Date. -| Amount, 


Bee 


r fen OO ROOD $300. 
T. O. Spelling do Gå 300. 
M. H. Sox ml yan na Ee YE Se rey eo 8 250. 
D. D. Caldwell 1 250. 
Denver and k Rio Grande R. R. CO A 6. 
CET ~--| Feb. 1,1909 166. 
W. O. Owen. Feb. 2,1909 900. 
H. Frank... A, ere 5t. g. 
R. M. Allen -do = 378. New York Central and Hudson River R. R. Co- 
ER Re eee E-A TEL et ey ye ad i 197 Ohicago and e Ry. Co Apr. 13,1909 
Fred A. Maynard . 5,1909 493 Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co Apr. 16, "1900 13.50 
me A E E E . — 293. New Orleans and Northeastern Ry. G r 83.05 
E. Knac bell. FTT 4,1909 1,033 San Francisco and Pacific S. S. Co.. Apr. 22,1909 15.00 
Wy AW RR N E V EN E e „ 322 Union Pacifie R. 1 OSs a ees Apr. 28,1909 41.10 
2 ea SS Ve ... 5,1909 250. Pennsylvania R. R. Go.. Apr. 24,1909 65,60 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Ry. Co. (| Se 20. — 
Oregon r LG | 37. STE) oo fees ea, Coe eee a A Pee gn we 105,298.30 
E. H. Long. 4 8 296. | 
E. Ward d = 200. 
R a — Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman from Minnesota aware 
B. D. 574. whether Mr. Heney is now serving under appointment in auy 
W. H. H. Llewellyn 414 capacity ? 
21 0 Norton. pk Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Heney’s several appointments continue 
ihe Varies a ar E P Go Saat ee 182.8 until the termination of the suit or until he resigns or is asked 
hie Pollet O66 .. cv acct cob ae ooo ae set 17 to resign. In that connection, I want to read a paragraph from 
pr a er Paul, n ana omani Br: Co. ie a letter of the Attorney-General: 
waukee and St. Paul Ry. Co 5, I have given general instructions and instructions in all the cases 
Missouri Pacifie Ry. Ho. re- PS in which Br. tener is retained to make a, careful _fxamination of the 
cases, an ey can no rought to trial w. a reasonable time 
ee Burlington and Quincy R. R. Co pik with any prospect of success, that the indictments be dismissed, and 
Peyton G en 333. have caused some indictments to be dismissed under these instructions. 
» Rush 2. Mr. FITZGERALD. That is not the information I wanted. 
Nevada, California STA ee ets O 343.0 | I read a list of 28 cases in which it would appear that Mr. 
T. O. Bec 202.80 | Heney is still acting 
9 1 Mr. TAWNEY. I intend to publish this statement. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. In which he is acting as special assist- 
ant attorney for the Government. It is possible that he may 


Edmund | e eee 9 have a claim for services purported to have been rendered dur- 
Colorado and Southern Ry. 60 12.80 ing 1909. 
Ormsby McHarg. 229. Mr. DOUGLAS. If he has such compensation due him, does 
2 Soi not the gentleman want it paid? 
A. B. 300. Mr. FITZGERALD. No; because my information is that he 
H. 0. 291. has been so busy on other matters of public notoriety that it 
55 R "3 250.00 | has been utterly impossible for him to render any service to 
M. H. 250.00 | the Federal Government. 
J. A. 166. Mr. DOUGLAS. But the gentleman asked if he had rendered 
. 899.20 such and such service, and I ask if he has, if he ought not to 
a ee 310-00 | Daid? 
E. Ward ie 200. Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not ask whether he had rendered 
ys pears 700.09 such service, but if he claimed to have rendered such service. 
A: A, e ccc : Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I haye not had opportunity 
ank Hall. to study in detail the merits of this amendment, but it is clear 
H. O. Gauss to me that two important questions are involved. The first is 
wo . H. te : an absolute question of right. The gentleman who proposes this 
E. H. Long. 50 amendment has not shown to this House that compensation is 
8. A not due to Mr. Heney. On the contrary, he has cited cases of 


R. 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. o 
The 8 and Rio Grand Ry. Co 
Chiea Burlington and * R. R. Co- 
Oregon Snort Line R. R. Co 
Pullman Oo 


* 


services where there were no records of compensation. He cites 
eases where compensation was paid Mr. Heney, but in no case 
has he shown that this was not for full value giyen in legal 
services. 

If compensation is now due Mr. Heney, he ought not to be 


denied settlement from this fund. The gentleman has not 
given any good reason why Congress should single out this 
case to withhold or delay compensation that may be justly 
due. It is not the custom of this House to pass personal legis- 
lation or to specify individuals, unless there is very special and 
serious ground for it. Such a ground has not been shown. It 
would clearly be unwise to establish a bad precedent by de- 
parting from this custom in this case. The second question 
that I regard as of prime importance in this case is one of 


2 
349 


Marlon hna a o TESEO P EOS S 
Do 


ELTERE AAEE EEA A EEEE EEEE EATA E EE ELELEE EEE ETELE 


88888888888 2888888855888 


a 
— * 


00 
2 
WESTIE — 1,000.00 | justice and fair play. 
Baltinore and Oto E- Ñ. bo 44.50 |" This House has not been called upon to investigate the ques- 
Chicago and Northwestern Ry. G0 3.00 | tions that have been taken up on the Pacific coast. Clearly 
Denver and Rio Grande ey Co..----- 16.05 | the amendment is based on ex parte information that the gentle- 
3 and Alton R. R. 2.3: man has received. I stand subject to correction if the docu- 
L. A 300,00 ment from which he has been quoting is not an ex parte docu- 
T, oh Spelling. — 5 ment, prepared at the instance of parties whom Mr. Heney has 
ihe $ been prosecuting. 

I. J. 148.85 Mr FITZGERALD. I stated that I was quoting from a docu- 
A. B. Pugh. 300.00 ment which purported to be a copy of the vouchers on file in 
75 oe: 2 the Department of Justice. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co 12.00 Mr. HOBSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been no state- 
8 — Island and 56.55 | ment of the other side of this case. Mr. Heney and those asso- 
J. 9; Akin At ciated with him have not gotten up such documents on their side 
is; È PE ANE TTT sae 586.82 | as the one above and sent them over the country, 
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I know Mr, Heney. I believe he is honest to the core. Ac- 
cepting proper remuneration for his services is no reflection 
upon his honesty, nor can this acceptance lower the motives 
that haye prompted him. Men do not carry their lives in their 
hands months at a time for money. 

I know the man is courageous. No man would be as fearless 
as he has been in the way he has been unless his soul were 
honest and his heart were pure. At this juncture, while the 
forces of law and justice are striving to purify the municipal 
governments of the country, it would be a public calamity for 
Congress to be put in the light of disapproving the work that 
Mr. Heney has done. For the Congress of the United States 
to single out for humiliation a fearless man, who has been 
doing his duty in the public service at the risk of his own life 
and who is at this moment working against stupendous odds 
in the cause of justice and right, would be inherently wrong. 
It would. be inherently wrong, I say, for this body, without an 
investigation and upon no grounds whatever, to single out and 
specify by name this faithful public servant and appear before 
the country as condemning Francis J. Heney and the stalwart 
work that he has done in the cause of justice and good govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman 
know what this amendment proposes to do—what the object 
of the amendment is? 

Mr. HOBSON. It specifies by name a man—preyents a par- 
ticular man who may have a just claim against the Govern- 
ment from receiving compensation from a fund provided for 
compensating men for similar services. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does nothing of the kind, and I 
suggest to the gentleman that he inform himself of what is 
proposed before he criticises anybody’s action. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will ask the gentleman if it does not forbid 
his receiving any of the money carried by this paragraph ir- 
respective of his claims? If it does not mean this, what else 
could it mean? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. A deficiency appropriation is asked 
here for a specific purpose, and it appears that payments were 
made after the man had received compensation for services that 
he receipted for in full. This amendment provides that no part 
of the amount that is now appropriated for another purpose 
shall be paid to him, and I took particular care to say that I 
did not wish to criticise Mr. Heney's action, because what I 
am driving at is not so much Mr. Heney as it is the department 
which made possible such payments under such circumstances. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is sometimes hard to find out just what 
the gentleman in his own mind is driving at. But the plain 
effect of his amendment, whether intended or not, would be to 
east an invidious and unwarranted reflection upon Mr. Heney. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota a question or two. I presume that all of 
these amounts appropriated here are appropriated for services 
already rendered? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. And in those amounts is there included any- 
thing for services rendered in Indian land suits in Oklahoma? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 16, page 11, insert: 

“ Provided, That no part of the sum hereby appropriated shall be 
expended in employing special counsel to assist in the extradition pro- 
ceedings of Delayan Smith, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Joseph Pulitzer, 
of New York.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N la E Oscar Hun 
ge fudge fot tne northern district of Alabama’ on account ofthe 
fiscal years as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1907, $1,350; 

Mr. MACON. 
inquiry. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to know if be- 
ginning with line 17, on page 11, and running down to and in- 
cluding line 2, on page 12, is to be considered as one paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, if the gentleman so 
desires, the gentleman may reserve a point of order on the lines 

to which he refers. 

Mr. MACON. Very well, as against the whole paragraph. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a parliamentary 


The Clerk read as follows: 


For payment of the salary of Oscar R. Hundley as United States 
district judge for the northern district of Alabama, on account of the 
fiscal years as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1907, 88959. 

908, $6,000 


For the fiscal year 1 A 
$5,383.33 ; in all, $12,733.33. 


For the fiscal year 1909, 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
in charge of the bill a question or two. I notice on page 11, 
Jine 20, that for the fiscal year 1907, $1,350 is to be paid this 
gentleman. Is that for services he performed as judge prior to 
the time the Senate refused to confirm his appointment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was. This is for services that have been 
actually rendered to the Government as judge under an appoint- 
ment made by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MACON. I knew that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And his appointment was not confirmed, and 
then he was reappointed again. The entire appropriation is for 
his compensation. for services actually rendered, for which he 
has received no compensation during the time that he served 
as a judge of the United States district court under appointment 
made by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, on page 11, and the word 
“cents,” in line 1, on page 12. I make a point of order against 
that language of the paragraph only for this reason: The first 
part of the paragraph, which appropriates $1,350 for the fiscal 
year 1907, is not included in my point of order, because the gen- 
tleman was appointed in vacation, as I understand it, and he 
had a right to serve as judge up to the time the Senate had 
an opportunity to confirm his appointment and ought to be paid 
for his services up to the time the Senate refused to confirm 
his appointment. If when the Senate met it had confirmed the 
appointment, then he was entitled to sit as judge until he was 
either disqualified by law or saw fit to resign, and would have 
been entitled to compensation therefor. But when the Senate 
refused to comirm the appointment and adjourned, he should 
have known that his services were not wanted and have retired 
from the contest. The gentleman, however, not willing to ac- 
cept the action of the Senate, though it had just as much right 
under the law to act in connection with his appointment as did 
the President in appointing him, insisted upon another appoint- 
ment. 

And the President, in accordance with his wish, attempted to 
force him upon the people of the United States, more particu- 
larly the State of Alabama, one of the United States, as a dis- 
trict judge by a second appointment, against the will of the 
Senate that had the same right to confirm that the President 
had to appoint, and, under the law, he is not entitled to pay 
under his second appointment, Then when the Senate next 
convened it failed to confirm his second appointment, and ad- 
journed without doing so. Again he and the President rebelled 
against the nonaction of the Senate, and he received'a third 
vacation appointment, and for the third time the Senate re- 
fused or failed to confirm the appointment. Now, after all of 
these turn downs, this gentleman insists that he ought to be paid 
for his services as a yacation appointee, when he is not entitled 
to a cent under the law. I am opposed to paying his salary 
for the last two appointments, because he knew he was not in 
favor with the Senate, and had no right to expect a confirmation 
of his last two appointments at its hands, and hence acted 
with his eyes wide open, and is not therefore entitled to com- 
pensation under the law for his services during the time he 
served under them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to giving anybody a salary who 
deliberately attempts to force himself upon this Government as 
an officer in violation of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, as this gentleman attempted to do, aided and abetted by 
the then President. 

Mr. BURNETT. Is it not a fact that he was a judge? I 
was one of the Members of the Alabama delegation which pro- 
tested against the appointment of Mr. Hundley; but when he 
was appointed and when he was acting, was it not a fact that 
he was a judge during all of that time? He had all the powers 
of a judge, did he not? He had all the expenses that a judge 
has to incur. He was not a usurper. Now, then, is it not true 
that while he was acting as judge under presidential appoint- 
ment there during the time that the Senate was not in session, 
or during vacation, de facto, was he not a judge? Is it not 
right that he should be paid? 

Mr. MACON. I think not, when the Senate refused to con- 
firm him. Then it was that he induced the President to reap- 
point him. Another session came on; it again refused to con- 
firm him, and he went out of office again. Then he tried to 
force himself upon the people again by accepting a recess 
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appointment. I do not think that kind of service ought to be 
rewarded in this easy way. 

If he is entitled to his salary, let him get it according to 
law, just as all other claimants do. He can not get it in an 


appropriation bill as long as I can make a point of order 
against it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
does not feel that the question of the propriety of paying or 
withholding this salary is a question of parliamentary law. 
As the Chair understands the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, it is that the judge was not entitled to 
pay. It appears he was acting as judge, and therefore may, if 
the House wishes it, have his salary appropriated as provided 
in the act. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. MACON. My point of order, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
is not such an appropriation as is authorized by existing law 
to be carried in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Arkansas, I ask the indulgence of the 
committee to make a brief explanation of the matter. It is 
well known in Alabama, and is well known here in the Senate, 
that the appointment of Mr. Hundley as judge was originally 
opposed by six Representatives here in the House, and that I 
was one of them. We opposed it at the time President Roose- 
velt first gave him a temporary recess appointment. We op- 
posed him again before President Roosevelt after the expiration 
of the first temporary appointment. When the matter finally 
went to the Senate Judiciary Committee those six Members 
went there and opposed his confirmation. We fought him with 
all the energy we could command and ability that we possessed 
from the very beginning to the end, resulting in his defeat. We 
went to President Taft and protested against his appointment. 
Let me repeat, we kept the fight up before President Roosevelt 
whenever the appointment was pending or under consideration 
there, and we kept it up before President Taft and we kept it 
up before the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate. He 
was never formally rejected by the Senate, but from time to 
time before his final defeat his appointment died, because the 
Senate failed to confirm him. But he did act as judge. 

The bill states the time of his service correctly. He acted as 
judge—performed all the services required of him as a judge. 
I believe his conduct was such on the bench that it subjected 
him to criticism, and I think that his conduct as judge fortified 
the case of protest that we had made against him. It resulted 
finally in a majority, I think, of the bar of the district affected 
most largely opposing him, whereas in the beginning many of 
the lawyers there had favored his confirmation. He was sup- 
ported in his efforts to be confirmed by gentlemen elsewhere in 
another body. He had no opposition from any man here or in 
the Senate in his official capacity from the State of Alabama 
except the six Representatives here. Finally, President Taft 
did not appoint him, but sent in the name of another gentleman 
after the expiration of the last temporary appointment; when 
another gentleman was appointed, he was promptly confirmed, 
is now judge of the northern district of Alabama, and resides 
in Birmingham, in that State. 

Now, this man mentioned in the bill performed services as 
judge. I think I may be permitted to say that perhaps in some 
respects it was a poor service, and demonstrated his unfitness to 
be judge; but he was judge under lawful authority, under lawful 
appointment, and under the law and under ruling of the Treas- 
ury Department he could not draw his pay until confirmed; and 
never having been confirmed, he did not draw any pay. The 
six of us here who opposed his Confirmation think that this is 
a proper item in the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will ask the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Crayton] if it is not true that the reason why 
the judge did not receive his pay was because he was appointed 
in recess to fill a vacancy which occurred while the Senate was 
in session, and no appointment was made during the session? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I am not sure that I heard all of the gen- 
tleman’s question. I wish he would restate it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The proposition is this: 
That a vacancy occurred in that district while the Senate was in 
session and no appointment was made until after the Senate 
was adjourned, and then a recess appointment was made. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can state the facts as I recollect them, and 
I will ask my colleague [Mr. BURNETT], who now honors me 
with his attention, to correct me if I am in error. Mr. Hundley 


was first appointed a district attorney during the lives of Sen- 
ators Morgan and Pettus, and the Senate failed to confirm him 
on account of the opposition of those great men. 

About that time, at the end of that session of Congress, the 
bill creating a new judgeship for the northern district of Ala- 
bama was passed. Mr. Hundley failed of confirmation as dis- 


trict attorney, as I have stated. President Rooseyelt in the 
vacation then appointed him for the first time to be the district 
judge. He then held his office, and had several other vacation 
appointments. The last appointment that he had was given 
him, it being understood that it was to be a temporary appoint- 
ment, by Mr. Taft, and this last temporary appointment was 
made, as stated by the Attorney-General, March 5, 1909. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask five minutes more, so that I may 
answer questions on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I do not 
think the gentleman from Alabama has fully stated the facts 
as to Judge Hundley’s appointment. I have here a letter from 
the Attorney-General showing why he could not compensate him 
under the general law for his services. He says: 


Oscar R. Hundley was 3 appointed United States district 
of Taisan on April 9, 1907, d 


d been confirmed by 


u as United States district 
district of Alabama continuously from April 9, 1907, to May 23, 1909, 
inclusive, with the exception of March Ď, 1909, on which date he was 
without commission. e amount due Judge Hundley for this service 
is $12,733.33, which I am prohibited from paying under section 1761 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which reads as follows: 
“No money shall be paid from the Treasury, as salary, to any person 
pl or during the recess of the Senate, to fill a vacancy in any 
existing office, if the vacancy existed while the Senate was in session 
and was by law roquen to be filled by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, until such appointee has been confirmed by the Sennte.“ 


Respectfull 
X} Gro. W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney-Gencral. 


the 
udge for the northern 


Senate, 
qualified and entered u 
J Hundley serv: 


Mr. CLAYTON. That is correct. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The appointment was made as a recess ap- 
pointment. The Senate was not then in session, but the appoint- 
ment was made to fill a vacancy that occurred while the Senate 
was in session. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I think that was my statement. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman’s statement a moment ago 
was that the appointment had been made, and the Senate ad- 
journed failing to confirm him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I stated that in the beginning his first ap- 
pointment as district attorney failed of confirmation, and Mr. 
Roosevelt in the vacation appointed him judge the first time. 
At least that is what I intended to say. He had these several 
appointments and served as judge during this whole period 
specified in the bill. And much as I was opposed to the judge 
and delighted as I am that he was defeated, regretting as much 
as I did that he had the support in some quarters here in 
Washington and in Alabama that he did, it was gratifying to 
see that the bar of Alabama finally took the view of this man 
that the six Representatives in the House took of him, and 
that the President finally took that view, and that another man 
was appoined to his place; but he is entitled to this pay, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
ruption? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. In view of the gentleman’s statement, has 
he any objection to my inserting in the Record a letter from 
Judge Hundley to the Attorney-General? 

Mr. CLAYTON. No; I am willing that it be done. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Recorp a letter of Judge Hundley's to the Attorney-General. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT Juper’s CHAMBERS, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ALABAMA, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 24, 1909. 

My DEAR GENERAL WICKERSHAM : I desire to bring to your attention 
and to that of your department a. matter somewhat personal and to 
myself, though in a degree of public concern. 

I was commissioned as United States district —. by President 
Roosevelt on the 9th day of April, 1907, and have held that office con- 
tinuously since by successive reappointments immediately on the ex- 

iration of the A ema) commission, except as to the reappointment 
ty President Taft, in which case there was an intermission of one day, 
to wit, the 5th ey of March, 1909, this appointment being made on 
the th. At the time the office of the judge of the northern district 
of Alabama was created there was also included in one of the appro- 
priation bills—I think the general appropriation bill—a provision for 


Will the gentleman permit another inter- 
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the salary for the judge of the northern district of Alaba: but on 

account of the general statute, section 1761, this salary not be 
id until my appointment was confirmed by the Sena My con- 
mation was prevented alone by the parliamen tactics employed 

by two Senators only, who by this means prevented the fro: 

taking any action. 

When first took charge of the duties of my office I found the 

dockets in every division of this ict greatly congested an m 

four to seven years behind. constant and persistent work—often- 
es both day and nigh 


ent, and hence my labors 


terms of court by 
Hare. By President Taft's kindness 


the public good a 


requesting that your de 


resol n providing for my remuneration for this work done for the 
8 Kin advise me if you 1 do this for me, 
With assurances of my regard, I have the honor to remain, 


Very respectfully, 


. WICKERSHAM, 

Hon: smo Ea Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not agree that the services performed 

` by Mr. Hundley were greatly for the public good and welfare. I 
think that his services tended to demonstrate his unfitness for 
the high office of judge, and I think his conduct convinced many 
of the best lawyers in Alabama of his unfitness. And I think his 
conduct also convinced President Taft of his unfitness. And while 
it cost the sum specified in the bill to convince some people of his 
unfitness, I am glad that they were convinced even at that price. 
But I have no objection to the eulogy that he pronounces on 
himself in his letter. The action of the Senate in failing to con- 
firm him, the action of President Taft in finally appointing to 
this office of judge for the northern district of Alabama another 
gentleman demonstrates the original and sustained wisdom of the 
six Representatives from Alabama and the final and correct con- 
clusion reached by many of the most eminent lawyers of that 
State in regard to Mr. Hundley. I repeat that, having acted as 
judge for the time mentioned in the bill, he is entitled to the 
compensation named in the bill, and whether or not he is al- 
lowed the same here, I am sure that it will be eventually paid to 
him. I have nothing to do with his reference to the two Sen- 
ators of sister States of Alabama. They have been vindicated, 
if they needed any vindication, by the defeat of this man, and 
many of the leading citizens of Alabama have thanked them for 
their righteous conduct. 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question about this appropriation. If it is authorized by ex- 
isting law, I want to ask him why it was not paid? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not say it was authorized by law. I 
said if it had been authorized by law it would have been paid 
out of the general appropriation made for the payment of the 
salaries of the judges of the United States courts. 

Mr. MACON. My point of order was that it is not authorized 
by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was misled by the concession 
that was made into the supposition that this gentleman, Mr. 
Hundley, was lawfully a judge, appointed as such, who served 
as such and was entitled under the law to his salary. From 
the statement presented by the gentleman from Minnesota it 
appears that the Chair was in error in this supposition, and 
the Chair ought not to have overruled the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. Does the gentleman from 
Arkansas insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. MACON. Ido. That was what I made it for. 

Mr. BURNETT. I hope the gentleman will not do so. The 
gentleman is so correct usually that I hope he will not insist on 
the point in this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of additional building or parts of buildings in the District 
of Columbia for use of the Department of Justice, furnishing, care, and 
maintenance, including I xii services and repairs, to continue avail- 
able until the close of the fiscal year 1910, $4,125. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve a point 
of order to that paragraph. Will the gentleman from Minne- 
sota explain the occasion for an increase of appropriation for 
rent by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I think I can explain why it is necessary, 
but I want to say that under the ruling of the Chair the para- 


Oscar R. HUNDLEY. 


graph would not be subject to a point of order. Before insert- 
ing this item in the bill I visited the Department of Justice 
at the request of the Attorney-General for the purpose of famil- 
iarizing myself with the conditions. I found there employees 
of the Government working in the old bathrooms in the resi- 
dence occupied by the Department of Justice. They have 
finally been forced to fit up rooms in the attic for the accom- 
modation of employees in the department. There is an abso- 
lute necessity for the use of more room there in order to 
accommodate decently and with some degree of comfort the 
employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What additional quarters will be fur- 
nished by this appropriation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is to rent a building adjacent to the 
building now occupied by the Department of Justice, I think, 
on Fifteenth street. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a proposition to obtain rooms in 
another building? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


Until otherwise provided by law, no bond shall be accepted from an; 
surety or bond company ‘or any officer or employee of the Unite 
States which shall cost in excess of the rate of premium charged for 
a like bond during the calendar year 1908, except that in any — 
ticular case or class of cases if the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine that the maximum rate of premium ed during the 
calendar year 1908 was less than a reasonable rate, he may, 
discretion, direct the acceptance of such bond or class of 

i rates exceeding not more than 50 per cent those charged 
uring said calendar year: Provided, That hereafter the United States 
shall not pay any part of the premium or other cost of furnishing a 
bont a alte by law or otherwise of any officer or employee of the 

es. 


Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against that paragraph, that it is a change of existing 
law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask the gentleman to reserve the point of 
order for a minute. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I will reserve it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The purpose of this provision is to compel 
the bonding companies of the United States to charge no greater 
compensation or premium rates for bonds issued for employees 
of the Government of the United States than was in force in 
the calendar year 1908. Practically all the bonding companies 
in the United States united in 1908 and formed a combination, 
and by agreement arbitrarily increased the premium rates to 
officers and employees of the Government from $1 to $3 a 
thousand, or an average of almost 300 per cent. The result has 
been that the government officials and employees of the Gov- 
ernment who are obliged to give bond find that in order to give 
the bond required by law or regulation they must submit to a 
substantial reduction in their salaries or, if this policy is to 
continue, then the Government must either pay the premium di- 
rectly out of the Treasury of the United States or indirectly 
by increasing the salaries of all the bonded officers of the Goy- 
ernment. That is the reason for this provision. It is intended 
only to enforce the rates which they voluntarily established in 
1908 and to prevent this extortion on the part of the bonding 
companies. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania wishes to 
take the responsibility for preventing these companies from 
charging these excessive rates, he can do so. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
this increase was confined to the officers employed by the Goy- 
ernment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is not confined to agents and employees 
of the Government, but it also includes all governmental con- 
tract work. I do not know what increase has been made to 
bank employees or other people outside of the government sery- 
ice, but I do know that it is practically an increase of 300 per 
cent on all government bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WANcEs, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11570, 
the urgent deficiency bill, nnd had come to no resolution 


thereon. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House ad. 
journed until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11739) to pro- 
vide for an appropriation of $20,000 with which to investigate 
cotton wilt or “ blackroot,” anthracnose, root knot, and other 
diseases of cotton, and to experiment therewith, and carry on 
experimental work to develop varieties of cotton sufficiently 
early in its growth to evade the cotton boll weevil, as well as 
yarieties that will be resistant to the above-named diseases and 
that will be beneficial in the control of seriously injurious cotton 
insects and diseases, in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 11740) providing for the 
erection of monuments over the graves of Maj. Gen. Elijah 
Clark and Col. John Dooly, in Lincoln County, Ga.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. MILLER of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 11741) permit- 
ting the building of a railway bridge across the Mississippi 
River in Aitkin County, State of Minnesota—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11742) for the protection 
of wild animals in the Coronado National Forest—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11743) for the incorporation 
of the Phi Gamma Sigma Sorority—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 63) to enable 
Senators, Representatives, or Delegates to obtain certain infor- 
mation—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WEISSE: Memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
memorializing Congress to enact a law to prohibit railroads from 
increasing their rates and charges except upon notice—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin memorializing 
Congress in regard to international peace—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 11744) for the relief of 
Capt. H. ©. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11745) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
award the congressional medal of honor to Capt. Etienne de P. 
Bujac—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11746) granting an increase of 
pension to Christopher C. Roddy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11747) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie S. Cross—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11748) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Bell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11749) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse A. Lynn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11750) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James P. Bonnell—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11751) granting a pension 
to Jacob Mitchell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11752) for the relief of Frank H. Hands— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 11753) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Oscar Ernst—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 11754) granting an increase of 
pension to Harvey Stockstill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11755) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay John Pinion the sum of $1,500— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 11756) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 11757) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Goldsmith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11758) for the relief of the 
estate of John H. Kenyon—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DENVER: A bill (H. R. 11759) granting an increase 
of pension to Philip Beller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DODDS: A bill (H. R. 11760) granting an increase of 
Tension to Daniel Fero—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11761) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Felts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 11762) granting an increase 
5 pension to Elbridge H. Benham—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 11763) to correct the mili- 
5 of George Haraldson—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. MADISON: A bill (H. R. 11764) granting an increase 
of pension to Mortimer Stiles—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11765) to correct the military record of 
Thomas McCabe and grant him a pension—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 11766) granting an increase 
of pension to Nathan Donaldson—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11767) granting 
an honorable discharge to Seth Wardell—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, ' 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 11768) granting a pension to 
Emma C. Wiese—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11769) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Townsend—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 11770) granting an increase of 
pension to Frank Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON. A bill (H. R. 11771) granting an 
increase of pension to Gaines C. Smith—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11772) granting a pension to Bettie Brock— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 11773) granting an increase 
sa pen to Melchor J. Armacost—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petitions of Chamber of 
Commerce of Macon, Burden Smith & Co., Joseph N. Neal & 
Co., Union Dry Goods Company, the Macon News, Adams 
Brothers Company, J. W. Burke Company, Birch Hardware 
Company, Jesse B. Hart & Bro., Juliette Milling Company, 
Jordan Realty Company, Lamar, Taylor & Riley Drug Com- 
pany, the Macon Telegraph, the Macon, Dublin and Savannah 
Railway Company, Oscar E. Dooley, Charles B. Lewis, and 
Eugene W. Stetson, and a committee from the Macon Clearing 
House Association, all in the State of Georgia, against the cor- 
poration tax amendment to the tariff bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of National Straw Works, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., relative to tariff on horsehair, braids, plaits, 
laces, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of Oshkosh, favoring 
a permanent nonpartisan tariff commission—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of American hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers, against reduction of duty on hosiery—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation, for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Southern Produce Company, against 
raising duty on Paris green—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of clear Havana cigar manufacturers of the 
United States, against proposed graduated tax on cigars—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Nassau Bank of New York, against 
corporation tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
favoring a material reduction of the duty on butter, cheese, 
and eggs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America, against admitting free tobacco and cigars from the 
Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petition of Rodman Wana- 
maker, for a statue of an Indian to be placed on Fort Lafayette 
Island in the Narrows of New York Harbor—to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, petition of the Nassau Bank, of New York City, against 
corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1488—to the Committee on 


Ways and Means, 


1909. 
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Also, petition of Herman Wile & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., against 
Schedule K of the tariff bill (H. R. 1438), as per the Senate 
amendment—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American hosiery. and underwear manufac- 
turers, against reduction of duty on hosiery—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Company, of New 
York, against corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
55 Boston, Mass., for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, fayoring a 
material reduction of the duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, against free cigars and tobacco from the 
Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American builders of machines for paper 
making, against reduction of tariff on paper and wood pulp— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers, against reduction of tariff on hosiery—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Charles E. Sheldon and others, 
of Rockford, III., favoring exemption of holding companies from 
proposed corporation tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the United States Annuity and Life Insurance 
Company, for exemption of insurance companies from corpora- 
tion tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Clearing House Association, to ex- 
empt banks from corporation tax—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Merchants’ Marine League, fa- 
voring appropriation in aid of the merchant marine of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

Also, petitions of Snyder & Black and Jacob Rosenberger, of 
New York City, favoring the House rate of duty on litho- 
graphic products, etc.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New England Hide and Leather Association, 
for free hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the Nassau Bank, the Peck, Stowe & Wilcox 
Company, and the Olin J. Stephens Company (Incorporated), 
all of the State of New York, against the corporation-tax amend- 
ment to H. R. 1488—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of president and officers of the Lancaster County 
(Pa.) Growers’ Association, against free tobacco and cigars 
from the Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of American hosiery and underwear manufac- 

turers, against reduction of duty on hosiery—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, for material 
reduction of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of George W. Keeney and members 
of Sterling Grange, of Sterling, Mich., and John E. Driscoll and 
others, of West Branch, Mich., for creation of a national high- 
ways commission—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LOWDEN: Petition of citizens of Sublette, Orange- 
ville, and Thomson, against a parcels-post law—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
for decrease of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Clearing House Association of Chicago, favor- 
ing amendment to H. R. 1438 exempting incorporated banks 
from taxation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of A. S. Getter- 
man, president Public Educational Association of Washington, 
D. C., favoring an appropriation for treatment of stray cats— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Benjamin J. Matteson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Gaines C. Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of New York Mercantile Exchange, 
favoring material reduction of tariff on butter, cheese, and 
eggs—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica, against free tobacco and cigars from the Philippines—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Arthur T. Lesch and others, favoring the 
House schedule relative to lithographic products in H. R. 1438— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Turspay, July 20, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 


approved, 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Postmaster-General submitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation of $1,500 to enable the Post-Office Department to 
be properly represented at the unveiling at Berne, Switzerland, 
in the year 1909, of the monument erected by the countries of 
the Postal Union in commemoration of the founding of the 
Universal Postal Union (S. Doc. No. 133), which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

HEATING AND LIGHTING, NAVAL ACADEMY, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy submitting a supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation in the sum of $10,000 for heating and 
lighting, Naval Academy, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910 (S. Doc. No. 182), which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

LAWS OF HAWAI, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of state of the Territory of Hawaii, 
transmitting one copy each of the session laws, journal of the 
senate, and journal of the house of representatives of the fifth 
regular session of the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
which, with the accompanying document, was referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of various bridges across and over cer- 
tain navigable waters, and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. DICK presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Akron, 
Ohio, indorsing the action of the Senate in protecting the lemon 
5 of the United States, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry cigar manufacturers, 
of Dayton, Ohio, remonstrating against any advance of the 
internal-revenue tax upon cigars ranging below the wholesale 
peee of $75 per thousand, which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade 
of Columbus, Ohio, calling attention to the injurious effect the 
proposed tax on corporations would have in that State, and re- 
monstrating against the adoption of such a tax, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11579) to amend an act relative to 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Ten- 
nessee River, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 17) thereon, i 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

A bill (S. 2945) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Bellefourche, in the 
State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ELKINS (for Mr. Scorr) : 

A bill (S. 2946) to authorize the Parkersburg Bridge Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Ohio River connecting 
Parkersburg, W. Va., with Belpre, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ELKINS: ` 

A bill (S. 2947) for the relief of heirs or estate of James 
Watson, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

(By request) a bill (S. 2948) for the relief of the county of 
Nelson, State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Claims. 
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A bill (S. 2949) granting am increase of pension to Daniel B, 
Morris; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2950) granting an increase of pension to David E. 
_ (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. - 

By Mr. MONEY: 

A bill (S. 2951) for the relief of the estate of Stephen Herren 
‘(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2952) for the relief of the estate of Stephen Herren ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEVERIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2953) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Harmon (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2954) granting an increase of pension to Charles N. 
8 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of various bridges across and over cer- 
tain navigable waters, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS, 


Mr. CLAPP submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of various bridges across and over 
certain navigable waters, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

TAXES ON INCOMES. 


Mr. BROWN. I submit a concurrent resolution for which I 
ask present consideration. 
The concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 6) was read, as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 6. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of bad digas Dee 
That the President of the United States be requested to transmit 
forthwith to the executives of the several States of the United States 
copies of the article of amendment proposed by Congress to the state 
legislatures to amend the Constitution of the United States, passed 
July 12, 1909, respecting the power of Congress to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, to the end that the said States may proceed to act 
upon the said article of amendment; and that he request the executive 
of cach State that may ratify said amendment to transmit to the 
Secretary of State a certified copy of such ratification. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the unanimous-consent agreement under which we are meet- 
ing. I should like to have it read. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that this is not legislation. It is simply the formal and usual 
resolution calling upon the Executive to submit to the several 
States the joint resolution proposing an amendment of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
New Jersey that the agreement to which he refers can not 
possibly relate to business which the Senate has already taken 
up. It might relate to it if it were an original proposition, and 
if the question were whether we should proceed to a matter of 
legislation; but the Senate having passed the joint resolution, 
everything necessary to effectuate it is in order and is not in 
contravention of the agreement previously made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the agreement, 
which reads: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the Senate will adjourn from 
time to time for three days at a time until the conference report is 
ready upon the bill (H. R. 1438) “to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 

ses,” and that no business shall be transacted at the sessions of the 
Renate prior to the report of the conférence committee spon the said 
bill, other than the transaction of the routine morning usiness and 
the consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill now pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BROWN. This is routine morning business, so that the 
agreement would not apply to it. It relates to a formal pro- 
ceeding made necessary by the action of Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If it is routine morning business, 
it can not be considered this morning in the face of an objec- 
tion. If an objection is made, it will have to go over. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not heard any objection made. 


Mr. KEAN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
concurrent resolution is not in order, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey ob- 
jects, and the concurrent resolution goes over. 

Mr. STONE. At the last meeting of the Senate the Senator 


from Virginia [Mr. Marri] reported a bridge bill and asked 
unanimous consent to have it passed. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper] called attention to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, and the Chair ruled that it was not in order to put 
the bill on its passage. 

Mr. BACON.’ I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey that 
if his contention is correct, it would not be in order even for 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a joint resolution requir- 
ing his signature. The unanimous-consent agreement can not 
possibly relate to doing whatever may be necessary to effectuate 
what has already been determined upon by Congress. The two 
Houses passed a joint resolution. It is not proposed to add to 
that joint resolution in any particular, but simply to make it 
effective. It is not an independent piece of legislation; it is 
not an independent proposition; and it strikes me that it is no 
more objectionable to the unanimous-consent agreement than 
would be the laying of a joint resolution before the Senate with 
the statement on the part of the Chair that the joint resolution 
had received the signature of the Vice-President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not passed upon 
that question. The Chair has simply ruled that under an ob- 
jection the resolution must go over in any event. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I invite the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the Senator from New Jersey did not object generally 
under the rule, but he put it upon the ground that the resolu- 
tion is contrary to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the objection 
controls, no matter what ground leads the Senator to object. 
The concurrent resolution goes over. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I ask unanimous consent that an order be 
made for a reprint, for the use of the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice and Retrenchment and the Senate, of the bill (S. 1944) for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
the cost, or the approximate cost, of the printing? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we have already given notice that 
we shall object to any documents being printed unless the mat- 
ter is referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am perfectly willing that it shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the best course. I will assure 
the Senator that we shall take the matter under consideration 
promptly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I have been absent one meeting, and I 
should like to inquire who has given notice that they will re- 
quire matters presented by Senators to take a certain course, 
The Senator says “we have already given notice.” I am cu- 
rious to know who gave the notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Committee on Printing have these matters 
in charge, and they decided that the proper course to pursue is 
to have all requests for printing referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It strikes me that the Committee on Print- 
ing might very well take notice of the rights and privileges of 
the Senate and of Senators in this matter. The rules say 
what shall go to the committee and what shall not. The Com- 
mittee on Printing are not standing at the gate here with a 
flaming sword to see what shall go through. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such purpose, I assure the Senator, 
on the part of the Committee on Printing, but simply, as all 
expenses of printing are. to be passed upon by that commit- 
tee 

Mr. HET BURN. My objection is to the use of the word 
„Wwe; that “we” have done this and “we” have done that. 
I am not inclined to be factious, but it is a bad habit to get into, 
We are all “ wes” here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true; but—— : 

Mr. KEAN. I think the Senator from Utah does not under- 
stand the request of the Senator from Iowa. It is to have a 
reprint of a bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will withdraw any objection to it. 

Mr. KEAN. It is not a request for the printing of a docu- 
ment, but merely for the reprint of a bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

There being no objection, the order was reduced to writing, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed 2,600 additional copies of the bill (S. 
1944) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 


1,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment and 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate document room, 


1909. 
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STEPHENSON GRAND ARMY MEMORIAL, 


Mr. WETMORE submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. C. Res. 7), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Senate concurrent resolution 7. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound, in the form of eulogies, including illus- 
tration, 14,600 copies of the preron on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the Stephenson Grand Army Memorial, in hedonic July 3, 
1909, of which 4,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 8,000 for the 
use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 to be delivered to the 
Stephenson Grand Army Memorial committee. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, 
July 23, 1909, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS, 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 20, 1909. 
- PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following-named commanders to be commanders in the 
navy from the dates set opposite their names, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank as previously confirmed: 

William W. Gilmer, January 23, 1908; 

Robert E. Coontz, January 7, 1909; 

William H. G. Bullard, February 1, 1909; 

Webster A. Edgar, February 25, 1909; 

Joseph W. Oman, March 2, 1909; 

Philip Andrews, March 11, 1909; and 

Harold K. Hines, May 27, 1909. 

Commander Francis H. Sherman to be a captain in the navy 
from the 16th day of June, 1909, vice Capt. Samuel W. B. 
Diehl, deceased. 

Lieut. Henry C. Mustin to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the 24th day of June, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Charles H. Hayes, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Benton C. Decker to be a commander in 
the navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander Albert 
G. Winterhalter, promoted. 

Lieut. Roland I. Curtin to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Mark L, Bristol, promoted. 

Lieut. Needham L. Jones to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Archibald H. Scales, promoted. 

Lieut. Thomas C. Hart to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Thomas Washington, promoted. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, after the completion of 
six years’ service, in accordance with the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved March 3, 1909: 

George O. Littlefield, 

Otto Johnson, 

Robert J. Vickery, and 

Llewellyn H. Wentworth. 

Posr MASTERS. 
CONNECTICUR 


William Holmes to be postmaster, at Shelton, Conn., in place 
of William Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1908. 

GEORGIA. 

Sigfried Schwarzweiss to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Ga., 
in place of Thomas Quinney, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1909. 

ILLINOIS. 

Mary A. Paine to be postmaster at Xenia, Ill, in place of 

Frank L. Paine, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

W. E. Clark to be postmaster at Gulfport, Miss., in place of 
Samuel R. Braselton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
19, 1909, 

H. W. Durrant to be postmaster at Coffeeville, Miss., in place 
of William A. Carr, remoyed. 


MISSOURI. 


James R. Dyer to be postmaster at Ash Grove, Mo., in place 
8 R. Dyer. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 
1909. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Ralph G. Collins to be postmaster at Barnegat, N. J., in place 
of Ralph M. Collins, resigned. 
George F. Renear to be postmaster at Ocean Groye, N. J., in 
place of William H. Hamilton, deceased. 
NEW YORK. 


Frank G. Fuller to be postmaster at Broadalbin, N. Y., in 

place of Addison A. Gardner, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

John King to be postmaster at Donnybrook, N. Dak., in place 
of Floyd C. White, resigned. 

John McGauyran to be postmaster at Langdon, N. Dak., in 
place of John MecGauvran. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 10, 1906. 

William Simpson to be postmaster at Mandan, N. Dak., in 
place of Thomas Wilkinson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 12, 1908. 

OHIO. 

George P. Bumgarner to be postmaster at St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, in place of Chandler W. Carroll, deceased. 

William L. Maddox to be postmaster at Ripley, Ohio, in place 
of William L. Maddox. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1909. 4 

William R. Thomas to be postmaster at Niles, Ohio, in place 
of Dennis S. De Garmo, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cameron Boak to be postmaster at Hughesville, Pa., in place 
of Charles W. Bugh. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 13, 1908. 

John H. Dunn to be postmaster at Parkesburg, Pa., in place 
of John H. Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
26, 1907. 

T. Dean Ross to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Pa., in place 
of Samuel Sparr, removed. 

Annie K. Stadden to be postmaster at Glen. Campbell, Pa., in 
place of David I. Stadden, deceased. 

TEXAS. 


Alexander McCullough to be postmaster at Sourlake, Tex., in 
place of Thomas J. Stevens, resigned. 

Robert B. Rentfro to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tex., in 
place of Joel B. Sharpe. Incumbent’s commisston expired Jan- 
uary 27, 1908. 

H. Schmidt to be postmaster at Bremond, Tex., in place of 
J. J. Staskey, not commissioned. 

VIRGINIA. 

G. W. Todd to be postmaster at Galax, Va. 
presidential April 1, 1908. 

„ WASHINGTON. 

J. M. Parrish to be postmaster at Wilbur, Wash., in place of 
Charles A. Phillips, removed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Benjamin O. Holland to be postmaster at Logan, W. Va., in 
place of Benjamin O. Holland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 9, 1909. 


Office became 


WISCONSIN. 


Amanda Price to be postmaster at Wonewoc, Wis., in place of 
Richard Price, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 20, 1909. 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE- 
HOSPITAL SERVICE. - 
Lawrence Kolb to be an assistant surgeon in the Public Healtb 
and Marine-Hospital Service. 
Richard H. Lyon to be an assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
James P. Leake to be an assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
Hermon E. Hasseltine to be an assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health and Marine-Hospital Service. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
First Lieut. William P. Platt to be captain. 
First Lieut. Edward M, Shinkle to be captain, 
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First Lieut. William R. Bettison to be captain. 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Welshimer to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William W. Hicks to be first lientenant. 
Second Lieut. Eugene B. Walker to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Karl F. Baldwin to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lient. Charles K, Wing to be first lieutenant. 
To be second lieutenants, 
` Edward Cornelius Hanford. 
William Charles Koenig. 
Harry Walter Stephenson. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be captains after three years’ service. 
First Lieut. Albert G. Love. 
First Lieut. Harold W. Jones. 
First Lieut. Omar W. Pinkston. 
First Ijeut. Mathew A. Reasoner. 
CAVALRY ABM. 
First Lieut. Dorsey Cullen to be captain. 
First Lieut. Louis R. Ball to be captain. 
Second Lieut. William F. Wheatley to be first lieutenant. 
Capt. Erneste V. Smith to be major. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Passed Asst. Surg. Samuel S. eee e 
The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 


Curtis B. Munger, 

Fletcher H. Brooks, 

Edward U. Reed, 

Edgar L. Woods, and 

Ausey H. Robnett. 

The following-named pa with the rank of lieutenant 
to be paymasters with the rank of lieutenant-commander : 

Theodore J. Arms, : 

George R. Venable, 

Hugh R. Insley, 

George M. Stackhouse, 

Grey Skipwith, 

Trevor W. Leutze, 

McGill R. Goldsborough, 

David V. Chadwick, and 

Bugene C. Tobey. 

The following-named nayal constructors with the rank of 
lieutenant to be naval constructors with the rank of lieutenant- 
commander 


William G. Du Bose, and 
Ernest F. Eggert. 
POSTMASTERS, 
GEORGIA. 
William H. Blitch, at Statesboro, Ga, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
W. E. Clark, at Gulfport, Miss. e 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
John King, at Donnybrook, N. Dak. 
John McGauvran, at Langdon, N. Dak. 
Henry W. O'Dell, at Reeder, N. Dak. 
William Simpson, at Mandan, N. Dak. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, July 20, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
PREMIUMS OF BONDING COMPANIES. 


“Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I report the following privileged resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 90. 
Resolved, Taer it shall be in order to offer the a as an amend- 


ment to the bi ill (H. R. 11579) making r 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 41 1 fe * — 


ul 
determine that the 


prem 
calendar year 1908 was less than a reasonable rate, he may, 


discretion, direct the acceptance of such bond or class of bonds, at 
— rates exceeding not more than 50 per cent those charged 

said calendar year: Provided, That hereafter the United States 
shall $ not pay any part of the premium or other cost of furnishing a 
United 


‘or by law or otherwise of any officer or employee of the 
es.” 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this rule, if it should be 
adopted, will provide, in substance, that it shall be in order to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill that no official bond shall 
be accepted by the Government where the premium charged is 
greater than the like premium charged during the year 1908, 
except that upon a showing as to a given bond or class of bonds 
that the premiums of 1908 were inadequate, the Secretary 
of the Treasury may authorize an increase in the premium of 
50 per cent over the amount charged in 1908, and that hereafter 
the Government shall not pay premiums upon bonds of any of 
its officers. 

Generally speaking, it has never been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to pay bonding companies for becoming sureties for 
government employees, but in the Indian bill for 1909 there was 
this provision : 

That hereafter the expense of procuring the official bond of any 
ans 3 or other ene par of the Indian Service 

paid by the United Sta 

Up to that time it had never been — policy of this Govern- 
ment to pay anybody to become a surety on the bond of a goy- 
ernment official. The law has required certain government 
officials to give bonds. They have always been at liberty to 
give either natural persons or bonding companies as sureties, 
but a strange exception was made in favor of these officers of 
the Indian Bureau, and a provision not expressly providing for 
paying the premiums upon the bonds, but providing for the pay- 
ment of the of giving the bonds was inserted in the In- 
dian appropriation bill, which provision has been interpreted 
to include the payment of the premiums as part of the expense. 
No specific appropriation was made for that purpose, but out 
of such funds as are available the department has been able to 
set aside about $21,000 for the payment of such premiums. The 
average loss for many years in the branch for which this pro- 
vision was made has been $1,000 a year, and thus we have 
been providing for more than a year at the rate of $21,000 a 
year for premiums upon bonds where the average loss is $1,000 
a year. No reason has been assigned why we should discrim- 
inate between the employees of the Indian Service and every 
other branch of the public service, and pay the premiums upon 
the bonds of the employees in the Indian Service and refuse to 
pay ae premiums upon the bonds of any other government 
officials. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman says no rea- 
son has been assigned for making this exception. How is it, 
then, that the law was enacted which the gentleman has re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I shall not attempt to explain how this 
law passed through Congress. Like many other laws, a good 
many Members did not know it passed at all. I am not going 
to discuss in detail that question, but I challenge any man to 
name a reason why the Government should pay the premiums 
upon the bonds of the agents of the Indian Office and refuse 
to pay the premiums upon the bonds of any other officer of the 
United States. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman will give 
me an opportunity sometime during this debate, I will be very 
glad to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman will have abundant 
opportunity before the debate on the amendment closes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will give the gentleman a 


reason. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. And I shall be delighted to hear the 
gentleman’s reason. Now, Mr. Speaker, immediately these bond- 
ing companies increased their rates to such a degree that al- 
though the premiums set apart by the Government were twenty 
times the amount of the average losses, yet it became necessary 
for the Indian Bureau to reduce the penalties through that 
service in order to be able to pay the premiums upon the bonds. 
And that is not all. There are about 18 or 20 of these surety 
companies that are authorized to do business 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Twenty-two, I think. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Eighteen or twenty was stated by Mr, 

. K. Bartlett, of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, in his testimony. Seventeen of them met, and I shall show, 
without comparison of any data worthy of the name, that they 
made a horizontal increase of 300 per cent in the amount of 
premiums upon this class of bonds—not an absolutely uniform 
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increase, but an average increase amounting to 300 per cent, 
and in some cases to much more than 300 per cent, 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. An increase of 300 per cent over what? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Over what they had been charging last 
year, and thereby admitting that the charge of last year was a 
fair and legitimate charge. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the gentleman mean to say that they 
in any way directly or indirectly admitted that the charges of 
last year, which, as everybody knew, were the result of most dire 
competition and cut-throat business, were fair charges? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I say that if I offer to sell 
insurance at.a fixed rate anywhere in the United States I do 
admit that is a fair rate, and the admission is to be taken as 
against me, but not absolutely conclusive if it is demonstrated 
that the admission is an erroneous one. Now, I do not care to be 
constantly interrupted at present, but will cheerfully yield later. 
I want to call attention to the performance of these 17 com- 
panies, as shown by the testimony before the members of the late 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I read first from page 9 of the hearings on questions addressed 
to Mr. Bartlett, representing 12 companies that asked to be 
heard before the committee: 


Mr. SMITH. Can oe not fix the percentage of profit that the com- 
pany ought to have? Have you had a long enough experience? 


Mr. Whelan answers this, although Mr. Bartlett is making 
the statement. 3 


Mr. WHELAN. Of course you can fix the percentage. 

Mr. SMITH. What do you say would be a fair rate in that sense? 
How much should the gross receipts of these companies exceed their 
gross aooi in percentages, assuming you have had sufficient experience 
o find ou 

Mr. WHELAN. There is a way by which, if we could sit down with 
the government representatives, we could arrive at that. 


Again, on the same page— 

Mr. SMITH. I am asking you if it is possible to know just what the 
rate to cover the actual losses ought to be in each separate branch of 
this Government, and what per cent you ought to of that to get 
your rate of premium. 

Mr. WHELAN, I think that can be answered. 


It will be observed that he said that could be answered, but 
did not answer it. 
On page 11 Mr. Bartlett is asked: 


Mr. SmirH. Do you know the expense of the overhead charges in your 
(company s 1 with the premiums received? Do you know what 
percentage s 

Mr. BARTLETT. I could answer that, but not offhand, because I have 
not figured it. 


This company does not even know what percentage its over- 
head charges are of its receipts; it could figure it, but did not. 
Mr. Bartlett, on page 13, says: 


It is a dificult thing for these surety people to know what the per- 
centage of their losses to the premiums ís. 


It is difficult when any effort is made to analyze their experi- 
ence. 


On page 14 he was asked this: 


Mr. Surrn. Have not these companies been engaged in cutting rates 
in competition locally? 


And he answered: 


Mr. BARTLETT. There has been keen competition, local and otherwise. 
No two companies have ever charged the same rates for a bond unless 
it was done by accident. 


On page 27 of the hearings I read: 


Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask you a question or two that may be 
specific. We are unable to get from you gentlemen anything except- 
ing information in relation to isolated companies’ rates, or isolated 
branches of the public service. It has been conceded here that the 
rates have been restored and made substantially uniform. I would 
not suggest even that that was done by agreement between the com- 
panies—— 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; pure accident. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I presume it is pure accident. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And interchange of experience. 

Mr. SmirH. And that is just what I was coming up to. I suppose 
that notwithstanding there was no agreement as to these rates, that 
there was an interchange of experience. Why is it that on account 
of, and as a result of, that interchange of experience, upon which you 
took such important action as to raise the rates 300 per cent in many 
cases, that we can not get that experience; that we can not know 
what it is? Why is it not produced here? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I will say that notice of this meeting only reached 
me 5 and I had these figures immediately prepared, that 1 
have given here. 

Mr. SmirH. But you long ago had the information upon which you 
raised the rates prepared and upon which you acted. 

Mr. BARTLETT. We might just as well be frank about this thing and 
admit that the books of the company show, excluding the unknown 
contingent deferred liability, a pront on government official business. 
That is true. My figures show it. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Is that on the old rate? 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes; that is on the same old rate 


On page 27: 

Mr. SmirH. You do not mean to say that when you came to raise 
the rate 300 per cent you bunched them all in, contracts, sop lies, and 
* else, and gave no consideration to the relative risks? 

r. BARTLETT. I mean to ~ this: That we were not as careful in 
classifying these government official bonds as we might have been. 
want to be perfectly frank about this thing. I think a reclassification 
of the government official rates should be made, and I echo what Mr. 
Whelan has said. I want to make that reclassification with the aid 
of the statistics of qour department, and I want you gentlemen to 
bring about the appointment from the departments of some men who 
can confer with some of our men and get this upon a satisfactory basis. 

Mr. SmirH. But that will require time and legislation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It will not require ay legislation. 

Mr. SmrrH. Oh, yes; it will require legislation. We have no con- 
trol; we can not send men from the departments to confer with your 
committee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. But if you will allow time, it will be done 

Mr. SMITH. Now, before your company took this radical action of 
an advance of 300 per cent, not by “agteement,” but, as you say, by 
“interchange of experience,“ 1 should have thought, mepecelly in view 
of the short history of this kind of insurance, which leaves but a 
limited table of mortality, if I may use that figure of oer. that 
if you had received from every company its views ba upon its 
experience as to employees and officials of the Government, and by 
reason of that you found what a just rate would be, and thereupon 
advanced the rate accordingly and arbitrarily—that if you did that, 
I would ask why you do not econ that very material information? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me tell you the way it was done: The execu- 
tives of those companies have so much else to take care of that the 

nestion of rates is one that they leave to the heads of the respective 
departments. Each company, has an official department, a contract 
department, and a fidelity department. The heads of these depart- 
ments, after this meeting of all of the insurance commissioners, met 
in conference to exchange opinions as to what rates ought to be made 
in order to provide enough to pay losses, expenses, and some return to 
the stockholders. 

Mr. Surru. Do you mean that they exchanged opinions without ob- 
taining data from their own books? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Each head of each department knew what his expe- 
rience was. I was not present at those meetings, and I do not know 
whether they laid the data down on the table or not. as 


* 

Mr. BURLESON. Upon what did they base their action? I under- 
stood you to say that they exchanged experiences. 

Mr. BARTLETT. They did, and the experience of every company was 
that they were losing money. And there is only one way, if they are 
served money, to correct that downward trend, and that is to raise the 
rates, { 

Mr. SĒmIrH. On everybody paying excessive rates as well as those 
paying insuficient rates? 

Mr BARTLETT. No; I suppose there was some sense displayed, but 
I will state frankly that since this matter has come up I am satisfied 
from my own information, from such investigation as I have been able 
to make, that it might have been done more scientifically. 

On page 32 of the hearings: 

Mr. Surrn. Have you not quoted in your schedule rates on numer- 
ous officials of the Government who do not give bond? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; and we hope that some day they will be re- 
quired to give bond. 

So scientifically had they prepared these schedules for gov- 
ernment officials that they did not even care to know what ofti- 
cials were required to give bonds, but hoped that all would be 
required to give bonds. It appears here that the lowest rate 
to any official of the Post-Office Department is a dollar a thou- 
sand. It appears here that if that minimum rate was col- 
lected it would produce $200,000 on an average loss of $32,000 
a year, and yet these rates being 6 to 1 were not adequate 
to satisfy these companies, who never have shown the data of 
any one company to another, and never known from their own 
information and their experience what the loss has been upon 
bonds given to the Government. 

On page 41 of the hearings: 

Mr. Sutru. It appears that the companies, without comparing their 
own data with one another, and without gathering the Government’s 
data, and without taking any of the ordinary business means of ascer- 
taining what this class of risks ought to pay, met and increased this 
rate, and I say that you gentlemen should accept the old rate until 
the matter can be investigated rather than to ask a 300 per cent raise 
over what you have been getting. 

Mr. Supplee, assistant to the president of the same company, 
then tells the story of the darkey who wanted mercy rather 
than justice and closes by insisting that they are seeking mercy 
and not justice, and practically admits that they made a mis- 
take in this reclassification. 

And why should he not admit it? The testimony shows that 
the gross annual premiums of Mr. Bartlett's company exceed 
the total capital and reserve of that company, and that these 
companies have most of them been paying small dividends. 
And if they can raise the rate 300 per cent, even allowing for the 
amount of increased commissions to agents, they would be able 
to pay over 200 per cent annual dividends upon their stock 
That is the form of scientific revision of rates indulged in by 
this combination of 17 companies. - 

Now, I am not going to read all this testimony that is per- 
tinent to this subject. These companies, most of them, started 
in as fidelity companies. They had no experience. There were 
no tables upon which they could act, but they were then only 
guaranteeing fidelity of public officials, of administrators, of 
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guardians, and of employees. They soon branched out into 
signing bonds for appeal purposes in the courts, injunction 
bonds, and contract bonds of every kind and character, Mani- 
festly an experience in becoming surety for a man’s mere in- 
tegrity would throw no light upon the amount that ought to 
be charged for signing the bond of a man making a great con- 
tract with the Government or with a railroad company or with 
a great institution of any kind. The very lack of knowledge 
of what the loss was upon such bonds required that those com- 
panies study their limited experience with closer care, but the 
evidence shows that they have never classified it at all. They 
say they have not made much money; but not one of them can 
tell whether they have lost this money on fidelity bonds or on 
contract bonds, or where they have lost it, if lost it they have. 
And so these gentlemen, without looking even at their own 
experience and comparing it with the experience of others, with- 
out classifying the experience of themselves or others, without 
calling upon this Government to know what its experience is, 
met, and in a gentleman's agreement raised the rates 300 per 
cent upon government employees, when they were already re- 
ceiving six times the amount of their losses, and when they 
admit that they haye made money on the government business; 
and the rates now established, as shown by the experience of 
the Government, are nearly ten times their losses. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. You have referred to the 17 
companies, which you say formed a combination to raise the rates, 
and you have given us certain information resulting from your 
inquiries. Did you inquire into the question whether any of 
these companies accept deposits or do a trust-company business 
independent of the surety business? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I have not personally inquired about 
that, but I know that they are doing all kinds of surety busi- 
ness, signing saloon keepers’ bonds, and everything of that kind, 
and not classifying the risks so as to know what one costs as 
compared with another. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Iowa will pardon me, 
I will say I have investigated that, and under the regulations 
adopted by the Secretary of the Treasury and agreed to by the 
heads of all the departments, no trust company can bond an 
employee of the Government unless the head of the department 
in which that employee is engaged withdraws from that agree- 
ment. The reason for that is that trust companies that accept 
deposits and do a general banking or trust-company business 
ean not file a financial statement in such detail as the regula- 
tions of the Treasury Department require. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to interrupt 
the gentleman, but I did want to bring this point to his atten- 
tion—that it is the depositors after all that Congress ought to 
protect. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. These 17 companies are not companies 
accepting deposits. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I should like to have a pro- 
vision recommended that would protect the Government against 
those companies that accept deposits. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The Government will not take them 
now, so that is protected already. 

Now, when the census bill came before the House it appeared 
that these bonding companies had fixed the annual premium 
upon the disbursing officer of the Census Bureau so that it 
cost $375, and Congress was compelled to increase his salary 
$375 in order to cover that loss to him. So that not only in 
the Indian Bureau are we paying these infamous rates, but we 
are now paying them for the disbursing officer of the Census 
Bureau; and if these rates are to be imposed, it means a power- 
ful pressure and a just pressure for an increase of salaries all 
along the line. The Government therefore is vitally interested 
in the question whether these companies are to be permitted 
thus to hoist these rates of premium, without investigation and 
without knowledge. The committee therefore thought that this 
ought to be brought to the attention of the House. 

I have heard some suggestion that this amendment ought not 
10 repeal the provision for bonding the men in the service of the 
Indian Bureau. If this rule is adopted, the whole question 
comes directly before the House for its consideration. If they 
ought not to be under the same rule as other employees of the 
Government, then a motion to strike out that part of the amend- 
ment will be in order, and ample consideration will be given to 
the working out of the details of this legislation, The sole ques- 
tion upon the adoption of this rule is whether the House shall 
have the right to take up this whole problem and, for the time 
being at least, settle it. 

We do not claim that we have been able to find just what the 
rates ought to be, and we admit there has been violent competi- 


tion that may have run some rates too low; but when these 
companies voluntarily accept a price, that in fact and in law 
is an admission that it is a fair price. We have not even seen 
fit to bind them down there, as we well might have done, until 
this question could be settled, but have provided that if they 
can make a showing in any case that the rate is too low, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may authorize an increase of 50 per 
cent in that rate—a very conservative provision. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to tell us how that provi- 
sion got into the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I have not the slightest idea, but I 
know it never would have gone in there if I had known about it 
without a fight on it. 

Mr. MANN. Let me inform the gentleman, for his benefit, 
that it did not get in in the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It was a Senate amendment. 

Mr. MANN. And there never was any consideration of it in 
the other body. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. But that question can be thrashed out 
on the floor, as to whether that ought to be repealed or not. 
The question before the House now is whether it will allow this 
combination of 17 companies to hoist these rates in this way, 
arbitrarily, and without investigating their own or anybody 
else’s data, and whether we will take any action at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like in connection with this pro 
posed rule to ask the gentleman a question simply for my own 
information, for I have no ax to grind in the matter. If there 
is a surety company in my State, I do not know its name, Can 
you tell me what companies are not in this combination of 17? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. One company, the United States Guar- 
anty Company of New York, is the only one I can identify. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I read every word of the hearings last night, 
and I thought there were five or six companies that were not in 
it, according to the hearing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. There are. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. They are not all authorized to be ac- 
cepted as government surety. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Another question in connection with the 
adoption of the rule. The gentleman read from the record of 
the hearing of the testimony of Mr. Whalen and Mr. Bartlett, 
that they were anxious to have a meeting of their committee 
with certain representatives of the departments in Washington 
to consider this matter with some care. Now, I would like to 
ask the gentleman why, if this be possible, this rule should be 
adopted and this legislation put on the statute book instead of 
waiting for that opportunity? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will answer that and then I must 
close the debate as far as I am concerned. As a matter of 
fact, this only provides that this shall be the rule until other- 
wise provided. These gentlemen want to charge 300 per cent 
increase, but we say that until the time comes when we can 
settle what a fair rate is, if they get 50 per cent more than they 
fixed themselves as a fair rate, that is enough. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has thirty minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I will yield twenty-five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
bas covered the ground so fully that I do not propose to say 
anything on the proposed amendment. It seems to me desirable 
that the House should have an opportunity at this time to con- 
sider some legislation properly regulating the charges for bonds 
of various employees of the Government. To me it is a matter 
of regret that conditions in this House are such that it is not 
possible to consider this legislation in the ordinary manner, 
but that it is necessary to resort to a special rule in order to 
enable Members of the House to consider the legislation. I 
understand that some Members wish to occupy time in opposi- 
tion to the rule. As I shall vote for it, I yield back to the 
gentleman from Missouri the remainder of the time, so that he 
may utilize it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much do I get back? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER]. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this rule is as transparent as a piece of double-thick, treble- 
protected American plate glass. Its object is to force the Mem- 
bers of this House to support a piece of new legislation without 
ample opportunity for its consideration because of their un- 
willingness to oppose a necessary appropriation bill, 

And yet it has only been a matter of two or three weeks since 
the Porto Ricans were denounced upon the floor of this House, 
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especially upon the other side of the Chamber, as being abso- 
Tutely unfit for self-government because they did precisely the 
thing which the author of this bill has done, namely, they in- 
sisted upon making some necessary new legislation a part of 
the same transaction with their appropriation bills. I do not 
mean to say that anybody in this House is incapable of self- 
government, but I do say that it is evident that the author of 
this bill refuses to give the Members of this House credit for 
as much courage and independence as the Porto Ricans possess, 
for he thinks it is necessary, in order to pass this piece of new 
legislation, to tack it upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule is only another link in the chain of 
evidence which has convinced the people of this country beyond 
a doubt that the House of Representatives is not controlled by 
its membership, nor even governed by the laws which it has 
made for its own guidance, but that it is absolutely and en- 
tirely dominated by the sweet will of the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, no more striking example of the power of the 
Speaker in shaping and controlling legislation in this House 
could possibly be cited than the passage of this resolution 
before us to-day. Here is an amendment to an appropriation 
bill which is so palpably in violation of the rules of the House 
that the merest tyro in legislative matters could cite the very 
language of the rule against which it offends. That rule can 
only be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the House, and yet 
we find the Committee on Rules brings in a special order which 
when sustained by a bare majority of the Members present ab- 
solutely abrogates and wipes out of existence the very law the 
House has made for its own government. When we see this 
process repeated day after day, when we recall that this same 
operation has been performed on every piece of important leg- 
islation that has been before the House at the present session, 
and when we remember that the Speaker holds the balance of 
power on that committee and casts the deciding vote, we can 
understand why the country has come to believe not only that 
the Speaker is the most powerful man in this body, but that in 
the balance scales of power he actually weighs as much as two- 
thirds of the entire membership of this House. [Applause.] 

My experience here has been brief, but it has been long 
enough to leave upon my mind the firm impression that these 
rules of the House are not so bad, if you would only let them 
alone. And I believe the criticism of the country is based not 
so much on what the rules contain as upon the fact that when 
it suits the convenience of the powers that be the rules are so 
easily overridden by the one deciding vote in the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no wonder that my distinguished friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], who is recognized as one of 
the great parliamentary experts of this body, was able and will- 
ing during the last session of Congress to make that great 
speech in defense of the rules under which we are supposed to 
operate, a speech which was a veritable classic on the question 
of the parliamentary law that governs this body. I am not 
surprised now, though I was once, that the great Speaker of 
this House was able and willing to write a magazine article 
which caught the attention of millions of his countrymen, in 
which he made such a plausible defense of the rules under 
which, I repeat, we are supposed to operate, for it is a fact that 
the Republican organization in this House could sit blindfold 
while we wrote into these rules every amendment that our 
hearts might desire or our minds conceive, and still, with an 
anchor to windward in the shape of this Committee on Rules, 
they could laugh at our puny efforts at reform. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Why, if we could muster sufficient votes 
in this House to approve such old-fashioned doctrine, we might 
embody in these rules the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Committee on Rules could wipe them all 
out of existence by bringing in a little special rule. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] And I do not know but what they 
would, for we have high Republican authority for the doctrine 
that the decalogue has no place in American politics anyway. 
[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

I repeat, it is not so much what is in this book of the House 
rules that we object to, but what we do object to, and, in my 
opinion, what the country objects to upon the question of these 
rules, is that we can not know what the rules of the House 
are by studying this book, no matter how deep into it we may 
dig, or how earnestly we may study the interesting pages of 
the Digest; but we must wait, to know the rules and the law 
of the House, until we hear it while listening with bated 
breath to the words that fall from the lips of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]}, or his eloquent 
and ferocious substitute, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], 


who brings in the report of the Committee on Rules. [Applause 
and laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, as my friend the minority leader would say, 
“So much for that.” [Laughter.] I am opposed to this amend- 
ment on its merits, and I want it understood at the start that 
I do not oppose it out of any consideration whatever for the 
great bonding companies of the United States, who are alleged 
to have entered into this combination. I heartily applaud 
every word that my distinguished friend from Iowa—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I heartily applaud 
everything which the.gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Smrre} has said 
in condemnation of this alleged combination or “ gentleman's 
agreement.” I can not bring myself to believe that the business 
of the bonding companies with relation to the Government has 
resulted in such loss as justifies this large increase in the rate 
of premium they are charging upon the bonds of the govern- 
ment officials. I am not defending these companies, nor seek- 
ing to excuse their course, but, as I view the matter, their con- 
duct is, as we say in the law courts, “ immaterial, irrelevant, 
and mpetent,” with respect to the real issué raised by this 
amendment. For, Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced that the 
remedy which is proposed in this legislation for this condition 
is fraught with greater danger than the evil which you seek to 
correct. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I see in it a 
long step in advance toward the obnoxious regulation of the 
private affairs of individuals and corporations with which the 
General Government has absolutely no power to deal. I under- 
stand these corporations, these bonding companies, are every 
one of them corporations created and existing under the laws 
of the separate States, subject to such duties and possessing 
such powers as are given them by the laws of the several States 
of their incorporation. They are engaged in a business which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has distinctly held 
does not come within the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
and yet you propose to fix the price at which these corporations 
shall sell the commodity in which they deal to the private citi- 
zen. For it will be observed that under this amendment the 
United States Government pays no part of these premiums. It 
is expressly forbidden to pay any part of the premiums, and 
rightly so; yet you propose to fix the price which the individual 
employee of the Government shall pay out of his own pocket 
for the premium on the bond which he may buy if he wants to, 
but is not compelled to buy. 

It seems to me it would be just as proper for the Congress 
of the United States to fix the price which the individual em- 
ployee of the Government shall pay here in Washington for the 
food which he eats or the clothes which he wears or the house 
which he rents as to fix the price for the bond which he may 
buy. And surely every Member of this House will agree with 
me that legislation of such a character would be nothing short 
of a monstrosity. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow me to make 
a suggestion? The Secretary of War has just ordered that 
hereafter this Government shall buy no trust-made or trust-sold 
goods. May we not say that we will not accept the bonds from 
Se which are given by these companies in this combi- 
nation? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I admit the 
right of the Government of the United States in passing legis- 
lation about things it proposes to buy to fix the price. We 
have always done that. The armor-plate contracts are a con- 
spicuous example. But the Government is not buying these 
bonds; and I say it would be just as sensible for you to say 
that because rents have gone up in the city of Washington 
that has necessarily constituted a practical diminution of the 
salaries of the employees of the Government, and that, there- 
fore, we ought to punish the landlords of the city by saying the 
Government will not permit them to charge its employees any 
more than a certain amount of rent for these houses, 

It seems to me that the author of this resolution looks at the 
thing from the wrong point of view. The Government of the 
United States, so far as this legislation is concerned, is in the 
position of an employer of labor, and the same principles of 
good business ought to apply to our consideration of this meas- 
ure as would apply in the case of private employment. The 
interest of the Government lies only in getting the best service 
out of its employees, and the safest and most certain security 
that that service will be properly performed. I enn conceive of 
no private employer of labor who would invite, much less com- 
mand, his employees to give him anything except the very best 


security obtainable, Yet the surety companies which are alleged 
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to have entered into this combination are the strongest bonding 
companies in the United States, and you now propose to legalize 
a boycott against the strongest companies in the country and say 
to our employees and officials: You shall not go to these strong 
companies for the bonds acceptable to the Government, but you 
must go to the weaker surety companies of the country or return 
to the notoriously bad, insufficient, and antiquated plan of fur- 
nishing individual sureties on your bonds. 

Now, it is argued by the gentleman from Iowa that this is a 
proper course, for the increase in the premium rates will result 
in a substantial diminution of the salaries of government 
officials. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I yield to- the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the 
high position of the author of this bill in the House, but I do not 
believe that he is authorized to speak for the entire Congress of 
the United States. I can not believe that the time will ever 
come when the Congress of the United States will increase the 
salaries of its individual employees and officials because of the 
fact that they must pay a premium on a bond if they want to 
get it from a surety company instead of going to their own 
friends to insure their honesty and fidelity. Only one out of 
four of the bonds given to the United States Government is 
written by a surety company. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there are approximately 500,000 bonds running to the United 
States Government, with penalties aggregating $4,000,000,000. 
Of these only 25 per cent have corporate surety. Three-fourths 
of all the bonds running to the Government to-day have in- 
dividual sureties, and it would be manifestly unfair to increase 
the salaries of those officials and employees of the Government 
who have not friends who will guarantee their faithful and 
honest service and who must therefore give a corporate surety, 
while leaving the salaries of others alone. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much time have I left, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield that to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. GIL]. 

Mr. GILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, who has just preceded me, has so thoroughly, it seems 
to me, called the attention of the House to the condition which is 
presented by the rule proposed to be adopted by the Committee 
on Rules that it is scarcely necessary for me to say anything 
further. Why, Mr. Speaker, the Sixty-first Congress has been 
assembled for the past four months, yet notwithstanding that 
length of time no committees, save three, have been appointed 
to take into consideration the business which should properly 
come before this House. Notwithstanding the fact that not 
even the great Appropriation Committee of this body, which 
should properly assemble to report to this body the necessary 
appropriations to be made for this special session of the Sixty- 
first Congress—notwithstanding these facts, we find this hollow 
mockery of our rules. A self-constituted committee of five or 
six gentlemen, Members of this House, have undertaken to as- 
semble, to hear witnesses, and to take testimony, not upon 
matters which they as members of the Appropriation Committee 
should properly and rightfully deal with, but upon legislation 
upon a subject which is absolutely new and which affects the 
rights both of corporations and individuals in this country. I 
say, Mr. Speaker, that under these circumstances it seems to 
me that the Republican Members of this body would wish not 
to pass this rule that is now proposed, but would wish at this 
time to demonstrate to the country that they are willing to 
abide by the rules established for the government of this body 
that they themselves have adopted, and not undertake, sir, to 
override our rules, especially this very good and valuable rule 
which prevents any new legislation from being incorporated in 
appropriation bills. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words to call attention 
to another matter here. My contention is that the adoption of 
this legislation, instead of being helpful and for the best eluci- 
dation of the propositions contained therein, will, on the con- 
trary, render the greatest and most extreme confusion with 
regard to this matter. And why, Mr. Speaker, do I believe that 
to be the case? It is said in this proposed law that— 

No bond shall be accepted from any surety or bonding company for 
any officer or employee of the Government which shall cost in excess of 
the ua of premium charged for a like bond during the calendar year 
of 1 3 

„For a like bond.“ Now, what dos that mean? A like bond 
is issued to the individual—a treasurer or clerk or some officer 
of a banking institution, or of an individual; a like bond is 
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issued to the employees of a state government. Now, what 
bond is meant? Is it to be a rate charged to an individual; is it 
to be a rate charged to a state officer for a like bond; or is it 
to be a rate charged to a government officer during that year 
for a like bond? Now, if it is a rate to be charged to a goy- 
ernment officer, I ask the gentlemen of that committee who 
propose this legislation to tell this House what rate is to be 
charged. I say to you that the bonding companies have charged 
during the year 1908 all sorts of rates for similar or like bonds. 
I say to you that they have charged to a letter carrier in some 
places 25 cents a thousand, in other places they have charged 
50 cents a thousand. Every company, under the keen com- 
petition that has been taking place between these companies in 
the last five years, has selected to choose and frame its own 
rate, and some of them have decreased their rate to such an 
extent that they are to-day, by reason thereof, in danger of 
financial bankruptcy. Now, what rate are you going to take; 
what is the rate that is meant? I say, Mr. Speaker, that this 
proposition means nothing but the direst confusion; and nobody 
is benefited by the second provision, which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to change these rates, because it places 
upon him a limitation dependent upon the rate fixed in the first 
part of the paragraph. 

He can not exceed 50 per cent of the rate fixed by the first 
part of the paragraph; and if you can not fix what that rate 
is, how can the Secretary of the Treasury undertake to increase 
it 50 per cent? [Applause.] For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that this House will not at this time violate its own 
rules by the passage of this resolution. [Applause.] I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman. . 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I demand the preyious question upon 
the passage of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the resolution; and 
on a division (demanded by Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER) there 
were—ayes 145, noes 54. 

Accordingly the resolution was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 11570). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
11570), with Mr. WANGER in the chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I rise to speak to this provision in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a point of order pending, made by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought that was settled by the rule. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Chairman, I made a 
point of order against the paragraph just before the committee 
rose last night. That has not yet been disposed of. It seems 
to me that the Chair will have to rule upon the point of order, 
because the resolution reported from the Committee on Rules 
will have no application unless this point of order is sustained, 
because it proposes to make an amendment to the bill in order. 
At the present time it is in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman insists upon his point of 
order, it will be sustained. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to insert the paragraph which has just been ruled out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, on page 12, after line 22, the following: 

“Until otherwise provided by law, no bond shall be accepted from 
any surety or bonding company for any officer or employee of the 
United States which shall cost in excess of the rate of premium 
charged for a like bond during the calendar year 1908, except that in 
any particular case or class of cases if the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine that the maximum rate of premium charged during the 
calendar year 1908 was less than a reasonable rate, he may, in his dis- 
cretion, direct the acceptance of such bond or class of bonds, at pre- 
mium rates exceeding not more than 50 per cent those charged durin 
said calendar year: Provided, That hereafter the United States sha 
not any part of the premium or other cost of furnishing a bond 


a, 
requlred by law or otherwise of any officer or employee of the United 
es. 


How much time have I left? 
There is no time remaining to the gen- 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I move to amend by striking 
out the proviso. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word on this 
amendment that I have offered. I am not opposed to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota, with the excep- 
tion of the proviso. I am opposed to the proviso for the reason 
that in the first session of the last Congress a law was passed 
by which it was provided that hereafter the expense of pro- 
curing the official bond of any agent, superintendent, or other 
disbursing officer of the Indian Service shall be paid for by the 
United States. 

It seems to me that it is going pretty far in this special ses- 
sion of Congress, when no committees have been appointed, and 
upon an urgent deficiency appropriation bill, to propose to re- 
peal legislation that was enacted by a former Congress, If I 
could have had the opportunity, I would have opposed the rule 
on the ground that I do not believe it is good practice to repeal 
existing law enacted by a former Congress through a procedure 
such as this. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Smrru] stated that there was 
no good reason why that law to which I have referred was 
passed. It was also suggested that the legislation did not origi- 
nate in this House, and that it was slipped into an appropria- 
tion bill in some other body than this House. I do not know 
whether it was incorporated in a bill in this House or not, but 
I find House Document No. 40, first session Sixtieth Congress, 
which discloses how this matter was brought to the attention 
of Congress. I hold in my hand House Document No. 40, first 
session Sixtieth Congress, which is a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury addressed to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This communication is accompanied by a communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmits it, It pertains to this subject, or this legislation to 
which I have referred. There was nothing surreptitious about 
it. It was done in the usual way that such matters are brought 
to the attention of the House, and, so far as I know, it was con- 
sidered the same as any other legislation is considered here. 
This document was referred by the Speaker of the House 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I ask unanimous consent for 
ten minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for ten minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is rec- 
ognized for ten minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand the gen- 
tleman’s request to be for ten minutes more. I will consent to 
extend his time five minutes, but I can not consent to men speak- 
ing for fifteen minutes on this proposition. We would not get 
through with it to-day if we did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Leave was given without objection, and 
the announcement made. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not hear what the Chair said. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Right at this point it might 
not be out of order for me to call the attention of the committee 
briefly to the procedure that has obtained up to this time in 
regard to this particular amendment. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, Tawney], in charge of 
this bill on the floor of the House, last night stated that all 
that the provision did was to affect the bonding companies, and 
he made no reference whatever to this proviso. 

When I asked for time to-day when the rule was being consid- 
ered that I might say something relative to this proviso, I was 
told that I could not have the time, and now when I ask for 
ten minutes the gentleman in charge of the bill is the only gen- 
tleman that rises to object to that request. 

I have said that this document was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and I want to quote from this letter, which 
is dated November 22, 1907, from the Secretary of the Interior, 
who says: 

The bonded liabilities of officers in the Indian Service amount a 
proximately to $7,000,000. The premiums on bonds are paid by the 
officers giving them. Many of the bonds are mie 4 large and im 
a considerable burden on the makers in paying the premiums. is 
is true where a large amount is required and the sa id is not 
commensurate with the administrative and fiduciary responsibility. 

And I commend this to my friend from Iowa, who defied any- 
one to offer any reason why the Government should pay for 
the bonds in any case. He, the Secretary of the Interior, says: 


To illustrate: The United States Indian agent at Kiowa Agen 
receives a salary of $1,800 per annum and is uired to give x hock 
for $100,000, although that amount is not sufficient at times to pre- 
vent embarrassment in placing money to his credit. There are ‘other 
similar cases. ; 

It is estimated that the premiums on all the bonds given in the 
Indian Service will cost annually not to exceed $15,000, If the Goy- 


ernment „ for them, it will relieve the disbursing officers of the 
a 


service o severe drain on their salaries, which in many cases, espe- 
cially where the compensation is low, is a which the Govern- 
ment can readily assume in the best interests of good administration. 

Under the present system, to save disbursing officers the expense of 
making large bonds, it has been the custom to fix the amount at as 
small a sum as seemed adequate to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the Indians. The amounts coming into their hands fluctu- 
ate, however; and when, by reason of unforeseen circumstances, they 
become accountable for a large amount, their weekly balances are 
swelled to such an extent as to exceed the amount of the bond, and 
then the Indian Office is estopped from placing to their credit such 
sums as enable them to handle easily and expeditiously the affairs 
under their charge. This condition exists until the balances are re- 
duced to the normal amount. 

I am advised that some large corporations pay the premium on the 
bonds 8 4 require from those employees in whose hands funds are 
placed. is is an excellent custom, and one which insures the proper 
safeguarding of moneys intrusted to a fiduciary officer without forcing 
him to draw on his salary for that purpose. 

Aside from the advanta to be derived from the Government con- 
trolling this matter, it also is justice to the employee, as often his 
salary is not proportionate to the liabilities 1 upon him by 
virtue of his position; and if he were relieved of the expense incident 
to 3 these bonds, more energetic and better service would be the 
result. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it appears that this matter came to this 
House through the proper channel, a communication from the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmitting this communication 
from which I have quoted, from the Secretary of the Interior, 
wherein it is made very plain why an exception should be made 
so far as the employees in the Indian Service are concerned. 
My amendment is to strike out the proviso: Why? Because I 
understand that the only department of this Government where 
the bonds are paid for by the Government is the Indian depart- 
ment. In the Indian department, in addition to having govern- 
mental funds, there are large sums of money in the form of 
trust funds that superintendents and other officials in the serv- 
ice are responsible for, and therefore very large bonds are re- 
quired where the salary is only nominal. I know of instances 
where financial clerks and Indian agents only receive a salary 
of one thousand or twelve hundred dollars a year, and yet they 
are required by reason of funds in their charge to give very 
large bonds, as high as $50,000; and in the communication from 
the Secretary of the Interior from which I have already quoted 
it appears that the agent at the Kiowa Agency, in Oklahoma, on 
a salary of $1,800 a year, gives bond of $100,000. 

Mr. Chairman, these officials and employees of the govern- 
ment service are now having their bonds paid for by the Gov- 
ernment, and in many instances, by reason of that fact, their 
salary is fixed, making allowance for the fact that the Govern- 
ment has paid for the cost of the bonds. This being in accord- 
ance with the law enacted by Congress, I say that by such a 
procedure as we have here to-day it is unfair to repeal it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Take as an illustration this man from the 
Kiowa Agency, drawing $1,800 a year, who is required to give 
a hundred-thousand-dollar bond; if the Government ceases to 
pay for that bond it will have to increase his salary, will it 
not, and so it would save nothing? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Absolutely nothing, and, as 
stated in this communication from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, we get more efficient service where the Government pays 
for the bond than where it does not. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. TAWNEY. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Georgia, I want to ask the gentleman from South Dakota 
if it is not a fact that that office of the Kiowa Agency has been 
filled all these years until the fiscal year 1909 and the bond 
given with the premium paid for by that officer? So how can 
you say that you would have to get another man to fill it? 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I have no information 
whether the agent heretofore has given a surety-company bond 
or a personal bond. I do know that in this House during this 
session we added to a salary the sum of $380 that an official 
might not have to pay the cost of his bond. 

In that case there was a large bond required; I forget the 
amount. The salary, I think, was $2,500, and it was raised, 
as I remember, to $2,860 entirely because of the fact that it 
was claimed it would cost this official $360 to pay for his bond. 
Now, in conclusion, I want to say that this law having been 
enacted in the usual way of enacting legislation in a regular 
session of Congress, in this special session, without the con- 
sideration by any committee, to bring into this House a propo- 
sition clearly not permissible under the rules, and to force it 
through by the adoption of a rule, is something that seems to 
me can not be defended, and I earnestly hope that my amend- 
ment may be adopted and this matter go over until it can have 
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consideration through the proper committee of the House hay- 
ing jurisdiction, namely, the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I am quite well aware that 
I “ might as well go stand upon the beach and bid the main flood 
bate its usual height” as to oppose this bill, since its passage 
is appealed for on the ground that it is intended as a blow at 
trusts and combinations. That will settle the question in a 
House which perhaps does not take a great deal of interest 
in the subject-matter. But I am going at least to say what I 
think about this amendment, simply as a piece of legislation, 
and that is that it distinctly should be characterized by the 
not very elegant but expressive phrase of being “ half baked,” 
for that is what I think of it exactly. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the language of this amendment, and to 
point out, somewhat along the lines taken by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER], why I think it 
undertakes to do that with which this House has no business 
whatever. 

In the first place I want to say this for myself: That I have 
no personal interest in this matter aside from my desire to see 
legislation properly framed; that it would be difficult for me 
to accurately give the name of any bonding company in the 
United States; that there is not one in my district or State 
that I know of; that there is not a stockholder of one in my 
district or State that I know of; that I never spoke to any 
man on the subject except the distinguished gentleman who 
has this bill in charge, with whom I have talked about it once 
or twice, rather in protest against this sort of legislation. I 
want to call the attention of the committee to the language of 
this provision : 

Until otherwise provided by law— 


That is, for all time to come unless Congress decree other- 
wise— 
no bond shall be accepted from any surety or bonding company for any 
officer or employee of the United States which shall cost in excess of the 
rate of premium charged for a like bond during the calendar year 1908. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit that in the first place, as has 
been pointed out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
A. MITCHELL PALMER], this does not limit the price the Govern- 
ment shall pay for anything at all, but it simply provides that no 
bonds shall be accepted from any bonding or surety company 
for any officer of the Government which shall cost—whom? 
Shall cost whom? Why, shall cost the man who buys it, and 
nobody else in the world. Then how does it go on?— 

Which shall cost in excess of the rate of premium charged for a 
like bond during the calendar year 1908. 

How is that to be determined, I would like to know? The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Smrru] was characterized by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER] as “ elo- 
quent and ferocious,” which was amusing, but which, I think, was 
incorrect, because the ferocity of the dear gentleman from Iowa, 
I am sure, is only skin deep, and if you will scratch his ferocity 
I think the milk of human kindness will flow out rather than 
anything from the vials of wrath. However that may be, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SxirHl], as he is in the habit of doing with 
great force, picks out certain paragraphs, lines, and pages from 
this hearing—every word of which I read with great interest last 
night—and characterizes them as he sees fit. But when all is 
said and done, he left out what seemed to me to be, so far as 
this measure is concerned, one of the most important facts 
which was developed in that hearing, and that is this: I call 
the attention of the committee to it on page 14 of the hear- 
ings, if anyone cares to look it up, and there he will ascertain 
that, by reason of competition last year, the premiums on these 
bonds furnished to government employees were reduced from 
the normal rate of $2 per hundred dollars down to 72 cents 
per hundred dollars. The testimony of Mr. Bartlett is right 
here, and I submit it to anyone who will read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman 
proceeds, I think he inadvertently made an incorrect statement. 
He said that the rate was reduced from $2 a hundred dollars 
to 74 cents a hundred dollars. I think it is from $2 a thousand 
dollars to 75 cents a thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Here is the language: 

One company will take it for 20, another for 
another for 10, or even 73 cents per hundred dolla 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman said $2 a hundred 
instead of 20 cents a hundred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I read 
it “20 cents.” So that anyone will see that by reason of com- 
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petition last year every sort of rate was charged; yet here we 
have a provision which proposes now not to fix the rate, which 
might have some sense in it, not to say that no bonding com- 
pany shall charge more than so much per hundred dollars or 
per thousand dollars, which might be reasonable, and advise 
the companies what they could charge, but that it shall not be 
“in excess of the rate of premium charged for a like bond dur- 


ing the calendar year 1908.” When and what time in 1908, 
because all sorts of premiums were charged that year? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not on the same bond, however. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is nothing about the same bond. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Where the life of the bond was four years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at all. It is a “like bond,” not the 
same bond. The gentleman is facetious, but he is not accurate. 
It is not the same bond, but a like bond. What does that 
mean—the same rate for a like bond? I submit it will take a 
lot more of unauthorized hearings such as this was to deter- 
mine what that kind of a provision means, and I therefore sub- 
mit that that sort of legislation ought not to pass Congress. 

In the second place, I heartily agree with the gentleman 
from Minnesota that it is not a part of the business of this 
House—whatever we may say with reference to the power of 
Congress to regulate corporations or to go to any extent in 
that direction—that it is no more the business of this House 
to say what an employee of the Government shall pay to a 
bonding company for his bond than it is to say what rent he 
shall pay for his house. 

Mr. TAWNEY. When did the gentleman from Ohio hear the 
gentleman from Minnesota say that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I refer to the eloquent new Member from 
Indiana. On this bill I have heard no such wisdom from the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman means the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I mean the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER]. I hope I may be forgiven—he is 
from the “ great and pure State of Pennsylvania.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Another acknowledgment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So I submit, although it is asserted that this 
measure is founded and based upon opposition to trusts and com- 
binations and therefore has an assured prospect of passing the 
House, nevertheless I submit that the language of the amend- 
ment is illy considered, and that it introduces confusion into a 
matter where confusion is needless. We are not proposing here 
to actually fix the rate in any case, or to prepare a table of rates 
in given cases. It leaves out of consideration the very thing 
which Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Whelan, and other men contended for; 
that is, an opportunity to meet the representatives of the de- 
partments of the Government and come to a fair, amicable, busi- 
nesslike, decent, well-considered conclusion as to what the rates 
ought to be. 

Mr, TAWNEY. Will you permit me to ask you a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Surely. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are you in favor 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I ask that the gentleman may have his time 
extended a minute, so that he may answer this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are you in favor of continuing the present 
rates, which are per cent in excess of the rates charged 
a year ago, where the loss of ratio of payment by the companies 
is only 10.81 per cent of the premium rate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Leave me part of the minute to answer. I 
can not answer that kind of a question unless you leave me 
part of the time. I am in favor of leaving the matter alone for 
the present. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Then, you are in favor of permitting this 
extortion to continue? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me answer. The gentleman can not ask 
me a question and then answer it himself. I must be permitted 
to answer it in my own way. I am in favor of leaving this 
important matter alone until it can have proper consideration 
by a committee that has some right to deal with it. This whole 
matter is purely voluntary on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations. It has no more business to deal with it as a 
committee of this House than has the Committee on Insular 
Affairs or the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask that my colleague may have two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Now I decline to yield until I further an- 
swer the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the request was so that you could 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to say this: I have no objection to 
a_well-considered measure of this sort; but I do believe that 
these companies ought to be given that for which they appealed 
to these gentlemen who constituted themselves this committee, 
and that was an opportunity to meet the representatives of this 
Government and to come to some fair understanding as to what 
the rate ought to be, and not to pass a bill which does not say 
what the rate shall be, but simply leaves it for future legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it would be any harm, 
pending a settlement of the controversy, to let the matter stay 
as it was until they can make a settlement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that the best settlement of the con- 
troversy will be to let the whole matter alone until we can 
take it up and investigate it fairly to all concerned, and settle 
it by a bill carefully drawn and carefully considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Because the provision of the pending 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from South Dakota 
seeks to eliminate what creates favoritism on the part of the 
government employees is the reason why I have risen in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. The amendment that was carried 
into the Indian appropriation bill of 1909 was proposed without 
any discussion in the Senate, carried into the bill from the 
Senate committee, not considered in anywise in the Senate, nor 
given any ‘consideration whatsoever in this House. Now, this 
question, so far as it relates to the Indian Service, is of far 
more pressing importance to the 90,000 or more employees con- 
nected with the Postal Service. I charge that it is a piece of 
favoritism to have the employees of the Indian Service singled 
out by this method of favoritism and not include the other em- 
ployees in the government service whose claims are just as 
equally meritorious, and yet you have ignored them. This 
amendment has not been considered by any committee of this 
House whatever from which we can derive any knowledge other 
than the mere assertion of the gentleman from South Dakota. 

But the mere fact that the Secretary of the Interior at some 
time, in a House document, submitted an amendment to the 
consideration of the committee, is no argument that it was 
given consideration, because in the hearings on this proposition 
we find that the same proposition was submitted for considera- 
tion in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the re- 
port of the Attorney-General for 1908, 

Mr. TAWNBEY. The argument was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs in December, and it was rejected by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No claim can be made that any hardship is 
imposed upon the agents in the Indian Service who for one year 
only have had their bonds paid for under this provision, because 
before this Jaw went into effect they were obliged to give bond 
indemnifying the Government in case of any loss; but there are 
a large number of postal employees who are entitled to the same 
consideration; and I say, in fairness to all government em- 
ployees, that they should be entitled to the same treatment and 
that employees in the Indian Service should not be singled out. 
There is nothing in their service which differentiates them from 
those in the Postal Service and in other services. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Is it not a fact that in the 
Indian Service the disbursing officers are charged with the re- 
sponsibility for large trust funds that are in their hands that 
makes them entirely distinct and different from other disburs- 
ing officers in other branches of the government service? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, every postmaster, every 
cashier of an accounting office, is chargeable with like trust 
funds in the payment of rural letter carriers, the payment of 
railway mail clerks, and the like, where they are obliged to give 
bond in very large amounts. 

In those cases they are obliged to pay for these bonds them- 
selves. In the postal service, under the regulations of the de- 
partment, they must have at least one personal surety to insure 
the Government against any loss that may possibly be incurred 
upon the failure of a surety company. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the ‘gentleman permit 
another question? : - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have answered the gentleman's question 
and my time is limited. If I can get further time, I will be 
glad to yield. Now, a further consideration as to the clause in 
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general. It would seem from the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Doveras] that we are driving or com- 
pelling the’ surety companies to take this business at reduced 
rates. We are not doing anything of the kind. We are making 
it optional with them to take what to the committee who have 
considered this matter seem to be reasonable rates, or if they 
do no wish to take this business, they may decline to execute the 
bonds if they wish. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Is not that exactly the situ- 
ation now, that there is no requirement that the employees of 
the Government shall give bond in the shape of surety-company 
bonds? 

Mr. STAFFORD. So far as the Indian Service is concerned, 
the Government is absolutely obliged to receive the bonds of 
these surety companies and pay the premiums exacted by the 
surety companies, and the Government has no escape whatso- 
ever except by this amendment. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. With the exception of the 
Indian Service, that does not apply. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me to 
make any difference whether the individual pays the premium 
on the bond or whether the Government pays it. In the end, 
if the individual pays it, it seems to furnish a reason for an 
increase in his salary. If the Government pays it, that ends it. 
My judgment is that what ought to be done is to create an in- 
demnity fund for the Government, out of which it shall pay any 
losses sustained through any employee of the Government. Let 
the Government take its own risks instead of letting some bank- 
rupt insurance company take the risk. We rarely find a case 
where the Government recovers for any loss. We have a loss in 
the subtreasury in the city of Chicago amounting to $173,000. 
I do not know whether the bond is a surety-company bond or 
not, but whatever it is there has been no recovery upon it. I 
know of no other case where recovery has been obtained. If the 
Government should create an indemnity fund, it would be able to 
secure the insurance of its employees for one-tenth of what it 
now pays. . 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Has there been any attempt on the 
part of the Government to collect on the bonds for that Chicago 
subtreasury deficit? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. There ought not to be. 

Mr. SHACKELFORD. My understanding is it has been 
allowed to rest, until now it is barred by the statute of limita- 
tions. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have no idea as to what the situation is, 
but whatever it may be with respect to that, there ought to be 
some provision temporary in its nature, as I understand this to 
be, pending the enactment of a law, under which the Govern- 
ment will assume its own insurance risks. 

There is no great business enterprise in America or in the 
world which gives insurance risks to insurance companies, All 
great transportation companies by sea or land insure their own 
risks, They charge up so much annually to insurance, and 
they create that fund out of which losses may be paid, and 
whatever loss may be incurred during the year is charged 
against that fund. The experience is that by that means they 
are able to insure themselves against loss for not to exceed 
one-tenth of what is paid to insurance companies. An individ- 
ual having only two or three employees could not afford to enter 
upon a self-insurance enterprise, but the Government of the 
United States is in a different position. It can capture any 
man anywhere who steals government funds. It has its agents 
all over the world. No man can escape the Government of the 
United States. If he does a wrong, he is sure to be captured 
and punished. 

And therefore I say that instead of attempting to fix the price 
to be paid to private insurance companies the Government 
should make its own insurance fund and take its own risk, and 
then there would be no longer any reason for making the argu- 
ment that because a man is obliged to pay a large premium to 
insure the Government against loss when he is obliged to handle 
vast funds belonging to the Government he ought to have his 
salary raised. It is only a few days since, in the case of a man 
in the Census Bureau’ who was called upon to pay a premium 
of three hundred and some odd dollars for the insurance policy, 
that he had his salary raised as the result of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. ‘ 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the amend- 
ment which is to strike out the proviso to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. I am not going to 
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I do not 


go into any general discussion of the bond matter. 
believe that there is any more reason for the Government pay- 
ing the premium of bonds of agents or officers in the Indian 
Bureau or department than in any other bureaus or depart- 


ments of the Government. I think that this amendment as a 
whole, including the proviso, is just, and turns us back to where 
we were before the adoption of the clause on the 30th day of 
April, 1908, when we first provided in all the history of the 
United States for paying a premium on the bonds of agents 
and officers in the Indian Bureau or any other bureau or depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Now, I do not think the amendment, speaking of it as a whole, 
is a severe one. I think the bonding companies that made that 
hasty arrangement to increase the premium on bonds, if it was 
an arrangement or agreement to put up the premiums on bonds 
of officers of the Government, made a mistake, and I am also 
justified in saying that all these companies that entered into 
that arrangement—I believe 17 of them—agree that it was a 
mistake and inadvertently made. They became somewhat rat- 
tled when they got together with some unfavorable reports be- 
fore them and made this agreement, if it was actually made. 
The bonding business of these companies is comparatively new. 
There is hardly one of them in existence that is ten years old. 
They entered into the business on a calculation that seemed very 
good, which they subsequently concluded was not right. The 
bonds issued for government disbursing officers run four years 
without renewal and they are then required to be renewed. I 
have been through the whole subject in taking the testimony, 
and otherwise. At the end of the four years, when a new bond 
is given, the old bond continues its liability. 

There are cases where the companies have settled and paid 
certain liabilities on bonds which they could well afford to pay, 
and many years afterwards they have been compelled to pay 
the full face of the bond because it is discovered that the 
officer was a defaulter. So that the liability runs more than 
four years, or as long as it is possible to discover a fraud. 

In the Indian Bureau there was an example where an officer 
was authorized to disburse funds to good Indians. Strangely 
enough he disbursed the money and had a settlement, and then 
the question was opened up whether he had not disbursed a 
large part of it to bad Indians, who ought not to have had any 
or a certain share of it, and it was held that the agent in his 
disbursing had done wrong, and they charged it back to the 
bonding company. The liability on the bonds seems to have no 
limitation, and this seemed to scare the bonding companies. 

I am not excusing these companies, and I am in favor of this 
provision that should turn us back substantially where we were 
before the arrangement was made. I have represented, or, 
rather, my law firm has represented, one of the largest and 
best of all of these companies—the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, of Baltimore—for a number of years. I 
understand all the workings of these companies. They are 
honest, upright, first-class business men, but they felt that they 
were liable contingently for so much and the liability con- 
tinued so long that they were likely to lose large sums of 
money, and some had recently lost large sums of money, and 
the arrangement resulted. I think it was a business mistake 
of the companies, and it was not prompted by any disposition to 
do anybody or the Government any wrong. A careful reading of 
the testimony hearings before us will show this. I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota should go 
in the bill unamended and that it will work no injustice to the 
bonding companies, 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the first part 
of the provision put in here by the committee, I am certainly 
in favor of the amendment offered by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. BURKE], because I know something about the con- 
ditions in the Indian department and among the Indian agents. 
There is a vast difference there between them and other officers 
of the Government. I am inclined to think that the Government 
should pay for the bonds of all of its officers. The Government 
fixes the salary, the men accept the position with the under- 
standing that they are to receive that salary, and the bond may 
be higher or lower at various times, as it is with the Indian de- 


partment. This was reported out of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs 
Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, did the gentle- 


man say that this amendment ever passed through the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. MORSE. The amendment was put on, as the gentleman 
well knows, in the Senate. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is it not a fact that the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior making this recommendation was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs December 3, 1907, and that 
the Committee on Indian Affairs did not report its bill until 


January, 1908; and it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs rejected the proposition? 

Mr. MANN. It never did report it. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know exactly how this matter came 
out of the House Committee on Indian Affairs. I do know that 
many Members were in favor of it, and I think you will find 
that every Member on the floor of the House to-day who was 
a Member of the Indian Affairs Committee is in favor of this 
amendment, for the reason that they understand the conditions 
in the Indian department. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, let me take an Indian agent in 
northern Wisconsin as an example. He is required to receive 
the moneys due the various Indians, the wards of the Govern- 
ment, for the timber sold off their allotments. He becomes in a 
way the guardian of those Indians. Those sums of money come 
into his hands, and as a result he is required to give a large 
bond. I just telephoned over to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and he tells me that the bond purchased by this Indian 
agent, Mr. Campbell, at Ashland, Wis., cost him $655 before this 
raise went into effect. 

i ME TAWNEY. So that it would now cost the Government 
1.800. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; so that it would now cost the Government 
$1,800, and it would now cost the Indian agent $1,800, and his 
salary is just about that sum, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it obligatory on the agent to give a 
surety company bond? Can he not give a personal bond, as 
postmasters do? 

Mr. MORSE. It is a very difficult thing to give a personal 
bond for five or six hundred thousand dollars or a million dol- 
lars. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the proposition of the 
chairman of the committee. I am in favor of limiting that to 
the premium of 1908, if that is a fair amount to pay, but I am 
not in favor of taking from this agent $1,800 to pay for his 
bond, when his salary is only $1,800. Why, the ridiculousness 
of the situation ought to be apparent to every man on the floor 
of this House. 

I believe when the Indian Affairs Committee reported this 
bill and when this House passed it, which permitted the Goy- 
ernment to pay for the bond of the Indian agents, a wise 
measure was passed. I am therefore in favor of the proposition 
of the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is a poor time and a 
poor place to change a law as important as that. I believe this 
matter should be referred to a committee. This law came out 
of the Indian Affairs Committee. I believe that the Committee 
on Indian Affairs should have this matter referred to it before 
the organic law of the land is changed, and that that committee 
should be permitted to give the matter consideration, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Allow me to give you the amounts of some of 
these bonds and the cost: 


The agent at Kiowa gives a bond of $100,000, and the cost is 


$122.50; at Ashland gives a bond of $225,000, and the cost is 
$655; at Yankton gives a bond of $125,000, and the cost is $375; 
at Standing Rock gives a bond of $75,000, and the cost is $225; 
at Union Agency gives a bond of $125,000, and the cost is $355; 
and at Rosebud gives a bond of $130,000, and the cost is $520. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE] 
will not prevail. It would be a discrimination in favor of one 
branch of the public service as against all other officers and 
bonded employees in all other branches of the public service, 
and would inevitably lead to the Government paying the pre- 
mium rate on all bonds required under the law to be given by, 
officers and employees in all branches of the public service. 
There is no justification for the discrimination. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Morse] says that the agent at Ash- 
land gives a bond of $500,000. Why, the total appropriations 
carried in the Indian appropriation bill are only about $9,000,- 
000. How they can require an agent who disburses only a small 
fractional part of the total appropriation to give a bond in 
$500,000 is impossible for me to understand, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin gave a very good reason, and that is that the agent acts as 
a guardian for the Indian in the sale of timber and in the 
sale of lands, and by reason thereof large sums of money come 
into his hands all of the time, and these are trust funds. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, how much money he receives 
I do not know, but whatever comes into his hands must neces- 
sarily be deposited in the Treasury or government deposi- 
tories. It is not again disbursed by him. 
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Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman permit a correction? That 
money is not deposited in the Treasury. 

Mr. TAWNEY. To the credit of the Indian. 

Mr. MORSE. No; nor to the credit of the Indian. That 
money is put out to the banks throughout the country to the 
credit of the Indian, and it does not go into the Treasury at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, his liability ceases when the money 
passes out of his possession. That is the point that I want to 
make. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
a further question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It is very evident from the 
remarks of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] that 
he does not know very much about this subject. I understand 
that he brought this bill into the House 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. 
If the gentleman can address a question to me courteously, I 
will be very glad to yield to him and answer it, if I can. The 
gentleman from South Dakota speaks of the compensation paid 
to the Indian agents being $1,800. He does not mention to this 
House the fact that they are given a great many allowances in 
addition to their compensation. They are given their home, 
they are given their horses, the use of government horses, they 
are given their provisions at the government rate, which is the 
wholesale rate, and they haye many other allowances that are 
valuable, and it is that, together with the salary, that makes the 
office of Indian agent so attractive heretofore and which en- 
abled him to pay the premium rates charged by the bonding 
companies for his bond prior to January 1, 1909, or prior to the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1909. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation for making a discrimination in favor of this particular 
branch of the service, as against all the rest of the public sery- 
ice. Let us take, for example, the Post-Office Department. The 
officers and employees under the Post-Office Department re- 
quired to give bonds pay an annual premium of $200,000. In 
addition to that it is estimated that others who are required 
to give bonds, like mail contractors, bring the annual premium 
paid by all of the employees of the Government under the juris- 
diction of the Post-Office Department at $1 a thousand up to 
a total of $320,000. What is the average annual loss? Accord- 
ing to the report of the Postmaster-General, $32,000 has been 
the average annual loss. What does it cost to administer these 
bonding provisions in the Post-Office Department? Twenty 
thonsand dollars. So that the officers and employees and con- 
tractors under the jurisdiction of the Post-Office Department 
are paying to the bonding companies at the rate in force prior 
to January 1, 1909, $320,000 annually to protect the Government 
of the United States against an average annual net loss of only 
$12.000. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yet, Mr. Chairman, gentlemen stand here 
representing the people of the United States and declare that 
the rate should be increased from $1 a thousand, as it has been, 
and should hereafter be maintained at $3 a thousand. Figure, 
if you please, how much the bonding companies would receive 
from the employees and mail contractors in the Post-Office 
Department at the rate of $3 a thousand, when the rate of $1 
per thousand aggregates $320,000. ‘The contention of these 
gentlemen means that these employees and mail contractors 
in the Postal Service would pay to the bonding companies an- 
nually $960,000 to insure the Government against a net loss of 
only $12,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What Member of the House made any such 
advocacy ? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Every Member who advocates the continua- 
tion of the present rates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the gentleman contend that any Mem- 
ber who criticises the form of this bill is advocating the evils 
which it very lamely and poorly undertakes to correct? Is that 
the attitude of the gentleman? I hope not. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am not talking about gentlemen who criti- 
cise the form of the bill; I am talking about Members who have 
advocated continuing the present rate, as the gentleman from 
Ohio did, on the theory that the rates which have been charged 
prior to January, 1909, were so low that these companies could 
not do a profitable business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the gentleman deny that is a fact? My 
only information is what they have in the hearings. 


Will the gentleman yield for 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I ask unanimous consent to continue for ten 


Mr. TAWNEY. The hearings show a great deal more on 
the other side of the case. 5 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word about the origin 
of this proposition. It did not originate, it is true, with any 
committee, It did not originate in any department of the Gov- 
ernment. In the month of April my attention was called to 
the fact that we had passed a Jaw increasing the bond required 
to be given by the disbursing officer of the Census Bureau from 
$25,000 to $100,000, and that the salary of the disbursing officer 
is $2,500 a year. Therefore, at the rate of premium charged by 
the bonding company now, he would have to pay for his bond 
$375, thereby sustaining a substantial reduction in his compen- 
sation. That lead to an inquiry into the extent to which this 
increase applied throughout the government service. I have 
given a great deal of time to the study of this proposition, and 
an investigation had been made on my own responsibility as a 
Member of this House before the hearings were held, and the 
facts disclosed prompted me to believe that it was my duty as 
a Member of the House to bring this matter to the attention of 
Congress at this session, in order to prevent an extortionate 
rate being collected from the officers of the Government of the 
United States, and also to prevent the Government of the United 
States paying these premium rates, as it would have to do un- 
less some measure of this kind is adopted now. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, what did the bonding companies do when 
they got their nose under the tent in the Indian appropriation 
bill, whereby the Government must pay these premiums? They 
jumped their premium rate to their maximum rate in every in- 
stance; and then, because that rate was so high the appropria- 
tion available to meet the payment of this service was not ade- 
quate to pay the premiums, the penalties under the bonds in 
many instances have had to be reduced, thereby taking away 
from the Government the protection which the law and regu- 
lations of the departments provided. So it would be if we ap- 
plied this principle to all branches of the public service. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on investigation I find this: Take the 
departments here at the seat of government; except the Post- 
Office Department, there are 39,000 bonded officers. There are 
more than 200,000 bonded officers in the entire government sery- 
ice. The average rate for all the departments outside of the 
Post-Office Department here at the seat of government is now 
$2.70. Apply that rate to the bonds now required for a period 
of five years and the officers and employees of the Government 
will have paid to the bonding companies in premiums about a 
million dollars. 

Now, take the losses sustained by the Government, which the 
bonding companies would have to meet during these five years. 
The only way you can ascertain that loss is by studying the 
experience of the Government in the past. For that purpose I 
have had a careful investigation made by all the auditors of 
the government service outside of the Post-Office Department. 
I find that in the last ten years the total loss paid, including 
losses incurred in previous years, was only $199,000. Divide 
that by 2 and the loss ratio to the premium rates would be 
only 10.81 per cent. When before the committee the repre- 
sentatives of these bonding companies all conceded that 334 
per cent was a fair loss ratio to the premium rate. Notwith- 
standing their admission that a reasonable loss ratio would be 
334 per cent, they are demanding a premium rate based on a 
loss ratio of 10.81 per cent. Therefore I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is absolutely no justification for this increase, which 
has been arbitrarily made, made simply because they saw their 
opportunity, with their experience under the Indian bill, to 
force the Government of the United States to pay the premiums 
on the bonds of offieers and employees of the Government. 
These premiums would amount annually, in the aggregate, to 
between two and three million dollars, and constitute an annual 
charge against the Government of that amount. 

They saw their opportunity and jumped their rates in all 
branches of the government service. Now, I maintain there is 
absolutely no justification for it. But let me call the attention 
of the committee to another fact that will deserve our serious con- 
sideration before long. I did not go into the subject, and I do 
not propose to go into it by legislation now, but it will have to be 
done sooner or later. Only a few days ago the Navy Depart- 
ment called my attention to the fact that a contractor whose 
bid had been accepted for the construction of a number of tor- 
pedo boats was obliged to withdraw his bid unless he could get 
his bond at a lower rate of premium than is now charged. He 
submitted his bid and included the premium on his bond at the 
rate in force prior to January 1, 1909; but before the bid was 
accepted the rate was increased about 300 per cent. Then, the 
Navy Department waived the condition which allowed only 
surety bonding companies to bond contractors and employees, 
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and accepted a bond from a trust company, solvent and perhaps 
as wealthy if not more so than any of the bonding companies—a 
trust company in the city of Pittsburg. The contractor obtained 
his bond at less than the rate previously charged by the bonding 
companies, and was enabled to make the contract. We are 
therefore paying the premium on all contract bonds to-day, be- 
cause the contractor includes that premium when he submits his 
bid for the government work. I say therefore that this is a 
very important matter and should be thoroughly investigated by 
this Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman think it 
a wise provision on the part of the department referred to to 
accept a trust-company bond, thus placing at the risk of loss 
the funds placed in charge of that company, it not being en- 
gaged in the surety business? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am unable to answer the question, for the 
reason that I do not know. The capital and surplus of the 
company in question amount to something like $20,000,000, and 
it is a matter well known to the department that the company 
is one of the strongest financial institutions of the city of Pitts- 
burg; but it only goes to show the necessity of taking up this 
whole question of government bonds and thoroughly investi- 
gating it; and I propose, before the close of this session of 
Congress, to offer a House resolution authorizing some commit- 
tee of the House, by subcommittee or otherwise, to investigate 
thoroughly the whole bonding business of the Government of 
the United States. 

In the Customs Service alone the penalties of our bonds 
amount to over $4,000,000,000. The aggregate penalties of all 
government bonds reach the enormous sum of between five and 
six billion dollars, These bonds are given to secure the Gov- 
ernment of the United States against loss as the result of defal- 
cation, fraud, or other kind of felony. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In connection with my for- 
mer question, I should like to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks it proper that the Government should allow this enor- 
mous risk that he has just mentioned to be staked against the 
deposits of those engaged in the banking trust company and 
savings fund business of this country? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not say that. I do think that risk 
should be placed where there is no liability whatever of th® 
Government not recovering any loss that is sustained. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Right at that point will the 
gentleman say what proportion of this $5,000,006,000 of bonds 
running to the Government of the United States is risked by 
surety companies? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know. That is one thing I should 
like te know, and that is one of the reasons why I should like 
to see—and I intend to propose—a thorough investigation of 
the whole matter. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Will the gentleman permit 
me to tell him? 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman can. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury states that 75 per cent of the bonds that run to the Govern- 
ment of the United States are written by individual sureties, and 
the gentleman must be aware—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Are they fidelity bonds that you are now 
speaking of? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. They are mixed bonds. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But the largest part of the business of writ- 
ing fidelity bonds is done by the fidelity surety companies? 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Oh, yes. 

Mr: TAWNEY. About 95 per cent of the fidelity bonds are 
written by the fidelity surety companies. Now, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that inasmuch as the rates which will be in force 
under this provision are the rates voluntarily established by 
the companies themselves prior to January 1, 1909, there will 
be no hardship imposed by the enactment of this provision and 
its enforcement; but we have provided against any possible 
contingency of injustice by saying that where the rate in force 
in 1908 is an unreasonably low rate, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in his discretion, may increase that rate 50 per cent above 
the rate in force previous to January, 1909. 

Inasmuch as to adopt the pending amendment to the amend- 
ment which I offered would be a distinct discrimination against 
all branches of the public service in favor of one, and that one 
of the smallest branches of the public service, I certainly think 
this amendment to the amendment should be defeated, and I 
hope that it will be. 

I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. BURKE. of South Dakota. Before that motion is put I 
desire to submit a request for unanimous consent for one minute, 


Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman will 
give me five minutes, . 

Mr. TAW NET. This matter has now been debated for two 
hours and fifteen minutes; and the time has all been occupied, 
with the exception of that used by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kerrer], and myself, by 
those in opposition to the proposition. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I hope the gentleman will 
give me two minutes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I move, then, that all debate close in three 
minutes, one minute to be allowed to the gentleman from South 
Dakota and two minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I merely want 
a moment to say that if I said anything in propounding a ques- 
tion to my good friend from Minnesota, the distinguished gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill, that was offensive to him, I desire 
to withdraw it and humbly ask his pardon, What I intended 
to ask of the gentleman was this: He has brought in a bill here 
that appears was considered by certain Members of the House, 
and they had certain hearings, a copy of which I have in my 
hand, and I am unable to find in these hearings that there was 
any evidence or statement whatever relating to this part of the 
amendment which I propose to strike out, namely, the proviso. 
The gentleman says that sometime during the present session 
he proposes to offer a resolution that some committee of the 
House be delegated with authority to consider this whole ques- 
tion, and my position is that this proviso should be stricken out 
until that committee has been appointed and has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the whole question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I accept the apology of the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER] 
on what I consider the best explanation and best defense of the 
Democratic attitude on the question of the rules now existing in 
this House. His speech was well prepared and well delivered. 
I heartily agree with every word of that portion of his talk con- 
demning the absolute misuse of power by the Speaker of the 
House and the dishonest application of power made by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. I regret, however, that I can not vote with 
him on the proposed amendment. For the first time since I have 
been a Member of this House I agree heartily with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] in everything he has said. 
{Laughter and applause.] Do not laugh. I have always con- 
ceded that a Republican may sometimes be right, and I am- 
enough of an American to stand with them on those rare occa- 
sions. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. A. MITCHELL 
PALMER], in discussing the amendment, calls this a proposed 
boycott by the Government on 17 of the greatest surety compa- 
nies of the Nation. I would like to ask him what he would call 
the hold-up that they have attempted to work on this Govern- 
ment in raising their rates 300 per cent? [Applause.] He said 
he believed that the Government should obtain the best kind of 
protection. I agree with him; but when we find that 17 of the 
largest surety companies of the country do not hesitate to hold 
us at bay, then I say to him that the smaller companies, just 
as in the case of smaller banks, if they are conservatively 
and honestly managed, will give us the same protection as 
any of these great and rich corporations that would not hesi- 
tate to extract 800 per cent in addition to their regular and 
rightful charges. [Applause.] I favor a policy that will help 
these smaller conservative but honest surety companies, and 
hope by my vote here to-day to assist in making them substan- 
tial opponents of their “combined seventeen.” Were this bold- 
up attempted by surety companies with whom I was dealing 
in private life, I would take all of my surety business away 
from them and place it with other companies showing a dispo- 
sition to play square. I have always found it a good plan, and 
one beneficial to the Nation, to act for the Nation as you would 
act in similar circumstances for yourself. I favor the amend- 
ment. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp extracts from the testimony of Mr. J. Kemp Bart- 
lett and comments thereon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONY OF J. KEMP BARTLETT AND COMMENTS 


THEREON. 
Mr. BARTLETT. * * * Now, a few words as to the wry E of the 
surety business. Very few of the companies en in this business 


are more than 10 7 5 old. Not any of them has had a business of 
more than twenty-five years. The business is still in its infancy. One 
thing has been demonstrated more than anything else to the people 
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charged Indian high 
the year 1908. as to those bonds is true al. 
government official and nonofficial bonds. The rates haye been con- 
stantly decreasing for a period of two years, until they reached a low 
ebb in the fall of 1908. Our company received about $1,800 a year 
for ten years for bonding Indian agents, and during that ten years it 
aid out losses of less $500. Naturally to a that would 
ook like a profitable business. The books showed that it was a profit- 
able business [Mr. Bartlett's com y was notified on March 20, 
1903, by the Secretary of the Interior that final settlement had been 
made in the accounts of Bridgeman and that his accounts were 
with $11,357.07, and that the Government would look to the bonding 
company for the payment of this amount], but within the last thirty 
days a claim was collected by the United States Government from our 
company [The superintendent of the claim department of Mr. Bart- 
lett's company wrote the Auditor for the Interior on March 23, 1903, 
acknowledging “statement of differences,” and says: “I have imme- 
diately transmitted this statement to the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, our representatives at Helena, who are investigating the matter, 
and I trust that no final action will be taken by the Government, in 30 
far as this company is concerned, until it can receive a report from its 
representative just referred to] on an Indian agent's bond written siz 
years ago [The bond referred to was written May 14, 1900, nine years 
agol; ed three years ago [Bridgeman was suspended April 30, 1902, 
and removed by the President June 17, . His bond was written to 
cover his term of service, and therefore might be said to have expired 
when he was removed.]; ane off of our books as no longer in ex- 
istence (Suit filed August 8, J nited States v. United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty Company. I; and yet the Government collected $14,000 
on it. [Suit against bonding company was for $11,357.07. Bonding com- 
3 resisted payment for siw years, which caused the addition of 
725.68 interest. Costs were also added, amounting to §31.45.] So 
that, I say, you can not take even a period of ten years upon any class 
of government official bonds and argue from the experience you ppen 
to have had with respect to that parues class of bonds that you 
know exactly the cost of eying e risk. If we had done that, we 
would have said last January that the cost of con yaa the risk of 


i 
at Hele Mont., for $11,357.07 principal, $2,725. teres 
$i, eona, Mont, for, $11,857.07 principal, $2,725.08 interest, 


See 140 Federal rter, page 577, et - Brid 
was Bosc prie indictment chang: 

ing him with the violation of the provisions of section 5438 of the 

in presenting false, fictitious, 


that are poe to them by t 
ans. Things happened to be so hot in tha 


had not 


Indians; he should have withheld the 
the vad Indians and rewarded the good ones by giving them their 
share. 
It took the United States three or four years to surcharge his accow 
with the sum that he had actually — to the Tadions who, tdp pad 
the strict letter of the law, were not entitled to receive it, because they 
had committed certain offenses which caused them to forfeit under the 
law the annual sum that they would otherwise have received from the 
Government. * * + [The indictment under which Bridgeman, 
defendant, was convicted makes no reference to disbu 
tribe of Indians who had been in insurrection (see 140 F 
et seq.), nor does the record of this agent in 
for the Interior show that he made su 


Rep., p. 577 

the office of the Auditor 

yments. ] N 

— wherein, lo 
surch 


be made. Bond under which 

1900. The 9 — vouchers 
and convicted were included in his 
1, 1900, and April, 1902. His account was set- 
tled on January 24, 1903. (See letter from B. Rogers, Paymaster- 
General United States 1 as follows:“* + * Summing up, there- 
fore, it may be said that here have been no defalcations in ten years 
which have caused any loss to the Government, and that the Deering 
case, above mention is the only one where loss may ensue to the 
Government in case of a decision ig ore it.”) It will be noted that 
the shortages referred to amount to but $17,700, and that they are all in 
the nature of embezzlements. (See hearings, p. 98.)] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. BURKE]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylyania. Mr, Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ State,” line 12, page 13, add “Provided, however, 
Goitu company which dies s basking; Liat Gepomt, ox tals ee 
— pany w. g. 

Mr. TAWNET. I will reserve a point of order to that. 

Mr. MANN. I will make the point of order, as it is not sub- 
ject to discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order? 

Mr. MANN. 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question is now on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the following 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add, after line 12, page 13, the following: Census Office: In the 
selection made from eligible sters required to be established by 
section 7 of the act to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent de- 
cennial censuses, approved July 2, 1909, the apportionment uired 
by said section ‘shalt be made without reference to the number of per- 
sons already employed in the classified service who may be char; 
to the quota of each State and Territory or the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. To that I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that this 
amendment is offered by me at the request of the Director of 
the Census, with the understanding that it has the approval 
of the Members of the House who were formerly members of 
the Census Committee. The reason for it is that the construc- 
tion which I am informed was placed upon the provision passed 
by Congress at this session with regard to the apportionment 
is that the apportionment of the census employees is to be made 
or added to the apportionment of the permanent classified 
civil-service employees. In that case there would be no 
equitable distribution of the employees temporarily employed 
in the Census Bureau in the work incident to the taking of the 
next census, There are a great many States, I understand, 
that would be excluded entirely from securing any of these 
temporary appointments. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And is it not a fact that the 
Civil Service Commission themselves are doubtful as to the 
proper construction of the language? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They are. The Civil Service Commission 
are in doubt as to the construction that should be placed on 
this provision of the new census law. I was informed that the 
doubt is likely to be resolyed against the intent of Congress as I 
understood it to be. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was just preparing to offer 
an amendment similar to that offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Tawney]. The gentleman has correctly stated 
the difficulty that has arisen in the executive department in 
construing this act. The understanding—I think the universal 
understanding—at the time this amendment was offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SrerLING], and at my suggestion 
slightly amended, was that these temporary appointments in 
the Census Office were to be apportioned among all the States 
and Territories according to population, and independent of 
the apportionment of the permanent classified service. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Was not the amendment referred to, 
and sought to be obviated by this body, put on in the Senate 
largely ` 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. One minute—by which they eliminated 
anyone being charged to a State unless they resided there a 
year before that time? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That was a Senate amendment, but the 
amendment to which I am addressing myself was adopted in 
the House as an amendment to the bill as originally introduced 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crumpacker]. Now, if 
this construction, which I understand the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is inclined to put upon it, should be carried out, the effect 
would be to compel the Director of the Census to draw first 
from the eligible lists of these remote States that have not their 
quota in the classified service (and perhaps chiefly for the 
reason that they are so remote). A great many will not come 
these distances even for permanent appointments, and presum- 
ably more would decline temporary appointments. That would 
involve a great deal of difficulty and correspondence, and, in my 
judgment—and I speak from experience as an officer having 
charge of that branch of the work in the Twelfth Census—it 
would be practically impossible for the director to follow this 
plan and do the work within the time required by law. ‘This 


Will the gentleman state his point of 


It is not germane to the proposition under con- 
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amendment does not propose to change existing law. It is 
merely a declaration by Congress of what it meant in enacting 


the provision referred to. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I believe the former 
President of the United States vetoed the census bill upon the 
ground that it was contrary to the provisions of the civil-serv- 
ice law, did he not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. He did. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And Congress refused to undertake to 
pass the bill over his veto. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes. 


Mr. COX of Indiana. And the last bill that was framed was 


framed so as to meet the requirements and exigencies of the: 


civil-service law. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I assented to the gentleman’s proposition 
that Congress refused to pass the bill over the President’s veto. 
I mean that it failed to act at all upon the message. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The amendment that is now offered, if 
it is carried into effect, will in a large measure destroy the 
force and effect of the civil-service law, will it not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Not at all. The gentleman misunderstands. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Would it not contravene it? 

Mr. LANGLEY. No. The proposition is merely that these 
temporary appointments shall be pro rated among all of the 
States and Territories in accordance with the population of 
each, and independent of the apportionment of the permanent 
appointments in the regular classified service. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will not that be in effect the meaning 
of the amendment, if it is carried into the law? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Not at all. I really do not think it is proper, 
anyway, to undertake to balance up with these temporary 
places the unequal conditions existing as a result of some 
States and Territories not having their full quotas. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. What effect will the amendment have 
on the provision of the census law which requires one year's 
residence in a State? 

Mr. LANGLEY. None whatever. It does not have any ef- 
fect on any part of the law. It merely declares that it was 
the intent of Congress that this should be an apportionment in- 
dependent of the permanent classified service. Besides, I think, 
Mr. Chairman, that inasmuch as all of the people of the coun- 
try are equally interested in this great work, they all ought 
to have a share in the compilation of the statistics as well as 
in the gathering of them. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How many of these tem- 
porary employees are there? 

Mr, TAWNEY. Three thousand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will state in answer to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that there will be in the neighborhood of 3,000 
of these temporary employees. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Why are they called 
“temporary appointments?” How long will they serve? 

Mr. SIMS. They are three-year people. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; the most of them will serve about one 
year, and in a great many instances less than six months. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. How many for three 
years? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Comparatively a small number I should 
say. In fact, none of them will serve the full three years, be- 
cause the decennial period of three years, to which their em- 
ployment is limited, has already begun, and none of them have 
been appointed yet. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it would be possible 
to obtain any large number of clerks here for six months’ em- 
ployment, paying their own expenses to and from California? 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think so; but if that construction 
is placed upon the law, it would compel the director to go first 
to California and other remote sections and at least endeavor 
to get the clerks there, and that would delay and embarrass 
the census work. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman’s argument is based on that fact, 
is it not? 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is one of them. 

Mr. MANN. The fact not being correct, then the gentleman’s 
argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I do not think it does. The gentleman 


seems to misapprehend my point, 


Mr. MANN. If the gentleman’s statement of fact was cor- 
rect, it would be impossible to employ a clerk in any depart- 
ment in the city of Washington to-day. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The point I was seeking to make was that 
the Director of the Census, if that construction prevailed, 
would first have to determine whether he could get these clerks 
from California. That would involve a large amount of labor 
and time to be expended in correspondence and would cost 

Mr. MANN. Well, he has more time than anything else at 
the present time at his disposal. 

Mr. LANGLEY. On the contrary, I beg to suggest that he 
has just entered upon the duties of the office, and is now on the 
threshold of one of the largest pieces of work, with the excep- 
tion of the building of the Isthmian Canal, that the Govern- 
ment undertakes within a given period of time, and he has not 
a moment to spare if he does the work successfully. 

Mr. MANN. I quite agree with the gentleman, and I think 
he is a very competent man and will be quite able to get all of 
the clerks that he wants. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Undoubtedly he is competent. He is a most 
accomplished statistician and has made good in the places he 
has previously held, and if given half a chance, will furnish us 
at least as good a census as we have ever had; and he ought 
not to be hampered in his work at this late hour by any such 
construction—— 

Mr. MANN. By any such construction? By the plain lan- 
guage of an act, reported recently out of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, passed by both Houses, as plain as daylight is plain; 
and now the gentleman, before the ink is dry, wants to change it. 

Mr. LANGLEY. No; not from the Census Committee, for we 
have none. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit me, let 
me say that the language is not plain. The department is of 
the opinion that the construction that this amendment proposes 
to put upon it is the proper one; but the president of the Civil 
Service Commission says he is in doubt as to which is the 
proper construction, so I am informed, and I know it was the 
purpose of the House 

Mr. SIMS. O Mr. Chairman, I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to one thing, that this was a Senate amendment, and I 
moved in this body to concur in the Senate amendment No. 15, 
and it was discussed here for two hours and a half, and an 
amendment was offered by the gentleman from Virginia to con- 
cur with an amendment to exempt these temporary appoint- 
ments, and the House acted with absolutely perfect understand- 
ing of what it was doing, and this amendment now, if I under- 
stand it, means to nullify what the House has already done, 
and a temporary appointment will mean for the decennial 
period, which is three years, and not three months. 

Mr. LANGLEY. The gentleman from Tennessee is under a 
wrong impression, I am not talking about the amendment he 
has in mind—the question of domicile. I agree with his view 
on that as applied to the regular service. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask you if it is not the fact that 
it is in reference to the permanent force? 

Mr. SIMS. It was, in effect. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Was it not the intention of Congress when 
we enacted the apportionment for the census that it should be 
independent of the permanent classified service? 

Mr. LANGLEY. ` Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SIMS. I could not answer that one way or the other, 
for I was looking to its effect on this. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, under the civil-service proposition we 
have no right to apportion independent of the regular appor- 
tionment, and therefore propose this apportionment in order to 
make clear what was the intent of Congress. 

Mr. LANGLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Tennessee is after an 
entirely different amendment. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Yes; that was what I was trying to point 
out to the gentleman from Tennessee. Before the point of order 
is ruled upon, Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in the RECORD, 
with the permission of the House, a memorandum from the 
Director of the Census, explaining why he thinks this provision 
is necessary, in order to remove any doubt as to the intent of 
Congress in adopting section 7. The memorandum is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, July 15, 1909. 


The following is the provision of section 7 of the Thirteenth Census 
act with regard to apportionment: 

“Copies of the eligible registers so established, and the examination 

apers of all eligibles, shall be furnished the Director of the Census 
by the Civil Service Commission, and selections therefrom shall be made 
by the Director of the Census, in aar d with the law of appor- 
tlonment as now provided for the classified service in the order of 
rating.” 


Mie ee hae ere 
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It is not clear from this language whether the additional employees 


of the census are to be treated as of the 
service of the Government, or whether they are to apportioned sep- 
miee Pye the basis of the general rules applied throughout the serv- 
ice, the former is the case, the great majority of the census em- 

oyees would have to come from Western and Southern States, which 

ve not their full quota in the 9 apportioned service, and com- 
paratively few would be taken from the Eastern States, which have 
more than their quota in the present service. It was 2 . the 
intention of Congress, however, that the apportionment of the census 
employees should be separate from the general apportionment, so that 
each State would have a share of the additional 1 census 
force corresponding substantially to its population. The Civil Service 
Commission consider the language insufficient to make clear which 
method is intended. 

It is exceedingly desirable from the standpoint of the Census Office 
that the apportionment of the temporary force should be independent 
of the eral apportionment of the Government employees. The 
average e of employment of the additional clerks in the Census 
Office will be about one year, and hundreds of them will be employed 
not to exceed six months. Many of those who the examinations 
from Western and Southern States will doubtless hesitate about accept- 
ing such a temporary position, and extensive correspondence would 
often be necessary in order to fill a position. Moreover, when an em- 
—.— had once come to the census from a t State, he would be 

ely to consider it a hardship if he were dropped from the rolls within 
a few months or a year, would bring great pressure to bear to 
secure his retention for more than the average period of census em- 
ployment, Any method which would tend to increase the number of 
employees coming from distant States abnormally, by using the census 
force to ce u equalities in the present apportionment, would 
3 increase these difficulties. 

o 
States would also render it necessary to appoint many people whose 
ratings in tbe examinations were relatively tov 
people who had with higher ratin 
only a small num of appointments coul 


eral apportioned 


from a 
be allotted. 


E. D. DURAND. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there has been a point of order 
reserved against this amendment. When the Census Bureau 
bill passed the House I happened to be in the chair in the 
Committee of the Whole. Not haying expressed any opinion 
upon the census bill up to this time, I just want to say a word. 
I think the House was very foolish when adopting the provision 
for the census bill in reference to the appointments, yielding 
to the position assumed by the President in his veto message; 
but having adopted that provision, for the purpose of removing 
the appointment of clerks from the power of Members of Con- 
gress, on the theory that it is necessary to have no political 
benefit or help in getting the appointment, and to have only 
clerks that are best qualified for the service; having adopted 
that theory for placing the census on all fours with all the rest 
of the service of the Government, there is no more reason for 
the employment of a man in the Census Bureau from Illinois 
than there is for appointing a man in the War Department or 
the Navy Department or any other department; and if this is 
a bar from employment in the War Department under existing 
law, then it ought to be a bar from employment in the Census 
Office so long as that rule prevails. I do not believe in making 
distinctions. If these appointments are not made in any sense 
upon the recommendations of those who know best who should 
be the temporary appointees from their district—the Member 
from the district—and should hold it to be necessary for them to 
be taken from competitive examination in line with the rest of 
the service, let the gentlemen take the sauce for the goose as 
well as the gander. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I desire to offer another amendment at 
this point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After e 13, line 12, insert: 

“In addition to the ial agents and other employees now provided 
= | law, the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, on the recommendation 
of the Director of the Census, may appoint not to exceed 20 ap 
special agents during the decennial census period and no longer. uch 
expert special agents shall be experienced, practical statisticians and 
shall be subjected to such test examination as the Secretary of Com- 
merce and bor may prescribe. They shall receiye compensation at 


rates to be fixed 7 1 the 5 Provided, Thai 


t the same 
no case exceed per day and actual and necessary traveling ex- 


ses and an allowance in lieu of subsistence not to exceed $4 per 
ay during necessary nce from their usual place of residence, and 
e of expert special agents be made for clerical 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BOWERS. I make the point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I hope the gentleman will reserve the point 
of order, as I want to explain briefly the purpose and necessity 
of the amendment. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I reserve the point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BOWERS. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, as 
part of my remarks, to insert in the Recozp a memorandum 


from the Director of the Census explaining why this amend- 
ment is necessary; and I also ask the privilege of revising and 
extending my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, July 15, 1909. 

The Census Office has mere found difficulty in securing a sufficient 
amount of expert service in planning its work and analyzing and writ- 
ing Up the results. The census work really consists of several substan- 

y distinct branches, in each of which there is a large amount of 

scientific and expert work required. The manufactures census, for ex- 
ample, is in itself an enormous undertaking and covers a wide variety 
of industries. The correct interpretation of the statistics of a given 
indus requires 2 study and familiarity with the industry. It 
ean not be expec that the chief statistician of manufactures or the 
two or three chiefs of division under him can familiarize themselves 
with all the 
Moreover the 
administrative work. The only manner, therefore, in which such expert 


all on 
ost of them will not be continuously employed through- 
out the census penoa but will be called in at the outset to help frame 
the plans for the work, and toward the close to help in analy. and 
interpreting the results and preparing the reports. It is intended to 
secure either university men, trained as economists and statisticians, 
or men of business training and experience familiar with the conditions 
in particular industries. 


E. D. DURAND. 


Mr. LANGLEY. I will state, with the permission that has 
been granted, as I intended to do if the point of order had not 
been insisted upon, the reasons why this amendment is neces- 
sary. In the first place, let me say that this is not a proposition 
to create new offices, but merely to increase from six to ten 
dollars a day the compensation of not exceeding 20 of those 
for whose appointment the law already provides, 

There are, as the director explains, a number of special sub- 
jects, particularly in the census of manufactures, which involve 
exceedingly difficult technical questions requiring the highest 
order of statistical ability—men who understand the technique 
of this class of work. The census of manufactures fills two 
large volumes, and there is a great deal of text to be written 
construing the figures that have been collected and compiled. 
It is often necessary, in preparing this text, to discuss the 
subject in hand from a broad, scientific, and statistical stand- 
point, and this necessitates oftentimes a general knowledge of 
the subject not possessed by the average employee of the Goy- 
ernment. Not only that, but the same class of ability is needed 
by the director in preparing the schedules so as to elicit the 
character of information required in this connection. These 
subjects are so diverse and comprehensive in character that it 
is utterly impossible for the chief statisticians and their as- 
sistants, in view of their adminstrative duties, to properly 
handle them. This expert assistance is therefore absolutely 
essential. 

We experienced great difficulty in the Twelfth Census in get- 
ting competent men to do this work at a compensation of $6 a 
day. Men who were properly equipped for it could not be ob- 
tained at that price, because they commanded a higher salary 
outside of the government service, and we often had to resort to 
the expedient, which was of doubtful legality, of giving them an 
allowance, in lieu of subsistence, of $3 a day while employed 
here in Washington. If this amendment is adopted, these men 
will not be continuously employed during the decennial census 
period. Their services will be needed only for a short period 
in the preparatory work, and then toward the end of the decen- 
nial census period they will again be needed in preparing the 
tables and the text in connection with them after the data has 
been collected. 

I desire to add that I regret exceedingly that the present tem- 
per of the House—or rather of certain Members of it—is such 
that we can not get considered, without a point of order being 
made, these two amendments to the law which are so essential 
to the success of the great work which the director and his 
associates are called upon to do. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


LIGHT-HOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The appropriation for “ Lighting of rivers” made for the fiscal year 
1910 shall be available for supplying and maintaining t lights on 
the Delaware River between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., the 
establishment of said lights having been authorized by law. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the need of this amendment will 
be admitted and will not meet the opposition of the gentlemen 
who framed this bill. It is authorized by existing law, an act 
passed last session of Congress, and therefore it is unnecessary 
to say anything in justification of the appropriation. The only 
question is whether the appropriation is sufficiently urgent to 
authorize it to be covered in this deficiency bill and whether 
the amount is reasonable. I can make an explanation, if gen- 
tlemen desire it, which will show the immediate urgency of 
this appropriation. The waters of North Carolina furnish a 
large supply of fish, particularly shad. There are more shad 
caught in those waters than in any other waters along the 
Atlantic coast. The catch of shad in those waters has been ma- 
terially falling off in recent years, and an investigation has 
been made by the United States Bureau of Fisheries, which 
resulted in that bureau making certain recommendations of 
laws to be passed by the State of North Carolina. 

Those laws were passed, and they made certain material alter- 
ations in the existing law of that State, by which fishing was 
prohibited in certain areas, particularly in the large fresh-water 
sound, known as “Albemarle Sound.” It is absolutely impossible 
to enforce this law until the area where fishing is prohibited 
is marked. This marking can only be done by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. If this appropriation is not made 
at this time, it will result in the work being delayed at least 
twelve months, 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 
Mr. MANN. Is not this an entirely new departure for the 


Coast and Geodetic Survey? 

Mr. SMALL. It is a function which has been recognized by 
the Government. Some work has been done in Chesapeake Bay 
and in other sections of the country. 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; only in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. MANN. Not in any inland waters. Is there any more 
reason why the Government should put the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to surveying the rivers and other waters of North Caro- 
lina than there is the Calumet River, in Illinois? 

Mr. SMALL. That question has already been passed upon by 
the act in existence. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; not at all. If it was, the gentleman 
would not ask for the amendment. If the gentleman is satisfied 
with the law as it now is, I am satisfied. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman knows that in this act, which 
came from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, they had no jurisdiction to propose an appropriation, and 
that it becomes necessary at a subsequent time for Congress to 
make an appropriation to carry out the purpose of its own act. 

Mr. MANN. I remember very well when the act was passed, 
and it was distinctly understood that the expense of this was 
to be borne by the State of North Carolina and not by the Gen- 
eral Government. It is only another illustration of the fact 
that the moment the elephant gets its trunk in the door, it 
wants to put its whole huge bulk in. The moment the gentle- 
man gets authority from Congress, he wants to loot the Public 
Treasury. 

Mr. SMALL. I am sure the gentleman from Illinois would 
not be guilty of unfairness. At the time the original act was 
passed it was well understood and stated in the colloquy with 
the gentleman from Illinois that a subsequent appropriation 
would be required, and the only question discussed at that time 
was as to the amount of the subsequent appropriation. I am 
sure the gentleman, after refreshing his recollection, will ad- 
mit the truth of my statement. It was known at the time that 
we would come, at a later date, seeking an appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation ought to be made at this 
time on account of the peculiar urgency which I have stated to 
the committee. The preservation and the propagation of fish is 
a function of the Government. It is for this purpose that the 
Bureau of Fisheries was organized, and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is the only expert bureau of the Government which can 
possibly make this survey. I hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am opposed to the amendment. 
While the work indicated should be carried out, it is question- 
able whether it should be at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. What I desire to do, however, is to discuss the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Illinois as to the propensity 


of the elephant, once it gets its trunk inside the door of the 
Public Treasury, to shove its whole carcass in and “bust up” 
the shack. We are all familiar with the story of the Arab and 
his camel that got its nose into the tent one night, and in the 
morning it was found that the camel was in the tent and the 
Arab was outside; but until this time no one in authority has 
ever disclosed the great secret that has now been openly ex- 
posed to the country, that the elephant, always emblematic of 
the hoggishness and greed of the Republican party, once it can 
get its tiny trunk inside the door, wants to put its entire car- 
cass into the Treasury of the United States. This propensity 
of this beast may account for the fact that during the past six 
or seven years a great deficit has been made in the Treasury, 
and the necessity now arises of resorting to the issuance of 
over $300,000,000 of bonds, ostensibly for the purpose of build- 
ing the Panama Canal, but really for the purpose of floating the 
Republican party through the next congressional election. It 
is somewhat surprising that a gentleman who even takes break- 
fast nowadays at the White House should let this—I was going 
to say, cat out of the bag, if it were not for the fact that he is 
speaking of the elephant getting into the Treasury. I hope 
that those of us who have some desire to protect the public 
funds in the Treasury of the United States will recollect this 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois, not only as to the pro- 
pensity of the elephant, but as to its ability and capacity. 
[Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.]! And at this 
time I may say, as there may be no other opportunity to com- 
ment upon the fact, that so desperate is the condition of the 
party now in power that it proposes not only to issue over 
$300,000,000 of bonds, ostensibly for the purpose of building the 
Panama Canal, but, in order to satiate the greed of the great 
financiers who have been attempting to keep afloat on the 
financial waters the great and bulky elephant supposed to be 
emblematic of so-called “ Republican prosperity,” to increase the 
rate of interest on these bonds almost as much as the bonding 
trust discussed earlier in the day has desired to increase the 
rates to be charged to the government employees for bonds. 

The rate of interest is to be increased from 2 per cent to 3 
per cent. It is charged that these bonds will not be bought— 
that is, that the great financial interests are going to hold up 
the Government and refuse to accept those bonds unless the 
rate of interest be raised. Yet it is not so many years since it 
was demonstrated that the people of the country at a time like 
this, when money is so plentiful, when the banks have reserves 
of 40, 50, or 60 per cent lying idle, when it is difficult to invest 
money safely and advantageously, that the everyday people of 
the country who have the money, if given an opportunity, would 
oversubscribe such an issue of bonds bearing interest at 2 per 
cent more than two hundredfold. [Applause.] We should put 
shackles upon this elephant. I should be glad to cut off not only 
the trunk, but the tail and the feet. I should be glad to cut 
off the head, if it were possible, and I should be glad to have 
this administration know that it can not smuggle into a tariff 
bill a provision to issue over $300,000,000 bonds and increase 
the rate on the government securities, at a time when our credit 
is better than that of any other nation in the world, from 2 to 
3 per cent without the people of the country understanding that 
it is the same old performance of the elephant, who, having 
got its trunk inside the door, has shoved its carcass into the 
Treasury and forced out for the same favored beneficiaries the 
money that is now there. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, like all Democratic speeches for economy coming 
from that side of the House, is in favor of the proposition to 
loot the Treasury, because that is the proposition pending be- 
fore the House. It might be, Mr. Chairman, that if the Re- 
publican elephant wants to secure entrance to a certain build- 
ing it would proceed with trunk first, but if our Democratic 
donkey was endeavoring to get there, with its usual capacity 
of thought, it would proceed with its head pointed in the other 
direction. [Laughter on the Republican side.] The gentleman 
from New York suggests that it might be well to cut off the 
trunk and tail and the feet and the head of the elephant. If 
that were done, it would still be more capacitated for the public 
administration of affairs than our emblem on the other side 
without any deficit in his body. |[Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. It is true, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] has stated, that at the last ses- 
sion of Congress a law was passed authorizing a triangulation 
and geodetic survey of certain waters in the State of North 
Carolina in the interest of the fishing industry of that State. 
No appropriation was made. What consideration was given to 
the law before its passage I do not know. I was not on the 
floor of the House at the time. If I had been I should have 


y 
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opposed and endeavored to prevent the passage of the act. We 
have had one experience, and that was with the State of Mary- 
land. The State of Maryland came here a few years ago and 
secured the enactment of a law, a little innocent proposition, 
whereby that State practically surrendered sovereignty over 
her oyster beds for the purpose of having them surveyed at 
the expense of the Federal Treasury. > 

Now, the State of North Carolina has secured the enactment 
of a similar provision of law for the same purpose, but there 
is no appropriation, and the law can not be executed. Whether 
Congress should or should not make the appropriation is a 
matter I submit that ought to go over to the next session of 
Congress, when it can be thoroughly investigated and inquired 
into. I doubt very much if a geodetic survey could psosibly be 
made now if the appropriation was made at this session of 
Congress. So the work will have to be delayed until next year, 
and North Carolina will not suffer one iota if she does not get 
this appropriation from the Federal Treasury for the purpose 
of doing that which she herself ought to do and pay for and is 
abundantly able to do and to pay for. The whole subject can 
be taken up at the next session of Congress, and for that rea- 
son I was obliged to decline when the gentleman from North 
Carolina asked me to incorporate the provision in this bill. 
I was not inclined to do it, because I thought it could wait until 
the regular session, when the committee having jurisdiction 
could consider and determine whether the appropriation ought 
to be made. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
SMALL), there were 22 ayes and 57 noes. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

Ellis Island Immigrant Station, New York, N. Y.: For the com- 
pon medical, surgical, and other 8 and usual hospital findings 

or the contagious-disease hospital, $20,000. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask a question, not with reference 
to this paragraph, but as to the Immigration Service generally. 
I want to ask the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, 
if he is present, whether there is any law in justification of a 
ruling recently made by the immigration commissioner at the 
port of New York to the effect that each immigrant must have 
$25 in cash before he or she can be admitted to the country? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration is not present, but 
I think I can give the gentleman the exact information. I 
rather anticipated possibly that this question would come up 
on account of the publicity which has been given it, and there- 
fore I have secured a copy of the document that Commissioner 
Williams issued. It is as follows: * 


No. 239491 DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 


IMMIGRATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
New York, N. Y., June 28, 1909. 
NOTICE CONCERNING INDIGENT IMMIGRANTS. 

Certain steamship companies are bringing to this port many immi- 
grants whose funds are manifestly inadequate for their proper support 
until such time as they are likely to obtain profitable employment. 
Such action is improper and must cease. In the absence of a statutory 
provision, no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to the amount of 
money an 1 rant must bring with him, but in most cases it will be 
unsafe for immigrants to arrive with less than $25, besides railroad 
ticket to destination, while, in many instances, they should have more. 
They must, in addition, of course, satisfy the authorities that they will 
not become charges either on yo or private charity. 

Only in instances deemed by the Government to be of exceptional 
merit will gifts to destitute immigrants after arrival be considered in 
determining whether or not they are qualified to land; for, except where 
such gifts are to those legally entitled to Support (as to wives, minor 
children, etc.), the recipients stand here as ol Die 


ects of private charity, 
and gur statutes do not contemplate that such aliens shall enter the 
country. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
Commissioner, 

Mr. Chairman, I regret 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. 
The gentleman from New York can say what he wishes when 
he gets the floor in his own time. Judging from the letter 
just read, there is no authority of law for the regulation made 
by the immigration commissioner at New York, to which I have 
called attention, and for one I wish to enter a protest against 
that regulation. For many many years during the discussions 
on this floor on the question of immigration, efforts have been 
made by some to establish a money test for the admission of 
immigrants, but the House of Representatives and the Con- 
gress has not yet seen fit to stand before the world as advocat- 
ing such a test of character and worth. I for one protest 
against it. If such a test had been in force years ago some of 
our best citizens would have been unable to land in the United 
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States, and it is questionable whether even the pilgrim fathers 
would have been admitted under such a ruliag. There are other 


things to be taken into consideration when we judge of the 


worth and valor and character of an immigrant than money. 

Think of applying such a test to a poor servant girl coming 
from Ireland, Germany, or the Scandinavian countries. Twenty- 
five dollars to her, and in the country whence she comes, rep- 
resents a small fortune, and she is the very person we need in 
this country, because of the great lack of female servants. As 
a result of this regulation, arbitrarily made by that commission 
and against the law, thousands of persons have been deported 
within the last few weeks—634 on a single day. Do we realize 
what it means to deport a man back to the country whence he 
came? Do we realize that that means the branding of that 
man for life, because when he returns to his home country the 
people will say, “ Well, there must be some reason why you have 
been sent back.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. His home people will say “You must 
have committed some sort of a crime, otherwise the great and 
liberal country of the United States would not have sent you 
back.“ Therefore, that man will be ruined for life. He is not 
admitted here, and he will be despised at home. He will be 
unable in the future to make his living. Perhaps for the pur- 
pose of raising the necessary money to come here he has dis- 
posed of all his worldly goods. The expense of making the trip 
to the United States is not a small one. He has perhaps in- 
stead of $25 only $15 or $20 left, but, according to this arbitrary 
rule, he is ordered to be returned, to be deported to the country 
whence he came. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the law forbid the coming in of 
paupers? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman think that it is well to 
have a pauper defined by some regulation which may become 
known abroad, rather than to have it left to the sweet arbi- 
trary will of the official here? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, if it is to be left to the 
commissioner of immigration at New York to define what a 
pauper is, well and-good; but I thought it was a matter to be 
decided by the Congress of the United States. 3 

Mr. MANN. To define what a pauper is? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Why, the Congress provides that a pauper can 
not come in. It does not define what a pauper is. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It ought to be defined. 

Mr. MANN. I know, but it is the duty of the administrative 
officers to follow the law which we have put upon the statute 
books. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. And I appeal to the gentleman’s own 
reason as to whether he would adjudge a man a pauper who 
comes here with two strong arms, a healthy mind, and a will- 
ingness to identify himself with our institutions, a willingness 
to work and to better his condition—whether that man is a 
pauper, even if he has not $5 in his pocket. 

Mr. MANN. I should say that a man who comes here or to 
any large city with no means except his two arms, to which the 
gentleman has referred, comes about as near being in the 
pauper class as it is possible to place anyone, and that it is 
better to have a regulation which is universally known of all 
people rather than to have some subordinate official from New 
York or elsewhere determine that this man is a pauper and 
that this is not, both having the same means. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. That is drawing the line very narrowly, 
Mr. Chairman. I would never classify as a pauper a man who 
is healthy and willing to work, because we must always remem- 
ber that when a man, say, of 20 or 21 years of age comes to this 
country from Europe, the country whence he came has paid 
the expense of raising him and of educating him, and just at a 
time when he may become useful to his own country he emi- 
grates to the United States. From my point of view that man 
represents a commercial value, and if he is sane and sound and 
willing to identify himself with us, I would certainly not clas- 
sify him as a pauper, even if he did not have a nickel in his 
pocket. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman’s view and my view have 
always run about the same on the immigration question, but 
what the gentleman is discussing now is what the law ought 
to be, and I am calling his attention to what the law is, We 
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made the law and the official in New York did not make the 


law. We make the law and he must construe it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The only purpose for which I rose, Mr. 
Chairman, was to protest against the definition which the com- 
missioner of immigration in New York is placing upon the 
word “ pauper.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is a matter to be regulated by the 
department, is it not? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. It is at the present time left to the dis- 
cretion of the department. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, why does not the gentleman pro- 
test to the department, if it is doing something unfair and un- 
just; why does he not protest to the department controlled by 
his party, rather than to voice useless protests here? If his 
party has been trying to unjustly exclude immigrants, why 
does he not appeal to the department? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not in- 
atate that I am voicing useless protests upon the floor of this 

ouse. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My experience has been that it is about 
as hopeless as any protest can be. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I hope the gentleman will regard a pro- 
test on this floor as something more or grat than a mere letter 
addressed to any executive department would be. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 

has expired. 
Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, I usually vote 
on this question the same way that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Barrnorpr] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann j]— 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that this debate is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending question is on a motion to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BOWERS. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not addressing himself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains that point of order, 
and will ask the gentleman to confine himself to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I move to strike out the word 
“ equipment,” in line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Now, Mr. Chairman, of what 
use is equipment to Ellis Island if the law is not enforced prop- 
erly? And by “properly” I mean, of course, not only strictly, 
but with good sense. I have had read to the House a statement 
issued by Commissioner Williams—— 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I renew my point of order 
that the gentleman is not addressing himself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will confine himself to a 
discussion of the amendment. The Chair can not presume to 
anticipate that the gentleman’s remarks are not to be directed 
to his amendment. ? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Among other things the mental 
and political equipment of the commissioner. I regret that he 
issued this particular statement. I agree with the gentleman 
that there ought to be—— 

Mr. BOWERS. I renew my point of order, that the gentle- 
man is not addressing himself to the “ Usual hospital findings 
for the Contagious Disease Hospital.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York may proceed for five min- 
utes. 

Mr. BOWERS. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 
time I have seen that done in this House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Manufacturers’ Record — 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not addressing himself to the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order; the same rule should 
be applied on both sides. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. KUSTERMANN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to strike out 
the word “surgery” in connection with the admission of immi- 
grants, that they shall be compelled to have $25 when they 
come into this country. I wish to say that I could not have 
come into this country under that regulation, for I only had 
$23. [Laughter and applause.] 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Legislative. 8 

ne OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend by inserting after the word “ slative,“ in line 18, the fol- 
10 oy g legi 


20 125 enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
Representatives to pay to the officers and employees of the eye 

e House borne on the annual and session rolls on the 1st day of 

July, 1909, including * W mith, Cox the official reporters of the 
Senate and House, and W. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, for 


extra —_ du the extra sessi — iB first 8 page 
sum equa one month’, a * compensa ion n pa em by 
law, the same to be imm ately available.” 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this is the usual—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
take up the time by making the point of order. This is the usual 
amendment that has been inserted in some appropriation bill at 
every session for the last fifty years, I think. Certainly it is 
justifiable, if ever, at this extra session, when our faithful em- 
ployees have been called upon to render five or six months of 
extra work. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman able to say whether this addi- 
tion to the salaries was made in the extra session twelve years 
ago? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think it was. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman better look up the RECORD, 
if he is not satisfied. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am able to say it was made twelve years 
ago. 
Mr. MANN. Well, I think the gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Unless the gentleman has looked it up, I wish 
to say I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have not, personally, but I have understood 
that there were two extra allowances made in that year. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. How many employees will this affect? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It affects the employees of the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman give the total 
number? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not know the number. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman give the amount of 
money that would be required to pay the employees under this 
amendment? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It will just add one month’s pay to their 
Gompensation. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. But, in dollars, you are not able to 

ive it? 
£ Mr. OLMSTED. I am not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I did not hear the gentleman’s amendment 
read, and do not understand it thoroughly; but I will ask him: 
Does it include compensation to clerks of Members? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It does not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They are as much entitled to it as the 


others. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Perhaps so. Their salaries were increased 
25 per cent a year or so ago. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Is it not a fact that some of the 
employees have not been here during this session? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I do not know of any such. There may be 
at every session some are not here part of the time, but I know 
that I see them here daily faithfully performing their duties. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Does this include any who died 
during this session? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think not. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? Am I not right in my recollection that a motion 
similar to this was passed before the expiration of the last 
session? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I believe there was such a motion passed. 

Mr. SCOTT. So that if your amendment prevails it will 
mean that the employees of the House this year shall receive 
two months’ extra compensation? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Well, the one adopted in the last Congress, 
of course, covered parts of two years. Mr. I hope 
the gentleman from Arkansas will not feel called upon to make 
this point of order. I think this is a very deserving and worthy 
amendment. It may be said that these gentlemen accepted 


their employment with the expectation and understanding that 
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this would be allowed, as it has been allowed for every year 
for many years. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the origin of this proposition a desire in 
this way to provide compensation for these employees coming 
and going to and from the capital, in lieu of traveling expenses? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It helps to cover that, of course. They 
get no traveling expenses. They come here at their own expense 
and go home at their own expense. 

Mr. MANN. Then that reason does not apply at this time. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Oh, well; it may or may not. 

Mr. MANN. A man may go home or may not, but there was 
no occasion, as far as the Government is concerned, for a man 
going home between the 4th of March and the 17th. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Their expenses have been increased a great 
deal by having to stay here instead of going home. I will say 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Macon], Mr. Chairman, 
that the habit of putting in this amendment at the end of each 
session originated way back in the good old Democratic days, 
and I can show him a ruling by Speaker Carlisle that it was 
in order. 

Mr. BOEHNE.. I should like to have the amendment read 
again to see what it includes, a 

Mr. OLMSTED. I have no objection, if the committee de- 
sires it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania this question: Did not all the officers 
and employees of the House and Senate in March get an extra 
month? 

Mr. OLMSTED. They got an extra month at the last session 
of the last Congress. 

Mr. SISSON. And this will make two extra months during 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. OLMSTED. The last session covered part of two years. 
This is a different Congress. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. This will be renewed at the next 
session. ` 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania believe 
it is proper and right by indirection to pay the mileage of 
officers and employees of the two Houses? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I think it is as just and right to-day as it 
was fifty years ago and has been every year since. I think 
they accepted these positions with that understanding. I 
think it is perfectly just and right that the man who runs an 
elevator out here for $75 a month should get this allowance, 

Mr. SISSON. Does he not get a hundred dollars a month? 

Mr. OLMSTED. He does not get as much as that. 

Mr. SISSON. It strikes me this is purely a business propo- 
sition, and when these gentlemen apply for these positions they 
know what the salary is. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And they know that they will get an extra 
month each session. 

Mr. SISSON. If this custom prevailed continuously, they 
would do so. 

Mr. OLMSTED. It has prevailed continuously. 

Mr. MANN. How about mileage for this session? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I desire to say to the gentleman that some 
of these employees who are here to-day are not the same ones 
who received their pay in the last Congress. 

Mr. SISSON. That may be true. But I understand that in 
the next session there will be another proposition to pay them 
another extra month’s salary. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If the salaries remain the same and they 
perform the same labor, I have no doubt that will be so. 

Mr. SISSON. Would it not be better and more courageous 
for the House to increase the salaries directly rather than by 
indirection? 

Mr. OLMSTED. Perhaps so, and if the gentleman will offer 
a proposition to that effect, I shall be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. SISSON. On the contrary, I would not only vote to re- 
duce some salaries, but I should like to cut off about one-third 
of the useless employees they have about the Capitol here. 

Mr. OLMSTED. If there are any that are useless, I would 
vote with him for that; but the who are here, who haye per- 
formed their labors night and day, who when the House ad- 
journs for three days at a time have been here every day, I 
think are entitled to the usual allowance. 

Mr. SISSON. It seems to me that the spirit that is behind 
this proposition is absolutely wrong. In the first place, if men 


accept these positions at a salary fixed by law, they certainly 
ought to be willing to abide by that salary. 

Mr. OLMSTED. For the spirit of the thing, I will have to 
refer the gentleman to the spirit of the Democratic fathers who 
inaugurated the practice when they were in control here. 

Mr. SISSON. Do you know that that is a very good guide 
for the Republicans to follow? My only regret is that you are 
only following the evils of the Democratic party and not the 
good. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] If it 
is true that the Democrats in the olden days were guilty of 
this extravagance, it is no reason why you should follow in that 
pathway, and I know of no better time to correct that evil than 
now. If a man does not reform his life at some moment, it 
will never be reformed. If this evil has been here for one 
hundred years, the sooner we get rid of it the better; and if 
you will follow the great Democratic precedents in the past in 
greater matters, in tariff legislation and financial legislation, 
as you have been following it in the little matters, the country 
will be a thousand times better off. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he has any idea how much this amend- 
ment of his, if adopted, will cost the Government? 

Mr. OLMSTED. I am unable to inform the gentleman in 
dollars and cents, but it adds one month’s pay for each employee. 

Mr. MACON. Has the gentleman any idea about the number 
of employees? d 

Mr. OLMSTED. A few hundred dollars. 

Mr. MACON. The gentleman’s reply is not satisfactory as 
to the amount. I believe I have information on the side that is 
much more satisfactory than that he furnishes. I think there 
are more than several hundred employees, and if they are to 
be given a month’s extra pay it strikes me that the amount will 
run way up into the thousands of dollars. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never voted for an increase of compensation for myself 
since I have been in this House, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Neither have I. 

Mr. MACON. And for that reason I believe I am consistent 
when I object to this kind of an attempt to increase the salaries 
of others. I have not heretofore objected to the extra month’s 
compensation for the employees that have been here through 
the regular sessions of Congress, but these employees were given 
an extra month’s pay last February, and now in only a few 
months after that they are knocking at the door of the Treas- 
ury and insisting that they must be given another extra month’s 


pay. 

Mr. Chairman, these good people knew very well what to 
expect when they enthusiastically sought and gladly accepted 
their positions, and they knew what their salaries were to be. 
They did not have to accept their positions any more than we 
have to accept our positions as Representatives in this House. 
We can all get rid of our positions any time we want to by 
resigning them, because the expenses connected with them are 
too great for the compensation we are receiving, and we can 
go to our homes and do just as we did before we were appointed 
or elected. Sir, next winter when Congress is in session again, 
it will be expected that it will again give these employees an 
extra month’s pay for their services, but as to whether they 
receive it or not will largely depend upon how they accept 
this turn down. If this matter keeps on there is no telling to 
what extremes it will go. Originally these employees were 
tickled nearly to death to get one month’s extra pay per year, 
but now they want two months’ pay, and if they get it it will 
not be long before they will want three. If they do not want 
their positions for the compensation that they are now receiv- 
ing, they have the privilege of resigning any moment they see 
fit. There are millions of men and women in this country that 
will rejoice to accept their places by wire, and they will obli- 
gate themselves not to ask for even one month’s extra pay 
per annum. I know that many of the disappointed will frown 
upon me for this day’s work, but I will be compensated therefor 
by the knowledge of the fact that conscience has been my guide, 
and that is worth more to me than all of the applause of all the 
extra-pay takers of all the world. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I wish to be heard, Mr. Chairman, on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on any 
precedents that have occurred since Hinds’ Precedents were 
closed, 

Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Chairman, this question is not new. 
This precise question has been considered session after session 
for a great many Congresses. I will not stop to go back and 
look up the record back of the Forty-eighth Congress. On page 


5502 of the Record for the first session of that Congress, I find 
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that the House itself seems to have been considering an appro- 
priation bill. The same amendment was offered and the same 
point of order was made against it, and Speaker John G, Car- 
lisle, of Kentucky, made this ruling: 

The Speaker. The Chair finds upon an examination of the records 
that on two occasions heretofore an amendment similar to this—the 
Chair thinks in precisel offered and a 
point of order made ; 

e Whole on the penta of the Union, by a very large vote, held the pro- 


Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; but does that action of the Committee of the 
Whole establish a rul 
parent, Mr. Speaker, there is no law 3 this item. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the Chair is not utely bound by any de- 
cision of the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, al- 
though such a decision is 


order to 


uestion, the 
Chair th 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that was in the Forty-eighth Congress. 
I find that in the Fifty-fourth Congress the point of order was 
made to this same proposition, and in the discussion of it ref- 
erence was made to a good many instances in which the point 
of order had been overruled either by the Chairman or by the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union itself, 
but in that case, Mr. PAYNE, of New York, being in the chair, 
the point of order was sustained. That was, as I say, in the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the matter 
again came up, Mr. Payne, of New York, being again in the 
chair, and in the discussion of the point reference was made to 
a decision by Judge Payson, of Illinois, when acting as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union in the Fifty-first Congress. That decision of Judge Pay- 
son I desire to read to the Chair, It is as follows: 


This is not a new question in the House of Representatives, nor is it 
new to the present occupant of the chair. When the general deficiency 
bill was under consideration at the last session of this Congress, the 
present occupant of the chair had the honor to preside as Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. The 
same question was then presented in the shape of an amendment; and 
at that time the Chair took occasion to examine tbe entire line of 
precedents and the history of legislation with reference to this matter, 
as well as the rulings which had been made upon it up to that time, 
ana oe no reason now for changing the opinion then formed in regard 


The decisions have been practically unanimous for a great many 
and lly since the present 88 of the chair has 
r, 


ears pas especia! 
— ty public life, beginning with the ruling of . Kasson, of Iowa, 
and others succeeding him, including the gentleman from Kentucky 


[Mr. Carlisle], the Speaker of the last House, and so on down to the 
resent time, with but a single exception this amendment has been 
feta to be in order, either by the direct ruling of the Chair or by an 
overwhelming majority in the committee when the question has been 
submitted for its decision. 

Following the precedents—without expressing an opinion as to what 
judgment e present occupant of the chair might entertain if this 
were an original pro tion—but following the precedents and the 
rulings heretofore made, the Chair holds the amendment to be in order. 


That was in the Fifty-first Congress, following the precedents 
then made. That was brought to the attention of the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
in the Fifty-fifth Congress, but he sustained the point of order. 
An appeal was taken, and his decision was overruled by a vote 
of 67 to 44. That seems to be the state of the law upon the sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman. In a great many instances the Chairmen 
have referred the matter to the committee itself, and I suggest 
that if the present distinguished occupant of the chair has 
any doubt on this subject he might well follow that line of 
practice and submit it to the committee; or that if he follows 
the majority of the precedents, he will have to overrule the 
point of order. 

Mr. MACON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

Mr, MACON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania a question. I want to ask him if he knows of any 
existing law other than the provision carried in an appropria- 
tion bill authorizing this appropriation? 

Mr. OLMSTED. It has been done from year to year from a 
time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
It may be said to have become a part of the law of the land 
by prescription. By immemorial custom it is a part of the sal- 
ary of these officials. They accept their positions with that un- 
derstanding. It would be unfair, almost dishonest, to them to 
deprive them of it in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is prepared to rule. There 
is no question about the decisions haying been rendered that 
were cited by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Oratsrrp], and the last instance cited by him was in the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, where a decision of the Chair sustaining 
the point of order was overruled by the committee. But the 
Chair is, of course, bound by the last precedent upon the ques- 
tion. In the Fifty-sixth Congress, on May 14, 1900, an amend- 
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ment providing an extra month’s pay for employees was ruled 
out of order on the general deficiency bill by Mr. Chairman 
Hopkins, and on an appeal the decision was sustained—ayes 58, 


noes 24. 

Mr. OLMSTED. But that constituted less than a quorum, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. It was submitted to, however, by the com- 
mittee and became as binding and effective, I need not say, ag 
though there had been an attendance by the entire member- 
ship of the House. There is no question in the mind of the 
Chair and no contention is made that the proposed appropria- 
tion is wholly without warrant of law. The Chair is, there- 
fore, compelled to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to discuss for five minutes, 
uninterrupted, the subject of the telepost. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago I 
rose on this side of the House to ask unanimous consent te 
print in the Record an editorial. That was objected to. I now 
ask that both of the requests be submitted together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for fiye minutes, uninterrupted, upon the 
subject of the telepost, and the gentleman from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to print an editorial in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TAWNEY. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, To print in the Recorp an editorial on 
the tariff question. ; 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object to the request of the gentleman from Alabama, 
I desire to say that the mere fact that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Bowers] pursued an unusual course in regard 
to myself does not justify me 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I demand the 
regular order, 

Mr. BENNET of New York (continuing). Does not justify 
me in objecting to the request of the gentleman from Alabama, 
and I shall not object. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I make the point of order that 
a request for unanimous consent is not debatable. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But the debate is over. 

The CHAIRMAN, The request for unanimous consent has 
been stated, the request of the gentleman from Michigan to 
speak for five minutes, uninterrupted, on the subject of the tele- 
post, and the request of the gentleman from Alabama to print 
in the Recorp an editorial. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

STRIKING IN THE TARIFF AT SOUTHERN PROSPERITY. 


[From the Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers’ Record, July 16, 1909.] 
If reports from Washington can be trusted, it looks as though the 
wer of the administration is being used to force a reduction of the 

ariff on the things which the South produces and which are erroneously 

called “raw materials” for the 3 benefit of the manufacturers 
of other sections. If this be true, then once more is the South to be 
sacrificed that others may prosper, unless southern representatives in 
the House and Senate, recognising the situation, if necessary, throw 
aside political affiliations and stand united for an equal protection -to 
southern interests as the tarif will give to the interests of other 
sections. It is worse than folly for southern Congressmen to pose as 
friends of the South and yet permit this section to be everlastingly 
used, as it has been for me ears, for the benefit of other sections 
whose Representatives app e the importance of the development 
of their business interests and unceasingly work to accompl the 
best results. If we are to have any tariff, why should it discriminate 
aae the lumber and the iron ore the coal and other products 
of the South which are used by other sections? There is no such 
thing as raw material after labor has touched it. The iron ore and 
the coal and the lumber are just as much the product of labor as is 
the steel rail or the watch spring. There is no more reason why pro- 
tection should be granted to the manufacturer of textile machinery. 
steel rails, or any other product of factory work there is that 
protection should granted to the producer of ore and coal and lumber 
and hides and other materials of character. If these things are 
to be put on the free list, then every product into the manufacture 
of which they enter should be put on the free list. Why should one 
industry be sacrificed for the benefit of another? Why should one 
section forever be made to pay the bill of furnishing its own materials 
without tariff protection to o sections who are wise enough through 
onal procura protection for their 

istration—and this 
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sections who have investments 
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Pledges to the ple of a downward revision o may b 
kept by reducing che m the products of the interests that are 
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N redueing the prices of the finished articles for American 
ers. 
wnward revision must not be permitted to a Pose roe for the pur- 


pose of paying campaign debts to certain great 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, x am ca aa sure I 
am not reflecting upon the intelligence of any Member when I 
state that the telepost is a new and rapid means of telegraphy. 

By the use of the telepost they can now send a thousand 
words in a single minute over a single line. This company is 
now extending its lines throughout the country, and at this 
time is in 18 congressional districts in the Union. In addition 
to the address and signature, the company is sending telegrams 
of 25 words for 25 cents, and delivering the same by messenger, 
instead of 10 words for 25 cents or more, as is done by the 
other companies. 

They also have another means of communication that I think 
will appeal not only to the Members of the House but to the 
country. I hold in my hand what is known as a “telecard.” 
By the use of the telecard, in addition to the address and sig- 
nature, you can send 10 words for 10 cents, and at its destina- 
tion the telepost company will place a cent stamp on the tele- 
card and deliver it by messenger to the post-office, and from 
there it will be delivered by carrier. 

They also have what they call a“ telepost,“ which is in the 
nature of a telecard, but instead of sending 10 words for 10 
cents, they send, in addition to the address and signature, 50 
words for 25 cents; in other words, a telegraph letter. For 
illustration, if any Member were to arrive in Washington from 
his home to-day, and desired to send a message that he did not 
care whether or not it was delivered, perhaps, within three or 
four hours, he could step into the telepost office in this city 
when it is established, as I hope one may be in the near future, 
and send 50 words for 25 cents to his home city or village or 
wherever he might reside. That would be written in the form 
of a letter at its destination, a 2-cent stamp would be placed 
upon it, and a messenger would take it to the post-office and 
it would be delivered by carrier, either in the city or upon a 
rural route. 

I also desire to call the attention of the committee to a fourth 
method that the telepost uses, and that is what is known as a 
“teletape.” I hold in my right hand a teletape that is used for 
the sending of messages by this rapid system. I hold in my left 
hand a teletape that is used in the receiving of these messages, 
and by these messages you can send 100 words for 25 cents. 

It is true at this time, Mr. Chairman, that this company has 
not extended its lines over all the country, but they are making 
rapid progress. They are not asking any of the respective com- 
munities for money, but they do ask the friendly aid and as- 
sistance of people everywhere that they may be admitted to the 
cities and villages and there establish the telepost with uniform 
rates, irrespective of distances. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if my time has expired, the privi- 
lege of extending my remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman what is the pur- 
pose of extending his remarks in the Reoorp, and if it is to 
advertise a private concern? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, sir. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I think he is aware of the fact that for several 
years I have been an advocate of the reduction of telegraph 
rates in this country, and I further believe that the telegraph 
ought to be used in connection with the postal service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman answer this question? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is this the same company that sent ovt a 
prospectus to people—I received one myself—asking them to 
subscribe to the shares? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I suppose so; but I desire to say 
that I am in no way interested in the capital stock. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was not implying that the gentleman was. 

Mr. MANN. There is a company that owns this system, is 
there not? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. It has stock for sale? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Undoubtedly its stock is for sale. 

Mr. MANN. This is not a very good place for advertising. 
They could send this speech through the mails after it is de- 
livered in Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will have to object. 

Mr. MANN. I question very much the propriety of it, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the — Santee oeee for the month of July, 1909: Forty-six 


s, inclu pages, 4 telephone ry gn 
10 pages for duty at the entrances to of the N 


ch ; 14 messengers in the dit t $100 month 
each V S per month. ea ; in all, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
to correct the language of that paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
sad Clerk read as follows: 
n page 15, line 14, strike out the word “two” and insert the word 
“ = 


Mr. MACON. Before that amendment is offered, I desire to 
reserve a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment has been offered. The 
question is on the amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. These employees are authorized by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1910, cores speeches, to continue available during the fiscal year 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I Have another amendment 
that I want to offer to the paragraph just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, line 17, strike out “ one” and insert “ two.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To reimburse the official reporters of debates and the aphers 
to committees for moneys actually expended for clerical assistance, and 
for extra clerical services on account of the first session of the 8 rig 
first Congress, $500 and to John J. Cameron $240; in all, 85,2 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a point of 
order against that paragraph. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota what occasion there has been for the 
committee stenographers to pay out money for extra clerical 
assistance at this session of Congress? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They have, as I am informed, earried their 
copyists and amanuenses along during the session. 

Mr. MANN. I am not referring to the official reporters of the 
House, who have had work to do. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand, but I am referring to the com- 
mittee stenographers. 

Mr. MANN. What occasion have they had to carry them 
along? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. The committees are not appointed. No com- 
mittee has been having a hearing and they have had no work 
to do. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Committee on Ways and Means has had 
a number of hearings, and there have been other hearings taken 
by these employees of the House. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Is not that paid for on certificate of the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; the gentleman is speaking of something 
else. No such payment is made to any employee of the House. 
These official committee stenographers employ their own type- 
writing assistants, and, as I say, there have been hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MANN. What hearings haye the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had? 

Mr. TAWNEY. What hearings! 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says “What hearings!” as 
though they had been holding hearings all the time. They have 
had no hearings at this session of Congress. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know what payments the committee 
stenographers have made. They have come to me with the 
statement that they were obliged to continue the same help that 
they always have. 

Mr. MANN. It must be perfectly patent to the gentleman 
that the committee stenographers, who may or may not be in 
Washington during this session, when there are no committees, 
have had no committee hearings to report; and if they have 
kept the same extra assistants here during this session, they 
have shown very poor judgment. I have high regard for the 
committee stenographers, but I am not willing in the presenta- 
tion of these gifts to employees of the House to run utterly re- 
gardiess of common decency. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
he has any objection to authorizing the reimbursement of these 
committee stenographers for any money that they have ex- 
pended in consequence of their service? 

Mr. MANN. That is not what this provision is. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is exactly what this is. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would argue to the House now 
for a moment that this is paid only to the extent that it is re- 
imbursement. That is not the case. This money purports to 
be a reimbursement, but it provides for payment to the amount 
of $500 to each of these committee stenographers, which is in 
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effect an increase of salary to the committee stenographers of 
$500 each because of this session of Congress; and if the 
amendment proposed a few moments ago by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] is in this bill when it comes 
back, as very likely it will be, there would be an extra month's 
pay besides. Can it be possible that these committee stenog- 
raphers ask for that extra month’s pay this year, and then 
want $500 besides, to reimburse them for payment which they 
have not made? 

Mr. 'TAWNEY. I want to say in reply to the gentleman that 
his statement is entirely incorrect if he says that this is not 
for reimbursement. 'The language of the paragraph itself states 
that it is to reimburse the official reporters of debates and the 
stenographers to committees for money actually expended for 
clerical assistance and for extra clerical services on account of 
the first session of the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr. MANN. After the gentleman reads it I will read it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Just one moment. It is not only to the 
committee stenographers, but the extra services employed by 
the official reporters of debates as well, and if they haye not 
expended any money there is not a dollar of this appropriation 
that will be paid to them, and only to the extent they have ex- 
pended money can they be reimbursed. 

Mr. MANN. Now, let me read the paragraph: 

To reimburse the official reporters of debates and the stenographers 
to committees for moneys actually expended for clerical assistance— 

How much?— 
and for extra clerical services on account of the first session of the 
Sixty-first Congress, $500 each. 

Who determines how much is for reimbursement and how 
much for extra clerical services? We provide a lump sum for 
the two items. If there is no money to reimburse, the whole is 
for extra clerical assistance, and no one will divide that sum, 
regardless of whether they have paid out a cent or not. The 
proposition is to pay $500 for extra clerical assistance, when 
there can be no clerical assistance, extra or otherwise, and I 
make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The 
Chair has been asked to what extent the point of order of the 
gentleman from Illinois went. The Chair understood that it 
began with line 18. 

Mr. MANN. No. The point of order was against the words 
“and the stenographers to committees,” 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at end of line 24, page 15: “On and after December 1, 1909, 
any Representative or Delegate in Congress or Resident Commissioner 
may file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives a d tion 
of his clerk, and thereafter the warrant for his compensation shall be 
made in the name of the person so designated until otherwise directed 
by said Representative, egate, or Commissioner.” 

Mr. MANN. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve it. 

Mr. BURLESON. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
not insist on the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will explain the purport 
of the amendment so that we may understand it. 

Mr. BURLESON. I wili. Mr. Chairman, I am satisfied that 
90 per cent of the membership of this body favor what is in- 
tended to be accomplished by this amendment. It provides that 
any Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner who desires 
to do so may file with the Clerk of the House the name of the 
person he has selected as his clerk, and thereafter a warrant 
for this clerk’s pay shall be made out not in the name of the 
Representative or Delegate, as is now done, but in the name of 
such clerk, and shall so continue to be made in the name of the 
clerk until the Representative designates some other person as 
his clerk, who would then receive it. 

As a fact which we all know, it is a matter of considerable 
annoyance month by month to receive the warrant for our 
clerk’s salary, indorse same, and hand it over to him, If per- 
chance you are separated from your clerk, it becomes still more 
troublesome to indorse it and transmit it to him. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BURLESON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Is it customary for a Member of Congress to see 
his clerk as often as once a month? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURLESON. I am confident that 90 per cent of the 
Members of this body see their clerks thirty times a month, 
any many of them, during the sessions of Congress, thirty times 
a day, and undoubtedly it will relieve this great majority from 
a constantly recurring trouble if this amendment should be 
adopted. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Would not the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment be simply to place the clerks of the Members on the 
House roll so that they would get the extra month's salary if 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should prevail? 

Mr. BURLESON. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has failed, but the contingency suggested by my 
friend from Iowa may arise, and if it does and should be 
adopted, it would be no more than is just. For fifty years, as 
was said by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, every employee 
on the rolls of this House has been given an extra month's 
compensation each session. Every employee who works in this 
Capitol, many of them down in the catacombs, unknown and 
never seen by 99 per cent of us, are given annually the extra 
month’s salary; and yet the Member's clerk, for some reason 
which no one will undertake to give, is never given this recog- 
nition. Mr, Chairman, the clerks of Senators are carried on 
the rolls, they are paid $300 more per annum than clerks of the 
Representatives, and, in addition, every session of Congress are 
given an extra month’s compensation. Why is this? Can it be 
that the reason thereof, if stated, would not be creditable to 
those who are responsible for this condition? 

Now, as an original proposition, I am not favorable to the 
giving of an extra month’s compensation, but if it is done, if 
the pratice is to continue, and if I were in favor of it, I would 
have the courage to give to my own clerk, who is efficient, in- 
dustrious, and indefatigable in his attendance upon me and in 
my service, the same recognition accorded to many less desery- 
ing employees who are on the rolls of this House. 

Mr. MACON. If the gentleman will pardon me, I notice in 
his amendment that he says a Member or Delegate or Resident 
Commissioner may do so and so. I want to know if the Mem- 
ber could not make the arrangement now and have the check 
sent to his clerk? 

Mr. BURLESON. No; there is no authority of law to do 
what the gentleman suggests, and it can not be done. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I believe the clerk and myself 
could enter into an agreement. 

Mr. BURLESON. No; the clerk would have no authority in 
law to do so, and would decline to permit any such arrangement, 

Mr. MACON. Have you put in the word “shall?” 

Mr. BURLESON. No; I use the word “may,” so that no 
Member is compelled to make the designation. I use the word 
“may” so that it shall be optional with every Member of this 
body to file the name of his clerk. If any Member does not want 
to do it, then he need not do it, but surely there is no Member of 
this body who would feel compelled for any reason to prevent 
others from making such designation if they see fit to do it. 
This amendment does not interfere with him if he does not 
desire to comply with it. It is left entirely optional with each 
Representative or Delegate in Congress, a 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BURLESON. | Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time may be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Under the law as it now stands, the Member of 
Congress himself must sign the receipt for his clerk’s salary. 

Mr. BURLESON. He does; the gentleman is right. 

Mr. MANN. As well as indorse the check. 

Mr. BURLESON. He does. 

Mr. MANN. Does this change that in both particulars? 

Mr. BURLESON. Not in either particular, unless he makes 
the designation, and then the check is made in the name of the 
clerk. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You do not have to sign any receipt. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; you do. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman is mistaken; he does. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; the Congressman does not, be- 
cause the indorsement of the check is a receipt. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. We sign the re- 
ceipts in blank. Now, will this proposition accomplish the pur- 
pose that some gentlemen think it will, of giving an extra 
month’s pay to the clerks of Members? Will it make any differ- 
ence in the law in that respect? 

Mr, BURLESON. Certainly not. This does not pretend to 
give an extra month's compensation. Something remains to be 
done even if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but I want to know whether it 
will accomplish the purpose. If it does not do it, it is useless; 
if it does do it, it has some merit in it. 

Mr. BURLESON. If at some future time when a resolution 
is brought before this body to give an extra month's compensa- 
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tion to the other employees of the House, if an amendment is 
then offered to such resolution to include all clerks of Members 
who have been designated or whose names have been filed 
with the Clerk of the House, then it will grant them an extra 
month’s compensation. It will be possible to do so without 
encountering what has heretofore proven an insurmountable ob 
stacle, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I would like to ask the gem 
tleman a question or two, and I want to preface my question 
with the statement that I am in favor of the gentleman’s propo 
3 Does he not think the word “ may” ought to be changed 
to “shall?” 

Mr. BURLESON. I would not object to that—in fact, would 
be pleased to have it so—but somebody will raise a point 
of order on this if you make it “shall.” I want to succeed 
with this if I can. I am endeavoring to avoid breakers, if pos- 
sible, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman not think it 
ought to be put in there that the Member has the right to dis- 
charge his clerk instantly? 

Mr. BURLESON. It is in there. $ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not think it is from the 
reading of it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Wel, it says in plain words these warrants 
shall be issued in the name of a Member’s clerk as designated 
until he designates some other person. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I think that ought to be in 
there. 

Mr. BURLESON. 
there. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. BURLESON. 
make it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I bave one of the best secretaries 
in the city of Washington, and he has been with me ever since 
I have been here. I have no idea of discharging him, but I 
would not want to give up that privilege. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will state this to my friend from Mis- 
souri: This amendment was submitted to one of the clearest- 
headed men and best parliamentarians in this Capitol. I sub- 
mitted it after I had prepared it to the clerk of the Committee 
on Appropriations, explained to him the purpose it was intended 
to accomplish, invited him to alter it if he saw fit, and he stated 
that it accomplished the purpose and declined to amend it in 
any particular. 

Mr. MANN. This proposition is permissive. 

Mr. BURLESON. Yes; entirely optional with each Member 
of this body. 

Mr. MANN. Some of the gentlemen have suggested that it 
should be compulsory. I should insist on the point of order if 
I had any notion that it was to be made compulsory. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Would it not in effect be compulsory in this 
way: Suppose quite a number do submit the names of their 
secretaries, and then the proposition comes up to vote them 
an extra month’s pay, and every Congressman whose secretary’s 
name has not been submitted is put in the position of either 
submitting it or cutting his secretary out of an extra month’s 
compensation? Is not the frank thing to do to either vote them 
the extra compensation or kill this proposition? 

Mr. MANN. I do not believe we ought to compel Members 
of Congress who wish to employ more than one clerk with 
the salary, if they wish to, to submit the name if they do not 
so desire. 

Mr. MACON. Do I understand the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] to say that he would not object to this amend- 
ment because it is not compulsory? 

Mr. MANN. I said I would certainly make the objection if 
it were compulsory. 

Mr. MACON. And I object because it is not compulsory. 
If the gentleman from Texas amends his amendment by in- 
serting “shall” for “may,” I will not oppose it; otherwise I 
will make the point of order, and give the Chair a chance to 


Well, I assure the gentleman that it is in 


It ought to be clearer. 
Well, it is clear; as clear as words can 


rule upon it. I make the point, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. BURLESON. I submit to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas—— 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made, and the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
i e pay 8 — Dion — — ner reco my Ae 8 with 
~ especting rates o remium r sure 
— of the United States, $400. : 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, before that amendment is 
ee I desire to reserve the point of order to the section last 
read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from New York, who has reserved the point of order to 
the paragraph just read, that Mr. Brown is the man that 

Mr. PERKINS, Is Mr. Brown an employee of the Goyern- 
ment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; he is not. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Has he not been in the employ of the Goyern- 
ment, in the Census Office? 

Mr. TAWNET. He has been. 

Mr. MANN. Then, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That employment has long since terminated, 

Mr. MANN. Was he in the employ of the Government when 
he performed this service? 

Mr. TAWNEY. He has not been in the employ of the Census 
Office since the close of the last Congress. 

Mr. PERKINS. Was he not in the employ of the Governmen 
when he performed this work? , 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; he was not. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman tell me how Mr. Brown got 
into the employ of the Government, although we have a Civil 
Service Commission in force? I will withdraw the point of or- 
der if he can tell me how he got into the employ during 
last year, when he was not in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. TAWNEV. On the 4th of March last. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, a year ago. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am not able to say. 

Mr. MANN. He was not in the employ of the Government 
before or he could get the compensation; but he got in the 
employ of the Government, just how I am not able to say, but 
certainly not through the Civil Service Commission, which, 
under the law, was supposed to absolutely control admission 
to the service. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, in justice to Mr. Brown I 
want to say that he was formerly an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. He resigned from the service 
and took private employment with an insurance company 
in the city of Chicago. Before he left the public service he had 
devoted a great deal of time to the study of the question of 
the establishment of the policy of granting or giving govern- 
ment employees an opportunity to purchase annuities in order 
to bring about the retirement of aged government employees, 
something a great many people are desirous of seeing done. 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the point of order. I am not going 
into reform in the civil service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved by the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MANN. He withdrew it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I just want to conelude my statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. TAWNEY. He was reinstated in the government service, 
not under the civil-service regulations, and employed by the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. That employment 
terminated on the 4th of March. But when I introduced in 
the appropriation bill the provision with reference to fidelity 
bonding companies, Mr. Brown called on me and gave me a great 
deal of information on the subject. It has been a subject to 
which he has devoted a considerable time in investigating. 
Thinking that he was in the employ of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, I requested him to go on and make this in- 
vestigation, and did not know until about a month after he had 
been at work that he was not a regular employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. I said nothing to Mr. Brown. 
He continued the investigation, and all the valuable data which 
has been collected regarding the bonding business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the premium rates as well as 
the loss ratio, all these facts pertaining to the question that 
we were discussing to-day, were collated and tabulated by this 
gentleman. Never did he ask me for any compensation, nor 
have I ever promised him any. I inserted this provision in the 
bill of my own motion, simply because he has devoted two and 
a half months of time voluntarily to the work in connection 
with preparing the information upon which the legislation 
adopted this afternoon was based. I concede there is no au- 
thority for his employment and no authority for the payment, 
unless Congress sees fit to give it to him. That is the way he came 
to be employed. He has performed very useful and valuable sery- 
ice, and he has received no compensation and has never asked 
for any. But, Mr. Chairman, that is no reason why he should 


not be paid a reasonable amount for his services. 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Just a word before I press the point of 
order. In opening the debate on this bill the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] stated very frankly that the hearings 

on this bill had been conducted by a voluntary association of 
Members, who were acting on their own motion and without 
warrant or authority either under the law or the rules of the 
House. They are not and were not a committee of the House, 
and had no authority whatever to summon witnesses, to employ 
experts, or to have their hearings printed by the Government. 
The gentleman from Minnesota, in discussing this question, sug- 
gested rather facetiously that I, or any other Member, had just 
as much right to conduct such a hearing if we could get any- 
body to appear before us. While I hardly admired the gentle- 
man’s courtesy in suggesting that he possessed superior or more 
engaging personal qualities and was therefore able to induce 
the witnesses to attend these hearings, my own opinion was 
and is that the gentleman and his associates were able to con- 
duct the “hearings” principally because they were “ dishing 
out the dough.” Be that as it may, the “ hearings” were with- 
out authority of law, and the gentleman from Minnesota has 
conceded it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have never said that the action of the com- 
mittee has been without authority of law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. There never was any “ committee” action 
on this matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The action of those Members who were for- 
merly members of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The gentleman reports the bill “from 
the Committee on Appropriations.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. I did not report the bill from the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
I hold in my hand. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The bill was introduced from the floor with- 
out being introduced and referred to a committee. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The bill reads: “Mr. Tawney, from the 
Committee on Appropriations; “ so that we have this beautiful 
piece of legislative legerdemain, now we see the committee 
and now we do not; now we have a Committee on Appropria- 
tions and now we have not a Committee on Appropriations. 
These gentlemen go on and have 150 pages of testimony taken 
and printed. They take the official reporters and have this 
testimony taken down; they employ experts, all absolutely 
without warrant of law; and therefore, under these circuni- 
stances, considering this entire half-baked proceeding, and that 
there was absolutely no authority to employ this man, I in- 
sist on the point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, in view of the remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia, I want to say that paragraph 8 of an 
act to amend an act providing for the public printing and bind- 
ing and the distribution of public documents, approved March 1, 
1907, is as follows: 

The printing of stationery, blank books, tables, forms, and other 
necessary papers preparatory to congressional legislation required for 
official use of the Senate and House of Representatives or the commit- 
tees and officers thereof shall be furnished by the Public Printer upon 


on of the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of e respectively. This shall not operate to prevent the 


It is so printed on the official copy which 


hase by the officers of the Senate and House of Representatives 
91 1 dtationery and blank books as may be necessary for sale to 
Senators or Representatives in the stationery rooms of the two Houses, 
as now authorized by law. 


That is the authority under which the printing with respect 
to the bill we are now considering was done. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What authority would six of us over here 
have to go and have a voluntary hearing? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the last Congress continues to be the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations until the next committee is appointed, 
and he is an officer of the House, and on his request the Clerk 
of the House is authorized to make requisition on the Public 
Printer for the printing that was done. Otherwise the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could not prepare these appropriation 
bills, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PARSONS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the payment of a judgment rendered by the United States circuit 
court for the southern district of New York, under mandate of the 
United States circuit court of appeals for the second circuit, against 
Edward B. Jordan, collector of internal revenue, first district, New 
York, and in favor of J. Henry Harper, trustee under deed of trust 
executed by Mary S. Hoe, $33,508.61, as r certificate of settlement 
aoe of the Auditor for the Treasury partment, dated March 30, 


Mr. MANN, 
ment, 


I reserye a point of order against that amend- 


` Mr. MACON., 
sition. 

Mr. PARSONS. This is not subject to a point of order. 
This is a judgment against the collector of internal revenue for 
the first district of New York. The judgment has been certi- 
fied to the Speaker of the House by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in House Document No. 17 of this session, and under sec- 
tion 989 of the Revised Statutes a judgment against a collector 
must be provided for in the appropriation bill. The provision 
of that section is that the amount so recovered against a col- 
lector shall, upon final judgment, be provided for and paid out 
of the proper appropriation from the Treasury. I will ask the 
Clerk to read the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the communication. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 24, 1909. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith an estimate of a propria- 
tion in the sum of $33,508.61 to satisfy a 8 render by the 
United States circuit court for the southern district of New York, with 
recommendation that provision be made by Congress therefor, as fol- 


lows : 
the United States cir- 


I make the point of order against that propo- 


For the payment of a judgment rendered b; 
cuit court for the southern district of New York, under mandate of the 
United States circuit court of appeals for the second circuit, against 
Edward B. Jordan, collector of internal revenue, first district, New 
York, and in favor of J. Hen Harper, trustee under deed of trust 
executed by Mary S. Hoe, $33,508.61, as per certificate of settlement 
1 6714 of the Auditor for the Treasury partment, dated March 30, 


: Respectfully, FRANKLIN. MacVEAGH, 
Secretary. > 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The-CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Arkansas wish 
to discuss the point of order? 
Mr. MACON. My point of order is that this is not the char- 


‘acter of claim that is authorized under existing law to be car- 


ried upon a general appropriation bill. = 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Arkansas permit 
me to ask him a question? ; 

Mr. MACON. And further, I will say it is not germane to 
this bill, because this is an urgent deficiency bill, and this is 
not a deficiency of any of the departments of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman is aware that this is a judg- 
ment of the United States court against the Government, and 
that it is drawing interest at the rate of 4 per cent and will 
continue to draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent until it is 
paid, and the final judgment must be paid. 

Mr. MACON. That puts a different phase upon the matter. 
If the Government can borrow money at 2 per cent, and has to 
pay interest on this judgment at 4 per cent, it will be wise to 
pay it and get rid of it. I want to save every cent I can to 
the Government, and I withdraw the point of order. [Ap- 
piause. ] A 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. ' 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York a question. Has this case finally been 
disposed of or is it pending on appeal? 

Mr. PARSONS. It has been finally disposed of. The Attor- 
ney-General first wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury rec- 
ommending that the gentleman be paid, and thereupon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury sent the letter to the Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What was the claim about? 

Mr. PARSONS. It was to recover an inheritance tax col- 
lected under the war-revenue act of 1898. 2 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman desire interest? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It would carry 4 per cent under the law 
after judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Judgment of Court of Claims. Insert “to pay the judgment of the 
Court of Claims in the case of J. M. Ceballos & Co. v. The United 


States, No. 23689 In said court, entered on mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, $205,614.37. 


Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order for 
the purpose of getting information on this proposition. 
Mr. OLCOTT. I think it is not subject to a point of order. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


I have in my possession, which I will send to the Clerk’s desk. a 
copy of the mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Mr. MACON. 


Is this on all fours with the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Parsons]? 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is a final judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and under the general law all final 
judgments of the Supreme Court of the United States draw 4 
per cent interest after judgment. 


Mr. MACON. I simply wanted to get that information. I 
will withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. MANN. I will renew the point of order. I want to ask 
the gentleman if this has been certified to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. OLCOTT. It has not, but I have a certified copy of the 
mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court found that the money was due, If the gentleman 
wants to know the nature of the claim, I will tell him. 

Mr. MANN. I do not care what the claim is, If the Supreme 
Court has ordered judgment, that settles it. I would like to ask 
if the gentleman from Minnesota is familiar with this proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a judgment now that will be certified in 
regular form, as is customary by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to the Speaker and be included in the deficiency bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is. 

Mr. MANN. I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to know if the gentleman from 
Minnesota can tell us whether the amount has been accurately 
ascertained? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The amount has been accurately ascertained. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Frequently a mandate of the court involves 
some mathematical computation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say that prior to the entry of the 
judgment there is no interest. 

Mr. MANN. In this case, as I understand, the Court of 
Claims has entered a judgment in pursuance of the mandate of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. OLCOTT. The amount appears in the mandate, and I 
have also the opinion of the Supreme Court, in which the calcu- 
lation is made with evident accuracy. The gentleman can verify 
it, and I will publish the opinion of the Supreme Court as a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I simply wanted to know whether the 
amount had been accurately ascertained, because the statement 
was that a mandate had been issued, but that did not neces- 
sarily carry with it the fact that the amount had been accu- 
rately ascertained. 

Mr. OLCOTT. It is stated in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court and is tabulated, so that it really is an account stated. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understood the gentleman from New York 
to say that he had a transcript of the judgment. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I have sent to the desk a certified copy of the 
mandate, which is a copy of the judgment, and I will publish it 
and the opinion of the Supreme Court as a part of my remarks. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
what is the nature of this claim; is it to get back taxes? 

Mr. OLCOTT. This claim is the balance due for the trans- 
portation of officers and soldiers and their families from the 
Philippines at the close of the Spanish-American war. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. And it has nothing to do with an 
inheritance tax? 

Mr. OLCOTT. Not the slightest. It is the balance of a claim 
for transportation of prisoners of war and officers and men and 
their families from Manila after the close of the Spanish- 
American war in pursuance of the treaty of Paris. 

Mr. SMALL. It is not contended that this judgment bears 
any interest whatever? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I heard the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations say that it carried interest after the date of the 
judgment. I did not know that it did. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is the general law that judgments rendered 
by the United States Supreme Court carry interest from the 
entry of the judgment. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York if this is a Court of Claims judgment or a judgment of 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 5 

Mr. O . This is a Court of Claims judgment. 

Mr. TAWNEY, Then, in certain cases they draw interest and 
in other cases they do not. I have not examined the matter lately. 

Mr. OLCOTT, I think this is one of the claims that do not 
draw interest. 

Mr. TAWNEY. My statement as to the general law is that 
judgments rendered by the United States courts draw interest 
from the date of the entry of judgment, but in some cases judg- 
ments of the Court of Claims draw interest and in other cases 
they do not. I can not state now offhand the exact distinction. 
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Mr. SMALL. I ask for definite information on that point. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I believe it does not draw interest, but I 
would say that the claim is one that has been due since 1898, 
and I think it is time for the United States Government to 
pay it. i 

Mr. SMALL. What is the immediate necessity for paying 
this judgment? There is no interest that will be drawn. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I will tell with very great pleasure the im- 
mediate necessity for it, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. MANN. Is the gentleman afraid that there will not be 
money enough to pay it? 

Mr. SMALL. Why can they not wait until the next regular 
session? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask whether this was an appeal by 
the claimant or by the Government? 

Mr. OLCOTT. This judgment was rendered on an appeal by 
the claimant, and the United States Supreme Court reversed the 
action of the Court of Claims and found $205,614.37 was due to 
the claimants. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have not yet yielded the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I will ask the gentleman a question: If this is 
carried over until the next regular session, the Government of 
the United States will not have a penny more to pay. Is there 
any necessity for this speedy action? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I will tell the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, if he will allow me to, the necessity for this speedy action. 
The firm of J. M. Ceballos is now in the hands of a receiver. 
This is one of the legitimate assets of that firm. It is impor- 
tant, owing to an agreement with a large number of other 
creditors, that can be carried out now that all of their assets 
should be converted into cash. We all of us know if this is 
allowed to go over—— 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman—— 

Mr. OLCOTT. Well, the gentleman has asked me a question 
and I am trying to answer it. 

Mr. SMALL. But I was speaking of the interests of the 
United States, and not in the interests of a receiver. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I thought the gentleman agreed with the 
people on this side of the House that if the United States owes 
money it ought to pay that money as quickly as it possibly 
ean. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERLEY. And if the gentleman will permit, some of 
us on this side of the House might suggest that there are any 
number of claims where the Government of the United States 
owes money—— 

Mr. OLCOTT, And if there are any that ever come to my 
notice and they are just, and decided to be so by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the gentleman will find me working 
with him to have them paid, as earnestly as anybody else. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Well, we will give you an opportunity to 
make good before long. 

Mr. OLCOTT. And I shall be very glad to keep my word. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I would like to know if this is one 
of that character of claims which would go into the omnibus 
claims bill at the regular session along with those others which 
have been held up so long. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state that it is not. This is a final 
judgment, and at the next session of Congress, when the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is appointed, the chairman of that 
Committee on Appropriations, under the law, will call upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to certify all final judgments, all 
audited accounts, and all judgments of the Court of Claims to 
Congress for payment, and it will be included in the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. We are afraid that the gentleman 
might forget. 

Mr. TAWNET. It will be in the general deficiency appro- 
priation bill, and not in an omnibus claims bill at all. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Let this go over to the next session 
by unanimous consent, and then put it into the omnibus claims 
bill along with those other claims which-we have been waiting 
for for so long. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made. 

Mr. OLCOTT. I understood the point of order had been 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been renewed by the gentleman 
from Missouri, 
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Mr. OLCOTT. The point of order was withdrawn, and I 
understand discussion had ensued, and I did not know that the 
point of order had been renewed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order was reserved by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHERLEY] after its withdrawal, 
and it has now been made by the gentleman from Missouri 


(Mr. SHACKLEFORD]. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the point of order, 
it is the general law, although I regret that I have not the 
section to refer to now, that all judgments rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court can be placed in any appropria- 
tion bill. If that is true, then it is merely a question of proving 
that there is such a judgment. I produce and offer and have 
asked to haye read the certified copy of the mandate. 

The House certainly therefore must acknowledge that that 
certified copy of the clerk of the court shows that the United 
States Supreme Court has rendered a judgment in favor of 
the payment, and therefore it can come into this appropriation 
bill. I would also say, Mr. Chairman, that it is one of the par- 
ticular purposes of a deficiency bill to pay judgments of this 
character. I append to my remarks the opinion of the court 
and a certified copy of the mandate. 


rem of the United States. No. 108—October term, 1908. 
5 Sete ies & Co., appellants, v. The United States. Appeal from 
the Court of Claims. May 17, 1909. 
Mx. Justice White delivered the opinion of the court. 
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offenses, in connection with the insurrection in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and the war with the United States. 

“ Reciprocally, the United States will release all persons made prison- 
ers of war by the American forces, and will undertake to ob the 
release of all Spanish prisoners in the hands of the insurgents in Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

“The Government of the United States will, at its own cost, return 
to Spain, and the Government of Spain will, at its own cost, return to 
the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Enilippines, serora 
to the situation of their respective homes, prisoners released or cau 
to be released by them, respectively, under this article ” 

On January 20, 1899, the Quartermaster-General, United States Army, 
by direction of the Secretary of War, invited sealed proposals “ for the 
transportation of the Spanish prisoners of war now in the Philippine 
Islands * * * to Cadiz or such other ports of Spain as may here- 
after be designated.” Among other things it was stated in the adver- 
tisement as follows: 

“Their number is estimated as about 16,000 officers and enlisted men. 
Cabin accommodations are to be supplied for the officers and third-class 
or steerage accommodations, having suitable galley accommodations, 
conforming to the United States requirements as to space and venti- 
lation, for the enlisted men. 

+» * a * 


. * * 

“Proposals will state the price per capita for transporting officers 
and for transporting enlisted men and for their subsistence and deliv- 
ering them on shore at the Spanish port, or ports to be designated, and 
will be accompanied by a guaranty that the prisoners will be com- 
fortably cared for and subsisted while on the journey. 

* * * kd * + * 


„Payment for the service will be made when evidence is furnished 
that the ship has arrived with her passengers at nt of destination. 
The number of officers and men counted aboard at place of embarkation 
by the quartermaster is to determine the number to be paid for .“ 

The following bid was submitted: 

Sin: In accordance with the advertisement of Gen. M. I. Luding- 
ton, Quartermaster-General United States Army, copy of which is hereto 
attached, I propose, on behalf of Messrs. J. M. Ceballos & Co., agents 
of the Compafifa Transatlintica de Barcelona, to furnish transporta- 
tion for the Spanish prisoners in the 3 Islands to any port or 
ports in Spain, their number estimated at 16,000 officers and enlisted 
men. I propose to use in this service the steamers named in the an- 
nexed list, which fully sets forth the classification of each, the tonnage 
capacity of each, their s , the berth accommodations upon each, and 
the approximate 9 of time required by each vessel to make the 
voyage to Spain. (The length of time is estimated from Manila.) Said 
list gives the time at which each vessel will arrive in or off the harbor 
of Manila for orders, the act of God and all dangers of the sea excepted. 

“Jt is proposed not to load the steamers beyond two-thirds of their 
steerage 1 This is considered not only advisable as an act of 
humanity, but absolutely necessary, owing to climatic conditions and 


length of voyage. 
“I further propose to call at any port of the haw pe Islands that 
the United States Government may designate, provided the vessels can 
safely lay afloat. 

“The charge for this service is dependent on the ports of call in the 
Philippines, and also on the quarantine regulations in Spain, but I pro- 
pose and hereby agree to do this service at a price not to exceed in any 
case: 

r nO SE Spe tN GDS Aen adsense $215. 00 
DORON en ia ted SRA Nh . ðͤ eines 


It is proposed to furnish subsistence (a bn to the United States 
garrison rations, or, if preferred, the usual rations furnished under 
Spanish regulations. 

1 will urnish a satisfactory bond for the faithful fulfillment of this 
service.” 

This bid was accepted, and on March 4, 1899, a contract was executed 
between the Secretary of War and Ceballos & Co., by their attorney in 
fact, which, omitting the attestation clause and signatures, is as fol- 
lows : z 
“Whereas, under the terms of the treaty of peace entered into by 
and between the representatives of the Governments of the United 
States and of Spain, manoa at Paris on December 10, 1898, it is mutually 
agreed and stipulated in the first paragraph of Article V that— 

“<The United States will, upon the e of the e treaty, 
send back to Spain, at its own cost, the Spanish soldiers taken as 
prisoners of war on the capture of Manila by the American forces.’ 

“And in Article VI, which reads as follows: 

„Spain will, upon the signature of the present treaty, release all 
prisoners of war and all K detained cr imprisoned for political 
offenses in connection with the insurrection in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines and the war with the United States. 

“* Reciprocally, the United States will release all persons made pris- 
oners of war by the American forces, and will undertake to obtain 
release of all Spanish prisoners in the hands of the insurgents in Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

“The Government of the United States will, at its own cost, return 
to Spain, and the Government of Spain will, at its own cost, return 
to the United States, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, according to 
the situation of their respective homes, prisoners rele: or caused 
to be released by them, respectively, under this article.’ ” 

“And whereas sealed proposals — been invited for the transporta- 
tion of the Spanish prisoners from Manila or such other port in the 
Philippine Islands as may be designated to Cadiz or such other port in 
Spain as may be designated, and in response thereto the proposal of 
J. M. Ceballos & Co., of New York, having been duly accented: by the 
Secretary of War of the United States: 

“Therefore this article of agreement is made and entered into this 4th 
day of March, 1899, by and between the said J. M. Ceballos & Co. for 
the transportation of the said prisoners of war, from the Philippine 
Islands to Spain, as are designated in the terms of the treaty of peace, 
referred and quoted herein. 

“The said J. M. Ceballos & Co. hereby agree to furnish good and 
safe transportation for such number of prisoners of war an ersons 
as may be designated by the Secretary of War from the Philippine 
Islands to such port in Spain as may be 8 by the 8 
of War, and to furnish to them subsistence while en route and on board 
the ships, and to deliver them on shore in Spain. 

“The said ee ape further agrees that for the purpose herein 
stipulated they will provide a sufficient number of steamships for the 
Safe and comfortable transportation of the prisoners of war and such 
other persons as may be designated by the Secretary of War, with cabin 


accommodations for all officers and third-class or steerage accommoda- 
Losi space, and ventilation for the enlisted men and other persons on 
board each ship; that the subsistence furnished by the company shall be 
equal in every respect to the United States Army garrison rations. 

“The company further agrees to provide a suficient number of steam- 
ships in the harbor of Manila to perform the entire service as herein 
stipulated, so that the embarkation of the last of the prisoners of war 
and the other persons may be made not later than May 1, 1899; that 
the ships to be used for the purpose are named and described in the list 
submitted with their proposals, copy of which is hereto attached as a 

rt of this agreement, and the company agrees that no troops shall be 

ransported upon any one of said ships in excess of two-thirds of the 
steerage capacity of each ship, as shown in the list referred to. 

In consideration of the faithful performances of the foregoing 
stipulations, and in compensation therefor, the Secretary of War hereby 
agrees on behalf of the United States to pay to the said J. M. Ceballos 
& Co., for the transportation, subsistence, and ganten on shore of each 
commissioned officer, the sum of $215, and for each enlisted man, private 
soldier, or other person designated by the Secretary of War for trans- 
portation the sum of $73.75, the said sums to be due and payable upon 
evidence that said officers, enlisted men, or persons have been trans- 
ported, subsisted, and delivered on shore in ain. 

“It is further agreed that the prisoners of war and all other per- 
sons to be transported shall be delivered by the United States on 
board the ships at such ports in the Philippine Islands as may be 
designated by the Secretary of War, within five working days after 
the vessel or vessels are ready to receive them. Demurrage, if any, 
earned by any such steamer or steamers to be paid by the United 
States at the rate of 15 cents per gross ton register per day, and 
for any prisoners on board at the rate of $1. for each officer 
per day and 40 cents for each enlisted man per day. An account 
of the number of officers, enlisted men, or other persons to be taken 
at the time of embarkation by a representative of the Government of 
the United States and a representative of the said J. M. Ceballos & Co., 
and payment to the said company shall be made upon the basis of the 
number of officers, enlisted men, and persons counted on each ship, 

“It is further agreed that all steamers shall call at the port of 
Manila for orders, and should the Secretary of War elect to deliver 
prisoners to any steamer or steamers at any other port in the Philip- 
pine Islands, orders to that effect must be given within twenty-four 

ours after the steamer or steamers have reported to the commanding 
officer at the port of Manila. 

No Member or Delegate to Congress, nor any son: belonging to, 
or employed in, the military service of the United States, is or shall 
be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any benefit 
which may arise therefrom.” 

The findings show that the vessels which were sapped to perform 
this contract, like those which were supplied to perform the Cuban 
contract and the subsequent Philippine oral contract, were furnished 
with cabin and steerage accommodations, and that the officers, civil 
and military, with their respective families, were carried in the cabin, 
and in the steerage were carried the enlisted men and their families 
and other persons entitled to third-class passage. 

For the first 25 shipments payment was made by the United States 
upon certificates of the masters of the respective ships on which said 
prisoners of war and other persons were transported, certified to be 
correct at the place of landing, showing the different classes of pas- 
sengers. 5 

e court below also found as follows: 

The obligation of this Sount to repatriate any other persons or 
classes of persons than those who were cee prisoners of war or 
political prisoners was egy Fe by the Secretary of War. 

On December 18, 1899, the Secretary of War addressed an official 
letter to the Attorney-General, stating that under the terms of the 
treaty of peace the obligation of the United States to send to Spain 
at its own cost the wives and children of officers and soldiers and civil 
prisoners designated as “officials” and their wives and children was 
not clearly defined, and that the rates of compensation for the trans- 
portation of such persons were not set forth in the contract. But in 
that connection the Secretary requested an opinion as to the construc- 
tion of the treaty of peace in regard to the scope of the description 
of Spanish prisoners, whether and to what eatent the treaty Included 
the repatriation of noncombatants at the cost of the United States. 
The Secretary further uested a construction of the contract rate of 
compensation which might be allowed and paid per capita for each 
class of persons charged for under the terms of the contract with 
Ceballos Co. On January 6, 1900, the Attorney-General answered 
this official communication of the Secretary of War and construed the 
contract substantially as follows: That it was questionable whether all 
the persons tende and transported were not within the purview of 
the treaty, but that this was a question for the United States author- 
ities and not for the carrier, who would have been guilty or might 
have been guilty of a breach of his contract in refusing to carry per- 
sons designated to be carried by the United States. The Attorney- 
General further informed the Secretary of War that the contract re- 
lated to the transportation of prisoners; that as between the contract- 
me paraa it rested alone with the United States to say whom it would 
send back to Spain, and in doing so to alone determine who were pris- 
oners and who came within the purview of the treaty or the contract: 
that the words “ other persons” were included within “enlisted men,” 
and that as to all enlisted men and all persons other than officers. 
military and civil, $73.75, and no more, was payable by the United 
States under the contract. i 

On Janua: 19, 1900, the Secretary of War notified one of the 
firm of Ceballos & Co. that he had, on January 17, cabled General 
Otis at Manila that civil officials, prisoners’ wives and children were 
entitled to praago to Spain, and that the contract provided for ship- 
ment of civil officials as officers on the basis of $215 per capita; that 
wives and children of officers, soldiers, and civil officials were entitled 
to transportation to Spain on the basis of $73.75 per capita. 

As shown on statement, copied in the margin, the United States paid 
to Ceballos & Co., under the Philippine oral and written contracts. the 
sum of $1,544,595. It will be seen that no payments were made in 
respect of the transportation of other persons than officers and enlisted 
men until after the Attorney-General had rendered the opinion above 
referred to. Of the various classes of persons specified, all but “ offi- 
cers " were paid for at steerage or third-class rates, and this regardless 
of whether cabin or steerage accommodations were furnished. Minor 
children—that is, those under the age of 10 years—were paid for at 
half the adult rate. . 
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ss, 028.62, 10 per cent retained by Government. 
2 » Including previous 10 per cent as above. 


elvilians. 
4 Officers, at $141.25, difference between first and third class. 


On August 15, 1908, Ceballos & Co. commenced this action in the 
Court of Claims to recover a balance all to be due ——— the Phil- 
ippine eontracts for the carriage of 3, cabin passe ess $215 
each; 415 minor children, earr: in cabin at —.— rate, ate, $107 Os syi 
steerage passen rora apt at $73. 75 — and 20 min — chir 
steerage at half steerage rate, $36.75 each. this ‘service i is 8 
253 1,792,491.25 had been earned, and —.—5 deduct: ts 
of $1,544,595 there was still due Ceballos & Co. $247, $96. Subse- 
— . 525 — amended petition y Cuer filed, in which full adult cabin and 
steerage or minor the alleged 


were demanded f children, torr t 
Indebtedness of the the United States to the sum of $293,246. 

A eounterelaim, contained in three numbered paragraphs, was filed on 
behalf of the United States. In paragraph * it was in substance 
averred 8 the eg er en to . —. — from the 
claimants the sum 988. r- 
sons under the alleged oral con November and December, 928 
and January, 1899, because the same was paid — a 
law prior to the execution of any contract, 


tween the United —— and Ceballos & Co., or anyone N 12 
In paragraph 2 an indebtedness from Ceballos & Co. of $12,788.75 was 
alleged use of mone to the firm for the transportation of 


ms who were not a 


ract. se 2 Hig —. was — 8 as — two an pasts made 

Novem! ri the e y means 
of a supplemen tal bith had eeted "a second. th rtation 
cha E ri 14 military at the rate of 5 each, and 91 en- 
lis men, at the rate Of 922.23 each, whereby $9,721.25 had been over- 
paid by the United States to Ceballos & Co. 


There was eontenti 


. 1 
viz, persons. 
t hand the 8 conten that 17,527 persons had been car- 
As to such excess the Government 
rout k —.— et 198 persons, beeause it had not 
À payment waren) — the contract that such 
ms 
— payment as to the bee ear 24 beeause twice counted. 

The pute as to compensation arose from the contention by Ceballos 
& Co. that it had carried the wives and erage of Spanish military 
officers and civil officials in the cabin and the cabin rate was properly 
chargeable, while the Government insisted that the steern p- 
plied and had been paid. Ceballos & Co. also contended that for the 
carriage of other noncomba' who were entitled to be considered pris- 
oners of war, the cabin rate applied, whereas the Government contended 
that all noncombatants were embraced within the category of “ other 

ns,” who, eryez the a were to be carried the steerage 

id for at the steerage rate. 
ote court rejected the first and second counterclaims of the Govern- 
ment and allowed the third. It sustained = bat tages of the United 
States as to the number of persons carried to Spain and the rate of 
3 which 8 eee it was held that Ceballos & Co.. 


ft t steerage rate for the transportation of 
5 pea have t been a —. full adult rate for each 
ehild, and judgment was n that basis, in favor of Ceballos & 
Co., for the sum of $5, 3301.2 28. meek Court Eere 318.) 


the findings verbatim, we shall state, 
e facts found as we think material to 


cited. 
8 & Co. alone have 9 — and the ent at bar on their 
bebalf has been a to two questions: 1, the construction of the 
Sug reeds im respect t e persons entitled to be carried at cabin rates; 
the correctness of. the action of the court below in disallowing the 
aim for the all transportation of 198 persons, to have 
been actually ed under the contracts. 


Without hereafter reprodu 


in a con form, such of 


substantially — — the construction of the con- 
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nuns, and ev 
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on were not embraced in the 
rtation nor were they incl 
time and place of embarkation. The accounts presented to the 
Trousers for szent asked 8 for the transportation of such 
—— b pon certificates signed by the American consul a at the 
ding place — Soni: to the effect “ that the following 8 p= 
oners,”™” erase ty Boy 7 substantially as in the reguisftions a 
Spain to, h. “ furnished — from Manila, P. I., ta 
5 pad a tants on a named steamship. son that 
initial fact 


‘or determining the 
that the mol he yaa had 802 taken on board in the Philippine Islands by the 
5 had ne been pursued, and further use the 
establish to the sa ion of the — at said 198 pe 
alth certified by the consul t to e been landed in 
— rtation under the contract, the Court of 
to make any allowance for the transportation of such 


sent by 
the count 


For the reason 


rsons. 
— z of the contract relating to this branch of the controversy are 
as follows: 

“An account of the number of officers, enlisted men, or other 
to be taken at the time of embarkation by a representative of > Gor 
resentative of the said * M. 


ernment of the United States and a r: 
Ceballos & SE. and payment to the said company shall be made upon 
number of office ted men, and persons counted 


the basis of th rs, 
on each 
After rec — the 8 — nage the contract recited : 
“The said sums to be 88 that said offi- 
cers, enlisted men, or persons 5 — den transported, subsisted, and 
delivered on shore in 

In refusing to make any allowance for the 5 transportation of 
these 198 persons, we can not say, in view of the findings of the court 
below, that errer was committed. 

We come to consider remaining subject of contention, which is 
thus succinctly stated in the third 5 of error made in the 
brief of counsel for Ceballos & Co.: “The court erred in holding that 

wives and children of Spanish 
— atant, eS of 
eabin 


rtation K See by 


— 5 egaal 
in cabin passengers. 
ber, 1898, between ast Cr eae ee 
> was “to 
transport such of the s Philippine prisoners as the United States desired 
to return to Spain,” See: composa tion therefor to be fixed by the writ- 
ten contract which was ted to be thereafter entered into. There 
was no substantial change the method of carrying out this oral con- 
tract from that pursued with respect to the Cuban contract. In the 
Philippines, as in Cuba, the United States tendered with the military 
3 and Saar officials which it desired earried to Spain their wives 
and children. roposals invited, as the basis of a written contract, 
were couched in 3 phraseology to that employed in the Cuban con- 
tract, and called for prevounis for the transportation < “of the Spanish 
prisoners of war now in the Philippine Islands * in number 
estimated as about 16,000 officers and enlisted men.” “When, therefore, 
os & Co. submitted a bid for furnishing such transpertation, in 


Ceball 
reason they held themselves out as ready if the United States tendered 
for 5 the wives and 


men of the nish forces to regard them as entitled to the same treat- 
ment 8 the Government for the head of the family. We can 
not impute to the parties to the contract an intention to condemn and 
refuse to give effect to the practice which had been pursued in carrying 
out the oral agreement; that is, the treating the wives and ehildren as 


children of the officers and enlisted 
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of officers, 
manifest from the entire text. The Government was 
with the furnishing of safe but of comfortable ac- 
commodation to those who were to be carried on the long voyage 
Manila to Spain. It exacted from Ceballos & Co. a stipulation that it 
should provide “ safe and comfortable rtation” for those to be 
carried: the officers with “cabin accommodations,” and “ 
or steerage accommodations, space and ventilation to be bar re for 
the enlisted men and other een on board each ship.” It is to be 
333 that the agents of the United States in the Philippines saw to 
t that this stipulation of the contract was observed. It inconcetv- 
able, however, that the Government or the appellants intended to com- 
mit such an act of inhumanity as would necessarily have arisen if the 
written contract required that the family of an officer should be sepa- 
rated from the husband and father on shipboard and be relegated to 
the discomforts of the steerage and the society of enlisted men and 
other persons. Clearly the spirit of the contract is opposed to any such 
conception. The wives and children of the officers and enlis men 
were associated with them in the written terms of capitulation of the 
8 forces at Manila, signed August 14, 1898, the fifth article 
which, again reproduced, is as follows: 
triation of officers and men of the 
es, and of the expenses which said 
expatriation may occasion, shall be referred to the Government of the 
United States at Washington.” 

Under the Cuban contract the wives and children of officers were 
treated as entitled to be classed with the head of the family in respect 
to the accommodation to be supplied, and in the ‘ormance of the 
Philippine oral contract a like prattice was pursu In effect, there- 
fore, by a course of conduct the United States had associated the wives 
and children of the officers and enlisted men with such officers and men 
for the purpose of the transportation to be furnished and the treatment 
to be accorded them on the homeward voyage. Just as in the opinion 


is, it seems to 
eoncerned not on 


“AIL questions gig ee the re 
Spanish forces and of their famil 


rendered by the Attorney-General, civil officials of equal grade with 
military officers were assimilated to such officers in construi the 
terms of the contract, so we think an enlarged meaning must be en 


as intended by the terms officers and enlisted men where employed in 
the written contract. As o by the . in the 
light of the purpose of the contract, which was to carry out the en- 
gagements made by this Government with Spain, a liberal construction 
should be accorded to the terms 5 in order to effectuate to the 
fullest extent the purposes Intended by the treaty. Construing the 
written contract of March 4, 1898, according to its manifest 12 cold and 
looking to the prior conduct of the es, we are of opinion that such 
contract and the oral contract which was dependent upon It, so far as 
the wives and children of officers and enlisted men were concerned, 
should receive the same construction as under the Cuban contract, viz, 
that the wives and children of Spanish officers tendered by the United 
States for transportation were to be classed with such officers and the 
wives and children of enlisted men were to receive like accommodations 
as were given to enlisted men. 

As it is not questioned by the United States that civil officials repre- 
senting the Spanish Government in the Philippines were entitled, both 
under the o and written contracts, to cabin accommodations, we have 
assumed that construction to be well founded. It follows from the 
-reasoning heretofore employed that the wives and children of such 
officials were likewise entitled when tendered by the agents of the 
United States for transportation to receive cabin accommodations, and 
Ceballos & Co. on furnishing such accommodations were entitled to 
compensation at the rate stipulated for cabin service. In view, how- 
ever, of the distinction shown to have been made in the requisitions for 
space between adults and minor children, the practice shown as to pay- 
ments made under the contract and the original demand of Ceballos & 
Co. in the court below, we think it results that the parties in actual 

ractice treated the full rate for children under 10 years as but half 
fhe adult rate specified in the contract, and we think that rate ought 
to have been applied by the court below for each minor child, whether 
carried in the cabin or in the steerage. 

We are unable to yield our assent to the contention that other non- 
combatants than the wives and children of officers, enlisted men, and 
officials of the Government of Spain should be embraced in the class 
entitled as of right to cabin accommodations for which appellants 
were entitled to be compensated at cabin rates. The mere circumstance 
that a particular person, although a noncombatant, was a constructive 

risoner, did not—at least In the absence of evidence that the United 
tates tendered such rson as a cabin passenger—serve to take the 
person out of the ca ers of persons whom the 3 of War 
might designate to receive transportation in the steerage at third-class 


rates. 
From Finding XIV it a pocs that the wives and children above 
the age of 10 years of military officers and civil officials aggregated 
1.327, and that the 2517278. were paid for the transportation of each 
the steerage rate of $73.75, inst of the cabin rate of $215 each. 
The appellants are, therefore, entitled to a further payment on account 
of the transportation of such persons of $141.25 each; in all $187,- 
438.75. It is also shown in such finding that the number of children 
of Spanish military officers and civil officials who were carried to Spain 
and were under the age of 10 years ted 395, and that Ceballos 
& Co. were paid for their transportation $36.87} each, one-half the 
adult steerage rate, instead of $107.50 each, one-half the adult cabin 
rates. 5 La t ery 2 sr ae such — 8 5 5 to 
a further ymen c O25, aggregating for 
the 395 children, $27,896.87. From the total a these sums, viz, 
$215.335.62, must, however, be deducted the overpayment recited 
in the third counterclaim (which counterclaim the court below 
Cee viz, $9,721.25, leaving due to Ceballos & Co. the sum of 
205, 3T. 

$ It results that the judgment of the Court of Claims must be reversed, 
with instructions to enter a judgment in favor of the appellants for the 
sum of $205,614.37, and 

t is so ordered. 


Co. were, 
as to each 


1 of Claims. J. M. Ceballos & Co., v. The United States. No. 


I. John Randolph, assistant clerk Court of Claims, hereby certify 
that the annexed is a true copy of the mandate of the Supreme Court 


of the United States filed in the above-entitled ease June 10, 1909, in 
this office. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said court at Washington City, this 6th of July, A. D. 1909. 


[SEAL.] JOHN RANDOLPH, 
Assistant Clerk Court of Claims. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 83: 


The President of the United States of America to the honorable 
the judges of the Court of Olaims, greeting: 


Whereas lately in the Court of Claims, before you or some of you, in 
a cause between J. M. Ceballos & Co., claimants, and the United States, 
defendant, No. 23689, wherein the’ judgment of the said Court of 
Claims, entered in said cause on the 22d day of April, A. D. 1907, is 
in the following words, viz: 

“The court, on due consideration of the premises, find tifat the 
amount due the claimants in this case was $1,549,986.25, and that the 
aggregate amount paid the claimants by the United States, includin 
the allowance to defendants of their third counterclaim, is $1,544,595, 

t the whole case there is still due the claimants a balance 
of $5,393.25; and it is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed that 
th imants, J. M. Ceballos & Co., do have and recover of and from 
the United States the sum of $5,393.25. 

“By THE COURT.” 


tion of the transcript of the record of the said Court 
was brought into the Supreme Court of the United 
States by virtue of an appeal agreeably to the act of Congress in such 
case made and provided, fully and at large appears. 

And whereas, in the present term of October, in the year of our Lord 
1908, the said cause came on to be heard before the sal — Court, 
on the said transcript of record, and was argued by counsel : 

On consideration whereof it is now here ordered and adjudged by this 
court that the judgment of the said Court of Claims in this cause be, 
and the same is hereby, reversed. 

And it is further ordered that this cause be, and the same is hereby, 
remanded to the said Court of Claims with directions to enter a judg- 
ment in favor of the appellants for the sum of $205,614.37. 


May 17, 1909. 
Filed, Court of Claims, June 10, 1909. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

It is well settled that it is in order upon a deficiency bill 
to pay judgments certified to Congress in accordance with law. 
Now, the question is whether or not this is a judgment certified 
to Congress in accordance with law. It is not exemplified in 
the entire record, and does not purport to be. It is simply a 
certified copy of the mandate of the United States Supreme 
Court. It does not come before the House in the form of a pub- 
lic document transmitted by a chief of an executive depart- 
ment to the Speaker of the House, and, in accordance with 
the ruling of the present occupant of the chair a day or two 
since, the Chair feels compelled to sustain the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To y Samuel Robinson and William Madden, as messengers on 
night duty during the first session of the present Congress for extra 
service, $400 each; in all, $800. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following addi- 
tional paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ne 13, insert: 

Naber or on, 1 
copyrights, as provided by section 48 of the act entitled ‘An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,’ approved March 
4, 1909, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 8500.“ 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
upon that amendment. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I will state to the gentleman from Arkansas 
that at the last session of Congress on the 4th of March there 
was approved an act known as the “copyright law.” In that 
law the salary of the Chief of the Copyright Division was in- 
creased to the amount proposed by this amendment. There was 
no appropriation made to meet the increase of salary which 
Congress authorized, and it is for the purpose of meeting the 
obligation of the Government that I offer this amendment to in- 
crease the compensation of the chief of that division in accord- 
ance with the provisions of existing law. 

Mr. MACON. Do you say that this is the salary due him 
under existing law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir; under existing law. 

Mr. MACON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Burreson] withdraws the point of 
order to the paragraph or amendment that I offered yesterday 
in reference to the additional compensation to be paid officers 
now or soon to be engaged in conducting the Brownsville in- 
vestigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to page 8? 

Mr. HARDWICK. A parliamentary inquiry. Can a matter 
be brought up in this way, and can a gentleman withdraw an 
objection he has previously made? č 

The CHAIRMAN. Not if objection is made. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then, I object. 
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Mr. TAWNEY. I reoffer the amendment, Mr. Chairman, if 
that point is made by the distingu'shed gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I reserve the point of order, so as to 
understand what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is proposed to return to page 8 and 
offer the amendment now? F 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is as to whether there is 
objection to returning to page 8. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If there is, I will offer it at the end of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 8, after line 19, insert: 

“To provide for payment of extra compensation for the officers com- 
posing the board appointed to pass upon the eligibility of colored troops 
discharged by executive orders on account of the Brownsville riot for 
reenlistment in the army, $1,500 each per annum; in all, $7,500." 


Mr. BURLESON. ‘That is in lieu of the allowances to which 
they would be entitled? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that at the 
present time the officers that are engaged in making this inves- 
tigation are not entitled to anything but their retired pay. 
What they are asking through the department and what they 
will ultimately get, unless we adopt a provision of this kind, 
will be their full pay on active duty with all the allowances. 

Then, in addition to that, commutation of quarters, they 
would get for heat, in kind, $53.22; light, in kind, $15 a month; 
a total of $68.22 a month; and on top of that they would get 
for one horse, for thirty-one days, $4, or a total of $13.80. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Do they get a horse apiece? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; a lieutenant-general is entitled to com- 
mutation for the subsistence of 4 horses; a major-general, 3 
horses; a brigadier-general, 3 horses. Now, it is for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the possibility of their ultimately getting 
their pay on the active list, and commutation of quarters, and 
heat and light allowances, and so forth, that I have proposed, 
with the consent of the gentleman, or at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, to offer this 
amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman's amendment provides 
that this is for extra compensation. I understand the situa- 
tion to be this: Here are these retired officers. If assigned to 
this duty, they will be entitled to the pay and allowances of 
officers upon the active list. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from New York is mistaken 
about that. They would be entitled to compensation if their re- 
tired pay was not in excess of the pay of a major on the active 
list. Now, their retired pay being above the compensation of a 
major, they of course will not get any additional pay or any 
allowances, unless given to them by Congress, but ultimately 
they will get all of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why does the gentleman say ultimately? 
Is it to be assumed that Congress would do such a ridiculous 
thing as to give them the allowances suggested by the gentle- 
man? Why should not this be in lieu of any allowances that 
they may claim or have under the law? If at present they 
can be assigned to this work without being entitled to additional 
pay, why should they be given $1,500 additional now? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I now insist upon the point of order. 
There is no need of wasting any time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If this proposition is not adopted, 
what do they get? 
~ Mr. TAWNEY. They get their retired pay. 

Mr. HARDWICK. They do not get anything at all, unless 
we at some time pass an act authorizing additional pay. 

Mr. TAWNEY. ‘This is in lieu of what the department has 
asked for them, which is four times as much. 

Mr. BURLESON. But what they are demanding is not 
authorized by law, is it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No. 

Mr. BURLESON. Then I insist on the point of order again. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I make the point of order. - 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I hope you will waive it for a moment. 

Mr. BURLESON. I will reserve it for a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I made the point of order, and I insist 
upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I understood it was reserved. I ask 
unanimous consent for two minutes in which to make a little 
statement about this matter, because I think there is an error 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, if I can get the attention of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 13, to reoffer the amend- 
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ment to survey the fishing waters in North Carolina. I hope 
there will be no objection. It will occupy but a moment of 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to recur to page 13, in order that he may 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. KEIFER. We are unable to understand the purpose of 
desiring to return. I do not know whether to object or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is endeayoring to state that 
the gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent to 
recur to page 13 for the purpose of again offering the amend- 
ment which he offered some time since. 

Mr. KEIFER. Was not that amendment voted on? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. KEIFER. Was it not voted down? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. It was; but I understand that that was due to 
an inadvertence, 

Mr. KEIFER. 
turning to it. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have not to exceed three minutes to make a little statement upon 
the other matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ex- 
plain this matter. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have no ob- 
jection to gentlemen speaking if I may be permitted to recur 
to page 13 for the purpose of making an explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permission has been giyen to the gentle- 
man from Iowa to speak. 

2 Mr. HULL of Iowa. I hope this will not come out of my 
me. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I want to say that when the gentle- 
man from Iowa stated that he wanted time to speak, I stated 
that I would reserve an objection in order to inquire what it is 
about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman 
from Missouri and put the question plainly whether there was 
objection, and no objection was heard. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in 
common justice to the officers composing the Brownsville court 
I should say a word in explanation. It has been said here that 
they are clamoring for increased pay. I have talked with 
several officers and not one of them has ever asked increased 
pay from me as chairman of the committee, nor has any one 
of them asked me to advocate it. But a letter did come from 
the War Department asking that the officers composing the 
board have the pay and allowance of their rank while serving 
on this detail. Under the law as it stands there is no pro- 
vision of law for detailing a retired officer for this work, and no 
provision for any increased pay, and they are assuming the 
work because they feel it is their duty to render the service. 
I think any or al! of them could decline the service. They 
are at some extra expense on account of it over and above what 
they would be if they were simply living as retired officers. 
They are performing a service for the Government at the re- 
quest of the President and of Congress. What I want to say 
is that not one of them has ever mentioned to me that the ques- 
tion of pay would enter into or become a factor as to the dis- 
charge of his duty, on this board, in any way whatever. 

When this matter was sent to me I suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, or rather members of the old Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, were getting up a bill covering many 
items, and I believed that these men should have some extra 
compensation, but was opposed to giving them the full allowance 
of their rank. In other words, I took this ground that as judges 
of the court they were practically all on the same basis, and as 
officers of the army there was a distinction made in their pay 
on the retired list, which is graded by rank—a lieutenant-gen- 
eral gets $8,250, a major-general $6,000, and a brigadier-general 
$4,500 each while on the retired list—and whatever Congress 
gave them as extra compensation should be a lump sum of so 
much to each man, making it all equal, as extra compensation 
while acting as judge. That did not come from the officers. So 
far as I know they have asked nothing and are faithfully prose- 
cuting the work; and if it had not been that their names were 
brought in here in a way to convey the idea that they were 
clamoring for more pay, I would not have said a word. But in 
justice to these men, who have had long, faithful, and distin- 
guished service in the Army of the United States, who are dis- 
charging this duty now, who are not bothering Congress for 
more pay, I want to say that whatever has been charged here, 


If it has once-been yoted on, I object to re- 
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that they are clamoring for increase of pay, is not correct and 
they should be absolved from it. The request came from the 
War Department. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask.the gentleman a ques- 
tion. As chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, I am 
satisfied he has the information. Can he tell me, if the allow- 
ance is given to these officers, would it exceed $1,500? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes; if they have the pay and allowance 
for the officers of each grade, it would exceed that many, many 
times over. But under the law they are not entitled to any 
allowance. They are not entitled to a dollar of extra pay over 
the retired pay without further action by Congress. Now, if 
the Congress of the United States says that these men that 
are detailed at our request, for we created the board—and in 
this case they could refuse to serve without being amenable to 
military law—that when they are performing arduous duty 
they should have no extra compensation, that ends it. I think 
it not fair, but you will hear no complaint from these distin- 
guished officers. 

Mr. BURLESON. We have got it just as we want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I rise for the purpose of hav- 
ing the same privilege as was accorded to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania addressing the House for three minutes? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a little while 
ago I offered an amendment to the paragraph relating to surety 
and bonding companies, and I did it with a serious purpose. 
There have been companies giving bonds to the United States 
that accepted money from innocent depositors who knew noth- 
Ing of the risk rrp were taking; who knew nothing of the fact 
that the companies with which they were making the deposits 
were acting as bonding companies. There have been compa- 
i nies giving bonds to the United States that were managing trust 
estates, conducting savings funds, and carrying on a banking 
business. This is all wrong, and the purpose of my amendment 
was to have the business separated so that the surety or bond- 
ing company obligating itself to the Government wonld do so 
upon ifs own legitimate resources. I do not think the Govern- 
ment of the United States should encourage bonding companies 
which stake the money of innocent depositors against the tre- 
mendous risk of the $5,000,000,000 to which the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee has referred. I believe this to 
be an extremely serious matter, and I wanted to express my- 
self upon it in order that this House and the chairman of 
the committee, who has the matter of the investigation of these 
companies in mind, may consider the propriety of having the 
companies do business upon their own capital and surplus, and 
not upon the deposits of men and women who open deposit ac- 
counts in good faith and without knowledge of the risk to which 
their money is being put. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill and amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Wancrr, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11570) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes, and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, E move the previous question 
on the amendments and the bill and amendments to its final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? If not, the amendments will be voted upon en 
bloc. The question is on the amendments. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 


to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the passage of 


the bill? 


Mr. BOWERS. Yes. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To recommit this bill (H. R. 11570 
Boom on_the state of the Union, wi 
10, and 11, on page 1, and lines 1 and 2, on page 2, being 
vis expenses of the President, and to Sorthwith 


ion for 


trav 


report the bill as 9 to the House. 
Mr. TAWNEY. On that motion, Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
1 question. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 
The question was taken, and the previous question was or- 


dered. 


to the Committee of the Whole 
instructions 5 strike out | 


the pro- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to recommit with instructions. 
The question was taken. 


Mr. BO 
nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was again taken, and there were—yeas 113, 
nays 142, answered present“ 6, not voting 126, as follows: 


Alexander, Mo. 
Ashbrook 


Dna N. Y. 
Allen 

Austin 
Barchfeld 
Barclay 
Barnard 
Bartholdt 
Bennet, N. Y. 


Douglas 
Driscoll, M. E. 
Dure; 

Dwight 
Edwards, Ky. 


Bartlett, Ga. 
Burleson 


Ames 
Anderson 
Anar 

nsberry 
An 


Bartlett, Nev. 
Bates 
Bennett, Ky. 


WERS. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


YEAS—113.. 
Denver Hull, Tenn. z 
Dickson, Miss. Humphreys, Miss. Ransdell, La 
Dies ames uch 
Dixon, Ind. Jamieson Richardson 
Driscoll, D. A. Jones Robinson 
Edwards, Ga, Kendall Rucker, Mo. 
Ferris Kin $ Sabath 
Finle. Kitehin Shackleford 
Floyd, Ark. Korbly She d 
Gallagher Latta Sherley 
Garner, Tex. Lee Sims 
arrett Lever Sisson 
Gill, Md. Lindbergh Slayden 
Gill, Mo, ods Small 
Pec oy McHenry Smith, T 
Macon Spight 
Gordon Maguire, Nebr. Stanley 
Gregg ys Stephens, Tex. 
Hamlin Moore, Tex. omas, Ky. 
Hammond Morrison mas, N. 
Hardwick Moss Tou Velle 
Hardy Murdock Underwood 
Ietlin Nelson Wallace 
Helm Nicholls Watkins 
Henry, Tex Norris Weisse 
poe w . Wickliffe 
0 
Honston mer, A. M. 
Hughes, Ga Pa n 
NAYS —142. 
Ellis „10 Plumley 
Elyins Kinkaid, Nebr. Pou 
Esch Knapp Pratt 
Focht Copp Pray 
Foss Kronmiller Pujo 
Foulkrod Kiistermann Reeder 
Gaines Lafean Rodenber; 
Gardner, Mich, Langley Rucker, Colo. 
Gardner, a Law Scott 
Gilmore Lenroot Simmons 
Goebel Loudenslager Smith, Cal. 
ry Smith, Iowa 
Graff McKinlay, Cal. Smith. Mich. 
Grant c ey Sna 
Greene MeLachlan, Cal. Southwick 
Gronna MeMorran ‘ord 
Guernsey Stevens, Minn, 
Hamilton Madison Sulloway 
Hanna Malby Swasey 
Hewiey ‘Martin, Colo. Tayler’ Col 
aw n, Colo ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Hayes Martin, ‘Taylor, Ohio 
55 8 ro SRA wha itlew * 
enry, Conn oon, mas, O 
Higgins Moore, Pa. Tilson 
Hill Morgan, Mo. Volstead 
Hollingsworth Morgan, Okla Wanger 
Howland forse Wheeler 
ubbard, lowa are Wilson, Ill 
Hubbard, W. Va. Olcott Wood, N. 
Hull, Towa Olmsted Woods, Iowa 
Humphrey, Wash. Varker oody: 
Johnson, Ohio Parsons Young, Mich. 
Joyce Payne Young, N. Y. 
Kahn Perkins 
Keifer Pickett 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—6. 
Foster, III. Murphy Padgett 
Lowden 
NOT VOTING—126. 
Boutell Carlin De Armond 
Brantley Clark, Fla. Draper 
8 8 1 Ellerbe 
urke, Pa. ‘raig r 
Butler Creager Estopina 
Catderhead 5 Fairchild 
Cantrill Dalzell t 
Capron Davidson Fis 
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E Howell, N. J. McLaughlin, aca tu 
lood, Va. Howell, Utah Maynard Sheftield 
F oelker Huf Miller, Kans. Sherwood 
Fordney Hughes, N. J. Millington lem: 
Fornes Hughes, W. Va. Mondell Sparkman 
Foster, Vt. Johnson, Ky. Moon, Tenn. Sperry 
Fowler Johnson, S. C Morehead Steenerson 
Fuller eliher Mudd Sterling 
Gardner, Mass. Kennedy, Ohio Needham Sturgiss 
Garner, Pa owland O'Connell Sulzer 
Gillett mb Palmer, H. W. Talbott 
jlass Langham Pearre Taylor, Ala. 
Goldfogle Lassiter Peters ‘Tener 
Goulden Lawrence Poindexter Tirrell 
Graham, III. Lindsay Prince Townsend 
Graham, Pa. Livingston Randell, Tex. Vreeland 
Griest ngwor Reid Washburn 
Griggs u Reynolds Webb 
Hamer Lovering Rhinock eeks 
Hamill Lundin Riordan Wiley 
Harrison McCall Roberts Willett 
Hay McDermott Rothermel Wilson, Pa. 
Hitchcock McGuire, Okla. Russell 
Howard McKinley, Ill. Saunders 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
. TOWNSEND with Mr. SULZER. 
. Winey with Mr. Witson of Pennsyly: aah. 
. Bennett of Kentucky with Mr. WILLETT, 
„ VREELAND with Mr. Taytor of Alabama. 
. TrrrecL with Mr. TALBOTT. 
. Srundiss with Mr. SPARKMAN, 
. STERLING with Mr. SHERWOOD, 
. Rogerts with Mr. SHARP, 
. Prince with Mr. RUSSELL. 
. Pearre with Mr. RoTHERMEL. 
. NEEDHAM with Mr. RHINOCK. 
. Murray with Mr. Rem. 
. Mupp with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
„ MonpeLt with Mr. PETERS. 
. Mituincron with Mr. O'CONNELL, 
. Mutter of Kansas with Mr. Moon of Tennessee. 
. McLavuGHLIn of Michigan with Mr. MAYNARD, 
. Lonewortn with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
„ Lovertne with Mr. LASSITER. 
. LAWRENCE with Mr. LINDSAY. 
. Kennepy of Ohio with Mr. Jounson of South Carolina. 
. Hucues of West Virginia with Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky. 
„ Howl of Utah with Mr. HOWARD. 
. HowELL of New Jersey with Mr, Hay. 
. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Harrison, 
. GurLeETT with Mr. HAMILL. 
„Fun with Mr. Gnidds. 
. Foster of Vermont with Mr. GOLDFOGLE, 
. ForpNey with Mr. GLASS. 
. Fassett with Mr. FLoop of Virginia. 
Fame with Mr. Frrzcerarp, 
Darn with Mr. ESTOPINAL. 
. Davipson with Mr. CARLIN. 
„ Datzett with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
. CRUMPACKER with Mr. CANTRILL. 
. Cooper of Pennsylvania with Mr. BROUSSARD. 
„ Capron with Mr. BRANTLEY. 
. CALDERHEAD with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 
„ Bourzrl with Mr. ANSBERRY. 
„Aus with Mr. ANDERSON, 
. Loup with Mr. PADGETT. 
. BURKE of Pennsylvania with Mr. BURLESON. 
„ Henry W. Pacwer with Mr. FORNES. 
„ LANGHAM with Mr. GOULDEN. 
. MorEHEAD with Mr. Wess. 
. Grist with Mr. ELLERBE. 
„ Horr with Mr. HITCHCOCK, 
. Sperry with Mr. CRAIG. 
. ANDRUS with Mr. Riorpan (transferable). 
. McKINLEY of Illinois with Mr. Foster of Illinois, 
Mr. LuxbiIix with Mr. MCDERMOTT. 
For this session: 
Mr. Burtre with Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. 
For the balance of the day: 
Mr. Lowpen with Mr. Hucues of New Jersey. 
Mr. Stemp with Mr. SAUNDERS. 
Until Monday: 
Mr. Bates with Mr. DE ARMOND, 
Until Wednesday: 
Mr. Werks with Mr. LAMB. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Wasupurn (against motion to recommit) with Mr, 
Kerner (favor motion to recommit). 


Until July 23: 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT with Mr. Granam of Illinois. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Tawney, a motion to reconsider the yote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend the remarks I made this morning on 
the special rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


{After a pause.] The 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday next. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Prannk, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of ab- 

sence, for one day, on account-of important business. 
ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. TAWNBEBY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday next. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation and appropriation for the 
classification, appraisement, ete,, of the lands of the Yakima 
Indian Reservation in the State of Washington (H. Doc. No. 
86)—to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings filed by the court in the case of 
William Baker v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 87)—to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the secretary of state of the Territory of Hawaii, 
| transmitting session laws and journal of the fifth regular ses- 
sion of the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a copy of the session laws of the twenty-fifth legislative 
assembly of the Territory of Arizona—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDELL of Texas, A bill (H. R. 11774) making 
it unlawful for a Senator or Representative in the Congress of 
the United States, or any such Senator or Representative elect, 
to receive employment or compensation as officer, agent, repre- 
sentative, or attorney from certain corporations or persons 
and prescribing penalties therefor—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11775) to prohibit the giving or receiving of 
gifts by certain corporations to Members of the United States 
Congress and to judges of the United States courts and pre- 
scribing penalties therefor—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: Memorial of the legislature 
of Missouri relating to pensions for the Missouri Home Guards— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11776) granting a pension 
to Ada J. Bevell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11777) for the relief of John T. Glynn—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11778) granting an increase 
of pension to Christopher C. Roddy—to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11779) granting an increase of pension 
to Abner Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. BARCLAY: A bill (H. R. 11780) granting an increase 
of pension to Annie E. McDonald—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11781) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie M. Lorain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11782) granting a pension to Cornelia P. 
Dowler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 11783) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis H. Soule—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11784) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alonzo C. Grout—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting 
an increase of pension to William C. Thomas—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 11786) granting an increase 
ot pension to Morris Tyson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of camp of the Patriotic Order of 
the Sons of America, of McAllisterville, Pa., favoring abroga- 
tion of the Russian extradition treaty—to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: Petitions of business men of Fessenden 
and Balfour, N. Dak., against a parcels-post law—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of New Rockford, N. 
Dak., against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Henry B. Combs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petitions of the Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Com- 
pany and the Nassau Bank of New York, against corporation 
amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 23, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday last was read and 
approved. 
YAKIMA INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an estimate of 
appropriation of $25,000 for the completion, classification, and 
appraisement of the lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
ete. (S. Doc. No. 135), which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of State submitting an estimate of appro- 
priation of $15,000 for defraying the expenses of the next meet- 
ing of the International Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property to be held at Washington, D. C., in May, 1910 (S. Doc. 
No. 136), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

LAWS OF NEW MEXICO. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
the laws of the council and house journals of the thirty-eighth 
legislative assembly of the Territory of New Mexico, 1909, 
which, with the accompanying documents, was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, pre- 

liminary to the motion I am about to make, to modify the 
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unanimous-consent agreement which provides that the Senate 
shall adjourn for three days at a time until the conference re- 
port is ready. I am about to move that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it be to meet on Monday next. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unanimous-consent agreement be modified so 
that that motion may be made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let the request be stated again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is that the unanimous-consent 
agreement be modified so that an adjournment may be taken 
from to-day until Monday rather than until Tuesday. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Is there any special reason that neces- 
sitates a session on Monday rather than Tuesday, I will ask 
the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KEAN. I think there is, I will say to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We shall probably have the report of the 
conference committee then? 

Mr. KEAN. I so understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order is so modified. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not think we have the 
power to modify the unanimous-consent agreement, but I think 
the unanimous-consent agreement very clearly is not modified by 
the request of the Senator from New Jersey. The unanimous- 
consent agreement provides that the Senate shall adjourn for 
three days at a time until the conference report is ready. If the 
conference report were ready at this moment we could adjourn 
until to-morrow. If it is likely to be ready on Monday we can 
adjourn until Monday. I merely wanted to say this, because I 
object very strongly to modifying the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I do not think it can be done. 

Mr. KEAN. Personally, I agree with the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, but I thought I ought to make the statement before 
I made a motion to adjourn until Monday. 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Good Roads 
Committee of New York City, N. Y., praying that crude asphalt 
be placed on the list of articles to be admitted into the United 
States free of duy, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association at Galveston, Tex., favoring the 
construction of a channel 26 feet in depth from Buffalo to Du- 
luth, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Retail Cigar and Tobacco 
Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the reten- 
tion of the sections incorporated in the proposed tariff bill pro- 
hibiting the use of coupons, etc., in the tobacco trade, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of Amersfort Council, No. 
129, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., praying for the adoption of the so-called “ Overman 
amendment” to the pending tariff bill increasing the capitation 
tax of immigrants from $4 to $10, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Clothiers’ Exchange of 
Rochester, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of Sched- 
ule K, known as the “woolen schedule,” to the pending tariff 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of George H. Gray, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of the proposed 
tax on corporations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Syracuse, N. Y., remonstrating against the adoption of the 
proposed amendment to the pending tariff bill providing for an 
excise tax of 2 per cent upon the net incomes of certain classes 
of corporations, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of Meridian Sun Council, 
No. 542, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Tidal, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
immigration of all Asiatics into the United States except mer- 
chants, students, and travelers, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. DICK. I present a telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Youngstown, Ohio, re- 
monstrating against the admission of iron ore free of duty. I 
ask that the telegram be read and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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There being no objection, the telegram was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


[Telegram.] 


Youncstowy, ONIO. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, p 
Washington, D. 0.: 
The Youngstown Chamber of Commerce earnest! tests against 
the admission of iron ore free of duty. We atronghy — the Goats 
rate, which will bring large and increasing revenues to the Government 
and incidentally protect our great and gro iron and steel industrics. 
Tue YOUNGSTOWN CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, 
By J. G. BUTLER, jr., dent. 
W. GILDEN, Secretary. 


Mr. DICK. I ask that a number of these telegrams received 
by me against the admission of iron ore free of duty be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


YOUNGSTOWN, Onto, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We protest against the admission of iron ore free of duty as detri- 
mental to our interest and to the government revenue. 
Brier HILL IRON AND COAL COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1999. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate: 


Rate of less than 25 cents per ton on iron ore would be urious to 


all Lake Superior iron-ore interests. We favor rate proposed y Senate | 


Finance Committee. Kindly give same your suppor’ 
CASTILE MINING Company, 
D. Z NORTON, er. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Understand there is some of less rate be established on 
iron ore than that recomm by ance Coi ttee of Senate. 


We Soag oppose any reduction from the 25-cent rate. Trust you 
arin e al e influence you have to uphold the rate proposed by 
ate. 


OGLEBAY NORTON & Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We do not think it fair to the central west to admit ore free or 
ge scrap iron less than fis iron. We do not want our business trans- 

rred to eastern seaboard; besides, pig iron sells now about same price 
east of 3 Mountains as west. We favor Senate bill, which 

regard as . 


we 
Hanoinc Rock Inox COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1000. 
Hon. CHARLES Dick, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We wish to enter our protest against putting iron ore on the free 
list. The reduction from 40 cents per ton to 25 one oe ton will 
amply carry out the promises of the Republican — tform, and 
miners and mine labor are entitled to protection under t 3 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Any reduction from 25-cent rate on iron ore, proposed by Senate 
5 . to our interests. Kindly give Senate 
rate your bes 

` saints BRISTOL MINING COMPANY, 
L. B. MILLER, Vice-President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We are strongly in favor of a rate of 25 cents uper ton on iron ore. 
We hope that you will give this your active suppo 
Reserve MINING CO., 
S. K. HINE, President. 


CLEVELAND, OH10, July 20, 1909. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The iron-ore and contingent interests will best be served by a rate of 
not less than 25 cents per tom on iron ore. Please support this rate. 
MONTREAL Mrxixe Co., 
J. H. WADE, President. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DIC: 


K 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

It 4 — be 8 to make . ga oar on tor — 
alrea roposed Finance Committee. ope you strongly 
oppose” Froposals for further reduction. 

Fr. Henry MIXIXd CO., 
D. Z. Norton, Treasurer, 


i 


| Hon. Cmartes DICK, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, i 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


We are strongly opposed to any reduction from the rate proposed on 
iron ore . Committee. Please do all — A to up- 
hold the t rate, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 


Brute MIxine CO., 
D. T. Croxton, President. 


Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Trust you will protest vigorously saines free iron ore and favor 
Senate bill. It would be unjust and inconsistent with the protective 
principle to make ore free. 

THE CLEVELAND CLIFFS Inox Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Free iron ore would be decidedly unfair to an important constituent 
stry of the iron and steel trade inconsistent with the principle 
rotection. The Senate bill lowered iron ore sufficiently to comply 
Republican party platform, Trust you will protest vi 2 
RON CLIFFS Co. 


wit! 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


We strongly favor 25-cent rate of duty on iron ore. Please oppose 
any reduction from the Finance Committee rate. 
COMMONWEALTH IRON CO., 
E. W.. OGLEBAY, President. 


CLEVELAND, On10, July 19-20, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Regret to hear renewed probability reducing iron-ore tariff below 25 
cents. This would be a er. injustice and a hardship. I hope you 


will strongly protest 
War. G. MATHER, President. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 21, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 

ö Washington, D. 0.: 

We earnestly suggest that the Senate bill rate on iron ore be given 
your most careful consideration. We believe that the admission of this 
commodity free will work an unwarranted hardship upon the iron and 
steel manufacturers of this section, 

COLUMBUS IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, ONIO, July 21, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We recommend that a uatr of not less than 25 cents per ton be 
placed on iron ore, and ly urge your cooperation toward this end. 
COLUMBUS COAL AND COKE COMPANY. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 21, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The undersigned operators of native Ohio iron-ore mines convinced 
that admission of iron ore free of duty will work irreparable damage 
to thelr business, most earnestly protest against the adoption of a less 
rate than that mentioned in the ate bill. 

SOUTHERN OHIO PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 


| Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


Washington, D. 0.: 

We wish to enter our 9 — against putting iron ore on the free 
list. The reduction from 40 cents per ton to 25 cents per ton will amply 
carry out the promise of the Republican party platform, and miners 
and mine labor are entitled to protection under that platform. 

Tue Top STAMBAUGH COMPANY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Senator CHARLES Dick, 
Washington, D. C. 

We are largely interested in the development and production of iton 
ore in rn and central New York State and ve large invest- 
ments which will be seriously affected if iron ore is put on the free list. 
Ore has already had a reduction of 371 per cent from the Dingley 
rates, and we strongly urge that Senate rate of 25 cents per ton be 


retained. 
LACKAWANNA STEEL COMPANY, 
B. A. S. CLARKE, President. 

Mr. DICK. I also request that a letter from ex-Governor 
Harris, a representative farmer of my State, be read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred to 
the Committee on Finance, as follows: 

Eaton, OHIO, July 19, 1909. 


on. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: The farmers of Ohio are not in favor of free raw material; es- 
jally is this true in regard to wool and hides. These articles are 


H 


nished ee. so far as the farmers are concerned, and they sin- 
cerely believe they are entitled to protection. They are very much in 
earnest in regard to these items and believe they are entitled to a 


aare 3 
M incereiy hoping that their wish will be granted in the matter, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
A. L. HARRIS. 


1909. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE SENATE LIBRARY. 


Mr. SMOOT, for the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing order, which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Ordered, That 150 copies of the Catalogue of the Senate Library be 
printed and bound in cloth, and that the usual number be not printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRYE: : 

A bill (S. 2955) to construct and place a light-ship near 
Monhegan Island, entrance to Penobscot Bay, Maine; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

i A bill (S. 2956) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
‘armer; . 

A bill (S. 2957) granting an increase of pension to John 
Charles; 

A bill (S. 2958) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Hahncke; 

A bill (S. 2959) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
W. Townsend ; 

A bill (S. 2960) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Strehlow ; 

A bill (S. 2961) granting an increase of pension to Matthew 
M. Salisbury; and 

A bill (S. 2962) granting an increase of pension to Evelyn 
Dutton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOURNE: 

A bill (S. 2963) granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
Waldrip (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DEPEW : 

A bill (S. 2964) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S 2965) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
protection of the lives of miners in the Territories,” and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 2966) to modify and amend the mining laws of the 
United States in relation to the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 2067) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Juneau, in the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I think the custom has been, in the case 
of bills of that kind, to refer them to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. We have always had jurisdiction of everything of 
that kind. 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair, without objection, will 
change the reference to the Committee on Territories, although 
the Chair is informed that heretofore bills such as this have 
usually been referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Waiving that, the Chair will refer the bill to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Without making any quarrel with the 
Chair’s sources of information, I advise the Chair otherwise. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 2968) to create a legislative assembly in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, to confer legislative power thereon, and for 
other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2969) to create, establish, and enforce a miner's 
labor lien in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2970) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Topping; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN: 

A bill (S. 2971) granting an increase of pension to David A. 
Cole (with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2972) granting an increase of pension to Charles J. 
Jenner (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 2973) granting an increase of pension to Augustus 
Parish; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 2974) for the relief of the legal representative of 
James Taylor, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2975) granting a pension to George Rodney Burt 
(with accompanying papers) ; 3 


A bill (S. 2976) granting a pension to Katherine E. Kemble 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2977) granting a pension to Sarah E. Hood (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2978) for the relief of Charles W. Johnston, ad- 
ministrator of Lydia Johnston; and 

A bill (S. 2979) for the relief of heirs or estate of William 
R. Tatum, deceased; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CARTER: 

A bill (S. 2980) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Bozeman, in the State 
of Montana; and 

A bill (S. 2981) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at Livingston, in the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HEYBURN submitted an amendment authorizing the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and 
the House a sum equal to one month’s pay, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 11570), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $1,659.23 to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the Minneapolis and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Company 
for carrying the mail during the years 1906 and 1907, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 11570), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$1,800 for pay of Indian agent at Fort Berthold Agency, N. 
Dak., intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill (H. R. 11570), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment authorizing the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
pay the officers and employees of the Senate and the House a 
sum equal to one month’s pay, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 11570), 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DEPEW submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $205,614.87 to pay the judgment of the Court of Claims 
in the cause of J. M. Ceballos & Co. v. United States, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 11570), which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $25,000 to enable the Secretary of the Interior to com- 
plete the classification and appraisement of the lands of the 
Yakima Indian Reservation in Washington, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
(H. R. 11570), which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAPP (for Mr. Curtis) submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $5,000 to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause the enrollment of the Winnebago Indians to 
be made as provided by law, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 11570), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also (for Mr. Curtis) submitted an amendment propos- 
ing to appropriate $25,000 to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to complete the classification and appraisement of the 
lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation in Washington, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 11570), which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CARTER submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and the House a 
sum equal to one month’s pay, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 11570), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate and ordered to be printed. 


JUVENILE COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. CARTER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 
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11570), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A geji at the end of the first paragraph relating to the District of 
olumbia : 

“That the act Approves March 23, 1906, making it a misdemeanor 
in the District of Columbia to abandon or willfull — to provide 
for the support and maintenance by any n of bis wife or of his 
or her minor children in destitute or necessitous circumstances, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding thereto section 4, as 
7 provided: 

4. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the juvenile court, 
eee with the criminal court, to hear and determine all cases 
arising under this act. 


Mr. CARTER. I ask unanimous consent that an article from 
the Washington Star and likewise a letter from the district 
attorney of the District to the Attorney-General on the subject- 
matter contained in the amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE JUVENILE COURT, 
[From the Washington Star, July 21, 1909.] 


It is unfortunate that an opportunity does not offer for the imme- 
diate amendment of the law creating the juvenile court in this District 


to cure the defect discovered 25 ustice Stafford in his ae 3 ga 
the West case. According to his decision, the juvenile court 

jurisdiction over the case of a person accused of at tn Pos ‘court . — 
quently, unless J Stafford's decision is overruled b of 


appeals, the juvenile court will be compelled to abandon” a work which 


has proved of the greatest er Under the eee ractice 
nonsupport cases haye 3 and e vely. ee gun 
husbands have been placed or 8 that are given 


a chance on condition of iniprovenent in their habits or their relations 
toward their families. They are e to 22 from time to time 
to the police officers at the station houses, who become the ts for 
the payment of money for the support of wives and children. Judge 
De cy, in a letter to Chairman SMITH, of the House District ‘Com 
mittee, states that at the present time fully $1,000 is paid 8 tor 
the maintenance of families under this system, money that would be 
utterly lost to good uses under the old method o; a for non- 
support, and probably under the ro tive method of criminal-court 
treatment in accordance with the rd decision. 

Chairman SMirH’s amendment, which se has unfortunately been un- 
able to press to conclusion in the House, pro to restore to the 
juvenile court the jurisdiction over such cases which had been erall 
assumed as belon to it under the terms of the act of establishment. 
While it 2 possible that the court of appeals may reverse the Stafford 
decision, the uncertainty of such a conclusion warrants the adoption 
of the surer method of legislative amendment. The United States 
district attorney concurs in the movement to secure the restoration 
of this jurisdiction, pointing out the peculiar adaptation of the 
juvenile-court machinery to the handling of this class of cases and at 
—— ne time noting the fact that for a considerable portion — each 

the criminal court, to which jurisdiction is transferred the 
tafford decision, has but a single judge available for the trial ny all 
classes of cases, and delays are consequently inevitable. In the case 
of a Kaprys bed husband promptness of remedy is necessary to prevent 


wie n 
gue of the excellent record scored by the hag ae court in 
RMA the ingen oul evil on the preventive plan, this jurisdiction 
should surely be restored with the least possible delay. 


Joxe 25, 1909. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: I respectfully recommend that an effort be made to obtain from 
Congress at the earliest possible date, an act amending the act of 
March 23, 1 1906, making it a misdemeanor in the District of Columbia 
to abandon or willfully neglect to provide for the support and mainte- 
nance, by any person, of his wife or of his or her minor children in 
destitute and necessitous circumstances, so as to confer upon the 
gorena court (created by the act of March 19, 1906) jurisdiction to 

car and determine cases under this act, and I inclose herewith a form 
for such a proposed bill. 

This amendment is desired on account of two recent decisions of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, one in the case of United 
States v. Leo S. West, at Law, No. 51481, which was a case of a writ 
of certiorari issued to the juvenile court to determine whether or not 
the juvenile court has jurisdiction over a case involving the desertion 
by a husband of his e, where there were no children. This office, 
together with the corporation counsel's office of the District of Colum- 
bia, appeared on behalf of the United States, and argued that the act 

of Mar 23, 1906, under which this prosecution originated in the 
juvenile court, conferred jurisdiction upon the juvenile court, because 
t was an act in pari materia with the class of cases which had alread 06. 
been intrusted to the juvenile court by the act of March 19, 3 
The supreme court of the District of Columbia, actin; $ through the 
Wendall P. Stafford, decided that the juvenile court had no Moriodietion 
of a case in which a wife was deserted by her husband where there 
were no children, under this act of March 23, 1906. 

There was another case argued and submitted in the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, on a petition for a writ of habeas corpus. 
This is the case of Otto 5 habeas corpus No. 488. The peti- 
tion was filed to release Otto Linaweaver from the workhouse of the 
District of Columbia, and in the tion it was all that the war- 
rant of commitment ‘of the juvenile court, under wh the said Lina- 
weaver was committed, was null and void. Said Linaweaver was sery- 


ing the sentence in the workhouse of the District of Columbia for fail-. 


ure to support his wife and minor child, under the age of 16 2 508 
t, of the age of 1 year, as provided in the act of March 

Chief Justice Clabaugh has announced in this case that his opinion will 

follow the decision of Ju A omnis in the case just cited of Leo 8. 

West, and that he will Otto Linaweaver from the custody 

ground that the action 


the act of March 2 1908. 1 —— e for a the 
5 is of the District of Columbia from the order the case 
0 8 


est, and as soon as Chief Justice Clabaugh has signed an 


oe . case of Otto Linaweaver I will appeal also from his deci- 


t case. 
intended that the 


gaT seems to me almost self-evident that nen gens 
Juvenile court should have jurisdiction over this class of ceo et pro 
rov or 


Moy! for in the act of March 23, 1906. ‘The machinery 
Al seine ped 5 ed for han- 
isbursed in the 


7 Congress for the juvenile court is one 
ing this class of and there is now co 
juvenile court over $1, a week from delinquent —— and fathers. 
t would be a mos unfortunate oceurrence were this court to be de- 
prived of that class of cases, which it has handled most satisfactorily 
up to the present time. 

DANIEL W. BAKE! 


Respectfully, 
United States Attorney, District of Columbia. 
LAND WARRANTS TO DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I present a paper signed by Rich- 
ard C. Adams and representing that he is a Delaware Indian, 
a citizen of the United States and of the Cherokee Nation, rela- 
tive to the granting of land warrants as bounties to the Dela- 
ware Indians. I move that the paper be printed as a docu- 
ment (S. Doc. No. 134) and referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COOPERATION IN AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. CLAPP. I present a paper read before the Southern 
States Association of Agriculture and other agricultural work- 
ers at Columbia, S. C., October, 1907, by Hon. Willet M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, on “Cooperation in Agri- 
culture.” I ask that the paper be referred to the Committee on 
Printing, with a view to having it printed as a document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so re- 
ferred. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate a moment to proffer a request. 

An impression seems to have been created in some quarters 
that, in their action on the tariff bill, which is now in confer- 
ence, the Democrats of the Senate have commonly and seri- 
ously divided among themselves and have often voted with the 
protectionist majority. How unfounded this is, when the whole 
subject is considered, is fully and clearly disclosed by a state- 
mept which I will present without reading, taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, of the votes cast on the more important 
5 which were proposed and on the final passage of 

5 

With the exception of the votes on iron ore, coal, lumber, and 
hides, the Democratic vote was practically a unit, and on hides 
it was virtually a unit when coupled with the proposition that 
leather, boots, and shoes should also be placed on the free list. 
On the income-tax amendment to the bill the Democratic vote 
was unanimous, and on oil, tea and coffee, print paper and wood 
pulp it was substantially so. Still more significant and im- 
portant, on all subjects of the bill which particularly and more 
directly affect the consuming masses and the cost of living, 
such as crockery, cutlery, glassware, sugar, household goods 
generally, agricultural implements, blankets, flannels and hats, 
leather, boots and shoes, iron and steel and their products, in- 
cluding cotton ties, cotton manufactures, wool and manufac- 
tures of wool, in fact, on all articles affected by the tariff which 
enter into the daily needs of the people, the Democratic vote 
was in effect unanimous and was for much lower duties than 
those which were adopted. 

It was upon Democratic initiative, moreover, that sulphate 
of ammonia, Paris green and London purple, oleostearin, and 
cotton bagging were placed on the free list in the Senate bill, 
which are the principal benefits to farmers and fruit growers 
in the bill, and it was also due to Democratic initiative that 
the tax on tea and coffee was stricken from the maximum pro- 
vision of the Senate measure. 

With this general explanation of its scope and effect, I ask 
that the statement to which I have referred may be inserted in 
the Record without reading as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Votes on amendments to the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, etc., 
reported to the Senate from the Committee om Finance April 12, 1909. 
May 7. 

Para; h 179. Lead-bearing ores of all kinds, 14 cents per pound 
on the Toad contained therein. (Committee amendment.) ee 
On which the following vote was had: 
Yeas 53 (1 Democrat), nays 19 (all tore et not voting 19. 
So the committee amendment was agreed t 
May 10. 


n 180. d dross, lead aggro ete., 24 cents per pound; 
— = shee DE ot etc., 23 cents 8 
Cuuuixs moved to amend the amendment of the committee by 
striking out the words “two and one-eighth” and insert “one and 
seven-eighths;" so as to read: “1g cents per pound.“ 


1909. 
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855 Faia 7 85 Teuing 5 was 11. r 
Lens Republicans), — 4 not vo 
Mr to e paragraph (i igo) 1 ETA out 


O the following vi 
Yeas 37 (11 Republicana), — 5 ys 45 is (ail ublicans), not voting 9. 


So Mr. BEVERIDGE’S amendment 
May oa 
Paragraph 1153 (committee amendment). Iron o including man- 
ganifersas tron o ete., . = 
On which the followin, 
(18 Democrats 


Yeas 61 
So the amendment of 


vote was had: 
„ nays 24 (14 Republicans), not voting 6. 
e committee was agreed 


May 14. 


ih 118. Bar tron, ete. 
MMINS offered the follow 


Mr. amendment 8 : 
Paragraph 118, page line 7, after word “section,” it is pro 
to strike out “six-tenths” and insert “five-tenths;” and in line 11 
after the words “duty of,” to strike out “four-tenths” and insert 


“ three-tenths.” 
Les 3 33 611 2 e e . 42 (1 8 not voting 14. 
eas vo 
So the 8 of Mr. CUMMINS was — 
the following amend- 


6 MeLauntx 
ment: 

“Trace chains, log chains, plows, plow stocks, ete., when imported 
into this country, shall be exempt from the payment of duty.” 

On which the following srry had: 

Yeas 22 (all Democrats), nays 52 (1 Democrat), not voting 17. 


May 18. 
Para 22 3 ete. 
Mr. CCC 
with the word = razors,” 5 
bee Tad valorem,” in lines 1 ana 18. insert the fol- 
owing: 


cent ad valorem; valued at $3 per 
20 cent ad valorem.” 
x ad Rg bes aden A vote m kaa ‘Republicans ‘ 
eas ae not voting 
So Mr. STONE'S amendment was rejected. » 1 
Mr. Bacon moved to strike out the paragraph (151) and insert the 


following : 
pocketknives, => knives, e razors and razor biad 
finished or unfinished, 40 pet cen — = 
“ Scissors and shears, ete. wma per 3 ad valorem.“ 
the follo: as had: 


On which 
Yeas 28 (2 Republicans), nays S1 all Republicans), not vo 
aee h zep! * 25 ays 8 p ), ting 12. 


P: ph 153. Table, butchers’, carving, knives, 
Mr. Bacox moved to strike out’ the parigraph f a r e 


abends butchers’, pupae cooks’, . knives, etc., 30 per cent ad 
On which the foll 
Yeas 23 (all 979 


55 ait: > 
5 = (ait Republicans) not voting 15. 


3 g 


P. ph 195. General oe ae of the metal schedule. 
Mr. offered an make the clause read: 
“ Articles or wares not popes provided otis in this section, com 
pona W 9 or in chief value of 
g eas 30 9 —— — . 40 alt Republicans t voting 21 
eas pu nays not vo . 
So Mr. 1 amendment was was rejected. ái 


May 24. 


Pa ph —. Lumber. 


roposed 2 out paragraphs 197 
1505 200, 201, 203, 204, 205 in Schedule D; also strike out all of 
8 4 all all ki ont ft 5 Timber, i ths, Shin l “pickets, ~ 
ereof ‘ ani nds o x r, la b 
ings,” ete., “and all other lumber not Boers argh -= pel 
2 which Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama offered the follow foe amend- 
men 
s Nothing contained in this act shall prevent the admission free of 
pee of the following articles: Lumber of all kinds, laths, shingles, 
oors,” e 


On which the following vote was 

Yeas 13 (all Democrats), nays 364 410 (10 ) Democrats) not vas 14. 

So the amendment of Mr. Jonxsrox of Alabama fo the amendment 
of Mr. McCumser was rejected. 

The following vote was had on the amendment of Mr. MCCUMBER 
re 250 19 Res bli ), nays 56 (17 De ts) t voting 10, 

eas epublicans), s mocrats), not vo E 
So Mr. 1 amendment was rejected. 


May 27. 
— 5 ph 213. Sugs 
RISTOW mo to strike out of the committee amendment the 
a “and on 3 O above No. 16 Dutch standard in color.” 

On which the follo vote was had: 

Yeas 36 13 3 nays 47 (2 ee not voting 8. 

So Mr. Bristow’s amen ment was rejected. 

Mr. Bristow also offered an amendment to the same h to 
strike out the word “ninety” and insert “ eighty-two and o * 80 
as to read: “ oe cent and eighty-two and one- hundredths one 
cen r 22 

On w ch the ae vote was ha 

Yeas 32 (6 Republicans), nays 53 25 Demoerats), not voting 6. 

So Mr. . —— amendment was rejeeted. 

June 5. 

Paragraph 313. Cotton 5 ete. (p. 97, ne 24), valued at 5 over 

7 cents per square yard, not — pA yard.” 


1 cent 
(First committee amendment. 8 ä 


On which the follow as had: 
Yeas 41 (2 Democrats), nays 30 (10 2 not voting 20. 
0 amendment of the co agreed to. 


— itt. to paragraph 813 page 
Second committee amendmen p 6, after 
the word “yard” 1 E 6 
„ yard, 24 cents per square yard,” ete. 
Le ea 30 (2 8 followin vote 2 (10 (10 Republicans) not voting 24. 
ra n ’ 
dment of the committce was to. 


The next amendment of the — $6 to pa h 313 was, on 
98. line . after the word “yard” and the semicolon, insert: Valued 
!.... 8 ” ete. 

ebay aged vote w. 


JUNE n 
and re- 


and 

ent of any —.— all the parti 
which the du cumulative or other, im upon z 

are made to the entire fabrie and thereof and 

e threads of which it is composed shall be included.” 
Upon which the following vote was had: 
Yeas 41 (2 Democrats), nays 28 (9 Republicans), not voting 24. 
So t „FFF 


Pp tet — — g Sh oes ages 
Mr. Dourven 3 on 
meri 5 te —.— out 


Page 111, line 3, 


after the word “ of the paragraph. 
On which the following vote wee had: 
Yeas 32 (11 Republicans, nays 38 (1 Democrat), not voting 21. 
So Mr. DoLLiver’s amendment rejected. 


Joxa 9. 
h 372. Wools advanced from a scoured state, etc. (which 


Paragrap) 
had been previously to). 
Mr. DOLLIVEE F 
committee paragraph; which was rejected by the foll vote: 
Yeas 29 18 Republicans), nays ays 42 (1 Dan erat); not vo 20. 
June 10. 


373. 
Mr. offered the foll amendment: Strike out the com- 
mittee paragraph and insert the fo! pangs apy 
“373. On yarns made wholly or in part of — * valued at not 
cents pound, 27% cents per pound on the wool con- 
tained therein ; at more than 40 cents per pound, 38h cents per 
pound on the wool ——— ther 55 and, in tion thereto, on all 
the foregoing, 35 


per cent ad valorem.” 
Yı 31 40 Republicans Vow 2 44 ( i Democrat), not voting 17. 
eas £ - 
8 amendment was rejected. : 


o Mr. DOLLIVER’s 
Paragraph 374. Cloths, knit fabrics, et 
Mr. Dotirver moved to strike out the committee paragraph and in- 
sert the follo : 

384. oths, Enit fabrics, made wholly or in part of wool, etc., 
valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, per pound on 
wool contained therein; val above 40 cents per pound, 44 cents per 

ete.; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 50 per cent 
ad valorem: 3 manufactures in part of wool not spe- 


Tens 30 (9 Republicans), nays 4 42 had Democrat}, not voting 19. 

So Mr. DOLLIVER'’S amendment was 

Mr. DOLLIVER also offered the fo as à substitute for part- 
oops 374: 


at mee 2 * pes 

tion thereto 35 — — ad valorem; valued above cents per . 
45 cents ki Ee Toin and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem,” 
Say Lag ag lowing vote was had: 

1 ected not ier 18, 


Repu 
DOLLIVER’S 
St. DOLLIVER also proposed 15 Arike out paragraph 875 and insert 
the following as a new para 2 
“ 375. imo 8 and hats, ete., valued at not exceeding 30 
cate — 0 cents per pound; valued at above 30 cents and not 
ex — —— — e pona 12 cents per per pound; . yer above 40 
cen r t exceeding ts per pound, cents 
pound ; 7 in addition. Ereto upon all the above-named articles, 35 
per cent ad valorem ; valued t above 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per 
pound, and in addition aed 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
On which the following vote was 
aon 29 (9 Republicans), nays — a VDemoerat). not voting 19. 
So Mr. ye amendment was rejected. 
ph 376. Women’s and children’s dress goods, ete. 
Mr. LLIVER Offered the — . — in Heu of paragraph 376: 
“376. Women’s and children’s dress goods,” etc., “ valued at not more 
than 20 cents per —— 11 cents bent her yard and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than r Snr — yard, 11 
cone pe aroro 85 per, cent ad valorem ard the duty shall 
a ‘oregoing weighing o 4 ounces per square ya: u 
be the same as is im Sy thin pchetale om clothe. 
V 
eas cans), om ublicans), yoting 20. 
Mr. DoLutver’s amendmen — rejected, 


h 379. Webbin 
A E wing in Heu of p of, park aeraph 879: 


LLIVER offered the fo 

s 2279. Webbin gorings,” etc., “any of the foreg made of wool 
or of which wool is a component material,” ete., 50 cents per pound on 
the wool con therein, and in in addition thereto to 60 per cent ad 
valorem,” ete. 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 32 (9 Republicans), nays 43 (1 Democrat), not voting 16. 

So Mr. DOLLIVER’S qmentiment was rejected. 
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Pa aph 370. Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. LLIVER offered the following amendment to be placed — 5 the 
end of the paragraph: 

“ Provided, That in no case shall the duty upon wools, wool wastes, 
noils, or any of the articles in the previous paragraphs of this sched- 
ule exceed 60 per cent ad valorem.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 27 (9 Republicans), nays 39 (1 Democrat), not voting 25. 

So Mr. DoLLIver’s amendment was rejected. 

yea ie 365. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class 
shall be 11 cents per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the second 
class, 12 cents per pound. (Which had been previously agreed to.) 

Mr. DOLLIVER moved to reconsider, and proposed to strike out the 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* 365. The duty upon all wool and hair of the first and second classes 
shall be based upon the shrinkage,” etc.; “if shrinking 65 per cent or 
more, 11 cents per pound; if shrinking jess than 65 per cent and not 
more than 55 per cent, 13 cents per pound; if shrinking less than 55 
per cent and not more than 45 per cent, 16 cents per pound,” etc. 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 21 (9 Republicans), nays 37 (1 Democrat), not voting 33. 

So Mr. DOLLIveR’s amendment was rejected. 


June 11. 


Yarns made wholly or in part of wool. 

Mr. Bacon ofie an amendment to the paragraph, which was re- 
jected by the following vote: 
Yeas 21 (all Democrats), nays 50 (all Republicans), not voting 20. 

Mr. Bacon also offered sundry amendments, which were rejected by 
the following vote: 

Yeas 20 (all Democrats), nays 50 (1 Democrat), not voting 21. 

Paragraph 875. Blankets, flannels, . etc. 

Mr. Gore moved that the paragraph be reconsidered and offered the 
following amendment to come in at end of paragraph: “ Provided, 
however, That in no case shall the duty on blankets exceed 75 per 
cent ad valorem,” on which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 29 (7 Republicans), nays 43 (1 mocrat), not voting 19. 

So Mr. Gorn’s amendment was rejected. 

SCHEDULE K. 

On motion of Mr. Cummins to recommit Schedule K to the Finance 
Committee, with instructions to again consider the same and report a 
schedule as follows: 

1. With the duties on wool unchanged. 

2. With the so-called “compensatory duties” to the woolen manu- 
facturer that will measure the difference in price and provide reason- 
able profit, etc. 

3. A further duty on imported woolen manufactures, etc. 


The following vote was had: 
Yeas 8 (all Republicans), nays 59 (16 Democrats), not voting 24. 
So Mr. CumMMINS’s motion was not agreed to. 
June 16. 
Paragraph 471d. Philippine duties, etc. 
Mr. Nee offered of so following amendment to, the ragraph : 
Page 1, line 5, strike out the colon after the word “ countries and 


rovided by existing law now in force; and 

the substitute, so that it will read: 
levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates 
of duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like 
articles imported from foreign countries, except as provided by exist- 
ang law now in force.” 

pon which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 26 (5 1 nays 43 (all Republicans), not voting 22. 

Paragraph 190. Zine. 

Mr. Sroxn offered the following amendment: After the figures 
190.“ 1 the paragraph, strike out the remainder of the para- 

aph and insert: ‘ 
Pine in blocks or pigs,” etc., “shall be admitted free of duty.” 

On which the follo vote was had: 

Yeas 16 (all Democrats), nays 49 (all Republicans), not voting 26. 

June 17. 

Paragraph 409. Writing, letter, note paper, etc. 
Mr. row offered the following emendinent to the proposed sub- 
stitute of the committee for paragraph 409: 5 

On line 11, ge 165, strike out three“ and insert “ two,” so that 
it will read “ 2 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 27 (10 Republicans), nays 35 (all . not voting 29. 

So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 
Junn 18. 


add the words “ except as 
strike out the remainder o 
“471d. There shall be 


Paragraph 405. Printing 

Mr. Brown offered the 
age 157, in lines 20, 21, and 
owing words: “ Valued at not 
1 cen ae pound.” 
On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 29 (4 Republicans), nays 52 (all Republicans), not voting 11. 

Mr. ALDRICH, on behalf of the committee offered the following amend- 
ment: On page 157, line 21, in paragraph 405, strike out “ one-tenth ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ two-tenths,” so as to read: 

$6 Valued at not above 21 cents per pound, two-tenths of a cent per 


paper, ete. 

rg Si d amendment: In paragraph 405, 
22, it is proposed to strike out the fol- 
above 23 cents per pound, one-tenth of 


und, 
0 % which Mr. La FOLLETTE offered the following amendment: In 
line 2 e 157, after the word “pound,” insert the following: 
“Pro 55 hat this rate shall be effective until July 1, 1912, after 
which time the rate shall be one-tenth of 1 cent per pound.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 31 (9 Republicans), nays 44 (2 Democrats), not voting 17. 

So Mr. La FOLLETTE’S amendment was rejected. 

On the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH (on behalf of the committee) the 
following vote was had: 

Yeas $4 (1 Democrat), nays 32 (8 Republicans), not voting 16. 

JUNE 22. 
447}. Hides, ete. 

ip ohare offered the following amendment to the paragraph: 

“ Leather made from the hides of cattle; boots and shoes made of 


leather,” etc., “all the foregoing shall be admitted free of duty.” 
On which the following vote was had: 
Yeas 26 (4 Republicans), nays 48 (1 Democrat), not voting 18. 


, ee ee ‚ —. ee at 


JuNE 23. 


paragraph 197. Lumber, ete. 
Mr. UMBER moved to amend the substitute of the committee by 
striking out the words and 50 cents,” in line 4 of the amendment, 80 


icy eat fone: t iall ided in thi 
“ Saw umber, not specially provide: s section, $1 r thou- 
sand feet board measure.” n 

On which the following vote was had: 0 

Yeas 26 (15 Republicans), nays 44 (11 Democrats), not voting 22. 

So Mr. McCumBer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCumber offered the following amendment to the amendment of 
the committee: In line 8, to strike out “fifty” and insert “ twenty- 
five,” so as to read: 

“For one side so planed or finished, 25 cents per 100 feet board 
measure.” 

In line 11 strike out “ seventy-five ” and Insert “ fifty,” so as to read, 
“50 cents per 1,000 feet board measure;" in line 12, and line 1 on 
page 2, strike out the words one dollar and twelve and a half cents” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ seventy-five cents ; "and after the 
word “ grooving,” in line 2, page 2, strike out the word “or” and insert 
“75 cents; for;" and in line 3 strike out the words “ fifty cents,“ so as 
to read “ $1 r thousand feet,” so as to make the amendment read: 

“For one side so planed or finished, 25 cents per 1,000 feet board 
measure; for planing or finishing on one side and tonguing and groov- 
ing or for planing and finishing on two sides, 50 cents per 1.000 feet 
board measure; for planing or finishing on three sides, 75 cents per 
1,000 feet board measure; for planing and finishing on two sides and 
tonguing and grooving 75 cents; for planing and finishing on four 
sides, $ r i, feet board measure; and in estimating board measure 
under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure on 
account of planing, tonguing, and grooving.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 30 (17 Republicans), nays 49 (10 Democrats), not voting 13. 

So — — „ amendment to the amendment ot the committee 
was rejected. 

paragraph 424. Coal, bituminous and shale, 60 cents per ton, etc. 

Mr. UMBER moved to amend the proposed amendment by strik- 
ing out the word “ sixty,” after the word “shale,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “ forty.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 28 (12 Democrats), nays 45 (35 Republicans), not voting 19. 

So the amendment of Mr. McCumsBer to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. pee Bk 


Paragraph 448. Leather, ete. 

Mr. ALDRICH, on behalf of the committee, offered the following 
amendment to paragraph 448: On page 179, line 21, strike out “ fifteen 
and insert “ sweety 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 32 (all Republicans), =e 24 (8 Republicans), not voting 36. 

So the amendment was agr to. 

Paragraph 448, Leather, ete. 

Mr. Bristow offered the following amendment as a substitute for 


dan 448: 
“ Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted,” ete., shall 
be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty: Provided, 
That articles mentioned in this . if imported from a countr, 
which levies an import duty on like articles imported from the Unit 
cee 3 be subject to the rate of duty existing prior to the passage 
of this act.” 

Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table, on which the 
following vote was had: 

Yeas 33 (all Republicans), nays 23 (6 Republicans), not voting 36. 

So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was laid on the table. 

June 25. 

Paragraph 116. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, splegeleisen, ferroman- 
ganese, etc. A 

Mr. CUMMINS offered the following amendment to the paragraph: 

On page 32, line 18, after the word “ ferromanganese,” strike out 
the words “ wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel,” and the 
comma; also, after the word “ton,” strike out the semicolon and the 
remainder of the paragraph, so as to read: 

“Tron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferromanganese, $2.50 
per ton.” š 

On which the following vote was had : 

Yeas 28 (11 Republicans), nays 42 (4 Democrats), not voting 22. 

So the amendment of Mr. CUMMINS was rejected. 

Mr. Cummins also offered the following amendment to the same 
paragraph : 

In paragraph 116, a, 82, line 19, strike out “$2” and Insert 
“$1,” so as to read 115 0 per ton.) 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 26 (12 Republicans), nays 45 (6 Democrats), not voting 21. 

So the amendment of Mr. CUMMINS was rejected. 

Paragraph 374. Petroleum, etc. > 

Penrose offered the following amendment as an additional para- 
raph : 
. Para ph 373. Petroleum, crude, one-half cent per gallon,” 
On which the following vote was had: 
Yeas 34 (1 333 nays 40 (18 Republicans), not voting 18. 
So the amendment o Mr. PENROSE was rejected. 

Junn 26. 


Paragraph 6513. Plows, etc. (free ent 

Mr. Bacon 3 to insert the following paragraph in the free 
list, to be designated as paragraph 6514 

“6514. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, etc.: Provided, 
That articles mentioned in this paragraph, if imported from a country 
which lays an import duty on like articles imported from the United 
States, shall be subject to duties existing prior to the passage of this 
act.” 
On which the following vote was had: 
8 Republicans), nays 45 (all Republicans), not voting 21. 


Yeas 26 

Paragraph 4723 (free list). Lumber, ete. 

Mr. Davis moved to insert the following in the free list as an addi- 
tional paragrap; ; 

“4723. Sawed boards, planks, deals, all other lumber of whitewood 


sycamore, basswood, and all sawed lumber of every kind, whether dressed 
or undressed, finished or unfinished, shall be admitted free of duty.” 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 18 (11 Republicans), nays 37 (5 Democrats), not voting 37. 

So the amendment of Mr. Davis was rejected. 
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e ph 349. Bags or cag 
Mr. JONES saorad insert the following amendment at the end of 
as standard 5 


known commercially 


poses 28. 


Fk ln“ 116, 118, 119, 124, 125, 129, 134, and 160, Iron and iron 
p 
To each of which Mr. CUMMINS offered amendments. 
On which the following vote was had 
Yeas 31 (10 Republicans), nays 32 40 (1 “Democrat), not voting 21. 
So the amendments of . CUMMINS were rejected. 
tna en 5834. Hoop or "band iro iron, ete., for cotton ties. 
ULBERSON offered the a amendment to be added as a 
new —— on the free list 
or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or 
Wholly or par manufactured into h or ties, coated or not coated 
with met or any other preparation, with or without buckles or 
ings, for baling cotton or any other commodity.” 
PERIL ene be TA Republicans), not voting 28. 
Leas epu ee ublicans), not vo 
80 amendm m 


Mr. CULBERSON’S ent was re. 
Juty 2. x 
Cor — 9 5 r The following vote Ar “on 
9 the substitute 8 nae 


. ALDRICH to 
to the 3 amendment: 
Yeas 45 (all wags ei nays 31 (7 Republicans), not voting 16. 
So the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH to the substitute of Mr. LODGE was 


to. 
Mr. aac Sevier! the 8 amendment as a substitute for the 
5 
On which the gare Ba 3 — tnt “had: 
Yeas 45 (all eee „ hays 31 (T 
— 2 ALpRICH’s substitute for Mr. 


Mr. Bacon offered the following amendment to the substitute. 
The patna ee It is proposed to insert at the conclusion of the 


aasa, not voting 16. 
amendment was 


par: of section 4 
“Pro „ That the rovisions of this section shall not a to any 
ration or association 3 Of the pront o 5 
ftal le, or 5 purposes, no pad ea — which — to 
the benefit of any private st 5 ual, but all of the fit 
of which Is in good faith devoted to the said religious, charitable 


educational purposes ; 
Provided further, That the provisions of this 

to incorpo ons or associations of fraternal orders or organiza’ 

designed and 1 agente a exclusively for mutual benefit or for the — 


further, That the provisions of this ee shall not apply 
to any insurance or other corporations or associations organized and 
—— exclusively for the mu benefit of its members in which rag 
are int-stock shares entitled to dividends or individual profit to 
the hol thereof. 
Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
to any corporation or association designed and operated solely for 
mercantile business, the gross sales of which do not exceed $250, per 
annum.” 
On the motion of Mr. ALDRICH to lay the amendment on the table 
7 sig following vote was had: 
Yeas 42 (all Republicans), nays 32 (8 —— not voting 18. 
Mr. Bacox's amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 
8 3 also offered —— . 4 8 to the amendment: 
That eve rpora: com association, and 
every pornon in the t United Stites holding the tse bonds, det 8 or other 


wie to righ the punann and interest be ect to pay 
terest of sald bonds, Pe subject to pa 
interest ao le . — ory 3 z 
“That every corporatio: company and association haying 
outstanding bonds upon whist 


h interest is Table annually, semiannu- 

intervals o t tima, shall hall on the ist day of 
of each year make out and 83 to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district in which said Gor apenas company, or associa- 
tion shall be situated a report of the d outstanding bonds, the de- 
nominations of said bonds, the aggregate amount of the same, the rate 
of interest payable on the same, and the dates when said interest is due 
and payable, which report shall be transmitted forthwith by the collector 
to the Commissioner of Internal 3 It shall further be the duty 
of every such corpora ream com d association when such interest 
becomes due and payable to eduet wat retain the proportion of said 
amount payable to each of the holders of said bonds, the amount of ex- 
= tax payable by s by said bondholder under ae rovisions of this section, 
and to y the meted to the said ector of internal revenue 


Hoge mat ea ti th 8 —— "St the t du the bond 
e extent nam e paymen amoun e upon the 
or bonds so held by hi him 
And on the motion ar Mr. ALDRICH to lay the amendment on the table 
the following vote was had 
Yeas 41 (all Republicans), a 34 (8 aca ain not voting 17. 
So Mr. Bacon’s amendment to the amendment was on the table. 
On the sh et cate se amendment as amended the fo! vote was 


had: 
Yeas 59 (15 Democrats „ nays 11 (8 ä not voting 22. 
So the 3 as 8 : ), 
JuLx 3. 
MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


De 3 to insert, on page 224, after line 16, the follow- 
as section 2: 
f. The provisions of the dutiable list and the free list of Ag section 
shall constitute the minimum tariff of the United States,” 


On ‘which the follow vote was had: 
Yeas 17 (1 Republican), nays 43 m Republicans), not vo 32. 
So Mr. CULBERSON’S amendment to the amendment was rejec 
Mr. GORE offered section 4 of the Dingley Act as a substitute for sec- 
tion 2 of og 7 5 — proposition. 
On which the 8 tollowing vote was 
Yeas 16 (3 Republicans), nays 3 39 Kall ll Republicans), not voting 37. 
So Mr. Gorn’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. 5 ffered the following amendment to the amendment: 
At the end of Tine 2, on page 4, insert the a fae ya 
“A commission is hereby created and established in the Treasury 
Departs to be known as the 7 commission,“ ete. 
n which the oong vote was had 
oa 2a DOER ar to 28 (i Democrat), not voting 41. 
So M s am 


The following vote was then had wa an te amendment offered by Mr. 


Yeas 8 30 all ublicans), nays 18 a Republicans), not voting 38. 
So the FoF naer o ALDRICH an aaread tn. 


JULY sg 


S. J. R. 40. To amend the Constitution of the United States relative 
to the income-tax provision, etc. 

Mr. Barter offered the following amen dment to the resolution: In 
line 5, strike out the word“ — — and insert the word “ con- 
ventions.” 

On which the — vote was ha 

Yeas 30 (6 9 nays 46 (1 88 not voting 16. 

The following ¥ was then had on the joint resolution : 

Yeas TT, not voting 18 

So the t resol: —.— — was passed unanimously. 


JULY 7. 
CORPORATION-TAX AMENDMENT. 


B A meme tar masae see pabetitzia Toe fie 
an Waid the following vote wes 

Y 28 (5 Republicans), na; at ublicans), not voting 17. 
So Mr. A re — — (al Rep 3 


an amendment to the section: 


Totg 
‘Provided, That ons of this section shall not apply to any 
ra D or association des 7 ete and operated solely for mercantile 
—— Rag Fined Sii, W. . — do Rer exceed $150, per annum.” 
On wh 
Leas 27 6 Re 45 (all R licans), not voting 20. 
So the en of 8 a3 was . 
it. NEWLANDS offered the following amendment to the section: = 
PTEN after the word “association” and the comma in line 1 
e out all down to and including the words “ District of Columbia? 


es MO pager TI SE ay 
in the business o £ fefning ofl or sugar, or in the manu- 
facture of any commodi included in the dutiable of this act, whose 


Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay Aap — — on the table. 
On which ‘the following vote was had: 
Yeas 46 (1 ——— „ nays 24 2 ee) not voting 22. 
So the by EWLANDS was laid on the table. 
Mr. LAAT DARGA dst, ARERIA E IDA ATINE aa Mit? 
ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
Fe 246 (all Hepublicnns Lok es 222 2 (4 3 ron not voting 22. 
eas cans vo 
So Mr. MCLAURIN’S . was laid on the ie. 
JULY 8. 
CORPORATION-TAX PROVISION. 
Mr. Bacon, on behalf of Mr. CLAY, offered an amendment to the cor- 
poration-tax 8 to tax stock-exchange and bucket 
tions, which amendment Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay on the e. 
On the fi vote was had: 
Yeas 44 (1 Democrat), nays 34 (11 . not voting 14. 
So Mr. CLar's amendment was laid on the table. 
TOBACCO AMENDMENT. 
Mr. DANIEL offered an amendment to the tobacco amendment. 
On which the vote was ha 
Yeas 24 (all Democrats), nays 53 (all 
So Mr. DANIEL'S amendment was reject 
The cc ee vote was then had on the tobacco amendment increas- 


ng eg 52 52 Lan Republicans), S 25 (all Democrats), not voting 15. 


icans), not voting 15. 


the amendment was a 


637. Oils, etc. 
Mr. CURTIS aeron the 1 amendment to the paragraph: 
At the end of the paragra n page 232, add the following: Pro- 
vided, That if Stare be ed inte the United States crude petroleum 
ced a duty on petroleum = 
in such cases be levied, 
leum so — . — one-half of the uty 


by such country: urtker, s of crude 
petroleum hall 1 not be entitled to the drawback pro of this act.” 
On which the 3 vote was had: 
Yeas 44 (2 Democrats), nays 31 @ Republicans), not voting 17. 
Mr. STONE 2 the r be added as a new paragraph to 
3 and shoes,” etc. 


the any nor pis on the table. 
On which the following rota 


Yeas 45 (1 Democrat), na: 28. 7 P. Republican s), not voting 19. 
So Mr. STONE’S . isla’ on 5 
og ipa the following amendment, to be inserted in the 


aragraph 4933 ang bitumen, erude, if not dried or 
8 ad van In any manner.” 
the amendment on the table. 


Mr. ALDRICH moved to 
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On which the following vote was had: 
Yeas 37 (1 Democrat), nays 29 (9 Republicans) not voting 26. 


So Mr. BUnrox's amendment was laid on the table. 
the fi ers offered the following, to be added as a new paragraph to 

e free lis 

ragraph 5834. Hoop or band iron, etc., for baling cotton or any 
other commodity.” 
. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

On which the following vote was ha 

Yeas 43 (all Republicans), nays 31 (6 itepublicans), not voting 18. 

So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was laid on 

Schedule K. Wool and manufactures of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE offered sundry amendments to the schedule. 

On which the following vote was had: 

Yeas 33 (9 Republicans), nays 45 (1 Democrat), not voting 14. 

So Mr. La FOLLETTHF’S amendments were rejected. 

The following vote was then had on the bill (H. R. 1438): 


Yeas 45 (1 Democrat), nays 34 (10 Republicans), not voting 13. 
So the bill was passed. 
ACCOUNTS OF POSTMASTERS IN KENTUCKY, 
Mr. BRADLEY. I desire to offer a resolution. I believe it 


is out of order to have action on it at this time. By unani- 
mous consent I ask that it may lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky sub- 
mits a resolution, which he asks may be read and lie on the 
table. The Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 69), as follows: 

Senate resolution 69. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to have audited and reported for payment to the Senate the 
salaries of those who se as postmasters at t-offices in the State 
of Kentucky in biennial terms between July 1864, and June 30, 
1874, whose names and periods of service appear 'in applications before 
1887 on file in the department, the salary of each former tmaster to 
be stated for each specified term of service by commissions and box 
rents, as shown by the registered returns of each former postmaster on 
file in the sixth Zaito office, and to show the exact excess of the 
salary by commissions and box rents over the salary paid 1 every 
case where the paid salary is 10 per cent less than the 3 y box 
rents and commissions; and to oe ly in all respects with the public 
order of the Postmaster-General of February 17, 1884, for stating such 
salary accounts of former postmasters under the act of March 3 1883; 
and to enable the Secretary of the Treasury the better to comply with 
this resolution the Postmaster-General is herehy directed to turn over 
to the sixth auditor all the data now in his hands pertaining to each 
and every such claim. 

‘Mr, CARTER. I think that the resolution, relating to the ac- 
counts of the Post-Office Department, should be referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from 
Kentucky was that the resolution should lie on the table. 

Mr. CARTER. To that I have no objection, but I make the 
suggestion now that after the matter shall have rested on the 
table such time as the Senator from Kentucky may desire, I 
shall insist that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. KEAN. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
the Committee on Claims haye had those claims before them 
for a great many years. 

Mr. CARTER. I recall a series of accounts involving a very 
wide range of inquiry concerning post-office matters, reaching 
back to about 1860. It is a very complicated affair, and it will 
require careful attention before any action is taken by the Sen- 
ate looking to a requirement of the statement of accounts by 
the President. 

Mr. KEAN. I agree with the Senator from Montana. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will lie on the table, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

H. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KEAN, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes Spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 
26, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
1 nominations received by the Senate July 23, 1909. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR oF CENSUS. 


William F. Willoughby, of the District of 8 to be 
Assistant Director of the Thirteenth Decennial Census. 


MINISTER TO CHINA. 


Charles R. Crane, of Illinois, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 


China, vice William Woodville Rockhill, appointed ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Russia. 


` PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


First Lieut. Alfred A. Maybach, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
captain from July 18, 1909, vice Capt. Samuel S. O'Connor, who 
died on that date, 

. > INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. George B. Duncan, Fourth Infantry, to be major from 
July 19, 1909, vice Maj. Wallis O. Clark, Second Infantry, re- 
tired from active service on that date. 

First Lieut. Henry A. Ripley, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
captain from June 12, 1909, vice Capt. Alden C. Knowles, Thir- 
tieth Infantry, detailed in the Signal Corps on that date. 

First Lieut, William A. Kent, Twenty-second Infantry, to be 
captain from June 25, 1909, vice Capt. Frank R. Lang, Second 
Infantry, appointed judge-advocate and retired from active 
service on that date. 

First Lieut. Walter C. Sweeney, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to 
be captain from June 28, 1909, vice Capt. Chase Doster, Twenty- 
first Infantry, detailed as quartermaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Samuel W. Noyes, Thirtieth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from July 19, 1909, vice Capt. George B. Duncan, Fourth 
Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. George A. Lynch, Seventeenth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from June 12, 1909, vice First Lieut. Alpha T. 
Easton, Twenty-ninth Infantry, retired from active service, to 
take effect on that date. 

Second Lieut. Samuel M. Parker, Twenty-ninth Iufautry, to 
be first lieutenant from June 12, 1909, vice First Lieut. Henry A, 
Ripley, Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert M. Lyon, Eleventh Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from June 25, 1909, vice First Lieut. William A. Kent, 
Twenty-second Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Francis H. Farnum, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from June 28, 1909, vice First Lieut. Walter C, 
Sweeney, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin E. Grey, Twenty-ninth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant from July 1, 1909, vice First Lieut. Gilbert H. 
Stewart, Twenty-first Infantry, detailed in the Ordnance De- 
partment on that date. 

Second Lieut. Elvid Hunt, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from July 19, 1909, vice First Lieut. Samuel W, 
Noyes, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Commander Augustus F. Fechteler to be a captain in the navy 
from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Capt. John B. Collins, 
retired. 

Commander Albert G. Winterhalter to be a captain in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Capt. Dennis H. 
Mahan, retired. 

Lieut. Commander George F. Cooper to be a commander in 
the navy from the 16th day of June, 1909, vice Commander 
Francis H. Sherman, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Josiah S. McKean to be a commander in 
the navy from the 18th day of June, 1909, vice Commander 
William S. Hogg, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Andrew T. Long to be a commander in the 
navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander Herbert 
O. Dunn, promoted. 

Lieut. Arthur J. Hepburn to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the navy from the 1st day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Edward H. Durell, promoted. 

Surg. Lloyd W. Curtis to be a medical inspector in the navy 
from the 1st day of July, 1909, vice Medical Insp. Averley C. H. 
Russell, retired. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Allen E. Peck to be a surgeon in the navy 
from the 12th day of June, 1909, vice Surg. William H. Bucher, 
deceased. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Charles G. Smith to be a surgeon in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Surg. Lloyd W. Curtis, 
promoted. 

Asst. Naval Constructor Henry M. Gleason to be a naval 
constructor in the navy from the 4th day of March, 1909, upon 
the completion of eight years’ service in present grade. 

Asst. Naval Constructor Guy A. Bisset to be a naval con- 
structor in the navy from the 28th day of January, 1909, upon 
the completion of eight years’ service in present grade. 

The following-named ensigns in the navy to be assistant naval 
constructors in the navy from the 19th day of July, 1909, to 
fill vacancies existing in that grade on that date:“ 

Whitford Drake, 

Harry G. Knox, and 

Lew M. Atkins, 
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First Lieut. Raymond B. Sullivan to be a captain in the 


United States Marine Corps from the 7th day of June, 1909, 


vice Capt. Leof M. Harding, retired. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
William S. Smith to be postmaster at Fort Deposit, Alt, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1909. 
CALIFORNIA. ý 
Charles Q. Rideout to be postmaster at San Leandro, Cal., in 
place. of Franch P. Church, resigned. 
NEBRASKA. 
H. P. Nielsen to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., in place 
of Walter H. Andrews, resigned. 
NEW YORK. 
Justin B. Andrews to be postmaster at Massena, N. Y., in 
place of Melvin J. Stearns, resigned. 
OHIO. i 
Adolphus Baker to be postmaster at Amherst (late North 
Amherst), Ohio, in place of Adolphus Baker. To Change name 
of office. 
Howard J. Warner to be postmaster at Sender el Ohio, in 
place of Frank Fortune, resigned. 
WASHINGTON, 
W. P. Edris to be postmaster at Spokane, Wash., in place of 
Millard T. Hartson, resigned. 
J. D. Stage to be postmaster at Blaine, Wash., in 8 of 
George D. C. Pruner, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS. z ; 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 23, 1909. 
MINISTER TO CHINA. 
Charles R. Crane to be minister to China. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
James H. Anderson to be United States marshal for the 
district of Utah. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
E crises E. Olsgard, to be register of the land office at Minot, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 
Capt. William Edward Reynolds to be a senior captain. 
First Lieut. Claude Stanley Cochran to be a captain. 
First Lieut. Charles Ernest Johnston to be a captain. 
Second Lieut. Philip Wales Lauriat to be a first lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Joseph Raoul Besse to be a second lieutenant. 
: ee bi Lieut. Edward Joseph Donohue to be a second lieu- 
enant. 
Third Lieut. James Pine to be a second lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Michael John Ryan to be a second lieutenant. 
Third Lieut. Warner Kieth Thompson to be a second lieu- 
tenant. 
Third Lieut. William Francis Towle to be a second lieutenant. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

To be second lieutenants, with rank from July 14, 1909. 
Master Gunner Lucien Helm Taliaferro. f 
Sergt. Harold Hubert Bateman. 

1 CAVALRY ARM. 
Battalion Sergt. Maj. John Charles Fremont Tillson, jr. 
Pyt. Paul Christopher Raborg. 
INFANTRY ARM, 
Corp. Vernon George Olsmith. 
Master Gunner Ralph Ernest Jones. 
Pyt. Earle Marian Chant. 
Master Gunner John Sehorn Singleton. 
PosSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
James A. Kelly, at Beaumont, Cal. 
Osear H. Tetzlaff, at McKittrick, Cal. 
GEORGIA, 
Siegfried Schwarzweiss, at Waynesboro, Ga, 
IDAHO. 
James H. Huling, at Spirit Lake, Idaho. 
ILLINOIS. 
Frank W. Anderson, at Donovan, Ill. 


Edward F. Shaffer, at Grayslake, III. 
* 
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á KANSAS. 
Charles W. Yoder, at Haddam, Kans, 


MISSOURI, 

James R. Dyer, at Ash Grove, Mo, 

NEW JERSEY. 
Ralph G. Collins, at Barnegat, N. J. 
Michael McDermott, at Allendale, N. J. 
Edmund Maples, at Oradell, N. J. 
George F. Renear, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Harry B. Ridgeway, at Pemberton, N. J. 


NEW YORK. 


Matthew McManus, at Orangeburg, N. Y. 
Frederick W. Woolsey, at Milton, N. X. 


OHIO. 
William R. Thomas, at Niles, Ohio. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cameron Boak, at Hughesville, Pa. 
John H. Dunn, at Parkesburg, Pa. 

T. Dean Ross, at Williamsburg, Pa. 
Annie K. Stadden, at Glen Campbell, Pa. 


TENNESSEE. 


Frank J. Nunn, at Brownsville, Tenn. 
Charles Shelley Wortham, at Tullahoma, Tenn. 


TEXAS. 
Lee H. Meyer, at Rosenberg, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 23, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of Tuesday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries. 


MAP OF AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in a speech made a map of Australia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent, in the publication of remarks he has heretofore 
made, to print a map of Australia. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
know just what the request is. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is, in connection with remarks that he has heretofore made 
before the House, to print a map of Australia. 

Mr. MANN. Now, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, that is a matter which is referred to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, and the House has no jurisdiction over 
the subject. The law gives the right to the Joint Committee 
on Printing. There being no Joint Committee on Printing at the 
present time, the matter is in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing when a joint committee does not exist; and 
the Senate committee has stated in the Senate that they would 
not consent to any of these requests. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that the Chair is under the impression that the law 
provides in a condition like unto this that the Senate Committee 
on Printing shall exercise the administrative functions of tue 
joint committee. 

Mr. MANN. That is the statement that I have just made; 
and the further statement that the announcement has been 
made in the Senate that the Senate committee would not, for the 
present, consent to the insertion of any maps in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
is not the information I have received—on the contrary—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, let us have order. It is im- 
possible to tell what the request is. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
that is not the information which I have received from one who 
is high up in this matter. On the contrary, I was told that the 
proper course was to get unanimous consent. Of course if 
that is not the proper way, I want to find what is the proper 
way. If that is to get it through the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, I am perfectly willing to seek to get it that way. 
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Mr. MANN. It is the Joint Committee on Printing that does 
have jurisdiction under the law, I will say to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This seems to be a question of 
difference as to the proper way. If it is necessary to get the 
8 of the Senate, I want to know what to do and I will 

o it. 

Mr. MANN. Let it go over. 
Printing yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I certainly can not see why there 
should be any objection to it, when it was in a speech I made 
before, and I think anyone who cares to read the speech would 
read it with added interest if it could be explained by the pub- 
lication of the map. 

Mr. MANN. I think that some would think that there would 
be a great deal of interest added to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
if we would put fancy illustrations in all its pages, far above 
many of the speeches, and yet the gentleman knows that that 
would not meet with the approval of the House. 

Mr. KEIFER. I would like to know what the gentleman’s 
request is? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply want unanimous consent 
to print a map of Australia. 

Mr. KEIFER. I should like to say a word on that request. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman withdraw his request? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No, sir. 

Mr. KEIFER. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understand the Senate Committee on Print- 
ing now has, or has assumed, jurisdiction. It seems that dur- 
ing the tariff discussion in the Senate in the last three months 
there were a great many propositions to put illustrations in 
the Record, and after repeated hearings by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Printing it decided to put none of them in. I wanted 
to put in a little illustration that was so small that I 
thought it was too little to talk about. I talked with them 
about it, and after one or two sessions and some conflict they 
decided that it should not go in, and they also claimed that 
neither the Senate nor House has a right under the statute to 
determine the question of whether an illustration can go in the 
Rconp or not. 

Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman that the law pro- 
vides that the Public Printer shall not insert any sort of illus- 
tration in the Rrecorp without the approval first of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, and neither House can disregard that 
and affect the law. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think in the absence of the Joint Committee 
on Printing, which is the situation we are in now, the Senate 
committee under the law exercises the jurisdiction that the 
Joint Committee on Printing does. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
in one case where it was sought to have illustrations printed 
the cost would have been over $10,000 per one set of illustra- 
tions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That might be in one case, but in 
this case it would not add 15 cents to the cost. I will withdraw 
the request. 


There is no Committee on 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. MACON. Mr, Speaker, I rise to a question of persona! 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MACON. I rise for the purpose of asking a correction 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of last Monday, the 19th instant, 
by striking out a certain paragraph of a colloquy between my- 
self and the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. RUCKER], that has 
found its way into the Recorp in some mysterious way: 

r. Rucker of Colorado. I hope that the 3 from Arkansas, 
in his anxiety, will for the present withhold his resignation, so that 
his constituents may at the next election write it for him. IG. 
applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I hope there will be no objection to the 
correction of the Recorp in so far as striking out the “great 
applause” is concerned. I have no objection to the language 
found in this particular paragraph remaining with the ap- 
plause out, if whoever improperly inserted it cares to have it 
appear in it. It will be entombed for all time and can not 
possibly hurt anyone. But I do object most seriously to haying 
the records of the legislation of this country perpetuate such 
a sentiment upon its pages followed by the words “ great ap- 
Dlause,” when it is not true. 

I object to having it go out to the country that my colleagues 
with whom I have served for the last six years approved with 
applause the sentiment written outside of the House and not 
spoken in it, expressing the hope that I would be retired at 
the next election by my constituents, when the words express- 


reat 


ing the hope were not spoken in the House, and therefore no 
such applause could have been had. The gentleman has a 
perfect right to hope that I will be retired by my constitutents 
at the next election, but I do not want the Recorp to show that 
such a sentiment was uttered and that there was great applause 
in support of it, when in truth it was not expressed on the floor 
of the House, and hence could not have been applauded. [Ap- 
plause.] I do not say that the gentleman from Colorado put 
the paragraph in the Recorp, but I do say that somebody did, 
for it is there. It is there, sir, in violent contradiction of-the 
facts as they actually occurred, and for that reason, as well 
as in behalf of the integrity of the legislative record of this 
country, I hope there will be no objection to its being stricken 
out. I am ready to give unanimous consent, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to permit what was written and improperly inserted 
in the Record to remain in it, if it will please anyone, if the 
words “great applause” are stricken out, for it can not in- 
jure me in any way, no matter how it found its way into it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the motion of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I have listened at- 
tentively to what the gentleman from Arkansas has said in ref- 
erence to the matter of applause. I saw that he was about 
to get up and ask the House for a change of this Recorp. I 
was in hopes he would be more specific, at least that he would 
give the reporters the benefit of having made possibly a mis- 
take. The gentleman was too perturbed on that occasion to be 
a good witness on this occasion. He does not-remember that 
from the right-hand side of this aisle, as well as the left, so 
many voices were heard bidding him a joyful good-by when 
he got through with his remarks. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say the gentleman was too much excited 
and perturbed to be a good witness as to the remarks made 
with which I have been given credit in the Recorp, and as far 
as the willingness of the gentleman from Arkansas to allow the 
remarks to remain in the Record, I wish to say I desire them 
to remain because they were veritably said, and I do not care 
whether the words “ great applause” are stricken out or not. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will ask for a correction of the RECORD 
of the day following in another respect. 

The SPEAKER. This matter ought to be disposed of first. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas to strike out the words “great applause?” 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado a question, and that is, whether he really 
uttered these words in the House, and whether or not the ap- 
plausė followed the words after they were uttered? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. How is that? 

Mr. MACON. I want to ask the gentleman if he really uttered 
this language in the House; and if so, if it was followed by 
great applause?” 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. In answer to that, Mr. Speaker, 
I will say that there was applause, but I do not say it was ap- 
plause by reason of what I said. There was applause continu- 
ally throughout the colloquy between the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas and myself. 

Mr. MACON. 
have said? 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I did say it. 

Mr. MACON. Then I will ask the gentleman if he recognizes 
these handwritings on this piece of paper. It does not seem to 
be that of any of the official reporters of debates, and they say 
they did not take down, hear, or write a single word that the 
gentleman represents to have uttered on this floor in regard 
to this matter that I have asked to have stricken out, and hence 
I am at a loss to know when and where he said it. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I do not recognize the hand- 
writing. 

Mr. MACON. It is in two different handwritings. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. I recognize neither one of them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. : 

Mr. MACON. This is the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a matter affecting 
the privileges of the House touching the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. 
The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. MACON. The writing at the top of the sheet is in one 
hand and reads as follows: 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado— 


Then comes the following in a different hand 

I hope that the gentleman from Arkansas in his anxiety will for the 
present withhold his resignation, so that his constituents may at the 
next election write it for him— 

And the words “ great applause” in brackets seem to be in a 
different handwriting to both of the others. [Laughter.] I 
can not trace the author of either, because I do not knpw either 


Did the gentleman say what he is reported to 
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handwriting; but, as stated, the official reporters of the House 
tell me that they did not take down or write a single word that 
I am now asking to have stricken from the Recorp, and hence 
they are not entitled to a place in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman submit a motion or a 
resolution in the premises? 

Mr. MACON. My motion is that the Record be corrected by 
striking out : 

The SPEAKER. Striking out the words just read? 

Mr. MACON. Yes, Mr. Speaker, they not having been uttered 
upon the floor of this House. The “ great applause” especially 
do I want stricken out. [Laughter and applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to strike from the Recorp the matter to 
which he refers. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY, 


Mr, RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to offer a privi- 
leged resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker be lly requested and instructed 
to appoint, in accordance with the rules adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the members of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, how does this resolution come up? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will again 
be reported. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, is this matter presented as a 
matter of privilege? 

Nhe SPEAKER. Relating to the organization of the House, 
it seems to the Chair that it presents a question of privilege. 
0 MANN. Then I move to lay the resolution on the 

e. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to lay 
the resolution on the table. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, how did the gentle- 
man from Illinois get the floor for that purpose? 

The SPEAKER. By virtue of the privilege of the motion 
which he makes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know, but the gentleman from 
Texas has the floor on a question of the highest privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas had the floor to 
offer a privileged resolution. Pending that, the House, under 
the rules, has an opportunity before the gentleman from Texas 
was recognized for debate, to test the sense of the House on 
this motion, under the rules. That has been frequently held at 
this session and former sessions by all Speakers. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the 
gentleman to withhold his motion for a moment. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is a matter we might as well vote on 
one time as another. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I admit that under 
the rules the motion to lay upon the table is proper, because 
otherwise the House could not control its time; but it seems 
to me it is not necessary to be so careful in reference to the 
matter of time. A roll call will take more time than I desire to 
use in speaking. I want only a few minutes on the subject, 
and I ask the gentleman to withhold his motion to lay upon 
the table. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to withhold the motion 
to lay upon the table if the gentleman withholds his resolution. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to discuss this resolution for 
ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that he may address the House for ten minutes re- 
specting this resolution. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RANDELL of. Texas. Mr. Speaker, at the present ses- 
sion of Congress I have introduced two bills, which have been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee because it is the one hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the subject to which they relate. It is 
necessary that the committee be appointed, in order that it may 
consider these bills and report them back to the House. The 
bills are as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11775) to prohibit the giving or receiving of gifts by cer- 
tain corporations to Members of the United States Congress and to 
judges of the United States courts, and prescribing penalties therefor. 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any railroad com- 

pany, or sleeping car, dining car, steamboat, express, telegraph, or tele- 

phone company, or any company incorporated by act of the Congress of 
the Unit States, or any corporation or firm engaged in interstate 
commerce, to give to any Senator or Representative of the Congress of 
the United States, or to any judge or justice of any court of the United 
rson or property, or frank, frank- 


States, any free transportation of 
ing of value; and any company or 


ing privilege, or money, or ether 


n violat 


any of the 
fine of not less than $1 z 
fense ; and any officer or agent of such company nw Ese who shall 


rovisions of éhis section shall be punished 
nor more than $5,000 for each such of- 


or 

violate any provisions of this section shall be punished by fine not to 

exceed $5,000, or by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not less than 

— 3 nor more than two years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ent. 

Sec. 2. That If any Senator or Representative in the Congress of the 
United States, or any judge or justice of any court of the United 
States, shall receive from any railroad, steamboat, sleeping car, dining 
car, or express company, telegraph or telephone company, or any com- 

y chartered by an act of Congress, or any corporation or firm en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, or officer or agent of any such firm, com- 
pany, or companies, any free transportation of person or property, or 
ead frank or franking 1 or gift of money or other thing of 
value, he shall be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by fine not to exceed $1,000, or by im- 
prisonment not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and shall forever be barred from holding office under the Goyern- 
ment of the United States. 3 
A bill (H. R. 11774) 8 it unlawful for a Senator or Representa- 

tive the en pg of the United States, or any such Senator or 

Representative elect, to receive employment or compensation as offi- 

cer, agent, representative, or attorney from certain corporations or 

persons and prescribing penalties therefor. 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any Senator or Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United States during his term of 
service, or for any such Senator or Representative elect, to directly or 
indirectly hold or take any office, employment, or service, or to receive 
any , fee, or pay as officer, agent, representative, or attorney 
from any national bank, railroad company, or ship, express, telegraph, 
telephone, or sleeping-car company, or any public-service corporation, 
or any corporation chartered by an act of Congress of the United States, 
or any firm, company, or corporation organized or conducted in violation 
of the antitrust laws of the United States, or that is cha th or 
has been convicted of a violation of any of the antitrust laws of the 
United States, or any corporation engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, traffic, or business, or commerce or business between any Terri- 
tories, or any State or 5 or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or Territory of the United States or any foreign power, 
or any person, firm, or corporation interested in legislation or other 
business of Congress, g or anticipated. 

Sec. 2. That any Senator or Representative in Congress violating 
any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $100 nor more than $5,000, and by imprisonment of not less than 
one month nor more than one year, and shall forever be barred from 
pes any office of honor or trust under the Government of the United 

es. 

Mr. Speaker, during my service in Congress I have con- 
stantly advocated the enactment of a statute prohibiting the 
Congress and the courts from receiving valuable gifts, employ- 
ment, or compensation of any kind from public-service corpora- 
tions, trusts, and persons engaged in interstate commerce, or 
having an interest in legislation. Session after session I have 
introduced and urged the passage of bills, and amendments to 
the penal. code, to accomplish this purpose. The opponents of 
such legislation have so far prevented the passage of such a 
law, and have suppressed, as far as they could, even the dis- 
cussion of such measures on the floor of the House. 

We have at last come to a great crisis in the history of Amer- 
ican legislation. The Congress finds itself impotent to perform 
its duties as Representatives of the American people, and are 
floundering in the toils of powerful special interests that, by 
some means, are evidently in control of the law-making power. 
Looking the facts squarely in the face, the conclusion forced 
upon us causes a blush to mantle the cheek of every patriot 
and self-respecting man. The condition confronting us squarely 
demonstrates that no man can serve two masters. There never 
was a time when the necessity for disinterestedness in legis- 
lators was more clearly apparent. 

It is a pitiable but an uncontrovertible fact that the disin- 
terested and faithful servants of the people are helpless in the 
present contest against the organized plunderers of the Nation’s 
wealth. Who in this Congress can withstand the brute force 
of the iron duke? Where is the power that can successfully 
cope with the slippery scheming of the oil barons? What 
chance has the humble home builder in the face of the victorious 
battalion of the lumber lords? Of what is the appeal of the 
oppressed and struggling masses, or the plea from poverty in 
every State? How can the Congress take the shackles from the 
hands and feet of labor and open the door of opportunity alike 
to all our people? The answer is plain. The beneficiaries of 
special interests, intrenched in power and firmly combined with 
the dominant political party, openly deride the American peo- 
ple and brutally demand the pound of flesh. If this Judiciary 
Committee can be appointed, the Congress can pass these bills 
that will sever the connection of the servants of the people 
from the interests that now control us. It will be a long step 
toward the accomplishment of every patriot’s desire, the return 
of honesty, justice, and the principles of equality in the legis- 
lative department of the Government. The cost of living can 
be reduced. The necessities of life can be had at reasonable 
rates. Taxes can be assessed in accordance with honesty and 
equality, and real prosperity will be established throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Let us break the shackles, 
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burst the bonds, purify tke Congress, and consecrate ourselves 
as the servants of the people to the performance of the duties 
that have been trusted to us. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] ‘ 

The present state of affairs can not last. Revolution will 
come. I trust that in the mercy of God it may be a peaceful 
one—a revolution at the ballot box. If you refuse to act, if 
you close your eyes to the situation and turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of a pleading public, the people will take this matter in 
hand and hurl from power the traitors who have betrayed them, 
including those who have stood silently by and permitted the 
degrading wrong that will stand in history as a monument to 
the perfidy of this Congress. It is time that officers, agents, 
representatives, and attorneys of parties interested in legisla- 
tion should be forced to cease such employment or be driven 
from the halls of Congress. Then, and not until then, we can 
pass a tariff bill and enact remedial legislation consistent with 
the rights, the honor, and the great name of the American peo- 
ple. [Loud and continued applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] to lay the resolution of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RANDELL] on the table. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 151, noes 100. 

So the motion to table was agreed to. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. RUCKER of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I desire to have a 
correction made in the Recorp. On July 20, as shown on page 
4571 of the Recorp, when the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] was before the House, it was 
objected to by some Member upon our side. I was in hearty 
sympathy with the amendment. I was out of sympathy with 
the objection that prevented a vote being taken upon it. It 
had for its object the reimbursement of employees of this 
House and those of the Senate for traveling expenses, and I 
was particularly, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MANN. I rise to a question of order. 
privileged matter? 

The SPEAKER. The question arises of a matter of privi- 
lege in the House. The gentleman should state it. We are in 
the habit of calling attention to a correction of the RECORD pro 
forma, but if objection is made, the gentleman should state or 
present a motion or a resolution covering the correction he de- 
sires to make. a 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the 
Chamber at the time the discussion was going on concerning 
that item, and therefore could not have said what I am re- 
ported to have said. 

I am here put down as having stated: “ Mr. Rucker of Colo- 
rado. This will be renewed at the next session.” I desire that 
that be stricken out, because it was not my language. Had I 
been present, Mr. Speaker, upon that occasion, instead of using 
those words when the question came up about the reimburse- 
ment for traveling expenses of these employees, I might have 
referred to the fact that there was a Member upon this floor 
who was drawing $471.40 as traveling expenses more than the 
railroad fare from his home to the city of Washington and 
return. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman to 
move to strike out the language that he read. 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. Yes, sir. The language reads: 

Mr. RUCKER of Colorado. This will be renewed at the next session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves as a matter of privi- 
lege to strike out the language which he has just read. 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUCKER of Missouri. I want to amend the motion of 
the gentleman from Colorado by striking out “Colorado” and 
inserting “ Missouri.” I believe that the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mann] was interrogating the author of the motion, and I 
remarked, not to the reporter, although I said it, that this same 
motion would be made at the next session of Congress; in other 
words, that if we had to have a dozen sessions during one year 
somebody would come in with a motion to give every employee 
of the House on the roll an extra month, and might give them 
twenty-four months in every year. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] 
moves a substitute to the motion made by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rucker] to strike out in the Recorp, at the place 
indicated, the word “Colorado” and insert the word “ Mis- 
souri.” The question is on agreeing to the substitute. 

The question was taken and the substitute was agreed to. 


What is the 
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SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, 


Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, if we have finished amending 
the Rercord, I would like to ask unanimous consent to take up 
the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11797) to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany division 
of the southern district of Georgia. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Ben Hill, in the State of Geor- 
Kapa attached to the Albany division of the southern district of 

Mr. GRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman that 
it is a matter of great inconvenience to the people of the county 
of Ben Hill, which was constituted by the legislature of Georgia 
last year, to attend court at Savannah, several hundred miles 
away, rather than at Albany, which is 40 miles distant and in 
direct connection. 

Mr. MANN. Is it a mere matter of convenience to the people? 

Mr. GRIGGS. It is a matter of convenience to the people, 
and of economy to the Government and economy to the liti- 
gants. 

Mr. MANN. Why was it not brought up by the gentleman, 
always looking after the interests of his constituents, at the 
last session? 

Mr. GRIGGS. It is not in my district. It is in the district 
of the gentleman who represents the third district of Georgia, 
and his people brought it to our attention. This is the first 
opportunity that we had. It is his first term in Congress, and 
first session. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I would state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that Ben Hill County is a county which has only 
recently been established in the district, and now the trouble 
is to know in what district it is. 

Mr. GRIGGS. That is true. 
situation exactly right. 

Mr. MANN. I understand, then, that this new county is a 
county constituted out of several old counties? 

Mr. GRIGGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. And those old counties were in a different dis- 
trict? 

Mr. GRIGGS. My information fs that it is in the same dis- 
trict. 

Mr. MANN. 
district? 

Mr. GRIGGS. It is in the same district, but unattached as 
yet to any district. 

Mr. MANN. But the whole State is divided into districts? 

Mr. GRIGGS. This is a new county. If my friend will per- 
mit me, it is the same judge. 

Mr. MANN. Let me ask the gentleman, What is the effect 
of this proposition upon legislation now pending? 

Mr. GRIGGS. It simply transfers the litigation to Albany, 
40 miles distant. I think it has no other effect on any litigation. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman investigated the matter to 
see whether it is necessary in legislation of this kind to provide 
for litigation which is now pending or offenses which have been 
committed? 

Mr. GRIGGS. Why, no; I haye not. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is the custom to make some such pro- 
vision. 

Mr. GRIGGS. It would not have any effect in this matter, 
because it is before the same judge in the same district and 
simply transferred to this division. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Supposing an offense has been committed in the 
other district? 

Mr. GRIGGS. It is not in a different district. I have said 
to the gentleman from Illinois it is the same district with the 
same judge. It is simply another division of the same district. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time and 


passed. 
REPORTS OF INDIAN INSPECTOR CYRUS BEDE. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States (H. Doc. No. 90), which 
was read, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: a 

On June 14 your honorable body passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secreta 
directed to transmit to the 


My colleague has stated the 


One in the district and another not in the 


of the Interior be, and he is hereby 
ouse of Representatives, if not deem 
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inconsistent with.the public good, a pT, of all reports of Indian In- 
spector Cyrus Bede on the conduct of J. Blair Shoenfelt while Indian 
agent at Union Agency, located at Muskogee, Ind. T., which said reports 
were made during the year 1904 or 1905. 


Under date of June 18 the Secretary of the Interior submit- 
ted to me the following statement: 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Inclosed is a 1 a resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives, June 14, 1 , calling for certain re- 
ports of Indian Inspector Bede, as the result of an investi; 
as to the conduct of affairs at Union Agency, Ind. T., while in 
charge of J. Blair Shoenfelt, as agent. Such reports are of a confi- 
dential nature and, as a rule, should not be made public. In this partic- 
ular case there was a joint investigation by Inspectors Jenkins and 
Bede, resulting in separate reports, the inspectors disagreeing as to the 
conclusions to be drawn from the facts ascertained. One of these 
reports alone does not fairly present the matter. 

The reports comment on 8 wise py Sear of the agency by name, and in- 
volve, to some extent, the conduct of other officers than those connected 
with the agency. I feel that it would not be consistent with the good of 
the publie service to make these reports public, not only because of the 
effect of such action upon the work of the department, but, also, because 
the matter involves so many people other than the agent specifically 
named in the resolution. 

I would be glad to have your advice in the —— For your con- 
venience I am inclosing a memorandum covering the main point pre- 
sented in the two reports of Inspector Bede and Inspector J „ as 
the result of their joint investigation. 

Very respectfully, 


tion 


R. A. BALLINGER, 
Becretary. 
In view of the facts stated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
I feel that it would not be consistent with the public good to 
give publicity to these reports, and therefore have advised the 
Secretary of the Interior not to transmit them, as requested. 


: Wa. H. TAFT. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, July 23, 1909. 


INCOME TAX. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 20. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the United States be, and he is, requested to 
transmit forthwith to the executives of the several States of the 
United States copien of the article of amendment proposed by Congress 
to the state legislatures to amend the Constitution of the United States, 


passed July 12, 1909, as contained in Senate joint resolution No. 40, 


providing that fe the Congress shall bave power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, 


from whatever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion,“ to the end that said States may proce to act upon the said 
article of amendment; and that he request the executives of each State 
that may ratify said amendment to transmit to the Secretary of State 
a certified copy of such ratification. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia if this resolution 
has not been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It has; yes. 

Mr. MANN. That committee has power, of course, to report 
at any time. It seems to me that the fair thing would be—— 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman from Illinois 
knows that the committee will not hold a meeting for some 
time, if at all this session. I have stated once before, and I 
will state to the House again, that there are some legislatures 
of the States now in session—that in my own State is now in 
session—and it is desired, I apprehend, by everyone in favor 
of the amendment adopted by Congress that this resolution 
should be submitted to the States as early as practicable. ° 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman from Georgia if he 
thinks it makes any real difference whether this resolution is 
passed or not? If the state legislature of Georgia should pass 
the necessary resolution ratifying this amendment, would it not 
be good without having received this notice? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I think, answering the gentle- 
man candidly, that the legislature would be authorized to take, 
so to speak, judicial notice of the passage of the resolution by 
Congress, as it would be authorized to take judicial notice of 
the passage of any public act by Congress; but this is the course 
that has usually been pursued in the adoption of amendments 
to the Constitution when they were submitted to the States. 
The act of 1798 providing for the promulgation of the action of 
the legislatures of various States upon amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the Secretary of State did not 
provide the manner in which they should be submitted to the 
States, did not provide the machinery, but it simply provided 
by section 205 of the Revised Statutes that when the States 
shall ratify any amendment submitted to them by Congress the 
Secretary of State shall promulgate it by publication in the 
manner prescribed in the statute. Now, it may be said that it 
was intended by those who framed the law that it was not 
necessary, and yet I find on investigation that amendments to 
the Constitution have been submitted to the States by this sort 
of resolution. That is especially true of the thirteenth, four- 
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teenth, fifteenth, and, I believe, of the eleventh amendment, and 
this is simply following the precedents that have prevailed for 
many years in the adoption of amendments to the Constitution. 
The other rule may be true, but it has not been accepted, and 
this course which I propose to follow is the one that has been 
accepted and acted upon. 

Mr. MANN. While I agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
that perhaps a resolution of this sort ought to pass, without 
having any special knowledge on the subject, yet the resolution 
is pending before the Committee on Ways and Means, and we 
understand that a large number of that committee, including 
the chairman, are working in conference, and it seems to me 
fair that those gentlemen should have an opportunity to con- 
sider the matter and be heard. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I spoke to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee and he did not express any objec- 
tion to it. He told me to consult the Speaker; and if agreeable 
to him, he saw no objection to it. 

Mr. MANN. I may say that I spoke to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and he told me that he had not 
investigated the subject, and did not feel like expressing any 
opinion on it. It seems to me, on a matter so important as 
this of submitting a constitutional amendment, that we ought 
to be sure, if we take a step, that the step is correct, and, while 
I have great faith in the ability of the gentleman from Georgia 
to prepare a resolution, still I would not take the judgment of 
any one person on a matter of this sort where we have a com- 
mittee to deal with it, and I hope the gentleman from Georgia 
will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I can not withdraw it. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will not withdraw it, but 
forces me into the position of objecting to it, I will object. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not desire to put the 
gentleman from Illinois in any position that he does not desire 
to be put in, and following his suggestion, Mr. Speaker, I will 
withdraw the request for the present. ; 

Mr. MANN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman from 
Georgia, because I do not like to object to something that pos- 
sibly I am-in favor of. 

PORTO RICO. 


Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
of the House to be heard a few minutes on a very important 
communication from the people in my country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Porto Rico desires to 
address the House on matters pertaining to Porto Rico. 

Mr. TAWNEY. For what length of time? 

Mr. LARRINAGA. For ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARRINAGA. Mr. Speaker, while the Porto Rican bill 
was being considered in the House a few weeks ago, several 
gentlemen on both sides expressed their opinion in respect to the 
bill, some supporting it and others opposing it. There was, how- 
ever, one gentleman upon this side of the House who rose and 
made such statements about Porto Rico, such unfair, unjust, and 
inaccurate statements—at least, I read them so in the RECORD, 
for I never heard them on the floor of the House, where I was 
ready to answer the arguments given in favor of the bill, as I 
did. When I read those remarks in the Recorp I made up my 
mind to answer them at the next session. But the next session, 
Mr. Speaker, as every Member knows, took place on the 10th and 
lasted only eleven minutes, barely the time spent in the prayer 
and the reading of the Journal; the following session took 
place on the 14th and lasted nine minutes, and so on. Under 
the circumstances, I began to despair of any chance of my hay- 
ing an opportunity to give a full answer to the utterances of 
that gentleman, and at times I thought if, under the circum- 
stances, it was not more patriotic to ignore such misrepresen- 
tations, which, in fact, were not worthy the honor of an an- 
swer, than to keep up for a longer time the natural resentment 
of the people of the island by starting anew a controversy over 
such worthless information. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in this House or anywhere 
else in the discharge of my duty. Nothing in this world could 
be sufficient to deter me from the fulfillment of my duty or the 
defense of my people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, now comes a new element in the case that 
I can not ignore—a good element—that element which in Porto 
Rico is making for the true Americanization of the country; 
that element which is found in the good American colony 
there, amongst people who do not hold offices and are in no 
way interested in sustaining the present political status of 
Porto Rico, to which the native element objects. I feel that it 
is my duty to recognize that element here and to the best of 
my ability and by all means in my power give it the recognition 
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that it deserves, and bring before this Congress and before the 
American people the true facts about this controversy. I am 
going to read now a letter upon this subject which has been 
published in the newspapers in Porto Rico, as an answer of 
the American element to the gentleman from Colorado: 
AN ANSWER TO RUCKER. 
[From the Porto Rico Eagle.] 


The following letter sent by the well-known lawyer of this city, 
Mr. Harry P. Leake, to Mr. A. W. Rucker, Member of Congress for the 
State of Colorado, is a forcible refutation of RUCKER’s silly and mali- 
clous speech in Congres during the discussion of the Porto Rican bil 
and a stin img ropu e for his vulgar insults to the entire population o 
this isl and, Mr. Leake expresses the unanimous sentiment of the 
American element resident in Porto Rico, 

Ponce, July 4, 1999. 
Hon. Arrerson W. RUCKER, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Sır: Some one has sent me under your frank a copy of your speech 
made in the House on June 7 in regard to the Porto Rican bill. As 
your speech was made publicly and then printed and circulated, it has 
occurred to me that some criticism of it and some protests against it 
should be made by an American and a Democrat who has lived in Porto 
Rico for ten years and who knows the people and respects them. 

In some matters you are misinformed, in others you have plainly 
exaggerated, and as a whole you have used no tact in discussing the 
question. We are accustomed to have tourists visit us and then go 
home and write a large book of inexactitudes about the island and 
its people. ‘This has become matter for a joke amongst us, and we de- 
fine a tourist as a person who travels for pleasure and -writes fiction.” 
Not all tourists are of that class. It never occurred to anybody here, 
however, that a Member of Congress could make a special trip to Porto 
Rico to inform himself as to the conditions here and then go home 
and make the unfortunate speech you made. It was more ridiculous 
because you took occasion to jeer at other Members because, not hav- 
ing made a trip to Porto Rico, they were not possessed of the informa- 
tion you claimed to possess. I do not believe there is a person on 
this island who commends your speech. the Americans with whom 
I have talked condemn it and regret it. From a statesman's point 
of view the speech was worthless, and as an effort to show your knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion it was pitiful. Your speech must 
have been inspired by a desire to appear smart and funny before the 
House, and it was uttered in unfairness and ignorance. Readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp know that many Members of Congress pre- 
fer to make exaggerated statements and facctious arguments and gain 
a little applause and a little laughter than to be careful about their 
facts. Your speech was not taken seriously by the House, but it was 
here. f course, nobody here objects to a fair discussion of the politi- 
cal situation in all its phases. at has to be discussed and settled by 
Congress, but we do object to useless and untruthful criticism of 
matters that haye nothing to do with the political situation. 

It was a cheap thing for you, an American, a Democrat, a Member 
of Congress, a quibbler for equality, a lawmaker, an orator, a man of 
mature years, to come to Porto Rico, accept the 8 of this 
island for a few days, and then go into the House and state that the 
children here go naked to the age of 10 or 12 years and their food 
consists mainly of the windfalls of fruit and refuse if they can beat 
the dog or the hog to it. Your ignorance is only equaled by the 
brutality of your expressions. Your remarks applied to the whole of 
the population in the country districts and convey a most false im- 
pression of the conditions here. Children of 10 or 12 years do not go 
naked anywhere, except when they take a bath. I never saw or heard 
of even an isolated case where the subsistence of a child depended 
upon his wresting rotten fruit or refuse from a hog or dog. Very 
little children are sometimes seen naked in or near the houses in the 
country, but no one is shocked by such a sight nor is any comment 
made on it. It is not against public morals and is good for the child's 
health, and no one but a person of narrow perceptions would carry 
that fact In his mind, exaggerate it, and then use it as an argument 
before a body of lawmakers on a political question, 

It was a little and cowardly thing for you to libel all the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico by the false statement that marriage among the natives 
is still a luxury indulged in by very few, but race suicide is not seri- 
ously threatened.” You conveyed clearly the idea that only a small 
bce eae of this 8 is married, while the great majority are 
iving in a state of concubinage or free love. Nothing is farther from 
the truth, and if p had been as diligent in searching for facts as you 
have been in making a deceptive, sophistical, and specious argument, 
your contribution to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would have been more 
accurate, fairer, and more palatable for home and foreign consump- 
tion. Suffice to say that marriage is an institution that obtains here 
as it does in Colorado, and that the proportion of people 3 mar- 
ried is about the same as that in any other part of the world. The 
home is just as sacred as it is in your own State. 

You grew eloquent over your misstatement that few ople wear 
shoes, but you took your statistics from the year 1896, thirteen years 
ago. And your argument proves nothing and leads to nothing. Wear- 
ing shoes, or wearing coats or collars or cravats, is generally optional 
with the wearer. If he goes to a party, he wears them as a matter of 
convention; if he is working in his field or around his house, he can 
dispense with one or all of those articles and nobody is insulted or 
astonished, and the man is nevertheless a good citizen. For your in- 
formation I will say that in late years most of the inhabitants of the 
island wear shoes, not as a matter of comfort, but because of the fact 
that it is known that the anemia germ generally enters by way of the 
bare foot. The most of those shoes are made here in the country. 

Your innuendo to the effect that the ladies here are indifferent about 
the price of hosiery, e that hosiery is an article not extensively 
used by them, is an astonishing and disgusting statement to come from 
a prominent man. You got a cheap laugh for it, and I suppose you 
prize the laugh more than you do your own veracity, if you have any. 
As a politician you would not have dared to make that statement about 
the ladies of et own State; as a gentleman you should not have 
allowed yourself to make it about any ladies. f it is untrue as to 
the women of Colorado, it is equally untrue of the women here. 

The conclusions that you draw from your lurid historical data are 
erroneous, If it is true that Ponce de Leon’s soldiers were a tough lot— 
as most soldiers were in those days—and that they cohabited with the 
Indian women found here, and that afterwards there was an admixture 
of negroes, French, English, and South Americans, what does that prove 
as to the capacity of the present inhabitants, under our form of govern- 
ment, to demonstrate their ability to be good citizens? Your inference 


was, of course, that our present population are the direct descendants of 
that “ delectable crew of pirates,” as you call Ponce de Leon's soldiers, 
and that they have inherited all the vices and shortcomings of their 
ancestors. It is a specious and slanderous argument. If such fact is 
true, then the present inhabitants of the States of Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, California, and other sections in the 
United States must be of precisely the same breed, for those territories 
were taken and settled by the same class of “ piratical”’ Spaniards as 
Ponce de Leon and his crew, and some of the laws and customs of 
those old adventurers bave survived in those States to this day. 

Because Colorado and other western States were first entered and 
settled by the worst lot of desperadoes, bandits, escaped criminals, and 
prostitutes that the world ever saw is no reason for us to attribute 
that lineage to you because you happen to live in Colorado to-day, and 
to claim that you and the present inhabitants of your glorious State 
have inherited the attributes and defects of those old settlers and 
therefore should not enjoy the government you do enjoy. 

There are too many inexactitudes in your s h to be commented 
upon in this short letter. Your statement as to your purchases at a 
store in San Juan in ee geld with a most distinguished and excellent 
lady whose name you had no authority to mention, and your alleged 
experiences in the French Hotel at Ponce, where I have lived for five 
years and where I have sometimes seen some very common people, are 
too puerile to mention, except to say that you desire to appear witty at 
the expense of truth and to the hurt of an inoffending people. You 
would be mightily insulted if some one went to your State and judged 
your whole people by the loafers and bootblacks and by the dirty and 
uncouth of which every community has a share. 

Your remarks as to the political situation were not much of a con- 
tribution, but I do not intend to discuss politics in this letter. It may 
occur to you about this point to inquire what business this is of mine 
and why I should be so sensitive about your unfortunate s h. Will 
you do me the honor to believe that I am as good an erican as 
you are, as good a Democrat, as fair and impartial in my judgments, 
and as desirous to see justice done as you are? I thank you. Then 
will you also concede that having lived in this island for ten years, and 
being possessed of a knowledge of the people and their customs, I 
am competent to judge of them? And, further, if you wil realize that 
having lived amongst them so long I have a . and affection 
for them, you will see the reason for my writing this lette: In writing 
it I am confident that I voice the sentiments of every American on 
this island when I say that your speech was crude, unjust, unnecessary, 
brutal, and served no end, except rha to gratuitously insult a 
whole people for the mere pleasure of turning a phrase to earn a little 
idle laughter. If you do not know, then you must be told—and I hope 
the statement will percolate into your consciousness until at last you 
are convinced of the fact—that this community, as every other com- 
munity in the world, is made up of all kinds of people, but as a rule 
these people are kindly and well disposed toward Americans, and are 
anxious and willing to themselves be 8 as citizens of that great 
Republic which all admire and which the majority of them love and 
reverence, 

If there has been some anti-American talk on the part of a handful 
of politicians, it is because, fatuously, they have adopted that as a new 
political fad, but it will soon wear out, for that sentiment does not 
exist in the real hearts of the people. There are thousands of men 
here who are perfectly qualified to become citizens of the United States 
and of any State in the Union, for they are educated, law-abiding, and 
have a sincere desire to be citizens of that great Republic. There are 
thousands of others, less educated and refined, but just as law-abiding 
and as earnest in their efforts toward advancement, who would make 
good citizens. 

If you not know it, you should be informed that on this island 
there is a great percentage of native people who are well bred, educated, 
and perfectly charming in manner, and whose homes are the centers 
of virtue and refinement; and there is another large number of people 
whose sons and daughters will be educated and who will in time form 
the citizenship of this community. There are men here, in every little 
community on the island, who possess all the civic virtues, and women 
whose virtue, grace, and loveliness can not he surpassed in the whole 
world. It is these people whom you have «landered in your Ill-con- 
sidered speech. 

You should also know that by reason of jong contact there exists 
between the native, the gees ere and the American a mutual forbear- 
ance toward one another, and that each, in his own way and fashion, 
endeavors to be courteous and just to the other. The Americans have 
idiosyncrasies and habits of which the natives do not approve, and the 
natives have their own little mannerisms and idiosyncrasies which are 
different from ours, but each recognizes in the other many good traits 
and characteristics, and to-day, as a general rule, there is a constant 
enreavor on the part of islander and continental to understand each 
other, to overlook, without comment, the little peculiarities of each, and 
to arrive at a friendly understanding based upon respect, forbearance, 
and affection. Your speech tends to confuse and weaken those relations, 
and it is especially ta be regretted on that account. 

Permit me to say .hat you should be better informed on the subject 
before you make another speech about Porto Rico; that when you are 
in doubt you should give these people the benefit of the doubt; that you 
should enter no “ special plea " and should confine your testimony to no 
one point, but should be catholic in your views and the pene y of your 
remarks, giving, impartially, all sides of the question; and that you 
should first consult your conscience before maligning a whole people as 

ou did in your speech. If the President sends a commission to this 
land, it is to be prayed that he will not select men who “ having eyes 
refuse to see, and having ears refuse to hear.” 
Very respectfully, Harry P, LEAKE. 


Mr. Speaker, it is this kind of work, this constant mis- 
representation of our people, that has been steadily working 
during the last ten years to mar the good feeling and friendly 
understanding between the American and the native elements 
in the island. The purpose of these people is to destroy this 
good feeling so that conditions on the island may be productive 
of disagreeable occurrances, creating in the end an anti-Amer- 
ican feeling in the country* They wish to have this Govern- 
ment prejudiced against favorable legislation, that may en- 
danger the prospects of themselves or their friends or rela- 
tives from holding their offices much longer. This is the bone 
of contention. The present attitude of the independent part of 
the American element, such as is expressed in this letter, helps 
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a good deal to counteract the spreading of that feeling. But, 
Mr. Speaker, in all such cases it occurs that the good element 
keeps aloof from such controversies while the mischievous one 


keeps up a constant agitation, and we all know that one or two 


men in a crowd often succeed in creating a disturbance against 
thousands who keep quiet and are not looking for trouble. 

The continuance of the present system is the issue. Remove 
that by giving a more liberal government to the island and all 
this campaign of slander, such as was carried on by a few inter- 
ested parties during the months of February, March, April, and 
June, when the bill was before Congress, will stop. 

The good feeling and thorough understanding between the 
native and American elements, which always prevailed from 
the landing of the Americans in the island, will be strengthened 
for the benefit of all concerned in the good name of the Nation 
and the happiness and prosperity of the small possession. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is my only concern in the case. Petty at- 
tacks, which I despise, should be overlooked by every patriotic 
American or Porto Rican, whether in the island or in this 
country. 

Neither do I wish, Mr. Speaker, by my preceding statement to 
convey the idea that the unfair attacks upon our people came 
solely from a few interested Americans; there are also some 
Porto Ricans interested in the game. Both these elements are 
those which find no fayor on the part of the people, and they 
will also be swept out of existence, leaving the country at large 
to work out its own salvation for the good and honor of both 
the small country and this great Nation. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 


1 to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next, July 27, 
1909. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 
5 minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Tuesday, July 27, 
1 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, submitting 
a recommendation as to legislation affecting the bonds of Indian 
agents (H. Doe. No. 88)—to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting copies of the laws and journals of the thirty-eighth 
legislative assembly of New Mexico—to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BATES, from the Joint Select Committee on Disposition 
of Useless Executive Papers, to which was referred the reports 
of the heads of the departments, reported the same, accompanied 
by a report (No. 16); which said report was referred to the 
House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11787) for the retirement of 
aged or disabled employees in the civil service of the United 
States—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: A bill (H. R. 11788) to authorize 
William G. Tait to construct a bridge across Okanogan River— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11789) amendatory of 
existing laws regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11790) to provide a pension for survivors 
of the late war of the rebellion, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11791) to establish in the Department of 
Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau of public high- 
Ways, and to provide for national aid in the improvement of 
the public roads—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11792) granting pensions to ex-prisoners of 
war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 11793) to establish a national 
military park at Perryville, Ky.—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11794) for the erection of a public building 
at Lawreneeburg, Anderson County, Ky.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 11795) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to accept for the Government the Gallatin turn- 
pike, from the city of Nashville to the national cemetery, in the 
county of Davidson, State of Tennessee—to the Committee o1 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11796) suspending the 
patent and copyright laws of the United States when a patent 
or copyright or any article or product protected by patent or 
copyright is owned, used, or leased by any trust or monopoly in 
violation of any law in restraint of trade—to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. WEEKS: A bill (H. R. 11798) to enable any State to 
cooperate with any other State or States or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for 
the purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 11799) concern- 
ing patents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11800) to carry into effect ‘the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, relat- 
ing to surveys of waters of North Carolina where fishing is pro- 
hibited by law—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PARKER: Resolution (H. Res. 94) amending Rules 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 95) providing for a com- 
mittee to make investigation concerning useless documents—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 64) to pro- 
vide for the transportation by sea of material and equipment 
for use in the construction of the Panama Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SABATH: Memorial of the legislature of Illinois, 
relating to the improyement of the Mississippi River below 
St. Louis—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: S 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11801) granting an increase 
of pension to Bruce e the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11802) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Keeble—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11803) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Tullock—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11804) granting a pension to Sallie 
Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11805) for the relief of heirs or estates of 
William Kennedy and Mrs. Jane H. Kennedy, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 11806) for the relief of the 
estate of Frederick P. Gray—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 11807) for the relief of Frank 
Reed, administrator of the estate of James S. Reed, deceased, 
late of Davidson County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11808) for the relief of Baxter Smith, 
administrator of the estate of Hugh C. Jackson, late of David- 
son County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 11809) to extend the pro- 
visions, limitations, and benefits of an act entitled “An act 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated 
for the performance of manual labor, and providing for pen- 
sions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents,” to 
the surviving officers and enlisted men of Captain Beaty’s 
company of independent scouts and to their widows and minor 
children—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 11810) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11811) to grant authority to the Crosby 
Transportation Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. to change the 
name of the steamer Naomi to E. G. Crosby—to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAWSON: A bill (H. R. 11812) granting an increase 
of pension to William B. Miiligan—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 11813) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Raleigh Mitchell—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUREY: A bill (H. R. 11814) granting an increase 
of pension to Horatio Gilbert—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11815) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert S. Kinsloe—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 11816) granting a pen- 
sion to Henriette J. Nimmerguth—to"the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11817) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Bedwell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting a pension 
to Mary Sophie Josephine Brackelsberg—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: A bill (H. R. 11819) for the relief of Van 
Foreman—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) for the relief of J. Knight Lowery, 
of Jessamine County, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11821) for the relief of John H. Mc- 
Brayer—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11822) for the relief of A. Portwood—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 11823) for the relief of the estate of Alex- 
ander Williams, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11824) for the relief of the estate of W. G. 
Chesher, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11825) granting an increase of pension to 
D. H. Goyen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 11826) granting an increase 
of pension to Moses A. Stark—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11827) granting an 
increase of pension to Jonathan R. Miller—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNAPP: A bill (H. R. 11828) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Jacob Fass—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 11829) granting a pension to 
Evalina Imswiler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11880) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Billmyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 11881) granting a pension to 
Albert M. Thomas—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11832) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Carter—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 11833) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert Whittaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 11834) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Neely—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11835) granting a pension to Annis M, 
Barber—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11836) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11837) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarence L. Church—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) granting an increase of pension to 
Miles E. Hale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11839) for the relief of the 
estate of James H. Hyatt—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 11840) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel F. Born—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11841) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben Crider—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11842) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. A. Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11843) granting an increase of pension to 
William I. Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11844) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Shrider—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11845) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter J. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11846) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Baird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11847) granting an increase of pension to 
Jasper Williamson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11848) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Nickerson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11849) granting a pension to Philip 
Flath—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11850) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George T. Silvers—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 11851) for the relief of 
ph J. Hughes, of Bossier Parish, La.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11852) granting 
an increase of pension to Homer Day—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11853) 
granting an increase of pension to Henry D. Smead—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11854) granting an increase of pension to 
William Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11855) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Ball—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11856) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Johustonbaugh—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11857) granting an increase of pension to 
John Ludwig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11858) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Fessenden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11859) granting an increase of pension to 
John Lymau—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11860) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Shemery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11861) granting an increase of pension to 
John F. Burkhart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11862) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Corle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11863) granting an inerease of pension to 
William C. Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11864) granting an increase of pension to 
Turtellius B. O’Brian—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11865) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Ott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11866) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles L. Leonhardt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11867) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiah Gurr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11868) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas B. Heiser—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11869) granting an increase of pension to 
John L. G. Robbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) granting a pension to William T. 
East—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: Petition of A. L. Dunbar Lodge, No. 142, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, of Meadville, Pa., against 
the corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Bank of Milwaukee, Wis., for exemption of incorporated banks 
organized under national or state law from the corporation 
amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of Miller Brewing Company, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., against article 6 in the proposed corporation-tax amend- 
ment—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petitions of Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America, A. B. Hess and others, and B. Ezra Herr and 
others, against free tobacco and cigars from the Philippines— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, for the House rates on hosiery—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Newspaper Association, favoring 
reduction of duty on print paper—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

Also, petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
and of the Merchants’ Association of New York, favoring a 
tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rodman Wanamaker, for a statue of the 
American Indian to be erected on Lafayette Island, in the 
Narrows of New York Harbor—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of R. S. Huston and 23 other citi- 
zens of Marengo, Iowa, against a parcels-post law—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 
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Also, petition of Charles Walls and 15 other ¢itizens of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, for a downward revision of the tariff—to the Com- 
inittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL: Petitions of B. Ezra Herr 
and others, A. B. Hess and others, and New England Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, against free tobacco and cigars from the 
Philippines—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
favoring reciprocity in trade with Canada—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Manufacturers, fa- 
yoring a tariff board of revision—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Merchants’ Association of New York, favor- 
ing a permanent tariff commission—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petitions of New England Shoe and Leather Association 
and of tbe Endicott Johnson Company, for free hides—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of O. J. Glenn & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y., for re- 
moval of the duty on oats and hay—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Buffalo Volksfreund Printing Company, 
against any increase of duty on pulp and print paper—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, favoring the House rate on 
hosiery—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Company, of New 
York, against the corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William M. Eisen Company, against removal 
of duty on surgical instruments—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petitions of J. H. Rossbach & Bros. and Rice & 
Hutchins’ specialty house, for free hides—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
against increase of duty of Payne bill on print paper—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Harry W. Bell, favoring free gypsum—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Scandinavian Canadian Land Company, fa- 
voring periodical reductions of the tariff by 5 per cent—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Endicott Johnson Company, for free hides— 
to the Committee ou Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Nassau Bank, against the corporation-tax 
amendment (H, R. 1438)—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Clarence W. Smith, favoring a statue of a 
native Indian for Fort Lafayette Island, in the Narrows of New 
York Harbor—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Skandia Furniture Company, of 
Rockford, Ill., relative to proposed tariff change and against cor- 
poration amendment, ete.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of Austin, Nichols & Co., against 
raise of duty on sweetened biscuit—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of J. Keiber, jr., for a fair protection on litho- 
graphic products—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Rodman Wanamaker, for a statue of the 
American Indian to be erected on Lafayette Island, New York 
Narrows—to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Post-Card Manufacturers and Allied Trades’ 
Protective Association, favoring a higher duty on post cards 
and kindred productions—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers, for House rates on hosiery—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Milton E. Oppenheimer, against a high duty 
on diamonds—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Lace and Embroidery Company, 
against increase of duty on laces, etc.—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, 
favoring an ad valorem duty on wool—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Flandrau & Co., of New York, against raise 
of tariff on automobiles—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the adjutant-general of New York State, 
favoring S. 1691, providing for expenses of encampment of the 
organized militia—to the Committee on Militia. 

Also, petition of Lake Region Waterways Association, for 
appropriation to improve the Acklawaha River—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. - 


Also, petition of presidents and ex-presidents of the United 
Societies of Philadelphia for Relief and Protection of Immi- 
grants, against $10 tax on immigrants—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH : Petition of business men of Elk River, 
Minn., against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Robert Whittaker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Winona Council, No. 3, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of Decatur, Ala., relative to the difficulty 
in providing an -intelligent and practicable plan by which to 
regulate and restrict the landing of unworthy and undesirable 
immigrants on our shores from foreign countries, and our in- 
ability to prescribe and enforce our demands for an investiga- 
tion of the character and record of each immigrant who desires 
to secure passage on a ship to the United States. The best 
way is not to let any vessel from a foreign port have clearance 
papers into a port of ours unless it can show a strict compliance 
with every rule prescribed for the transportation of foreigners 
to our shores—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, for a moderate tariff on butter, cheese, and eggs—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: Petition of Providence Board of Trade, 
against the corporation-tax amendment to the tariff bill (H. R. 
1438)—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNAPP: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Jacob 
Fass—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WATKINS: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
W. J. Hughes—to the Committee on War Claims. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 26, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and 
approved. 
CLAIMS OF KENTUCKY SOLDIERS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 2d instant, a letter from the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Army submitting a tabulated statement of facts and 
orders relating to the history of the drafts in the State of Ken- 
tucky during the civil war, together with the facts and orders 
relating thereto and the number of men actually credited to the 
State and to each county of the State at the time of the drafts, 
etc. (S. Doc. No. 142), which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact filed by the court 
in the cause of Rudolph Minton v. United States (S. Doc. No. 
141), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


THE MARINE CORPS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Navy submitting estimates of defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for provisions, Marine Corps, 
1909, $50,000; fuel, Marine Corps, 1909, $5,000 (S. Doc. No. 
188), which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


J. M. CEBALLOS & co. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
judgment rendered by the Court of Claims on the mandate of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the cause of J. M. 
Ceballos & Co., $205,614.37, ete. (S. Doc. No. 137), which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
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Jetter from the Secretary of State submitting an estimate of 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Department of State 
to defray the expenses in connection with foreign trade rela- 
tions with the Orient and in Latin America (S. Doc. No. 189), 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLMENT OF WINNEBAGO INDIANS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior submitting an item 
for inclusion in the deficiency appropriation bill to carry out 
the provision contained in the Indian appropriation act of 
March 3, 1909, relating to the enrollment of certain Winnebago 
Indians (S. Doc. No. 140), which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bili (H. R. 11797) to attach Ben Hill County to the 
Albany division of the southern district of Georgia, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. DICK. I present a number of telegrams in the nature 
of memorials, which I ask may be printed in the Rxconb. They 
are brief and important, and deal with the subject of the 
admission of iron ore free of duty. I ask that the telegrams 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TELEGRAM FROM THE SOUTH. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 24, 1909. 

Protection on iron and iron ore made possible invest t - 
dred million dollars in fron industry in labame. 5 ore oad 
not only seriously jeopardize this investment already made, but would 
prevent further investments now in sight. Our ores are low grade, and 
owing to our geographical position, entaili heaviest freight rates in 
3 Y, ve 8 eign compet enn Ar situated on sea- 
board and us ore: res m w. chea or and carry 
ocean freights. This district feels it must have duty on ore. me Fos 

EDITOR DAILY LEDGER. SLOSS IRON AND STEEL Co. 
Epiror DAILY NEWS. SOUTHERN STEEL Co. 


W. H. HASSINGER. ALABAMA CONSOLIDATED Inos Y 
Guy R. JOHNSON. ROANE Inox Co. 1 ia 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 25, . 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, July 24, 1909. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of iron-ore producers was held here 
to-day, and a telegram was sent to the President and Vice-President, of 
which the following is a copy, including signature: “ At a meeting held 
here this morning, the nnderaigned firms engaged in the iron-ore busi- 
ness, representing all independent producing mining companies in the 
Lake Superior ore region, with an annual production of over 20,000,000 
tons, respectfully protest against the admission of iron ore free of duty, 
and feel that the reduction made in the Senate bill is all that the in- 
dustry can stand without serious results, and that any further reduc- 

m would be disastrous to the supos and mining interests involved, 
and, incidentally, to hundreds of thousands of men employed in this 
work. We also feel that the wpe frig reduction recommended by the 
Senate committee fully = th the spirit of the Republican plat- 
form. lebay, Norton & „: M. A. Hanna & Co.; Pi Mather 
& Co.: Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company; Corrigan, McKinney & o.; The 
Tod Stambaugh C y; Pittsburg Iron Ore ary oc A Lake Erie 


om 
Ore Company; E. N. Breitung & Co.; H. H. Brown & 
J. G. BUTLER, Ir. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jul „ 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 1 2 
Washington, D. C.: 


A meeting of pig-iron manufacturers reprenen nag a dail roduction 
of approximately 10,000 tons was held at Clevelan to-day. Pt resolu- 
tions passed sending the following telegram to the President and Vice- 
President, including signatures: We regard it to be Imperatfvely nec- 
essary that the duty on pig iron and serap iron of $2.50 per ton, as 
proposed by the Senate committee, should retained, as a reduction 
rom this rate would result in great injury to manufacturers in this 


section.” Upson Nut Company; Struthers rnace Company; The To- 
ledo Furnace Company; Detroit Furnace Company; Stewart Iron Com- 
(Limited); leveland Cliffs Iron Compa: 


n ; Brier Hill Iron and 
Poal. Company; Pickands, Mather & Co.: M. A. “Ae & Co.; Ohio Iron 
and Steel — Youngstown Steel 8 Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company; Claire Furnace Company ; ted Iron and Steel Com- 

any; Pennsylvania Iron and Coal Company; Perry Iron Company; 
irard Iron Company; Columbus Iron and Steel Company.” 
J. G. BUTLER, Jr. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 25, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We have sent the following telegram to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent to-day: “At a meeting held here this morning the undersigned 
independent pro- 


firms engaged in the iron-ore business, representing a 


ducing m 

production o; 
mission of iron ore free 
Senate bill is all that the industry can stand without serious results, 
and that any further reduction would be disastrous to the shipping and 
mining interests involved, and incidentally to hundreds of thousands of 


companies in the Lake Superior ore region, with an annual 
over 20,000,000 to 1 rotest against the ad- 
ki onl feel that the. reduction made in the 


men employed in this work. We also feel that the pro reduction 
recommended by the Senate committee fully complies with the spirit of 
the Republican platform.” 

M. A. Hanna & Co. 


OGLEBAY, Norton & Co. 
Pickanps, MATHER & Co. CLEVELAND CLIFFS IRON Co. 
CORRIGAN, McKinney & Co. Tun Topp Sraunauan Co. 
PITTSBURG Inox ORE Co. Lake Erm ORE Co. 

H. H. Brown & Co. 


E. N. BREITUNG & Co. 


CLEVELAND, Onio, July 24, 1909. 
Hon, CHARLES DICK, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The following tele; 
the Vice-President: “ We regard it to be 3 necessary that 
R per ton as proposed by 


eveland Cliffs Iron COMRERT « 
Pickands, Mather & Co.; M. A 
Company; Youngstown Steel Company; Youngstown Sheet and Tube 


Brier Hill Iron and Coal CompanY 


Company ; Claire Furnace Company ; United Iron and Steel Company ; 
Pennsylvania Iron and Coal Company; Perry Iron Company; Girard 
Iron Company; Columbus Iron and Steel Company.” 


D. B. CHAMBERS, Chairman. 
F. H. Rose, Secretary. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We wish to enter our protest against putting iron ore on the free 
list. The reduction from 40 cents per ton to 25 cents per ton will 
amply carry out the promises of the Republican p platform, and 
miners and mine labor are entitled to eee under that platform. 

HE Top STaMBAUGH COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 23, 1909, 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


We re: lly urge your cooperation in the matter of duty on iron 
ore. It is our belief that the Senate bill rate is proper and should be 


adopted. 
Bonney FLOYD COMPANY. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, July 20, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. 0.: 


We wish to express to you our approval of the Senate bill as regards 
the iron-ore schedule, and we also wish to express our unqualified dis- 
approval of any reduction in the tariff on ore. 

M. A. Hanna & Co. 


WELLSTON, OHIO, July 28, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C.: 


I do not regard free fron ore as fair to furnace interests of Central 
West. Am in favor of Senate bill which, I think, is fair proposition. 
DETROIT FURNACE COMPANY, 
Per J. C. Ciurrs, President. 


Mr. STEPHENSON presented a petition of the board of direc- 
tors of the National German-American Bank of Wausau, Wis., 
praying for the adoption of a certain amendment to the pending 
tariff bill exempting incorporated banks organized under any 
national or state law from the provisions of the proposed tax on 
corporations, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RATES ON IRON AND STEEL. 


Mr. DICK. I present certain important matter, being a com- 
parative statement of the Dingley and Senate rates of leading 
articles of iron and steel. I ask that the statement, together 
with the accompanying letter, be printed in the Recorn and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the statement and accompanying 
letter were referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Youncstown, OHIO, July 14, 1909. 
To THE PRESIDENT: 


I am pending 
ng Dingley rates and the proposed Senate rates on 
in 3 in this section 

0) 


If this is not “ revision downward,” I do 


teel rails cut from $7.86 to $3.92, 1 ag in two; fish plates, 
5 per cent reduction ; steel ingots cut nearly 
twain; iron and steel pipe cut in twain; and so on, ad infinitum. 

Yours, very truly, 


J. G. BUTLER, Je. 
Hon. W. H. Tarr, Washington, D. C. 
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Comparative statement of Dingley and Senate rates on leading articles of iron and steel. 


Articles. Dingley rates. Senate rates. deanad: 
Per cent. 
C EE E T A A e Forty cents per ton Twenty-five cents per ton 271 
Pig Fetes iron kentledge, speigeleisen, and ferro- | Four dollars per ton Two dollars and fifty cents per ton 7 
anese. 
Scrap iron and scrap steel [eun d 374 
Bar iron, square iron, flats, ete. Six- 50 
Charcoal-iron bars, ms, | Twelve do per 334 
girders, and other structural shapes. Five-tenths of one cent per pound. From three-tenths to four-tenths of one cent 40 to 20 
per pound, according to value. 
Boller plates and skelp From five-tenths of one cent per pound to | From three-tenths of one cent per pound to 40 to 20 
twenty-five per cent, according to value. twenty per cent, according to value. 
Sheets of fron or steel and skelp iron or steel From seven-tenths to one and two-tenths cents | From fivetenths of one cent per pound to 284 
per pound, according to value and gauge. Ari pi cent ad valorem, according to 
vi and gauge. 

Ootton tte nana Five-tenths of one cent per pound Three-tenths of one cent per pound.. 40 
Steel rails (requiring fish plates) Seven-twentieths of one cent per po 50 
Railway fish plates or splice bars. Four-tenths of one cent per pound.. 25 
Tin plates and terneplates.........- One and one-half cents per pound. = 20 
Steel ingots, blooms, billets, bars, ete— From three-tenths to four and seven-tenths | From seven-fortieths of one cent per pound (5) 


2 cents per pound, according to value. 


to twenty per cent ad valorem. 


CCC aa E AER ..| Thirty-five per cent ad valorem Thirty per cent ad valorem 143 
Wire rods.......--................-......._._____..| From four-tenths to three-fourths of one cent | From three-tenths to six-tenths of one cent 25 to 20 
per pound, according to value. per pound, according to value. 
Wire From one and one-fourth cents to forty per | From one to one and three-fourths cents per (°) 
per cent ad valorem, according to gauge pound, according to gauge; not less than 
and value. thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 
C TT From one-half to one cent per pound, aceord- From one-half to three-fourths of one cent | Same to 25 
ing to gauge. per pound, according to gauge. 
Oast-iron pipe oo et sess Four-tenths of one cent per pound One-fourth of one cent per ou 1 375 


e Different basis. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. SHIVELY. I present an article from the New York 
Times of this date relative to the pending tariff bill. I ask 
that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

There being no objection, the article was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROOF OF THE INFAMY. 


[From the New York Times, Monday, July 26.] 

A Senator of the United States declared with much earnestness the 
other day that the Aldrich tariff bill did not increase the Dingley 
duties. e must be excused on the ground of pure ignorance. But 
what shall be said of Senator ALDRICH, who, in defending the cotton- 
goods schedule, which advances the duties on cotton cloth in various 

egrees from 10 to more than 120 per cent and applies to three-quarters 
of the cotton-cloth imports, said that these new s fic rates should 
nai 15 do not exceed the equivalent of the present Dingley ad valorem 
rates?" 

Proof that the Rhode Island Senator's statement was untrue is, for- 
tunately, not wanting. No one not technically familiar with the manu- 
facture and trade in cotton cloths could refute him; the schedule has 
been bedeviled, and, we must believe, purposely bedeviled, by the chan 
from ad valorem to specific duties to such a degree that it gives up its 

ilty secrets only under expert scrutiny. To that it has been sub- 
ected. The general committee of the wholesale goods merchants 
of New York has analyzed the Aldrich duties, with astonishing results. 
Take, for example, plain white cotton goods, mercerized, such as are 
used for women's and children's wear. The appended analysis shows 
that the Aldrich bill almost doubles the Dingley duty: 

Plain cotton cloth—Duty increased 923 per cent. 


Under 100 threads square inch (actual count, 84 threads), 27-inch 
width. Cost, 5gd. (11.6725 cents). uare yard, value 15.56 certs. 
Present duty, N ap 305 Dingley law, is 25 per cent ad valorem, 
uals square yard, 3.98 cents; proposed duty, paragraph 313 Senate 
bill, specific based on value (value oyer 15 cents and not over 16 cents), 
63 cents square yard, 6} cents; being mercerized, add additional duty 
under paragraph 321, 1 cent square yard er by wonti of para- 
graph 318), 1 cent; total new duty is 73 cents; difference, 3.61 cents; 
uty increase, 921 per cent. 

As the market pae increases the duty rises. If the price of this 
bleached cotton cloth should advance one-half of a cent a yard the 
analysis shows how Senate revision downward sends the duty upward: 

Same cloth, higher price, duty up 1214 per cent. 

Cost then 6d. if market advances (12.18 cents); square-yard value 
changes from 15.56 cents to 16.24 cents; present duty, paragraph 305 
Dingley law, is 25 per cent ad valorem, equals square yard, 4.06 cents; 

roposed duty, paragraph 313 Senate bill, specific based on value (over 
10 cents square yard), 8 cents square yard, 8 cents; being mercerized, 
add additional duty under paragraph 321, 1 cent square yard (applied 
by wording of paragraph 318), 1 cent; total new duty is 9 cents; differ- 
ence, 4.94 cents; duty increase, 1214 per cent. 

upon simple colored cotton dress „ used by persons of the 
humblest means, valued at 15.10 cents a square yard, the Dingley dut. 
is 35 per cent ad valorem, equal to 5.29 cents a yard. The Aldrich bill 
increases this duty to 7 cents a square yard, or to 8 cents if mercerized, 
an increase of 2.71 cents a yard, or 514 per cent over the Dingley rate. 
Take ordinary white gods used for women's and children's wear: 

Ordinary white goods—Duty increased 48] per cent. 


One hundred to one hundred and fifty threads square inch (actual 
count, 130 threads), 273-inch width. Cost, 61d. (13.20 cents); square 
yard, value 17.28 cents; present duty, noe 306 Dingley law, is 35 
per cent ad valorem, panali uare yard, 6.05 cents; proposed duty, 
paragraph 314 Senate bill, specific based on value (valued over 16 cen 
and not over 20 cents), 8 cents square yard, 8 cents; being mercerized, 
add additional duty under paragraph 321, 1 cent square yard, 1 cent; 
total aor duty is 9 cents; difference, 2.95 cents; duty increase, 481 
per cen 


Cotton cloth valued at 15.75 cents 
colors, now coming in under a Dingley uty of 40 per cent ad valorem, 

ts an increase of 27 per cent under the rivising manipulations of the 

Idrich committee. Colored sateen, a common article used for women’s 
skirts and waists and for linings, valued at 20.96 cents a square yard, 
now dutiable at 40 per cent, goes up to 463 per cent. 

If Senator ALDRICH was ignorant of the working of the cotton sched- 
ule at the time he reported the bill, he can not now plead that excuse. 
These figures are before him. Does he question their accuracy? The 
yalues given and the application of the duty have been verified at the 
New York custom-house and by experts in the Treasury Department at 
the cotton cheat, ua g, expose ‘the Oagtant untruthtulness of ang 

x e e un ulness of an 
oer brey pretense that the Aldrich bill does not increase the Dingley 

Is that what the Republican platform promised? Is that what you 
meant, Mr. President, 8 5 if ý 


r square yard, dyed in plain 


in the land who 
be confronted with this increase of cost. The retailer will 
lain that he, too, has to pay more for the goods. Why? 

but one answer, and it will be 
store and in every littie shop in 


ex- 
iven i t 5 
1 in every great departme: 
e United States. No pagent 
speech, no excuse or paatin of a party mistake could ever get such 
boundless publicity. n eyery home it will be known that the Repub- 
lican Congress and the Taft administration have added 3 or 5 cents 
a yard to the price of common cotton cloth. The burden of that added 
cost, added by Congress, added > Mr. Taft if be signs the bill with 
that schedule unchanged, will be felt in homes that gave votes to elect 
a Republican Congress and a Republican President. To that accountin 
=~ ouse, the Senate, and President Taft are going with their tarii 
W. 


NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION, 


Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
an amendment relative to the compensation of officers and em- 
ployees of the Government employed by the National Water- 
ways Commission, etc., intended to be proposed to the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill, and moved that it be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and printed, which was 
agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRYE: 

A bill (S. 2982) granting an increase of pension to Alonzo 
Cole; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2983) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GUGGENHEIM: 

A bill (S. 2984) to grant certain lands to the town of La 
Junta, Colo. (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 2985) to correct the military record of Frederick 
Bramer (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2986) granting an increase of pension to Barbara 
Downer ; 

A bill (S. 2987) granting an increase of pension to Jacob 
Both; 

A bill (S. 2988) granting a pension to William F. Walker; 

A bill (S. 2989) granting a pension to Harriett Dailey ; 

A bill (S. 2990) granting an increase of pension to Milo S. 
Goldthwait; 

A bill (S. 2991) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. Brady; 

A bill (S. 2992) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
Hardeland (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2993) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
O'Donnell Wood (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2994) granting a pension to Nancy J. Bloomer 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2995) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Harris (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2996) granting a pension to Andrew Archibold 
(with accompanying paper); and 

A bill (S. 2997) granting a pension to Emma G. Ferris (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 2998) granting an increase of pension to Eugene C. 
Burroughs (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2999) granting an increase of pension to Harlan P. 
Sherwin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3000) to provide an American register for the bark 
Catalina; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3001) for the erection of a public building at 
Cookeville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 8002) for the relief of heirs or estate of G. L. 
Irwin, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3003) for the relief of the estate of Patrick Henry 
Watkins, deceased (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8004) for the relief of John H. Jackson (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3005) for the relief of George W. Penney and the 
heirs of Thomas Penney, deceased (with accompanying 


paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8006) for the relief of James B. Hoge (with ac- 
companying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8007) for the relief 8 the estate of John A. Heard, 
deceased (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3008) for the relief o of the estate of George M. 
Carroll, deceased (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3009) for the relief of the estate of Martin Hart- 
man, deceased (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3010) for the relief of heirs or estate of William H, 
Turley, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8011) for the relief of the estate of Washington 
Pryor, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3012) for the relief of the estate of Aaron Mur- 
dock, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3013) for the relief of the estate of Robert Lank- 
ford, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8014) for the relief of the heirs of Erban Powell, 

Peere (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8015) for the relief of the estate of Mary A. 
Henderson. deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3016) for the relief of James B. Brown (with ac- 
companying papers); 

A bill (S. 3017) for the relief of the heirs of David W. 
Knight, deceased; and 

A bill (S. 8018) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Baxter Smith, adminis- 
trator of Hugh C. Jackson, deceased (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3019) granting an increase of pension to Samuel I. 
Scammon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


~ 


By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3020) for the relief of Serapio Romero, late post- 
master at Las Vegas, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3021) providing for the construction of bridges 
across Red River, Taos County, N. Mex., and for other pur- 
poses; and 

A bill (S. 3022) providing for the construction of a bridge at 


Walmsleys Crossing, Taos County, N. Mex.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3023) for the relief of Charles Seiser; and 

A bill (S. 3024) to correct the military record of John Scan- 
lon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3025) granting pensions to soldiers confined in so- 
called confederate prisons; 

A bill (S. 3026) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Stackhouse; 

A bill (S. 3027) granting an increase of pension to Willoughby 
Schaffer ; 

A bill (S. 3028) granting an increase of pension to Theodore 
F. Snyder; 

A bill (S. 3029) granting a pension to Sarah Schafhirt; 
15 bill (S. 3030) granting an increase of pension to Mattie J. 

8: 

A bill (S. 3031) granting a pension to Isabella C. Swisher; 

A bill (S. 3032) granting a pension to Charles E. Stedman; 

A bill (S. 3033) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Dougherty ; 

A bill (S. 8034) granting a pension to Ursula Dickinson ; 
9 bill (S. 3035) granting an increase of pension to Henry K. 

ean 

A bill (S. 8036) granting an increase of pension to Archibald 
K. Eddowes; 

Apu (S. 3037) granting a pension to Frederick W. Ells- 
worth ; 

A bill (S. 3038) granting a pension to Mary H. Sirwell; 

A bill (S. 3039) granting an increase of pension to Frank E. 
Bickford; 
RAS bill (8. 8040) granting an increase of pension to George 

A bill (S. 8041) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Schaddle; 

A bill (S. 3042) granting a pension to Sarah Wood; 

A bill (S. 8048) granting an increase of pension to William 


itz; 

A bill (S. 8044) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Yost; 

A bill (S. 8045) granting an increase of pension to William 
B. Drake; 

A bill (S. 3046) granting a pension to Susan A. Graden: 

A bill (S. 8047) granting a pension to Sarah E. Hendricks; 

A bill (S. 8048) granting an increase of pension to William 
Bessinger : 

A bill (S. 8049) granting a pension to Amelia Harmon; 

A bill (S. 8050) granting an increase of pension to John 
Shroat; and 

A bill (S. 8051) granting a pension to Henry Miller; 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

A bill (S. 8052) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Hurst; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT JUNEAU, ALASKA. 


Mr. SCOTT. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] to the record of the pro- 
ceedings of last Friday, where the bill (S. 2967) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
thereon at Juneau, in the Territory of Alaska, introduced by 
the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. I should like to have the refer- 
ence changed and the bill sent to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. A similar bill was here in the last 
Congress, and there never was any guestion raised but that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds is the proper 
committee to which the bill should go. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I did not know that this 
particular bill had been heretofore before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. If that is the case, I am very 
willing that the reference should be changed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reference 
will be changed and the bill will be referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I wish in this connection to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the Committee on Territories 
has always considered such bills. At least I have now in mind 
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four or five bills providing for public buildings in Territories 
which were before that committee. That is the reason why I 
suggested the other day that this bill providing for a public 
building in Alaska should be referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, Alaska being under the jurisdiction of that committee. 
But the Senator’s statement ends it, and I make no objection. 
Mr. SCOTT. A bill identical with this one was before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in the last Congress. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GUGGENHEIM submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $20,000 for the continuation of the building of the 
post-office and court-house at Colorado Springs, Colo., intended 
to be proposed by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment providing that funds 
accruing: to the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia in the operation of section 1661, Revised Statutes of 
the United States as amended, shall be applicable in the pay- 
ment of expenses heretofore incurred by the participation of 
their organized militia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $20,807.84 to pay the judgment of the Court of Claims in 
the case of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company against 
the United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$292.45 to pay the judgment of the Court of Claims in the case 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company against the 
United States, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of various bridges across and over 
certain navigable waters, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. DICK, it was 

Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers in the case of August Rumpf (S. 4945, 60th Cong., 
Ist sess.), there having been no adverse report thereon. 

On motion of Mr. DICK, it was 

Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers in the case of Dr. Harrison Waggoner (S. 4100, 55th 
Cong., 2d sess.), there having been no adverse report thereon. 

On motion of Mr. DICK, it was 

Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the papers in the case of Dr. Harrison Waggoner (S. 632, 58th 
Cong., 1st sess.), there having been no adverse report thereon. 

On motion of Mr. PILES, it was 


Ordered, That the papers re the bill Pn 8006, 60th wor, 
2d sess.) for the relief of George Jennings, alias rge Fish, be with- 
8 rom the flles of the Senate, there having been no adverse re- 
po ereon. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 

H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 
division of the southern district of Georgia was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


TAXES ON INCOMES, 


Mr. BROWN. I ask that Senate concurrent resolution No. 6 
be laid before the Senate for consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the concurrent 
resolution before the Senate. It will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate concurrent resolution 6, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Brown on the 20th instant, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives .concurring), 
That the President of the United States pe vente to transmit forth: 
with to the executives of the several States of the United States copies 
of the article of amendment proposed by 9 to the state legis- 
Iatures to amend the Constitution of the Unſted States, passed July 
12, 1909, respecting the poner of Congress to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, to the end that the said States may pees to act upon the 
said article of amendment; and that he request the executive of each 
State that may ratify said amendment to transmit to the Secretary 
of State a certified copy of such ratification. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


concurrent resolution, 


Mr. DEPEW. I offer the following amendment to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the con- 
current resolution the following: 


Provi the same be not done by the Secretary of State according to 
custom and precedent. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not care how it reaches 
the executives of the various States, but my own opinion is that 
the orderly and regular way would be for the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, that being the body that passed last on the 
question, to transmit an engrossed or certified copy of the joint 
resolution to the executive of every State, and that would be 
sufficient. Of course, when the various States have ratified the 
amendment, as I hope they will, then the executives of the sey- 
eral States would transmit the ratification to the Secretary of 
State. But, as I view the matter, it is not one in which the 
President of the United States has any part. 

This is a matter with which the Constitution does not con- 
nect the President; and while I would not for one moment sup- 
pose that under any circumstances the President would not 
transmit the joint resolution to the various executives accord- 
ing to the request of Congress, yet this is not executive action, 
and it has absolutely no relation to the executive department. 

I have no objection, however, to its being done in this way. 
I simply want to say that there might arrive a time when I 
would prefer to have it done the other way, and I thus save the 
point. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, in looking at this question I 
find that of the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States since its adoption, the first ten were immediately adopted 
as a part of it, and another came two years afterwards on ac- 
count of the trouble in the election.of the President of the 
United States. Then there was no amendment of the Constitu- 
tion until the civil war came. The habit, I understand, has 
never been varied from that as the amendments have passed 
the two Houses they have been certified by the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State has transmitted them to the 
governors of the various States, and then they have transmitted 
them to the legislatures for their action. 

The reason why I offered this amendment was that it seemed 
to me a reflection upon the Secretary of State that he would 
not perform his duty if the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House had performed their duty. It seemed to 
be also a reflection upon the governors of the various States 
that the President of the United States should request them to 
do what it is their duty to do. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
occasion for much debate over this proposition. The resolu- 
tion, I will say, from the investigation I made, is the usual 
resolution that has heretofore been passed with respect to the 
later amendments to the Constitution. 

The situation is this: A joint resolution proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and, after it is passed by both 
branches of Congress, it is then certified to the Secretary of 
State and is there kept in the archives of that office. In my 
own judgment, I do not think there is any necessity for any in- 
struction from any source. I do not think the Secretary of 
State could defeat the ratification of the, amendment if he 
omitted to send any request to the States or omitted to send a 
copy of the joint resolution to the several governors. But I 
think it better to follow the usual and ordinary course. 

It is not a reflection upon the Secretary of State. Indeed, I 
have no doubt the Secretary of State is anxious to follow the 
usual and trodden path in the matter; and when the President 
is requested to send these notices out, he acts, of course, through 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. DEPEW. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. DEPEW. Has such a resolution as this ever been passed 
when other amendments to the Constitution have been sent out? 

Mr. BROWN. That is my information. A similar resolu- 
tion was adopted as to the -fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, and, I think, to all the later amendments since the war. 

At any rate, as suggested by the Senator from Texas, there 
can be no real objection to this form of a notice, and I hope 
the Senator from New York will withdraw the amendment, 
which is certainly not pertinent, if not impertinent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The Senator from Nebraska has no 
doubt investigated the subject. I have not. I wish to ask him 
whether he finds a precedent for this sort of legislation? 
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Mr. BROWN. I have stated that I am following the prece- 
dents 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. In the adoption of the latest amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It occurs to me that Congress, in pro- 
posing the joint resolution, is performing rather a political than 
a legislative function, and I can not see what the President has 
to do with the matter. It seems to me that when Congress has 
passed the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the legis- 
latures of the various States, it has discharged its entire func- 
tion under the Constitution, and I can not, for the life of me, 
understand what necessity there is for referring the matter to 
the President. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator may be right, but I am follow- 
ing the precedents. It has been the rule and custom, and I see 
no valid objection to it. Certainly none has been urged this 
morning. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator from Nebraska see 
any necessity for doing it at all? 

Mr. BROWN. I said that I was of the opinion that the rati- 
fication of the States-could be had without any notice from any- 
body. My own judgment is that Congress having acted and 
passed the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the executives of the States and the legislatures of the 
States would take official notice, just as a court takes judicial 
notice of the acts and resolutions of Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That would occur to me to be the cor- 
rect view. 

Mr. BROWN. 
do any harm. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
unnecessary thing. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In answer to that, can it be said by the 
Senator that when a thing is always done in this way and thus 
is established by custom, it is unnecessary? It seems to me that 
the statement of the Senator from Nebraska that it is customary 
and usual relieves the matter of any objection, if custom makes 
law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The fact that Congress may have done 
an unnecessary thing three or four times in the past is not to 
me a sufficient reason why it should continue to do an unneces- 
sary thing. I think that both the Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Nebraska will agree that in proposing the amend- 
ment Congress is performing a political rather than a legisla- 
tive function under the Constitution, because it simply proposes 
the amendment, and that sets the machinery in operation. The 
States of the Union take notice of what has occurred and proceed 
under the invitation of Congress to act upon it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wanted to see what the last 
precedent was. I find that when the fifteenth amendment was 
proposed there was offered by Senator Stewart, of Nevada, this 
language, and it was passed on the following day, or at a later 
session on the same day, and apparently without debate. ‘That 
certainly is the last precedent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
DEPEW ]. 

Mr. BACON. I ask that the amendment be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will again read the 
amendment. rt 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator from New York insist on his 
amendment? 

Mr. DEPEW. I should like to hear read the part of the con- 
current resolution instructing the governors to report back. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will first read the original resolution and then the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House 6 concurring), 
That the President of the United States requested to transmit forth- 
with to the executives of the several States of the United States copies 
of the article of amendment proposed by Con to the state legisla- 
tures to amend the Constitution of the Uni States, passed July 12, 
1909, respecting the power of Con to lay and collect taxes on in- 
comes, to the end that the said States may proceed to act upon the said 
article of amendment; and that he request the executive of each State 
that may ratify sald amendment to transmit to the Secretary of State 
a certified copy of such ratification. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be read. 
The Secrerary. It is proposed to add at the end of the reso- 


lution : 


Providing the same be not done by the Secretary of State according 
to custom and precedent. 


Mr. STONE. Let that be read again. 


This is a mere form, and certainly it can not 


I think it is objectionable to do an 


Mr. BROWN. I do not think the Senator from New York 
insists on the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. It would have to be modified, for it apparently 
is not strictly the custom and precedent. 

Mr. DEPEW. I withdraw the amendment. I will ask the 
Senator from Nebraska as to the last clause, “that he. request 
the executive of each State that may ratify said amendment to 
transmit to the Secretary of State a certified copy of such 
ratification,” why should the President instruct the governors 
of the States? 

Mr. BROWN. It is not instructing them; it is simply mak- 
ing a request; and the controlling reason for it is because it has 
been the rule and custom_of the procedure in these matters. 
It seems to me the wiser and safer plan to follow the prec- 
edents. The resolution should be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York with- 
draws his amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, I find, upon examination, 
that the pending resolution is in harmony with the established 
practice in matters of this character. On the 9th of February, 
1865, Senator Trumbull offered a resolution precisely in the 
terms of this resolution, or substantially so. I read from 
page 670 of the Congressional Globe of the second session of 
the Thirty-eighth Congress: 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I offer the following concurrent resolution, and ask 
for its present consideration : 


“A concurrent resolution requesting the President of the United States 
to transmit to the executives of the several United States the 
amendment 7 by Congress to the Constitution respecting the 
extinction of slavery erein. 


“Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be requested 
to transmit to the executives of the several States copies of the arti- 
cle of amendment proposed by Congress to be added to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States respecting the extinction of slavery in the 
United States, to the end that if either of the said States may not have 
already acted upon the said proposed amendment they may proceed 
to do so; and that he ”— 

The President— 


“ request the executive of each State which has ratified or shall here- 
after ratify such amendment to transmit to the Secretary of State a 
certified copy of such ratification.” 

Mr. LODGE. That is identical, I think, with the present 
resolution and the one to which I referred. That is the action 
on the thirteenth amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes; that is correct. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
July 29, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
recutire nominations received by the Senate July 26, 1909. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. č 
Charles H. Dehart to be postmaster at Arthur, Ill., in place 
of Charles W. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 12, 1908. 
MINNESOTA, 
John Burski to be postmaster at Sauk Rapids, Minn., in place 
of Chester A. Coborn, removed. 
: TEXAS. 
Manly B. MeNitt to be postmaster at La Porte, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1909. 
Thomas M. Welch to be postmaster at Longview, Tex., in 
place of Joshua Cooke, jr., deceased. 
VERMONT. 
Frank W. Banister to be postmaster at Readsboro, Vt., in 
place of Ada M. Banister, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Ewecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 26, 1909. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. E 
The following-named commanders to be commanders in the 
navy (to correct dates of rank) : 
William W. Gilmer, 
Robert E. Coontz, 
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William H. G. Bullard, 
Webster A. Edgar, 
Joseph W. Oman, 
Philip Andrews, and 
Harold K. Hines. 
Commander Francis H. Sherman to be a captain in the navy. 
Lieut. Commander Benton ©. Decker to be a commander in 
the navy. 8 
Lieut. Henry C. Mustin to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
navy. 
Lieut. Roland I. Curtin to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy. 
Lieut. Needham L. Jones to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy. 
Lieut. Thomas C. Hart to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy. 
The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in 
the navy: 
George O. Littlefield, 
Otto Johnson, 
Robert J. Vickery, and 
Llewellyn H. Wentworth. 
POSTMASTERS, 
CONNECTICUT, 
William Holmes, at Shelton, Conn. 
ILLINOIS, 
Mary A. Paine, at Xenia, III. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Ferd Reichmann, at Dallas, S. Dak, 
VIRGINIA, 
G. W. Todd, at Galax, Va. 
WASHINGTON. f 
W. P. Edris, at Spokane, Wash. 
J. M. Parrish, at Wilbur, Wash. 
J. D. Stage, at Blaine, Wash. 
; WEST VIRGINIA. 
Benjamin O. Holland, at Logan, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN. - 
Amanda Price, at Wonewoc, Wis. 
WYOMING. 


Alexander Lyall, at Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 


The injunction of secrecy was remoyed from an extradition 
treaty between the United States and the Dominican Republic 
(Executive C, Sixty-first Congress, first session). 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tunspax, July 27, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 23, 1909, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 6. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
What the President of the United States be requested to transmit forth- 
with to the executives of the several States the United States copies 
of the article of amendment proposed by Congress to the state legis- 
latures to amend the Constitution of the United States July 
12, 1909, respecting the power of Congress to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, to the end that the said States may proceed to act upon the 
said article of amendment; and that he request the executive of each 
State that may ratify said amendment to transmit to the Secretary of 
State a certified copy of such ratification. 


THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate concurrent resolution No. 6, and 
consider the same at this time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the following 
Senate concurrent resolution and consider the same at this time. 
The Clerk will report the concurrent resolution.. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House 36 e 
That the President of the United States uested to transmit forth - 
with to the executives of the several States of the United Sates copies 
of the article of amendment proposed by Co: to the state legis- 
latures to amend the Constitution of the United States, passed July 
12, 1909, respecting the poses of Congress to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, to the end that the said States may proceed to act upon the 
said article of amendment; and that he request the executive of each 
State that may ratify said amendment to transmit to the Secretary of 
State a certified copy of such ratification. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

A MEMBER. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What has become of the same kind 
of resolution which was introduced the other day by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] ? f 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not recall any such reso- 
lution, but will make inquiry. 

Mr. PAYNE. That was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Chair is informed, did introduce a concurrent reso- 
lution touching the subject referred to in the Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 6, which has just been read, and under the rules 
of the House it was referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Have we obtained unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I did not hear the 
request, z 

The SPEAKER. For the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution No. 6, which has been reported. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears no objection. 
The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to say anything 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, I had already objected. 

The SPEAKER. Precisely; but the Chair did not recognize 
who objected, and again put the request to the House for objec- 
tion; and no objection being heard, unanimous consent was 
given. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say only a word. 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me it is one of the 
highest privileges of a Member of this House to object to the 
consideration of a proposition of that sort. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is perfectly correct. At this 
time it can only be considered by unanimous consent. The Chair 
put the request for unanimous consent, and some gentleman— 
the Chair did not recognize who—objected. The Chair heard 
the words, “I object.” Again the matter was talked about and 
again the Chair—not in a whisper, but in a loud and audible 
voice—put the request and paused; and hearing no objection, 
unanimous consent was given, and now having been given, to 
rescind the unanimous consent would require such action as the 
House may deem proper to take in the circumstances. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I only desire to say a word. This 
resolution is the usual resolution and in the usual form. I 
think it has not always been adopted by Congress, but it seems 
to be the proper method of procedure to inform the States of the 
action which has been taken by both Houses of Congress, and 
that is the reason why this resolution was passed through the 
Senate and why it should be concurred in now. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BARTLETT] several days ago introduced a 
similar resolution. I was not present in the House when that 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
but I understand that that resolution was referred there. It 
seems to me the simplest method and most direct method is to 
concur in the Senate resolution. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, 
York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will. A 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] that this 
concurrent resolution ought to be passed, and passed at once. I 
introduced the first resolution on this subject a few days ago, but 
failed to get consent to pass it, as the Rrcorp will show. I 
am not criticising anyone for not giving unanimous consent, but 
I am fully in accord with the statement made by the gentleman 
from New York as to the propriety of this resolution. Now, we 


Will the gentleman from New 


have it from the Senate in such shape that it can be properly 
passed, and it ought to be passed. ‘The legislatures of two 
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States are now in session, or, rather, one in session and one 
soon to convene; and if the amendment is not submitted to them 
now, it will be probably a year in one case and two years in 
another before the legislature conyenes, and those two States, 
I think I can safely assert, will surely adopt the amendment. I 
refer to the States of Alabama and Georgia. The Georgia 
legislature is now in session, and the Alabama legislature will 
soon convene. It may be true that the States might proceed 
without the formality of the notice provided by the resolution, 
but this follows the precedents, and I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER]. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to the adop- 
tion of this resolution, but on a former occasion I did object to 
the consideration of a resolution similar to this. I then stated, 
and I repeat now, that the resolution is entirely unnecessary, 
although it has precedents. It is unnecessary because by the 
adoption of the joint resolution every State in this Union was 
notified and obliged to take notice of the fact and could act 
without any certificate from the Secretary of State or from any 
source, and that was the rule relating to constitutional amend- 
ments in the beginning in the days of George Washington. This 

resolution is not without precedent, I agree, but it only requires 
the States to report when they ratify the resolution, whereas it 
may be important that the States should report a dissent from 
the resolution, and that condition happened in the adoption of 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the ‘United 
States. Now, Mr. Speaker, having said that much, I am going to 
yote for the resolution in its present form. 

Mr. LASSITER rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. What does the gentleman from Virginia de- 
sire? 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know if the motion 
is debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor and is entitled to one hour. 

Mr. PAYNE. How much time does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia require? I will yield to the gentleman if he will tell me 
how much time he desires. 

Mr. LASSITER. I desire to control the time for one hour 
of debate. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not yield to the gentleman for that pur- 
pose. [Cries of “Regular order!”] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question. 

The previous questien was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. Those in favor of agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution will say “aye;” those opposed, “ no 

Mr. LASSITER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House ad- 
journ. . 

The SPEAKER. One moment. The ayes have it and the 
resolution is agreed to. What is the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. LASSITER. That the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the House adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the concurrent resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House ad- 
journ to-day it adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question for information, and that is when the 
conferees—the Republican conferees—are going to call us in? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman will tell me, I will tell him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Some of the Members have be- 
deviled the life out of me to find out, and I want to know. 

Mr. PAYNE... If the gentleman will tell me where I can 
find out, I will tell him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE]. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


print as a House document the report of the Board of Visitors 
to the Naval Academy for 1909 (H. Doc. No. 89). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print as a House document the report of the 


Board of Visitors to the Nayal Academy for the current year. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman if that report contains a full account of the 
mismanagement, hazing, and all things like that? 

Mr. OLCOTT. It does not. It is a report of the Board of 
Visitors appointed by the President of the United States. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And not of investigation? 

Mr. OLCOTT. And not of investigation. It is only a short 
report. The reason I am asking to have it published as a 
House document is because I am in possession of a letter from 
the Secretary of the Navy, in which he says that the appropria- 
tion for printing for the current year is exhausted, and there- 
fore he is unable to print the report. As this is the report 
of the Board of Visitors appointed in pursuance of the statute, 
it should be printed. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman whether this is a re- 
port of officials of the Government? 

Mr. BATES. It is. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Some of the members of the Board of Visitors 
are appointed under the statute by the President, others by the 
Senate, and others by the House. They are the official Board of 
Visitors provided by the statute. 

Mr. MANN. Is it usual to print this report? 

Mr. OLCOTT. It has always been printed, but never as a 
House document before, because the money has been available 
in the Navy Department. 

Mr. MANN. It is usually printed by the Navy Department, 
as I understand it? 

Mr. OLCOTT, Out of the appropriation for printing. 

Mr. MANN. Is it intended to have it printed now both as a 
House document and also by the department? 

Mr. OLCOTT. The Secretary of the Navy has notified me 
that it is impossible for him to print it, because he has not any 
more money, and it seems to me a pity that a Board of Visitors 
should go down and make certain recommendations, and then 
not have the report in print, so that it can be of some use here- 
after. 

Mr. MANN. While I would not admit that it is a pity, if it is 
a official document and only to be printed once, I will not 
object. 

Mr. OLCOTT, It is only to be printed once. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I for the time being renew the 
objection of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman a question or two. I could not 
hear all that was said. I assume this is a report made by the 
gentlemen, citizens, who went to Annapolis as a Board of Vis- 
itors? 

Mr. OLCOTT. That is so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And your proposition is to print it in the 
shape of a report? 

Mr. OLCOTT. As a House document. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Why has not the Naval Academy printed it? 

Mr. OLCOTT. The Secretary of the Navy reports to me that 
the appropriation for printing and binding for the Navy Depart- 
ment has been exhausted, and that they haye no money that is 
available for the purpose of printing this report. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I will ask the gentleman if he thinks that 
any harm would result to the administration and to the proper 
maintenance and development of the navy if the report were not 
printed at all? 

Mr. OLCOTT. I do; because I think some of the recommen- 
dations made are of very great value, and it is important that 
they should be printed so that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
may have them for consideration in framing the legislation 
coming from that committee. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I believe that if a reward were offered, 
outside of the members of the Board of Visitors, for a man who 
had ever read one of these reports, no very great risk would be 
taken. I would like to say to the gentleman that last year, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Military Affairs, an 
amendment to the statute was adopted abolishing the Board of 
Visitors to the Military Academy, and that it resulted in the 
saving of more than $3,000; and if a similar amendment were 
made to the statute with reference to the government of the 
Naval Academy, I have no doubt it would result in a like say- 
ing. It is the opinion of an overwhelming. majority, if not the 
universal opinion of members of the committee, that there is no 
need of an expenditure of three to five thousand dollars a year 
to permit a set of very agreeable and amiable gentlemen to 
come from San Francisco, Texas, New York, and elsewhere to 
the Naval Academy on a junket at public expense and merely to 
write a report.. That is exactly what was done and practically 
all that was done under the old procedure at the Military Acad- 
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emy, and it has been shown by the operation of the amended 
law a the academy has not been injuriously affected by its 
repeal. 

I shall not object to the printing of this report at this time, 
for it would pain these gentlemen not to get into print, but under 
similar circumstances again I would object. These gentlemen 
are no doubt proud to see their views in print, but I do not 
think that they will accomplish any general good, no matter how 
distinguished they may be, for they will never be read by Mem- 
bers of Congress, to whom their recommendations are addressed. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will ask the gentleman whether this report 
has been regularly made to the House? 

Mr, OLCOTT. It has been regularly made; I have it in my 
hand. It is signed and is made to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. KEIFER. I think the gentleman did not understand my 
question. Has it been made to the House—sent to the House? 

Mr. OLCOTT. It has been sent to the Secretary of the Navy, 
in accordance with the statute. 

Mr. KEIFER. But has it ever been brought here in the form 
of a report to the House? 

Mr. OLCOTT. There were several Members of the House on 
the Committee, and I am asking to have it printed at this time. 

Mr. KEIFER. I suggest that you have it printed as a House 
document and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. OLCOTT. I merely ask to have it printed as a House 
document. 

Mr. KEIFER. I want it to go to the committee, so that mem- 
bers of the committee can have the entire matter of the report 
for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print some remarks on the question of waterways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp some remarks upon the subject of water- 
ways. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will ask leave to extend re- 
marks, I will make no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I amend my request. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the House is in disorder, and it is impossible to hear what is 
said. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, in order to meet 
the objection of the gentleman from Illinois, I make the request 
that I be given the privilege to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania as {s 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of the waterways. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the announce- 
ment that the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association will 
hold {ts second annual convention in the city of Norfolk, 
Va., November 17, 18, 19, and 20 next, and’ that the President 
of the United States, the Vice-President, the Speaker of the 
House, and various Senators and Representatives will attend 
that convention is of especial significance at this time. It 
is not only in line with similar movements in the Mississippi 
Valley and along the Pacific and Gulf coasts and the Great 
Lakes, but it indicates that a reawakening upon the impor- 
tance of internal improvement through the development of 
inland waterways has taken firm hold upon the people of the 
East. That the movement is not confined to any one State is 
demonstrated by the fact that Virginia hospitality will be meted 
out at Norfolk in November to representatives of every one of 
the Atlantic seaboard States, who first began their deliberations 
in Philadelphia in 1907, and who then, in 1908, moved upon the 
southern country, when Florida, Maine, and all the intervening 
States assembled, through their representatives, in Baltimore. 
It was following the Baltimore convention, and largely in con- 
sonance with the resolutions adopted there and at Philadelphia, 
that Congress, through the last rivers and harbors bill, provided 
for a continuous survey of the long-neglected inland waterway 
from New England to the Gulf. Under that authorization the 
efficient Chief of Engineers has apportioned the work to boards 
of the corps, who are now making the preliminary examinations 
and surveys in sections from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C.; 
from Beaufort, N. C., to Key West, Fla.; and from the east or 
Atlantic coast of Florida through the northern end of the penin- 
sula along the Gulf, inside, to New Orleans, the latter section 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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being the project of the Atlantic and Mississippi Inland Water- 
ways Association, whose membership is largely resident in the 
Gulf States. 

AN INLAND WATERWAY BELT LINE. 

The preliminary work thus imposed upon the Corps of Engi- 
neers is of great moment; and considering the population di- 
rectly affected by the proposed improvement and the commercial 
importance of it, gives promise of greater immediate return to 
the people of the United States than does the Panama Canal, 

Such a waterway carried to its full extent means nothing 
more nor less than the completion of an inland belt line or cir- 
cuit by which, when other means of transportation should be- 
come inadequate, the good Lord in His original dispensation 
apparently intended the peoples of this land should be brought 
together. It requires but a glance at the map and a cursory 
knowledge of the physical conditions to show the feasibility of 
running an inside water line from the factories of New England 
to the farms of Florida; thence along the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Mississippi River, up the Mississippi, through improved 
waterways, to the Great Lakes, and thence by the way of the 
Erie Canal, or the St. Lawrence and its connecting waters, to 
the place of beginning. Not an idle or visionary proposition 
this, but a real, live suggestion, which a few men, in boats of 
moderate draft, have already successfully undertaken to demon- 
strate. It is possible to complete this water belt line, and there 
is good reason to believe the people are generally beginning to 
realize the advantages it would bring to agriculture, commerce, 


and industry. 
SPEND OUR MONEY AT HOME. 


At this time I can not fully discuss the reasons for open- 
ing up this completed circuit of eastern, middle west, northern, 
and southern waterway routes. It involves too many fea- 
tures—transportation, irrigation, water power and conserva- 
tion, the investment of capital, the employment of labor, and 
the building over and improvement of waste lands—all very 
proper factors for governmental consideration; but I will say, 
in passing, that the Congress which indulges its generous im- 
pulses with regard to Panama and our island possessions could 
not spend our national wealth more advantageously than here in 
our own country, North, East, South, and West, where it will 
circulate amongst those who create it, and where every. dollar 
spent will be in the nature of an investment, the dividends from 
which must return to the Treasury and the people. : 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC APPROPRIATIONS. 


As it is, the Government up to 1907 has not spent altogether 
upon rivers and harbors more than $552,000,000. This is all 
that has been done for 50,000 miles of navigable streams, in- 
cluding harbors, in the 46 States and the Territories. That it 
has not been unduly generous is shown by comparison with 
France, a Republic not so large as the single State of Texas, 
which, since 1814, has spent upon the improvement of rivers and 
harbors a total of $700,000,000. Of the whole $552,000,000 ap- 
propriated for our own country, $208,000,000 went into the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, while the great Atlantic seaboard States, with 
all their important rivers and revenue-producing harbors, were 
kept down to about $140,000,000, or only twice as much as the 
city of Manchester spent in a single generation upon the 30-mile 
canal which brings the ocean steamers away from the Mersey 
River opposite Liverpool, through the farms and gardens of 
northern England, to the scenes of its own activities in inland 
manufacturing and industrial enterprises. 


THE PEOPLE PATIENT, BUT AWAKENING. 


There are 30,000,000 people in the States bordering the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the wonder is that they have waited so long and 
so patiently for better facilities to promote the interchange of 
commerce as between themselves, their western cousins, and 
their friends across the sea. 

One of the reasons for permitting the great water transporta- 
tion facilities of the East to remain inactive may have been 
the trend of commerce toward the superior speed facilities of 
the railroad—it could not have been due to freight rates, which 
are far less by water—but if this be true, it can no longer 
avail, since the railroads themselves have been seeking relief 
from the pressure and congéstion of freight resultant from mod- 
ern industrial progress. The lack of cohesive effort along the 
coast, or the disorganizing effects of special or sectional inter- 
ests, may have been in a measure accountable for the eastern 
slump in waterway development; but whatever the cause, the 
broad and comprehensive platform of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association has stirred the people of the coast to a 
realization of their plight and has made its impress upon Con- 
gress. The resolutions adopted at the Baltimore convention 
were the basis of the authorization for the surveys now being 
conducted by the army engineers. They present so clearly and 
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emphatically the position of the Atlantic States upon this ques- 
tion that L reproduce them herewith, in part: 
PLATFORM ADOPTED AT BALTIMORE, 


Resolved, That the business interests of the seaboard population di- 
rectly, and of the entire Nation. indirectly, require the removal at the 
earliest possible moment of the natural obstructions to a free interior 
deep-water route from Massachusetts Bay to: Key West along the lines 
indicated ting canals and by surveys made under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States. 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the members of this association 
and of several of the foremost railway experts in the country, the con- 
struction of this water highway can alone give gravely necessary and 

rmanent relief to the business of transportation already hampered. by 
nsufficient facilities and threatened with more serious obstruction in 
the early future. 

Resolved, That the evidence is conclusive that an interior deep-water 
channel along the coast will be likely to re even very large cost 
voan a brief period by reducing the charges for the movement of com- 
m es. 

Resolved, That the canals should be digged in any case by the Federal 
Government; first, because the Government alone has authority over 
na le waters; second, because all the canals should be free, but 
chiefly because the enterprise, planned in the interests of peace, will 
have: incalculable value for the whole Nation in case of war. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this association Congress should 
deal with this problem as a permanent remunerative national invest- 
ment, and not as a matter of making annual expenditures; and, in view 
of the need for the earliest: relief from the impending congestion of rail- 
road transportation, the money required for deeper waterways should 
be met by an issue of bonds. 

Resolved, That this association warmly commends and asks of Con- 
gress; at its present session, the continuation and deepening of the 
waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., now in process of con- 
struction under an pA gC siemens and project heretofore adopted by 
Congress; it asks Congress shall make the aware a Chesa- 
peake Canal the property of the Federal Government and begin its 
reconstruction in accordance with the. recommendation of the Agnus 
commission; that surveys shall be made for a canal from Beaufort 
south and from the Delaware River to New York Harbor; that the Hud- 
son. River shall be deepened so as to meet in its upper 
needs of the traffic upon the improved Erie Canal; and that all neces- 
sary promotion shall be given to the projects for opening a channel 
between Long Island Sound and Massachusetts 

Resolved, t this 
to the Atlantic Dee 

referring no one in 
t each link shall be dealt with promptly. and in accordance with the 
re ments in its relation to the to undertaking. 


Valley; and, whenever the 
— . —— to that 5 
ciation stands ready to 
tion favorable to that 


a rou 
within reasonable limits of cost, this asso- 
te with other sections in promoting legisla- 
t waterway. The movements for a water- 
way connecting the Mississippi with the Atlantic Ocean and the Atlantic 
with the Gulf, together with other waterway improvements which are 
shown to be: practicable, also have our sympathy and cooperation, This 
association is committed to a broad, liberal policy consistent with the 
demands of commerce. 


THE WRECKAGE UPON CAPE COD. 


Mariners and merchants are well aware of the danger points 
along the Atlantic coast. New England above Boston is rocky, 
but the greatest menace to commerce and navigation is the hook 
of sand that juts out from Massachusetts, and is known as 
“Cape Cod.” Around this stretch of land from Boston to New 
York the distance is 300 nautical miles. The vast shipping in- 
terests that are carried upon the sea around this point are sub- 
ject to fogs, adverse winds, and shoals, delays occasioned by 
which add extensively to the cost, as also to the danger of the 
passage. It is estimated that more than 30 lives and $500,000 
in property are annually Iost on Cape The loss. on com- 
merce passing round the cape is said to average 40 cents a ton. 
Statistics have been adduced to show that fully 1,000 disasters 
have occurred upon this cape in twenty years. The lives and 
commerce thus concerned belong not alone to Massachusetts, 
but to every State along the coast. Much of the Boston business 
comes from the South; much of it comes from New York. We 
are asking the Government to find an inside passage from Bos- 
ton to New York that will shorten the distance between the two 
cities, save the long and hazardous run outside ef Cape Cod, 
and enable human freight and commerce to come and go be- 
tween the centers of population on standard time. A private 
company is now dredging a ship canal 73 miles across the neck 
of the cape, via Buzzards Bay, promising to reduce the distance 
between Boston and New York from 300 nautical miles to 226. 
Under the authorization of Congress in the last rivers and har- 
bors bill, examinations of other inside waterways are being 
made, the adoption of which, as a part of the trunk-line canal, 
would shorten the distance still more and bring the course into 
the quiet waters of Long Island Sound safe from the perils of 


Point Judith. 
FROM NEW YORK TO: PHILADELPHIA. 


From New York, with its Hudson River connections with the 
Erie Canal and the Great Lakes and Canada, an inside passage 
now runs to Philadelphia via the Raritan Bay and River, the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal, and the Delaware River. Small 


boats and barges—drawing not more than 7 feet and having the 


time to pass through 13 locks in a ennal running 44 miles now 
make the connection between the two great cities or pass farther 
north or south. From New York to Philadelphia the distance 
by this route, which bisects the State of New Jersey, is 90 nau- 
tical miles. If the small craft that now move through the canal 
were to attempt the outside passage from New York, they would 
be obliged to run down the New. Jersey coast along the shoals 
of Barnegat, beyond the bars of Cape May, and up the Dela- 
ware Bay and River, a distance to- Philadelphia of 229 nautical 
miles. The big ships do that now. It is the only way open to 
them, for the canal which could be made to accommodate them 
the canal which shortens the distance between. the two cities 139 
nautical miles, which would shelter life and avoid the risk of 
yaluable property—is totally inadequate for the purpose. We 
are asking the Government to open that inside passage, or some 
other like it, to the requirements of trade and opportunity. 
SAVING DISTANCE TO BALTIMORE. 


The Delaware River, with 80 feet of water, carries the project 
to a point favorable for a cut across the State of Delaware to 
Chesapeake Bay. An existing canal, known as the “ Chesapeake 
and Delaware,” now unites these two bodies of water. Its pur- 
chase by the Government has been recommended: by the Agnus 
Commission and by the Committee on Railways and Canals. 
The canal is about 134 miles long. It brings Philadelphia to 
within 934 nautical miles of Baltimore. It is in use most of 
the year by passenger boats and barges, the latter engaged ex- 
tensively in the lumber trade with Virginia and North Carolina. 
The greatest saving of sailing distance for any point along the 
coast is made by this inside passage, for the outside passage 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore necessitates a run of 350 nautical 
miles down the Delaware River and Bay and out to sea to below 
Cape Charles and up the Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore. Apart 
from the risk to life, the marine insurance, and delays incident 
to the long outside course, it is worth noting that the difference 
in freight rates on 1,000 feet of lumber shipped from North 
Carolina north is as $2.50 to $5.50 in favor of the inside passage. 

THE SOUNDS BELOW NORFOLK. 

A comparatively straight course from Baltimore to Norfolk 
down the Chesapeake Bay and across Hampton Roads to the 
Elizabeth River reaches the existing canals—the old Dismal 
Swamp and the Chesapeake and Albemarle—which connect with 
the Albemarle, Croatan, and Pamlico sounds, and complete the 
inside passage from Boston to the Atlantic Ocean at Beaufort, 
N. ©. Strange as it may seem, these little-known bodies of 
water, Albemarle (fresh) and Pamlico (salt and brackish), are 
the largest water areas in the country except the Great Lakes. 
Fed by 2,500 miles of rivers, they have practically no outlet to 
the ocean. There are a few shallow inlets, but none of them 
suitable for extensive commerce. The vessels that find their 
way south through the upper canals and waterways into these 
sounds are caught in a cul-de-sac, around which they sail, but 
out of which they can not go except by the way they eame. 
And yet the sounds protect the craft that use them from Capes 
Lookout and Hatteras, the latter the most feared by mariners 
of all the dangerous capes along the Atlantic coast: We are 
asking the Government to cut through the barriers at the 
southern end of Pamlico Sound to let the shipping through. 
When this is accomplished, the vessels that start inland from 
Boston, by keeping the course herein outlined, may pass out 
into the Atlantic Ocean below Cape Hatteras, with barely a 
glimpse of the ocean throughout the entire inside distance of 
739 nautical miles. At this point, it is due to my colleague, Mr. 
SMA of North Carolina, to say that through his energy an 
appropriation was secured to run a canal from Pamlico Sound 
to the ocean-at Beaufort, and that dredges are now at work 
making this important and long-deferred connection between 
the sounds and the ocean. 

CONNECTING WITH KEY WEST. 

Before the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association was formed 
at Philadelphia, in October, 1907, it was believed that the com- 
mercial importance of the proposed inland chain was largely 
confined to the 739 miles of existing canals and waterways from 
Boston to Beaufort. It developed at that conference, however, 
that the States south of North Carolina would not be satisfied 
if the chain stopped at that point. The natural inside water- 
ways of South Carolina and Georgia below Georgetown, and the 
importance of the ports of Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Brunswick, Fernandina, Jacksonville, and Miami readily dem- 
onstrated the wisdom of carrying the project below the North 
Carolina outlet. 

In fact, it has since been asserted that the engineering features 
are not so imposing as they are in the Northern States. Notable 
progress has been made in canal construction along the entire 
east coast of Florida; a single company in that State is now 
constructing the link from St. Augustine to Jacksonville, the 
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opening of which will practically complete an inside waterway 
from the St. Johns River to Key West. It is believed by the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association that all these water- 
ways and canals from Bostun to Key West should be treated as 
a single project. Congress has accepted that view of the situa- 
tion, and the engineers of the army are proceeding with the 
examinations upon these lines. 
REASON AND FEASIBILITY TO RULE. 


Through the aid of Congress the whole project has been very 
much advanced. When the engineers have completed their 
work, we will be given an estimate of the cost of the undertak- 
ing and will be enabled to judge of its commercial importance. 
That a large sum of money will be eventually required to work 
out the entire project goes without saying. No man is asking 
that a lump appropriation be made for the project, or that it 
shall be entered upon precipitously. Its advocates are seeking 
to cooperate with Congress upon the plan of procedure that may 
be determined most reasonable and feasible. The project can 
not be completed in a day or a year. No one expects that it will 
be; but that a beginning shall be made looking to the ultimate 
completion of the entire project is not only urged, but insisted 
upon. The opening of the pocket of sounds at Beaufort is a 
step in the right direction, but this is more in response to an 
immediate necessity than it is a test of the commercial yalue of 
a trunk-line waterway. We do not ask that enormous sums be 
applied to dredging and maintenance where commercial neces- 
sity, existent or remotely prospective, does not warrant the 
expenditure; nor do we seek to saddle the expense of main- 
tenance upon the Government where there is no justification 
for it. We simply ask that work shall be authorized upon that 
link which shall be ascertained by population and commerce to 
best warrant it. If the test shall be made as between two large 
cities, it will be soon demonstrated whether an improved inland 
waterway of assured width and depth is a good thing or a use- 
less thing. If it is proven a good thing and, as a result, popula- 
tion and commerce both increase, it will not be a difficult matter 
to carry the project along to the next point of vantage and then 
to the next, until the whole chain is completed. 

FACTORS IN PEACE OR WAR. 

By the same reasoning may the widths and depths of the 
waterway be considered. The authorization from Boston to 
Beaufort is for a maximum depth of 25 feet, and from Beau- 
fort south to Key West, 12 feet. Suppose the start is made at 
either, or less than either, of these depths. It will easily 
demonstrate the need of greater depth, if the lesser depth be 
proven insufficient. So weak are the existing links in the whole 
chain that only motor boats or barges drawing less than 7 feet 
of water can now safely navigate the canals from the southern 
side of Cape Cod to the North Carolina waters. Even the small 
and cranky torpedo boats of the navy, which are always in 
great risk at sea, can not use them along the entire route. 
Sometimes they get through the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, which has a depth of 9 feet; but careful inquiry and cal- 
culation is usually made before the trip is attempted. The re- 
regrettable feature of this situation is that probably none of 
our Atlantic inland waterways, at existing depths, would be of 
any strategic use whatever should a foreign assault be made 
upon any of our ships along the coast. We have allowed the 
opportunity, which any smaller foreign country would have 
quickly turned to commercial and military advantage, to slum- 
ber and decay. We may not at once repair the damage that 
has resulted from our indifference and procrastination. We 
can not repair it at all without expenditure; but that we shall 
no longer neglect it is the hope and expectation of the repre- 
sentative body of American citizens who shall assemble at Nor- 
folk in November under the auspices of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association, and in the interest of the commerce, 
industry, and unity of the Atlantic seaboard States. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF WATERWAYS. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, having epitomized the story of the 
Atlantic waterways moyement, I desire to say a few words 
upon the general subject. In the earlier days we were strong 
on waterways. We have fallen behind rather than kept abreast 
of the general procession. We have not understood the value 
of improving our streams and keeping our harbors prepared 
for the commerce of the world, as it is understood in the 
European countries. We understood it when our forefathers 
began to build, but we overlooked it when opportunities for 
making the almighty dollar came our way. 

The founders of the country looked naturally to the water- 
ways. They built their homes beside them. They sought the 


waterways and the valleys to avoid the sweeping winds of 
winter, to protect themselyes against the Indians, or to be pre- 
pared readily to move from one section of the country to an- 
The stories of Ticonderoga and Crown Point will bring 


other. 


to mind some practical lessons in inland waterways. We were 
preparing in the colonies to protect ourselves against the 
French and Indians. We crected barriers along the waterways 
to block the Canadian invaders. We had no fear of invasion 
except by way of Lake Champlain and Lake George. 


WASHINGTON A WATERWAYS MAN. 


Nor was there any disregard of the value of waterways in 
the Revolutionary era. From a convention to consider water- 
ways was evolved the Constitutional Convention. George Wash- 
ington and his compatriots were students of this problem. They 
were thinking of the development of the great western country. 
They were looking for trade and opportunity, hoping the day 
would come when they might penetrate the great West and 
when the West might come overland to the sea. They formu- 
lated plans; they had their surveys. 

James Monroe presented to Congress some of the most elabo- 
rate schemes for the development of the country; many of them 
are reproduced in the thoughts of men who are agitating for 
the improvement of the internal waterways at the present time. 
They counted upon reaching the interior by the streams. Penn- 
sylyania’s earlier supremacy in commerce and maritime affairs 
was due mainly to her rivers and canals. It was not until 
De Witt Clinton, rejected by Congress in 1812, induced the Em- 
pire State to construct the Erie Canal that the city of New 
York became the great American metropolis. The secret of the 
ascendency of that city lies in the impetus given to its harbor by 
the trade of the Lakes, which found an outlet to the sea 
through the Mohawk Valley and the Hudson River. 

RAILROADS SUPERSEDE THE CANAL. 


The influence of the canal as a developer of the Nation can 
not be discounted. Trade followed the canal until the advent 
of the railroad. The canal was the chiefest transportation fac- 
tor until the early thirties. All the great commerce of the 
country had been water borne; but along with the railroad 
came a change. Business men are not to be blamed for seeking 
new investments; as they took up with the railroad the rail- 
road grew, and the canal gradually disappeared. It need not 
now be discussed whether the railroad absorbed the canal or 
whether it was responsible at all for its abandonment. The 
fact is, that after the country was gridironed with canals, as it 
is to-day gridironed with railroads, the canals closed up and in 
many instances disappeared. The railroad has been a great 
agency for good. It has brought the wilderness to the sea; it 
has entered the forest and peopled it. It has drawn cities to- 
gether; it has brought about the mingling of communities; it 
has made men, who formerly stood apart, understand each other. 
It has brought the Atlantic to the Pacific; it has brought the 
Lakes to the Gulf, There is no denying the advantages of the 
railroad, for in truth it may be said that next to religion and 
education the railroad has been the great advance agent of 


civilization. 
LIMIT OF SERVICEABILITY REACHED. 


But wonderful as has been the infiuence of the railroad in the 
realm of human achievement, it has come to be gravely ques- 
tioned whether the power of the railroad to promptly and fully 
comply with the reasonable demands of human activity has not 
attained the limit. Prior to the panic of 1907 it was freely con- 
ceded by eminent railroad men that the top notch of railroad 
serviceability for present requirements had been reached. Great 
magnates were counseling with each other as to the importance 
of conserving the resources of our wasteful country. They were 
figuring upon electrification as a substitute for steam. They 
calculated the ore and coal supply as it affected the use and cost 
of rails and fuel. They admitted that the population of the 
country, grown to 90,000,000, had exceeded in proportion the ca- 
pacity of the railroads as common carriers now and for years to 
come. There was, in fact, at that time a car shortage. The 
business of the country had so grown, the output of the laborer 
in the mill and the tiller of the soil had so multiplied that the 
great trunk lines and their myriad feeders were staggering 
under the pressure. It is recalled that grain was rotting in the 
fields of the Northwest; that coal was stored in dusky pyramids 
in Pennsylvania; that piles of apples in the Niagara and Ore- 
gon countries had risen to the height of the limbs that had borne 
their weight; that machinery and tools were standing idle at 
the railroad stations of New England; that potatoes and toma- 
toes in Florida were without a market. All that was needed 
then was cars, more cars, and yet more cars. It was the cry of 
the manufacturer, it was the cry of the farmer and the pro- 
ducer of the land. 

THE OPINION OF MR. HILL IN 1907. 


This, indeed, was the golden period of American prosperity, 
a period we should not forget, nor upon the experience of which 
we should fail to improye as opportunity offers, In the midst 
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of it all came a clarion call from the West. It was the voice 
of one of the greatest railroad men of his day. He would “ hark 
us back” to the soil; he would have us continue to “till the 
earth;” he would have us go on with our wonderful produc- 
tion, but he would have us relieve the iron horse. I well remem- 
ber his startling declaration: 

“We must prepare,” said he, “to utilize the waterway as a 
common carrier. We must employ our greatest water- 
way (the Mississippi) as an important part of the transporta- 
tion system of the country. The railroads are now unequal to 
the demands upon them. The farmer, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer are feeling loss from the uncertainty and delay 
in their shipments. Unless commerce can have an adequate 
channel, it must decline.” 

Thus spoke Mr. James J. Hill before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in December, 1907. If he, experienced and 
farseeing railroad chief, could hold these views with regard to 
the new and promising Middle West, what, pray, must have 
been his deductions concerning the bottled-up New Englanders, 
whose raw materials must come and whose finished product 
must flow through the railroad neck converging at New 
York? ` 

AN OBJECT LESSON FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 

In the treatment of the waterways problem, in relation to 
government expenditures, the greatest consideration should be 
given to the wealth producers. Neither the army nor the navy 
nor the Department of Justice are wealth-producing factors of 
the country. They are the protectors of the country’s wealth, 
but they do not create it. They are dependent altogether upon 
the agriculturist and the industrialist. These are the funda- 
mental producers of our national life; upon them we must 
depend, and to them we should give respectful allegiance; 
and it would seem to be the part of wisdom, since we main- 
tain a standing army and an extensive navy, that ordinary 
businesslike precautions should be taken by us to protect our 
own property. 

I refer for a moment to the strategic side of the waterways 
question. A single instance will suffice to illustrate. In a 
recent order the Navy Department directed that four torpedo 
boats, stationed at the Philadelphia Navy-Yard, should proceed 
to Charleston, S. C. I wrote the Secretary of the Navy, and, 
pointing out the danger of sending these small craft outside 
the capes, suggested they be sent by the inside passage. The 
answer was politely characteristic: “ Wherever we can we 
avail ourselves of the inland waterways, but we can not use 
the canals referred to because the torpedo boats are of 13-foot 
draft.” In due course the boats set out for Charleston. They 
struck a storm off Cape Hatteras and were driven back. The 
newspapers told the story of the thrilling adventures of the 
crews, some of whom barely escaped death. 

In the event of war the inland waterways would be the nat- 
ural carriers of supplies and would be indispensable for the 
small boats and barges of the Government. But if the water- 
ways be not deepened and maintained, then their utter worth- 
lessness is apparent, for a bar across a canal is like the 
weakest link in a chain—it is totally destructive of the entire 
project. 

WHAT EUROPEAN INQUIRY REVEALS. 


By authority of Congress, and with a view of helping us in 
our waterway inquiries, a commission is soon to inform us upon 
waterway development in Europe. We are to have a report 
upon England's progress, or lack of progress; upon the canals 
of Germany and France and other competitive foreign countries, 
It may not be fair to anticipate, but every observer must know 
that that report will chiefly serve to impress upon us our own 
neglect. England's story is as old as the hills. The Thames 
was the arm of the sea that made the city of London great. 
The Romans began its improvement for navigation. What its 
maintenance has cost in life and money no man may calculate. 
England is cut in every way by canals and waterways. The 
rivers that come in from the east are joined to those that come 
in from the west. The river of the north, by canal connection 
with another, comes through to the south. True, a Crown com- 
mission is now investigating British waterways and their deca- 
dence due to railroad control, but the canal and the river are 
working, and there are none to deny their utility. In France 
and Germany—compctitors like England for the world’s trade 
the canals haye been nurtured with parental care. The French 
canals are the wholesome arteries of the nation’s trade. Toa 
certain extent their banks have become the playgrounds of the 
people. They carry the heavy freight, and they assist in the 


making of productive farms. The German canals are govern- 
ment controlled. They parallel the railroads of the country, re- 
lieving the latter of the bulky commodities and assisting in the 
betterment of the passenger service, 


RAILROADS AND CANALS MUTUALLY HELPFUL. 

There is no harsh feeling between the canals and the railroads 
of Germany. Each has its work to do, the growth of the canal 
being coincident with an increase in the business of the rail- 
road. The theory that the railroad is afraid of the canal has 
no abiding place in Germany. One makes business for the 
other. The simple fact is that one is a feeder for the other. 
As to Holland and Belgium, to speak of canals is to speak of 
the country’s very existence. Here the waterways are the 
greatest source of government concern, the principal factors of 
government revenue and expenditure, and in the economy of 
operation, with respect to agriculture and industry, are perhaps 
the models of all Europe. There is little room for disputing 
the proposition that the canals of these countries are created 
and maintained for the producer—the plodding, conservative, 
law-abiding citizen, who is obliged to make his living out of 
the soil or by improving upon the raw material which God has 
given him. We will doubtless learn much from the inquiries 
of our Waterways Commission on its return to the United 
States, but we can not learn anything more essential than this— 
that we have been both prosperous and prodigal on this side of 
the water, and as to fundamentals have been content with “ the 
glory of the hour.” The older countries, with their experiences 
in depression and prosperity, have learned to build for the 
future. They have learned to husband and conserve as well as 
to utilize their resources. It is the lesson we must learn if our 
prestige is to be maintained. 

FREIGHT RATES BY WATER, RAIL, AND ROAD. 

If, then, we may view the problem from the producer's point 
of view—and by that term let us include the producer of reve- 
nue with the producer of wealth—where do we stand, having 
the greatest of natural resources and the least expenditure to 
develop them? Like the farmer whose barn is bulging with 
grain and whose surplus crop lies waste in the field, shall we 
plant no more? Or like the maker of garments, whose orders 
exceed the capacity of his mill, shall we build no additions? 

For the sake of the producer we are freeing the highways of 
toll. Shall we hold in leash the waterways, which give us the 
cheapest and healthiest method of propulsion? If we consider 
the relative cost alone, it would seem to be wise to open and set 
them free. Who is not an advocate of better roads? In 1906 
the average cost per ton-mile on earthen roads by animal power 
was 25 cents; on steam railroads it was 70 cents. Mark the 
difference on waterways: Canals from 5 to 10 feet deep, 
from 2 to 3 mills—not cents, but mills; rivers from 6 to 10 
feet deep, 1 mill; lakes and oceans, five-tenths of a mill. 
Verily, the cost of carrying a ton of clay from France to Jersey 
City is half the cost of carrying the same from Trenton to Balti- 
more. And still, verily, if the ship had failed to carry the clay 
across the water, the railroad here would have lost a ton of 
freight. The ship is the railroad feeder. 

THE GOOD THAT FOLLOWS DEVELOPMENT. 

I think of the good that comes with the waterway. The sur- 
yey first, the construction after, and with them both the awak- 
ening. The call of a ship at a port of entry is worth something. 
It has been estimated at a port like Baltimore to leave in 
eharges, and money expended for supplies, and exchanged by 
sailors, from $3,000 to $4,000. The opening of a canal must 
leave a train of expenditure in its wake. The land is irrigated 
and reclaimed, the farmer is encouraged, and the industrial 
establishment obtains its site and power. 

The Harlem River was a muddy stream, where the boys from 
the farms went swimming, forty years ago. Its improvement 
has made it a mecca for employer and employed. It has 
given the farm hands new and lucrative occupations. To-day 
there are more than 400,000 people on the site of those old 
farms. The Monongahela River, from Pittsburg to Homestead, 
was lined with stunted trees but twenty years ago. Improved 
it has become, along most every foot of it, the center of the iron 
and steel industry of America. 

Let us spread the influence of the waterways, Mr. Speaker; 
let us encourage the man whose land is waste to make it 
profitable; let us give the capitalist a chance to build where 
the return from his investment may enrich and develop and 
people the land. The bane of municipal life as we know it 
to-day is the tendency to congestion. The more our population 
increases the greater the unrest in the ghettos and the alleys. 
Give us an outlet through the waterways of the country. Give 
us communities away from the cities; there is land in abun- 
dance. Give us occupations that will test our mettle; the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded. What of the expenditure? It will 
encourage our genius; it will develop our commerce; it will 
add to our revenue. Make the expenditure, not without method, 
but wisely and honestly, and you will make for the happiness 
and permanence of the Nation. 
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STEAMER “NAOMI.” 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider and pass at this time the bill H, R. 11811. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11811) to grant Me mg to the Crosby Transportation 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., to change the name of the steamer 
Naomi to E. G. Crosby. 


Be it enacted, of Navigation is hereby 


authorized d Sade 8 tion by = whe! the Crosb 
ri an e o 

Transportation Co: „ of Milwaukee, W. is, n name a 
the steamer Naomi., pme number 80861, to 9 k. 0 G. y. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAYNE. Reserving the right to object, I want to say 
that I am opposed to going into legislation without reference 
to a committee of such bills as this. I do not think any great 
interests would suffer if this were postponed until 


when it could have a chance to be considered by a committee, F 


it being only the change of the name of a steamer. 

Mr. CARY. I hope the gentleman from New York will let 

me explain what this is. This boat was burned in mid lake 
about a year and a half ago. There were two lives lost at 
the time. Perhaps Members can remember reading about it. 
Two men below got their heads through a porthole and were 
talking to the people around just before they were burned. The 
Crosby line bought the wreck, and about all that was left of 
her was the steel hull. They took it to Manitowoc, Wis., and 
have been repairing her for about a year. She will be ready 
for commission about the first week in August, and they do 
not wish to place the old name upon the boat, but to place 
thereon the name of E. G. Crosby, president of the Crosby 
Transportation Company. 
I endeavored to secure action through the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, but was unsuccessful, owing to a clause 
in the law, and am bringing this matter up now, because to 
leave it until December for the consideration of the House dur- 
ing the regular session would defeat the object of this bill, as 
the vessel will go into commission next week. 

There is no good reason why it should not be done. It is 
merely to take the stain of the old name off the boat and give 
her the new name of the president of the line. 

Mr. PAYNE. After the explanation of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I am disposed to withdraw the objection: but I want 
it understood that this does not establish any precedent. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will renew the objection. I do 
not think you can make a precedent without establishing one. 

Mr. CARY. It has been done before in changing the name of 
the City of Paris to the City of Philadelphia. ‘This is the same 


Mr. MANN. I do not object to the merits of the proposition, 
for those I know nothing about. I object to the precedent of 
calling up these bills by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CARY. That has been done once before this session. I 
trust the gentleman will withdraw his objection, which is only 
a technicality. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I feel constrained to object. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Mr. Speaker, I present the 
following privileged resolution (H. Rept. No. 17). 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 97. 
the Committee — 
upon the 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the con 
the House $100 for additional clerical assistance to th 
Enrolled Bills during the remainder of the present 
certificate of the cha of said committee. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
EMPLOYEES IN THE HOUSE POST-OFFICE, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia also presented the following 
privileged resolution (H. Rept. No. 18). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 98, 

Resolved, That there shall tingent fund 
House com oe ager at the rate now’ ‘provided to . — 2 
cio session until December 6, 1 1909. 3 8 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What are these messengers to do? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the House that this is a resolution to provide for the 
interim between the two sessions, following the custom estab- 
lished in the last Congress. In the House post-office there are 
14 session messengers, all of whom will go off the roll when we 
adjourn unless we pass this resolution. The Postmaster says it 
is necessary that 6 shall be retained in order to keep up the 


service of the post-office during vacation. This is a unanimous 
report from the Committee on Accounts after investigation of 
the matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is this the same number of messengers that 
has been continued heretofore in the interim? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The same number exactly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman from West Virginia tell 
us what they do? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. There is a certain amount 
of work to be done here during vacation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is it? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. There are a certain number 
of Members of Congress who remain here during the vacation. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What is the work? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The work is about the same 
in character as at present, but somewhat less in volume, 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not think that these 
men are needed to take care of the mail of these Congressmen ` 
during the summer? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The Postmaster says that 
this number of messengers is necessary and he can not get along 
with less. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What does the gentleman think about it? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I do not think he can get 
along with a less number. We told him about the disposition in 
the House to economize and that unless this was absolutely 
necessary it was useless te bring it in. He came in and gaye a 
detailed report of what the rs were to do, and the 
committee, under his statement, allowed it. : 

Mr. SHERLEY. Does not the gentleman think it might be 
well to give the House the detailed report? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. There is a report with the 
resolution which can be read. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What I wish is some evidence besides mere 
statement. 

The SPEAKER: Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
desire the report read as a part of his remarks? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I do. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
in the House post 


office, 
ution to continue on duty 
as was done in the last Congress. 


House states that it is a, necessa 
the business of the 


ry 

he the — — 4 of B S gaans 1 ——— 
these messen Ww spense 

re igr ye baei pA of S messengers at the end of the present session. 


Your committee believes that the work justifies the 8 of the 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
further inquiry, that report does not tell us anything except 
that somebody else has said it was necessary. I would like to 
know what they do. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. They performed practically 
the same duties then as now, except that much of the mail has 
to be forwarded; at any rate, it must be handled. Then the 
usual number, if not a greater number, of documents are dis- 
patched, which requires at least two men for the heavy mail 
wagon. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it takes five men to do that work? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes; six altogether, for the 
different branches of work. 

Mr. MANN. They go to the post-office and pick up all the 
mail. They sort all the mail that comes into the post-office. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Why could not this work be done by the 
city post-office? 

Mr. MANN. It could be, by adding additional employees; 
but at the time when Congress is in session it is a great deal 
better to have employees here to work, because they are thor- 
oughly familiar with the addresses, and it is more economical 
to keep them on than to hire extra men in the city post-office 
to do the work while Congress is not in session. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman does not think that that 
would require extra men in the city office, does he? 

Mr. MANN. I imagine the congressional mail would require 
additional help in the city post-office, if it were handled there. 
The gentleman well knows that one man could not handle all 
of the mail coming to Members, not merely letters, but large 
numbers of documents, third and fourth class mail, that come 
to Members of Congress, all of which has to be handled. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that; but there is no reason 
on earth why it could not be handled in the city post-office 
without additional men. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman's experience differs from 
mine with city post-offices. You can not add a large amount of 
mail to an office without haying additional help to take care 
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of it. I know you could not in Chicago without adding some 
additional help there. i 

Mr. SHERLEY. But there is enough diminution of the work 
of tħe Washington post-office in the summer time, because so 
many people are away, to easily take care of this. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman will remember that during the 
summer when the mail decreases in the city post-office is when 
all of these people get their furloughs. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman that the employees in the post-office 
building proper are in the classified service and that they do 
not have to perform this work for the House of Representatives. 
We have our own separate system, and very properly so. I 
will say further that the Postmaster of the House told our 
committee he could use 10 men during the recess to advantage, 
but he curtailed the number to 6. These 6 men, together with 
the regular annual force, will be assigned to duty in the main 

` office in the post-office building, on the heavy mail wagon, on 
the routes, and in the House Office Building. And it must be 
remembered that the House post-office force requires and takes 
vacation in relays as in other branches of the public service, 
and unless these 6 men are continued at work some deserving 
employees would be denied their vacation. While it is true 
there is naturally a diminution of work when Congress ad- 
journs, there is a corresponding decrease in the number of em- 
ployees. As I said before, 8 men will go off the roll eyen 
though we adopt this resolution. I ask for a vote. 

158 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 

tion. š 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. CANTRILL to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of S. B. Mayhall, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 


CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to make a statement to the House con- 
cerning a provision in the last sundry civil appropriation bill 
which has been criticised in certain quarters with respect to 
its effect upon the unauthorized conservation commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, for some time there has been a 
great deal of criticism and much misrepresentation in certain 
newspapers and magazines concerning the attitude of Congress 
toward the policy of conserving our natural resources. The 
agencies through which these criticisms have been conveyed rep- 
resent to the country that the attitude of Congress toward this 
policy has been one of hostility. The most unjustifiable and 
most reckless criticism of Congress upon this subject recently 
appeared in World’s Work for June, in an article written by 
Dr. Charles Richard Van Hise, president of the State University 
of Wisconsin. 

Doctor Van Hise is now and for several years has been presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin. He has also served for 
many years as a member of the faculty of that institution, and 
was also a member of the conservation commission. This, how- 
ever, has not been his only occupation or his only source of 
revenue. For more than twenty-six years, or from 1882 until 
March of this year, he was an employee of the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United States, and during that time drew from ap- 
propriations made by Congress as compensation for his service 
in the aggregate about $50,000. Doctor Van Hise in this article 
assumes and falsely charges that the attitude of Congress has 
been one of hostility toward this movement, and invokes “ pub- 
lic condemnation” upon myself for having proposed the amend- 
ment to the sundry civil appropriation bill in the last session 
of Congress which has made it impossible for any officer of the 
Government to pay any money from any appropriation to de- 
fray the expense of any commission not authorized by law. 

In the article referred to, Doctor Van Hise says: 


In amazing contrast with these great, statesmanlike acts of the 
President is the position of Congress. The House embodied a section 
in the sundry civil bill which prohibits the scientific corps of any of 
the departments at Washington from doing work for any commission— 


For any “ unauthorized commission,” he should have said— 


council, or other similar body appointed by- the President. Since, 
notwithstanding the strong favorable recommendation by President 
Roosevelt, Con made no appropriation for the conservation com- 


mission, this clause of the sundry civil bill, coupled with the refusal 

to furnish funds for the commission, makes without avail, so 

lay in the 8 of Congress, the conservation movement. 
Under the 

fix responsibility, with the exception of one man, we can not certainly 
ilty of halting the conserva- 

AWNEY, of Minnesota, who in- 


Tar as 
system in vogue in Congress, by which it is difficult to 


designate the individuals who are most 
tion movement. This exception is Mr. 


troduced the objectionable section and advocated its adoption. We 
should hold him responsible to the people for doing all possible to ren- 
der ineffective the conservation movement. All good citizens who know 
the facts should spread the truth abroad as widely as possible in order 
wear ae may receive the profound public condemnation which is his 
u ue. 


Mr. Speaker, believing that it was my duty to myself, as well 
as my duty as a Member of this House, to publish, if possible, 
the truth concerning the attitude of Congress toward the con- 
servation movement, as well as the truth concerning the provi- 
sion of which I was the author and which the House al:nost 
unanimously adopted and the Senate unanimously adopted at 
the last session of Congress, I communicated with the editors 
of this magazine, asking if they would publish a statement from 
me on this subject. They replied that they did not wish to pub- 
lish any article of a controversial nature, but if I wished to 
make a short statement concerning the personal reference to 
myself that they would be glad to publish it. I prepared a 
statement for that purpose, entitled The truth concerning the 
attitude of Congress toward conservation.” This article I sent 
to the World’s Work for publication, and it was returned last 
Saturday with the following letter, which I will read. The 
letter is dated July 19, 1909: 

Dear Sir: The article you were enough to send in reply to 
Doctor Van Hise's article takes up the whole question of the attitude 
of Congress— 

Now mark— 
fey judgment an article on this subject is not good editorial 
cy. i 


[Laughter.] 

In other words, it is not good editorial policy to publish to the 
American people the truth regarding the attitude of Congress 
to-day or what that attitude has been for the last twenty years 
toward the conservation of our natural resources. The letter 
goes on to say: 


What I meant to say in my letter was this: If you feel that we have 
done you personally an injustice, we are wil to give you an oppor- 
tunity to tell our readers your side of that particular point, and if you 
wish, to state your position upon the conservation Morenon This, it 
seems to us, could be done in five or six hundred wo 

I nope this seems fair to you. 

ery sincerely, yours, 


po! 


THE EDITORS, 
A. W. PAGE. 
Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The article which I sent in reply to the article written by 
Doctor Van Hise would have occupied no more space in the 
World’s Work than that occupied by the article of Doctor Van 
Hise. It was impersonal, in no sense controversial, and was 
returned only because it was not considered “ good editorial 
policy“ to publish “the whole question of the attitude of Con- 
gress ” toward the conservation of our natural resources through 
regularly constituted governmental agencies. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that it is deemed to be 
“not good editorial policy ” to publish in the World’s Work, a 
magazine devoted largely to the subject of the conservation 
of our natural resources, the truth concerning the attitude of 
Congress toward this great movement, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to print the article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the purpose of showing the attitude of Con- 
gress toward conservation, and also to print the letter which I 
have read, for the purpose of showing the attitude of the maga- 
zines toward Congress. [Loud and continued applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to print the article referred to in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

THE TRUTH CONCERNING THE ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS TOWARD CONSER- 
VATION. 

During the past two years much has been said and written 
in advocacy of the conservation of the natural resources of the 
United States. So thorough has been the campaign upon this 
subject that rarely do we find an individual who does not admit 
the necessity and wisdom of conserving in some manner those 
gifts of nature so bountifully bestowed upon us by a kind Provi- 
dence. An yet, while there is a degree of unanimity upon the 
fundamental idea which underlies the conservation movement, 
there is some difference of opinion as to the instrumentalities 
through which this great desideratum should be realized. 

As in every movement having for its object the betterment of 
the condition of mankind, we find among the advocates of con- 
servation many enthusiasts to whom so worthy an end seems to 
justify any means, whether lawful or otherwise. The reforesta- 
tion of the White and Appalachian mountains seems to them an 
easy task, while the expense of such an undertaking, which 
would be but the initial step in a policy limited in its ultimate 
cost only by the ability of man to deplete and destroy our vast 
forests and other resources, is from their point of view a sec- 
ondary consideration. So, likewise, is the question of whose 
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duty it is under our dual system of government to undertake 
the task. 

The Member of Congress who differs with the theoretical con- 
servationists as to the methods and instrumentalities to be 
employed in carrying out the policy of conservation, or who 
hesitates to encourage the extravagant expenditures which 
would necessarily follow the adoption of their plans, must ex- 
pect to be singled out as the enemy of progress, if not to have 
his honesty questioned and his motives impugned. Yet to him 
who has at heart the welfare of coming generations of Ameri- 
cans there is as vital a necessity for preserving for them those 
greatest of all the resources of the Nation, our dual system of 
government and our national credit, as there is for conserving 
the natural resources of the country. 

THE STATES AND THE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT. 


There exists an honest difference of opinion as to whether it 
comes within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government or of 
the various States to undertake and finance the movement for 
the conservation of our resources, other than those of the na- 
tional domain. Im almost every instance the individual States 
have abundant means with which to undertake the task. That 
they can accomplish much in furtherance of this policy is evi- 
denced by the effective work which has been done by the States 
of Massachusetts and New York. On the other hand, the legis- 
lature of Illinois, as its recent session, failed to enact a law au- 
thorizing the appointment of a conservation commission recom- 
mended by the governor, and many of the States have done 
nothing more than appoint sue commissions without authoriz- 
ing the undertaking of practical and comprehensive plans: for 
the conserving of their resources. 

The question may well be asked, What have the individual 
States accomplished and what are they now doing in the way of 
conserving their natural resources?“ While the persistent 
neglect upon the part of the States to conserve their resources 
for the benefit of future generations of their own people may 
eventually force the National Government to undertake the task 
in response to publie opinion, as has but recently been the case 
in other instances where the States have to rm 
their proper functions, it would be far better that the States ex- 
ercise this function and thus avoid further encouragement of the 
present unfortunate tendency toward the centralization in the 
Federal Government of functions which belong to the States and 
which the States can as well, if not better, perform. 

The principal reason why the duty of conserving the natural 
resources of the country is being foisted upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the desire upon the part of the States, as well as 
upon the part of private owners who have stripped their land 
of its value, to avoid the expense incident to the carrying out 
of the policy. Moreover, it is far easier for the advocates of 
conservation to concentrate public opinion upon the Congress 
of the United States than it is to carry on a campaign for 
legislation before the legislatures of the respective States. 

Aside from the question of the enormous expenditures: which 
would be entailed, it must be remembered that if the Federal 
Government were to undertake to reforest the cut-over lands 
of the Appalachian and White mountains, it would likewise 
be compelled to exercise sovereignty over the land thus re- 
forested, for it is not the practice of the National Government 
to appropriate money from the Federal Treasury to be ex- 
pended for governmental purposes by another sovereignty. 
Whether the Federal Government possesses such power, even 
with the consent of the various States in which are situated 
the lands it is proposed to reforest, is doubtful, and the judicial 
advisers of one branch of Congress have held that the Federal 
Government has not this power. Without control over these 
lands, the work which the Federal Government might do: could 
be nullified by the States or the individuals to whom the land 
belonged. 

FEDERAL BXPENDITURES. 

No one has yet ventured an estimate of the ultimate cost of 
the reforestation of the cut-over lands, should the Federal 
Government embark upon that policy; nor can the cost be 
estimated, for as fast as its forests were depleted each State 
could justly demand that its lands be reforested at the expense 
of the Federal Government. The ultimate cost would be so 
vast as almost to defy computation. 

Inasmuch as the financial ability of the Federal Government 
to embark upon a policy necessitating the expenditure of vast 
sums of money is a matter of great importance, it would be 
well for the advocates of conservation to pause and consider 
the question of federal expenditures. These expenditures have 
increased within the last ten years by Ieaps and bounds until 
the billion-dollar Congress has been succeeded by the billion- 
dollar session; and this, too, by “unanimous consent,” so to 
speak, for the representatives of both parties in Congress from 


all sections of the country have vied with one another to meet 
the ever-increasing demands of public sentiment for the expan- 
sion of existing functions of the Federal Government, as well as 
for the assumption of others belonging fundamentally to the 
States or to private interests to perform. 

While this tendency is responsible for much of our largely 
increased expenditures, the army and the navy have been the 
chief cause. During the fiscal year just ended we expended in 
preparation for war—that is, for the army, the nayy, and forti- 
fications—41 per cent of our entire revenue, exclusive of postal 
receipts; while during the same year we expended 31 per cent 
of our entire revenue on account of wars we have had, a 
total of 72 per cent for these purposes alone. It will thus be 
seen that but 28 per cent of the revenues remained to meet all 
other demands upon the Federal Government in the perform- 
ance of its other governmental functions. 

Let the advocates of conservation join to create throughout 
the country a sentiment demanding a less expensive policy 
relative to our army and navy, which now tend to absorb the 
revenues of the Government without adding to the wealth of 
the country or increasing the opportunities and resources of 
the people, and there will then be more money available with 
which to undertake the conservation of our natural resources 
and the making of much-desired internal improvements. 


COMMISSIONS NOT AUTHORIZED BY LAW. 


An erroneous: impression has been created relative to the 
status of the numerous commissions created by President 
Roosevelt, among which were the Conservation Commission, 
the Inland Waterways Commission, the President's Homes Com- 
mission, the ‘Country Life Commission, and the Council of 
Fine Arts. In some instances the members of these commis- 
sions served without compensation, while in others they re- 
ceived compensation out of appropriations made for different 
departments of the Government and were given the power, by 
executive order, to use the time and services of employees of 
various departments to assist them in their work. 

In justification of the attitude of Congress toward these com- 
missions and the legislation enacted during the last session of 
the Sixtieth Congress affecting them and their future existence, 
attention is called to the fact, which is either overlooked or 
studiously avoided by those who condemn the action of Congress 
in respect to them, that, although these commissions held them- 
selves out to be regularly constituted governmental agencies, 
they were, in fact, created without authority of law, as there 
exists no statutory authorization for their appointment. Fur- 
thermore, they existed and carried on their work in violation of 
law, for the statutes of the United States provide that no exeeu- 
tive officer of the Government shall incur any obligation whieh 
requires the expenditure of money from the Federal Treasury 
unless: such obligation has been previously authorized by law. 
The statutes also provide that no person shall be appointed to any 
office of any kind in the service of the Government which has 
not been previously authorized by law, and prohibit any officer 
of the Government from accepting voluntary service from any 
person. 

The wisdom of these limitations upon: the power of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is manifest. No right, attained 
by the people through their long struggles for liberty, has been 
So jealously guarded as the right, not only to levy taxes, but to 
determine, through their representatives, for what purposes the 
money thus obtained shall be expended. Therefore, however 
worthy and apparently indispensable the object, the executive 
branch of the Government is not warranted, and should not be 
tolerated, in any practice which tends te encroach upon the 
powers of the legislative branch. To condone such a usurpa- 
tion or encroachment upon the powers and functions of the leg- 
islative branch, upon the theory that the executive is more rep- 
resentative of the interests and more responsive to the sentiment 
of the people, is to invite disaster, for the greatest abuses of ex- 
ecutive authority most often arise from the usurpation ef power 
upon the pretense of serving the people. We are not yet willing 
to return to the old idea that the executive is the fountain of 
justice and can therefore do no wrong; nor are we willing to 
believe that the legislative branch of our Government is so un- 
responsive to the needs of the people that the extreme remedy of 
government by executive: choice and discretion is warranted. 

There is no fundamental political objection to commissions, 
and there exists nọ desire to minimize their great usefulness 
when legally created and their duties lawfully defined. But a 
commission should be an instrumentality merely in the applica- 
tion of law; it should not be empowered, either by law or execu- 
tive order, to administer its own discretionary practical judg- 
ments, as if it were either law or above the law. Jefferson 
maintained that there should be as little government as possible. 
He meant that there should be as little government by mere 
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executive choice and preference as possible, for government by 
mere executive choice and preference is government by indi- 
vidual officials, not government by the people, of the people, for 
the people. In that case it would be a government subject to the 
passions and prejudices of him who governs and to all the limi- 
tations of time, place, and energy to which he who governs is 
necessarily subject. 
LIMITATION AFFECTS ONLY ILLEGAL COMMISSIONS. 


The number and yariety of the commissions appointed, not 
only without authority of law but in violation of law, during 
the Jast administration indicate the extent to which this abuse 
may be carried. However anomalous it may seem, it was, never- 
theless, to prevent the violation of the law by the executive 
branch of the Government that the provision of the sundry 
civil appropriation act for 1910 was adopted which provides: 

That hereafter no part of the public moneys, or of any sporo riation 
heretofore or hereafter made by ape bones shall be used for the pay- 
ment of compensation or expenses of any commission, council, board, 
or other similar body, or any members thereof, or for ex in con- 
nection with any work, or the results of any work or action of any 
commission, council, board, or other similar body unless the creation 
of the same shall be or shall have been authorized by law; nor shall 
there be employed by detail, hereafter or heretofore made, or otherwise, 
personal service from any executive department or other government 
establishment in connection with any such commission, council, board, 
or other similar body. 

It will be seen that the language of this provision is such 
that the activities of no commission, heretofore or hereafter 
authorized by law, have been or will be in any way affected 
or curtailed. The very fact that the several commissions 
appointed by President Roosevelt haye been forced to suspend 
is conclusive evidence of the fact that they were not legally 
appointed. 

Such being the facts upon which Congress almost unami- 
mously adopted the limitation above cited, it is regrettable that 
a man of the standing and influence of President Van Hise, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in an article entitled “ The Future 
of Man in America,” in the World’s Work for June, should 
invite the “ profound public condemnation” of the people upon 
a Member of Congress because in the discharge of his duty, 
knowing that the law had been deliberately violated and the 
privileges of the legislative department of the Government 
seriously encroached upon, he has advocated the adoption of a 
provision of law, made necessary because of the repeated vio- 
lation of existing law, to prevent the illegal expenditure of the 
people’s money, 

CONSERVATION NOT A NEW IDEA, 

The contention that the effect of this provision of law has 
been to “render ineffective the conservation movement” is 
without foundation in fact, as is likewise the inference that 
Congress, because of its action in adopting this limitation, is 
opposed to the policy of conservation. However much this un- 
official commission may have accomplished or however desirable 
may be the existence of such an organization, a commission is 
not the sole instrumentality available for carrying out the de- 
sire and purpose of the National Government to conserve the 
natural resources of the country over which it has control. 

Nor can it be said that the work of the commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt in 1908 was the first that had been done 
toward the conservation of our natural resources, As a matter 
of fact, all the conservation commission accomplished was the 
compilation of statistics and information which had already 
been obtained by the several departments and bureaus of the 
Government having jurisdiction over the subjects treated in the 
yarious sections of the commission’s report. Practically all of 
the data relative to the forests had been previously compiled by 
the Forest Service; that concerning the public land and the soil 
by the Geological Survey and the Department of Agriculture; 
while that concerning the mineral and water resources of the 
country had already been compiled by the Geological Survey. 

The introduction to the volume of fhe report of the conserva- 
tion commission on the conservation of water resources con- 
firms this statement. It says: 

“This volume is a reprint of selected papers on the conserva- 
tion of water resources, written by members of the United 
States Geological Survey in response to executive order, for the 
report of the National Conservation Commission. Nearly all of 
the information from which the papers are compiled had pre- 
viously been collected by the survey in the performance of its 
regular duties. The remainder has been taken from the records 
of other federal bureaus. The papers therefore constitute a 
summation of certain official work which has been in progress 
for more than twenty years and whose results eventually must 
have been published in the regular series of water-supply papers 
had they not been diverted to become a part of the larger work 
of conservation.“ 


The introduction to the volume on the conservation of mineral 
resources says, among other things: 

“ Since the organization of the Survey the mineral resources 
of the Nation have been the principal subject of its investiga- 
tions, and the data on which are based the estimates of the re- 
Serves of mineral fuels and ores are the result of nearly thirty 
years of official work. The report on the coal fields is prac- 
tically a restatement of the information set forth on the coal- 
fields map published in May, 1908, before the appointment of the 
National Conservation Commission.” 

CONGRESS LIBERAL IN SUPPORT OF CONSERVATION, 

Strange as it may seem, in view of the activity of the last 
administration in behalf of conservation, it is none the less a 
fact that until within the last two years conditions in the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the Department of the Interior, which has 
control over the public domain, with the exception of the forest 
reserves, were not such as evidenced a practical desire to con- 
serve the resources of the public domain over which alone the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction. An investigation under 
the direction of Secretary Garfield revealed the fact that thou- 
sands of cases involving fraudulent entries upon and unlawful 
appropriation of public lands were pending in the local land 
offices, where they had been accumulating for years. 

Upon his recommendation the appropriation “to meet -the 
expenses of protecting timber on the public lands, and for the 
more efficient execution of the law and rules relating to the 
cutting thereof and of protecting public lands from illegal and 
fraudulent entry or appropriation,” which for each of the fiscal 
years 1905 to 1908, inclusive, had been $250,000, was increased 
by Congress, upon the report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to the sum of $500,000 during the first session of the 
Sixtieth Congress. Subsequent investigations developed the fact 
that conditions were even worse than at first anticipated, and to 
further enable the Land Office to prosecute the work of dispos- 
ing of these cases the Committee on Appropriations at the last 
session recommended to the House that the estimate of the de- 
partment of $1,000,000 be allowed, and accordingly the appro- 
priation was increased to that amount. 

It will thus be seen that Congress has shown a willingness to 
provide all the money necessary to protect the public domain 
from fraudulent entry and to conserve the timber supply on the 
public lands. Likewise, in the other branches of the service 
which have jurisdiction over the public domain, or perform 
work of an investigative character and gather information of 
value in the work of conserving the resources of the public 
domain as well as of privately owned land, Congress has been 
liberal with appropriations, and has thus assisted in a practical, 
though no doubt less spectacular, manner the work of those 
agencies of the Government which are capable of doing the work 
most efficiently. 

The appropriation for the Geological Survey for the fiscal 
year 1910 is $1,407,390, as compared with approximately $921,- 
490 for the year 1901, ten years prior. The total appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for 1910 is $15,995,036, as 
compared with $4,023,500 for 1901, ten years prior. The appro- 
priation for the Forest Service carried in the agricultural ap- 
propriation act for 1910 is $4,646,200. In 1901 the Forest 
Service had not yet been instituted, but an appropriation of 
$80,000 was made for forestry investigations and $335,000 for 
the protection and administration for forest reserves under the 
General Land Office. These two services were combined under 
the Forest Service in 1906, the appropriation being $875,140, 
since which time it has grown to $4,646,200. 

PRACTICAL WORK TOWARD CONSERVATION. 

The practical work of the Interior and Agricultural depart- 
ments of the Government, to the end that the resources of the 
country may be conserved, will be seen from the following 
reference to some of the activities of these departments. 

During the past three years the Department of the Interior, 
through the General Land Office and the Geological Survey, 
has been actively engaged in investigations looking to the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the public domain. The 
Geological Survey has been conducting investigations to ascer- 
tain the mineral as well as water resources of the public 
domain and is now engaged in the work of classifying the 
coal, oil, and phosphate lands. As a result of this increased 
activity upon the public domain much of the work heretofore 
done by the Geological Survey upon lands owned by the States 
or private interests has been curtailed. This fact has given 
rise to some criticism of the Survey by those who have hereto- 
fore been employed in work upon lands which are not in the 
public domain. This work of the Survey was the first step in 
carrying out the present policy of the department, adopted 
within the last three years, with respect to the disposition of the 
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public lands, and its effect may be seen in the increased amount 
the Government is now receiving for the lands disposed of. 

Under the timber and stone act the minimum price at which 
land can be sold is fixed at $2.50 per acre. Secretary Garfield 
construed this language to be equivalent to “ not less than $2.50 
per acre,” and accordingly had these lands appraised by the 
Geological Survey, and they are now disposed of at their 
appraised value. Under the former flat price of $2.50 per acre, 
vast areas of these lands passed into the hands of monopolies, 
and much unnecessary waste inevitably followed when the 
lands were developed, especially so in the case of timber lands 
where the exceedingly low price at which the lands were pur- 
chased and the high price obtained for the product led to care- 
less methods of cutting the timber. 

The same policy has been pursued during the last three years 
relative to the disposition of the coal lands in the public domain. 
Under the law, coal lands are subject to entry at minimum 
prices of $10 and $20 per acre in accordance with their prox- 
imity to railways. During the year 1906 some 60,000,000 acres 
of land were withdrawn from entry for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether or not they were underlain with merchantable 
coal. Much of this land has been classified by the Geological 
Survey and restored to entry. As a result of this classification 
and valuation, coal lands, which, under the policy in practice 
until three years ago, were never sold for more than the maxi- 
mum price fixed by law, are now sold at their fair value, some 
of the land in Wyoming being priced as high as $410 per acre, 
Because of this increase in valuation the Government is not 
only assured of receiving coal prices for its coal lands, but the 
danger of monopoly has been greatly reduced and overproduc- 
tion and wasteful competition, which occur when the land can 
be obtained cheaply, have been to a great extent avoided. 


PRESENT PUBLIC LAND POLICY DUE LARGELY TO CONGRESS. 


This practical work toward conservation of the resources 
lying in the public domain, which has had the unqualified in- 


dorsement and support of Congress, has, unfortunately, been |» 


overlooked by those who criticise the action of Congress relative 
to the policy of conservation, As a matter of fact the adoption 
of the present policy relative to the classification and disposi- 
tion of public lands was due largely to the discussion of the 
policy of the department in the hearings before the Committee 
on Appropriations on the estimates for 1906, in which Secre- 
tary Garfield and the Director of the Geological Survey partici- 
pated, as well as to the sentiment shown on the floor of the 
House. of Representatives favoring increased activity of the 
Geological Survey in the public-land States where development 
is dependent upon such investigations, 

Under the same general policy of conserving the resources of 
the country there have been created, under the act of March 3, 
1891, authorizing the setting apart and reserving of public lands 
bearing forests, more than 165 national forests, embracing 
194,500,000 acres. Likewise the phosphate lands of the West 
have been withdrawn from entry, thus conserving the supply 
of a mineral which constitutes one of the essential elements of 
soil fertility; and since the first of this year various with- 
drawals have been made by the Interior Department of lands 
containing possible water-power sites, with a view to the sub- 
mission to Congress of a report upon the subject looking to 
the enactment of laws for their best use. 

The Reclamation Service, created by act of June 17, 1902, is 
also an important agency in the development of our national 
resources theretofore neglected. Under this service the Govern- 
ment has reclaimed from their arid condition large tracts of 
public land in the West and disposed of the same under the 
homestead laws. 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor has done very effective work toward the conservation of 
the fish food supply of the country through the propagation of 
fish at the numerous stations which are maintained throughout 
the country. The appropriation for this service has increased 
from $500,480 for the year 1901 to $789,560 for 1910. 

The amounts carried in the appropriations for the improye- 
ment of rivers and harbors during the past ten years aggregate, 
in round numbers, $225,000,000. 

There has also been created by act of Congress the Waterways 
Commission, with authority and appropriations to investigate 
the whole subject of our inland waterways and to report to 
Congress a comprehensive plan for improving our rivers and 
harbors and conserving our water resources, 

The Department of Agriculture, as its appropriations show, 
has received liberal support in its work of experimenting and 
disseminating information as to the best methods to be em- 
ployed in farming and in the improvement of crops through the 
use of better grains, rotation of crops, proper fertilizing, and the 
extermination of insects. It also carries on investigations of 


soils throughout the country, and conducts experiments with a 
view to solving the problem of preventing soil erosion. In these 
and other respects the department is actively assisting in the 
conservation of the soil of the country. 8 

The Forest Service of that department is charged with the 
administration of the national forests. It investigates methods 
and kinds of trees for planting, conducts experiments in forest 
planting in the national forests, and gives practical advice in 
the conservative handling of national, state, and private forest 
lands, and in the methods of utilizing forest products, It also 
investigates the control and prevention of forest fires and other 
forest problems. In the interest of conserving the lumber sup- 
ply, it makes tests of the durability and strength of lumber used 
for various purposes and methods of increasing its durability 
through seasoning and preservative treatment. Indeed, the 
whole idea moving this service is the conservation of the timber 
supply, whether the forests be on national, state, or private 
ands. 

THE STATES SHOULD FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 

From this résumé of the functions and activities of these sev- 
eral departments and bureaus it will be seen that, contrary to 
the general impression, the National Government is constantly 
engaged in the study and in the practical work of solving the 
conservation problem upon the lands lying within the public 
domain as respects their forest, mineral, and water resources. 
Its activities in this respect, while for the most part confined to 
the public domain, are productive of practical results which 
should lead the way to similar activity upon the part of the 
States, as well as private interests, to conserve the resources 
under their control for the benefit of future generations that will 
make their homes within and be dependent upon the resources 
of the various States. 

If the individual States would undertake a policy with respect 
to their natural resources, over which they alone have effective 
control, similar to that which has been and is being pursued in 
the administration of the public domain by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and would require their citizens to use the resources they 
control in such a way as to perpetuate and not destroy them, 
the conservation of the resources of the Nation would soon be an 
accomplished fact. 

Would it not be well for the advocates of conservation to 
turn their attention to the legislatures of the States in which 
they themselves live, to the end that they may put their own 
houses in order before criticising Congress for not undertaking 
and appropriating money for carrying out functions which the 
States have the power and means to undertake, but are either 
unwilling or have neglected to perform? Would it not be well, 
also, for these conservation enthusiasts, before charging Con- 
gress with hostility toward the conservation movement, to 
study and give due recognition to what Congress and the Goy- 
ernment haye done and are now doing toward the conservation 
of the natural resources over which the Goyernment alone has 
jurisdiction and control? 

SURVEYS OF WATERS IN NORTH CAROLINA, 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
2 een consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s 

esk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11800) to carry into effect the provisions of the act of 


Congress approved March 4, 1909, relating to surveys of wat 
North Carolina where fishing is prohibited by law. 4 igs 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $3,000 be, and is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
to carry into effect the provisions of the act of Congress ap roved 
March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to cooperate, through the Bureau of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, with the fish commis- 
sioner of the State of North Carolina in making surveys of the waters 
of North Carolina where fishing is prohibited by law.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question. Is not this the 
proposition that was offered in the Committee of the Whole a 
few days ago, when the general deficiency bill was under con- 
sideration, and yoted down? 

Mr, SMALL. It is; but I am satisfied from remarks that 
have come to me that it was inadvertently done. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will have to object for the same reason 
that I opposed the adoption of the amendment at that time. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will. 

Mr. SMALL. There has never been any question as to the 
propriety of this appropriation. It was authorized in the last 
Congress, and the only question that has ever been raised, as I 
understand it, is as to whether the appropriation was of suff- 
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cient urgency to justify its consideration at this time. Upon 
that point I wish to make this statement: These waters pro- 
posed to be surveyed are the greatest fishing waters in the coun- 
try, and are particularly productive of shad. The catch there 
has been decreasing. It is a question of national interest and 
national importance, as illustrated by. the activity of the Bureau 
of Fisheries in the investigation which they have made. 

Mr. SULZER. How much is the appropriation? 

Mr. SMALL. Only $3,000. 

Mr. SULZER. It ought to be passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. What do you mean by 
“ survey?” 

Mr. SMALL. A survey of these waters in order to mark out 
places where fishing is now prohibited by law. The law can not 
be enforced unless these surveys are made. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The fishing is prohibited 
by what law? , 

Mr. SMALL. State law. And those laws were passed by the 
recommendation of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. This is to have the United 
States Government designate the waters in the State where 
under the state law fishing is prohibited? 

Mr. SMALL. Is prohibited by law. This is recommended by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who, in his communica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury, uses this language: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 23, 1909. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith an estimate of ap 
—— in the sum of $3,000 to out the provisions of the act of 

mgress approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. L., 1064), providing for 
the making of surveys of the waters of North where fishing 
is prohibited by law, which I will thank you to transmit to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 


The surveys requ by this act should be begun at once in order 
r tha DATE SURE MAR 
á espec y, 


CHARLES NAGEL, Secretary. 

The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. f 

So that unless this appropriation is made at this session it 

` will mean that the work will be delayed at least one year, and 
that great injury will result, not only to the people of that 
section, but to the entire country. And in view of the urgency 
of this appropriation I hope the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] will withdraw his objection. This great public 
work will be delayed one year, and in the meantime great injury 
will come. It is a small matter, but one in which the whole 
country is interested, and it is of sufficient urgency to justify 
the House in considering it at this time and letting it pass. I 
ask the gentleman to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
and to the House that this proposition is to appropriate money 
for the purpose of surveying the inland waters of North Caro- 
lina in order to determine certain fishing rights. I was opposed 
to the appropriation when the gentleman offered it a few days 
ago, and can see no reason why, even though the law enacted 
at the last session of Congress authorized this work to be done, 
it should not wait until a committee of the House can thoroughly 
investigate and see what amount is necessary for this purpose, 
if any at all. And I therefore object. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until Thursday, July 29, 1909, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11871) to provide 
for the erection of a monument to Brig. Gen. Griffith Ruther- 
ford—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11872) providing 
for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public building 
at Steubenville, in the State of Ohio—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11873) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a publie building at Bellaire, in the 
State of Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. COUDRBEY: A bill (H. R. 11874) to provide for pay- 
ment of the claims of the Augustinians, the Dominicans, the 
Recoletos, and the Franciscans, religious orders of the Roman 


Catholic Church in the Philippine Islands—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PARSONS: A bill (H. R. 11875) to prevent the trans- 
mission of fraudulent advertisements in interstate commerce 
and through the mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11876) to 
amend the provisions of the act of Congress, approved May 30, 
1908, relating to the erection of a public building at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., enlarging the limit of the cost of said public build- 
ing, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, 
to acquire additional site for said building, enter into contracts 
for the erection thereof, and making appropriations therefor, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11877) to improve and 
perpetuate the site of old Fort Hamilton, Ohio—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 11878) to change the name 
of Twenty-third street north of Calvert street, in the District 
of Columbia, to Woodley place—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11930) granting 
pensions to certain enlisted men, soldiers and officers, who 
served in the civil war and the war with Mexico—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 96) amend- 
ing Rules X and XI—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Concurrent resolution (H. ©. Res. 21) 
to print House Document No. 50, relating to waterways—to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: Memorial of the legislature of New 
Mexico, petitioning Congress to nullify certain acts of the 
thirty-eighth legislative assembly of the Territory of New 
Mexico—to the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

ie following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows : 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 11879) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Cartwright—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11880) 
granting an increase of pension to George A. Forsyth—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11881) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmond Ryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARNHART: A bill (H. R. 11882) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of George W. Dun- 
lap, and to grant him an honorable discharge—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11883) granting a pension to Jonathan W. 
Slear—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 11884) to correct the 
military record of Isaac G. Osborn—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11885) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Peters—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11886) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert O. Whitten—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11887) for the 
relief of William B. Rutherford—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) for the relief of John W. Bean—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11889) for the relief of Dan Thomason, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Joel Harrell, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11890) for the relief of John Zillah and 
Mary T. Goss, sole heirs of Joseph C. Zillah, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11891) for the relief of William H. Engles— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 11892) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Abbott—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 11893) for the relief of 
C. H. Webb, jr., administrator of the estate of David B. Sanders, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HANNA: A bill (H. R. 11894) granting an increase of 
pension to Charlotte A. Hewett—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 11895) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of John Beyel and 
grant him an honorable discharge—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 11896) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. Walter Myers—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11897) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles E. Watts—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11898) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew Anderson—to the Committee 
on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11899) granting an increase 
of pension to Leander W. Skeels—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUNDIN: A bill (H. R. 11900) granting a pension to 
Catherine Seymour—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MACON: A bill (H. R. 11901) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura E. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11902) for the 
relief of Edwin M. Brown—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11903) granting 
an increase of pension to Charles Poteet—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11904) granting an increase of pension to 
William Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11905) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11906) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Lamport—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11907) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James M. Monroe—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11908) granting an increase of pension to 
Cyrus W. Kirk—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11909) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachariah T. Underwood—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11910) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Hubbard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11911) granting a pension to Louisa M. 
Fee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11912) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Cyrus McCue—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 11913) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Johnson D. Jarrett—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11914) granting a pension to 
Lawrence A. Bagby—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11915) granting a pension to Walter L. 
Hart—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11916) granting an increase of pension to 
David L. Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHARP: A bill (H. R. 11917) granting a pension to 
Sarah Goss Beach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEFFIELD: A bill (H. R. 11918) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alfonzo Pulsifer—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. - ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11919) granting an increase of pension to 
John Quigley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11920) granting a pension to Michael J. 
Ballou—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11921) for the relief of the 
estate of Harry Downing, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 11922) granting a pension to 
Emelia McNicol—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11923) granting 
an increase of pension to Richard Hill—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOU VELLE: A bill (H. R. 11924) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mortimore Nichols—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11925) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard M. Ward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11926) granting an increase of pension to 
Theodore G. B. Horner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11927) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11928) for the relief of John Howell—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11929) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Benjamin F. Shinn—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. F 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: Paper to accompany bill 
ne relief of De Willious Cook—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. COOK: Petition of Dr. J. William White, M. D., and 
other physicians of the United States, favoring removal of the 
duty on tansan water—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of Robert O. Whitten—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Thomas J. Abbott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Alter Light Company, of Chicago, III., 
against Senate increase on thorium nitrate—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Retail Cigar and Tobacco Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, against use of coupons, ete.—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of N. F. Thompson and others, of Rockford, 
III., to exempt holding companies from proposed corporation 
tax—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENE: Petition of printers of Fall River, Mass., 
against the Government printing return addresses on envelopes— 
to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of business men of Harvey, N. 
Dak., against parcels-post legislation—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
John Beyel—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELM: Petition of citizens of Madison County, Ky., 
asking federal aid for rural schools—to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

By Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia: Paper to accompany 
bill for relief of William H. Allison—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELIHER: Petition of Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade, favoring a permanent tariff commission—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. LAFEAN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Henry 
Billmyer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Petition of D. M. Garver and others, 
favoring arbitration as a means of settlement of all differences 
between nations—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of business men of Clyde, N. Y., 
against parcels-post legislation—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Mrs. Bettie Brock—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Colorado: Petition of Denver (Colo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, for legislation favoring the adequate 
defense of the Mississippi River—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, July 29, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
McKenney, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed Senate concurrent resolution 6, requesting the Pres- 
ident of the United States to transmit to the executives of the 
several States of the United States copies of the article of amend- 
ment proposed by Congress to the state legislatures to amend 
the Constitution of the United States with respect to laying 
and collecting taxes on incomes. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TO-MORROW. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
agreement for three days’ adjéurnment from time to time be so 
modified that the Senate may adjourn to meet to-morrow at 12 
o'clock, for the reason that I hope then to be able to report 
the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the Senator have any objection to 
also vacating the order against the transaction of any other 
business until the conference report comes in? I will say 
frankly that I am moved to make the suggestion by the fact 
that I know there are a number of bills of no general impor- 
tance, but of great individual or local importance, and if they 
are not considered and disposed of here before the conference 
report comes in it is practically certain that they will not be 
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considered and disposed of in the other House. Unless it is re- 
garded as a violation of the understanding, I would like to 
have the entire unanimous-consent agreement vacated. 

Mr. HALE. On reflection, I do not wish to embarrass my 
suggestion with other matters that might give rise to objec- 
tion; but if the Senate should adjourn to meet to-morrow at 
12 under the order, although I assume that that is not neces- 
sary, because the appropriation bill was excepted 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand it was. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to ask that the order be modified, 
but that the Senate shall adjourn until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. I perfectly understand the Senator’s request 
is to modify the order as to adjourning for three days at a time, 
and that it is not necessary to touch the agreement with respect 
to the transaction of business. But, while we are modifying 
that agreement with respect to the length of thé adjournment, 
I am also anxious to modify it to the end that these matters of 
local importance may be disposed of. I particularly had in 
mind, if the Senator was going to have the Senate meet to-mor- 
row in order to consider the appropriation bill, that some time 
during the morning hour Senators might have an opportunity 
to pass these local measures. I want to say that I have no 
measure of that kind on the calendar or in committee, but I 
know Senators who have. 

I will let the Senator's request be granted, and then, unless it 
is supposed that it will be contrary to the common understand- 
ing, I myself will ask unanimous consent to vacate the other 
part of the order. 

Mr. HALE. Then I move that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it be to meet to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. First, is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent to vacate the or- 
der 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is no objection, and the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maine is agreed to. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thought that had been granted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has been granted, Now the 
Senator from Maine moves that when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it be to meet to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest, further, to 
the Senator from Maine, in line with what the Senator from 
Texas has suggested, that it will require a further modification 
of the order in order to consider the appropriation bill, because 
the order heretofore entered by the Senate provides that no 
business shall be transacted at the sessions of the Senate “ prior 
‘to the report of the conference committee upon the said bill ”— 
that is, the tariff bill? 

Mr. BACON. Other than the appropriation bill. 

1 Prior to that the appropriation bill can be con- 
sidered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Oh, I see; I had not finished read- 
ing the order. 

Mr. HALE. I did not intend to ask for a modification, but 
only to move to adjourn until to-morrow. The Senator from 
Texas would have that part of it vacated, but I did not mean to 
do that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine did not 
so request, but the Chair thought that he should have done 
so, not having read the order in full. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask to vacate the order entitled“ unani- 
mous-consent agreement,” as it appears on the calendar, en- 
tered Friday, July 9, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KEAN. Do I understand that the Senator from Texas 
proposes to modify the agreement so as to allow any business 
to be transacted? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am simply asking to vacate the order, and 
the effect of it, of course, would be to allow any business 
which could under the rules of the Senate be brought before 
the Senate to come up for consideration. 

Mr. KEAN. Does not the Senator think he had better modify 
it so as to take up unobjected cases? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am perfectly willing to do that if that is 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not think the Senator would want to go 


Is there objection to the request 


into general legislation at this time or to consider legislation 
that would be objected to. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Texas had no idea that 
any such attempt would be made. I think I may safely say 
that we will adjourn within a week from this day, certainly 
within ten days, and the better part of that time will be occu- 
pied with the consideration of the conference committee’s report. 


If that report is what we suppose it is, I think it will be dis- 
posed of with no great delay, certainly with no intentional delay. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator allow me? I would not inter- 
pose an objection, but I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that this unanimous-consent agreement was entered into 
and Senators realized that there would be no present necessity 
for their presence here until either the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill or the conference report came in, and doubtless 
made arrangements to be absent. Limiting the request even to 
unobjected measures might involve matters which, if Senators 
had known they were to come up, they would have been here. 
It strikes me to be rather a dangerous precedent after an order 
of this kind has been made and arrangements made on the 
strength of it. I merely make this suggestion. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is exactly what I had in my mind when 
I kept reiterating that it was not considered contrary to the 
understanding under which this order was made, and I should 
not have ventured to prefer the request now, except notice has 
been given that the Senate does intend to-morrow to enter upon 
a matter of legislative importance. That being true, and a 
glance at the Senate disclosing the fact that there are not many 
absentees, I believe that it would be no breach of faith to re- 
move this obstruction and allow Senators to pass matters of 
local importance. 

Mr. KEAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I desire to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Texas which I think will appeal to him on a test of merit. 

The important business to be considered to-morrow was con- 
templated in the unanimous-consent agreement on record here. 
It was expected that the urgent deficiency appropriation bill 
would be considered during this session, and the unanimous 
consent specifically provided that it should be considered. 

Within the Jast twenty minutes a gentleman interested in 
a bill which has heretofore passed the Senate and House, to 
which no objection could or would be made, desired to know 
whether that bill could be put through at the present session. 
In harmony with a general understanding which has per- 
vaded the Chamber from the beginning, I advised him that the 
committee having the matter under consideration, to which 
the bill was referred, would not meet during this session, and 
it was understood that no legislation outside of the legislation 
mentioned in the unanimous-consent agreement would be taken 
up. I think other Senators have given information of a like 
character to their constituents who are interested in matters 
of local importance. 

I can not perceive how the passage of any bill through the 
Senate at this session will expedite its passage through the 
Congress at all. To depart from the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment would lead to much embarrassment on the part of Sen- 
ators who have advised their constituents that the unanimous 
consent would obtain to the close. I do not know of any com- 
mittees that have assembled to consider bills, All bills that I 
have introduced have been referred, and almost uniformly the 
chairman has advised me that there would be no committee 
meeting. 

I think, under all the circumstances, it will appeal to the 
Senator as expedient to permit the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to stand unimpaired and unmodified to the end of the 
session. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was in my mind a close question, even if 
there was absolutely no objection to it, and I preferred the re- 
quest because several Senators had expressed a desire that they 
might consider and dispose of bills. I have in mind one which 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fryr] has reported. It is a bill 
purely local in its character. One Senator from South Carolina 
says it is of vast importance to the people who are engaged in 
a certain enterprise that the bill shall pass. That was one of 
the matters I had in my mind. 

But, Mr. President, I will not put myself in the attitude of 
asking to vacate a unanimous-consent agreement if there is the 
slightest protest against it. I will not put any Senator to the 
necessity of objecting, and I withdraw the request. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the House sent over to the Senate 
what is called an “ omnibus bridge bill.” The Senate committee 
has added to that bridge bill, I think, four or five other bridges, 
all approved by the War Department. It is very important 
indeed that that bill shall pass at this session. There is no 
difficulty at all, if it is passed through the Senate, about having 
it agreed to in the House, and there can possibly be no earthly 
objection to it from anyone. 

Mr. CARTER. Why not, I suggest to the Senator from Maine, 
ask unanimous consent to consider that particular bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. That can not be done under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 
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Mr. BURKETT. It might be put aside informally. 

Mr. CARTER. It is just as well to ask unanimous consent 
to consider a particular bill as to ask unanimous consent to 
consider all bills, . 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that he 
include in his request the South Carolina dam bill, reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. FRYE. It is very important that the dam bill shall 
pass. There is nọ question about that. The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TtLMAN] is intensely interested in it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope there will be no further 
attempt made to open the unanimous-consent agreement. A 
good many of us who have constituencies living many miles 
from here, who can not understand our changing attitudes, are 
under many embarrassments already, and probably will be pre- 
pared to suffer more before the close of the session. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is that a reference to the tariff? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not now allude to that particularly; 
I am glad the Senator from Texas has that in mind, however. 
I have in mind among other measures a railroad right-of-way 
bill that is fully as important as a bridge bill. I have been 
compelled to say that I would be unable to bring it up at this 
Session on account of our early agreement, renewed later. 

Mr. President, I insist that either we have the order main- 
tained or that we entirely abrogate it, because I do not like to 
be placed in the position of having refused to support and for- 
ward a great many very good measures because of an agreement, 
and then have that agreement abrogated from day to day, no 
matter what may be the bills offered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No Senator has submitted a re- 
quest. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] made a suggestion, 
not a request. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this is not an order of the 
Senate which can be abrogated or vacated. It is a unanimous- 
consent agreement, and the rule of the Senate has been absolute 
that a unanimous-consent agreement can not be modified by a 
further unanimous consent. I think that that rule ought to be 
observed. It is most important that it should be observed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It was modified a few moments ago. 

Mr. LODGE. It ought not to be modified. In what way was 
it modified? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A change was made in the rule that the 
Senate should adjourn for three days. 

Mr. LODGE. That question was up the other day. That is 
not a modification of it. Obviously, on the face of it, we are to 
adjourn for three days at a time until the report of the con- 
ference committee is ready or until the urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill is ready. If it is to be considered in that way we 
could not adjourn except for three days, and we might have to 
wait three days to take up the conference report. Of course 
when the conference report is ready that modifies the order of 
itself, 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Massachusetts is wrong 
about the fact. This very unanimous-consent agreement which 
I suggested should be vacated contains an agreement that we 
shall adjourn for three days at a time. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely, until the conference report is ready. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; until the conference report is ready. It 
is not ready. Therefore, on the request of the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], it was modified. 

Mr. LODGE. If notice should be given that the conference 
report would be ready to-morrow, the three days’ limitation 
falls of itself. 

Mr, BAILEY. If that is true as to the adjournment, it is 
true as to business, because if the fact that the conference re- 
port being ready to-morrow alters the adjournment agreement, 
it alters the business agreement likewise. 

Mr. LODGE. Do you mean if notice is served on the Senate 
that the conference report will be ready to-morrow, we must 
adjourn for three days before we can consider it? 

Mr. BAILEY. I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the mistake he makes in laying down the 
hard and fast rule that a unanimous-consent agreement once 
entered could never be vacated, might seriously embarrass 
us on some extraordinary occasion. For instance, here is an 
agreement that we will adjourn until a certain event for three 
days at a time. Suppose we were in session to-day and some 
extraordinary emergency should occur which would absolutely 
require us, in the faithful discharge of our public duties, to 
assemble here to-morrow. Under the Senator’s interpretation 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, we could not do so, 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I will never agree that the Senate can so far 
tie its hands as to disable it from performing its public duties. 

Mr, LODGE, Mr. President—— 


Mr. BAILEY. But I myself have no desire to press this mat- 
ter. I suggest that if the report is made to-morrow, then the 
report itself vacates this order. But the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts must know that when he intimates that other Senators 
are trying to violate the unanimous-consent agreement, he is in 
the face of the fact that it has just been violated, and violated 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. I 
did not recall that anybody had violated it. In my judgment, 
a change in the period for which the Senate shall adjourn is 
not a violation of the consent as it is worded, but to introduce 
other business, of course, runs directly counter to it. It seems 
to me that it would be very unwise to enter on such a change 
as that. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator permit me? The request 
this morning was that we should adjourn until to-morrow, to 
consider the deficiency appropriation bill, which is expressly 
provided for in the agreement. 

Mr. BAILEY. Expressly provided for as to business. That 
does not touch the question of adjournment. It is not very im- 
portant at this moment, but in order that we may keep the 
record entirely straight and all be entirely accurate, I propose 
to read exactly what that unanimous-consent order provides: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that the Senate will adjourn from 
time to time for three days at a time until the conference report is 
ready upon the bill. 

That is as purely a unanimous-consent agreement as could be 
made, and yet we have violated it, because we have just pro- 
vided that we shall adjourn to-day to meet to-morrow, when 
under this agreement we could not meet for three days. 

The agreement further proceeds to describe “House bill 
1438, to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” and 
this is the second branch of the agreement: 

And that no business shall be transacted at the sessions of the Sen- 
ate prior to the report of the conference committee upon the said bill, 
other than the transaction of the routine morning business and the 
consideration of the deficiency appropriation bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives. 

Under that you could only consider this appropriation bill 
when you were in session. Under that you could only be in 
session three days after an adjournment—— 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The matter of adjournment is purely incidental 
to the main purpose of the agreement, and that is shown by the 
fact that if we were in session and the deficiency bill was here 
we need not adjourn; we could take a recess, 

Mr. BAILEY. It is rather awkward to put the incident first, 
and to put the main proposition last, and yet that is exactly 
what this unanimous-consent agreement does, if the Senator 
from Massachusetts is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator did not apprehend what I mean. 
I say if we had here the deficiency bill this morning it would 
be legitimately before us under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. LODGE. And we need not adjourn. 

Mr. BAILEY. But if we 

Mr. LODGE. The unanimous consent does not prevent our 
taking a recess. We can take a recess from day to day and 
sit every day. 

Mr. BAILEY. But it provides that when we do adjourn we 
shall adjourn for three days at a time. 

Mr. LODGE. That can be avoided by merely taking a re- 
cess, which demonstrates that the period of adjournment is 
purely an incidental matter. It must be conditioned upon the 
time of the conference report being ready. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is a familiar way with men who are some- 
what given to splitting hairs, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is, when they find themselves up against a cold fact to call 
it an incident, and that is an easy way out of a difficult position. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator will quote me correctly. I 
said it was incidental. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, well; what is an incident but incidental? 

But, Mr. President, the fact is this: We could have cir- 
cumvented the agreement by a recess instead of an adjourn- 
ment. We have not done it. We have agreed to adjourn and 
not to take a recess. It has been unanimously agreed that we 
would not adjourn for three days at a time, but that we 
would adjourn to meet to-morrow. But to make it still more 
manifest that I am right about it, the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hate] did not move that we adjourn to to-morrow until 
he had first vacated the unanimous-consent agreement, which 
required us to adjourn for three days at a time, and he sought 
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to obtain unanimous consent to vacate that part of the unani- 
mous-consent order precisely as I sought to obtain unanimous 
consent to vacate the second part of it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the Senator from Maine said he did 
not have to do it, in his opinion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; the record will show that the Sen- 
ator from Maine first asked unanimous consent to vacate the 
first part of the order. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
the other day asked unanimous consent to adjourn for two 
days. I objected to asking for it. It seemed to me we had a 
right to do it under the unanimous-consent agreement without 
asking anything of that sort. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senate has a right to agree unani- 
mously that it shall adjourn for three days at a time and then 
adjourns for two days, it can not have such binding force as 
the Senator from Massachusetts ascribes to it. I think a 
unanimous-consent agreement ought to be observed with the 
utmost good faith, There ought to be no shadow of turning 
against either the letter or the spirit, but in this case I thought 
it was permissible. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, what is now before the Senate? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from West Virginia is now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. No, sir; the Senator from Idaho is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has been 
recognized. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to know whether or not I am 
mistaken, because it seems to me to be a matter of some im- 
portance from a parliamentary standpoint. I understood the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] to move that the unanimous 
consent be departed from, 

Mr. BAILEY. No; he asked unanimous consent to modify it, 
and then moved that when the Senate adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet to-morrow. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I understood it just the reverse; that he 
moved that the unanimous consent be modified and then asked 
unanimous consent that when we adjourned to-day it should be 
to meet to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was quite the reverse. The 
Chair would not have recognized the Senator to have made such 
a motion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. My attention was directed to the point, 
because I understand the unanimous-consent agreement is not 
subject to be modified by unanimous consent; that is to say, a 
unanimous-consent agreement, such as we are acting under in 
this case, must be modified by a motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; not at all; but quite the 
reverse. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the regular order. 

AWARDS OF SPANISH TREATY CLAIMS COMMISSION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an ex- 
tract from a letter from the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 
of June 5, 1909, submitting the record of three awards made by 
the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission requiring an appropri- 
ation of $20,168 for their payment (S. Doc. No. 144); which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
record of two judgments entered by the Court of Claims in 
favor of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company in the sum 
of $21,100.29, being for services on account of army transporta- 
tion (S. Doc. No. 143), which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eition from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
letter from the Attorney-General submitting estimates of ap- 
propriations for salaries and expenses in connection with the 
new United States court of customs appeals, $73,083.04 (S. Doc. 
No. 145), which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, remonstrating against the 
adoption of the so-called “corporation tax” amendment to the 
pending tariff bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 
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He also presented a petition of Harmony Council, No. 63, 
Daughters of the American Reyolution, of Baltimore, Md., 
praying for the maintenance by the Government of the George 
Washington estate, known.as “Mount Vernon,” which was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a joint memorial of the Republican and 
Democratic central committees of Sierra County, Territory of 
New Mexico, relative to the nullification of certain acts of the 
thirty-eighth legislative assembly of that Territory, creating a 
new county with different boundaries with the name of 
„Sierra,“ etc, which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I present a letter signed by T. L. Reddy, 
financier of Pocatello Lodge, No. 98, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, of Pocatello, Idaho, which I ask may be printed in 
the Record and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 

1 8: 

55 low BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 


PocaTELLO LODGE, No. 98, 
Pocatello, Idaho, July 22, 1909. 
Hon. W. B. HeEYBURN, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We note that the Senate Committee on Finance reported 
an amendment to the pending tariff bill, and we hope this amendment 
will not get the support of our Senators or Congressmen unless modi- 
fied so as to exempt our organizations from this strain, which is the 
annual corporation tax. is amendment will make our brotherhood 
subject to a tax as well as others. 

We, the trainmen of Idaho, again ask and urge you to vote against this 
amendment, which we hope to hear will be defeated under the present 


report. 
Thanking you for your past support and replies, 
Very truly, yours, 


T. L. REDDY, 
Financier of Pocatello Lodge, No, $8. 
Mr. SCOTT. I present a letter signed by M. Richter, of Wil- 
liamstown, W. Va., which I ask may be read and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 
There being no objection, the letter was read and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
WILLIAMSTOWN, W. Va., July 26, 1909. 


Hon. N. B. SCOTT 


“United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sin: Again we pray and ho that it may please our noble 
United States Senators to save the independent oil producer. 

To ruin the business of the thousands of toilers in the oil fields will 
not insure the reduction of the least fraction on the price of refined 
oll to the consumer. No one can hurt the Standard. 

The inclosed clipping portrays the feeling of the press in general. 

Most sincerely, yours, 
M. RICHTER. 


Mr. DICK. I present two telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials, one from the president of the Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change and the other from James M. Swank, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. They bear upon the important subject of free hides and 
free iron ore. I ask that they be printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNION Stock YARDS, 
Chicago, IMi., July 27, 1909. 
Senator CHARLES DICK, 
Washington, D. C. 


The farmers and cattlemen of the whole country are indignant at the 
authors and promoters of a tariff for everybody except the producers of 
hides. We ask you to prevent the tragedy against common sense and 
justice. If free hides, then free leather goods. The ever-present spirit 
of fairness characteristic of the American people will justify your 


position. 
THE CHICAGO Live Stock EXCHANGE, 
J. W. Moore, President. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 24, 1909. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The national Republican platform last poss said: “In all tariff legis- 
lation the true principle of protection is t maintained by the imposi- 
tion of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries." Would free iron ore maintain the difference in 
the cost of production between Cuba and the United States? 

JAMES M. SWANK. 


Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, praying for the adoption of a certain 
amendment to the pending tariff bill exempting incorporated 
banking institutions organized under any state or national law 
from the provisions contained in the proposed tax on corpora- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Paul Jones Council, No. 115, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, of the State of 
New York, praying for the adoption of the so-called Overman 
amendment” to the pending tariff bill increasing the capitation 
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tax on immigrants from $4 to $10, which was referred to the 
` Committee on Finance. i 


BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


Mr. PILES, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of various bridges across and over 
certain navigable waters, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 18) thereon. 

OUACHITA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. PILES. I ask unanimous consent that Order of Business 
No. 14 on the calendar, being the bill (S. 2827) to extend the 
time for construction of a bridge across the Ouachita River at 
or near Camden, Ark., which was reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with amendments on the 16th instant, be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SALINE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. PILES. I ask unanimous consent that Order of Business 
No. 15 on the calendar, being the bill (S. 2828) to authorize 
Bradley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Saline River 
in said county and State, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce without amendment on the 16th instant, be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported an amendment relative to the disbursement of the money 
appropriated for the National Waterways Commission, in- 
tended to be proposed to the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3053) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Dodge Augur; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3054) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
H. Rogers (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: l 

A bill (S. 3055) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Cannon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3056) granting an increase of pension to John ©. 
Ellis (with accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 3057) granting a pension to Rachel B. Owen; 

A bill (S. 3058) granting an increase of pension to W. B. 
Hibbs; and 

A bill (S. 3059) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Haynes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3060) granting an increase of pension to James 
Henry Martineau; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3061) to appoint Col. William F. Stewart, United 
States Army, retired, to the rank of brigadier-general on retired 
list of the army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3062) for the relief of Nathan Dungan; 

A bill (S. 3063) for the relief of the heirs or estate of George 
F. Shelton, deceased; 

A bill (S. 3064) for the relief of the heirs of Amasa Ezell, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3065) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Thomas 
R. Bowman, deceased; 

A bill (S. 3066) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Sarah 
E. Wedelstedt and Nimrod E. Berk, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3067) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Bryant 
Wheeler, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3068) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Henry 
Sessler, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3069) for the relief of the heirs or estate of W. H. 
Neel, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3070) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Wil- 
liam H. Turley, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3071) for the relief of the heirs or estate of D. 
Froneberger and firm of D. Froneberger & Co.; 

A bill (S. 3072) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Louis 
Charles Dumanet, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3073) for the relief of the heirs or estate of Aulsey 
Dean, deceased ; : 
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A bill (S. 3074) for the relief of the heirs or estate of J. J. 
Brison, deceased; 

A bill (S. 3072) for the relief of H. H. Belew; 

A bill (S. 3076) for the relief of H. J. Brewer; 

A bill (S. 3077) for the relief of S. R. McAlexander; and 

A bill (S. 3078) for the relief of Solomon Lyons; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. - 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A. bill (S. 3079) to amend the second paragraph of the first 
section of the act approved June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,’ approved 
February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to en- 
large the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 3080) granting an increase of pension to Cushing 
Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 3081) authorizing the appointment of Thomas Shea, 
United States Army, retired, to the rank of brigadier-general on 
the retired list of the army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3082) for the relief of Elizabeth G. Martin; to the 
Commitiee on Interoceanic Canals. 

A bill (S. 3083) granting an increase of pension to A. Morrow; 

A bill (S. 3084) granting an increase of pension to T. M. 


Harrison ; 

A bill (S. 3085) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Garner; f 

A bill (S. 3086) granting a pension to Rittie Dundridge; 

A bill (S. 3087) granting an increase of pension to William G, 


Stout; 

A bill (3088} granting an increase of pension to Mortimer 
Stiles; 

A bill (S. 3089) granting an increase of pension to William 
Hayes (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3090) granting an increase of pension to Enoch A. 
Barnett (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $25,000 for the construction of a bridge across the Du- 
chesne River at or near Myton, Utah, intended to be proposed 
by him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DEPEW submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $175,000 for the installation of a pneumatic-tube service 
between the New York appraisers’ stores and new custom- 
house, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $3,000 for surveys of the waters of North Carolina where 
fishing is. prohibited by law, etc., intended to be proposed by 
him to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 70), which was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to: 
si Senate resolution 70. 


Resolved, That the hearings had before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, Sixtieth Congress, first session, on bills relating to interstate 
liquor traffic, known as bills “ to limit the effect of the regulations of 
commerce between the States, etc., in certain cases,” together with 
the report of the committee thereon, be printed as a Senate document, 
and bens 1,000 copies thereof be furnished for the use of the Senate 

ent room. 


On motion of Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, it was 


Ordered, That 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document No. 146, 
Sixty-first Congress, first session, relating to interstate commerce in 
intoxicating liquors, etc., be printed for the use of the Senate document 
room. 


CORPORATION TAX. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, since the last session of the 
Senate I have had several letters from officers of important 
corporations in my State with reference to the clause in the 


tariff bill imposing a tax on corporations and relating especially 


to the difficulties that they think will arise in administering 
that statute if it becomes one. 

I had sent to me a day or two since some correspondence be- 
tween 12 of the leading firms of accountants in the United 
States and the Attorney-General of the United States with 
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regard to the particular matter I refer to. I desire to print this 
correspondence in the Rxconb, especially with the hope that the 
members of the conference committee having the tariff bill in 
charge will look into it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. i 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE INCOME TAX ON CORPORATIONS WORRIES EXPERTS— PROFESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS CLAIM IT IS IMPOSSIBLE OF PRACTICAL APPLICATION — 
LEVIES ON RECEIPTS LESS DISBURSEMENTS—ONLY CASH TRANSACTIONS 
CONSIDERED AND NOT ACTUAL INCOME AND EXPENSE. 


The Republic is enabled to punt to-day the first authoritative ex- 
1 of the erage Meg ad effect of the measure now pending before 

1 N for a tax on the net incomes of corporations. 

Much misunderstanding 1 regarding this tax, but the Republic 
subjoins correspondence which has pasma during the current month 
between the Attorney-General of the United States and 13 of the 
leading firms of professional accountants, showing that the tax has a 
purpose which even the experts who rank at the head of their profes- 
sion did not even suspect two weeks ago. 

The common idea has been that the tax will be levied on the divi- 
dends paid by a corporation to its shareholders. The accountant ex- 

rts knew better, however. They knew it would be a tax on “net 

come,” but they supposed “net income” to be the surplus of “ in- 
come earned“ over “ expenses incurred,” Including “interest accrued ” 
and “ascertained losses.” 

Now they know better. 

Attorney-General Wickersham has given them to understand that 
the law will take account only of the receipts and disbursements, and 
will disregard the circumstance that the cash receipts may not at all 
reflect the income actually earned, and the cash disbursements may 
vary widely from the expenses incurred. 

he Government will not bother about this difference. It is going to 
put a tax on the excess of cash taken in over the cash paid out, even 
though that may mean a tax to be paid for a year’s business on which 
a corporation actually lost money. 
IS IMPOSSIBLE IN PRACTICE. 


It will be necessary, if this tax measure becomes a law, for every 
orpona nion to keep its books to show a balance for the calendar year, 
and in addition to keep the books so as to follow out every cash 
receipt and cash disbursement in a way to show which have been an 
“income account” and which have not been. 

The professional accountants say there are lines of manufacturing 
in which this practically is an impossibili and every business man 
wa realize its irritating inconvenience in the most fayorable circum- 
stances, 

The We concerns which joined in the letters to Attorney- 
General Wickersham were: Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co.;: Price, 
Waterhouse & Co.; Haskins & Sells; Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgom- 
. Marwick, Mitchell & Co.; Niles & Niles; Gunn, Richards & Co.; 
Edward P. Moxey & Co.; Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co.; George 
H. Church; Suffern & Son; Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co.; And Loomis, 

onan’ 0. 

No one familiar with professional accounting will fall to recognize 
these as the leading firms in this line of business or hesitate to accept 
their conclusions as deserving the most serious consideration. 

Below will be found the original letter to Mr. Wickersham, his an- 
swer, and the response from the 13 accountant firms: 


QUESTIONS ASKED THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


New YORK CITY, July 8, 1909. 


Dear SIR: On reading the text of the proposed corporation tax law, 
as reported in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of July 3, 1909, 
we have formed the opinion that some of its 1 are absolutely 
impossible of application, ‘and others violate all the accepted principles 
of sound accounting. 

Under the third clause it is provided “that there shall be deducted 
from the amount of the net income of each of such corporations, 
* * ascertained ook toa in the foregoing paragraphs of this 
section the sum of $5, , and said tax shall be comput upon the 
remainder of said net income of such corporations * * for the 
po ending December 31, 1909, and for each year thereafter, and on or 

fore the Ist day of March, 1910, and the Ist day of March of each 
year thereafter, a true and accurate return under oath or affirmation 
of its president,” ete, 

In connection with this clause we would call attention to the fact 
that, as you are no doubt aware, the fiscal year of a number of cor- 
porations is not, and for business reasons can not be, the calendar 
year, and consequently, having in mind that in such cases an invento 
was not taken at the beginning of the calendar year 1909, it is, an 
will be, quite impossible for any business, corporation, or institution, 
whose fiscal year does not terminate with the calendar year, to make a 
true return of its profits as required by the proposed law. 

Under clause 1 the tax is to be charged upon the “entire net in- 
come,” and the net income is to be “ ascertained by deducting from the 
gross amount of the income * * * from all sources,” 

1) “ Expenses actually paid,” 
2) “ Losses goer sustained,” 

(3) “Interest actuall paid,” 
in each case within the year.” The words “actually paid” convey, 
and it is to be presumed are intended to convey, actual disbursemen 
out of the treasury. 

The proper deductions should be— 

(1) Expenses actually “ incurred," because the payment is not neces- 
sarily made in the year in which the expense is incurred. 

2) Losses actually “ascertained,” because losses may be incurred 
and the amount not be ascertained until a subsequent od. 

(3) Interest sonen “accrued,” because interest is never paid until 
the end of, the period during which it accrues, and the interest accrued 
is the proper charge against income. 

In clause 1 the bill refers to “net income received;” in clause 2 it 
refers to “gross income,” without the addition of word “ received ;" 
in clause 3, paragraph 3, it refers to “ gross income received.” There 
is here a complete confusion between income and income received, which 
can only lead to endless complication. 

Two methods may be adopted for taxation 2 either— 

(1) To tax the difference between actual cash receipts on revenue 


account and actual cash payments on revenue account, which difference 
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will seldom, if ever, represent the profits of a manufacturing concern; or 


(2) To tax profits made be in the ordinary way, namely, to ascer-- 
ap 8 gross income “ earned,” whether received or not, and to deduct 
erefrom— 


1. Expenses actually incurred during the year, whether paid or not; 

2. Losses actually ascertained and written off during the year when- 
ever incurred ; 

8. Interest accrued during the 

4. A reasonable allowance for 

5. Taxes. 

As accountants actively engaged in the audit and examination of a 
number of varied businesses and enterprises, we unhesitatingly say 
that the law as framed is absolutely impossible of application, and 
world snevest that in the said clauses 1, 2. and 3 of paragraph 2 the 
words “actually paid” and “actually sustained" be chan to read 
“ actually incurred” and “ 5 ascertained,” and that the third 
clause be 1 . 55 to read so that the return will be based on the last 
completed fiscal year prior to December 31 in cases where the fiscal year 
of a tbe fe is not the calendar year. 

ours, very truly. 


ear, whether paid or not; 
epreciation of property; and 


(Signed by 12 of the accountant firms.) 


MR. WICKERSHAM’S ANSWER. 


OFFICE oF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., July 12, 1909. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of the letter signed by your firm and 
a number of others with respect to the proposat ri sec Sop por law, 
in which you advise me that you have formed the opinion that some of 
its provisions are absolutely impossible of application and others violate 
all the accepted principles of sound accounting. 

You first call my attention to the fact that the fiscal year of a num- 
ber of corporations is not, and for business reasons can not, be the 
calendar year, and consequently, having in mind that in such cases an 
inventory was not taken at the beginn nf of the calendar year 1909, it 
is, and will be, quite impossible for any business, corporation, or insti- 
tution, whose fiscal year does not terminate with the calendar year, to 
make a true return of its poan as required by the. proposed law.” 

I beg to call your attention, in the first place, to the fact that the 
proposed law does not impose a tax upon “profits,” but upon * the 
entire net income over and above $5,000 received by“ the corporation, 
joint-stock company or association, or insurance company subject to 
the law, from.“ all sources during such year.” It has been the uni- 
form practice of the Government in framing revenue bills to uire 
the tax to be paid as of a fixed date, and, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, in 2 instance the tax is imposed for the calendar year 
ending December 31. Such was the income-tax law of 1894. It may 
be inconvenient, but it is certainly not impossible for any corporation 
which keeps just and true books of account to make up a return such 
as that required by the Proposed law, particularly as the return re- 
quires statements of actual receipts and payments, and not, as you rec- 
ommend in your communication, of expenses “ incurred,” interest “ ac- 
crued.” and losses ascertained.“ 

2. You next object that the proposed law authorizes the deduction 
of “expenses actually paid,” and you contend that this should be 
chan to read “expenses actually incurred.” The bill was pur- 
posely framed to deal with receipts and disbursements made within the 
year for which the tax was to be imposed, and the words “ actually 

aid” were employed advisedly. The same may be said with respect 
o losses actually sustained and interest actually paid, The theory of 
the framers of the bill in this respect differs from that which you 
advocate. 

3. You then object that in clause 1 the bill refers to “ net income re- 
celved; in clause 2 it refers to gross income,“ without the addition 
of the word received; and in clause 3, paragraph 3, it refers to 
gross income received,” and you comment: There is here a com- 

lete confusion between income and income received, which can only 
ead to endless complication.” 

I can not agree that there is any confusion whatever in this respect. 
“Gross income” in clause 2 obviously and necessarily means “ gross 
income received.” The tax is imposed by clause 1 upon the entire net 
income above $5,000 received from all sources during the year. By 
clause 2 “such net income” is to be ascertained by deducting from 
the piue amount of the income from all sources the specified items; 
and if 9 could question whether that meant gross income re- 
7 h z doubt would be remoyed by the provisions in paragraph 3 
of clause 3. 

Your further statement, that “as accountants actively engaged in 
the audit and examination of a number of varied business and enter- 

rises, we unhesitatingly say that the law as framed is absolutely 
mpossible of application,” causes me very great surprise. My per- 
sonal acquaintance with you and a number of the other signers of 
the letter leads me to the belief that you have underestimated your 
capacity. Certainly the statement of objections made in your letter 
y entirely insufficient to support the conclusion which you express. 
am, 
Respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
Attorney-General. 


RESPONSE OF THE ACCOUNTANTS. 


New YORK, July 21, 1909. 


Hon. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 
Attorney-General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 12, 
replying to ours of aay 8. 

Our only object in addressin gon was to be of assistance in a mat- 
ter of practical accounting which enters into the proposen law, as to 
which we believe that our experience specially qualifies us to speak. We 
have purposely refrained from any reference to the policy involved in 
the law, with which we as accountants are not concerned. 

e views expressed in your letter of the 12th instant would seem 
to indicate that you have not fully appreciated the difficulties which 
will be met with in carrying into effect the provisions of the pro 
law as amplified and explained in your letter, and we therefore feel 
that in justice to ourselves we must refer at greater length to some 
matters which were only briefly touched upon in our letter of July 8. 

We are pu to have your clear expression as to the intention of the 
law to deal with cr!) and disbursements only (presumably on income 
account) and not with income earned (or profits) and expenditures in- 
cu Under these circumstances it would seem better to use the 
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term “receipts on income account” and “disbursements on income ac- 
count“ rather than “income” and “ expense,” as the latter terms are 
more commonly defined and used in relation to income earned a 
expenses incurred. In any case, if in clause 2 gross income” means, 
as you state it is intended to mean, “ gross income received,” it would 
certainly be better to say so and thus remove any possible ambiguity. 

We note that you refer to the precedent of the income-tax law of 
1894. We belleve that this law was declared unconstitutional before 
there had been time to experience the difficulties and uncertainties 
which any attempt to enforce it, if drawn on the lines of the present 
bill, would have involved. In this connection we may perhaps point to 
the precedent of the English income-tax law, which has stood the test 
of over half a century. In this case the tax is on the profits, which 
in this country are frequently termed “net income,” and the accounts 
of corporations prepared in the regular course of business for their 
respective fiscal years are, and always have been, accepted as the basis 
of taxation, subject to minor provisions as to rates of depreciation, 
interest deductions, ete. x : 

Our main criticism of the bill in its presens form is that in the 
large KA of cases it will be impossible of application for the year 
1909, as explained in our previous letter, and very difficult and ex- 
pensive, if not altogether impossible, in su uent years. 

Railroads, perhaps, require the simplest form of accounting obtain- 
ing among business corporations. These accounts are kept in a form 
prescri the Interstate Commerce Commission, and severe penal- 
ties can be inflicted for any departure from those forms. They must 
be kept on a basis not of . and disbursements, but of earnings, 
whether collected in cash or not, and of ag , whether paid or not, 
which In both cases accrued during the fiscal year closing on June 
30, the Nee income and expense items uncollected and unpaid 

a 


and would raise most difficult questions as to the proper 
ores, 


nses peonman 
his cos 

has been 
manufacture, labor expended, and innumerable items of expense, which 
are taken into costs as they accrue quite irrespective of the date of 
payment. Very large inventories are carried of materials and sup- 
plies which are purchased at one period, paid for at another, and 
used at all sorts of times, in all sorts of quantities, and for all sorts 
of purposes, mainly for manufacture into products for sale, but to a 
large extent for additions to or extensions of the plant. Such as are 
used for the latter pucpote are not, as we understand the pro 
law, a proper deduction from neome, and yet, long before they 
are used all identity between the materials themselves and the dis- 
bursements made for them has been lost. There is, in our opinion, 
no method in which any such statement as that called for in the 
proposed law can be prepared short of an entirely independent and 
separate set of books, designed to follow each bill paid through to 
the ultimate destination of the materials or services covered thereby, 
thus duplicating the present cost of the accounting department and 
serving no useful PROS whatever. Even if such method were 
511 ip it is very dou 1 if it would produce the results required 
with even approximate accuracy. 

Without unduly burdening this letter, it is impossible to go into 
further details here, but the facts must, in the opinion of anyone 
familiar with the operations and accounts of a complicated modern 
manufacturing concern, fully just the conclusions which we ex- 

ressed in our letter of July 8, and which we now emphatically in- 
orse. Whether the proposed method is ee mpossible or 
merely, as you state, “inconvenient,” it will, we think, be generally 
conceded that it is in the general interest of the effective administra- 
tion of laws relating to taxes that they should involve as little incon- 
venience as possible upon those required to make returns thereunder. 
The basis for arriving at the amount liable to taxation suggested 
in our former letter would have the advantage of simplicity, and if 
the tax is to be a permanent institution, its efficient operation would 
DO greatly. facilitated by conformity with regular accounting methods. 

ye have felt it our duty to protest strongly against the wording of 
the proposen bill upon the grounds: set forth, but our object is to bel 
and not to hinder. If you think any good purpose would be sery 
55 our appearing before you and discussing this matter fully, with a 
view to arriving at a satisfactory solution, which we are satisfied can 
1 done, we shall be pleased to hold ourselves at your disposal for 

s purpose. 

Regretting our inability to in any way modify the conclusions al- 
Teady expressed, we are, dear sir, s 

Yours, very truly. 
(Signed by 11 of the accountant firms.) 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. CULBERSON. I have a letter from the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
which, while it is addressed to me, carries an intimation 
which I think I ought to present to the Senate. It contains two 
important statements. One is that a subsidiary company of the 
United States Steel Corporation is making war upon organized 
labor in western Pennsylvania, and the other is that the tariff 
proposition to protect American laborers is being distorted 
into a protection of the manufacturers alone. The employees, 
or at least a large portion of them, are foreigners, chiefly Syri- 
ans, Poles, and Roumanians. There is a suggestion that a 


congressional committee ought to be appointed to investigate 
XLIV——290° 
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labor conditions in these particulars in western Pennsylvania. 
I ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp in full 
without reading. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be complied with. The Chair hears no objection. 
The letter is as follows: 


NATIONAL LODGE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 
RON, STEEL, AND TIN WORKERS, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Senator CULBERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: At this time, when the tariff bill is approaching its final 
passage, after having undergone numerous changes for the alleged 
papom of protecting American labor against the lower paid labor of 

urope, we desire to call your attention to the fact that the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, has commen an uncalled-for war of extermination 
against the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
by refusing to treat with this organization, one of the most conserva- 
tive labor organizations in this country, at a time when its officers are 
arguing for or haying the cause of “ protecting "’ presented to Congress 
because of its sup benefits to labor. We have favored the tariff 
because of the belief that it was intended to represent the difference 
between the lower wages of foreign countries and a wage rate that 
would be in keeping with a standard of living for American workmen 
that would meet the proper ideals of American 1 

The sheet and tin plate workers idle because of the action of the tin 
trust are not receiving any of this boasted protection from foreign com- 
petition, while the trust is reducing wages, refusing the right to or- 
ganize, and advertising for men to take their places, with an expressed 
preference for Syrians, Poles, and Roumanians. How can the trust 
employees feel that hoops are protected under such conditions? 

May we call your attention to the situation existing at the Pressed 
Steel Car Company's works in this county, in the past few days where 
the so-called “open shop” and unorganized labor is rioting for justice, 
and against conditions that ought to make all Americans blush with 


shame. . 

Perha the following quotation from a statement made public by 
President Hoffstott, of the Pressed Steel Car Company, will illustrate: 
“We have 214 four-room houses and 32 apartment houses. The rent 
for the four-room houses is $12 per month. This money is deducted 
from the men’s pay, but, as every family has a number of roomers, the 
rent does not amount to very much.“ A number of roomers in a family 
occupying four rooms. The wage rate that makes this necessary must 
be appal ingly low, yet Mr. Hoffstott says “there is nothing to arbi- 
trate.’ 

These conditions face the workers in the protected sheet and tin in- 
dustries, if the right to organize is denied them. 

If capital has the right to organize, what reason can capital give 
why the men who create it have not the same right, and more? 

tt behooves Congress to protect labor, and to see that these combina- 
tions of wealth in tariff-protected industries do not by working regu- 
lations absorb all of the benefits of the tariff, or oppress their employees 
until a contented people shall become discontent and a spirit be in- 
yoked of hatred to this class of employers, which having bred distrust 
will distribute disaster. 

It is vain to cry “protection” to American labor when it is idle 
and starving; it is useless for Congress to waste time considering tariff 
schedules if the beneficiaries are organizations of capital in industrial 
enterprises which deny the right of organization to their workingmen, 
as the intelligent labor of this country knows that the law of nature 
is organization, and it is being denied this right by these beneficiaries 
of the tariff and organization; it will demand a change and will have it. 

It will then investigate and learn that these so-called “ protected 
Industries do not employ but a small percentage of American labor; 
that an intelligent native can not get employment in these works for 
fear that he is an agitator; that he will demand that the law be en- 
forced, and that men shall not be employed more than the lawful num- 
ber of hours each day; that they be allowed time to eat, and not be 
required to work and eat at the same time; and that Sunday work shall 


cease, 
The working people of western Pennsylvania request that a congres- 
sional committee be appointed to investigate the working conditions 
= the laboring class in western Pennsylyania in the steel mills and car 
shops. 
Yours, respectfully, 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Seeretary-Treasurer. 
P. J. MCARDLE, President. 
AFFAIRS IN THE KONGO, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States (S. Doc. No. 
147) which was read, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit for the information of the Congress a report by 
the Secretary of State with accompanying correspondence touch- 
ing the condition of affairs in the Kongo, 

Wa. H. Tart. 


THe WHITE House, July 29, 1909. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o’clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, July 30, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Beccutive nominations received by the Senate July 29, 1909. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS, 

Frank W. Leach, of New Jersey,. to be collector of customs 
for the district of Little Egg Harbor, in the State of New 
Jersey. (Reappointment.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Robert R. Love, Ninth Cavalry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from July 2, 1909, vice First Lieut. Louis R. Ball, Thir- 
teenth Cavalry, promoted. : 

INFANTRY ARM, 

Capt. Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty-eighth Infantry, to be major 
from July 26, 1909, vice Maj. Edward Chynoweth, Seventeenth 
Infantry, who died on that date. > 

First Lieut. Charles W. Weeks, Thirtieth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from July 26, 1909, vice Capt. Charles G. Dwyer, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Campbell B. Hodges, Fourth Infantry, to be 
first lieutenant from July 26, 1909, vice First Lieut. Charles 
W. Weeks, Thirtieth Infantry, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS, 


Capt. Charles R. Reynolds,. Medical Corps, to be major from 
March 13, 1909, vice Maj. Ira A. Shimer, who died on that date. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Capt. Lucius L. Durfee, Seventh Infantry, to be major from 
July 28, 1909, vice Maj. Erneste V. Smith, unassigned, detailed 
as paymaster on that date. 

First Lieut. Frederick W. Benteen, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
to be captain from July 23, 1909, vice Capt. Lucius L. Durfee, 
Seventh Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin F. McClellan, Twenty-eighth Infan- 
try, to be first lieutenant from July 23, 1909, vice First Lieut. 
Frederick W. Benteen, Twenty-sixth Infantry, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Reynold T. Hall, an additional number in grade, 
to be a captain in the navy from the 18th day of June, 1909, 
with Commander William S. Hogg, promoted. 

Commander Herbert O. Dunn to be a captain in the navy 
from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Capt. Frank H. Eldridge, 
retired, ° 

Lieut. Commander: Archibald H. Seales to'be a commander 
in the nayy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander 
Valentine S. Nelson, promoted. 

Asst. Naval Constructor John E. Bailey to be a naval con- 
structor in the navy from the 3d day of March, 1909, upon the 
completion of eight years’ service in present grade. 


POSTMASTERS. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Henry L. Trout to be postmaster at Lancaster, Pa., in place of 
S: Clay Miller, resigned. 
TEXAS. 


A. H. Davis to be postmaster at Whitewright, Tex., in place of 
William H. King, resigned. 
Homer Howard to be postmaster at Lockney, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1909. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
T. G. Arnold to be postmaster at Thurmond, W. Va., in place 
of Madison E. Callihan, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 29, 1909. 
CONSUL. 
Stuart J. Fuller to be consnl at Gothenburg, Sweden. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


William F. Willoughby, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Assistant Director of the Thirteenth Decennial Census. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
First Lieut. Alfred A. Maybach to be captain. 
INFANTRY ARM. 


Capt. George B. Duncan to be major. 

First Lieut. Henry A. Ripley to be captain. 
First Lieut. William A. Kent to be captain. 
First Lieut. Walter C. Sweeney to be captain. 


First Lieut: Samuel W. Noyes to be captain. 

Second Lieut. George A. Lynch to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Samuel M. Parker to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut: Robert M. Lyon to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Francis H. Farnum to be first lieutenant, 
Second Lieut. Benjamin E. Grey to be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Elvid Hunt to be first lieutenant. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Augustus F. Fechteler to be a captain in the 


navy. 
Commander Albert G. Winterhalter to be a captain-in the 


navy. - . 

Lieut. Commander George F. Cooper to be a commander in 
the navy. 

Lieut. Commander Josiah S. McKean to be a commander in 
the navy. 

Lieut. Commander Andrew T. Long to be a commander in the 


navy. 
Lieut. Arthur J. Hepburn to be a lientenant-commander in the 
navy. 
Surg. Lloyd W. Curtis to be a medical inspector in the navy. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Allen E. Peck to be a surgeon in the navy. 
Passed Asst. Surg. Charles G. Smith to be a surgeon in the 
navy. 1 
Dian Naval Constructor Henry M. Gleason to be a naval 
constructor in the navy. 
Assistant Naval Constructor Guy A. Bisset to be a naval con- 
structor in the navy. Z 
The following-named ensigns in the navy to be assistant naval 
constructors in the navy: 
Whitford Drake, 
Harry G. Knox, and 
Lew M. Atkins. 
First Lieut. Raymond B. Sullivan to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps. 
POSTMASTER, 


H. P. Nielsen, at Lexington, Nebr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, July 29, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of Tuesday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. ‘The chief claim of the Republican 
party is that it stands for the protection of the wages of Ameri- 
can labor against any competition whatever with the pauper 
labor of Europe. Since the 15th of March, when this special 
session of Congress convened, both the Senate and the House 
have been laboring over the tariff. We have heard it con- 
stantly declared by Republican leaders that this tariff must be 
“adjusted on protection lines.” The interest of the manufac- 
turer has been exploited in glowing. terms—his profits in what 
he sells must be preserved to him by a high tariff. The great 
body of consumers have not received “a passing thought.” 
Hides, they say, must bear a high duty, because it would be 
eruel to take a part of the “fat profits” from the tanneries 
and the beef trust, which would be the result of putting hides 
on the free list. 

President Taft is making a brave, strong fight to give cheaper 
shoes to the working people and the thousands of shopgirls 
who toil for their daily wages by putting hides on the free 
list and greatly reducing the duties on leather. The clothing 
of the people, made of wool and cotton, is still burdened with 
enormous duties. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of all this great strife and 
struggle between the consumers of this country and the special 
class interests that the Republican party stands for, I have 
not heard one word of encouragement, hope, or succor offered 
in behalf of the American laborer in the matter of relief from 
the oppressive burdens of foreign immigration that more vitally 
affects the prosperity and contentment of the laboring people 
of our country than the misleading and deceptive duties of the 
tariff as to “the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad.” It is known to us all that many laborers 
in our country are out of employment. The Republicans flip- 
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pantly tell us that great “business interests“ are “disturbed ” 
on account of the tariff being considered at Washington. What 
a sham and a “hoax.” These men who are eager to get work 
have been irregularly employed—most of the time out of work— 
since the Republican panic commenced in 1907. If we desire 
to uphold the interests of the American laborer, let us “ pro- 
tect” him against the evil and disastrous effects of pauper 
immigration. 

The immigration annually to our shores is to-day the great- 
est menace to the labor interests of our country. Let us “ regu- 
late” along that line, if we are honest and sincere about help- 
ing American labor. Of course the great corporations encour- 
age this immigration. It means cheap labor and larger profits 
to their great combinations. I believe that our Government 
will yet, and that very soon, have to make the experiment of 
making such drastic regulations as will practically stop, tem- 
porarily at least, immigration to this country, and thereby give 
American laborers time to “catch up.“ Just as long as foreign 
laborers come to our country in a manner unrestricted and 
accept a daily wage much less than our home labor, just so 
long we will have large numbers of our own people unemployed, 
together with strikes and other disturbances. Let us protect 
our American labor against the pauper “foreign crusaders” 
and talk less about “the difference between the cost of labor 
at home and abroad.” 

Mr. Speaker, the protracted discussion on this tariff bill has 
demonstrated to the country that the boasted claim of the Re- 
publican party, of loyalty and friendship for the American 
laborer, is a glaringly false pretense and an empty mockery. 
Nearly all the duties imposed for the aid of our great home in- 
dustries are prohibitive, thus enabling the American beneficiary 
to realize enormous profits, frequently amounting to more than 
100 per cent in excess of the wages paid labor for production, 
This is charged up as a “reasonable profit” for the manufac- 
turer. It is contended with much force and plausibility, in view 

of such unequal disproportionate division of profits between the 
manufacturer and the laborer, that our labor is the cheapest in 
the world. I mean by that that the product of the American 
laborer brings more money to the pockets of his employer, sells 
for more money in the markets of the world, than the products 
of the labor of any other country. The American laborer, for 
thrift, energy, and skill, has no equal in any foreign land. 
Greater profits are realized from the toil of our laboring people 
in our protected manufacturing and other industrial interests 
than ever recorded in any period of the world’s history. The 
trouble is, under the theory of protection as represented in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, that we are now laboring on, and every other 
tariff law made by the Republican party since the close of the 
civil war, there is an unjust and unrighteous division of the re- 
sults or profits of labor between the laborer and the employer. 
If these things be true, then Congress at least should see to it 
that the laboring people of our country ought to be safeguarded 
against the hordes of criminal pauper immigrants that come 
to our shores annually. 

I believe that one of the most desirable reforms is to increase 
the head tax on the immigrant. Under the law existing it is 
only $4. It is well established that this head tax is not paid by 
the immigrant, but is paid by the steamship company that 
brings him over. The immigrant is not even informed about 
this head tax. Yet we are advised that the expenditures of the 
immigrant fund annually exceed the receipts from the payment 
of head taxes by several millions, 

By such a paltry head tax of $4 we are not only doing in- 
justice to the laborer of our country, but we are filling the 
pockets of foreign steamship companies that never contribute 
a dollar to the expenses of our Government. It is these foreign 
steamship companies that are the most active procurers and 
agents in drumming up the worthless idle pauper class of for- 
eigners to transport them to our country. It is well known 
that many cities cheerfully pay the passage of an idle depend- 
ent pauper in order to get rid of him. I have had occasion be- 
fore to express my opinion on this subject. In the Fifty-ninth 
Congress I introduced the following bill: 


A bill (H. R. 8423) to amend the immigration laws of the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the head money collected from alien passen- 
gers under the act of March 3, 1903, to regulate the immigration of 
aliens, shall be $20 instead of $2, as a in said act. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect ninety days after its passage. 


Observation on all the line of prepared statistics as to the 
insanity, criminals, and paupers among these immigrants as 
compared to our native people convinces me now that the 
amount prescribed as head tax in my bill was right, and if 
such had been the law great benefit would have come to our 
country. Why, Mr. Speaker, when we realize the fact that 
quite 42 per cent of the inmates of our insane asylums are of 


foreign birth, not to say anything as to how many are inmates 
of our penal and charitable institutions, then we realize the 
true situation. I do not wish to be understood as saying or 
believing that all immigrants are undesirable citizens, but I do 
declare from the appalling statistics of insanity, crime, and 
pauperism among the immigrants that reach our country some 
method ought to be devised to prevent such a class from coming 
here. Our deportation laws ought to be amended by striking 
out the words “ from causes existing prior to landing.” That is 
a broad, open device to keep any of the unworthy class from 
being sent back to the country they came from. Take one of 
that class who has violated our penal laws or is an inmate of 
one of our charitable institutions; how can you legally estab- 
lish the fact that he became a public charge or an inmate of a 
penal institution “from causes existing prior to landing?” I 
admit that valuable amendments have been made in the last few 
years to our immigration laws, and experience demonstrates 
that other amendments are needed. Let us have a genuine de- 
portation provision, practicable and easily enforced. Our pres- 
ent aim should be to prevent the undesirable class of immi- 
grants from ever landing. This is the specific remedy. Let us 
refuse to give any ship engaged in the transportation of immi- 
grants clearance papers at any of our ports, if guilty of a fail- 
ure to comply with all the stipulations, conditions, and require- 
ments prescribed by our Government before passage is allowed 
to an immigrant from a foreign port. Many of the great indus- 
trial and labor organizations from all sections of our country 
are deeply interested in this question. It is a subject that de- 
mands their most earnest consideration, I present as a part of 
my remarks a carefully prepared, well-expressed memorial from 
Winona Council, No. 3, of Decatur, Ala. : 


HALL oF WINONA Councin, No. 3, 
Decatur, Ala., June 25, 1909. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, Winona Council, No. 3, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, of Decatur, Ala., would respectfully submit to your 
honorable body that our immigration laws are inadequate for the pro- 
tection of our country from the undesirable immigration from southern 
Europe and kindred nations, and should be so amended as to throw a 

reater restriction around our ports of entry so as to prohibit the 
paing upon our shores of all undesirable persons who come here tọ 
labor in competition with our American workmen. 

Our present immigration laws are unsatisf.ctory. We should abso- 
lutely prohibit the coming here not only persons who are known to be 
believers in anarchistic principles or members of anarchist societies, 
but also persons who are of a low tendency or unsavory reputation. 
This means that we should require a more thorough system of inspec- 
tion abroad and a more rigid system of examination at our immigra- 
tion ports, the former bein: 3 necessary. 

The object of a proper immigration law should be to secure by a 
careful and not merely perfunctory educational test some intelligent 
capacity to appreciate American institutions and act sanely as Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Not only must the American workmen's products be protected by 
the tariff, but the American labor needs protection from the com- 
petition of foreign laborers who come here under contract or those 
who come freely ret represent a standard of living so depressed that 
ey = 8 our men in the labor market and drag them to a 
ower level. 

No person should be allowed to land upon our shores who could 
not furnish the proper proar of personal capacity to earn an Amer- 
1 7 living and enough to insure a decent start under American con- 

ons. 

Many come here with no other desire than to accumulate all the, 
wealth they can for the purpose of returning with it to their native 
country, and to accomplish this they live in holes and hovels and 
subsist on what an American could not long endure. 

The American workman has a family to support and children to 
educate in accordance with American standards and customs. The 
foreigner has not. We believe that it is Teone to compel the Amer- 
ican workmen, whose wages contribute so much to the good of our 
country, both materially and morally, to compete with foreigners, 
who absorb all and pr nothing in return. 

The strength of this country lies in the intelligence of its citizen- 
ship. The American ple have for many years undertaken at an 
annual expense of millions of dollars to see that every child in Amer- 
ica receiyes some 9 in our public schools for the duty of a 
citizen, and we insist that every person of foreign birth more than 
10 years of age who desires to share the advantages of our country 
ought to be required before they come here to make so much prepara- 
tion for American citizenship as is involved in learning to read and 
write their own languages, 

We are unconditionally in favor of protecting all American products 
from competition with foreign products and keeping the American 
market for American products, and we are equally as pronounced in 
our demands for the employment of American labor in preference to 
foreign, and to this end we demand an immigration law that will pro- 
tect American workmen from the competition of foreign workmen. 

Finally, the truth is, under our present immigration law, we admit 
a class of people to our shores who hate our form of government, de- 
spise our society, abhor our religion, disdain our family relations, 
and abominate our civilization, and would gladly overthrow and de- 
stroy all the blessings enjoyed by the American people. We therefore 
demand a rigid law to keep such a class from our country. 

Respectfully submitted. > 

J. E. Moopy, 


Recording Secretary. 
F. J. Dons, Councilor. 
T. W. SPAIN, 
S. W. Forster, 
H. L. KInnx, 
Committee. 
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9 MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock 
and 8 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials of the following titles were introduced and severally 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREENE: A bil (H. R. 11931) authorizing the 
Attorney-General to investigate and report upon the transfer 
of that part of the District of Columbia lying in Virginia—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 11932) granting 
certain rights of way over the public domain—to the Com- 

~ mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11933) for the retirement of 
aged or disabled employees in the civil service of the United 
States—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11934) to provide for 
reserving from the public lands in the State of Oregon, as a 
public park for the benefit of the people of the United States 
and for the protection and preservation of the game, fish, tim- 
ber, and all other natural objects therein, a tract of land herein 
described, ete.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11935) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Media, in the State of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Resolution (H. Res. 99) re- 
questing additional and further information from the Secretary 
of the Navy as to proposed gift of silver service with portrait 
decoration of Jefferson Davis for use on the battle ship Afis- 
sissippi—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN: Memorial of the legislature of Ilinois, 
relating to the improvement of the Mississippi River below 
St. Louis—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

— following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: s 

By Mr. ALEXANDER of New York: A bill (H. R. 11936) to 
remove the record of dishonorable discharge from the record of 
Jacob Conrad—to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11987) for the relief of 
John W. Johnson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 11938) granting a pension to 
Lucy Artis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 11989) granting an increase of 
pension to Hugh Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURLESON: A bill (H. R. 11940) granting a pension 
to Ann Rager—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11941) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip H. Adams—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNETT: A bill (H. R. 11942) granting a pension 
to Mary Walls—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDERHEAD: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George W. Smith—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11944) granting 
an increase of pension to John Crew—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 11945) granting a pension to 
Anna Mahurin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 11946) for the relief of the |. 


estate of Philip Felix Herwig, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 11947) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel C. Gold—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11948) granting 


an increase of pension to William S. Merrill—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11949) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Corbin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11950) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Schachleiter—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
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Also, ‘a bill (H. R. 11951) granting a pension to Nancy J. 
Liloyd—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11952) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles E. Woodward—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 11953) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alexander Miller—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 11954) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Maryhugh—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11955) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Hughes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Petition of State Farmers’ Union of 
Georgia, against indiscriminate foreign immigration—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: Petition of Warmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of Georgia, for further restriction 
of foreign immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. x 

By Mr. BURLESON: Petition of citizens of Williamson 
County, Tex., against reduction of duty on jute and jute cloth— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of Farmers’ Union of Williamson County, Tex., 
against reduction of duty on jute or jute cloth—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Bartlett, Granger, Manor, Bas- 
trop, Luling, and Georgetown, all in the State of Texas, against 
parcels-post and postal savings bank legislation—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Taylor, Tex., favoring erection of 
a federal building in Taylor, Tex.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DRAPER: Petition of New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation, against corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. E 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Paper to accompany bill for relief of A. M. 
York—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANNA: Petition of citizens of Sheldon, N. Dak., 
against a parcels-post law—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: Petition of Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of Georgia, for restriction of immigration— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Jackson, 
Ohio, against corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1488—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of business firms of Portsmouth, Ohio, against 
corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Petition of Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of Georgia, for restriction of immigration— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MACON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of Laura 
E. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota: Petitions of business men 
of Cottonwood, Fort Pierre, and Phillip, all in the State of 
South Dakota, against parcels-post law—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Chicago Butter and Egg Board, 
for reduction of tariff on butter and eggs—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of Phil- 
adelphia, favoring Beveridge amendment to pending tariff bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of citizens of Dorchester, 
Mass., against tariff on tea and coffee—to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 


By Mr. REEDER: Petition of Topeka Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, against corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Paper to accompany bill for relief 
of John Donaldson—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petitions of Hiram P. Hemmingford, of 
Rochester; the Northern News Company, of Troy; and the 
‘Albany News Company, of Albany, all in the State of New York, 
favoring the Beveridge coupon amendment to tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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SENATE. 


FRIDAY, July 30, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


RELIEF OF DESTITUTE INDIANS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica* 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting, for incorporation 
in the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, an estimate of an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the relief of suffering, destitution, 
and want among Indians by reason of floods, epidemics of dis- 
ease, or other emergencies (S. Doc. No. 148), which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I report, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1909, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
19) thereon. - 

I shall ask the Senate to take up the bill to-morrow morning 
after the routine morning business; and I move that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will he placed on the cal- 
endar. The Senator from Maine moves that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it be to meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is a motion necessary for that purpose? As 
I understand, the order adjourning for three days at a time was 
vacated yesterday, and the vacation of that order simply re- 
stores the usual routine that when the Senate adjourns from 
day to day it adjourns until 12 o'clock the next day. I simply 
want that understood. It is a matter of no consequence. 

Mr. HALE. No; it is not a matter of consequence. I made 
the motion out of extra caution. I did not know that the 
order had been vacated. 

Mr. BAILEY. It was vacated yesterday, as I understand. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. No; the Senator from Texas is in 
error. The order was not vacated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Was it just for the day? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That was all. It was simply to 

it the Senator from Maine to make the motion yesterday. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yesterday’s action was undoubtedly a vaca- 
tion of the order, but whether a temporary or a permanent 
vacation, I am not prepared to say. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Temporary. 

Mr. BAILEY. At any rate, the motion of the Senator from 
Maine answers the purpose. 

Mr. FRYE. According to newspaper report, the conference 
report is ready. The order is not that it shall be ready for this 
House, Whenever the report is ready the order is vacated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. So far as the adjournment for 
three days is concerned, yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the Senator from Maine nearer 
to me it is a little remarkable that the part of the order which 
refers to the adjournment for three days at a time says “ until 
the conference report is ready,” and that part which relates to 
the transaction of business says “ when the conference report is 
made.” 

Mr. HALE. That, of course, is the intent—when the report is 
made. 

Mr. BAILEY. I take it it was meant that the same rule 
should apply to both circumstances, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at noon 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
what is his judgment as to the meaning of the order—if it is 
that the report must be made before the order is abrogated? 

Mr. HALE. I think so. 

Mr. FRYE. The moment it is made to the House, then it is 
made? 

Mr. HALE. No; the moment it is made to the Senate the 
order falls. I presume that was the intention. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to say that I have in charge two bills 
that it is very important shall be passed. 

Mr. HALE. Still I think the Senator, who is an old parlia- 
mentarian, will agree with me that the intent of the order was 
that it is to apply when the report is made to the Senate. It 
will be made, I suppose, on Monday. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 3091) granting an increase of pension to Philip R. 
Snedecor (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 3092) to grant authority to the Crosby Transporta- 
tion Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., to change the name of the 
steamer Naomi to E. G. Crosby; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


TAXES ON INCOMES. 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, in order that the proper record 
may be made, I desire to state that, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills, I, on the 21st day of July, 1909, de- 
posited with the Secretary of State the enrolled joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 


v EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 12 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, July 31, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate July 30, 1909. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


B. Frank Harris, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Sag Harbor, in the State of New York, in place 
of Peter Dippel, resigned. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


William H. Pound, of Julesburg, Colo., to be register of the 
land office at Sterling, Colo., vice Edward E. Armour, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 30, 1909. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Frank W. Leach to be collector of customs for the district of 
Little Egg Harbor, New Jersey. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Charles Q. Rideout, at San Leandro, Cal. 
MINNESOTA. 
John Burski, at Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Henry L. Trout, at Lancaster, Pa. 
TEXAS. 


A. H. Davis, at Whitewright, Tex. 

J. R. Davis, at Hutto, Tex. 

Homer Howard, at Lockney, Tex. 
Manly B. MeNitt, at La Porte, Tex. 
Thomas M. Welch, at Longview, Tex. 


VERMONT. 
Frank W. Banister, at Readsboro, Vt. 


INJUNCTION OF SECRECY REMOVED. 


The injunction of secrecy was removed from an arbitration 
convention between the United States and Paraguay, signed 
at Asuncion on March 13, 1909, July 30, 1909. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, July 30, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON DISPOSITION OF USELESS EXECUTIVE PAPERS, 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I present the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Rept. No. 19) from the Committee on 
Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 100. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House compensation at the rate, respectively, of $6 per day and $60 
per month for the services of a clerk and messenger to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers from the time 
such clerk and messenger entered upon the discha of their duties, 
which shall be ascertained and evidenced by the certificate of the chair- 
man of said committee and until the end of the present session. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the resolution? I did not 
hear it. 

Mr. CURRIER. The resolution provides, for this session, for 
a clerk and a janitor to the House Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers, a committee which was appointed on 
the 18th day of March, which has been actively at work, which 
has made to this House five reports already involving a good 
deal of work. f 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is ita unanimous report? 

Mr. CURRIER. It is a unanimous report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I present the report (H. Rept. 
No. 20; H. Doc. No. 91) of the committee of conference on the 
bill (H. R. 1438) and a statement (H. Doc. No. 93) signed by 
the managers on the part of the House. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents 
the conference report on the bill, the title of which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1438) to ee revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the report. 

The SPEAKER. It will be printed in the Recorp under the 
rule. The gentleman from Illinois reserves all points of order. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 10, 
11, 18, 19, 32, 37, 44, 50, 58, 69, 73, 91, 93, 94, 115, 127, 128, 129, 
195, 208, 247, 259, 262, 278, 293, 294, 304, 319, 323, 324, 327, 330. 
833, 336, 337, 340, 352, 357, 359, 360, 361, 369, 376, 382, 387, 398. 
899, 402, 407, 431, 441, 504, 508, 512, 514, 517, 519, 527, 529, 530. 
538, 544, 546, 550, 551, 562, 565, 576, 601, 602, 609, 627, 631, 640, 
645, 652, 660, 669, 675, 681, 683, 684, 688, 690, 691, 696, 697, 702, 
704, 708, 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 723, 730, 744, 752, 753, 763, 764. 
768, 771, 773, 779, 781, 786, 830, 831, 832, 834, 836, 837, 838, 839, 
840, 841, 842, 843, 844, 845, and 846. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59, 61, 64, 68, T1, 72, 78, 
79. 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 86, 87. 88, 89, 92, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 117, 118, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125 126, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 148, 144, 148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157. 158, 159, 160, 161, 175, 177, 178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 244, 245, 24S, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 260, 263, 265, 266, 268, 269, 270, 272, 273, 


213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 220, 


275, 276, 277, 279, 280, 281, 282, 284, 285, 287, 238, 289, 290, 291, 
295, 296, 297, 298, , 801, 303, 310, 311, 314, 316, 322, 328, 331, 
332, 334, 335, 338, 341, 342, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
353. 354, 355, 356, 358. 363, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 370, 372, 373, 
374, 877, 378, 379, 380, 381, 385, 384, 385, 386, 388, 389, 391, 392, 
393, 395, 396, 397, 400, 401, 403, 404, 405, 406, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 422, 423, 424, 428, 429, 
480, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 442, 443, 444, 445, 
446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 473, 475, 476, 477, 
494, 496, 497, 498, 499, 500, 501, 505, 506, 509, 510, 513, 515, 516, 


518, 521, 523, 524, 525, 531, 532, 
556, 
572, 573, 575, 579, 580, 581, 582, 
594, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 603, 604, 
614, 615, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 
636, 638, 639, 641, 642, 643, 644, 
656, 657, 659, 661, 662, 663, 664, 665, 
676, 677, 679, 680, 682, 685, 686, 
699, 700, 701, 703, 705, 706, 707, 
722, 724, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 731, 732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 738, 
739, 740, 741, 742, 743, 745, 746, 747, 749, 751, 754, 755, 756, 757, 
765, 766, 767, T69, 772, 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 782, 785, 787, 788, 
789, 794. 795, 820, 821. 822, 823, and 824; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 6 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word “ less” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “not more;” and in line 
10 strike out the word “less” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “not more;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ ex- 
cept moving-picture films;” and on page 5 of the bill, in line 
11, after the word “esters,” insert the following: “, by what- 
ever name known;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“not exceeding in density twenty-eight degrees Baumé, one- 
half of one cent per pound; exceeding in density twenty-eight 
degrees Baumé, three-fourths;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ emul- 
sions, and all manufactures of gelatin, or of which gelatin is the 
component material of chief yalue;” and on page 7 of the bill, in 
line 18, strike out the word “other;” and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ of 
opium, and salts and esters thereof, one dollar and fifty cents 
per ounce; cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts and derivatives of the 
same; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ coca 
leaves, five cents per pound; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “and one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“and three-eighths; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “three and three-eighths” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words“ three and one-fourth; ” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 


536, 539, 541, 542, 543, 545, 
558, 559, 564, 568, 569, 571, 
584, 585, 587, 588, 592, 593, 
605, 606, 608, 610, 612, 613, 
625, 626, 629, 632, 633, 635, 
649, 650, 651, 653, 654, 655, 
666, 667, 668, 670, 672, 674, 
689, 692, 693, 694, 695, 698, 
710, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 
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“valued at fifteen dollars or less per ton, thirty per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than fifteen dollars per ton, one-fourth 
of one cent per pound; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the words 
“ad valorem,” insert the words “ yellow earthenware, plain or 
embossed, coated with white or transparent vitreous glaze, but 
not otherwise ornamented or decorated, and;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ car- 
bon,” insert “not specially provided for in this section; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
twenty per cent ad valorem; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 147, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
beginning of the matter inserted by said amendment, before the 
word “made,” insert the following: “wholly or partly fin- 
ished; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“99. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty square inches, valued at 
not more than one and one-half cents per pound, one and one- 
fourth cents per pound; valued at more than one and one-half 
cents per pound, one and three-eighths cents per pound; above 
that, and not exceeding three hundred and eighty-four square 
inches, valued at not more than one and three-fourths cents 
per pound, one and three-fourth cents per pound; valued at 
more than one and three-fourth cents per pound, one and seven- 
eighths cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding seven 
hundred and twenty square inches, valued at not more than 
two and one-eighth cents per pound, two and one-fourth cents 
per pound; valued at more than two and one-eighth cents per 
pound, two and three-eighths cents per pound; above that, and 
not exceeding eight hundred and sixty-four square inches, two 
and three-fourths cents per pound; above that, and not exceed- 
ing one thousand two hundred square inches, three and one- 
fourth cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding two 
thousand four hundred square inches, three and three-fourths 
cents per pound; above that, four and one-fourth cents per 
pound: Provided, That unpolished cylinder, crown, and common 
window glass, imported in boxes, shall contain fifty square feet, 
as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be computed 
thereon according to the actual weight of glass.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 173, and 174: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, and 174, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“411. Marble and onyx, in block, rough or squared only, sixty- 
five cents per cubic foot; marble and onyx, sawed or dressed, 
over two inches in thickness, one dollar per cubic foot; slabs 
or paving tiles of marble or onyx, containing not less than four 
superficial inches, if not more than one inch in thickness, eight 
cents per superficial foot; if more than one inch and not more 
than one and one-half inches in thickness, ten cents per super- 
ficial foot; if more than one and one-half inches and not more 
than two inches in thickness, twelve and one-half cents per 
superficial foot; if rubbed in whole or in part, two cents per 
superficial foot in addition; mosaic cubes of marble or onyx, 
not exceeding two cubic inches in size, if loose, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound and twenty per cent ad valorem; if at- 
tached to paper or other material, five cents per superficial foot 
and thirty-five per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 176: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 176, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

114. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other 
monumental or building stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, 


the word “seven-eighths” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ five-eighths;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“51. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem; enamel paints made with varnish, 
thirty-five per cent ad valorem; spirit varnish containing five 
per cent or more of methyl alcohol, thirty-five cents per gal- 
lon and thirty-five per cent ad valorem; spirit varnish con- 
taining less than five per cent of methyl alcohol, one dollar 
and thirty-two cents per gallon and thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem.” ' 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “fiye” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ four and 
seven-eighths; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “three-fourths” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-half; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the matter inserted by said amendment; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by said amendment strike out the words “and one- 
eighth; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by said amendment strike out the words “and one 
eighth;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “three-eighths ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-fourth; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ flve-eighths“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-half; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ : Provided, That chemicals, drugs, medicinal and similar 
substances, whether dutiable or free, imported in capsules, pills, 
tablets, lozenges, troches, or similar forms, and intended for 
medicinal purposes, shall be dutiable at not less than the rate 
imposed by this section on medicinal preparations;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ pound,” 
insert the words fancy or; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“thirty-five ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty-five; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu |, 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
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not specially provided for in this section, hewn, dressed, or 
polished, or otherwise manufactured, fifty per cent ad valorem; 
unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or polished, ten cents 
per. cubic foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 180, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

117. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the 
dross or residuum from burnt pyrites, fifteen cents per ton: 
Provided, That in levying and collecting the duty on iron ore 
no deduction shall be made from the weight of the ore on ac- 
count of moisture which may be chemically or physically com- 
bined therewith.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“118. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferro- 
manganese, two dollars and fifty cents per ton; wrought and 
cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, one dollar per ton; but nothing 
shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured by melting, and 
excluding pig iron in all forms,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
but; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 29 
of the bill, in line 13, after the word “ grooves,” insert a comma ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ the 
corresponding gauges of; and on page 32 of the bill, in line 16, 
strike out the words “sheets of” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word“ sheet; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“ silver,” insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
16 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“finish,” insert the words “ of corresponding gauge or yalue;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 241: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 241, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“141. Automobiles, bicycles, and motorcycles, and finished 
parts of any of the foregoing, not including tires, forty-five per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 246: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 246, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“145. Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to 
and attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at the time 
of importation, when manufactured with round iron or untem- 
pered round steel wire, twenty cents per square foot; when 
manufactured with tempered round steel wire, forty-five cents 
per square foot; when manufactured with plated wire or other 
than round iron or steel wire, or with felt face, wool face, or rub- 
ber face cloth containing wool, fifty-five cents per square foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 261: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 261, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That any of the foregoing knives or erasers, if imported in 
the condition of assembled, but not fully finished, shall be dutl- 
able at not less than the rate of duty herein imposed upon fully 
finished knives and erasers of the same material and quality, 
but not less in any case than ten cents each and forty per 
cent ad valorem: Provided.further, That blades, handles, or 
other parts of any of the foregoing knives or erasers shall be 
dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon knives 
and erasers valued at more than fifty cents per dozen and not 
exceeding one dollar and twenty-five cents per dozen; razors, 
finished, valued at less than one dollar per dozen, thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem; valued at one dollar and less than one 
dollar and fifty cents per dozen, six cents each and thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem; valued at one dollar and fifty cents 
and less than two dollars per dozen, ten cents each and thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem; valued at two dollars and less 
than three dollars per dozen, twelve cents each and. thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem; valued at three dollars or more per 
dozen, fifteen cents each and thirty-five per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That blades (except for safety razors), handles, and 
unfinished razors shall pay no less duty than that imposed on 
finished razors valued at two dollars per dozen: Provided 
further, That on and after October first, nineteen hundred and 
nine, all the articles specified in this paragraph shall when im- 
ported haye the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die-sunk conspicu- 
ously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at least one or, if 
practicable, each and every blade thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 264: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 264, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“155. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and 
kinds, two and one-half inches in length and under, twenty-five 
cents per dozen; over two and one-half inches in Jength and not 
over four and one-half inches, forty-seven and one-half cents 
per dozen; over four and one-half inches in length and under 
seven inches, sixty-two and one-half cents per dozen; seven 
inches in length and over, seventy-seven and one-half cents per 
dozen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 267: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 267, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty;“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 271: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 271, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ four-tenths;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 274: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 274, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “fifteen; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 283: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 283, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: On page 46 
of the bill, in line 25, strike out the words “and one-;” and 
on page 47, in line 1, strike out the word “ half; “ and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 286: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 286, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“antimony,” where it last occurs, insert the words “but not 
containing more than ten per cent of lend;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 300: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 300, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “five” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ four 
and one-half; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 302: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 302, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
G of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word three-eighths; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 305: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 305, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
; thorium, oxide of and salts of, gas mantles treated with 
chemicals or metallic oxides, and gas-mantle scrap consisting 
in chief value of metallic oxides, forty per cent ad valorem; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 306: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 306, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lines 3 
and 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
‘words “ferrosilicon containing more than fifteen per cent of 
silicon ; ” in lines 8 and 9 strike out the words “, valued at not 
exceeding ninety dollars per ton or;” in line 10 strike out the 
word “six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “five; ” and at 
the end of line 10, after the word “ ton,” insert the following: 
; ferrosilicon containing more than fifteen per cent of silicon, 
twenty per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 807 and 308: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 307 and 308, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ 185. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel 
is a component material of chief value, in pigs, ingots, bars, 
rods, or plates, six cents per pound; sheets or strips, thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 309: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 309, 

‘and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 2 
of the matter inserted by said amendments strike out the word 
“ twenty-five” where it first occurs and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ five;” and in line 6 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word “ forty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “forty;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 312, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ fifteen ” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ ten;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 313: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 313, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ sixty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ seventy; ” 
in line 17 strike out the word “ part” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ chief value; “ and in lines 21, 22, and 23 strike out 
the following words: “costing not more than ten cents each, 
one and one-half cents per dial and forty per cent ad valo- 
rem, costing more than ten cents each;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 315: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 315, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“194. Zine in blocks or pigs and zine dust, one and three- 
eighths cents per pound; in sheets, one and five-eighths cents per 
pound; in sheets coated or plated with nickel or other metal, or 
solutions, one and three-fourths cents per pound; old and worn- 
out, fit only to be remanufactured, one cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 317: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 317, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment after the word “caps” 
and before the comma insert the words “of metal;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 318: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 318, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
jute manufacturing machinery ;” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 320: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 320, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

Provided, however, That all embroidery machines and Lever 
or Gothrough lace-making machines, machines used only for the 
weaving of linen cloth from flax and flax fiber, and tar and oil 
spreading machines used in the construction and maintenance of 
roads and in improving them by the use of road preservatives, 
shall, if imported prior to January first, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, be admitted free of duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 321: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 321, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“198. Nippers and pliers of all kinds (except blacksmiths’ 
tongs, surgical and dental instruments or parts thereof), wholly 
or partly manufactured, eight cents per pound and forty per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 325: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 325, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty-five; ” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 326: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 326, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of tuo matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 


202. Briar root or briar wood, ivy or laurel root, and simi- 
lar wood, unmanufactured or not further advanced than cut 
into blocks suitable for the articles into which they are intended 
to be converted, fifteen per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word“ fifty“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “twenty-five;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 339: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 339, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: not specially provided for in this section;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered: 343, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “ seventy-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ sixty-five; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 362: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 362, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ ; biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, by whatever 
name known, composed in whole or in part of eggs, or any kind 
of flour or meal, or other material, when sweetened with sugar, 
honey, molasses, or other material, or combined with chocolate, 
nuts, fruit, or confectionery of any kind, or both so sweetened 
and combined, and without regard to the component material of 
chief value, valued at fifteen cents per pound or less, three cents 
per pound and fifteen per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
fifteen cents per pound, fifty per cent ad valorem;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ sixteen; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 375: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 375, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 5 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the fol- 
lowing words: “and evergreen seedlings;” in line 9 strike out 
the comma after the word “evergreen;” and after the word 
vines,“ in the same line, insert a comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 390: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 390, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word “ one” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “three-fourths of one; “ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 394: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 394, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the word 
= evaporated; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 413: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

219. Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground, one 
and one-half cents per pound; chicory root, burnt or roasted, 
ground or granulated, or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, and not 
specially provided for in this section, three cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 425: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 425, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ eleven; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 426: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 426, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “seven; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 427: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 427, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“starch,” where it first occurs, strike out the comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

t numbered 454: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter inserted by said amendment and restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 79 of the bill, in line 21, strike out the words “the 
same“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “ one-third of the; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 461: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 461, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
*“cable-laid yarns or threads, made by grouping or twisting 
two or more grouped or twisted yarns or threads together, not 
colored, bleached, or dyed, four-tenths of one cent per number 
per pound; colored, bleached, or dyed, nine-twentieths of one 
cent per number per pound: Provided further, That said threads 
and yarns, colored, bleached, dyed, combed, advanced beyond 
the, condition of singles, and cable-laid yarns or threads, as 
hereinbefore provided, except those (other than cable-laid 
threads and yarns) finer than number one hundred and forty, 
shall not pay a less rate of duty than twenty per cent ad 
yalorem: And provided further, That all the foregoing threads 
and yarns as hereinbefore provided, when mercerized or sub- 
jected to any similar process, shall pay, in addition to the fore- 
going specific rates of duty, one-fortieth of one cent per number 
per pound; cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem. Cotton waste and flocks, manufac- 
tured or otherwise advanced in value, twenty per cent ad 
yalorem;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 472: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 472, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ cones 
or tubes, containing less than six hundred yards each;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 474: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 474, and 


“agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 


matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “cones, 
tubes, skeins; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 478: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 478, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment; and on page 81 of the 
bill, in line 22, after the word “and,” insert the words “ valued 
at not over seven cents per square yard; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 479, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“eotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and yalued at over seven and not 


over nine cents per square yard, two and one-fourth cents per 
square yard; valued at over nine and not over ten cents per 
square yard, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; 
valued at over ten and not over twelve and one-half cents per 
square yard, four cents per square yard; valued at over twelve 
and one-half and not over fourteen cents per square yard, five 
cents per square yard; valued at over fourteen cents per square 
yard, six cents per square yard, but not less than twenty-five 
per cent ad valorem; cotton cloth, exceeding fifty and not 
exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling;” and on page 82 of the bill, in line 3, after 
the word “and,” where it first occurs, insert the words “ valued 
at not over nine cents per square yard;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 480: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 480, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
cotton cloth, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, if bleached, and valued at over 
nine and not over eleyen cents per square yard, two and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; valued at over eleven and not 
over twelve cents per square yard, four cents per square yard; 
valued at over twelve and not over fifteen cents per square yard, 
five cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over 
sixteen cents per square yard, six cents per square yard; valued 
at ever sixteen cents per square yard, seven ceuts per square 
yard, but not less than twenty-five per cent ad valorem; 
cotton cloth, exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling; ” and 
on page 82 of the bill, in Jine 8, after the word “and,” insert 
the words “ valued at not over twelve cents per square yard;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 481: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 481, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
; cotton cloth, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over twelve and not over 
twelve and one-half cents per square yard, three and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; valued at over twelve and one- 
half and not over fifteen cents per square yard, five cents per 
square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over seventeen and 
one-half cents per square yard, six and one-half cents per square 
yard; valued at over seventeen and one-half and not over twenty 
cents per square yard, seven and one-half cents per square yard; 
valued at over twenty cents per square yard, nine cents per 
square yard, but not less than thirty per cent ad valorem;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 482: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 482, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. ` 

Amendment numbered 483: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 483, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 484: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 484, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the words “ any of the fore- 
going, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 485: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 485, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 486: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 486, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Before the 
word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the words “any of the foregoing bleached, and;” 
and in line 8 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ thirty-five;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 487: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate Samia 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words “any of 
the foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 488: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 488, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing; ” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 489: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 489, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 490: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 490, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the mat- 
ter inserted by said amendment, insert the words “any of the 
foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 491: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 491, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing; ” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 492: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 492, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
und; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 493: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 493, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the words “ any of the fore- 
going, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 495: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 495, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all after the word “ counted,” in line 6, down to and including 
line 10 of the matter inserted by said amendment, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

In the ascertainment of the weight and value, upon which 
the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are 
made to depend, the entire fabric and all parts thereof, and all 
the threads of which it is composed, shall be included. The 
terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or 
printed, wherever applied to cotton cloth in this schedule, shall 
be taken to mean respectively all cotton cloth which either 
wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these processes, 
or which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
painted, or printed threads in or upon any part of the fabric.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 502: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 502, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 5 
and 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
following: “ valued at one dollar or less per yard, forty per cent 
ad valorem; if valued at over one dollar per yard;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 503: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 503, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the- matter inserted by said amendment and restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: On page 
91 of the bill, in line 20, strike out the words “ one dollar” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ninety cents;” in line 22 
strike out the word “ fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty;” and on page 92 of the bill, after the word “ valo- 
rem,” in line 3, insert the following: Men's and boys’ cotton 
gloves, knitted or woven, valued at not more than six dollars 
per dozen pairs, fifty cents per dozen pairs and forty per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than six dollars per dozen pairs, 
fifty per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 507: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 507, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“All articles made from cotton cloth, whether finished or unfin- 
ished, and all; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 511: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 511, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“337. Hemp, and tow of hemp, twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents per ton; hemp, hackled, known as ‘line of hemp,’ forty- 
five dollars per ton.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 520: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 520, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“343. Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances, not 
otherwise provided for in this section, and having a warp of 
cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are 
commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 
three and one-half cents per square yard.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 3 

Amendment numbered 522; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 522, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ 347. Linoleums, corticene, and all other fabrics or coverings 
for floors, made in part of oil or any similar product, plain, 
stamped, painted, or printed, only, not specially provided for 
herein, if nine feet or under in width, eight cents per square 
yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; over nine feet in width, 
twelve cents per square yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; 
and any of the foregoing of whatever width, the composition of 
which forms designs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, 
by whatever name known, and cork carpets, twenty cents per 
square yard and twenty per cent ad valorem; mats for floors 
made of oilcloth, linoleum, or corticene, shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty herein provided for oilcloth, linoleum, or cor- 
ticene; oilcloth for floors, if nine feet or less in width, six cents 
per square yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; over nine feet 
in width, ten cents per square yard and fifteen per cent ad yalo- 
rem; waterproof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, 
ten cents per square yard and twenty per cent ad valorem,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 526: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 526, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the words “for 
any purpose;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 528: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 528, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„ ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein described, 
in any part thereof, however small; hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 533: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 538, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the words “ the 
highest rate; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 534: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 534. 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: On page 98 
of the bill, in line 12, strike out the word “such” and in lieu 
thereof insert the words “any of the;” and after the word 
goods,“ in the same line, insert the words of which the same 
is composed; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 537: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 537, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

350. Laces, embroideries, edgings, insertings, galloons, flounc- 
ings, nets, nettings, trimmings, and veils, composed of cotton, 
silk, artificial silk, or other material (except wool), made on the 
Lever or Gothrough machine, seventy per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That no wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, or articles of 
any description, composed wholly or in chief value of any of the 
foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
the articles or the materials of which the same are composed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 540: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 540, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ nine-sixteenths; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 553: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 553, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ 359. Istle or tampico, when dressed, dyed, or combed, twenty 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 560: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 560, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
o: me matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: 

“375. On combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of 
wool or camel's hair, valued at not more than twenty cents 
per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-fourth 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on one pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class; valued at more than twenty 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-third 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on one pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class; and in addition thereto, upon 
all the foregoing thirty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 561: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 561, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “, and in addition thereto thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 563: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 563, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
: Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over four 
ounces per square yard, the rates of duty shall be five per cent 
less than those imposed by this schedule on cloths;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 566: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 566, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 78 
of said amendment strike out the words “ thirty-seven and one- 
half” and insert in lieu thereof the word “thirty-five.” 

Strike out all of lines 99 to 102, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ ounces, or if all the filling is not cotton, 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound; if all the filling 
is cotton, two.” 

In line 154, after the word two,“ insert the words and one- 


In line 180, after the word “ two,” insert the words “and one- 
half.“ 

Strike out all of lines 245 to 261, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ wholly of silk, and if having not more 
than four hundred and forty single threads to the inch in the 


if other than black, two dollars per pound; 


selvedges), one dollar and sixty-five cents per pound; 


having more than six hundred, but not more than 

and sixty single threads to the inch in the warp; if black (ex- 
cept selvedges), one dollar and eighty cents per pound; if other 
than black, two dollars and fifty cents per 
more than seven hundred and sixty, but not more than nine 
hundred and twenty single threads to the inch in the warp; if 
black (except selvedges), two dollars per 

black, two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound; if 
more than nine hundred and twenty single threads to the inch.” 

In line 311, after the word “ tamboured,” insert the following: 
% embroidered.” 

In line 313, after the word “tamboured,” insert the following: 
„ embroidered.” 

Strike out all after the word “ material,” in line 325, down 
to and including line 328, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“The number of single threads to the inch in the warp 
provided for in this schedule shall be determined by the number 
of spun or reeled singles of which such single or two or more 
ply threads are composed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 567: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 567, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“406. Mechanically ground wood pulp, one-twelfth of one 
cent per pound, dry weight: Provided, however, That mechan- 


ically ground wood pulp shall be admitted free of duty from 
any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of goy- 
ernment (being the product thereof) which does not forbid or 
restrict in any way the exportation of (whether by law, order, 
regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indi- 
rectly) or impose any export duty, export license, fee, or other 
export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
rectly (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee 
or otherwise), upon printing paper, mechanically ground wood 
pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp: Pro- 
vided further, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, shall impose an export duty 
or other export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly 
or directly (whether in theform of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), upon printing paper, mechanically ground 
wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
the amount of such export duty or other export charge shall be 
added as an additional duty to the duty herein imposed upon 
mechanically ground wood pulp when imported directly or indi- 
rectly from such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government. Chemical wood pulp, unbleached, one- 
sixth of one cent per pound, dry weight; bleached, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound, dry weight: Provided, That if any coun- 
try, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
shall impose an export duty, or other export charge of any 
kind whatsoever, either directly or indirectly (whether in the 
form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), upon 
printing paper, chemical wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, the amount of such export duty, or 
other export charge, shall be added as an additional duty to the 
duties herein imposed upon chemical wood pulp when imported 
directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 570. That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 570, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “ two-tenths ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ three- 
sixteenths; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 574: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 574, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, prov- 
ince, or other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict 
in any way the exportation of (whether by law, order, regula- 
tion, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) 
or impose any export duty, export license fee, or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of addi- 
tional charge or license fee or otherwise) upon printing paper, 
wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
there shall be imposed upon printing paper when imported 
either directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government, an additional duty 
of one-tenth of one cent per pound when valued at three cents 
per pound or less, and in addition thereto the amount of such 
export duty or other export charge imposed by such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, upon 
printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture 
of wood pulp.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 577: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 577, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“paper,” insert a comma; in line 33, after the word “sheets,” 
insert the words “on the basis of;” in line 35, after the word 
“sheets,” insert the words “on the basis of;” and after the 
word “ pound,” in line 39, strike out all down to and including 
the words “ad valorem” in line 42; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 578: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 578, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“and,” insert the word “ledger;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 586: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 586, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 589: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 589, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
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the matter inserted by said amendment insert the words “shall 
be dutiable at;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 590: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 590, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 6 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the words 
“and panels; ” and strike out all after the word“ thousand,” in 
line 10, down to and including line 11, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following “ : Provided, That the rate or rates of duty pro- 
vided in the tariff act approved July twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, shall remain in force until October 
first nineteen hundred and nine, on all views of any landscape, 
scene, building, place, or locality, provided for in this paragraph, 
which shall haye, prior to July first nineteen hundred and nine, 
been ordered or contracted to be delivered to bona fide pur- 
chasers in the United States, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make proper regulations for the enforcement of this pro- 
vision ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 591: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 591, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

418. All boxes made wholly or in chief value of paper or 
papier maché, if covered with surface-coated paper, forty-five 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 595: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 595, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the word 
“or;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 607: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 607, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“426. Button forms of lastings, mohair or silk cloth, or other 
manufactures of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, 
shape, or form as to be fit for buttons exclusively, and not ex- 
ceeding three inches in any one dimension, ten per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 611: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 611, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
sixty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “forty-five; ” and 
strike out all after the word “mines,” in line 8, down to and in- 
cluding the word “screen,” in line 13; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendments numbered 616 and 617: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 616 and 617, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“432. Emery grains and emery, manufactured, ground, pul- 
yerized, or refined, one cent per pound; emery wheels, emery 
files, and manufactures of which emery or corundum is the 
component material of chief value, twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem; crude artificial abrasives, ten per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 623: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 623, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“kinds,” insert the words “not composed in chief value of 
cotton;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 628: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 628, 
and agree to the same with an amendmeut as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by. said amendment insert the following: 

“Furs dressed on the skin, not advanced further than dyeing, 
but not repaired, twenty per cent ad valorem; manufactures 
of furs, further advanced than dressing and dyeing, when pre- 
pared for use as material, including plates, linings, and crosses, 
thirty-five per cent ad valorem; articles of wearing apparel 
of every description, partly or wholly manufactured, composed 
of or of which fur is the component material of chief value, 
fifty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 630: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 630, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

443. Plushes and woven fabrics (except crinoline cloth and 
hair seating) and manufactures thereof, composed of the hair 


of the camel, goat, alpaca, or any animal, combined with wool, 
vegetable fiber, or silk, shall be classified and dutiable as manu- 
factures of wool.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 634: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 634, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“449. Pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not 
set or strung, ten per cent ad valorem; diamonds, coral, rubies, 
cameos, and other precious stones and semiprecious stones, cut 
but not set, and suitable for use in the manufacture of jewelry, 
ten per cent ad valorem; imitation precious stones, including 
‘pearls and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of jewelry, 
doublets, artificial, or so-called synthetic or reconstructed pearls 
and parts thereof, rubies, or other precious stones, twenty per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 637: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 637, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry ‘salted or 
pickled, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and 
after October first, nineteen hundred and nine, sole leather 
made from such hides shall pay a duty of five per cent ad 
valorem; that grain, buff, and split leather made from such 
hides shall pay a duty of seven and one-half per cent ad 
yalorem; that boots and shoes, the upper leather of which is 
made wholly or in chief value from such hides, shall pay a duty 
of ten per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles, and sad- 
dlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather made from such ‘hides, shall 
pay a duty of twenty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 646: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 646, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“fifteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ten;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 648: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 648, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “; any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished 
with traveling, bottle, drinking, dining or luncheon and simflar 
sets, fifty per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 658: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 658, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by ‘said amendment insert the following: 
“sponges made of rubber, forty per cent ad valorem; combs, 
composed wholly of horn, or composed of horn and metal, fifty 
per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 671: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 671, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
or other material, black, three-fourths of one cent per ounce; 
colored, one and one-fourth cents per ounce; copying, two cents 
per ounce; ” ‘and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 673: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 673, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Photographic film negatives, imported in any form, for use 
in any way in connection with movying-picture ‘exhibits, or for 
making or reproducing pictures for such exhibits, and moving- 
picture films not developed or exposed, twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem. Photographie film positives, imported in any form, 
for use in any way in connection with moving-picture exhibits, 
including herein all moving, motion, moto-photograph or cine- 
matography film pictures, prints, positives or duplicates of every 
kind and nature, and of whatever substance made, one and one- 
half cents per linear or running foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 678: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 678, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 37. There shall be levied and collected annually on the 
first day of September by the collector of customs of the dis- 


trict nearest the residence of the managing owner, upon the use 


of every foreign-built yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel, not used 
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or intended to be used for trade, now or hereafter owned or 
chartered for more than six months by any citizen or citizens 
of the United States, a sum equivalent toa tonnage tax of seven 
dollars per gross ton. 

“In lieu of the annual tax above prescribed the owner of 
any foreign-built yacht, pleasure boat, or yessel aboye described 
may pay a duty of thirty-five per cent ad valorem thereon, and 
such yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel shall thereupon be entitled 
to all the privileges and shall be subject to all the requirements 
prescribed by sections forty-two hundred and fourteen, forty- 
two hundred and fifteen, forty-two hundred and seventeen, and 
forty-two hundred and eighteen of the Revised Statutes and 
acts amendatory thereto in the same manner as if said yacht 
had been built in the United States, and shall be subject to 
tonnage duty and light money only in the same manner as if 
said yacht had been built in the United States. 

“So much of section five of chapter two hundred and twelve 
of the laws of nineteen hundred and eight, approved May 
twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and eight, as relates to yachts 
built outside the United States and owned by citizens of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“This section shall not apply to a foreign-built vessel ad- 
mitted to American registry.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 721: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 721, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“559. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, 
bulbs, bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, 
dried insects, grains, gums, gum resin, herbs, leayes, lichens, 
mosses, nuts, nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds 
(aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of morbid growth, weeds, 
and woods used expressly for dyeing or tanning; any of the 
foregoing which are natural and uncompounded drugs and not 
edible and not specifically provided for in this section, and are 
in a crude state, not advanced in value or condition by any 
process or treatment whatever beyond that essential to the 
proper packing of the drugs and the prevention of decay or 
deterioration pending manufacture: Provided, That no article 
containing alcohol, or in the preparation of which alcohol is 
used, shall be admitted free of duty under this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 737: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 737, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“ and which has been worn out by use;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 748: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 748, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“639. Oils: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, 
anise or anise seed, aniline, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, 
cajeput, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, cedrat, chamomile, citron- 
ella or lemon grass, civet, cocoanut (not refined and deodorized), 
cotton-seed, croton, fennel, ichthyol, jasmine or jasimine, ju- 
glandium, juniper, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli or orange 
flower, enfleurage grease, liquid and solid primal flower essences 
not compounded, nut oil or oil of nuts, soya-bean, olive oil ren- 
dered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical or manu- 
facturing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him; attar of roses, palm, palm kernel, rosemary or 
anthoss, sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum red 
or white, valerian; and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish 
oils of American fisheries, and all fish and other products of 
such fisheries; petroleum, crude or refined, including kerosene, 
benzine, naphtha, gasoline, and similar oils produced from 
petroleum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 750: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 750, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“and all other waste not specially provided for in this section ; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 758, 759, 760, 761, and 762: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 758, 759, 760, 761, and 762, and agree to the 
same with au amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“661. Statuary and casts of sculpture for use as models or 
for art educational purposes only; regalia and gems, where 


specially imported in good faith for the use and by order of 
any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use and by 
order of any college, academy, school, seminary of learning, 
orphan asylum, or public hospital in the United States, or any 
State or public library, and not for sale, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but 
the term ‘regalia’ as herein used shall be held to embrace 
only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be worn 
upon the person or borne in the hand during public exercises 
of the society or institution, and shall not include articles of 
furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor per- 
sonal property of individuals.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 770: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 770, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ 669. Sheep dip.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 780: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 780, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“: Provided, That there shall be imposed and paid upon cas- 
siterite, or black oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, pig tin and 
grain or granulated, a duty of four cents per pound when it is 
made to appear to the satisfaction of the President of the 
United States that the mines of the United States are producing 
one thousand five hundred tons of cassiterite and bar, block, and 
pig tin per year. The President shall make known this fact by 
proclamation, and thereafter said duties shall go into effect; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 783: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 783, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
5, 6, and 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the following words: “similar wood, unmanufactured, or not 
further advanced than cut into blocks suitable for the articles 
into which they are intended to be converted; ” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 784: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 784, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof the following: “; but such ex- 
emption shall be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 790: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 790, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following : 

“ Sec. F. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
all articles coming into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands the rates of duty which are required to be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon like articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries: Provided, That, except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
all articles, the growth or product of or manufactured in the 
Philippine Islands from materials the growth or product of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or which 
do not contain foreign materials to the value of more than 
twenty per cent of their total value, upon which no drawback 
of customs duties has been allowed therein, coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted free of duty, except rice, and except, in any fiseal year, 
sugar in excess of three hundred thousand gross tons, wrapper 
tobacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 
fifteen per cent of wrapper tobacco in excess of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, filler tobacco in excess of one million 
pounds, and cigars in excess of one hundred and fifty million 
cigars, which quantities shall be ascertained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe: And provided further, That sugar, refined or un- 
refined, and tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, imported 
into the Philippine Islands from foreign countries, shall be duti- 
able at rates of import duty therein not less than the rates of 
import duty imposed upon sugar and tobacco in like forms when 
imported into the United States: And provided further, That, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, preference in the right of free entry of sugar to 
be imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands, 
as provided herein, shall be given, first, to the producers of less 
than five hundred gross tons in any fiscal year, then to producers 
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of the lowest output in excess of flve hundred gross tons in any 
fiscal year: Provided, however, That in consideration of the 
exemptions aforesaid, all articles, the growth, product, or manu- 
facture of the United States, upon which no drawback of cus- 
toms duties has been allowed therein, shail be admitted to the 
Philippine Islands from the United States free of duty: And 
provided further, That the free admission, herein provided, of 
such articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United 
States, into the Philippine Islands, or of the growth, product, or 
manufacture, as hereinbefore defined, of the Philippine Islands 
into the United States, shall be conditioned upon the direct ship- 
ment thereof from the country of origin to the country of desti- 
nation: Provided, That direct shipment shall include shipments 
in bond through foreign territory contiguous to the United 
States: Provided, however, That if such articles become un- 
packed while en ronte by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or 
so damaged as to necessitate their repacking, the same shall be 
admitted free of duty upon satisfactory proof that the unpack- 
ing occurred through accident or necessity and that the mer- 
chandise involved is the identical merchandise originally shipped 
from the United States or the Philippine Islands, as the case 
may be, and that its condition has not been changed except for 
such damage as may have been sustained: And provided further, 
That all articles, the growth, product, or manufacture, as here- 
inbefore defined, of the Philippine Islands, admitted into the 
ports of the United States free of duty under the provisions of 
this section and shipped as hereinbefore provided from, said 
islands to the United States for use and consumption therein, 
shall be hereafter exempt from the payment of any export duties 
imposed in the Philippine Islands: And. provided further, That 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in the United States, 
upon articles; goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands, a tax equal to the 
internal-revenue tax imposed in the United States upon the like 
articles, goods, wares, or merchandise of domestic manufacture; 
such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamp or stamps, to be 
provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and to be 
affixed in such manner and under such regulations as he, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; 
and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, shipped from 
said islands to the United States, shall be exempt from the 
payment of any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws of the 
Philippine Islands: And provided further, That there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid in the Philippine Islands, upon ar- 
ticles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the Philippine 
Islands from the United States, a tax equal to the internal- 
revenue tax imposed in the Philippine Islands upon the like ar- 
ticles, goods, wares, or merchandise of Philippine Islands manu- 
facture; such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamps or 
otherwise, as provided by the laws of the Philippine Islands, 
and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the 
Philippine Islands from the United States shall be exempt from 
the payment of any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws 
of the United States: And provided further, That, in addition to 
the customs taxes imposed in the Philippine Islands, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid therein upon articles, goods, wares, 
or merchandise imported into the Philippine Islands from coun- 
tries other than the United States, the internal-revenue tax im- 
posed by the Philippine government on like articles manufac- 
tured and consumed in the Philippine Islands or shipped thereto, 
for consumption therein, from the United States: And pro- 
vided further, That from and after the passage of this act all 
internal revenues collected in or for account of the Philippine 
Islands shall accrue intact to the general government thereof 
and be paid into the insular treasury, and shall only be allotted 
and paid out therefrom in accordance with future acts of the 
Philippine legislature, subject, however, to section seven of the 
act of Congress approved July first, nineteen hundred and two, 
entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes: And provided further, That, until action by 
the Philippine legislature, approved by Congress, internal reve- 
nues paid into the insular treasury, as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be allotted and paid out by the Philippine Commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 791: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 791, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 190 of the bill, in line T, strike out the words “ twenty- 
third day of December, nineteen hundred and three,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “eleventh day of December, nineteen 
hundred and two,” and number and insert the section as section 
3 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment. numbered. 792: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 792, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 4. That the President shall have power and it shall be 
his duty to give notice, within ten days after the passage of this 
act, to all foreign countries with which commercial agreements 
in conformity with the authority granted by section three of the 
act entitled, ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States,’ approved July 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, have been or 
shall have been entered into, of the intention of the United 
States to terminate such agreement at a time specified in such 
notice, which time shall in no case, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, be longer than the period of time specified in such agree- 
ments respectively for notice for their termination; and upon 
the expiration of the periods when such notice of termination 
shall become effective the suspension of duties provided for in 
such agreements shall be revoked, and thereafter importations 
from said countries shall be subject to no other conditions or 
rates of duty than those prescribed by this act and such other 
acts of Congress as may be continued in force: Provided, That 
until the expiration of the period when the notice of intention to 
terminate hereinbefore provided for shall have become effective, 
or until such date prior thereto as the high contracting parties 
may by mutual consent select, the terms of said commercial 
agreements shall remain in force: And provided further, That 
in the case of those commercial agreements or arrangements 
made in accordance with the provisions of section three of the 
tariff act of the United States approved July twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, which contain no stipulations 
in regard to their termination by diplomatic action, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to give to the governments concerned a notice 
of termination of six months, which notice shall date from April 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 793: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 793, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 6 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 796: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 796, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 193 of the bill, in line 8, after the word “labeled,” 
insert the words without injury; in lines 11 and 12 strike 
out the words “the name of the maker and; in line 23 strike 
out the word “a” and insert in lieu thereof the word “the,” 
and number and insert the section as section 7 of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 797: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 797, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 8 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 798: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 9 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 799: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 799, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 10 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 800: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 800, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 11 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 801: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 801, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 12 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 802: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 802, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 13 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 803: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 803, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 14 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 804: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 804, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
o: the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 

ng: 

“Sec. 15. That a discriminating duty of ten per cent ad va- 
lorem, in addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, or which 
being the production or manufacture of any foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, shall come into the United 
States from such contiguous country; but this discriminating 
duty shall not apply to goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in yessels not of the United States entitled 
at the time of such importation by treaty or convention or act 
of Congress to be entered in the ports of the United States on 
payment of the same duties as shall then be payable on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported in vessels of the United 
States, nor to such foreign products or manufactures as shall 
be imported from such contiguous countries in the usual course 
of strictly retail trade.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 805: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 805, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 16 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 806: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 806, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 17 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 807: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 807, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by. said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 18 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered SOS: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 808, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 199 of the bill, in line 23, strike out the word “two” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “six,” and number and in- 
sert the section as section 19 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 809: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 809, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 20 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 810: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 810, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 21 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 811: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 811, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 22 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 812: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 812. 
and agree to the same with-an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 23 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 813: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 813, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


2 the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: 

“Sec. 24. That the works of manufacturers engaged in smelt- 
ing or refining, or both, of ores and crude metals, may, upon 
the giving of satisfactory bonds, be designated as bonded smelt- 
ing warehouses. Ores or crude metals may be removed from 
the vessel or other vehicle in which imported, or from a bonded 
warehouse, into a bonded smelting warehouse without the pay- 
ment of duties thereon and there smelted or refined, or both, 
together with other ores or crude metals of home or foreign 
production: Provided, That the several charges against such 
bonds may be canceled upon the exportation or delivery to a 
bonded manufacturing warehouse, established under section 
twenty-three of this act, of the actual amount of lead produced 
from the smelting or refining, or both, of such ores or crude 
metals: And provided further, That said lead may be withdrawn 
for domestic consumption or transferred to a bonded customs 
warehouse and withdrawn therefrom upon the payment of the 
duties chargeable against it in that condition: Provided further, 
That all labor performed and services rendered pursuant to. 
this section shall be under the supervision of an officer of the 
customs, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
at the expense of the manufacturer: Provided further, That all 
regulations for the carrying out of this section shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 814: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 814, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Sec. 25. That where imported materials on which duties have 
been paid are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured 
or produced in the United States, there shall be allowed on the 
exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the materials used, less one per cent of such 
duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are made in 
part from domestic materials the imported materials, or the 
parts of the articles made from such materials, shall appear 
in the completed articles that the quantity or measure thereof 
may be ascertained: And provided further, That the drawback 
on any article allowed under existing law shall be continued 
at the rate herein provided. That the imported materials used 
in the manufacture or production of articles entitled to draw- 
back of customs duties when exported shall, in all cases where 
drawback of duties paid on such materials is claimed, be iden- 
tified, the quantity of such materials used and the amount of 
duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts of the manu- 
facture or production of such articles in the United States and 
their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the draw- 
back due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, 
or exporter, to the agent of either or to the person to whom such 
manufacturer, producer, exporter, or agent shall in writing 
order such drawback paid, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“That on the exportation of medicinal or toilet preparations 
(including perfumery) hereafter manufactured or produced in 
the United States in part from domestic alcohol on which an 
internal-revenue tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a 
drawback equal in amount to the tax found to have been paid 
on the alcohol so used: Provided, That no other than domestic 
tax-paid alcohol shall have been used in the manufacture or 
production of such preparations. Such drawback shall be de- 
termined and paid under such rules and regulations, and upon 
the filing of such notices, bonds, bills of lading, and other 
evidence of payment of tax and exportation, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“That the provisions of this section shall apply to materials 
used in the construction and equipment of vessels built for 
foreign account and ownership, or for the government of any 
foreign country, notwithstanding that such vessels may not 
within the strict meaning of the term be articles exported.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 815: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 815, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 26 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 816: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 816, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the act entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenues,’ approved June tenth, 
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eighteen hundred and ninety, as amended, be further amended 
to read as follows: 

„Spo. 1. That all merchandise imported into the United 
States shall, for the purpose of this act, be deemed and held to 
be the property of the person to whom the same is consigned; 
and the holder of a bill of lading duly indorsed by the con- 
signee therein named, or, if consigned to order, by the consignor, 
shall be deemed the consignee thereof; and in case of the aban- 
donment of any merchandise to the underwriters the latter 
may be recognized as the consignee. 

“t Sec. 2. That all invoices of imported merchandise shall be 
made out in the currency of the place or country from whence 
the importations shall be made, or, if purchased, in the cur- 
rency actually paid therefor, shall contain a correct, complete, 
and detailed description of such merchandise, and of the pack- 
ages, wrappings, or other coverings containing it, and shall be 
made in triplicate or in quadruplicate in case of merchandise 
intended for immediate transportation without appraisement, 
and signed by the person owning or shipping the same, if the 
merchandise has been actually purchased, or by the manufac- 
turer or owner thereof, if the same has been procured otherwise 
than by purchase, or by the duly authorized agent of such pur- 
chaser, seller, manufacturer, or owner. 

“< Sko. 3. That all such invoices shall, at or before the ship- 
ment of the merchandise, be produced to the consular officer of 
the United States of the consular district in which the mer- 
chandise was manufactured or purchased, as the case may be, 
for export to the United States, and shall have indorsed there- 
on, when so produced, a declaration signed by the purchaser, 
seller, manufacturer, owner, or agent, setting forth that the in- 
voice is in all respects correct and true, and was made at the 
place from which the merchandise is to be exported to the 
United States; that it contains, if the merchandise was obtained 
by purchase, a true and full statement of the time when, the 
place where, the person from whom the same was purchased, and 
the actual cost thereof, and of all charges thereon, as provided 
by this act; and that no discounts, bounties, or drawbacks are 
contained in the invoice but such as have been actually allowed 
thereon; and when obtained in any other manner than by pur- 
chase, the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from whence exported; that such actual 
market value is the price at which the merchandise described in 
the invoice is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said 
markets, and that it is the price which the manufacturer or 
owner making the declaration would have received, and was 
willing to receive, for such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, and that it 
includes all charges thereon as provided by this act, and the 
actual quantity thereof; and that no different invoice of the 
merchandise mentioned in the invoice so produced has been or 
will be furnished to anyone. If the merchandise was actually 
purchased, the declaration shall also contain a statement that 
the currency in which such invoice is made out is that which 
was actually paid for the merchandise by the purchaser. 

Spo. 4. That, except in case of personal effects accompany- 
ing the passenger, no importation of any merchandise exceeding 
one hundred dollars in value shall be admitted to entry without 
the production of a duly certified invoice thereof, as required 
by law, or of an affidavit made by the owner, importer, or con- 
signee, before the collector or his deputy, showing why it is 
impracticable to produce such inyoice; and no entry shall be 
made in the absence of a certified invoice, upon affidavit as 
aforesaid, unless such affidavit be accompanied by a statement 
in the form of an invoice, or otherwise, showing the actual cost 
of such merchandise, if purchased, or if obtained otherwise 
than by purchase the actual market value or wholesale price 
thereof at the time of exportation to the United States in the 
principal markets of the country from which the same has 
been imported, which statement shall be verified by the oath 
of the owner, importer, consignee, or agent desiring to make 
entry of the merchandise, to be administered by the collector 
or his deputy, and it shall be lawful for the collector or his 
deputy to examine the deponent under oath, touching the 
sources of his knowledge, information, or belief, in the prem- 
ises, and to require him to produce any letter, paper, or state- 
ment of account in his possession, or under his control, which 
may assist the officers of customs in ascertaining the actual 
value of the importation or any part thereof, and in default of 
such production, when so requested, such owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent shall be thereafter debarred from producing 
any such letter, paper, or statement for the purpose of avoid- 
ing any additional duty, penalty, or forfeiture incurred under 
this act, unless he shall show to the satisfaction of the court 
or the officers of the customs, as the case may be, that it was 
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not in his power to produce the same when so demanded; and 
no merchandise shall be admitted to entry under the provisions 
of this section unless the collector shall be satisfied that the 
failure to produce a duly certified invoice is due to causes be- 
yond the control of the owner, consignee, or agent thereof: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may make regu- 
lations by which books, magazines and other periodicals pub- 
lished and imported in successive parts, numbers, or volumes, 
and entitled to be imported free of duty, shall require but one 
declaration for the entire series. And when entry of mer- 
chandise exceeding one hundred dollars in value is made by a 
statement in the form of an invoice, the collector shall require 
a bond for the production of a duly certified invoice. 

“*Sro.5. That whenever merchandise imported into the 
United States is entered by invoice, one of the following declara- 
tions, according to the nature of the case, shall be filed with the 
collector of the port at the time of entry by the owner, im- 
porter, consignee, or agent, which declaration so filed shall be 
duly signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent before 
the collector, or before a notary public or other officer duly 
authorized by law to administer oaths and take acknowledg- 
ments, who may be designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to receive such declarations and to certify to the identity 
of the persons making them, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and every officer so designated 
shall file with the collector of the port a copy of his official 
signature and seal: Provided, That if any of the invoices or 
bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel 
which should otherwise be embraced in said entry, have not 
been received at the date of the entry, the declaration may state 
the fact, and thereupon such merchandise, of which the invoices 
or bills of Jading are not produced, shall not be included in 
such entry, but may be entered subsequently. 


“* DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGENT, WHERE MER- 
CHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED, 


9 , do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the consignee, importer, or agent of the merchandise described 
in the annexed entry and invoice; that the invoice and bill of 
lading now presented by me to the collector of are the 
true and only invoice and bill of lading by me received of all 
the goods, wares, and merchandise imported in the 3 
whereof is master, from for account of any per- 
son whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; 
that the said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which 
they were actually received by me, and that I do not know or 
believe in the existence of any other invoice or bill of lading of 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the entry now de- 
livered to the collector contains a just and true account of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said in- 
voice and bill of lading; that nothing has been on my part, nor 
to my knowledge on the part of any other person, concealed or 
suppressed, whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein are 
in all respects true, and were made by the person by whom the 
same purport to have been made; and that if at any time here- 
after I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the account 
now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or 
receive any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make 
the same known to the collector of this district. And I do 
further solemnly and truly declare that to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief (insert the name and residence of the owner or 
owners) is (or are) the owner (or owners) of the goods, wares, 
and merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the in- 
voice now produced by me exhibits the actual cost at the time 
of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of 
the country from whence imported of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, and includes and specifies the value of all 
cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers, or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, which are not otherwise 
specially subject to duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, 
and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing 
said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no other or different dis- 
count, bounty, or drawback but such as has been actually 
allowed on the same. 


“t DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGENT WHERE MER- 
CHANDISE HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED, 


, do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the consignee, importer, or agent of the merchandise described 
in the annexed entry and invoice; that the invoice and bill of 
lading now presented by me to the collector of are the true 


and only invoice and bill of lading by me received of all the 
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goods, wares, and merchandise imported in the 


, whereof 
is master, from for account of any person whom- 
soever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; that the 
said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they 
were actually received by me, and that I do not know or believe 
in the existence of any other invoice or bill of lading of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the entry now deliv- 
ered to the collector contains a just and true account of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said in- 
voice and bill of lading; that nothing has been on my part, nor 
to my knowledge on the part of any other person, concealed or 
suppressed, whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein 
are in all respects true, and were made by the person by whom 
the same purport to have been made; and that if at any time 
hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the 
account now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immedi- 
ately make the same known to the collector of this district. 
And I do further solemnly and truly declare that to the best of 
my knowledge and belief (insert the name and residence of the 
owner or owners) is (or are) the owner (or owners) of the 
goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; 
that the invoice now produced by me exhibits the actual market 
value or wholesale price at the time of exportation to the 
United States in the principal markets of the country from 
whence imported of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, and 
includes and specifies the value of all cartons, cases, crates, 
boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, 
carboys, and other containers or coverings, whether holding 
liquids or solids, which are not otherwise specially subject to 
duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, and all other costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to placing said goods, wares, and 
merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the 
United States, and no other or different discount, bounty, or 
drawback but such as has been actually allowed on the same. 


“ * DECLARATION OF OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS 
BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 


wrk; do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the owner by purchase of the merchandise described in the an- 
nexed entry and invoice; that the entry now delivered by me 
to the collector of contains a just and true account of 
all the goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or con- 
signed to me, in the , whereof is master, from 
; that the invoice and entry, which I now produce, con- 
tain a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, and include and specify the 
value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, 
hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other con- 
tainers or coverings, whether holding liquids or solids, which 
are not otherwise specially subject to duty under any para- 
graph of the tariff act, and all other costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing said goods, wares, and merchandise in con- 
dition, packed ready for shipment to the United States, and no 
other discount, drawback, or bounty but such as has been ac- 
tually allowed on the same; that I do not know nor believe in 
the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those 
now produced by me, and that they are in the state in which I 
actually received them. And I further solemnly and truly de- 
‘clare that I have not in the said entry or invoice concealed or 
suppressed anything whereby the United States may be de- 
frauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all 
respects true, and were made by the person by whom the same 
purport to have been made, and that if at any time hereafter 
I discover any error in the said invoice or in the account now 
produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive 
any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of this district. 


“ t DECLARATION OF MANUFACTURER OR OWNER IN CASES WHERE 
MERCHANDISE HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 


ead H do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the owner (or manufacturer) of the merchandise described in 
the annexed entry and invoice; that the entry now delivered by 
me to the collector of contains a just and true account 
of all the goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or con- 
signed to me in the , whereof is master, 

m ; that the said goods, wares, and merchandise were 
not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the ordinary 
mode of bargain and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice 
which I now produce contains a just and faithful valuation of 
the same, at their actual market value or wholesale price, at 


the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal 
markets of the country from whence imported for my account 
(or for account of myself and partners); that such actual mar- 
ket value is the price at which the merchandise described in the 
invoice is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said mar- 
kets and is the price which I would have recelved and was 
willing to receiye for such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities; that the 
said invoice contains also a just and faithful account of all the 
cost of finishing said goods, wares, and m to their 
present condition, and includes and specifies the value of all 
cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, which are not otherwise 
specially subject to duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, 
and all other costs and charges incident to placing said goods, 
wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment 
to the United States, and no other discount, drawback, or 
bounty but such as has been actually allowed on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; that the said invoice and the declara- 
tion thereon are in all respects true, and were made by the per- 
son by whom the same purport to have been made; that I do 
not know nor believe in the existence of any invoice or bill of 
lading other than those now produced by me, and that they are 
in the state in which I actually received them. And I do 
further solemnly and truly declare that I have not in the said 
entry or invoice concealed or suppressed anything whereby the 
United States may be defrauded of any part of the duty law- 
fully due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; and that 
if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, 
or in the account now produced of the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will 
immediately make the same known to the collector of this 


district. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. That any person who shall knowingly make any false 
statement in the declarations provided for in the preceding sec- 
tion, or shall aid or procure the making of any such false state- 
ment as to any matter material thereto, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding five thousand dol 
lars, or by. imprisonment at hard labor not more than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to relieve imported 
merchandise from forfeiture by reason of such false statement 
or for any cause elsewhere provided by law. r 

“* Seo. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported 
merchandise may, at the time when he shall make and verify 
his written entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, make 
such addition in the entry to or such deduction from the cost 
or value given in the invoice or pro forma invoice or statement 
in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his entry, 
as in his opinion may raise or lower the same to the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from which the same has been imported; 
and the collector within whose district any merchandise may be 
imported or entered, whether the same has been actually pur- 
chased or procured otherwise than by purcha-e, snall cause the 
actual market value or wholesale price of such merchandise to 
be appraised; and if the appraised value of any article of im- 
ported merchandise subject to an ad valorem duty or to a duty 
based upon or regulated in any manner by the value thereof 
shall exceed the value declared in the entry, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the duties imposed 
by law on such merchandise, an additional duty of one per 
cent of the total appraised value thereof for each one per ceut 
that such appraised value exceeds the value declared in the 
entry: Provided, That the additional duties shall only apply to 
the particular article or articles in each inyoice that are so 
undervalued and shall not be imposed upon any article upon 
which the amount of duty imposed by law on account of the 
appraised value does not exceed the amount of duty that would 
be imposed if the appraised value did not exceed the entered 
value, and shall be limited to seventy-five per cent of the ap- 
praised value of such article or articles. Sueh additional duties 
shall not be construed to be penal, and shall not be remitted 
nor payment thereof in any way avoided except in cases arising 
from a manifest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in 
ease of exportation of the merchandise, or on any other ac- 
count, nor shall they be subject to the benefit of drawback: 
Provided, That if the appraised value of any merchandise shall 
exceed the value declared in the entry by more than seventy- 
five per cent, except when arising from a manifest clerical error, 
such entry shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent, and 
the collector of customs shall seize such merchandise and pro- 
ceed as in case of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, 
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and in any legal proceeding other than a criminal prosecution 
that may result from such seizure, the undervaluation as shown 
by the appraisal shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and 
the burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same, 
and forfeiture shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such pre- 
sumption of fraudulent intent by sufficient evidence. The for- 
feiture provided for in this section shall apply to the whole 
of the merchandise or the value thereof in the case or package 
containing the particular article or articles in each invoice 
which are undervalued: Provided further, That all additional 
duties, penalties, or forfeitures applicable to merchandise en- 
tered by a duly certified invoice shall be alike applicable to 
merchandise entered by a pro forma invoice or statement in the 
form of an invoice, and no forfeiture or disability of any kind 
incurred under the provisions of this section shall be remitted 
or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The duty shall 
not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less than 
the entered value. 

“* Seo. 8. That when merchandise entered for customs duty has 
been consigned for sale by or on account of the manufacturer 
thereof, to a person, agent, partner, or consignee in the United 
States, such person, agent, partner, or consignee shall, at the 
time of the entry of such merchandise, present to the collector 
of customs at the port where such entry is made, as a part of 
such entry, and in addition to the certified invoice or statement 
in the form of an invoice required by law, a statement signed 
by such manufacturer, declaring the cost of production of such 
merchandise, such cost to include all the elements of cost as 
stated in section eleven of this act. When merchandise entered 
for customs duty has been consigned for sale by or on account 
of a person other than the manufacturer of such merchandise, 
to a person, agent, partner, or consignee in the United States, 
such person, agent, partner, or consignee shall at the time of 
the entry of such merchandise present to the collector of cus- 
toms at the port where such entry is made, as a part of such 
entry, a statement signed by the consignor thereof, declaring 
that the merchandise was actually purchased by him or for his 
account, and showing the time when, the place where, and from 
whom he purchased the merchandise, and in detail the price he 
paid for the same: Provided, That the statements e by 
this section shall be made in triplicate, and shall bear the at- 
testation of the consular officer of the United States resident 
within the consular district wherein the merchandise was manu- 
factured, if consigned by the manufacturer or for his account, 
or from whence it was imported when consigned by a person 
other than the manufacturer, one copy thereof to be delivered 
to the person making the statement, one copy to be transmitted 
with the triplicate invoice of the merchandise to the collector of 
the port in the United States to which the merchandise is con- 
signed, and the remaining copy to be filed in the consulate. 

Sc. 9. That if any consignor, seller, owner, importer, con- 
signee, agent, or other person or persons, shall enter or intro- 
duce, or attempt to enter or introduce, into the commerce of the 
United States any imported merchandise by means of any fraud- 
ulent or false invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or by means of any 
false statement, written or verbal, or by means of any false or 
fraudulent practice or appliance whatsoever, or shall be guilty 
of any willful act or omission by means whereof the United 
States shall or may be deprived of the lawful duties, or any por- 
tion thereof, accruing upon the merchandise, or any portion 
thereof, embraced or referred to in such invoice, affidavit, letter, 
paper, or statement, or affected by such act or omission, such 
merchandise, or the value thereof, to be recovered from such 
person or persons, shall be forfeited, which forfeiture shall only 
apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in 
the case or package containing the particular article or articles 
of merchandise to which such fraud or false paper or statement 
relates; and such person or persons shall, upon conviction, be 
fined for each offense a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a time not exceeding two years, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 5 

“* Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of the appraisers of the 
United States, and every of them, and every person who shall 
act as such appraiser, or of the collector, as the case may be, by 
all reasonable ways and means in his or their power to ascer- 
tain, estimate, and appraise (any invoice or affidavit thereto or 
statement of cost, or of cost of production to the contrary not- 
withstanding) the actual market value and wholesale price of 
the merchandise at the time of exportation to the United States, 
in the principal markets of the country whence the same has 
been imported, and the number of yards, parcels, or quantities, 
and actual market value or wholesale price of every of them, as 
the case may require. 

“* Seo. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by 
law, of any article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly 


manufactured and subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty 
based in whole or in part on value, can not be ascertained to 
the satisfaction of the appraising officer, such officer shall use 
all available means in his power to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, and at the place of manufacture, such cost of 
production to include the cost of materials and of fabrication, 
and all general expenses to be estimated at not less than ten per 
cent, covering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature in- 
cident to such production, together with the expense of prepar- 
ing and putting up such merchandise ready for shipment, and 
an addition of not less than eight nor more than fifty per cent upon 
the total cost as thus ascertained; and in no case shall such 
merchandise be appraised upon original appraisal or reap- 
praisement at less than the total cost of production as thus 
ascertained. The actual market value or wholesale price, as de- 
fined by law, of any imported merchandise which is consigned 
for sale in the United States, or which is sold for exportation 
to the United States, and which is not actually sold or freely 
offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the open mar- 
ket of the country of exportation to all purchasers, shall not 
in any case be appraised at less than the wholesale price at 
which such or similar imported merchandise is actually sold or 
freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the 
United States in the open market, due allowance by deduction 
being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transportation, 
insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of ship- 
ment to the place of delivery, and a commission not exceeding 
six per cent, if any has been paid or contracted to be paid on 
consigned goods, or a reasonable allowance for general expenses 
and profits (not to exceed eight per cent) on purchased goods, 

“* Seco, 12. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, nine general ap- 
praisers of merchandise. Not more than five of such general 
appraisers shall be appointed from the same political party. 
They shall not be engaged in any other business, avocation, or 
employment. That the office of said general appraisers shall 
be at the port of New York, and three of them shall be on duty 
at that port daily as a board of general appraisers. 

“<All of the general appraisers of merchandise heretofore or 
hereafter appointed under the authority of said act shall hold 
their office during good behavior, but may, after due hearing, 
be removed by the President for the following causes, and no 
other: Neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or inefficiency. 

That hereafter the salary of each of the general appraisers 
of merchandise shall be at the rate of nine thousand dollars 
per annum. 

That the boards of general appraisers and the members 
thereof shall have and possess all the powers of a circuit court 
of the United States in preserving order, compelling the attend- 
ance of witness, and the production of evidence, and in punish- 
ing for contempt. 

All notices in writing to collectors of dissatisfaction of any 
decision thereof, as to the rate or amount of duties chargeable 
upon imported merchandise, including all dutiable costs and 
charges, and as to all fees and exactions of whatever character 
(except duties on tonnage), with the invoice and all papers and 
exhibits, shall be forwarded to the board of nine general ap- 
praisers of merchandise at New York to be by rule thereof 
assigned for hearing or determination, or both. The President 
of the United States shall designate one of the board of nine 
general appraisers of merchandise as president of said board 
and others in order to act in his absence. Said general ap- 
praisers of merchandise shall be divided into three boards of 
three members each, to be denominated respectively Board 1, 
Board 2, and Board 3. The president of the board shall assign 
three general appraisers to each of said boards and shall desig- 
nate one member of each of said boards as chairman thereof, 
and such assignment or designation may be by him changed 
from time to time, and he may assign or designate all boards 
of three general appraisers where it is now or heretofore was 
provided by law that such might be assigned or designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The president of the board shall 
be competent to sit as a member of any board, or assign one or 
two other members thereto, in the absence or inability of any 
one ore two members of such board. Each of the boards of three 
general appraisers, or a majority thereof, shall have full power 
to hear and determine all cases and questions arising therein 
or assigned thereto; and the general board of nine general 
appraisers, each of the boards of three general appraisers, 
and each of the general appraisers of merchandise, shall have 
all the jurisdiction and powers and proceed as now, heretofore, 
and herein provided. The said board of nine general appraisers 
shall have power to establish from time-to time such rules of 
evidence, practice, and procedure not inconsistent with the 
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statutes as may be deemed necessary for the conduct and uni- 
formity of its proceedings and decisions and the proceedings and 
decisions of the boards of three thereof; and for the production, 
care, and custody of samples and records of said board. The 
president of the board shall have control of the fiscal affairs and 
the clerical force of the board, make all recommendations for 
appointment, promotion, and otherwise affecting said clerical 
force; he may at any time before trial under the rules of said 
board assign or reassign any case for hearing, determination, or 
both, and shall designate a general appraiser or a board of gen- 
eral appraisers, and, if necessary, a clerk thereto, to proceed to 
any port within the jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of hearing, or determining if authorized by law, causes 
assigned for hearing at such port, and shall cause to be prepared 
and duly promulgated dockets therefor. No member of any of 
said boards shall sit to hear or decide any case on appeal in the 
decision of which he may have previously participated. The 
board of three general appraisers, or a majority of them, who 
decided the case, may, upon motion of either party made within 
thirty days next after their decision, grant a rehearing or retrial 
of said case when in their opinion the ends of justice may re- 
quire it. 


“* Sec. 13. That the appraiser shall revise and correct the re- 
perts of the assistant appraisers as he may judge proper, and 
the appraiser, or, at ports where there is no appraiser, the 
person acting as such, shall report to the collector his decision 
as to the value of the merchandise appraised. At ports where 
there is no appraiser the certificate of the customs officer to 
whom is committed the estimating and collection of duties, of 
the dutiable value of any merchandise required to be appraised, 
shall be deemed and taken to be the appraisement of such mer- 
chandise. If the collector shall deem the appraisement of any 
imported merchandise too low, he may, within sixty days 
thereafter, appeal to reappraisement, which shall be made by 
one of the general appraisers, or if the importer, owner, agent, 
or consignee of such merchandise shall be dissatisfied with the 
appraisement thereof, and shall have complied with the re- 
quirements of law with respect to the entry and appraisement 
of merchandise, he may, within ten days thereafter, give notice 
to the collector, in writing, of such dissatisfaction. The deci- 
sion of the general appraiser in cases of reappraisement shall 
be final and conclusive as to the dutiable value of such mer- 
chandise against all parties interested therein, unless the im- 
porter, owner, consignee, or agent of the merchandise shall be 
dissatisfied with such decision, and shall, within five days 
thereafter, give notice to the collector, in writing, of such dis- 
satisfaction, or unless the collector shall deem the reappraise- 
ment of the merchandise too low, and shall within ten days 
thereafter appeal to re-reappraisement; in either case the col- 
lector shall transmit the invoice and all the papers appertain- 
ing thereto to the board of nine general appraisers, to be by 
rule thereof duly assigned for determination. In such cases 
the general appraiser and boards of general appraisers shall 
proceed by all reasonable ways and means in their power to 
ascertain, estimate, and determine the dutiable value of the 
imported merchandise, and in so doing may exercise both judi- 
cial and inquisitorial functions. In such cases hearings may 
in the discretion of the general appraiser or Board of General 
Appraisers before whom the case is pending be open and in the 
presence of the importer or his attorney and any duly author- 
ized representative of the Government, who may in like discre- 
tion examine and cross-examine all witnesses produced. The 
decision of the appraiser, or the person acting as such, in case 
where no objection is made thereto, either by the collector or by 
the importer, owner, consignee, or agent, or the single general 
appraiser in case of no appeal, or of the board of three general 
appraisers, in all reappraisement cases, shall be final and con- 
clusive against all parties and shall not be subject to review in 
any manner for any cause in any tribunal or court, and the 
collector, or the person acting as such, shall ascertain, fix, 
and liquidate the rate and amount of the duties to be paid on 
such merchandise, and the dutiable costs and charges thereon, 
according to law. 

“* Sec. 14. That the decision of the collector as to the rate and 
amount of duties chargeable upon imported merchandise, includ- 
ing all dutiable costs and charges, and as to all fees and ex- 
actions of whatever character (except duties on tonnage), shall 
be final and conclusive against all persons interested therein, 
unless the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of such mer- 
chandise, or the person paying such fees, charges, and exac- 
tions other than duties, shall, within fifteen days after but not 
before such ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well 
in cases of merchandise entered in bond as for consumption, or 
within fifteen days after the payment of such fees, charges, and 
exactions, if dissatisfied with such decision, give notice in 
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writing to the collector, setting forth therein distinctly and 
specifically, and in respect to each entry or payment, the rea- 
sons for his objections thereto, and if the merchandise is en- 
tered for consumption shall pay the full amount of the duties 
and charges ascertained to be due thereon, Upon such notice 
and payment the collector shall transmit the invoice and all 
the papers and exhibits connected therewith to the board of 
nine general appraisers, for due assignment and determination 
as hereinbefore provided; such determination shall be final and 
conclusive upon all persons interested therein, and the record 
shall be transmitted to the proper collector or person acting 
as such, who shall liquidate the entry accordingly, except in 
eases where an application shall be filed in the United States 
court of customs appeals within the time and in the manner 
provided for in this act. 

“‘ Src. 15. That the general appraisers, or any of them, are 
hereby authorized to administer oaths, and said general ap- 
praisers, the boards of general appraisers, the local appraisers 
or the collectors, as the case may be, may cite to appear before 
them, and examine upon oath any owner, importer, agent, con- 
signee, or other person touching any matter or thing which 
they, or either of them, may deem material respecting any 
imported merchandise, in ascertaining the dutiable value or 
classification thereof; and they, or either of them, may require 
the production of any letters, accounts, or invoices relating to 
said merchandise, and may require such testimony to be reduced 
to writing, and when so taken it shall be filed in the office of 
the collector, and preserved for use or reference until the final 
decision of the collector or said board of appraisers shall be 
made respecting the valuation or classification of said merchan- 
dise, as the case may be. 

„So. 16. That if any person so cited to appear shall neglect 
or refuse to attend, or shall decline to answer, or shall refuse 
to answer in writing any interrogatories, and subscribe his 
name to his deposition, or to produce such papers when so re- 
quired by a general appraiser, or a board of general appraisers, 
or a local appraiser of a collector, he shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of one hundred dollars; and if such person be the owner, 
importer, or consignee, the appraisement which the general 
appraiser, or board of general appraisers, or local appraiser or 
collector, where there is no appraiser, may make of the mer- 
chandise shall be final and conclusive; and any person who 
shall willfully and corruptly swear falsely on an examination 
before any general appraiser, or board of general appraisers, 
or local appraiser or collector, shall be deemed guilty of per- 
jury; and if he is the owner, importer, or consignee, the mer- 
chandise shall be forfeited. 

“* Seo. 17. That all decisions of the general appraisers and of 
the boards of general appraisers, respecting values and rates of 
duty shall be preserved and filed, and shall be open to inspec- 
tion under proper regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. All decisions of the general appraisers 
shall be reported forthwith to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the board of general appraisers on duty at the port of New 
York, and the report to the board shall be accompanied, when- 
ever practicable, by samples of the merchandise in question, and 
it shall be the duty of the said board, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to cause an abstract to be made and 
published of such decisions of the appraisers as they may deem 
important, and of the decisions of each of the general appraisers 
and boards of general appraisers, which abstract shall contain a 
general description of the merchandise in question, and of the 
value and rate of duty fixed in each case, with reference, when- 
ever practicable, by number and other designation, to samples 
deposited in the place of samples at New York, and such ab- 
stract shall be issued from time to time, at least once in each 
week, for the information of customs officers and the public. 

“Seo, 18. That whenever imported merchandise is subject to 
an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated 
in any manner by the value thereof, the duty shall be assessed 
upon the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from whence exported; that such actual 
market value shall be held to be the price at which such mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said mar- 
kets, in the usual wholesale quantities, and the price which the 
manufacturer or owner would have received, and was willing to 
receive, for such merchandise when sold in the ordinary course 
of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, including the value of 
all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, and all other costs, charges, 
and expenses incident to placing the merchandise in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United States, and if there be 
used for covering or holding imported merchandise, whether 
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dutiable or free, any unusual article or form designed for use 
otherwise than in the bona fide transportation of such merchan- 
dise to the United States, additional duty shall be levied and col- 
lected upon such material or article at the rate to which the 


same would be snbjected if separately imported. That the 
words “ value,” or “actual market value,” or “ wholesale price,” 
whenever used in this act, or in any law relating to the ap- 
praisement of imported merchandise, shall be construed to be 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such, or similar 
aa a comparable in value therewith, as defined in this 
act. 

“< Sec. 19. Any merchandise deposited in any public or pri- 
vate bonded warehouse may be withdrawn for consumption 
within three years from the date of original importation, on 
payment of the duties and charges to which it may be subject 
by law at the time of such withdrawal: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall affect or impair existing provisions of law in re- 
gard to the disposal of perishable or explosive articles. 

“< Serc, 20. That in all suits or informations brought where 
any seizure has been made pursuant to any act providing for or 
regulating the collection of duties on imports or tonnage, if the 
property is claimed by any person, the burden of proof shall 
lie upon such claimant: Provided, That probable cause is shown 
for such prosecution, to be judged of by the court. 

“* Sec. 21. That all fees exacted and oaths administered by 
officers of the customs, except as provided in this act, under or 
by virtue of existing iaws of the United States, upon the entry 
of imported goods and the passing thereof through the customs, 
and also upon all entries of domestic goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise for exportation, be, and the same are hereby, abol- 
ished; and in case of entry of merchandise for exportation, a 
declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the penalties provided in the sixth section 
of this act for false statements in such declaration shall be 
applicable to declarations made under this section: Provided, 
That where such fees, under existing laws, constitute, in whole 
or in part, the compensation of any officer, such officer shall re- 
ceive, from and after the passage of this act, a fixed sum for 
each year equal to the amount which he would have been en- 
titled to receive as fees for such services during said year. 

“* Sec, 22. No allowance shall be made in the estimation and 
liquidation of duties for shortage or nonimportation caused by 
decay, destruction, or injury to fruit or other perishable arti- 
cles imported into the United States whereby their commercial 
value has been destroyed, unless under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Proof to ascertain such 
destruction or nonimportation shall be lodged with the collector 
of customs of the port where such merchandise has been 
landed, or the person acting as such, within ten days after the 
landing of such merchandise. The provisions hereof shall 
apply whether or not the merchandise has been entered, and 
whether or not the duties have been paid or secured to be paid. 
and whether or not a permit of delivery has been granted to 
the owner or consignee. Nor shall any allowance be made for 
damage, but the importers may within ten days after entry 
abandon to the United States all or any portion of goods, wares, 
or merchandise of every description included in any invoice and 
be relieved from the payment of duties on the portion so 
abandoned: Provided, That the portion so abandoned shall 
amount to ten per cent or more of'the total value or quantity 
of the invoice. The right of abandonment herein provided for 
may be exercised whether the goods, wares, or merchandise 
have been damaged or not, or whether or not the same have 
any commercial value: Provided further, That section twenty- 
eight hundred and ninety-nine of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to the return of packages unopened for appraisement, shall in 
no wise prohibit the right of importers to make all needful ex- 
aminations to determine whether the right to abandon accrues, 
or whether by reason of total destruction there is a nonimporta- 
tion in whole or in part. All merchandise abandoned to the 
Government by the importers shall be delivered by the im- 
porters thereof at such place within the port of arrival as the 
chief officer of customs may direct; and on the failure of the im- 
porters to comply with the direction of the collector or the 
chief officer of customs, as the case may be, the abandoned 
merchandise shall be disposed of by the customs authorities 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, at the expense of such importers. Where imported 
fruit or perishable goods have been condemned at the port 
of original entry within ten days after landing, by health offi- 
cers or other legally constituted authorities, the importers or 
their agents shall, within twenty-four hours after such con- 
demnation, lodge with the collector, or the person acting as 
collector, of said port, notice thereof in writing, together with 


an invoice description and the quantity of the articles con- 
demned, their location, and the name of the vessel in which im- 
ported. Upon receipt of said notice the collector, or person 
acting as collector, shall at once cause an investigation and a 
report to be made in writing by at least two customs officers 
touching the identity and quantity of fruit or perishable goods 
condemned; and unless proof to ascertain the shortage or non- 
importation of fruit or perishable goods shall have been lodged 
as herein required, or if the importer or his agent fails to notify 
the collector of such condemnation proceedings as herein pro- 
vided, proof of such shortage or nonimportation shall not be 
deemed established and no allowance shall be made in the 
liquidation of duties chargeable thereon. 

“* Sec. 23. That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that, in any case of unascer- 
tained or estimated duties, or payments made upon appeal, 
more money has been paid to or deposited with a collector of 
customs than, as has been ascertained by final liquidation 
thereof, the law required to be paid or deposited, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall direct the Treasurer to refund and pay the 
same out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. The necessary moneys therefor are hereby appro- 
priated, and this appropriation shall be deemed a permanent 
indefinite appropriation; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to correct manifest clerical errors in any 
entry or liquidation, for or against the United States, at any 
time within one year of the date of such entry, but not after- 
wards: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in 
his annual report to Congress, give a detailed statement óf the 
various sums of money refunded under the provisions of this 
act or of any other act of Congress relating to the revenue, 
together with copies of the rulings under which repayments 
were made. 

“*Sro. 24. That from and after the taking effect of this act, 
no collector or other officer of the customs shall be in any way 
liable to any owner, importer, consignee, or agent of any mer- 
chandise, or any other person, for or on account of any rulings 
or decisions as to the classification of said merchandise or the 
duties charged thereon, or the collection of any dues, charges, 
or duties on or on account of said merchandise, or any other 
matter or thing as to which said owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of such merchandise might, under this act, be entitled 
to appeal from the decision of said collector or other officer, or 
from any board of appraisers provided for in this act. 

“* Sec. 25. That any person who shall give, or offer to give, or 
promise to give, any money or thing of value, directly or in- 
directly, to any officer or employee of the United States in con- 
sideration of or for any act or omission contrary to law in con- 
nection with or pertaining to the importation, appraisement, 
entry, examination, or inspection of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, including herein any baggage, or of the liquidation of the 
entry thereof, or shall by threats or demands or promises of 
any character attempt to improperly infiuence or control any 
such officer or employee of the United States as to the per- 
formance of his official duties shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined not exceeding two thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor not more than one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court; and evidence of such giving, or offering. or prom- 
ising to give, satisfactory to the court in which such trial is 
had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such giving 
or offering or promising was contrary to law, and shall put 
upon the accused the burden of proving that such act was inno- 
cent and not done with an unlawful intention. 

“* Src, 26. That any officer or employee of the United States 
who shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, solicit, demand, 
exact, or receive from any person, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of value in connection with or pertaining to 
the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection 
of goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage 
or liquidation of the entry thereof, on conviction thereof shall 
be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars or be imprisoned 
at hard labor not more than two years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court; and evidence of such soliciting, demanding, exact- 
ing, or receiving, satisfactory to the court in which such trial 
is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such 
soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary to 
law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that 
such act was innocent and not with an unlawful intention. 

“*Sec. 27. That any baggage or personal effects arriving in 
the United States in transit to any foreign country may be de- 
livered by the parties having it in charge to the collector of the 
proper district, to be by him retained, without the payment or 
exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such col- 
lector to the collector of the port of departure and to be deliv- 
ered to such parties on their departure for their foreign destina- 
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tion, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 

„ Sec, 28, That sections twenty-six hundred and eight, twenty- 
eight hundred and thirty-eight, twenty-eight hundred and thirty- 
nine, twenty-eight hundred and forty-one, twenty-eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, twenty-eight hundred and forty-five, 
twenty-cight hundred and fifty-three, twenty-eight hundred and 
fifty-four, twenty-eight hundred and fifty-six, twenty-eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, twenty-eight hundred and sixty, twenty- 
nine hundred, twenty-nine hundred and two, twenty-nine hun- 
dred and five, twenty-nine hundred and seven, twenty-nine 
hundred and eight, twenty-nine hundred and nine, twenty-nine 
hundred and twenty-two, twenty-nine hundred and twenty- 
three, twenty-nine hundred and twenty-four, twenty-nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, twenty-nine hundred and twenty-nine, 
twenty-nine hundred and thirty, twenty-nine hundred and thirty- 
one, twenty-nine hundred and thirty-two, twenty-nine hundred 
and forty-three, twenty-nine hundred and forty-five, twenty-nine 
hundred and fifty-two, three thousand and eleven, three thou- 
sand and twelve, three thousand and twelve and one-half, three 
thousand and thirteen, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and sections nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen of an act entitled 
“An act to amend the customs-revenue laws and to repeal moie- 
ties,” approved June twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four, and sections seven, eight, and nine of the act entitled 
“An act to reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March third, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed, but the repeal of 
existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in this act shall 
not affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or 
any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause 
before the said repeal or modifications; but all rights and 
liabilities under said laws shall continue and may be enforced in 
the same manner, except as otherwise provided in this act, as 
if said repeal or modifications had not been made. Any offenses 
committed, and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities incurred 
prior to the passage of this act under any statute embraced in 
or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be prosecuted 
and punished in the same manner and with the same effect as 
if this act had not been passed. All acts of limitation, whether 
applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to the prosecution 
of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures em- 
braced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, shall 
not be affected thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or prosecu- 
tions, whether civil or criminal, for causes arising or acts done 
or committed prior to the passage of this act, may be com- 
menced and prosecuted, except as otherwise provided in this act, 
within the same time and with the same effect as if this act had 
not been passed: And provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to repeal the provisions of section three 
thousand and fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes as amended 
by the act approved February twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, in respect to the abandonment of merchandise 
to underwriters or the salvors of property, and the ascertain- 
ment of duties thereon. 

„„ Se. 29. That a United States court of customs appeals is 
hereby created, and said court shall consist of a presiding judge 
and four associate judges appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, each of whom shall receive 
a salary of ten thousand dollars per annum. It shall be a court 
of record, with jurisdiction as hereinafter established and limited. 

“s Said court shall prescribe the form and style of its seal and 
the form of its writs and other process and procedure and exer- 
cise such powers conferred by law as may be conformable and 
necessary to the exercise of its jurisdiction. It shall have the 
services of a marshal, with the same duties and powers, under 
the regulations of the court, as are now provided for the mar- 
shal of the Supreme Court of the United States, so far as the 
same may be applicable. Said services within the District of 
Columbia shall be performed by a marshal at a salary of three 
thousand dollars per annum, to be appointed by and hold office 
during the pleasure of said court; said services outside the 
District of Columbia to be performed by the United States mar- 
shals in and for the districts where sessions of said court may 
be held, and to this end said marshals shall be the marshals of 
said court of customs appeals. The court shall appoint a clerk, 
whose office shall be in the city of Washington, D. C., and who 
shall perform and exercise the same duties and powers in regard 
to all matters within the jurisdiction of said court as are now 
exercised and performed by the clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, so far as the same may be applicable. The 
salary of the clerk shall be four thousand dollars per annum, 
which sum shall be in full payment for all service rendered by 


such clerk, and all fees of any kind whatever, and all costs, 
shall be by him turned into the United States Treasury. Said 
clerk shall not be appointed by the court or any judge thereof 
as a commissioner, master, receiver, or referee. The costs and 
fees in the said court shall be fixed and established by said court 
in a table of fees to be adopted and approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States within four months after the organi- 
zation of said court: Provided, That the costs and fees so fixed 
shall not, with respect to any item, exceed the costs and fees 
charged in the Supreme Court of the United States; and the 
same shall be expended, accounted for, and paid over to the 
Treasury of the United States. The court shall have power 
to establish all rules and regulations for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the court and as may be needful for the uniformity of 
decisions within its jurisdiction as conferred by law. 

The said court of customs appeals shall always be open for 
the transaction of business, and the sessions thereof may, in the 
discretion of the court, be held by the said court, in the several 
judicial circuits, and at such places as said court may from time 
to time designate. 

The presiding judge of said court shall be so designated 
in order of appointment and in the commission issued him by 
the President, and the associate judges shall have precedence 
according to the date of their commissions. Any three of the 
members of said court shall constitute a quorum, and the con- 
currence of three members of said court shall be necessary to 
any decision thereof. 

“<The said court shall organize and open for the transaction 
of business in the city of Washington, D. C., within ninety days 
after the judges, or a majority of them, shall have qualified. 

“ ‘After the organization of said court no appeal shall be taken 
or allowed from any Board of United States General Appraisers 
to any other court, and no appellate jurisdiction shall thereafter 
be exercised or allowed by any other courts in cases decided by 
said Board of United States General Appraisers; but all appeals 
allowed by law from such Board of General Appraisers shall be 
subject to review only in the court of customs appeals hereby 
established, according to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be deemed to deprive the Supreme 
Court of the United States of jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all customs cases which have heretofore been certified to said 
court from the United States circuit courts of appeals on appli- 
cations for writs of certiorari or otherwise, not to review by 
writ of certiorari any customs case heretofore decided or now 
pending and hereafter decided by any circuit court of appeals, 
provided application for said writ be made within six months 
after the passage of this act: And provided further, That all 
customs cases heretofore decided by a circuit or district court of 
the United States or a court of a Territory of the United States 
and which have not been removed from said courts by appeal or 
writ of error, and all such cases heretofore submitted for deci- 
sion in said courts and remaining undecided may be reviewed on 
appeal at the instance of either party by the United States court 
of customs appeals, provided such appeal be taken within one 
year from the date of the entry of the order, judgment, or decree 
sought to be reviewed. 

„The court of customs appeals established by this act shall 
exercise exclusive appellate jurisdiction to review by appeal, as 
provided by this act, final decisions by a board of general ap- 
praisers in all cases as to the construction of the law and the 
facts respecting the classification of merchandise and the rate 
of duty imposed thereon under such classification, and the fees 
and charges connected therewith, and all appealable questions 
as to the jurisdiction of said board, and all appealable questions 
as to the laws and regulations governing the collection of the 
customs revenues; and the judgment or decrees of said court 
of customs appeals shall be final in all such cases. 

„Any judge who, in pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, shall attend a session of the court of customs appeals 
held at any place other than the city of Washington, D. C., 
shall be paid, upon his written and itemized certificate, by 
the marshal of the district in which the court shall be held, 
his actual and necessary expenses incurred for travel and at- 
tendance, and the actual and necessary expenses of one steno- 
graphic clerk who may accompany him, and such payments 
shall be allowed the marshal in the statement of his accounts 
with the United States. 

“The marshal of said court for the District of Columbia and 
the marshals of the several districts in which said court of 
eustoms appeals may be held shall, under the direction of the 
Attorney-General of the United States and with his approval, 
provide such rooms in the public buildings of the United States 
as may be necessary for said court: Provided, however, That in 
case proper rooms can not be provided in such buildings, then 
the said marshals, with the approval of the Attorney-General 
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of the United States, may, from time to time, lease such rooms 
as may be necessary for said court. The bailiffs and messen- 
gers of said court shall be allowed the same compensation for 
their respective services as are allowed for similar services in 
the existing circuit courts; and in no case shall said marshals 
secure other rooms than those regularly occupied by existing 
circuit courts of appeals, circuit courts, or district courts, or 
other publie officers, except where such can not, by reason of 
actual occupancy or use, be occupied or used by said court of 
customs appeals. 

‘< Tf the importer, owner, consignee, or agent of any imported 
merchandise, or the collector or Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be dissatisfied with the decision of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers as to the construction of the law and the facts respect- 
ing the classification of such merchandise and the rate of duty 
imposed thereon under such classification, or with any other 
appealable decision of said board, they, or either of them, may, 
within sixty days next after the entry of such decree or judg- 
ment, and not afterwards, apply to the court of customs ap- 
peals for a review of the questions of Jaw and fact involved in 
such decision: Provided, That in Alaska and in the insular and 
other outside possessions of the United States ninety days shall 
be allowed for making such application to the court of customs 
appeals. Such application shall be made by filing in the office 
of the clerk of said court a concise statement of errors of law 
and fact complained of, and a copy of said statement shall be 
served on the collector, or on the importer, owner, consignee, or 
agent, as the case may be. Thereupon the court shall imme- 
diately order the Board of General Appraisers to transmit to 
said court the record and evidence taken by them, together with 
the certified statement of the facts involyed in the case and 
their decision thereon; and all the evidence taken by and before 
said board shall be competent evidence before said court of cus- 
toms appeals. The decision of said court of customs appeals 
shall be final, and such cause shall be remanded to said Board 
of General Appraisers for further proceedings to be taken in 
pursuance of such determination. 

“< Immediately upon the organization of the court of customs 
appeals all cases within the jurisdiction of that court pending 
and not submitted for decision in any of the United States cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, United States circuit, territorial, or dis- 
trict courts, shall, with the record and samples therein, be 
certified by said courts to said court of customs appeals for 
further proceedings in accordance herewith: Provided, That 
‘where orders for the taking of further testimony before a ref- 
eree have been made in any,of such cases, the taking of such 
testimony shall be completed before such certification. 

That in case of a vacancy or the temporary inability or dis- 
qualification for any reason of one or two judges of said court 
of customs ‘appeals, the President of the United States may, 
upon the request of the presiding judge of said court, designate 
any qualified United States circuit or district judge or judges to 
act in his or their place, and such United States judge or judges 
shall be duly qualified to so act. 

“« Said court of customs appeals shall have power to review 
any decision or matter within its jurisdiction and may affirm, 
modify, or reverse the same and remand the case with such 
orders as may seem to it proper in the premises, which shall be 
executed accordingly. 

“*Tmmediately upon receipt of any record transmitted to said 
court for determination the clerk thereof shall place the same 
upon the calendar for hearing and submission; and such calen- 
dar shall be called and all cases thereupon submitted, except 
for good cause shown, at least once every sixty days. 

„In addition to the clerk of said court the court may appoint 
an assistant clerk at a salary of two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum, five stenographic clerks at a salary of two 
thousand four hundred dollars per annum each, and one steno- 
graphic reporter at a salary of two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, and a messenger at a salary of nine hundred 
dollars per annum, all payable in equal monthly installments, 
and all of whom, including the clerk, shall hold office during the 
pleasure of and perform such duties as are assigned them by 
the court. Said reporter shall prepare and transmit to the 
Secretary of the Treasury once a week in time for publication 
in the Treasury Decisions copies of all decisions rendered to 
that date by said court, and prepare and transmit, under the 
direction of said court, at least once a year, reports of said de- 
cisions rendered to that date, constituting a volume, which shall 
be printed by the Treasury Department in such numbers and 
distributed or sold in such manner as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall direct. The marshal of said court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized to purchase, under the 
direction of the presiding judge, such books, periodicals, and 
stationery as may be necessary for the use of said court, and 


such expenditures shall be allowed and paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon claim duly made and approved by said 
presiding judge. 

“* Sec, 30. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an Assistant 
Attorney-General, who shall exercise the functions of his office 
under the supervision and control of the Attorney-General of 
the United States, and who shall be paid a salary of ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum; and there shall also be appointed by 
the Attorney-General of the United States a Deputy Assistait 
Attorney-General, who shall be paid a salary of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum, and four attorneys, who shall 
be paid salaries of five thousand dollars per annum each. Said 


attorneys shall act under the immediate direction of said As- ` 


sistant Attorney-General, or, in case of his absence or a vacancy 
in his office, under the direction of said Deputy Assistant At- 
torney-General, and said Assistant Attorney-General, Deputy 
Assistant Attorney-General, and attorneys shall have charge of 
the interests of the Government in all matters of reappraise- 
ment and classification of imported goods and of all litigation 
incident thereto, and shall represent the Government in all the 
courts and before all tribunals wherein the interests of the Gov- 
ernment require such representation. 

“í But the Attorney-General may, whenever in his opinion the 
public interest requires it, employ and retain, in the name of 
the United States, such special attorneys and counselors at law 
in the conduct of customs cases as he may think necessary to 
assist said Assistant Attorney-General in the discharge of any 
of the duties incumbent upon him and his said subordinates, 
and shall stipulate with such attorneys and counsel the amount 
of compensation and shall have supervision of their conduct 
and proceedings.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 817: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 817, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 29 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 818: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 818, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Seo. 30. That section thirty-three hundred and sixty-two 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“* Seo, 3362. All manufactured tobacco shall be put up aud 
prepared by the manufacturer for sale, or removal for sale or 
consumption, in packages of the following description and in 
no other manner: 

“<All smoking tobacco, snuff, fine-cut chewing tobacco, all cut 
and granulated tobacco, all shorts, the refuse of fine-cut chew- 
ing, which has passed through a riddle of thirty-six meshes to 
the square inch, and all refuse, scraps, clippings, cuttings, and 
sweepings of tobacco, and all other kinds of tobacco not other- 
wise provided for, in packages containing one-half ounce, three- 
fourths of an ounce, and further packages with a difference be- 
tween each package and the one next smaller of one-fourth of 
an ounce up to and including four ounces, and packages of six 
ounces, seven ounces, eight ounces, ten ounces, twelve ounces, 
fourteen ounces, and sixteen ounces: Provided, That snuff may, 
at the option of the manufacturer, be put up in bladders and 
in jars containing not exceeding twenty pounds. 

All cavendish, plug, and twist tobacco, in wooden packages 
not exceeding two hundred pounds net weight. 

And every such wooden package shall have printed or 
marked thereon the manufacturer’s name and place of manu- 
facture, the registered number of the manufactory, and the 
gross weight, the tare, and the net weight of the tobacco in each 
package: Provided, That these limitations and descriptions of 
packages shall not apply to tobacco and snuff transported in 
bond for exportation and actually exported: And provided 
further, That perique tobacco, snuff flour, fine-cut shorts, the 
refuse of fine-cut chewing tobacco, refuse scraps, clippings, cut- 
tings, and sweepings of tobacco, may be sold in bulk as ma- 
terial, and without the payment of tax, by one manufacturer 
directly to another manufacturer, or for export, under such 
restrictions, rules, and regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may prescribe: And provided further, That 
wood, metal, paper, or other materials may be used separately 
or in combination for packing tobacco, snuff, and cigars, under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may 
establish.’ 
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“Sec. 31. That section thirty-three hundred and sixty-eight 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“t Sec, 3368. Upon tobacco and snuff manufactured and sold, 
or remoyed for consumption or use, there shall be levied and 
collected the following taxes: ` 

On snuff, manufactured of tobacco or any substitute for 
tobacco, ground, dry, damp, pickled, scented or otherwise, of 
all descriptions, when prepared for use, a tax of eight cents per 
pound. And snuff flour, when sold, or removed for use or con- 
sumption, shall be taxed as snuff, and shall be put up in pack- 
ages and stamped in the same manner as snuff. 

„On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine-cut, cavendish, 
plug, or twist, cut or granulated, of every description; on to- 
bacco twisted by hand or reduced into a condition to be con- 
sumed, or in any manner other than the ordinary mode of 
drying and curing, prepared for sale or consumption, even if 
prepared without the use of any machine or instrument, and 
without being pressed or sweetened; and on all fine-cut shorts 
and refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, 
a tax of eight cents per pound.’ 

“ Sec. 32. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-two of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by sec- 
tion thirty-two of the act of October first, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, be amended to read as follows: 

“Seo. 3392. All cigars weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand shall be packed in boxes not before used for that pur- 
pose, containing, respectively, five, ten, twelve, thirteen, twenty- 
five, fifty, one hundred, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, or 
five hundred cigars each; and every person who sells, or offers 
for sale, or delivers, or offers to deliver, any cigars in any 
other form than in new boxes as above described, or who packs 
in any box any cigars in excess of or less than the number pro- 
vided by law to be put in each box, respectively, or who falsely 
brands any box, or affixes a stamp on any box denoting a less 
amount of tax than that required by law, shall be fined for 
each offense not more than one thousand dollars, and be im- 
prisoned not more than two years: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed as preventing the sale of cigars 
at retail by retail dealers from boxes packed, stamped, and 
branded in the manner prescribed by law: And provided fur- 
ther, That every manufacturer of cigarettes shall put up all 
the cigarettes that he manufactures or has manufactured for 
him and sells or removes for consumption or use, in packages 
or parcels containing five, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, or 
one hundred cigarettes each, and shall securely affix to each 
of said packages or parcels a suitable stamp denoting the tax 
thereon, and shall properly cancel the same prior to such sale 
or removal for consumption or use, under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe; and all 
cigarettes imported from a foreign country shall be packed, 
stamped, and the stamps canceled in like manner, in addition 
to the import stamp indicating inspection of the custom-house 
before they are withdrawn therefrom.’ 

“Sec. 33. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-four 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“*Sro, 3394. Upon cigars and cigarettes which shall be man- 
ufactured and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, there 
shall be assessed and collected the following taxes, to be paid 
by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descriptions made 
from tobacco or any substitute therefor and weighing more than 
three pounds per thousand, three dollars per thousand; on 
cigars, made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weigh- 
ing not more than three pounds per thousand, seventy-five cents 
per thousand; on cigarettes, made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing more than three pounds per thousand, 
three dollars and sixty cents per thousand; on cigarettes, made 
of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing not more 
than three pounds per thousand, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per thousand: Provided, That all rolls of tobacco, or any 
substitute therefor, wrapped with tobacco, shall be classed as 
cigars; and all rolls of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, 
wrapped in paper or any substance other than tobacco, shall be 
classed as cigarettes. 

„And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proyal of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall provide dies and 
stamps for cigars weighing not more than three pounds per 
thousand; and for cigarettes at the rates of tax imposed by 
this section: Provided, That such stamps shall be in denomina- 
tions of five, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, and one hundred; 
and the laws and regulations governing the packing and re- 
moval for sale of cigarettes, and the affixing and canceling of 
the stamys on the packages thereof, shall apply to cigars weigh- 
ing not more than three pounds per thousand, 
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„No packages of manufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars, or 
cigarettes, prescribed by law, shall be permitted to have packed 
in, or attached to, or connected with, them, nor affixed to, 
branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon them, any 
paper, certificate, or instrument purporting to be or represent 
a ticket, chance, share, or interest in, or dependent upon, the 
event of a lottery, nor any indecent or immoral picture, repre- 
sentation, print, or words; and any violation of the provisions 
of this paragraph shall subject the offender to the penalties and 
punishments provided by section thirty-four hundred and fifty- 
six of the Revised Statutes.’ 

“Src, 34. That the provisions of sections thirty, thirty-one, 
thirty-two, and thirty-three of this act shall not take effect until 
July first, nineteen hundred and ten.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 819: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 819, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 35. That unstemmed leaf tobacco in the natural leaf, 
in the hand, and not manufactured or altered in any manner, 
raised and grown in the United States, shall not be subject to 
any internal-revenue tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, and 
it shall be lawful for any person to buy and sell such unstemmed 
tobacco in the leaf, in the hand, without payment of tax of any 
kind: Provided, That any person, other than the farmer or pro- 
ducer of leaf tobacco, who sells leaf tobacco to manufacturers 
of tobacco, snuff or cigars shall be deemed and considered a 
dealer in leaf tobacco, and become subject to all the provisions 
of section thirty-two hundred and forty-four, as amended by 
section fourteen, act of March first, eighteen hundred and sey- 
enty-nine, and also as amended by the act of March third, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-three, and, further, shall be subject to 
all the provisions of section thirty-three hundred and sixty, as 
amended by section fourteen, act of March first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, and of sections thirty-three hundred 
and fifty-nine and thirty-three hundred and ninety-ene, United 
States Revised Statutes. 

“Every person shall be regarded as a retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco whose business it is to sell leaf tobacco in quantities of 
less than an original hogshead, case or bale; or who shall sell 
directly to consumers or to persons other than dealers in leaf 
tobacco or to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff or cigars, or to 
persons who purchase in original packages for export. 

“Every such retail dealer in leaf tobacco shall register with 
the collector of the district his name or style, place of residence, 
trade or business, and the place where such trade or business is 
to be carried on; and a failure to register as herein required 
shall subject such person to a penalty of fifty dollars; and 
every retail dealer in leaf tobacco shall also keep a book and 
enter therein daily his purchase of leaf tobacco and his sales, 
where such sales amount to two pounds or more to one person 
in one day. Such record shall be kept written up to date and 
shall be in such form and contain such entries as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such books shall 
be open at all times for the inspection of any internal-revenue 
offcer or agent. 

Any person who has duly qualified as a retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco may sell natural leaf tobacco grown or raised in the 
United States in its condition as cured on the farm, in the 
hand, and not manufactured in any way, except to manufac- 
turers of tobacco, snuff or cigars, without the payment of any 
tax on such leaf tobacco whatsoever, and so much of section 
sixty-nine, tariff act of August twenty-seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four, which took effect the following day, and 
section thirty-two hundred and forty-four, United States Re- 
vised Statutes, or any other existing law, as is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, is hereby repealed. 

“And it shall be the duty of every retail dealer in leaf to- 
bacco, as herein described, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to furnish on demand to any internal- 
revenue officer or other authorized agent of the Treasury De- 
partment a true and correct statement, verified by his oath or 
affirmation, of all his sales of leaf tobacco in quantities of ten 
pounds or more to any one person in any one day, with the 
name and residence in each instance of the person to whom sold, 
and any such retail dealer in leaf tobacco who shall willfully 
refuse to furnish such information or keep the book as required 
herein, or who shall knowingly make any false statements or 
false entries in such book as to any of the facts aforesaid, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be liable 
to a fine of fifty dollars for each offense: And provided further, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed as imposing any re- 
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strictions whatsoever upon the farmers or growers of leaf 
tobacco in regard to the sales of their leaf tobacco.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 825: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 825, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
o mie matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: : 

“Sec. 39. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to borrow on the credit of the United States from time 
to time, as the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures 
on account of the Panama Canal and to reimburse the Treasury 
for such expenditures already made and not covered by previous 
issues of bonds, the sum of two hundred and ninety million five 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars (which sum together 
with the eighty-four million six hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars already borrowed upon issues of two 
per cent bonds under section eight of the act of June twenty- 
eighth, nineteen hundred and two, equals the estimate of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission to cover the entire cost of the 
canal from its inception to its completion), and to prepare and 
issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United States in 
such form as he may prescribe, and in denominations of one 
hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars, 
payable fifty years from the date of issue, and bearing interest 
payable quarterly in gold coin at a rate not exceeding three per 
cent per annum ; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt 
from all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or local au- 
thority: Provided, That said bonds may be disposed of by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at not less than par, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, giving to all citizens of the United 
States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, but no com- 
missions shail be allowed or paid thereon; and a sum not exceed- 
ing one-tenth of one per cent of the amount of the bonds herein 
authorized is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expenses of 
preparing, advertising, and issuing the same; and the authority 
contained in section eight of the act of June twenty-eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and two, for the issne of bonds bearing interest at 
two per cent per annum, is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 826: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 826, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 246 of the bill, in line 3, strike out the words “and fifty,” 
and number and insert the section as section 40 of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Src. 41. That sections one to four, inclusive, of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States,’ approved July 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
are hereby repealed, but the repeal of existing laws or modifi- 
eations thereof embraced in this act shall not affect any act 
done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceed- 
ing had or commenced in any civil case before the said repeal 
or modification; but all rights and liabilities under said laws 
shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in sectio twenty-eight of this act, 
as if said repeal or modifications had not been made. Any 
offenses committed and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities 
incurred prior to the passage of this act under any statute em- 
braced in or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be 
prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been passed. All acts of limitation, 
whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to the 
prosecution of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or for- 
feitures embraced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this 
act shall not be affected thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or 
prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes arising or 
acts dene or committed prior to the passage of this act, may be 

-commenced and prosecuted within the same time and with the 
same effect, except as otherwise provided in section twenty-eight 
of this act, as if this act had not been passed. That an act 
entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the revenues,” approved June tenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, as amended by the act of July twenty-fourth, 

_eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and as further amended by 


the act of May twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred and eight, is 
not hereby repealed but amended so as to read as in this act 
provided. So much of section four of an act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and seven, and for other purposes,“ approved June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and six, as relates to the appointment of a 
solicitor of customs and assistants, is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 828: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 828, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment and number and 
insert the same as section 42 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 829: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 829, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 11 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“general” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ maximum; 
in line 23 strike out the word “imposes” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word pays; in line 24, before the word “ prohibi- 
tion,” insert the words “ imposes no export duty or;” in line 29 
strike out the words then, after” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ thereupon and thereafter, upon; ” in lines 57 and 58 
strike out the words “information which will be useful to Con- 
gress in tariff legislation and to;“ and in line 61, after the word 
“required,” strike out all that follows, down to and including 
the word “same,” in line 64; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 833: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 833, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src. 38. That every corporation, joint stock company or 
association, organized for profit and having a capital stock rep- 
resented by shares, and every insurance company, now or here- 
after organized under the laws of the United States or of any 
State or Territory of the United States or under the acts of 
Congress applicable to Alaska or the District of Columbia, or 
now or hereafter organized under the laws of any foreign 
country and engaged in business in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in Alaska or in the District of Columbia, 
shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with re- 
spect to the carrying on or doing business by such corporation, 
joint stock company or association, or insurance company, equiv- 
alent to one per cent upon the entire net income over and 
above five thousand dollars received by it from all sources 
during such year, exclusive of amounts received by it as divi- 
dends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, or insurance companies, subject to the tax 
hereby imposed; or if organized under the laws of any foreign 
country, upon the amount of net income over and above five 
thousand dollars received by it from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and its Territories, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia during such year, ex- 
clusive of amounts so received by it as dividends upon stock 
of other corporations, joint stock companies or associations, 
or insurance companies, subject to the tax hereby imposed: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this section contained shall 
apply to labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, or 
to fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associations operat- 
ing under the lodge system, and providing for the payment of 
life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the members of such 
societies, orders, or associations, and dependents of such mem- 
bers, nor to domestic building and loan associations, organized 
and operated exclusively for the mutual benefit of their mem- 
bers, nor to any corporation or association organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, or educational pur- 
poses, no part of the net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual. 

“Second. Such net income shall be ascertained by deducting 
from the gross amount of the income of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, received 
within the year from all sources, (first) all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses actually paid within the year out of income 
in the maintenance and operation of its business and properties, 
including all charges such as rentals or franchise payments, re- 
quired to be made as a condition to the continued use or pos- 
session of property; (second) all losses actually sustained 
within the year and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, 
including a reasonable allowance for depreciation of property, 
if any, and in the case of insurance companies the sums other 
than dividends, paid within the year on policy and annuity con- 
tracts and the net addition, if any, required by law to be made 
within the year to reserve funds; (third) interest actually paid 
within the year on its bonded or other indebtedness to an 
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amount of such bonded and other indebtedness not exceeding 
the paid-up capital stock of such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, outstanding at the 
close of the year, and in the case of a bank, banking association 
or trust company, all interest actually paid by it within the year 
on deposits; (fourth) all sums paid by it within the year for 
taxes imposed under the authority of the United States or of 
any State or Territory thereof, or imposed by the government of 
any foreign country as a condition to carrying on business 
therein; (fifth) all amounts received by it within the year as 
dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or associations, or insurance companies, subject to the 
tax hereby imposed: Provided, That in the case of a corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, or insurance company, 
organized under the laws of a foreign country, such net income 
shall be ascertained by deducting from the gross amount of its 
income received within the year from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and any of its Terri- 
tories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, (first) all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within the year 
out of earnings in the maintenance and operation of its business 
and property within the United States and its Territories, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia, including all charges such 
as rentals or franchise payments required to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession of property; 
(second) all losses actually sustained within the year in busi- 
ness conducted by it within the United States or its Territories, 
Alaska, or the District of Columbia not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation of property, if any, and in the case of insurance 
companies the sums other than dividends, paid within the year 
on policy and annuity contracts and the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds; 
(third) interest actually paid within the year on its bonded or 
other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded and other in- 
debtedness, not exceeding the proportion of its paid-up capital 
stock outstanding at the close of the year which the gross 
amount of its income for the year from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and any of its Terri- 
‘tories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia bears to the gross 
amount of its income derived from all sources within and with- 
out the United States; (fourth) the sums paid by it within the 
year for taxes imposed under the authority of the United States 
or of any State or Territory thereof; (fifth) all amounts re- 
eeived by it within the year as dividends upon stock of other 
corporations, joint stock companies or associations, and insur- 
ance companies, subject to the tax hereby imposed. In the case 
of assessment insurance companies the actual deposit of sums 
with state or territorial officers, pursuant to law, as additions 
to guaranty or reserve funds shall be treated as being payments 
required by law to reserve funds. 

“Third. There shall be deducted from the amount of the net 
income of each of such corporations, joint stock companies or 
associations, or insurance companies, ascertained as provided 
in the foregoing paragraphs of this section, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, and said tax shall be computed upon the re- 
mainder of said net income of such corporation, joint stock 
company or association, or insurance company, for the year 
ending December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and nine, and 
for each calendar year thereafter; and on or before the first 
day of March, nineteen hundred and ten, and the first day of 
March in each year thereafter, a true and accurate return 
under oath or affirmation of its president, vice-president, or 
other principal officer, and its treasurer or assistant treasurer, 
shall be made by each of the corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, and insurance companies, subject to the tax 
imposed by this section, to the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which such corporation, joint stock company or 
association, or insurance company, has its principal place of 
business, or, in the case of a corporation, joint stock company 
or association, or insurance company, organized under the laws 
of a foreign country, in the place where its principal business 
is carried on within the United States in such form as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, setting forth (first) 
the total amount of the paid-up capital stock of such corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, 
outstanding at the close of the year; (second) the total amount 
of the bonded and other indebtedness of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company at the 
close of the year; (third) the gross amount of the income of 
such corporation, joint stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company, received during such year from all sources, and 
if organized under the laws of a foreign country the gross 
amount of its income received within the year from business 


transacted and capital invested within the United States and 
any of its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia; 
also the amount received by such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, within the year by 
way of dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock 
companies or associations, or insurance companies, subject to 
the tax imposed by this section; (fourth) the total amount of 
all the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid out of 
earnings in the maintenance and operation of the business and 
properties of such corporation, joint stock company or associa- 
tion, or insurance company, within the year, stating separately 
all charges such as rentals or franchise payments required to 
be made as a condition to the continued use or possession of 
property, and if organized under the laws of a foreign country 
the amount so paid in the maintenance and operation of its 
business within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia; (fifth) the total amount of all 
losses actually sustained during the year and not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise, stating separately any amounts 
allowed for depreciation of property, and in the case of insur- 
ance companies the sums other than dividends, paid within the 
year on policy and annuity contracts and the net addition, if 
any, required by law to be made within the year to reserve 
funds; and in the case of a corporation, joint stock company or 
association, or insurance company, organized under the laws 
of a foreign country, all losses actually sustained by it during 
the year in business conducted by it within the United States 
or its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, not 
compensated by insurance or otherwise, stating separately any 
amounts allowed for depreciation of property, and in the case 
of insurance companies the sums, other than dividends, paid 
within the year on policy and annuity contracts and the net 
addition, if any, required by law to be made within the year to 
reserve fund; (sixth) the amount of interest actually paid 
within the year on its bonded or other indebtedness to an 
amount of such bonded and other indebtedness not exceeding 
the paid-up capital stock of such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, outstanding at the 
close of the year, and in the case of a bank, banking associa- 
tion, or trust company, stating separately all interest paid by 
it within the year on deposits; or in case of a corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, organized 
under the laws of a foreign country, interest so paid on its 
bonded or other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded and 
other indebtedness not exceeding the proportion of its paid-up 
capital stock outstanding at the close of the year, which the 
gross amount of its income for the year from business trans- 
acted and capital invested within the United States and any of 
its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, bears to 
the gross amount of its income derived from all sources within 
and without the United States; (seventh) the amount paid by 
it within the year for taxes imposed under the authority of the 
United States or any State or Territory thereof, and separately 


the amount so paid by it for taxes imposed by the government 


of any foreign country as a condition to carrying on business 
therein; (eighth) the net income of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, after 
making the deductions in this section authorized. All such re- 
turns shall as received be transmitted forthwith by the collector 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“Fourth. Whenever evidence shall be produced before the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue which in the opinion of the 
commissioner justifies the belief that the return made by any 
corporation, joint stock company or association, or insurance 
company is incorrect, or whenever any collector shall report to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that any corporation, 
joint stock company or association, or insurance company has 
failed to make a return as required by law, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue may require from the corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company making 
such return, such further information with reference to its 
capital, income, losses, and expenditures as he may deem ex- 
pedient; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness of such return or for 
the purpose of making a return where none has been made, is 
hereby authorized, by any regularly appointed revenue agent 
specially designated by him for that purpose, to examine any 
books and papers bearing upon the matters required to be in- 
cluded in the return of such corporation, joint stock company, 
or association, or insurance company, and to require the attend- 
ance of any officer or employee of such corporation, joint stock 
company or association, or insurance company, and to take his 
testimony with reference to the matter required by law to be in- 
cluded in such return, with power to administer oaths to such 
person or persons; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
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may also inyoke the aid of any court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction to require the attendance of such officers or em- 
ployees and the production of such books and papers. Upon the 
information so acquired the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may amend any return or make a return where none has been 
made. All proceedings taken by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under the provisions of this section shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“ Fifth. All returns shall be retained by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who shall make assessments thereon; and in 
case of any return made with false or fraudulent intent, he 
shall add one hundred per cent of such tax, and in case of a 
refusal or neglect to make a return or to verify the same as 
aforesaid, he shall add fifty per cent of such tax. In case of 
neglect occasioned by the sickness or absence of an officer of 
such corporation, joint stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company, required to make said return, or for other suffi- 
cient reason, the collector may allow such further time for mak- 
ing and delivering such return as he may deem necessary, not 
exceeding thirty days. The amount so added to the tax shall 
be collected at the same time and in the same manner as the tax 
originally assessed unless the refusal, neglect, or falsity is dis- 
covered after the date for payment of said taxes, in which case 
the amount so added shall be paid by the delinquent corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, or insurance company 
immediately upon notice given by the collector. All assessments 
shall be made and the several corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or associations, or insurance companies shall be notified 
of the amount for which they are respectively liable on or be- 
fore the first day of June of each successive year; and said as- 
sessments shall be paid on or before the thirtieth day of June, 
except in cases of refusal or neglect to make such return, and 
in cases of false or fraudulent returns, in which cases the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall, upon the discovery thereof, 
at any time within three years after said return is due, make a 
return upon information obtained as above provided for, and 
the assessment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
thereon shall be paid by such corporation, joint stock company 
or association, or insurance company immediately upon notifica- 
tion of the amount of such assessment; and to any sum or 
sums due and unpaid after the thirtieth day of June in any 
year, and for ten days after notice and demand thereof by the 
collector, there shall be added the sum of five per cent on the 
amount of tax unpaid and interest at the rate of one per cent 
per month upon said tax from the time the same becomes due. 

“Sixth. When the assessment shall be made, as provided in 
this section, the returns, together with any corrections thereof 
which may have been made by the commissioner, shall be filed 
in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and shall 
constitute public records and be open to inspection as such. 

„Seventh. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy col- 
lector, agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United 
States to divulge or make known in any manner whatever not 
provided by law to any person any information obtained by him 
in the discharge of his official duty, or to divulge or make known 
in any manner not provided by law any document received, evi- 
dence taken, or report made under this section except upon the 
special direction of the President; and any offense against the 
foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

“ Eighth. If any of the corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, or insurance companies, aforesaid, shall refuse 
or neglect to make a return at the time or times hereinbefore 
specified in each year, or shall render a false or fraudulent 
return, such corporation, joint stock company or association, 
or insurance company, shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than one thousand dollars and not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars. 

“Any person authorized by law to make, render, sign, or 
verify any return who makes any false or fraudulent return, 
or statement, with intent to defeat or evade the assessment re- 
quired by this section to be made, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars 
or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, with the costs of prosecution. 

“All laws relating to the collection, remission, and refund of 
internal-revenue taxes, so far as applicable to and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section, are hereby extended 
and made applicable to the tax imposed by this section. 

“ Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the circuit and district 
courts of the United States for the district within which any 
person summoned under this section to appear to testify or to 
produce books, as aforesaid, shall reside, to compel such at- 


tendance, production of books, and testimony by appropriate 
process,” : 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 835: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 835, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the number 
“8” and insert in lieu thereof the number 27;” in line 7, af- 
ter the word “act,” insert the words “and no longer; in line 
15, after the word “act,” insert the words “and no longer;” 
and strike out all of lines 18 to 25, inclusive, of the matter 
inserted by said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 847: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 847, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the num- 
ber 20“ and insert in lieu thereof the number “36;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That in the enrollment of the bill the sections and paragraphs 
thereof be numbered in consecutive order. 

Sereno E. PAYNE, 
JOHN DALZELL, 
SAMUEL W. MCCALL, 
HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL, 
W. A. CALDERHEAD, 
J. W. FORDNEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
J. C. BURROWS, 
Botes PENROSE, 
EUGENE HALE, 
S. M. CULLOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement showing the effect of the agreement reached 
by the conferees: 

The Senate has made numerous changes in the form of the 
bill, striking out the subheadings and combining in section 1 the 
dutiable schedules and the free list, which change necessitated 
150 separate amendments. These amendments in no way affect 
the subject-matter of the bill, and the House conferees have 
agreed to them. 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, 


Amendment No. 3 increases the duty on boracic acid from the 
House rate of 2 cents to the Senate rate of 3 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 4 increases the duty on oxalic.acid from the 
House rate of 1 cent to the Senate rate of 2 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 5 reduces the rate on salicylic acid from the 
Senate rate of 10 cents to the House rate of 5 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 9 reduces the rate on alcoholic compounds 
from the House rate of 60 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad 
valorem to the Senate rate of 60 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 14 changes the rate on chemical compounds 
containing alcohol to 55 cents per pound, with a minimum rate 
of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 15 places a duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound on hydrate of alumina if containing not more than 64 
per cent of alumina, and a rate of six-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
if containing more than 64 per cent of alumina, and places a 
rate of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on alum, etc., if contain- 
ing less than 15 per cent of alumina and more than three-tenths 
of 1 per cent of iron oxide, and a rate of three-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound on other alum. 

Amendment No. 16 places aqua ammonia under the unenu- 
merated articles, as under the present law. 

Amendment No. 17 increases the rate on tartrate of soda or 
potassa or Rochelle salts containing more than 90 per cent of 
bitartrate of potash to 4 cents per pound as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of the House rate of 3 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 19 makes bleaching powder dutiable at one- 
fifth of 1 cent per pound, as proposed by the House, instead of 
one-half of 1 cent per pound, as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 20 reduces the duty on blue vitriol to one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22 places a duty on borates of lime, etc., of 
2 cents per pound. i 
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Amendment No. 27 reduces the rate on coal-tar dyes and 
colors from 35 per cent as proposed by the House to 30 per cent 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80 fixes a duty on articles made from collo- 
dion of 65 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 32 fixes a duty on copperas of fifteen one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment Ne. 40 fixes a duty on extracts of quebracho not 
exceeding in density 28° Baumé of one-half of 1 cent per pound, 
and on that exceeding in density 28° Baumé of three-fourths of 
1 cent per pound. 

Amendment No. 44 fixes a duty on gelatin, glue, ete., at 2 
cents per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 47 fixes a duty of 23 cents per pound on ex- 
tracts of licorice in paste, rolls, and other forms as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 50 restores orange oil to paragraph 3 at 25 
per cent instead of making it dutiable at 50 per cent as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51 places a duty of 8 cents per gallon on 
sod oil. 

Amendments Nos. 54 and 55 increase the duty on certain 
forms of opium from $1 as proposed by the House to $1.50 as 
proposed by the Senate, and amendment No. 56 places a specific 
duty of 5 cents per pound on coca leaves. 5 

Amendment No. 59 fixes a duty on blanc: fixe at one-half of 1 
cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60 fixes a duty on chrome colors at 1% cents 
per pound. 

Amendment No. 62 fixes a duty on orange minerals at 3} cents 
per pound. 

Amendment No, 63 fixes the duty on red lead at 2§ cents per 
pound. 

Amendment No. 65 fixes the duty on varnishes, including gold 
size or japan, at 25 per cent ad valorem; on enamel paints made 
with varnish at 35 per cent ad valorem; on spirit varnish made 
with methyl alcohol at 35 cents per gallon and 35 per cent ad 
valorem; and on other spirit varnishes at $1.32 per gallon and 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 66 fixes the duty on vermilion red containing 
lend at 5 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 67 fixes the duty on white lead at 24 cents 
per pound. : 

Amendments Nos. 68 and 69 fix the duty on whiting and Paris 
white at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, if dry; and one-half 
ef 1 cent per pound if ground, in oil or putty. 

Amendment No. 72 fixes a duty on glazes, ete., used in the 
manufacture of ceramic articles, at 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 73 fixes a duty on Paris green and London 
purple at 15 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 74 places a duty of 3 cents per pound on 
white acetate of lead. 

Amendment No. 75 fixes a duty of 2 cents a pound on brown, 
gray, or yellow acetate of lead. ` 

Amendment No. 76 fixes a duty of 2} cents a pound on nitrate 
of lead. 

Amendment. No. 77 places a duty of 24 cents a pound on 
litharge. 

Amendment No. 80 places a duty of 2} cents a pound 
bichromate and chromate of potash as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 93. reduces the duty on floral waters to 20 
per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 94 restores the House duty of 50 cents per 
pound on santonin. 

Amendment No. 96 increases the rate on fancy or perfumed 
toilet soap to 50 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the Senate 
in lieu of 20 cents per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 98 reduces the duty on bicarbonate of soda 
to five-eighths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 99 increases the duty on bichromate and 
chromate of soda to 11 cents per pound as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 100 fixes a duty on sulphide of soda contain- 
ing more than 35 per cent of sulphide of soda at three-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound, and on that containing more than 35 per 
cent of sulphide of soda at three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 102 reduces the duty on refined sulphur from 
$6 per ton, as proposed by the Senate, to $4 per ton, as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 108 fixes a duty on vanalin at 20 cents per 
ounce. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Amendments Nos. 108, 110, 111, and 112 place a specific duty 
on quarry tiles of 45 per cent ad valorem. 
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Amendment No. 115 reduces the duty on lime from 10 cents | 
per 100 pounds, as proposed by the Senate, to 5 cents per 100 
pounds, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 116 fixes a duty on plaster rock or gypsum, 
crude, at 30 cents per ton. 

Amendment No. 117 fixes a duty on Keene’s cement, if valued 
at $10 or less per ton, at $3.50 per ton; if valued at from $10 
to $15 per ton, at $5 per ton; if valued at from $15 to $30 per 
ton, at $10 per ton; if valued at over $30 per ton, at $14 per 
ton, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 118 and 119 fix a duty on pumice stone, 
if manufactured, at three-eighths of 1 cent per pound; if un- 
manufactured and valued at $15 or less per ton, at 30 per cent 
ad valorem; and if valued at more than $15, one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound. 

Amendment. No. 126 fixes a duty on asphaltum and bitumen, 
if crude and not dried, at $1.50 per ton; and if dried or other- 
wise advanced, at $3 per ton, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 130 increases the duty on fluor spar from 
$1.50 per ton as proposed by the House to $3 per ton as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 132 places all Rockingham earthenware, 
whether decorated or not, at 40 per cent ad valorem as proposed 
by the Senate, and also includes yellow earthenware covered 
with vitreous glaze at 40 per cent. 

Amendment No. 145 places a duty of 20 per cent on carbon 
and of 30 per cént on certain manufactures of carbon as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 146 imposes a duty of 20 per cent on gas 
retorts. A 

Amendment No. 147 imposes a duty of 35 cents per 100 feet 
on electric-light carbons made from petroleum coke, and 65 
cents per 100 feet on those made from lampblack or retort car- 
bon, as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 35 per cent ad valorem 
as proposed by the House. 8 

Amendment No, 152 reduces by one-eighth of 1 cent each the 
duties on the three smallest sizes of common window glass of 
the Iess expensive quality from the rates proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 160 places a duty of 60 per cent on glass 
tiles or tiling as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 168, 169, and 170 reduce the rate on marble 
paving tile, not more than 1 inch in thickness, from 10 cents 
per superficial foot as proposed by the House to 8 cents per 
superficial foot as proposed by the Senate; and reduce those be- 
tween 1 and 14 inches in thickness from 123 cents per superficial 
foot as proposed by the House to 10 cents per superficial foot as 
proposed by the Senate; and on that between 14 and 2 inches in 
thickness from 15 cents per superficial foot as proposed by the 
House to 123 cents per superficial foot as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 173 and 174 reduce the rates on mosaic 
cubes of marble if loose from one-half of 1 cent per pound and 
20 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House to one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem as proposed by 
the Senate; and if attached to paper or other material, from 10 
cents per superficial foot and 35 per cent ad valorem as pro- 
posed by the House to 5 cents per superficial foot and 35 per 
cent ad valorem as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 176 fixes the duty on unmanufactured or un- 
dressed building or monumental stone at 10 cents per cubic foot 
in lieu of 6 cents per cubic foot as proposed by the House and 
12 cents per cubic foot as proposed by the Senate. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


i Amendment No. 180 fixes a duty on iron ore at 15 cents per 
on. 

Amendment No. 181 fixes the duty on pig iron at $2.50 per 
ton, and on scrap iron at $1 per ton. 

Amendment No. 182 reduces the duty on bar iron from four- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the House to three- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 185 reduces the duty on charcoal iron from 
$10 per ton as propesed by the House to $8 per ton as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 187 increases the duty on beams, girders, and 
structural steel valued above nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
from three-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the House 
to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 180. The classification of boiler and other 
plate iron and steel has been slightly changed and some slight 
increases made over the rates as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 193. A ehange in the classification of bands 
and strips of steel has been made and an ad valorem rate im- 
posed of 35 per cent. 

Amendment No. 194. Railway fish plates and splice bars have 
been increased to threetenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed 
by the Senate in lieu of two-tenths of 1 cent per pound as pro- 
posed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 195. Iron or steel sheets galvanized have 
been reduced to two-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by 
the House in lieu of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 196. Sheets welded with layers of other 
metal have been reduced to 40 per cent ad valorem as proposed 
by the Senate in lieu of 45 per cent ad valorem as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 197. Polished, planished, or glanced sheets of 
iron and steel have been reduced from 14 cents per pound as 
proposed by the House to 13 cents per pound as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 204 and 205. The classification of the cheap- 
est sheets and plates of steel has been changed, with a corre- 
sponding slight increase in the rates as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 206. Sheets and plates of steel valued be- 
tween 7 and 10 cents per pound have been reduced from 2 cents 
per pound as proposed by the House to 1.9 cents per pound as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 207. The classification of the high-priced 
high-speed steel valued at above 16 cents per pound has been 
changed, with a resulting increase in duties over the rates as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 208. The duty on steel wool is fixed at 40 
per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House, in lieu of 35 per 
cent ad valorem as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 209. The duty on steel grit, etc., is fixed at 
1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 45 per 
cent ad valorem as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 213 and 214. Wire rods valued at 4 cents or 
less per pound are reduced from four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the House to three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the Senate; and those valued at over 4 
cents per pound are reduced from three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the House to six-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 215. Round iron or steel wire smaller than 
No. 16 wire gauge is increased from 13 cents as proposed by the 
House to 11 cents as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 216 and 217. The minimum duties on all 
round iron or steel wire are reduced from 40 per cent as pro- 
posed by the House to 35 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 225. The duty on flat wire, rolled or drawn 
through dies, etc., and wire not specially provided for is reduced 
from 45 per cent as proposed by the House to 35 per cent as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 226 and 227. The additional duty on articles 
manufactured from wire is reduced from 1} cents as proposed 
by the House to 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate, and 
the additional duty of 1 cent per pound imposed by the House 
on wire rope or wire strand is stricken out. 

Amendment No. 229. The duty on telegraph, telephone, and 
similar wires covered with rubber, etc., is fixed at 40 per cent in 
lieu of 45 per cent as proposed by the Senate, and a specific duty 
of three-fourths of 1 cent per pound on barbed fence wire, and 
of 25 cents per thousand and 40 per cent ad valorem on wire 
heddles or healds as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 240. The duty on anvils is reduced from 
seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the House to 
five-eighths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 243. The duty on axles, etc., is reduced from 
1 cent per pound as proposed by the House to three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 244. The duty on blacksmith’s hammers and 
sledges, track tools, etc., is reduced from one-half of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the House to three-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 245. The duty on bolts, hinges, etc., is re- 
duced from 1} cents per pound as proposed by the House to 
13 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 249. The duty on malleable iron castings is 
reduced from nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the 
5 55 to seyen-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the 

enate, 

Amendment No. 251 imposes a minimum rate on tubes, etc., 
made of charcoal iron of 14 cents per pound as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 257, 258, 259, 260, and 261 change the 
classification on pocket cutlery, razors, and scissors, retaining 
the House rates on cutlery and scissors, and reducing the 
Senate rate on razors. . 

Amendment No. 264. The duty on files, 24 inches in length 
and under, is fixed at 25 cents per dozen; between 24 and 44 
inches in length, at 474 cents per dozen; between 44 and 7 


inches in length, at 623 cents per dozen; and over 7 inches. at 
773 cents per dozen in lieu of 40 per cent ad valorem on all of 
the above as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 269. The duty on cut nails and spikes is re- 
duced from five-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the 
aoue to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the 

te. 

Amendments Nos. 271 and 272. The duty on wire nails is 
fixed at four-tenths of 1 cent per pound on those not less than 
1 inch in length, in lieu of one-fourth of 1 cent as proposed by 
the House and one-half of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the 
Senate; and on those less than 1 inch in length at three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of one- 
half of 1 cent per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 273. The duty on spikes, nuts, washers, and 
horseshoes is increased from one-half of 1 cent per pound as 
proposed by the House to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 274. The duty on latch needles is fixed at 
$1.15 per 1,000, and 35 per cent ad valorem in lieu of $1 per 
1,000 and 25 per cent ad valorem as fixed by the House and 
woop DER 1,000 and 35 per cent ad valorem as fixed by the 


Amendment No. 276. Fish hooks and fishing tackle are spe- 
cially provided for at 45 per cent ad valorem as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 278 and 279. The duty on engraved, stereo- 
typed, and electrotyped steel plates is increased from 20 per cent 
as proposed by the House to 25 per cent as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and on lithographic plates, etc., from 20 per cent as pro- 
posed by the House to 50 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 283, 284, 285, and 286. The duty on wood 
screws is fixed as follows. Those over 2 inches in length, at 3 
cents per pound in lieu of 2 cents per pound as proposed by the 
House and 33 cents as proposed by the Senate; those between 
1 and 2 inches in length, at 5 cents per pound as proposed by 
the Senate in lieu of 4 cents per pound as proposed by the 
House; those between 1 and one-half inch in length, at 8 cents 
per pound as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 6 cents per pound 
as proposed by the House; those one-half inch in length and 
less, at 10 cents per pound in lieu of 8 cents per pound as pro- 
posed by the House and 12 cents per pound as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 287 and 288. The duty on umbrella ribs and 
tubes, ete., is increased from 35 per cent as proposed by the 
House to 50 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 291. Barium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, 
and potassium, and alloys thereof, are specifically mentioned 
with a duty of 3 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem as 
proposed by the Senate, : 

Amendment No. 292. The duty on antimony, as regulus or 

metal, is fixed at 13 cents per pound, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, in lieu of three-fourths of 1 cent as proposed by the House; 
and on antimony ore, etc., not containing more than 10 per 
cent of lead, at 1 cent per pound. 
e Amendment No. 293. The Senate recedes from its amend- 
ment making ores containing arsenic dutiable at 14 cents per 
pound, and white arsenic or arsenious acid at 2 cents per 
pound, and the same are restored to the free list as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 294. Bronze powder, ete., is made dutiable 
at 10 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of 
12 cents per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 296 and 297. Tinsel wires and metal threads 
are reduced from 10 cents per pound as proposed by the House 
to 5 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment: No. 299. Articles made from tinsel wire are in- 
creased by an additional specific duty of 15 cents per pound as 
proposed by the Senate over a duty of 60 per cent as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 300. The duty on hooks and eyes is fixed at 
4} cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendments Nos. 301 and 302. The duty on pig lead, etc., is 
fixed at 24 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate, and on 
lead in sheets, etc., fixed at 28 cents per pound. 

Amendment No. 304. The duty on monazite sand and thorite 
is reduced from 6 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate to 
4 cents per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 305. Oxide and salts of thorium and gas 
mantles are specifically mentioned with a duty of 40 per cent. 

Amendment No. 306. Certain chromium and other high-grade 
metals are specifically enumerated, and those valued at over 
$200 a ton made duitable at 15 per cent ad valorem and those 
valued at $200 and less at 25 per cent ad valorem; the duty on 
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ferrosilicon containing not more than 15 per cent of silicon fixed 
at $5 a ton in lieu of $4 per ton as proposed by the House and 
$6 per ton as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 311. The House provision for certain fancy 
pins, buckles, etc., is stricken out, relegating these articles to 
the jewelry paragraph. 

Amendment No. 312. Tungsten-bearing ores are specifically 
provided for at a duty of 10 per cent in lieu of 15 per cent as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 313. The classification of watch movements 
has been rearranged with approximately the same rates of duty. 

Amendment No. 314. Zinc-bearing ores containing less than 10 
per cent of zinc are placed upon the free list; those containing 
between 10 and 20 per cent of zinc are made dutiable at one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound on the zinc therein, and those con- 
taining between 20 and 25 per cent of zinc at one-half of 1 cent 
per pound on the zinc therein, and those containing 25 per cent 
or more of zinc at 1 cent per pound on the zinc therein as pro- 
posed by the Senate in lieu of 1 cent per pound on all the fore- 
going as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 315. Zinc in blocks or pigs is made dutiable at 
1% cents per pound in lieu of 1 cent per pound as proposed by 
he House and 12 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate; 
zine in sheets at 14 cents per pound in lieu of 14 cents per 
pound as proposed by the House and 11 cents per pound pro- 
posed by the Senate; zinc in sheets coated with other metal 
at 11 cents per pound in lieu of 1} cents per pound proposed 
by the House and 2 cents per pound proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 318. Electrical machinery is made dutiable 
at 45 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the Senate in lieu 
of 30 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 320. Certain embroidery and lace making 
machines, machines for manufacture of linen cloth, and tar and 
oil spreading machines for use in the construction of roads are 
admitted free of duty until January 1, 1912. 

Amendment No. 321. Nippers and pliers are specifically men- 
tioned with a duty of 8 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem in lieu of 10 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem 
as proposed by the Senate. 


SCHEDULE D.—LUMBER, 


Amendment No. 325. Duty on rough lumber is fixed at $1.25 
per 1,000 feet, in lieu of $1 as proposed by the House and $1.50 
as proposed by the Senate; and the Senate rates on planed and 
finished lumber being a substantial reduction from the House 
rates, are adopted. 

Amendment No. 326. Brier root and other woods suitable for 
pipe-makers’ use are dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem as pro- 
posed by the Senate, in lieu of 25 per cent as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 829. Clapboards are made dutiable at $1.25 
per 1,000, in lieu of $1 as proposed by the House and $1.50 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 330. The duty on laths is fixed at 20 cents 
per thousand pieces as proposed by the House, in lieu of 25 
cents per thousand pieces as proposed by the Senate. - 

Amendment No. 331. The duty on shingles is fixed at 50 cents 
per thousand as proposed by the Senate, in lieu of 30 cents per 
thousand as proposed by the House. 

SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Amendment No. 343. Saccharine is made dutiable at 65 cents 
per pound, in lieu of 50 cents per pound as proposed by the 
House and 75 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

SCHEDULE F,—TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Amendment No. 347. The House provision imposing an addi- 
tional duty on filler tobacco produced in or imported from 
countries that prohibit the importation of tobacco from this 
country is stricken out. 

SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 

Amendment No. 352. The duty on live animals is fixed at 20 
per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House in lieu of 25 per 
cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 354. Barley is made dutiable at 30 cents per 
bushel as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 24 cents a bushel 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 355. Barley malt is made dutiable at 45 cents 
per bushel as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 40 cents per 
bushel as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 357. Oats are made dutiable at 15 cents per 
bushel as proposed by the House in lieu of 20 cents per bushel 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 359. Rye is made dutiable at 10 cents per 
bushel as proposed by the House in lieu of 20 cents per bushel 
as proposed by the Senate. 


Amendment No. 360. The rate on wheat is fixed at 25 cents 
per bushel as proposed by the House in lieu of 30 cents per 
bushel as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 362. Biscuits, wafers, cakes, etc., valued at 
over 15 cents per pound are made dutiable at 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Amendment No. 369. The duty on cabbages is fixed at 2 cents 
each as proposed by the House in lieu of 3 cents each as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 371. The duty on hops is fixed at 16 cents per 
pound, in lieu of 12 cents per pound as proposed by the House 
and 20 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 374, 375, and 377. A new classification was 
adopted with specific rates on plants and seeds as proposed by 
the Senate with substantially equivalent rates to those proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 376. The duty on potatoes is fixed at 25 
cents per bushel as proposed by the House in lieu of 45 cents 
per bushel as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 387. Oysters are restored to the free list as 
proposed by the House in lieu of the duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 400. The duty on olives in bulk is reduced to 
15 cents per gallon as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 20 cents 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 401. The duty on lemons is increased from 
12 cents per pound as proposed by the House to 14 cents as 
proposed by the Senate. 2 

Amendment No. 402. The duty on pineapples in barrels and 
packages is reduced from one-half of 1 cent per pound as pro- 
posed by the Senate to 8 cents per cubic foot as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 407. The duty on fresh beef, etc., is reduced 
from 2 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate to 14 cents 
per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 413. The duty on chicory root raw is fixed at 
14 cents per pound in lieu of 22 cents per pound as proposed by 
the House and 1 cent per pound as proposed by the Senate; 
and on the burnt or roasted, etc., at 3 cents per pound in lieu of 
5 cents per pound as proposed by the House and 2} cents per 
pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 414 to 420. The duty on cocoa and chocolate 
is reduced to the present rates of duty in lieu of the increases 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 425 and 426. The duty on salt in packages 
is fixed at 11 cents per 100 pounds in lieu of 12 cents per 100 
pounds proposed by the House and 10 cents per 100 pounds pro- 
posed by the Senate; and on salt in bulk, at 7 cents per 100 
pounds in lieu of 8 cents per 100 pounds proposed by the House 
and 6 cents by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 428. The duty on spices is restored to the pres- 
ent rate in lieu of the increases proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 430 to 453. The duties on wines and spirits, 
etc., are increased 15 per cent as proposed by the Senate over 
the existing rates as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 454. A new classification and rates on min- 
eral waters proposed by the House are adopted, except that the 
bottles and other containers are made dutiable at one-third of 
the rate that would be charged thereon if imported empty or 
separately in lieu of the full rates on such containers as pro- 
posed by the House. 


SCHEDULE I.—COTTON. 


Amendment No, 457. A minimum duty of 15 per cent is fixed 
on cotton thread and carded yarns, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 461. A new classification is provided for 
cable-laid yarns or threads, with a minimum rate of 20 per 
cent in lieu of 25 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 475. A minimum rate of 20 per cent is fixed 
on spool thread of cotton as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 477 to 493. A new classification is adopted 
for countable cotton cloth valued at over 7 cents per square 
yard at specific rates based on value as proposed by the Senate, 
which rates are substantially the same as the rates proposed 
by the House on goods of the same value. 

Amendment No. 503. On fashioned hosiery the duty is fixed, 
on that valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs at 70 cents 
per dozen pairs; on that valued between $1 and $1.50 per dozen 
pairs at 85 cents per dozen pairs; on that valued between $1.50 
and $2 per dozen pairs at 90 cents per dozen pairs; on that 
yalued between $2 and $3 per dozen pairs at $1.20 per dozen 
pairs, with an additional duty on all the foregoing of 15 per 
cent ad valorem; on men’s and boys’ cotton gloves valued at 
not more than $6 per dozen the duty is fixed at 50 cents per 
dozen pairs and 40 per cent ad valorem; and on those valued 
at more than $6 per dozen pairs at 50 per cent ad valorem. 
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SCHEDULE J,—HEMP, FLAX, AND JUTE. 


Amendments Nos. 509 and 510. Flax straw and flax not 
hackled or dressed are taken from the free list as proposed by 
the House and made dutiable at $5 per ton and 1 cent per pound, 
respectively, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 511. Hemp and tow of hemp are made duti- 
able at $22.50 per ton; and hemp, hackled, at $45 per ton. 

Amendment No. 512. Jute and jute butts are placed on the 
free list as proposed by the House in lieu of being dutiable at 
14 cents per pound as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 522. The classification of oilcloths and Tin- 
oleum has been changed and the duties largely decreased. 

Amendments Nos. 523 to 535. Laces and articles embroidered 
and decorated have been reclassified and those inexpensively pro- 
duced taken out of this paragraph, so that they will fall within 
other classifications at lower rates of duty. 

Amendment No. 537. The expensive laces and embroidery, 
etc., made on the Lever or Gothrough machine have been sepa- 
rately classified and made dutiable at 70 per cent. 

Amendment No. 544. Cotton and similar bagging have been 
taken from the free list as proposed by the Senate and made 
dutiable at six-tenths of 1 cent as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 553. Istle and tampico, when dressed, etc., 
have been specifically classified and made dutiable at 20 per 
cent ad valorem in lieu of 35 per cent as proposed by the 
Senate, 

SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

Amendment No. 555. The present duties on carpet wool as 
proposed by the Senate have been restored in lieu of the new 
classification as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 556. The present duties on wastes, etc., as 
proposed by the Senate have been restored in lieu of the reduced 
duties proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 557. Shoddy is made dutiable at 25 cents per 
pound as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 20 cents as pro- 

by the House. 

Amendment No. 558. The duty on noils, etc. is fixed at 20 
cents per pound as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 18 cents 
per pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 559. The duty on woolen rags is fixed at 10 
cents per pound as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 6 cents per 
pound as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 560. The duty on tops valued at not over 20 
cents per pound is fixed at two and one-fourth times the duty on 
wool of the first class and 30 per cent ad valorem, and on those 
valued at over 20 cents per pound at three and one-third times 
the duty on wool of the first class and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Amendment No. 561. The additional ad valorem duty on 
woolen yarns valued at not more than 30 cents per pound is 
fixed at 35 per cent ad valorem in lieu of 25 per cent as proposed 
by the House and 40 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

SCHEDULE L.—SILKS. 

Amendment No. 566. The entire silk schedule has been re- 
classified and specific duties imposed, with some reductions and 
some increases over the present rate. 

SCHEDULE M.—PAPER AND PULP. 

Amendment No. 567. Mechanically ground wood pulp is made 
dutiable at one-twelfth of 1 cent per pound, with a reciprocal 
5 for free wood pulp substantially as proposed by the 

ouse. : 

Amendments Nos. 570 and 571. Print paper valued at not 
more than 2} cents per pound is made dutiable at three-six- 
teenths of 1 cent per pound in lieu of one-tenth of 1 cent per 
pound as proposed by the House and two-tenths by the Senate; 
and that valued above 2} cents per pound and not above 23 
cents per pound at three-tenths of a cent per pound as proposed 
by the Senate in lieu of the two-tenths of 1 cent per pound as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 576. The duties on surface coated paper, etc., 
have been reclassified and adopted as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 577+ The duties on postal cards, labels, bands, 
decalcomanias, etc., have been reclassified and made dutiable 
as proposed by the Senate. 

SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 

Amendment No. 611. The duty on bituminous coal is fixed at 
45 cents per ton in lieu of 60 cents per ton as proposed by the 
Senate, and a provision for reciprocal free coal as proposed by 
the House is stricken out. 

Amendment No. 633. A new classification of jewelry was 
adopted as proposed by the Senate, with varying rates of duty 
from 45 to 85 per cent instead of at 60 per cent as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 634. Diamonds and precious stones advanced 


able at 10 per cent ad valorem as proposed by the House in 
lieu of 15 per cent as proposed by the Senate, and those in 
their natural state were restored to the free list as proposed 
by the House in lieu of 5 per cent as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 637 to 646. Hides of cattle are placed on 
the free list as proposed by the House in lieu of being dutiable 
at 15 per cent as proposed by the Senate, and various manu- 
factures of hides were correspondingly reduced in duty. 

Amendments Nos. 649 and 650. The rates on gloves are fixed 
as in the present law as proposed by the Senate in lieu of the 
increased duties on women’s gloves proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 670. Pencils of paper, wood, or other ma- 
terial are made dutiable at 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent 
as proposed by the Senate in lieu of 50 cents per gross and 25 
per cent as proposed by the House. 


Amendment No. 675. The provision proposed by the House 


placing agricultural implements on the free list when imported 
from countries giving free entry to like articles imported from 
the United States, which was proposed to be stricken out by 
the Senate, is restored. 

Amendment No. 678. The duty proposed by the Senate on 
foreign-built yachts was stricken out and in lieu thereof an 
internal-reyenue tax imposed upon the use of such yachts. 


FREE LIST. 


Amendments Nos. 683 and 684. Benzoic acid was restored 
to the free list as proposed by the House and chlorosulphonie 
acid taken therefrom. 

Amendment No. 708. Certain specified crude products of coal 
tar were retained on the free list as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 718. Cutch was taken from the free list as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 748. Cotton-seed oil and croton oil are placed 
on the free list as proposed by the House; petroleum, crude or 
refined, including kerosene, benzine, naphtha, gasoline, and sim- 
ilar oils produced from petroleum, are placed upon the free list 
as proposed by the House, without any provisions for a counter- 
valling duty. 

Amendment No. 749. Oleo stearin is placed on the free list 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 755. Platinum retorts and similar apparatus 
are restored to the free list as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 756. Radium is placed on the free list as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 778. Tallow is taken from the free list and 
restored to the dutiable list as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. —. A proviso is inserted for a duty of 4 
cents per pound on tin whenever it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the President that the mines of the United States 
are producing 1,500 tons per year. 

Amendment No. 785. A new description of works of art is 
adopted, and those which have been in existence more than 
twenty years are placed upon the free list. 

Amendment No. 790. The House provision for reciprocal free 
trade with the Philippine Islands with certain limitations is 
adopted substantially as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 796. The provision for the marking and 
branding of imported articles substantially as proposed by the 
House is adopted. : 

Amendments Nos. 797 to 812, inclusive, being the administra- 
tive provisions in the present law, and which were stricken out 
by the Senate, were restored. 

Amendment No. 813. The House provision for smelting in 
bond is redrafted and adopted. 

Amendment No. 814. In lieu of the House drawback provision 
the present drawback law is adopted, with the addition of the 
provisions proposed by the House for a drawback on prepara- 
tions made in part from domestic alcohol. 

Amendments Nos. 815 and 817, being administrative pro- 
visions of the present law which were proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate, are restored. 

Amendments Nos. 818 and 819. In lieu of the increased 
cigarette tax and the free-leaf provision proposed by the House 
there is inserted the tobacco provisions and a redrafted free- 
leaf provision substantially as proposed by the Senate carrying 
an increased tax on manufactured tobacco. 

Amendments Nos. 820 to S24, inclusive. In lieu of the tax 
on inheritances proposed by the House, there is inserted a tax 
of 1 per cent upon the net income of corporations. 

Amendment No. 829. The Senate provision for a maximum 
tariff and provisions for its enforcement is adopted, with some 
modifications. The “general tariff” is changed to the “ maxi- 
mum tariff.” 

Amendment No. 832. The customs administrative act of 1890, 
as amended, is further amended and codified as proposed by 


in condition or value from their natural state were made duti- the Senate, and a provision added creating a customs court of 
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appeals, and an Assistant Attorney-General and assistants to 
represent the Government in customs cases. 

Amendment No. 835. The provisions of the present law for the 
floating of lumber on the St. John and St. Croix rivers are re- 
pealed after the expiration of two years after the passage of 
this act as proposed by the Senate, and the provision for simi- 
lar privileges on the Rainy River as proposed by the Senate is 
stricken out. 

SERENO E. PAYNE, 
JoHN DALZELL, 
SAMUEL W. McCatr, : 
Henry SHERMAN BOUTELL, 
W. A. CALDERHEAD, ` 
J. W. Forpney, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to call up this 
report for the action of the House to-morrow, having it printed, 
under the rules, in the Recorp, and we will also be able to 
furnish each Member, about 2 o’clock, perhaps earlier—we had 
designed to have them here this morning—a copy of the re- 
port and the statement. I would like, if it is the wish of the 
House, to dispose of this report before the House adjourns to- 
morrow. [Applause.] While I do not desire to cut off debate 
unnecessarily, with that end in view, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at 10 
o'clock to-morrow. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does the other proposition go with that, 
that you will have a vote during the day? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; I do not make any such proposition. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is open? 

Mr. PAYNE. That will be in the control of the House en- 
tirely. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the gentleman just tell us how we 
can get the bill and report. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say that the copies will be sent to the 
post-office and put in each Member’s box; they will be also 
distributed at the desk by one of the clerks, or perhaps the 
Doorkeeper’s force will be kind enough to take charge of it 
when they come up here. I regret very much they are not 
ready this morning. A good many people worked all night to 
get them ready. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia. How many copies of the bill 
are being printed? How many copies will be given to each 
Member? 

Mr. PAYNE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill and the report and statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be printed as a document—say, 2,000 copies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the gentleman’s request include the state- 
ment of the changes? 

Mr. PAYNE. And I will include also, Mr. Speaker, a state- 
ment of the changes in the bill, which statement I prepared for 
the use of the press. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I should be glad, and I think we 
all would, if the gentleman from New York would ask for a 
greater number than 2,000, because there will be an enormous 
demand for these statements, and I wish that the gentleman 
would make it 10,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have already had a great many 
requests of that sort. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If they are printed as a document, 
additional copies can be printed as they are required. 

Mr. PAYNE. This proposition is to limit it to 2,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. But if it is printed as a public docu- 
ment, then additional copies of it can be printed as they are 
required. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose anybody can obtain copies in the 
manner prescribed by law—by paying for them. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. No; the Committee on Printing can 
order it reprinted from time to time as a public document. 

Mr. MANN. Up to $200. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. For each order. 

Mr. PAYNE. My request was that these documents be 
printed separately—the bill, the conference report, the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the House, and also this 
statement which I have sent to the desk, which I have prepared 
myself, in regard to the changes in the bill. ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
how many copies? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will make the number 5,000 copies. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Make it 10,000. I want to send a good 
many of them home. 


Mr. PAYNE. I understand the Committee on Printing can 
order an additional number to be printed as a document. 


Mr. MANN. 
not be any printed, because the House can not order a reprint, 
except under a limitation of cost. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
from New York that if this thing is to be printed it ought to 
be sent to the folding room. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that his statement ought to be printed in the Recorp 
also. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will incorporate the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, that they be distributed through the fold- 
ing room. 

Mr. KEIFER. They ought to go to the Members pro rata. 

Mr. PAYNE. That means pro rata. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Missouri will permit 
me on that question, they have just moved the documents from 
the folding room annex to the basement of the House Office 
Building. There are probably half a million or a million docu- 
ments over there to the credit of Members of this House, un- 
destroyed, taking up room that could be much better used other- 
wise, documents which are now of no value to anybody. You 
can not get Members to send them out or dispose of them in 
any way, and two-thirds of these will go the same way, because 
there are now over there large numbers of documents of this 
character, relating to the Dingley tariff law, the Wilson tariff 
law, and the McKinley tariff law, which have neyer been 
sent out. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am not certain but that will be 
the best disposition that could be made of these. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANGLEY. I will be glad to take the whole 5,000 copies 
myself, and distribute them, too. 

Mr, MANN. But you can not get 5,000 copies if they go to 
the folding room. 4 
Mr. LANGLEY. I know that. 

could. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. The trouble about the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. LANGLEY] is that he wants the earth for 
the Tenth Kentucky District, and if he does not get it one way, 
he will get it another way. I admire his energy and determina- 
tion, but must protest agajnst his getting more than I do. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from New York will re- 
state his request, so that the Chair can put it to the House, the 
Chair will be obliged to him. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
5,000 copies of the bill as reported by the conferees be printed 
as a document; that 5,000 copies of the report of the conference 
committee be printed as a document; that 5,000 copies of the 
statement of the House conferees and 5,000 copies of the state- 
ment prepared by myself, which I have sent to the desk, be 
printed as a document, to be distributed through the folding 
room of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is this statement explaining the bill on 
behalf of the House conferees a unanimous statement? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is my own statement. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not mean the gentleman’s own state- 
ment. I mean the statement which he asks to have printed on 
behalf of the managers on the part of the House. Is it a parti- 
san statement made by that side of the House, or is it a unani- 
mous statement representing the views on behalf of the man- 
agers on the part of the House? Is it a partisan statement 
made by that side of the House, or is it the unanimous state- 
ment representing the views of the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has not been passed upon by this side of the 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has it been passed upon by anyone? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has been considered by members of the con- 
ference committee on this side, but by no-one on that side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I doubt the advisability of printing mat- 
ter like that as a document. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a statement of facts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My fear is that it is a misstatement of 
alleged facts. 

Mr. MANN. It does not require unanimous consent to print 
it as a document; it becomés a document as soon as it is pre- 
sented to the House. I presume the gentleman asked unanimous 


I meant that I would if I 


consent because he wants additional copies. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will yield to me, I 
want to state that there will be no objection on this side of the 
House to the printing of the bill so that the Members can get 
copies. The minority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
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If the number is made too large, there will, 
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mittee have not had a chance to read the statement or see it or 
consider it, and until they have had the opportunity to look into 
it fully, and see what is in it, they can not consent to give 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the 
request so far as the statement prepared by myself is concerned, 


and modify it to that extent. I ask to print only the bill, 


(H. Doc. No. 92), the report of the conferees (H. Doc. No. 91), 
and the statement of the managers on the part of the House 
(H. Doc. No. 93). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York as modified? 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from New York when will the copies be available to Members— 
the bill, the statement, and the conference report? 

Mr. PAYNE. They are all in type, and as soon as the Print- 
ing Office can get them here. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I want to know when that will be. 

Mr. PAYNE. At 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman asked to print the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the House as a document? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; it is an official statement. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is not until this side of the House 
has seen it. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a report required under the rules requir- 
ing a Statement to be made by the managers on the part of the 
House. The gentleman’s party can not be hurt by any state- 
ment like that. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Can not be heard? 
members of the committee of conference? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman knows that the statement by 
the managers on the part of the House is always offered as a 
document. k ; 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like tọ ask the gentleman from New 
York if he understood the gentleman from Alabama to object to 
the printing of the statement of the increases and decreases 
prepared by the chairman of the House committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. I did. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understood that the gentleman objected to 
the printing of the statement of the managers on the part of 
the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I inquire of the gentleman from Alabama 
whether that is so? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York as modified? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to couple with 
that a request that if the minority members of the conference 
committee on the part of the House conclude to make a state- 
men they shall have that also printed as a document. I do not 
know that they will desire to make a statement. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will couple that with a request later. My 
request was to print a statement prepared by me which has 
been objected to by the gentleman from Alabama. There should 
not be any objection to the official report provided for under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from New York 
asked for four different documents to be printed. 

Mr. PAYNE. And I withdrew the request for the last one. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
his request these official statements signed by him and his fel- 
low conferees on the Republican side. What I ask is, if we 
conclude this evening to get up a statement, if we have time 
enough, that ours shall be published also as a document. 

. Mr. PAYNE. When the gentleman gets that up I will join 
with him in a request to publish the statement as a public 
document. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The statement Iam talking about is 
the official statement of the minority Members of the conference. 

Mr. PAYNE. The rules do not provide for any official state- 
ment of that kind by the minority. I am asking for the pub- 
lication of documents which the rules provide for. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from New York will 
allow me, as I understand the proposition, his request is for 
the printing of the bill, for the printing of the report, which is 
mere detail of where you strike out and where you insert. The 
gentleman’s next proposition is to print the statement by the 
conferees, which is not an argument, but merely a statement of 
the actual changes made. That is as far as I understand that 
the gentleman’s request goes. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is all I request now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And that is purely official. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair will inquire 
further of the gentleman from New York whether he desires 
tke amendments printed as a part of the bill, 
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Mr. PAYNE. No; I desire to have printed the bill reported 
by the conference committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, unless some other gentleman has 
Some suggestion, I am prepared to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Why does not the gentleman obtain unanimous 
consent and proceed to explain to the House the conference 
report at this time. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman will try to do that to-morrow. 
I am not prepared to go on to-day. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries. 


ASSISTANT TALLY CLERK. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I present the 
following privileged report from the Committee on Accounts, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, from and after December 6, 1909, and until otherwise provided 
by law, compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum for the services 
of an assistant to the tally clerk. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I now ask 
that the report accompanying this resolution be read as a part 
of my remarks. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Hucues of West Virginia, from the Committee on Accounts, 
submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Accounts having had under consideration the fol- 
lowing resolution, recommend its adoptio to wit: 

“Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, from and after December 6, 1909, and until otherwise provided 
for by law, compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum for the sery- 
ices of an assistant to the tally clerk.” 

This resolution creates the new office of assistant to the tally clerk, 
effective from and after December 6, 1909, made necessary by the fol- 
lowing amendments to the rules of the House for this Congress, adopted 
March 15, 1909, to wit: 

Fp XIII by adding the following paragraph, to be num- 
‘ollows : 

3. After a bill which has been favorably reported shall have been 
upon either the House or the Union calendar for three days any Member 
may file with the Clerk a notice that he desires such a bill placed upon 
a special calendar, to be known as the “calendar for unanimous con- 
sent.“ On days when it shall be in order to move to suspend the rules 
the Speaker shall, immediately after the approval of the Journal, direct 
the Clerk to call the bills upon the calendar for unanimous consent. 
Should objection be made to the consideration of any bill so called, it 
shall immediately be stricken from the calendar for unanimous con- 
sent, and it shall not thereafter be placed thereon.’ ” 

As will be seen, this rule creates a new calendar of business, the 
calendar for unanimous consent. By the terms of the rule bilis 
from two other calendars—the Union and House—may be placed 
thereon, and such bills when reached and objected to shall be placed 
back again upon the calendar from which taken. The methods so pro- 
vided will increase the duties of the clerk who prepared: the calendars, 
and will necessitate painstaking efforts to insure accuracy of arrange- 
ment, and frequent rearrangement of the index to the calendars. Thus 
additional and important duties will be im upon the tally clerk, 
whose present duties of recording yea-an — votes and preparing 
the calendars of business are of such important nature as to make it 
unwise to add to them without proving him with an assistant. An 
accurate record of the votes of Members and of arrangement and re- 
arrangement of the business of the House on the four separate calen- 
dars now authorized is of such great moment to the House and to 
the country that your committee believes it to be real economy to pro- 
vide an additional clerk for the work as well as in the interest of 
orderly procedure. 

While a clerk has always recorded the yeas and nays, it was not 
until 1880 that he was given a distinctive title—that of tally clerk— 
and for many years his duties consisted of recording votes and of in- 
dicating the action of the House upon bills and other legislative propo- 
sitions. He was relieved of much of the latter class of work when the 
old method of calling the States and Territories for the introduction 
of bills and of calling committees for reports was abandoned, and the 
present method of handing such matters to the Clerk (Journal clerk and 
Clerk at the Speaker's table) was substituted. But the calendars of 
business were assigned to the tally clerk for preparation. For a long 
time the calendar, as it is called, was merely a dumping ground 
without index or calendar number. Business was placed on it in the 
order of reporting from committee by dates. Often the calendar as- 
sumed large proportions, 5 numbering from two to three hun- 
dred pages, and without an index it was a difficult matter to locate a 
particular bill. But with the growth in the membership of the House 
and the corresponding increase in the number of bills, ete., presented, 
and the increase in the number of reports made by committees, busi- 
ness methods were introduced which have made the “calendar” what 
it Is to-day—an indispensable work of reference to the current business 
of the House and to the status of all measures either pending thereon 
or taken therefrom. It has been sean its scope of usefulness 
increased by a statistical summary published at the close of each ses- 
sion. The work of entering and of taking off bills from the calendar 
and of shifting the index — eg is sufficient in itself to 
oen the attention of one clerk addition to his primary duty of 
recording votes. And now that another calendar—and a most im- 
portant one to every Member of the House—has been created, it ought 
to be, and we think it will be, apparent to the House that, to insure 
accuracy in its arrangement, rearrangement, and indexing, we should 
not only not risk impairment of the efficiency of the present competent 
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tally clerk by imposing upon him these further and highly important 
duties, but should ve him the assistance provided in the resolution 
which is herewith favorably reported. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr.-FITZZ GERALD. I want to hear any explanation which 
the gentleman may have to make about this place. 2 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I will say for 
the information of the House that the report fully sets forth 
why this clerk is necessary, but for fear that the House did 
not fully understand it on account of the confusion, I want to 
simply add that the amendment to the rule, of which the gentle- 
man from New York, I think, was the author, makes this as- 
sistant tally clerk necessary on account of additional work 
which will be added to the work of the tally clerk. The com- 
mittee after investigating this matter found this assistant 
clerk to be necessary. - They amended the resolution and made 
the date effective on December 6, at the beginning of the next 
Congress. z 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How much does this tally clerk receive? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The tally clerk receives a 
salary of $2,500. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And you are giving the assistant $2,500, 
are you? 

Mr. MURDOCK. How much do you propose to pay the as- 
sistant tally clerk? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Twenty-five hundred dollars, 

Mr. SULZER. Will the gentleman tell us when the salary 


begins? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. December 6, 1909, at the be- 
ginning of the next regular session of Congress. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
another question. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will yield. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Did I understand the gentleman to say tha 
the necessity for the creation of this additional clerkship was 
brought about by ‘the adoption of what is called: the Fitz- 
gerald resolution ” on the 15th day of March last. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Part of the fruits of that resolution? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Sir? 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is part of the fruits of that resolution. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Well—— 

Mr. MANN. On the theory it will do a great deal of service. 

Mr. CLAYTON. On the theory it has done a good deal of 
bad up to this time and promises more bad in the future. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has the gentleman prepared a state- 
ment showing the number of bills which were upon the Union 
and House calendars at any one time during the last session 
of Congress? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
ment 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; has the gentleman made any ex- 
tended examination to show the number of bills which were 
at any time upon both the Union and House calendars and 
which could be placed upon this new calendar under the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The committee made an ex- 
amination of the additional work that this would require on 
account of this amendment, and therefore deemed it neces- 
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Sar 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How could the gentleman’s committee 
know how much additional work would be required if it made 
no examination to determine how many bills would be admis- 
sible? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I hope the gentleman did 
not understand me to say that we did not make an examination ; 
we did make an examination. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman evaded nicely answering 
directly the question I asked and did not give a definite answer 
to the question; now, will the gentleman state how many bills 
at any one time were upon the House and Union calendars 
which, under the amendment to the rule to which the gentle 
man refers, could be placed upon the unanimous-consent cal- 
endar? 8 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. No; I can not give that 
precise information. But it is reasonable to suppose that the 
bulk of reported public bills will be sent there. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, how does the gentleman know 
how much work may be imposed upon the tally clerk or the 
calendar clerk? 
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Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. The gentleman must under- 
stand that every bill except a pension bill or a bill carrying 
appropriations would go on this calendar. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It would not. The gentleman does not 
understand the rule. Ninety per cent of the bills reported to 
this House go upon the Private Calendar, and no bill upon the 
Private Calendar can be placed upon this new unanimous-consent 
calendar, I wish when the gentleman has time he would yield 
me some in which to discuss his resolution. 

Mr. MANN, What is the salary fixed? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the salary of the tally clerk? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If I am not mistaken, the 
salary of the tally clerk is $3,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman know what it is? 
He stated a moment ago it was twenty-five hundred dollars. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I think it is now $3,000. 
It was, I think, twenty-five hundred and increased to three 
thousand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Is that the careful examination that 
the gentleman has made, when he can not tell what the chief 
of this new position does receive? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
salary the chief receives is material. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman would not wish to give 
the subordinate all that the chief is receiving, I am sure. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact, if the gentleman will yield, that 
the tally clerk is paid a large salary because it requires a very 
expert man to keep the tally, and that he has great responsi- 
bility in keeping a roll call correctly? On the other hand, is it 
not a fact that making up this unanimous-consent calendar re- 
quires only a pair of shears and a paste pot? 

Mr. BURLESON. Who did the gentleman say was going to 
get this place? 

i ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to 
yield me some time. This resolution will not be passed by 
unanimous consent. I wish to be recognized, if the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Huemes] has finished. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman comes a little late, it seems 
to the Chair. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no; the previous question has not 
been asked. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Huemes] yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] ? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. How much time does the 
gentleman require? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Five or ten minutes, 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield the gentleman five 
minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it may have been assumed 
by some gentlemen that to-day, when everybody is so interested 
in the presentation of the conference report on the tariff bill, 
such a resolution as this might slip through, but it will not 
pass without some statement being made about its effect. It 
is preposterous to assert that the amendment ta the rules to 
which the gentleman from West Virginia refers requires the 
creation of a place the incumbent of which will receive, not 
$2,500 a year, but $2,750 a year, because every year he will 
receive the additional month’s salary under the resolution that 
is usually passed. The fact is that an examination of the 
three calendars of this House will disclose that probably 90 per 
cent of the bills reported go upon the Private Calendar. Not 
a single one of those bills can be placed upon the unanimous- 
consent calendar. Outside of those bills which are excluded— 
general appropriation bills—bills privileged under the rules, 
which are on either the House or Union Calendar, can not be 
placed upon this unanimous-consent calendar. So the truth is, 
in my opinion, that not more than 8 or 9. per cent of the bills 
which go upon the calendars of the House can be placed upon 
the unanimous-consent calendar. 

I have no desire to refer particularly to the attempted slur 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON ] or of anyone else 
who charges that the recent amendment to the rules has neces- 
sitated the creation of this unnecessary office. My honest judg- 
ment is that those amendments really will be of inestimable 
advantage to all of the Members of the House. I am opposed, 
however, to the House being permitted to take advantage of 
desirable changes in the rules unnecessarily to increase the 
force of this House. I assert from my own knowledge of the 
number of employees in this House that they are now in one 
another’s way, and if this additional work is required to be 
done, it affords an opportunity for some of those clerks to 
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use, as the gentleman from Illinois has said, the shears and 
paste pot to get up this unanimous-consent calendar. The gen- 
tleman from West Virginia, with the able assistance of all, it 
seems, of the members of the Committee on Accounts—because 
it is a most surprising thing that this committee never makes 
any report that is not unanimous, no matter how obnoxious its 
reports may be—is not even able to say what compensation is 
now received by the tally clerk of the House. It appears they 
have never examined the calendars which are printed two or 
three times a week for the information of the House, in order 
to determine just what bills would be placed upon this unani- 
mous-consent calendar. Mr. Speaker, until it has been demon- 
strated by actual work in the House that this place is neces- 
sary, I am unwilling to consent that it shall be created. I in- 
tend to move to recommit this resolution to the Committee on 
Accounts, and I hope the House will support the motion. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask the gentleman from West Virginia to 
yield to me. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
gentleman want? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
from Alabama for five minutes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this regolu- 

tion, because it contemplates the creation of an unnecessary 
office. I do not think it necessary to elaborate the reasons 
that show it to be an unnecessary place. The clerical force of 
this House has been quite sufficient to take care of all the 
business of the House during all this time without the creation 
of this office. 
MI. Speaker, I do not desire to have a recrudescence of any 
of the unpleasantness that happened recently; but I want to 
say here again that we are reminded of the fact that every 
time our Democratic brethren go out to help our Republican 
brethren out of a hole the Republican majority takes advantage 
of it at some time or another to create another office, or to do 
some other devilish thing. [Laughter.] Now, from what I 
gather from what the gentleman from West Virginia has said, 
the reason why this resolution is necessary, or the creation of 
this office is necessary, is because of the adoption of the Fitz- 
gerald resolution on the 15th day of March last. He ought to 
know what brought about the necessity for this office. Cer- 
tainly he recites that as the reason for its creation. He has 
no other reason for it; and, Mr. Speaker, I hope the member- 
ship of this side of the House will take warning from this, and 
hereafter vote against Republican propositions, to the end that 
the Republican side of this House may not have a Democratic 
excuse for the creation of an unnecessary office. [Loud ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. About five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I am not con- 
cerned whether this resolution should pass or should be de- 
feated. It is a matter of the least concern to me. I probably 
would not have said anything on the subject but for the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New York, that it was a curious 
fact that there was never anything reported from the Commit- 
tee on Accounts except it was unanimous. That is true so far 
as the reports at this session are concerned. It is true, because 
there were only three members of the committee, and we haye 
not reported anything unless it was unanimous. I want to say, 
Mr. Speaker, I have been upon this committee for fourteen 
years. I was appointed by the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, without 
any solicitation on my part, and not as a reward for anything 
I have done for the Republican party. [Applause.] I desire 
to state further that I had rather be charged with being in ac- 
cord with the Republican members of the committee, whose 
duty has been to see whether it were necessary for the purpose 
of transacting public business to have sufficient employees and 
sufficient servite, a matter of no political concern, than not to 
be in accord with my party upon the most vital subject that 
has been before the country in years, as the gentleman from 
New York was. 

Mr. Speaker, I would rather be in accord with my political 
enemies, so to speak, on a small matter of this kind, than not 
to be in accord with my political friends and my political party 
upon questions of great importance. This is not a question of 
great importance. I am indifferent to the result of it; but 
there is no reason why I should be criticised for being in accord 
with the Republicans upon a simple, insignificant matter of the 
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appointment of a small official of the House. While Democrats 
have a right to criticise me, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FrrzeEraLD], who was out of accord with his party upon 
the most vital question which his party has had to consider for 
years, has no right to do so. 

I repeat that I do not care what becomes of this resolution. 
I am not one of those who think that this amendment to the 
rule providing a so-called “unanimous-consent calendar“ is 
worth anything. In my opinion, it is not worth the flip of your 
fingers. It has been heralded 3 a great benefit. It was a 
stalking horse behind which men hid for the purpose of accom- 
plishing something else. This new rule creates a unanimous- 
consent calendar, upon which bills reported from committee 
may be placed; and if a bill is not objected to, you consider it. 
If it is objected to, it goes back upon the calendar, never again 
to go upon the unanimous-consent calendar during that session. 
It is no addition to the facilities of this House to transact its 
own business, because you can do that now by getting consent 
from the Speaker to recognize you. 

Now, there has never been a report from the Committee on 
Accounts since I have been upon it, when I was present, that 
has not been scrutinized. It is not just to say that this com- 
mittee is to be blamed, or that the minority member of it is to 
be blamed, because the House has not been burdened with a 
statement of how many bills were on the calendar last year or 
how many might go upon the consent calendar. I have not 
undertaken to find out how many there were. I do not care 
how many there were. I understand from the statement of the 
Clerk, which has been read there in the report, that an addi- 
tional officer will be necessary. It is true that we have taken 
the statement of Republican officials. 

These Republican officials who do the work of the clerk's 
office are honorable men, as honorable as the gentleman from 
New York, as honorable as any gentleman in this House, and 
when they come before the committee and state in their official 
capacity that this officer is absolutely necessary in order to do 
the work, the committee has accepted their statement, and I 
have no apology to make for doing so. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia a question, if he will kindly yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman, being a member of the 
Committee on Accounts, may be able to answer this question: 
About how many cases does the gentleman from Georgia esti- 
mate can possibly, under the amended rules, go upon the unani- 
mous-consent calendar? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman from Georgia 
does not know. The gentleman from Georgia does not care. 
The gentleman from Georgia has such a contempt for the mis- 
erable Fitzgerald rule that he has not investigated it to find 
out. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Has the gentleman from Georgia, in 
agreeing to the report of the Committee on Accounts, taken that 
subject into consideration at all, as to whether the office is 
necessary or unnecessary? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. We have taken the word of the 
Chief Clerk of this House, and of the gentlemen who do the 
work of the House, every one of whom we have had before us, 
and they have stated that this office is absolutely necessary. 
They may have stated how many bills were upon the calendar; 
they may have stated how many bills would go upon the consent 
calendar. I did not charge my mind with it; it was not neces- 
sary, and would not be of any value to anyone. 

I stated to my associates on that committee that I was of the 
opinion, from the evidence that I had had, that the office was 
necessary, but I was unwilling that it should go into effect, or 
that the official should draw any pay, until the beginning of his 
work on the 6th day of December next, when the committee 
would report bills for the calendar, 

The resolution was introduced soon after the Fitzgerald 
resolution was adopted. I have declined to vote for it until I 
could ascertain, as well as I might, what the necessity for it 
was. It is true I have not gone into the statistical detail, as 
some gentlemen think I ought to have done, but I have taken 
the testimony and word of these gentlemen, the officials of the 
House; and now, having said this, I state to this side of the 
House that I do not care whether the resolution passes or not. 
I believe that when Congress meets, and this work is to be done, 
the force that is now at hand will not be able to do it satis- 
factorily to the House without additional help. The salary that 
is provided for is a reasonable salary, in comparison with what 
men in like service in this House receive. It is true this office 
is to go to a Republican. This official is to be appointed by that 
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side of the House, That is proper, for they have control of the 
House and the right to appoint the officers. I am not here, and 
I have never occupied the position of saying that this House or 
its Members should not be entitled to have, if in my judgment 
their work requires it, the necessary employees and the neces- 
sary salary to transact the business of the House, in the way 
that the law and the rules provide that it shall be performed. 
This official should be a Republican, because the Republicans 
are in the majority, but I can not refuse to vote for it on that 
ground, I know that the Democrats would do the same thing 
if they had control and were in the majority. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make 
an additional statement in reference to the salary of the tally 
clerk. The salary of the tally clerk is $700 less than that of 
any other man at the desk, being $3,300. I stated inadvert- 
ently a while ago that his salary was $2,500, thinking the ques- 
tion asked me as to the amount had reference to the assistant. 
On account of the important duties of the tally clerk, the com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to put the salary of the proposed 
assistant at $2,500, so that a suitable and well-equipped man 
could be obtained for that position. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. MANN. Five minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, since I began service in this House 
the calendars have almost doubled in size. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted by the House is constantly increasing. The 
number of bills which are reported from committees is con- 
stantly increasing. A few years ago the calendar was a source 
of no information. The index was incomplete, and no one could 
find out from examining the index what had been reported to 
the House. That has, to a large extent, been corrected since 
the present tally clerk was placed upon that work. Now, I 
believe that while it is true that the assistant, so far as the 
unanimous-consent calendar is concerned, would not occupy his 
entire time, this House can afford, in the interest of knowing 
what is going on in the House, to provide sufficient clerical 
service so that the Members can tell when they examine the 
calendar not only what bills are pending upon the calendar of 
the House, but what bills have been passed by the House and 
what bills haye been passed by the Senate and become a law. 
There have been many times when the cost of a clerk at the 
desk would be quickly saved, and many-fold over, if the House 
had had the information which it ought to have had. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANN. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will there be any necessity for 
this clerk until the committees are appointed and the bills 
begin to be placed upon the calendar? Will there be any 
necessity for the clerk until the next session begins in Decem- 
ber? 

Mr. MANN. The resolution provides for the clerk at the 
beginning of the next session. This resolution does not pro- 
vide for the appointment of an assistant now, but when Con- 
gress meets again, after the committees have been appointed 
and when reports commence to come in and when every Mem- 
ber of this House ought to be informed as to what bills are 
going to be put on the unanimous-consent calendar and on 
other calendars. It is extremely important that this calendar 
be well kept. I do not agree with gentlemen on that side of 
the House who have criticised the Fitzgerald rule. There has 
been no step in parliamentary practice of this House since 
the Reed rules which has been so important in the matter of 
correctly transacting the business of the House as the Fitz- 
gerald unanimous-consent-calendar rule. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman allow one 
question further? 

Mr. MANN. If it is for information. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it not a fact that under the 
Fitzgerald rule if a Member should put a bill on the calendar, 
he has only one chance? Any man can prevent a bill from 
being considered, and that ends his chances, whereas under 
the old rules as often as he could get the Speaker to recognize 
him he could get an opportunity to bring his bill up. 

Mr. MANN. It is not a fact, and no man who reads the 
Fitzgerald rule will believe that that is a fact. There is no 
proyision in the Fitzgerald rule which forbids anyone asking 
unanimous consent of the House at any time. The Fitzgerald 


rule only gives one chance to go upon the unanimous-consent 
ealendar, but the right will still exist for a Member to ask 
unanimous consent at any time. 
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Now, in the interest of giving this a proper trial, in the 
interest of having a calendar which gives information to the 
House, I think we ought to provide the necessary assistants 
at the desk in charge of the calendar, and I hope that the 
House will do that. 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 


previous question on the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, ordering the previous question. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Hucues of West Virginia) there were—ayes 175, noes 135. 
So the previous question was ordered. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the 
resolution to the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York to recommit the resolution. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were—ayes 134, noes 163. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 143 
not voting 65, as follows: K 


YEAS—179. 
Adair Dies Jamieson P 
Adamson Dixon, Ind, Jones E 
Alken Driscoll, D. A. Keliher Pujo 
Alexander, Mo. Edwards, Ga. Kendall ky 
Anderson Ferris Kinkead, N. J. Rauch 
ere un 10 8 Reid 
ony zgera opp Richardso: 
Ashbrook Flood, Va. - Korbly Riordan P 
Barnard Floyd, Ark. Lamb Roberts 
Barnhart Fornes Lassiter Robinson 
Beall, Tex. Foster, Ill. Latta Rothermel 
Bell, Ga. nes Rucker, Colo. 
Boehne Gallagher Lenroot Rucker, Mo, 
Booher Gardner, Mass. Lever Sabath 
Borland Garner, Tex. Lindbergh Scott 
Bowers Garrett Livingston Shackleford 
Broussard Gill, Md. Lloyd Sharp 
Burgess 1, Mo. McDermott Sherley 
Burleson Gillespie Macon herw 
Burnett a more 3 Neb ims 
ass aguire, Nebr. Sisson 
Byrnes Godwin artin, Colo. Slayden 
Candler Goldfogle Maynard mall 
Cantrill Good sys Smith, Tex. 
rlin Gordon Miller, Kans. par 
Carter Graham, III. Iller, n Spight 
y Gregg Moon, Tenn Stanley 
Clark, Fla. Griggs Moore, Tex. Stephens, Tex. 
Clark, Mo. Hamlin Morgan, Okla. Sulzer 
Clayton Hammond Morrison Talbott 
Cline Hard orse ‘Tawney 
Collier Harrison Moss Taylor, Ala 
onry Heflin Murdock Taylor, Colo, 
257 pd Wis. Helm Murphy Thomas, Ky 
Covington Henry, Tex. Nelson ‘Thomas, N. C. 
Cox, Ind. Higgins Nicholis Tou Velle 
Cox, Ohio Hinshaw Norris Underwood 
Cravens Hollingsworth O'Connell Wallace 
Cullop Houston Oldfield Watkins 
Davis Hubbard, Iowa Padgett Webb 
Dawson Hughes, Ga. Pa Wickliffe 
De Armond Hughes, N. J. Palmer, A. M. Wilson, III. 
5 a 3 1 8 wee Pa. 
nver umphreys, . Perkins Yoods, Iowa 
Dickson, Miss. James Peters 7 
NAYS—143. 
Alexander, N. Y. Draper Hull, Iowa Palmer, H. W. 
Allen pares. Johnson, Ohio Parsons 
es Dwight Joyce Payne 
Austin Edwards, Ky. Keifer Pearre 
Barchfeld Elvins Knap’ Plumiey 
Barcla Englebright Knowland Pratt 
Bartholdt Esch Kronmiller Prince 
Bartlett, Ga. Fairchild Lafean Ransdell, La 
Bates Fassett Langham eeder 
Bennet, N. Y. Fish Langley Reynolds 
Bennett, Ky. Foelker Law. Rodenberg 
ingham Fordney Lawrence Shemeld 
Boutell Foss Longworth Simmons 
Bradley Foster, Vt. u em 
Brownlow Foulkrod Lowden Smith, Cal. 
Burke, Pa. Fuller Lundin Smith, Mich, 
Burke, S. Dak. Gardner, Mich, McCall Stafford 
Burleigh Gardner, N. J. McCreary Steenerson 
Butler Graff McGuire, Okla. Sterling 
Calder Grant McKinlay, Cal. Stevens, Minn, 
Campbell Greene McKinney Sturgiss 
pron Gronna McLachlan, Cal. Taylor, Ohio 
Cassidy Guernsey McLaughlin, Mich.Tener 
Chapman Hamer MeMorran Thistlewood 
Cocks, N. Y. Hamilton Madden Thomas, Ohio 
Cole Hanna Malby Tilson 
Cook Hardwick Mann Tirrell 
Cooper, Pa. Haugen Martti Townsend 
Coudrey ay Millington Volstead 
Cowles Hayes Mondell Wanger 
Crow Heald Moore, Pa, Washburn 
Currier Henry, Conn. Morehead Wheeler 
Dalzell Howell, Utah Morgan, Mo. Wiley 
Denb: Howland wee Woodyard 
Diekema Hubbard, W. Va. Olcott Young, N. Y. 
Douglas Hughes, W. Va. Olmsted 
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Andrus Goebel Kennedy, Ohio Saunders 
Bartlett, Nev. Goulden Kinkaid, Nebr. pp 
Brantley raham, Pa. Küstermann Smith, Iowa 
Calderhead Griest Lindsay p 
Craig Hamill Loudenslager Southwick 
Creager ~ Hawley Lovering Sperry 
Crumpacker Hill cHenry Sulloway 
Davidson Hitchcock McKinley, III. 

ds Hobson Moon, Pa Vreeland 
Driscoll, M. E. Howard Mudd Weeks 
Ellerbe Howell, N. J. Needham Weisse 
Elis Huff Parker Willett 
Fstepinal Humphrey, Wash. Pickett Wood, N. J. 
Focht Johnson, Ky. Pray - Young, Mich. 
Fowler Johnson, 8. C. Randell, Tex. 
Garner, Pa. Kahn Rhinock 
Gillett Kennedy, Iowa Russell 


So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois with Mr. SAUNDERS, 

Mr. Loverrne with Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. Surra of Iowa with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Sours wirck with Mr. WILLETT. 

Mr. KÜSTERMANN with Mr. RHUNOCK. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 
Mr. KanN with Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. Hower of New Jersey with Mr. LINDSAY. 
Mr. Grist with Mr. Jonnson of South Carolina. 
Mr. Guan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 
Mr. GoEBEL with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Gert with Mr. GovuLDEN. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. ESTOPINAL. 

Mr. CruMPACKER with Mr. ELLERBE. 

Mr. CALDERHEAD with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

Mr. GARNER of Pennsylvania with Mr, HOWARD, 
Mr. ANDRUS with Mr, RUSSELL. 

Mr. Sperry with Mr. CRAIG. 

Mr. Hurr with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. Weeks with Mr. Hopson. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—AFFAIRS IN THE KONGO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President (S. Doc. No. 147), which was read as fol- 
lows, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit for the information of the Congress a report by the 
Secretary of State, with accompanying correspondence, touch- 
ing the conditions of affairs in the Kongo. 

Wo. H. Tarr. 


THe Waite House, July 29, 1909. 
PAY TO JANITORS, 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following privileged resolution and report from the 
Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, miscellaneous items, fi year ending June 30, 1910, compensa- 
tion at the rate of $60 per month from and including March 4, 1909, 
and until the end of the present session for the services of messengers, 
who have also performed janitor duty in the rooms of committees not 
Shortses iu the KV 
be sanctioned by the Committee on Accounts. 57 9 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I speak for the mes- 
senger service coupled with the janitor service which is pro- 
vided for the rooms occupied by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Commerce and Labor and the Committee 
on Expenditures in the State Department during the Sixtieth 
Congress. These committees not having been reappointed for 
the Sixty-first Congress, the former chairmen of those commit- 
tees occupy these rooms by sufferance, and no janitor service has 
been provided for them. The man who performed the service 
during the Sixtieth Congress continues to perform that service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is that committee room located in this 
building? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. In the Capitol. There are three 
rooms. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How many rooms are provided in this 
resolution for which the messenger and janitor service is pro- 
vided for in the House Office Building? 


Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I do not know about that. There 
are ten rooms here in the Capitol for which no janitor service 
is provided. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What I wish to inquire about is this 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. The gentleman from New York 
will have to ask the chairman of the committee. I am not 
familiar—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I assumed the chairman of the commit- 
tee had yielded to the gentleman from Vermont to explain this 
resolution. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. The gentleman from New York, if 
he had listened to the opening statement of the gentleman from 
Vermont, would have noticed that he said that he spoke for the 
three rooms occupied by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] and by the gentleman from Vermont. Now we occupy 
those rooms simply by sufferance. No rooms have been assigned 
to us, and we simply ask that we may have the ordinary janitor 
service that we have had in the past. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do I understand the gentleman from Ver- 
mont to say that the janitor service for which he is asking 
is for the Committee on Expenditures in the State Department? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has that committee had any sessions; has it 
done any work in the last two or three Congresses? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And made reports? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I am not sure about reports, but 
it has done its work; but that is not the question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is to some extent the question, because 
if those committees—— 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. I think if the gentleman will stop 
to think for a minute he will understand better what the ques- 
tion is. Those gentlemen who have been assigned rooms over 
in the Office Building have a janitor service provided for them. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], who in the 
last Congress was the chairman of this Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of State has had no assignment of any 
rooms. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Let me finish my statement. Now, 
whether the committee has done any work or not, he is entitled 
to have that room taken care of and to have the janitor service 
rendered him which is rendered the other Members of the 
House. I will be only too glad when next December comes 
around to have some general method of janitor service provided 
for these rooms. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield two minutes more 
to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Foster]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to say to the gentleman before 
he takes his seat that if it is a question of voting for a per- 
sonal attendant upon the gentleman, and it is shown that the 
public service can be advanced by it, I will stretch my conscience 
and vote for it. I object to voting annually and regularly for 
expenses of committees that never meet and perform any sery- 
ice. So far as I am advised, the committees have not reported 
on the expenditures of these various departments. I myself am 
a member of a committee that, so far as I am advised, has had 
no session for two years. That committee is maintained at a 
considerable expense, and I would like to see it abolished. 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, as I said before, it 
is not a question of committees. It is whether half a dozen of 
us are to be treated like the rest of the Members and are to 
have our rooms janitored. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
SLAYDEN] does not expect the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WEEKS] and myself to perform our own janitor service? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How many janitors to take care of these 
three rooms? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. One janitor for the three rooms. 
Now, that is our statement, and we leave it with the Members 
of the House whether we shall be treated fairly and whether 
our rooms shall be cared for as other rooms are. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. How many rooms does this janitor 
look after? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. 
three rooms, 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Does the gentleman know that a char- 
woman at $20 a month takes care of 26 rooms? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. But we have no charwomen in 
the Capitol. Up to this time the House has provided no method 
for taking care of these rooms. I am not particular about the 
method proposed in this resolution, but I do ask that the House 


Three. There is one janitor for 
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make some provision now. in order that our rooms may be cared 
for as the rooms of the other Members are cared for. 
Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Vermont yield to me 


one minute? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. My time has expired. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania one minute. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thought I was distinctly honored when the 
Speaker of this House named me chairman of a committee. The 
expense of the honor faces me unless this House will come to 
my rescue and pay the services of a colored man to keep my 
committee room clean, He not only takes care of my committee 
room, but three other rooms, and has worked eight hours a day 
during this whole extraordinary session. And for this service I 
earnestly entreat the House to pay him a salary of $2 per day. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to make 
any violent opposition to this resolution. It is fixed up in such 
a way as to make it impossible for the House to appreciate ex- 
actly what it is doing. Early in the session, some time in 
April, the Committee on Accounts brought in a resolution pro- 
viding for this same service, and it designated by name the com- 
mittees for which the service was to be provided. The greater 
part of this service, if my recollection be aright, is for janitors 
for rooms in the House Office Building. There should be jani- 
tor service provided for rooms in the Capitol for which no pro- 
vision has been made. But in the House Office Building I took 
particular pains, as a member of the House Building Commis- 
sion, to ascertain whether the rooms occupied by these men who 
had been chairmen of committees were looked after by the 
regular charwomen, and my information from the responsible 
official was to the effect that they were. The charwomen in the 
House Office Building receive $20 a month. To every two women 
are assigned 26 rooms, and in addition to cleaning those 26 
rooms they scrub daily the corridors and stairways of that 
building. 

The gentleman and his Committee on Accounts have been 
providing janitors at $60 a month in some instances to take 
care of one room, in some instances to take care of two rooms, 
in some instances to take care of three rooms; but to my knowl- 
edge I have never known of any one of these janitors being 
asked to take care of more than three rooms. I have no objec- 
tion to providing all the legitimate help required for the con- 
yenience of Members and the transaction of the business of 
the House. Some of these committees should have messengers. 
I haye no objection to reasonable messenger service to com- 
mittees, even if not so busy as other committees. But I be- 
lieve it is unjust to ask Members of this House to serve upon 
a building commission and to haye them responsible for the 
expenditures made in maintaining that building—to have an 
organized force of charwomen to take care properly of that 
service in an economical manner—and to have the Committee 
on Accounts report resolutions for alleged janitor service at 
an expenditure of $60 a month in addition to the charwomen 
already at work. The only difference between this resolution 
nnd the one which the House recommitted to the Committee 
on Accounts upon my own motion in April is that, instead of 
designating various committees, it calls for services similar or 
identical to that provided in the last Congress; and instead of 
saying for janitors to such committees, it provides that it shall 
be for messengers who have in addition performed janitor 
service. I simply wish to make the statement, for one reason, 
to let the Committee on Accounts understand that some Mem- 
bers of the House at least understand the purport of the reso- 
lutions they present here, although not much opportunity for 
examination is allowed. I shall content myself with voting 
against the resolution, because, while I would readily vote for 
many of the janitors who are to be provided in this resolution, 
I know that provision is being made for men who are assigned 
to take care of rooms for which a force has already been 
provided. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I simply want 
the attention of the House for a moment while I make a state- 
ment of facts, not hearsay from some person or persons ignorant 
of the true conditions regarding this janitor service. 

Now, this resolution provides janitors for 13 rooms in the 
Capitol and 10 rooms in the House Office Building, provided the 
janitors have actually done the service. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 


a question? 
Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Certainly. 
-Mr. FITZGERALD. Is there any reason why, when the 


service is provided for by law for cleaning rooms in the House 
Office Building, that any Member of the House should assume 
to have his room cleaned by some one for himself, without au- 


thority has been given? For the 10 rooms in the Office Building 
they had adequate service provided by law and under appro- 
priations made by this House. I say that, because I personally 
took the trouble to inquire, as a part of my duty as a member of 
the House Building Commission, and was informed by the officer 
appointed that they had adequate service. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. If that is so, they will not 
be allowed any janitors; but I am informed to the contrary. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bates], chairman of the 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers, 
makes the statement about his room over there that the char- 
woman never came in it, and refused to do so. 

Now, in addition to that, this resolution is drawn so that the 
Committee on Accounts will only allow janitors to certain com- 
mittees, where it is shown that they actually performed the serv- 
ice from the 4th of March until the present time, and if we find 
that any service has been performed by charwomen, then the 
Committee on Accounts will not allow a janitor to the com- 
mittee so provided for. 

But, on the other hand, the gentlemen who have the rooms 
of their old committees in the Capitol Building have no char- 
women to take care of those rooms, and at the same time they 
have no rooms assigned to them in the House Office Building. 
The only rooms that they have are the rooms they formerly oc- 
cupied by reason of their having been chairmen of certain com- 
mittees in the Sixtieth Congress. 

Mr. BUTLER. They have no place to go. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. They have no other place 
to go. This simply provides for janitors for those rooms that 
have not been taken care of, and the House can safely leave this 
matter to the Committee on Accounts. They will rigidly see 
that nobody is allowed pay as a fanitor unless he has per- 
formed service from the 4th of March. 

This whole matter is fully set forth in the report of the 
committee, which I will insert in my remarks: 


In the Sixtieth Congress the House authorized the employment of 
14 janitors to care for 24 committee rooms during the session. When 
the Sixtieth Congress adjourned on the 4th of March last, those men 
went off the roll. In nearly all cases, however, the chairmen of the 
committees so provided for continued to employ their janitors because 
of the convening of the present extraordinary session, anticipating that 
provision would be made for their payment, In many such cases the 
chairmen state that unless the House confirms their action they them- 
selves will haye to pay the men out of thelr own pockets for doing 
work which on account of the extra session was absolutely necessary 
to be done. This is one reason why your committee recommends the 
adoption of the resolution reported herewith. There are other reasons, 

All of the committees of the House save 24 are provided with annual 
messenger and janitor service. None of these committees has been 
appointed with the exception of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Accounts, Mileage, and Disposition of Executive Papers. Nevertheless, 
all of the committee rooms have been occupied, the former chairmen 
and members thereof using the rooms just as if they had been reap- 
pointed, thus necessitating the same service on the part of their 
messengers or janitors as though the committees had been regularly 
appointed. The same conditions apply to all of the other committees 
(24 in number) which are not provided with annual messenger or 
janitor seryice, and it is urged with good reason, we think, that no 
discrimination should be made. The fact that a committee, whether 
having annual or session service, has not been appointed and has not 
made reports to the House, does not, it seems to us, affect this ques- 
tion. The rooms have been occupied by those entitled to occupy them. 
Therefore messenger 21 janitor service is required to be performed, 
whether authorized ¿~ not. It does not seem to your committee that 
Members should be required to bear any part of the expense for the 
rendering óf this public service. The Members who were chairmen of 
the 24 committees above mentioned were not provided at the beginning 
of this session with private office rooms in the House Office Building - 
such as are provided for Members who are not chairmen of committees, 
on the assumption that they would be repro mea as chairmen of their 
old committees. Therefore they have not bad the benefit of the service 

rovided for the rooms other than committee rooms in the House 
fice Building. They have had absolutely to depend upon their former 
help. It would therefore seem to be a manifest injustice to those gen- 
tlemen to deny them the authority for such service and render them 
morally responsible for the parmar of their janitors. 

In the resolution reported herewith these men are called “ messen- 
gers.“ This for the reason that it has been pointed out to your com- 
mittee that their principal duty is as messengers, but that they also 
render all the service usually performed by janitors. In a number of 
cases their employment has been continuous since the 4th of last March, 
and the resolution is made to cover the period therefrom until the end 
of the present session. There being no authority for the appointment 
of these men, there being no chairmen of the committees to appoint 
them, that authority by the resolution is vested in the Committee on 
Accounts, which committee. if the resolution be adopted, will make up 
the roll, placing thereon oniy the names of such men as are certified by 
the former chairmen of the committees affected by the resolution to have 
rendered service. Thus it may result that the maximum number author- 
ized in the Sixtieth Congress, 14, will not be paid. Your committee 
will carefully consider all of the facts, so as to determine what men are 
entitled to payment under the resolution, and will submit to the Clerk 
of the House, as its disbursing officer, a list containing the names of 
none but those who have actnally rendered service as certified by the 
chairmen of the committees affected by the resolution. These commit- 


tees In the Sixtieth Congress were the following, and the arrangement 
of assigning one janitor to one or more committees will be adhered to 
as nearly as may be practicable, to wit: 
COMMITTEES IN CAPITOL BUILDING WITHOUT JANITORS. 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures: Education; Expenditures, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Expenditures, Department of Commerce and 


or; 
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E ditures, State Department; Expenditures, Treasury 1 
. — — War De 8 Levees and Improvements, ississippi 


River; C and Mining; Pacific Railroads; Railways 
and Canals; Reform in the Civil Service. 


COMMITTEES IN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING WITHOUT JANITORS. 


Alcoholic Liquor Traffic; Disposition of Useless Executive Papers; 
Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 8 
Expenditures. Interior Department; Expenditures, De ent of Jus- 
tice; Expenditures, Post-Office Department; — — tures on Public 
Buildings; Mileage; Militia; Private Land Cla ; Ventilation and 


Acousties. 

By another resolution which your committee has authorized to be 
reported to the House, separate provision is made for like service to 
the Select Committee on the Disposition of Executive Papers for the 
reason that that committee was * early in the session, has 
made five reports to the House, and has had use for both a clerk and a 
janitor. If that resolution be adopted, the accompanying resolution 
will cover 23 committee rooms, thus reducing the maximum number of 
messengers to be provided for to 13. But it believed that your com- 
mittee can still further reduce this number when it ascertains the 
facts as to the actual employment of this class of service during the 
present session. We are convinced that this is a just and proper as 
well as an economical proposition. There seems to be no good reason 
whatever why some committees should have janitor and 1 serv- 
ice throughout the year, while other committees should be den such 
service during a session. We therefore unanimously recommend the 
adoption of the accompanying resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. MACON. I asked the gentleman a while ago if he would 
yield to me. Will he yield to me three minutes? 4 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I yield to the gentleman 
three minutes. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, in addition to what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzarnarp] has said in opposition to this 
resolution, I want to say that these committees have not been 
appointed, so there have been no committees to serve by these 
janitors. Hence if this appropriation is made, it will be a 
gratuity given somebody for a service that has not been per- 
formed for committees. It may have been performed for in- 
dividuals, the ex-chairmen of these particular committees, but 
it was not performed for committees. As for the charwomen 
service over in the House Office Building, I desire to state that 
they were engaged in cleaning the offices of the ex-chairmen of 
the committees just as they were in cleaning the rooms of the 
Members of the House, but 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Does the gentleman under- 
stand that they will not be allowed any janitor, then, if this 
resolution passes, if that is the case? 

Mr. MACON. But, Mr. Speaker, they were stopped from per- 
forming that service, unless my information is bad, after they had 
cleaned up the committee rooms for some time, so as to create 
an excuse for the passage of this resolution to pay these janitors 
for serving committees that have not been appointed, and hence 
are not in existence. Further, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that 
Members of the House have the power, as long as they repre- 
sent the people, to vote their money away as they see fit, but 
they are responsible to their constituents for so doing. There- 
fore, if they want to appropriate money to pay janitors of com- 
mittees that have not been in existence during this Congress, 
they can do it, and let their constituents say whether or not 
they approve their action in regard to the matter. This very 
resolution was recommitted at an early stage of this session, 
showing clearly that it was the temper of the House that these 
janitors be not paid; and yet, in the face of that action of the 
House, the gentlemen who haye had charge of these committee 
rooms have deliberately kept them in their employ and now say 
that it will be a great hardship upon them if they have to pay 
the money out of their own pockets for the service. They knew 
very well what the House meant by its action when it recom- 
mitted the resolution, and it is too late now for them to come in 
and say that they ought to be reimbursed for what they have 
paid out for janitor service when the House clearly warned 
them against paying it. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Macon) there were—ayes 65, noes 75. 

Accordingly the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have three minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
three minutes in which to address the House. Is there ob- 


I move the previous ques- 


jection? 
There was no objection. % 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the Members of 


this House intend to deny me the same privileges and comforts 
in life which they now enjoy. I have no place to work except 
that which is assigned to me by this House. I have no place 
but a committee room in which to attend to such business affairs 
as may be submitted to me. Under the rule that was adopted 


providing for assignment of offices to Members I did not have 
the right to select a room in the Office Building. 

I was required to occupy a room in the Capitol building, and 
there I haye been in obedience to your directions two or three 
years. To repeat what I have said, I was denied by you the 
opportunity to occupy any other place where I could transact 
such official business as was committed to me. There is no one 
provided, by either rule or law, to clean that room—only such 
person as this House may from time to time see fit to assign. 
During the Sixtieth Congress, if I remember correctly, a janitor 
was selected by the chairmen of two or three committees; I was 
asked to join in the selection of a colored man, who was to 
receive and did receive $60 a month for his service. When this 
extraordinary session convened I had no working place assigned 
me and went back to the same committee room, where I haye 
been continuously. The same janitor continued to perform the 
same service. He has not only cleaned the room I have occu- 
pied, but also the committee rooms of two or three other com- 
mittees. I have seen him working about there. This same 
janitor has carried the mail to our committee rooms. We have 
had no other means of supply. I have no objection to carrying 
the mail from the post-office, but that service, along with all his 
other work, he has performed well and faithfully. He has also 
taken all of the waste paper out and carried it away. That 
service I will not perform. I haye never used a broom in the 
way of service, or carried a wastebasket to the dirt hole, and I 
am both able and expected to do better than that. You gentle- 
men have private offices in the House Office Building that have 
been well cleaned and well provided for properly at government 
expense. You certainly do not intend that I shall live with less 
comfort and less accommodation than you have. What objec- 
tion can there be to paying this janitor for his work, so well 
performed and so faithfully rendered? I intend to ask this 
House to unanimously render this man his just dues. 

Mr. Speaker, I am through. I understand the gentleman from 
West Virginia has a resolution which he will now offer and 
which will include janitor service for my room. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following privileged resolution from the Committee 
on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 102. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House, miscellaneous items, fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, com- 
pensation at the rate of $60 per month, from and including March 4, 
1909, and until the end of the present session, for the services of mes- 
sengers, who have also performed janitor duty in the rooms of commit- 
tees in the House wing of the Capitol not otherwise provided with such 
services, whose employment and payment shall be sanctioned by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will say for the informa- 
tion of the House that this refers to the janitors now employed 
in the Capitol proper. 

Mr. BURLESON. 
for? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Thirteen committees. 

Mr. BURLESON. How many janitors? 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Seven, provided they have 
all been doing service. 

Mr. BURLESON. Then, will the gentleman put in the words 


How many committees does that provide 


not exceeding seven?“ 


Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. I will accept that amend- 
ment. I move to amend by inserting after the words “ services 
of” the words “not exceeding seven.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit some remarks on the Senate joint resolution No. 40. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on April 3, when the tariff bill 
was under consideration in this House, I called your attention 
and that of all the Members who were kind enough to listen te 
me on that day to some very important facts. At that time I 
endeavored to show, and believe I succeeded, that you, or 
rather the Republican party, which, however, is the same thing, 
were not keeping faith with the American people. 

I pointed out at that time that for twelve long years you have 
been taxing the want of the masses instead of the wealth of the 
few. I pointed out that you more than eyer were continuing to 
tax the needy instead of the wealthy. You are increasing the 
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taxes on the necessaries of life and leaving untaxed the lux- 
uries of the few. At that time I enumerated a great many arti- 
cles, and called the attention of the House to the fact that you 
are revising the tariff upward, instead of downward as you 
promised, in spite of the pledges made by the President. Having 
secured success at the polls, the Republicans in this Congress 
flout the country and its needs. 

At that time I called to your attention the needs of the con- 
sumer. The laboring classes should not be forgotten in this 
revision of the tariff. I remarked that it was especially urgent 
that you keep the needs of the consumer in view, as the special 
interests controlling this Government are ever plundering the 
American consumer, and are ever on hand to see that you obey 
them, and are in a convenient position to command your 
attention. 

This special session was called by President Taft for the pur- 
pose of redeeming his pledges, and giving the community relief 
from the enormities of the tariff. It was called to bring relief 
to the consuming masses. It seems to me you did then and are 
now permitting this object to escape your memory. In my 
former speech I called your attention to the fact that you can 
not frame a bill that would produce enough revenue to meet your 
extravagant expenditures and criminal waste. On that occasion 
I pointed out, in my humble way, the course you should pursue 
and the methed by which you could easily raise enough money 
to run the Government economically. Lest I make the mistake 
of misquoting what I then said, I shall here insert a few para- 
graphs from my speech of that day. Amongst other things, I 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, the theory on which you are proceeding to raise rey- 
enue is wrong. You will find that you will fall short many millions of 
dollars in your estimate, because the extraordinary increases which you 
propose will stop importation, the result being the ultimate loss of rev- 
enue. However, Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much if you have ability 
to draft any bill which, if enacted into law, will give you enough rev- 
enue to meet the extravagant expenditures. What you should do, and 
what the people will force you to do, is to economize. I say, stop the 
extravagant appropriations; stop the raids on the Public Treasury, and 
keep within reasonable bounds and limits? Do not Increase the appro- 
priations $50,000,000 yearly, but reduce them. Stop the increasing 
expenditures of the army and navy, which are now five times greater 
than what they were twenty 3 ago; stop passing thousands of spe- 
cial pension bills, especially for people who are neither entitled to nor 
in need of pensions. I am satisfied that if a proper investigation be 
had the panman appropriations would be reduced from the enormous 
sum of $160,000,000 to one-half that figure. Stop the creatión of new 
ranks in the naval and military service. Stop salary “ grabbing.” 
Stop the graft that is going on at the Panama Canal. Do not use the 
government post-office as a political asylum, but place it on business 
basis and stop the deficit there. Stop filling every nook and corner of 
government buildings with your political henchmen. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people demand that you tax those 
who can best, in place of those who can least, afford it. They 
demand that you reduce the tariff on raw materials and neces- 
sities of life and increase the duties on luxuries. Do not tax 
the poor for the interest and benefit of the rich; equalize the 
taxes; tax the rich in proportion to their wealth. Pass a 
proper law which will provide for an income and inheritance 
tax; impose a fair tax on corporation dividends, on stocks and 
bonds of a commercial nature, and you will not be obliged to 
tax the people to death. [Loud and continued applause.] 

Give the Philippine Islands their independence; they cost this 
country over $40,000,000 annually, and we receive absolutely no 
benefit from them. Your last appropriation bill carried $1,044,- 
000,000; distributed, it means a tax on every man, woman, and 
child of about $12.20; six persons to a family means $73.20 each 
year. Add to this extortion, made possible by the high tariff, 
and you easily equal the foregoing sum, Therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
each American family under your last and the present Repub- 
lican administration is taxed annually to the tune of about 
$146.40. How much longer do you believe the people will stand 
for this? 

Mr. Speaker, if you will follow the advice I then gave you 
in this matter, you will not find it necessary to tax the American 
wage-earner to denth as you are doing now. The House bill was 
bad, and I voted against it, but the Senate bill is much worse. 
I was in hopes that we, the people’s representatives in this 
House, would be permitted to exercise our constitutional pre- 
rogative of initiating revenue measures; but such is the control 
of the special interests, so firmly are they intrenched in privi- 
lege, that they brazenly force down the throat of this House 
their amendments, and so thoroughly are we entrapped by these 
elass-conscious evil doers and tariff robbers that we were not 
allowed to introduce and secure a single amendment to the bill 
when it was reported back from the Senate. 

We were again obliged to*vote blindly on 847 Senate amend- 
ments. Just why the Members of this House should not have 
the right to vote on at least the most important of these amend- 
ments separately I can not understand, unless it is that you 
are afraid to put yourselves on record before the American 


people. 
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In thus denying to the Members of this House the right to 
vote on any of these amendments separately, you have pexpe- 
trated on the country and on this House a farce bound to react 
on your party. Yet the play goes on, and I warn you now 
again that unless this misrule is changed your farce will be- 
come a tragedy, the leading rôle of which will be carried by 
the American people, and the end of which will be inglorious 
for the Republican party. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE INCOME TAX. 

To distract the attention of the American people from your 
shameful tariff bill and in a measure to try and allay the uni- 
versal demand for an income tax and an inheritance tax, you 
come in here with this joint resolution, providing for an 
amendment to the Constitution. By this you will seek to make 
the people believe that you and your party are really passing 
an effective income tax. You know this is not true, The 
Democratic party has been advocating an honest income-tax 
law for years. In fact, no sooner had the Democratie party 
been placed in power in 1894 than it passed and enforced an 
income tax. This measure, however, was declared unconstitu- 
tional by ovr Supreme Court. We are all familiar with the 
shocking, not to say disgraceful, way in which the court, by a 
vote of 5 to 4, reached its conclusions. Here is what the dis- 
senting justices said of the decisions of the majority in the 
income-tax cases: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—POLLOCK V. FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 

Mr. Justice White, dissenting on the first argument, said: 

“That by the foresight of the fathers the construction of our writ- 
ten Constitution was ultimately confined to this body, which, from 
the nature of its judicial structure, could always be relied upon to act 
with perfect freedom from the influence of faction and to preserve the 
benefits of consistent interpretation. The fundamental conception of a 
paaa body is that of one hedged about by precedents which are 
binding on the court without regard to the personality of its members. 
Break down this belief in judicial continuity, and let it be felt that on 
great constitutional questions this court is to depart from the settled 
conclusions of its predecessors, and to determine Them all according to 
the mere opinion of those who temporarily fill its bench, and our Con- 
stitution will, in my judgment, be bereft of value and become a most 
F to the rights and liberties of the people.“ (157 
J. S., P. 62. 

BSS oie og . ; 

zA e, a large sense, constitutional questions may not be — 
sidered as finally settled unless settled rightly, it is certain that 8 
parture by this court from a settled course of decisions on grave con- 
stitntional questions under which vast transactions have occurred, and 
under which the Government has been administered during great 
crises, will shake public confidence in the stability of the law. * s 

I have a 8 abiding conviction, which my sense of duty compels 
me to express, that it is not possible for this court to have rendered 
any judgment more to be regretted than the one just rendered. + 

“And in view of former adjudications, beginning with the Hylton 
case and ending with the Springer case, a decision now that a tax on 
income from real property can be laid and collected only by apportion- 
ing the same among the States on the basis of numbers may not im- 
properly be regarded as a judicial revolution that may sow the seeds 
of hate and distrust among the people of different sections of our com- 
mon country. a: s 

“Why do I say that the decision just rendered impairs or menaces 
the national authority? The reason is so apparent that it need only 
be stated. In its practical operation this decision withdraws from 
national taxation not only all incomes derived from real estate, but 
tangible, personal property, ‘invested personal property, bonds, stocks, 
investments of all kinds,’ and the income that may derived from 
such property. 

“But this is not all. The decision now made may provoke a con- 
test in this country from which the American people would have been 
spared if the cotirt had not overturned its former adjudications and 
had adhered to the principles of taxation under which our Government, 
following the repeated adjudications of this court, has always been ad- 
ministered. Thoughtful, conservative men have uniformly held that 
the Government could not be safely administered except upon prin- 
ciples of right, justice, and equality without discrimination against 
any part of the people because of their owning or not owning visible 
pro} 5 Ot because of their having or not having incomes from bonds 
and s 

“It is said in argument that the sage of the statute imposin 
this income tax was an assault by tue poor »pon the rich, and. oF 
much eloquent speech this court has been urged to stand in the breach 
for the protection of the just rights of property against the advancing 
hosts of socialism. With the policy of legislation of this character, the 
court has nothing to do. That is for the legislative branch of the 
Government. It is for Congress to determine whether the necessities 
of the Government are to be met, or the interests of the people sub- 
served, by the taxation of incomes. With that determination, so far as 
it rests upon grounds of expediency or public policy, the courts can 
haye no rightful concern. 

“Surely such exemptions do not indicate paT on the part of 
the legislative branch of the Government with the pernicious theories 
of socialism nor show that 8 had any purpose to despoil the 
rich.” (158 U. S., pp. 663-665, 671-675.) 

Mr. Justice Brown dissenting said: 

“ By resuscitating an argument that was exploded in the Hylton case 
and has lain practically dormant for a hundred years, it is made to do 
duty in nullifying not this law alone, but every simiar law that is not 

upon an im ible 8 of apportionment. Even the specter 
of socialism is conjured up to frighten Congress from laying taxes upon 
the people in proportion to their ability to pay them, It is certainly a 
strange commentary upon the Constitution of the United States and 
upon the democratic 8 that Congress has no power to lay a 
tax which is one of the main sources of revenue of nearly every civil- 
ized state. It is a confession of feebleness in which find myself 
wholly unable to join. 

< ile I have no doubt that Con 
mounting the present crisis, my fear 


ess will find some means of sur- 
that in some moment of national 
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yen this decision will rise up to frustrate its will and paralyze its arm. 
hope it may not prove the first step toward the submergence of the 
liberties of people in a solid despotism of wealth. 

“As I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court 
In this great case is fraught with immeasurable danger to the future 
of the country, and that it approaches the proportion of a national 
calamity, I feel it my duty to enter my protest against it.” (158 U. S., 


. 695.) 
5 Mr. Justice White, dissenting said: 

“The injustice of the conclusion points to the error of adopting it. 
It takes invested wealth and reads it into the Constitution as a favored 
and protected class of property, which can not be taxed without ap- 
portionment, whilst it leaves the occupation of the minister, the doctor, 
the professor, the lawyer, the inventor, the author, the merchant, the 
mechanic, and all other forms of industry upon which the prosperity of 
a ple must depend, subject to taxation without that condition. A 
rule which works out this result, which, it seems to me, stultifies the 
Constitution by making it an instrument of the most grievous wrong, 
should not be adopted, especially when in order to do so the decisions 
of this court, the opinion of the law writers and publicists, tradition, 
practice, and the settled policy of the Government must be overthrown.” 
(158 U. S., p. 712.) 

I feel about tbe decision of the majority of that court as does 
our leader, the Hon. Cuamp CLARK, who has spoken of that in- 
-famous decision as the darkest spot in the history of American 
jurisprudence. When, in May, 1895, the Supreme Court, by one 
vote, declared the Democratic income-tax measure unconstitu- 
tional, the people of the United States felt that a grave wrong 
had been done, not only to their property, but still more to their 
sense of justice. Because by overturning the established 
standards of century-old law in favor of property a “ decree 
had been wrested” and judicial injustice became law. To 
right this grave wrong I have always felt was a high pre- 
rogative which we should restore to that court by letting it 
overturn its erroneous opinion and by passing the income-tax 
measure giving the new members of the court a chance to help 
those of the minority to correct its errors and thus read out of 
“the Constitution a protected class of property,which can not 
be taxed without apportionment.” 

THE SUPREME COURT AND THE PEOPLE. 


In the dissenting opinions of the four judges of the Supreme 
Court you will find as harsh criticism as could be uttered by 
any qualified person. The federal judges usually place property 
interests before flesh and blood, before the life and liberty of 
the citizen, in a manner undreamt of by the average man. No 
decision establishing the dictates of modern human duty and 
making for human betterment but is met by the dissent of some 
reactionary judges, supposedly in the interests of property. 
Words and decisions of dead judges are of more importance 
than suffering widows and bleeding wrecks of workmen cast in 
the scrap heap of the industrially discarded. When, however, 
property is asked to pay its proper share of the vast burdens 
falsely charged to conserve it, these judges overthrow the stand- 
ards of century-old law and charge about for reasons to over- 
turn the principles that are claimed to be sacred as rules of 
property. Yet I have enough faith in my fellow-men to believe 
that it would have been better to have submitted to another de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which has had new blood injected 
into it since the former decisions were handed down. 

But what I really desire to say is that you Republicans be- 
lieve that you will succeed in misleading the people in the matter 
of this income-tax resolution. In this I believe you will be mis- 
taken. I am satisfied that when the Senate unanimously passed 
the joint resolution submitting the question of an income tax 
to the various state legislatures, it was thought that it had 
disposed of this, to you, troublesome question for years to come. 
And it is very probable that you will speedily discover your 
error. In submitting this question to the States you have invol- 
untarily set in motion the right of the people again to direct. 
This appeal to the reason of the people, the source of all power, 
is even more important than the amendment of the Constitution. 

The income-tax amendment now to be submitted to the States 
vitalizes an issue which for many years has been involved in 
the clouds of expediency, politics, and constitutional uncer- 
tainty. It takes up the whole question of justice in taxa- 
tion. It is no abstraction. It goes straight at the heart of 
plutocracy and privilege. It will be desperately opposed by 
all those who hold that industry and poverty should bear the 
chief burdens of government. It will be supported by those 
who maintain that wealth, frequently eager in quest of monop- 
oly and privilege, hereafter must bear its full proportion of 
public burdens. 

The struggle will center at first at forty-six state capitals. It 
will find an echo in every hamlet. It will be transferred at 
length to the House of Representatives, and whatever the actual 
outcome may be, things never will be quite the same again for 
the classes who benefit from taxation and those who are taxed. 
Although pledged in a way to the amendment, Republicans in 
the States may defeat it; but, even so, it will reappear, and 
you will meet it again at the polls. Although the amendment 
is merely permissory, it can not, if adopted, become a dead 


letter. The forces aroused to secure its acceptance will be 
powerful enough to compel the use of the authority which it 
confers. The question thus sent to the States will probably be 
back again clamorously before the expiration of this Congress. 

Income taxes and tariff taxes laid for the benefit of favored 
interests are forever at war. They do not thrive on the same 
soil. The more we tax earnings the less we shall tax con- 
sumption. The more we tax wealth the less we shall tax poy- 
erty. The more we see of justice the less alluring must in- 
justice appear. Whether you appreciate the fact or not, we 
have given the country an issue which in due time will search 
out and uproot economic wrongs on which you as a party 
long prospered. 

You have at last been forced to appeal to the people, to 
American sovereignty, and, I say to you to-day, the action of 
the masses not only will be certain, but that it will be the be- 
ginning of the redistribution of the incidents of taxation and 
of social betterment. The masses are beginning to feel their 
class-conscious unity and will force the States to accept this 
amendment. I do not question but that the necessary nember 
of States will eventually indorse this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. Those legislatures that are swayed by the 
bondholders and their bosses may prove recreant. The refusal 
of only twelve States to accept this amendment will mean its de- 
feat. We can, therefore, understand what tremendous pressure 
will be brought to bear to cause its rejection, since the same 
interests that are so greatly interested in maintaining high 
tariff rates will use their sinister or honeyed arguments in a 
frantic effort to prevent the acceptance of the income-tax amend- 
ment in at least twelve of the States. For a time they may suc- 
ceed, because the methods of organized plunder have been ef- 
fective, and the political, judicial, and social rewards they offer 
tempt some men. In due time, however, the will of the masses 
will prevail, during which time the American people will be 
obliged to continue, as in the past, to bear the wasteful] ex- 
penditures under your Republican misrule. 

Being heart and soul in favor of an income tax, and being 
prevented by the rules of this House, and by the Republican 
majority responsible for those rules, from voting for a real, 
immediate, and effective income tax, I shall do all in my power 
to have the amendment. to the Constitution adopted in my 
State as soon as possible. It is my earnest hope that the Amer- 
ican people may see through the confidence game played by the 
Republican party, and will at last throw off the shackles which 
bind them, and thus overcome the greed of the special interests 
sufficiently to compel, in due time, at least thirty-six States to 
adopt the proposed amendment to the Constitution. 

England and other monarchical countries have an income tax, 
which helps to defray one-half of the government expenditures. 

In my speech of April 3 I called the country’s attention to a 
method by which we could easily secure enough revenue to run 
the Government without levying such heavy taxes upon the 
dinner tables and upon the backs of the masses. At that time 
I suggested a graduated income tax, an inheritance tax, a tax 
on bonds and stock certificates, and a tax on corporation divi- 
dends; I am pleased that President Taft a few days later 
not only indorsed and advocated one of my propositions, but 
forced on the Senate a corporation-dividend tax, one of my 
proposals. But he has neglected to say a kind word as to the 
income or inheritance tax. The least important he put first at 
the expense of the vital principle. It is charged that the cor- 
poration-dividend tax was inserted for the purpose of killing the 
income and inheritance tax and to save the Republican ma- 
chine in the Senate. The habit of stealing ideas from our party 
and mangling them before enactment continues. 

It was in the same way that President Roosevelt, subsequent 
to the introduction in this House of my employees’ compensation 
bill, openly advocated the passage of that measure, appreciating, 
as he told me, the justice of a bill that provided for the imme- 
diate relief of those who were injured in the handling of inter- 
state commerce. 

Instead of adopting some such bill as was indorsed and ndyo- 
cated by President Roosevelt—my compensation bill, No. 25408, 
Sixtieth Congress, second session; now revised as H. R. 1 of this 
present session—whereby the employees of railroads obtain 
immediate compensation when killed or injured, you passed a 
new employers’ liability bill, which, as I then stated it would be, 
has been declared unconstitutional, and which in no way re- 
lieved workmen in dangerous occupations from the horror and 
uncivilized requirement of suing the employers when maimed or 
killed in the service of the community. Just as you deliber- 
ately mocked the misfortune of railroad employees, of whom 
one is killed or injured every time six minutes tick away in 
every day and night, so now you are passing a badly drawn 
corporation-income tax, bound to be unenforceable for many 
years, if not declared unconstitutional in the last instance. 
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That is what the majority is playing for, and this will continue 
until the masses instead of classes control the Government. 

But while President Taft has advocated my proposal taxing 
the corporation dividends, the Senate managed to somewhere 
or other drop the inheritance-tax clause which the House bill 
contained, really the only redeeming feature of our bill. If 
these gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol really believe 
that the people will forget about the inheritance tax they are 
doomed to disappointment. I can assure them that the masses 
are only beginning to become class conscious. They are at last 
following the footsteps of the class-conscious rich, who hereto- 
fore have ruled the Nation and exploited the masses. That tax 
clause was omitted so that the rich people in the few New Eng- 
land Republican States will not be obliged to pay their fair 
proportion of their taxes, something which they are not doing 
at present, notwithstanding that they are the greatest bene- 
ficiaries under the present protective system. 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the income as well as the inher- 
itance tax is a just tax. It is a tax upon property and wealth, 
and not upon the man Why should we tax, as we are now 
doing, every man, woman, and child equally, irrespective of 
the protection they require; whether their earnings are a dollar 
a day or a dollar a minute; whether they earn $900 a year or 
manage to squeeze from the proceeds of special legislation hun- 
dreds of thousands, yea, millions, of dollars a year? The cotton 
mills of the East require battle ships of the Dreadnought class 
to keep open the door of cotton consuming China. The bankers 
of Wail street are ready to force a fight in the far East to 
secure a share in the swag of Chinese railroad exploitation, 
while the masses are required to pay the bills of these vast 
armaments from their petty needs, ground from them by indirect 
taxation, and yet the accumulated wealth for whom all this 
military and naval expenditure is made refuse to pay their 
share of the country’s expenses. Why should the masses be 
taxed by indirection more in proportion to their income under 
the present system of exploitation, which barely lets them eke 
out their existence, and go on enriching by their labor, than 
those who have more than they can ever use or want? I say 
to you, Mr. Speaker, that we should tax the property and the 
accumulated wealth of the country, and not throw its burdens 
on those yet unborn. 

Right here, permit me to read what former President Roose- 
velt said on the inheritance tax. I quote from a recent article 
of his entitled Give me neither poverty nor riches.” Listen! 

This indicates. that the ex-President and the present Presi- 
dent agree with a proposition advocated by my party and cham- 
pioned by myself for a great many years: 

The movement which has become so strong during the past few years 
to secure on behalf of the Nation both an adeguate supervision of and 
an effective taxation of vast fortunes, so far as their business use is 
concerned, is a healthy movement. It aims to replace sullen discontent, 


restless pessimism, and evil Ponana for revolution by an ve, 
healthy determination to get to the bottom of our troubles and remedy 


them. 
The multimillionaire is not per se a healthy development in this coun- 
. If his fortune rests on a basis of wrongdoing, he is a far more 
dangerous criminal than any of the ordinary types of criminals can pos- 
sibly be. If his fortune is the result of great services rendered, well 
and good; he deserves respect and reward for such service, although 
we must remember to pay our homage to the service itself, and not to 
the fortune, which is the mere reward of the service; but when his for- 
tune is passed on to some one else, who has not rendered the service, 
then the Nation should impose a heavily graded progressive inheritance 
tax, a singulariy wise and unobjectionable kind of tax. It would be a 
particularly good thing if the tax bore heaviest on’absentees. 


And now I shall insert parts of what Hon. W. J. Bryan 
said on the floor of this very House, when speaking to the in- 
come-tax amendment of the Wilson bill, fifteen years ago: 


Extracts from a h delivered by Hon. William J. Bryan on the in- 
Fig the House of Representatives, January 30, 1894. Mr. 
Bryan said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: What is this bill which has brought forth the vehem- 
ent attack to which we have just listened? It is a bill reportes by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as the complement of the tarif bill. 
It, together with the tariff measure already considered, provides the 
necessary revenue for the support of the Government. * * * 

In not give all the reasons which led the committee to recom- 
mend this tax, but will s two of the most important. The stock- 
holder in a corporation limits his liability. When the statute creating 
the corporation is fully complied with the individual stockholder is se- 
cure, except to the extent fixed by the statute, whereas the entire prop- 
rig Mer the individual is ordinarily liable for his debts. Another reason 
is that corporations enjoy certain privileges and franchises. Some are 
given the right of eminent domain, while others, such as street car com- 
panies, are given the right to use the streets of the city—a franchise 
which increases in value with each passing year. Corporations occupy 
the time and attention of our federal courts and enjoy the protection 
of the Federal Government, and as they do not ordinarily pay taxes the 
committee felt justified in proposing a light tax upon t 7 

the committee of showing hostility to 
hairman, we are not hostile to 9 
fictitious per- 
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In Prussia the income tax has been in operation for about twenty 
goorn incomes under 900 marks are exempt, and the tax ranges from 
— t 1 per cent to about 4 per cent, according to the size of the 

co 


Austria has tried the income tax for thirty years, the exemption being 
about $113, and the rate ranging from § per cent up to 20 per cent. 

e sum is collected from an income tax in Italy; only incomes 
under $77.20 are exempt, and the rate runs up as high as 13 per cent 
on some incomes. 

In the Netherlands the income tax has been in operation since 1823. 
At present incomes under $260 are exempt, and the rate ranges from 2 
per cent to 38 per cent, the latter rate being paid upon incomes in 
excess of $3,280. 

In Zurich, Switzerland, the income tax has been in operation for 
more than half a century. Incomes under $100 are exempt, and the 
rate ranges from about 1 per cent to almost 8 per cent, according to the 
size of the income. 

It will be thus seen that the income tax is no new device, and It 
will also be noticed that the committee has proposed a tax lighter In 
rate and more liberal in exemption than that imposed in any of the 
countries named. 

If I were consulting my own preference, I would rather have a 
graduated tax, and I lieve that such a tax could be defended not 
only upon principle, but upon grounds of public policy as well; but I 
gladly accept this bill as offering a more equitable plan for making up 
the deficit in our revenues than any other which has been proposed. 

> $ + s 0 . Kd > 

But gentlemen have denounced the income tax as class legislation, 
because it will affect more people in one section of the country than in 
another. Because the wealth of the country is to a large extent cen- 
tered in certain cities and States does not make a bill sectional which 
imposes a tax in proportion to wealth. If New York and Massachu- 
setts pay more tax under this law than other States, it will be because 
they have more taxable incomes within their borders, And why should 
not those sections pay most which enjoy most? 

* e 2 s * $ 0 

It is hardly necessary to read authorities to the House. There is no 
more just tax upon the statute books than the income tax, nor can any 
tax be proposed which is more equitable; and the principle is sustained 
by the most distinguished writers on political economy. Adam Smith 


says: 

“The subjects of every state ought to contribute to the support of 
the government as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state. In the observation or neglect 
of t n maxim consists what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation.” 

The income tax is the only one which really fulfills this requirement. 
But it is said that we 15 out some person with a large Income and 
make him pay more than his share. And let me eall attention here to 
a fatal mistake made by the distinguished gentleman from New York, 
Mr. Cockran. You who listened to his speech would have thought 
that the income tax was the only federal tax proposed; you would have 
supposed that it was the object of this bill to collect the entire revenue 
from an income . The gentleman forgets that the pending tariff 
bill will collect upon imports more than $120,000,000—nearly ten times 
as much as we propose to collect from the individual income tax. 
Everybody knows that a tax upon consumption is an unequal tax, and 
that the poor man, by means of it, pays far out of proportion to the in- 
come which he enjoys. 


I read the other day in the New York World—and I gladly join in 
ascribing praise to that great daily for its courageous 22 upon this 
subject the home of 


behalf of the common 8 description o 
the richest woman in the United States. She owns pr ty estimated 
at $60,000,000 and enjoys an income which can scarcely be less than 

3,000,000, yet she lives at a cheap boarding house and only spends a 
ew hundred dollars a year. That woman, under your indirect system of 
taxation, does not as much toward the support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a labo man whose income of $500 is spent upon his family. 
Why, sir, the gentleman from New York, Mr. Cockran, said that the 
poor are opposed to this tax because they do not want to be deprived 
of participation in it, and that taxation instead of being a sign of servi- 
tude is a ba of freedom. If taxation is a badge of freedom, let me 
assure my à that the poor people of this country are covered all 
over with the insignia of freemen. > 

Notwithstanding the exemption proposed by this bill, the people 
whose incomes are less than 14.500 will still contribute far more than 
their just share to the support of the Govrenment. The gentleman 
says that he 1 3 this tax in the interest of the poor. Oh, sirs, is it 
not enough to betray the cause of the r—must it be done with a kiss? 
Would it not be fairer for the his burnished lance 
full in the face of the toiler, and not plead for the great fortunes of 
this country under cover of the poor man's name? The gentleman 
also tells us that the rich will welcome this tax as a means of securing 
greater power. Let me call Phoned attention to the resolution passed by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce. I wonder how many poor men 
Here are the resolutions passed at a 
. The newspaper account says: 
p ring ‘the pro 1 to impose an 

income tax is unwise, unpolitic, and unjust for the following reasons : 
“ First. Experience during our late war demonstrated that an income 
tax was inquisitorial and odious to our people, and only tolerated as 
a war m and was abrogated by universal consent as soon as the 


ntleman to flin 


easure, 
condition of the country permitted. 


“Second. Experience has also shown that it Is expensive to put in 
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opposed by such distinguished Republicans as Senator Sherman, of 
olio: Senator Morton, of Indiana; and Senator Howe, of Wisconsin. 
It was also opposed in the House by Mr. Voorhees, and by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Holman] 
Mr. PATTERSON. And by Roger 5 Mills. 
Mr. Bryan. Yes; by Roger Q. Mills, I am informed, and a host of 
others. Not only did the Senators mentioned oppose repeal, but they 
spoke with emphasis in favor of the justice of an income tax, 


* 


The chamber of commerce, in its anxiety to defeat this tax, has dis- 
torted the facts of history, and yet the gentleman from New York says 
that the rich favor the law. If, sirs, they favor the law, why is it 
that the opposition to the law comes oniy from the districts in which 
the wealthy live? Are the Representatives from those districts un- 
willing to do what their people want done, and is it necessary for the 
great agricultural districts to come here and force upon the rich dis- 
tricts of the United States a tax which the rich love so much? 

The gentleman from New York says that this tax is inquisitorial, 
that it pries into a man's private business. I sent to New York and 
obtained from the city chamberlain copies of assessment blanks used. 
The chamberlain writes: 

“The matter of assessing personal taxes is arrived at by interroga- 
tion of the persons assessed by either of the commissioners, which is a 
very rigorous cross-examination in reference to the amount of personal 
prepares: they have, and reductions are only made by an affidavit ask- 
ng for the same and sworn to before a tax commissioner of this 
county.” 

5 after giving in detail his stock in various banks, makes 
oath that— 

“The full value of all personal property, exclusive of said bank 
shares owned by deponent (and not exempt by law from taxation) on 
the second Monday in January, 189-, did not exceed $——; that the 
just debts owing by deponent on said date amounted to $——,, and that 
no portion of such debts has been deducted from the assessment of any 

ersonal property of deponent, other than said bank shares, or has 
heen used as an Offset in the adjustment of any assessment for personal 
property; whether in this or in any other county or State, for the year 
89—, or incurred in the purchase of nontaxable property or securities, 
or for the purpose of evading taxation.” 

Is the proposed tax any more inquisitorial than that? 

In Connecticut the citizen is required to give the number and value 
of various domestic animals, the number of watches, the value of 
jewelry, household furniture, library, ete. ; also bonds, stocks, money at 
interest, and money on deposit. Is the proposed tax any more inquisi- 
torial than that? 

In Nebraska the citizen is 8 to give the number and value of 
all domestic 1 watches, diamonds, jewelry, money, credits, etc., 
and what is true in Nebraska is true generally of all the States, Is an 
income tax more inquisitorial than those taxes upon personal property? 
I insist, sirs, that the income tax provided for in this bill is less in- 
3 in its nature than the taxes Which are found in every State 

the Union, 

But they say that the income tax invites perjury; that the man who 
has a large income will swear 3 and thus avoid the payment of 
the tax; and, indeed, the gentleman from Massachusetts iMr. Walker] 
admitted that his district was full of such ple, and he said that our 
districts were, too. I suppose these constituents whom he accuses of 

rjury are expected to pat him on the back when he goes home and 
bras about the compliment he paid them. 

If there is a man in my district whose veracity is not worth two 
cents on the dollar, who will perjure himself to avoid the payment of a 
ust tax imposed by law, I am going to wait until he pleads guilty 

efore I make that charge against him. 

They say that we must be careful and not invite perjury. Why, sirs, 
this Government has too much important business on hand to spend 
its time trying to bolster up the morality of men who can not be 
trusted to swear to their incomes. And let me suggest that gentlemen 
who come to this House and tell us that their districts are full of such 
a are treading upon Gan geronk proma; If a man will hold up his 

and to Heaven and perjure his soul to avoid a 2 per cent tax due to 
his Government, how can you trust such a man when he goes into court 
and testifies in a case in which he has a personal interest? 

If your districts are full of perjurers, if your districts are full of men 
who violate with impunity not only the laws, but their oaths, do you 
not raise a question as to the honesty of the methods by which they 
have accumulated their fortunes? Instead of abandoning Just measures 
for fear somebody will perjure himself, let them be enacted into law, 
and then if anyone perjures himself we can treat him like any other 
felon and punish him for his 8 

But gentlemen say that some people will avoid the tax, and therefore 
it is unfair to the people who pay. What law is fully obeyed? Why 
are criminal courts established except to punish people who violate the 
laws which 8 has made? The man who pays his tax need not 
concern himself about the man who avoids it, unless, perhaps, he is 
willing to help prosecute the delinquent. The man who makes an honest 
return and complies with the law pays no more than the rate prescribed, 
and if the possessors of large fortunes escape by fraud the payment of 
one-half their income tax, they still contribute far more than they do 
now to support the Federal Government, and to that extent relieve 
from burdens those who now pay more than their share. 

The gentleman from New York is especially indignant because incomes 
under 54.000 are exempt. Why, sir, this is not a new principle in legis- 
lation. ‘The exemption of very small incomes might be justified on the 

round that the cost of collection would exceed the amount collected, 
ut it is not necessary to urge this defense. The propriety of making 
certain exemptions is everywhere recognized. So far as I have been able 
to investigate, every country which now imposes or has imposed an 
income tax has exempted small incomes from taxation. Nearly if not 
all of our States exempt certain kinds of property, or property to a 
certain amount. If an 5 tends toward socialism, as urged by 
the gentleman from New Yor Si Cockran] and the chamber of com- 
merce, is it possible that socialism has taken possession of the States 
of New York and Connecticut? 
$ A $ * . $ 
The gentlemen who are so fearful of socialism when the poor are 
exempted from an income tax view with indifference those methods of 
taxation which give the rich a substantial exemption. They weep more 
because fifteen millions are to be collected from the Incomes of the 
rich than they do at the collection of three hundred millions upon the 
gooo wiet 5 or 8 1 van ee is made to 
equalize these burdens, not fully, but pa only, the le 
Sou 5 Bre aes An S ai = people of. the 
eny the accusation, sirs. s among the people of the South and 
West. on the prairies and in the mountains, that — find the staunchest 
supporters of government and the best friends of law and order. 
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You may not find among these people the great fortunes which are 
accumulated in cities, nor will you find the dark shadows which these 
fortunes throw over the community, but gr will find those willing to 
protect the rights of property, even while they demand that propert, 
shall bear its share of taxation. You may not find among them so mu 
of wealth, but you will find men who are not only willing to pay their 
taxes to 7 50 the Government, but are willing whenever necessary 
to offer up their lives in its defense. 

These people, sirs, whom you call anarchists ” because they ask that 
the burdens of government shall be equally borne, these people have 
eyer borne the cross on Calvary and saved their country with their blood. 

$ * * * * * * 

Is it unfair or unjust that the burden of taxation shall be equalized 
between these two classes? Who is it most needs a navy? Is it the 
farmer who plods along behind the plow upon his farm, or is it the 
man whose property is situated in some great seaport where it could 
be reached by an enemy's gun? Who demands a standing army? Is 
it the poor man as he goes about his work, or is it the capitalist, who 
wants that army to supplement the local government in protecting his 
property when he enters into contest with his employees? For whom 
are the great expenses of the Federal Government incurred? Why, sir, 
when we ask that this small pittance shall be contributed to the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government, we are asking less than is just rather 
than more. 

$ + * * + = * 

If any Democrat who has advocated tariff reform and denounced 
the present law is willing to go back to his people and say: “ Yes; 
the Mckinley tarif is a crime; its loads are heavy and its oppression 
great, but I chose to make you bear the injustice still rather than bring 
you a relief accompanied by a light tax upon incomes,' he can settle 
the matter with those whom he represents. If there be those who are 
willing to see their fellows oppressed “with burdens grievous to be 
borne,” and yet “ touch not the burdens ™ lest wealth may be displeased, 
the rest of us can still carry on the work of tariff reform, even if in so 
doing we must impose a tax which embodies the just principle observed 
by Him who * tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, I desire to here enter my protest against the 
false political economy taught by our opponents in this debate, and 
against the perversion of — which we have witnessed. They tell 
us that it is better to consider expediency than equity in the adjust- 
ment of taxation. They tell us that it is right to tax consumption, and 
thus make the needy pay out of all proportion to their means, but that 
it is wrong to make a slight compensation for this system by exempt- 
ing small incomes from an income tax. They tell us that it is wise 
to limit the use of the necessaries of life by heavy indirect taxation, 
but that it is vicious to lessen the enjoyment of the luxuries of life by 
a light tax upon large incomes. The; tell us that those who make 
the load heaviest upon persons least able to bear it are distributing the 
burdens of government with an impartial hand, but that those who 
insist that each citizen should contribute to government in proportion 
as God has prospered him are blinded by prejudice against the rich. 
They call that man a statesman whose ear is tuned to catch the slight- 
est pulsations of a pocketbook, and denounce as a demagogue anyone 
who dares to listen to the heart beat of humanity. 


The following from the Wall Street Journal of June 23, 1909, 
shows that even Wall street is beginning to see what influences 
the reformers must deal with in combating the reactionaries 


on the Supreme Court Bench. 
The Wall Street Journal of Friday, July 23, 1909, printed 
the following on its front page: 
JUSTICE BREWER ON INCOME TAX. 


s add to the sanctity of the law if our judges made 
ne the expressions of their opinions strictly to the 
bench. It is apt to lower the average man’s respect for judicial opinion 
when he finds that the judge off the bench is only an ordinary man, 
with an average set of ideas, and even a human liability to say things 
offhand not always distinguished for sound sense. Supreme Court 
Justice Brewer's decisions from the bench are always weighty as coming 
from a sound constituional lawyer. It does not follow, however, that 
his private opinion on the income tax carries any more weight than 
that of another man. 

It is true that Chief Justice Marshall said that the power to tax 
was the power to destroy. Are we, therefore, to collect no taxes at 
all, or are we to be confined, as the Supreme Court confines the Federal 
Government now, to only two ways of raising them? There are many 
intelligent Americans who would be willing to collect less revenue 
through the custom-house, and there are some who do not approve of 
the only alternative offered us. Because of what Chief Justice arshall 
said, are we to be limited forever to tariff and excise? 

80 stringently has the Federal Government been restricted by the 
Supreme Court that the States have gradually appro) riated a lar; 
number of methods of taxation entirely suitable for federal use. The 
only method 9 unappropriated by the sovereign States is the 
income tax. Justice Brewer's anxiety for the interest of the States 
seems a little bit forced. The authorities he quotes could have had no 
real idea of modern conditions and necessities. Justice Brewer himself 
talks of “ ironclads,” under the impression that such vessels still exist, 
sao pone of his other opinions might be brought down to date with ad- 
vantage. 

The crux of the matter is that nobody likes to pay taxes. Most of 
us are willing to encourage public expenditure, and even public extrava- 
gance, but we greet with indignant horror any attempt to collect the 
cost from ourselves. If there is one tax in the world which has proved 
itself to be fair, flexible, cheap to collect, and easy to adjust, it is the 
income It is, moreover, sound in principle, because public ex- 
penses are paid for out of income and not out of private capital, as they 
would be and are with inheritance taxes. 

Justice Brewer dees not want to pay income tax, and that is the 
meaning of his obiter dicta. A great number of people will sympathize 
with him, but they must realize that a condition of excise and tariff 
exclusively, at the flat of the Buprone Court of the United States, de- 
prives the Federal Government of taxing facilities it should enjoy. 


In nearly every foreign country the principle of the income 
taxation is well established. In England it is, and for over one 
hundred and twenty-five years has been, used to defray the ex- 
penses of imperialism, which here is thrust on those least able 
to afford it. In Prussia and some continental states those earn- 
ing small amounts are taxed. We need not copy this part of the 
European system, but the principle of progressive income taxa- 


It would perha 
it a rule to con 
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tion is bound to come, and I believe that we should begin with 
those earning $5,000 or more. The scales of taxation in use in 
Prussia are reduced to dollars from marks, and this accounts 
for the odd amounts in the Prussian income-tax figures. Every- 
one earning any amount is taxed, and the progressively higher 
charges are imposed on those best able to afford the charge. 
That is what the state imposes by dealing fairly and justly to- 
ward the community, and not by grinding the faces of the poor 
and lowly by increased indirect taxes. 

From the Prussian income-taz law of June 19, 1906, in force at present. 

{Chapter II, Taxes. Amounts based: Section 17.] 


The income tax, unless applied to section 
18, amounts annually with an income 


More Amount of 
a than— kTnerading— ý 


$214.70 $249.90 $1.48 

249.90 285.60 2.14 

285.60 321.30 2.86 

$21.30 357.00 3.81 

357.00 392.70 5.00 

392.70 428.40 6.19 

428. 40 499.80 7.38 

499.80 571.20 8.57 

571.20 642.60 10.46 

642.60 714.00 12.38 

714.00 856.80 16.66 

856.80 928.20 19.04 

928.20 999.00 21.90 

999.60 1,071.00 24.75 

1,071.00 1,190.00 28.08 

1,190.00 1,309.00 31.42 

1,309.00 1,428.00 34.75 

1,428.00 1,547.00 38.08 

1,547.00 1,666.00 41.89 

1,666.00 1,785.00 45.70 

1,785.00 1,904.00 50.46 

1,904.00 2,023.00 59.96 

2,023.00 2,142.00 59.98 

2,142.00 2,251.00 65.69 

2,261.00 2, 499.00 71.40 

Tho rate increases with higher More A For 
Incomes than— Including every Tax rate. 

$2,499.00 | $7,259.00 | $238.00 $7.14 

7,259.00 7,616.00 2357.00 14.28 

7,616.00 | 18,564.00 2476.00 19.04 

18,564.00 | 23, 800.00 — 80 
a Income. 


Incomes of more than $23,800, including 


24,990, are based on $952 
and are increased for every $1,190 by tax $47.60. 


Section 18: The income tax for corpora- 


More Amount of 
tions with limited liability pays from a Including 
net income of— than— tax. 
4.20 $249.90 $1.67 
2243.8 285.00 2.38 
285.60 321.30 3.33 
321.30 357.00 4.28 
357.00 302.70 5.71 
892.70 428.40 7.14 
428.40 499.80 8.59 
499.80 571.20 10.00 
671.20 642.60 11,42 
642.60 714.00 13.83 
714.00 785.40 15.71 
785.40 856.80 18.09 
856.80 928.20 20.47 
928.20 999.60 22.85 
999.60 1,071.00 28.66 
1,071.00 1,190.00 31.42 
1,190.00 1,809.00 35.22 
1,309.00 1,428.09 39.03 
1,428.00 1,547.00 42.81 
1,547.00 1,666.00 47.60 
1,666.00 1,785.00 52.36 
1,785.00 1,904.00 57.12 
1,904.00 2,023.00 61.88 
2,023.00 2,142.00 66.64 
2,142.00 2,261.00 71.40 
2,261.00 2,499.00 80.92 


The tax increases with higher More In seales 
theoma of— Including—| f Tax rate. 
„499.00 , 067.00 $238.00 99.52 
1.87.80 ＋1.454.00 357.00 14.28 
11, 424.00 | 23,800.00 476.00 23.80 
23,800.00 | 24,752.00 1,004.80 


income tax can accomplish, 


Prussia. The first table is for individuals; the second table is 
for companies with limited liability, and you will note that in 
Prussia, judges do not claim exemption from the income tax, 
and do not overthrow the legislation enacted by the people to 
save their pocketbooks. $ 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say that our conferees, 
in justice to this House, to the country, and themselves, should 
not only demand, but should insist on the restoration of the 
inheritance-tax provision. If, however, they should fail so to 
do, I am satisfied that it will result in a positive and deserved 
defeat for the Republican party. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend some remarks in the Recorp on the subject of tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULZER. Mr. Speaker, we are informed this morning 
that the Republican conferees on the part of the House and the 
Senate, having the tariff bill under consideration, spurred to 
some final action by the force of public opinion, and the insist- 
ence to some immediate conclusion by the whip of the White 
House, have at last reached an agreement among themselves, the 
Democratic conferees from the beginning having been completely 
ignored in the matter. Hence the tariff-tdx bill as it is finally 
agreed to, and doubtless as it will be written in the statute 
books, will be a Republican tax measure in whole and in part, 
and the Repuhlican party can not in the future escape responsi- 
bility for its enactment and its many iniquities, manifold incon- 
sistencies, and unjust discriminations, 

There is not a line in this outrageous Payne-Aldrich tariff- 
tax bill as embodied in the conference report that will give 
the promised relief to the overburdened taxpayers of the 
land. There is not a paragraph in this iniquitous tariff-tax 
measure that meets the long delayed expectations of the op- 
pressed consumers of the country. They demanded bread. The 
Republican leaders in Congress now give them a stone. It is 
the old, old story. Will the plain people of the Republic never 
listen? Will the consumers never learn? Sir, I warn the 
makers of the Payne-Aldrich tariff-tax bill against the dangers 
of further unduly imposing on the patience and the credulity 
and the confidence of the American people. It is a fact which 
can not be successfully denied that the plain people of the 
country are greatly dissatisfied with present conditions and 
with existing tariff-tax laws. They have been hopelessly de- 
manding relief for years. They are anxiously seeking to es- 
cape the tyranny of the selfish beneficiaries of Republican pro- 
tection. Staggering as they are under the burdens of class 
taxation, they are greatly disappointed with the provisions of 
the Payne-Aldrich tax bill. The Members of the House are 
now hearing from their constituents in no uncertain tones. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill is the merest pretense. The protests against 
it are coming in fast and furious from the corn lands of the 
West, from the cotton fields of the South, from the miners of 
the Intermountain States, from the people on the Pacific slope, 
and from the taxpayers and the consumers generally from one 
end of the country to the other, all crying out against the 
iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich tariff-tax compromise bill, in 
which nearly every schedule is written for the few selfish bene- 
ficiaries and against the general welfare of all the people. 

For years the consumers of the country have been clamoring 
for a reduction of unjust taxation on the necessaries of life. 
The Republican party promised relief. It was an issue in the 
last campaign. The Republicans promised to revise the Ding- 
ley tariff schedules in the interest of the consumers and the 
taxpayers. It was to be a revision “downward” in order to 
lighten the burdens of the poor, and with the view to bringing 
the necessaries of life within the realm of just and reasonable 
prices. How have the promises been kept? How have the 
people’s expectations been met? Instead of legislating for the 
consumers the Republicans have again legislated for the special 
interests, and have to a greater extent than ever before en- 
throned special privilege. Instead of reducing taxation and 
cheapening the necessaries of life, they have increased the taxes 
and added greater burdens to the backs of the helpless and the 
struggling consumers. It has been a tariff-tax revision “ up- 
ward” instead of “downward ”—a betrayal of the people. 

Let the facts speak for themselves. The Payne bill as it 
passed the House was a higher tariff-tax measure than the 
present Dingley law. Instead of lightening the burdens of the 
consumers on the necessaries of life it materially increased 
them. Nothing to help the consumers in the Payne bill. When 


the Payne tax measure went to the Senate, the Senate substi- 
tuted for it the Aldrich tax bill, the highest and the most in- 
iguitous tax measure in the history of this or any other country, 
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so far as the consumers and the plain people of the land are 
concerned. The two bills were then sent to conference, and 
the result of the conference is a contemptible compromise tax 
bill brought about through the instrumentality of the White 
House, which gives us a tariff-tax bill a little better than the 
Aldrich bill and a great deal worse than the Payne bill. If this 
conferees’ tax bill is now enacted into law it will increase the 
tax burdens of the consumers beyond the calculations of the 
finite mind and enrich the few at the expense of the many to a 
much greater extent than the present and existing Dingley law. 

Mr. Speaker, I cry out against this barefaced betrayal of the 
people. I denounce this gross injustice to every consumer in the 
Republic. I plead for a square deal for the plain people, and 
hope that enough Republicans will join the Democrats in this 
House to defeat this iniquitous conference repert. It would be 
much better for the people we represent for us to stay here until 
next December than to allow this outrageous betrayal of the 
rights of the people—this odious compromise conference tax 
scheme—to be enacted into law. It would be much better in 
the long run for the people to go on paying taxes under the 
Dingley schedules than to enact into law this conference report. 
It will be wiser, in my opinion, for us to now adjourn and go 
home and take the whole tariff-tax matter up again next De- 
cember than to permit the consummation of the Payne-Aldrich 
abomination. 

Sir, if the Payne-Aldrich bill becomes a law in its present 
shape it will burden beyond the calculation of the human intel- 
lect for years to come the struggling people of our country. 
During the past ten years the cost of living has increased nearly 
50 per cent. The Payne-Aldrich bill will increase the cost of 
living about 25 per cent more. It taxes every necessary of life 
from the cradle to the grave. It is a bill to foster monopoly; to 
make a few rich men a little more prosperous. It will create 
more trusts. It will take from those least able to pay and give 
it to those most able to pay. 
of the few, and does it all under the cloak of law. It is replete 
with legal trickery, full of concealed jokers, ambiguous in phrase- 
ology, and nearly every schedule contains a subtle discrimina- 
tion against the people incomprehensible to the ordinary mind. 

Mr, Speaker, I say again that one of the most important ques- 
tions before the American people is honest tariff reform along 
the lines of a material reduction of the taxes on the necessaries 
of life, in order to cheapen the cost of living, and to make wealth 
as well as toil pay its just share of the burdens of government. 
I am in favor of a fair, a just, and an equitable revenue system 
that will support the Government, wisely and economically ad- 
ministered, with equal justice to all and favoritism to none, 

. having a jealous care for our farmers and our toilers. I believe 
in taxing the luxuries of life and exempting the necessaries of 
life in so far as possible; and to this end, as I have said, I favor 
a graduated income tax along lines that will obyiate any consti- 
tutional objection. S 

Sir, I am in favor of genuine tariff reform in the interests of 
the consumers of the country and for the benefit of the wage- 
earners of the land. I am in favor of reducing the tariff taxes 
on the necessaries of life, and wherever they foster trusts or 
shelter monopolies. I would tax wealth more and toil less; the 
people less and plutocracy more. I would reduce the tariff 
taxes on all goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured in 
this country and sold cheaper abroad than at home. I would 
revise the Dingley tariff schedules in a business way in the inter- 
ests of all the people. The Payne-Aldrich bill violates every 
principle of democracy. It is the highest protection measure ever 
attempted to be written on our statute books. It is a bill for 
protection for the sake of protection, and not for the sake of reve- 
nue. The Payne-Aldrich tax bill violates the cardinal principle of 
Jefferson, “ Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 

Mr. Speaker, for more than ten years the increasing cost of 
living, mounting higher and higher each succeeding year, has 
been the most immediate, the most pressing, and the most uni- 
versally observed fact about economic conditions in this country. 
During all this period, while the cost of the necessaries of life 
has been growing more and more oppressive, the promise has 
been held out by the Republicans that when the country got 
around to tariff revision something would be done to remedy 
these conditions. And what is the result? The mockery of the 
Payne-Aldrich tax bill—to make matters worse instead of better. 
The people are tired of being humbugged. They are done with 
Republican promises. They have lost confidence in the willing- 
ness of invested capital to divide up on an equitable basis with 
productive labor, Sad experience has taught them better. The 
tremendous development of the great trusts; the annual multi- 
plication of multimillionaires; the heaping up of what Mr. 
Roosevelt so aptly called “swollen fortunes;” the systematic 
overcapitalization of all kinds of enterprises; the consolidation 


It robs the many for the benefit 


of management and the centralization of ownership; the advanc- 
ing of prices, in too many cases out of all reason, of the neces- 
saries of life—ali these things have caused a widespread distrust 
of the long-heralded philanthropic spirit of the greedy bene- 
ficiaries of protection. 

Now, sir, I reiterate that I am opposed to these unjust dis- 
criminations. They must cease. Wealth as well as brawn must 
be taxed and pay its just share of the burdens of the Govern- 
ment. I am in favor of true reform in tariff taxation—a revi- 
sion that will do substantial justice to all interests concerned 
and not rob the many for the benefit of the few and saddle all 
the burdens of government on the poor man’s back. The selfish- 
ness of the beneficiaries of the protected industries of the coun- 
try who have waxed fat during the past quarter of a century 
through the unjust discriminations of Republican tariff policies 
was never better illustrated than in the Payne-Aldrich tax bill. 
Reading the bill in the light of these unjust exactions one is 
forcibly reminded of Goldsmith's line: z 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend remarks in the Recorp on the subject of tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE] ? 

There was no objection. 


[Mr. GOLDFOGLE addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
remarks in the Recorp, and to incorporate the statement of 
pr s made in the tariff law by conference reports on H. R. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES MADE IN THE TARIFF LAW BY THE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H. R. 1438. 


Mr. Payne stated that he has had an investigation made based on 
the last census returns of 1905, sho the amount of domestic con- 
sumption of articles upon which duties ve been raised and also the 
articles upon which duties have been lowered by the bill as finally re- 
ported from the conference committee. This been done because 
comparisons have been made based upon the amount of importations. 

Duties have been lowered where they were too high under the present 
law, sometimes prohibitive in character, and for that reason the impor- 
tations were comparatively small. On the other hand, they have been 
raised in some instances where the tariff was insufficient for protection 
and the importations were very great. 

The follo table shows the consumption value of articles on which 
rates of duty ve been increased decreased in all cases where 
amount of production can be ascertained : 


Schedule— 


A. $11,105,820 
B. Earths and earthenware...............-...-2.22...| 128, 23,7% |’ 
©. 3,432,255 
D. 81,280,872 
E. Sugar------.----—---------—------_--___--__.---_..__._|  W0,965,953 |-.....-2.... 
F. 
G. „380,043 
H. 001,850 
I. 622.024 
J. 804,445 
K. 
A 742,646 
M. r 486, 468 
N. 1656, 598 
512,525 


Of the above increases the following are luxuries, being articles 
strictly of voluntary use: 
Schedule A, chemicals, includ rfumeri mades, 

and like Pr dl Sa SPR ea $11, 105, 820 


Schedule H. wines and liquors — 462, 001, 856 
Bchetuie: . . 
NS ae a er Ng ee 579, 850, 322 


This leaves a balance of increases which are not on articles of luxury 
of $272,662,203. 

In 8 this table the experts used all of the available informa- 
tion from the Census Office and other sources, but all of these are not 
sufficient to present the total consumption of either class of articles. 
If the total amount of consumption were available, the contrast between 
the amount of goods on which duties were lowered and those increased 
would be still more striking. 

The following statement is based on a comparison of the rates in 
the conference report with the Dingley law: \ 

INCREASES. 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS. 


The principal increases over the present rates are as follows: 
Oxalic acid from the free list to 2 cents per pound. 


Liquid anhydrous ammonia from 25 per cent ad yalorem to 5 cents 
per pound. 
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Manufactures of collodion increased 5 per cent. 
Coca leaves increased 5 cents per pound. 
Alkaloids of opium and cocaine increased 50 cents per ounce. 
9 soaps increased from 15 cents per pound to 50 per cent ad 
orem. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


A slight increase was made on the smaller sizes of plate glass. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS. 


Structural steel, when fabricated and fitted for use, was placed in 
the basket clause with a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem, an increase 
above the present law. 

There was an increase on razors, and also upon nippers and pliers, 
there being a specific rate with an added ad valorem in each case. 
„ plates were increased from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 

valorem. 

Chrome metal, ferrosilicon, tungsten, and other new metals used in 
the manufacture of steels were put on the dutiable list at a duty not 
2 15 per cent ad valorem. Tungsten ore was made dutiable 
a per cen 

The duty on watches was readjusted, remaining at about the same 
rates as the Dingley law. 

A duty of 1 cent per 8 was put upon the zinc in the ore where 
it contains more than 20 per cent of zinc. On zine with less than 20 
per cent there is a lower rate of duty. Zine now has a duty of 20 per 
cent ad valorem. 

There was an added duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound upon plain 
bottle caps, and on decorated bottle caps the duty was increased from 
45 to 55 per cent. 

SCHEDULE D.—LU MBER. 

The duty on shingles was increased from 30 cents per thousand to 
50 cents per thousand, 

A duty of 15 per cent was placed on brier wood and laurel wood for 
pipe maker's use, now free. 


SCHEDULE G.—-AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


3 Broom corn was taken from the free list and made dutiable at $3 per 
on. 

Sweetened biscuit, valued at over 15 cents per pound, was made 
dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Hops were increased from 12 cents per pound to 16 cents per pound. 

Figs were increased from 2 cents per pound to 24 cents per pound. 

Almonds were increased from 1 cent to 13 cents per pound. 

Pineapples were increased from $7 to $8 per thousand. 

Chicory root, unground, was increased from 1 cent to 14 cents per 
uk. Chicory root, roasted or otherwise prepared, was increased 
rom 23 cents to 3 cents per pound. < 

Lemons from 1 cent per pound to 13. 

SCHEDULE H.—LIQUORS. 


Wines and liquors were increased by an additional duty equal to a 
15 per cent advance upon the present duty. 


SCHEDULE I.— COTTON. 


This schedule was reconstructed and readjusted to bring the duties 
up to those collected during the first four years of the operation of the 
2 law and to the rates then collected under said law. Since 
that time the rates have been lowered, in some cases, from 60 to 6 per 
cent by court decisions. These new rates are equivalent to an addition 
on the whole, of 3 per cent ad valorem increase over that collected 
under the poemi law for the year 1908. 

osiery, fashioned, valued at not more than $1 per dozen, 
p dozen pairs. More than $1 and less than 
gey r dozen pairs, from 60 cents to 85 cents per dozen pairs. More 
Ben 50 and not more than $2, from 70 cents to 90 cents per dozen 
airs. 
z The remaining rates on stockings are the same as under the present 
aw. 


5 cents 


SCHEDULE J.—HEMP, FLAX, AND JUTE. 
Hemp increased from $20 per ton to 7 — 3 — pe ton. 
Hemp, hackled, from $40 per ton to $45 per ton. 
Certain high-priced laces made on the Lever or Gothrough machine 
increased from per cent to 70 per cent. 
The cheaper laces remain at the same rate as in the present law. 


SCHEDULE M.—PAPER AND PULP, 


Surface-coated papers, wholly or partially covered with metal, from 
8 cents per pound and 20 per cent to 5 cents per one and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; other surface-coated paper, from 2) cents per pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem to 5 cents per pound. 

Lithographic prints, manani post cards, cigar labels, decalco- 
manias, and other like articles, have been readjusted as to classifica- 
tion and rates. On many of these there has been an increase, while on 
some of them the rates remain practically the same. It is not possible 
at this time to state exactly the changes made, 

SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES, 

Fireworks other tban firecrackers increased from 20 per cent ad 
yalorem to 12 cents per pound. 

Wearing apparel made of fur increased from 35 per cent to 50 


er cent. 
r The jewel 8 has been recast, with new and specific defi- 
nitions, and this being an article of luxury, the duties on the higher 


riced articles have been increased and on the lower priced reduced. 
Ender the ng law the duty is 60 per cent ad valorem. Under 
the pro bill the duties run from 45 per cent to 85 per cent. 

Pencil leads have been changed from ad valorem to specific rates, 
with slight increase in duty. 

Moving-picture films and kindred articles are provided specifically 
for the first time in this law. The negatives are gwa a rate of 2 

r cent ad valorem and the positives a rate of 14 cents per linear 
et Under the present law they were 20 per cent and upward. 

DECREASES. 
The principal reductions from the present law are as follows: 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS. 

Boracic acid from 5 cents to 3 cents per pound. 

Chromic acid and lactic acid from 3 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Salicylic acid from 10 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Tannic acid or tannin from 50 cents to 35 cents per pound. 

Gallic acid from 10 cents to 8 cents per pound. 

Tartaric acid from 7 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Alum from one-half of 1 cent to three-eighths of a cent per pound. 

Sulphate of ammonia, now dutiable at three-tenths cent per pound, 
is transferred to the free list. 
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Argols and wine lees m 5 
vain rgol a fro cents per pound to 5 per cent ad 
cents per pound. 
pound á 


Cream of tartar from 6 cents to 5 

Borax from 5 cents to 2 cents per K 

Hie a of lime and other borate material from 4 cents to 2 cents per 

Chloroform from 20 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin from 50 cents to 40 cents 
per pound. If in sheets, etc., from cents to 45 cents per pound. 

Copperas now dutiable at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound reduced to 
fifteen-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphuric ethers reduced from 40 to 8 cents per pound. 

Spirita of nitrous ether from 25 to 20 cents per pound. 

ruit ethers, 8 or essences from 52 to 81 per pound. All other 
ethers from $1 to 50 cents per pound. 

Gelatin, glue, isinglass, valu at not above 10 cents per pound, is 
reduced from 24 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Iodoform from $1 to 75 cents per pound. 

Licorice, all forms of, from 4h cents per poupa to 24 cents per pound. 

Cotton-seed oil and croton oll are transferred from the dutiable list 
to the free list. x 

Flax: , linseed, and poppy-seed oil are reduced from 20 cents to 15 
cents per gallon. 

5 t oll reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents per gallon, 

Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and umber and 
umber earths, if ground in oil or water, reduced from 13 cents per 
pound to 1 cent per pound. 

Orange mineral from 38 cents to 31 cents per pound. 

Red lead, from 24 to 21 cents per pound. 

Varnishes reduced from 35 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Methylated and spirit varnishes reduced from $1.32 per gallon and 35 
per cent ad valorem to 35 cents per gallon and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Vermilion red, containing lead, from 5 cents per pound to 4% cents 


pen penna 
ite lead, white paint, and pigment containing lead, from 2% cents 


per Reuna to 24 cents 477 pound. 
Whiting and Paris white, ground in oll or putty, from 1 cent to one- 
half of 1 cent per pound. 


Lead: Acetate of, white, from 3} cents per pound to 3 cents per 

und. Brown, gray, or yellow, from 24 cents to 2 cents per pound. 
Nitrate of, from 23 cents to 21 cents per pound; litharge, from 23 
cents to 24 cents per pound. 

Bichromate and chromate of potash, from 3 cents to 24 cents per 


und. 
Powniorate of potash, from 24 cents to 2 cents Ped pound. 

Plasters, healing, etc., from 35 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Santonin, from $1 to 50 cents per pound. 

Crystal carbonate of soda, from three-tenths of 1 cent to one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound; chlorate of soda, from 2 cents to 14 cents per 


pound. 

Hydrate of or caustic soda, from three-fourths of 1 cent to one-half 
of 1 cent per pound; nitrate of soda, from 23 to 2 cents per pound. 

Sal soda or soda crystals, not concentrated, from two-tenths of 1 cent 
to one-sixth of 1 cent per pona 

Soda ash, from tarde sg ths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound; arseniate of soda, from 1} cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, from one-half of 1 cent to 
three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, from $1.25 per ton to $1 

r ton. 
P Sponges and manufactures of, from 40 per cent to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Strychnia or strychnine, from 30 cents to 15 cents per ounce. 

Sulphur, refined or sublimed, or flowers of, from $8 per ton to $6 


per ton. 
Vanillin, from 80 cents per ounce to 20 cents per ounce. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE, 


Fire brick, glazed, enameled, etc., reduced from 45 per cent to 35 per 
cent ad valorem; brick, other than fire brick, if glazed, enameled, etc., 
reduced from 45 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, from 50 cents to 30 cents per ton; if 
ground or calcined, from $2.25 to $1.25 per ton. 

Filter tubes, from 45 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem, 

Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, smaller glass, 
and cheaper values, reduced one-eighth of a cent per pound. 

Onyx in block, from $1.50 per cubic foot to 65 cents per cubic foot. 

Marble, sawed or dressed, over 2 inches in thickness, from $1.10 to 
$1 per cubic foot. Slabs or paving tiles of the same containing not 
less than 4 superficial inches, and not more than 1 inch in thickness, 
from 12 to 10 cents per superficial foot; if more than 1 inch and not 
more than 14 inches in thickness, from 15 to 10 cents per superficial 
foot; if more than 13 inches and not more than 2 inches in thickness, 
from 18 cents to 124 cents per superficial foot; if rubbed in whole or in 
part, from 3 cents per superficial foot, in additon, to 2 cents. 

Mosaic cubes, not over 2 inches in size, from one-half to one-fourth 
cent; if attached to paper or otber material, from 10 cents to 5 cents 
per superficial foot. 

Granite, freestone, etc., not dressed or polished, from 12 cents to 10 
per cubic foot. 

Mica, cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, from 6 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; and mica cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound to 20 per 
cent ad valorem; all the foregoing to 30 per cent ad valorem; mica 
plates or built-up mica, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, 


Iron ore from 40 cents per ton to 15 cents per ton. 

Pig iron, iron kentledge, and spiegeleisen, from $4 per ton to $2.50 
per ton. 

Scrap iron and steel from $4 per ton to $1 per ton. 

aa iron from six-tenths of 1 cent to three-tenths of 1 cent per 

un 


Round iron, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, from 
elght-tenths of 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
Slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than bars, from five- 
tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
Charcoal iron, from $12 to $6 per ton. 
ms, girders, joists, angles, etc., not fabricated, from five-tenths of 
1 cent to three-tenths and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


Anchors, from 14 cents to 1 cent per pound. 
Tron and steel forgings, from 35 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. 
oop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge, trom five-tenths of 1 cent to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
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thinner than No. 10 8 not gogo — 5 No. patted from n of 1 


cent to four-tenths of 1 cent pe 


20, from 
at per pound. Steel bands or 


Cotton tles, from five-te: 
cent per pound. 

Railway bars and steel rails, from seven-twentieths of 1 cent per 
pound to seven-fortieths; railway fish plates, from four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Tron or steel sheets, valued at 3 cents per pound or less, thinner than 
No. 10 and not thinner than No, 20 wire ga aay seven-tenths to 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than 20 and not r 
than No. 25, from eight- -tenths to six-tenths of 1 
thinner than’ No. 25 and not er than No. 32, from . ents. to 
eight- . cent per pound ; thinner than No. 32. zeont 1.2 cents to 
nine-tenths cent per pomas corrugated or crimped, from 1.1 cents to 
eight-tenths cent pound, 

Sheets, polished vl lanished, or glanced, from 2 cents per pound to 13 
cere dine pound; if pickled or cleaned, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound 

on. 

Rolled sheets, of iron, steel, copper, nickel, etc., from 45 per cent ad 
valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

ho ten eat from 1% cents to 1.2 cents per pound. 

ingots, ingots, blooms, and slabs, ete., valued at three- 
—.— of 1 cent per pound or less, from three-tenths of 1 cent — 
pound to seven-fortieths; valued above three-fourths of 17 eent 
pound 5 not above 1.3 cents, from four-tenths to three-tenths 
cent per pound; valued above 1.3 cents a not above 1.8 cents, from 
six-tenths to five-tenths of 1 cent per pean: valued above 1.8 cents 
and not above 2.2 cents, from seven-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent 
pornas valued above 2.2 cents and not above 3 cents, from nine-ten 
eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 3 cents and not above 
cents to 1.1 cents per pork valued above 4 cents and 
ae above 7 cents, from 1.3 cents to 1. per pound; valued above 
7 cents and not ve 10 cents per pound, fr ag 2 cents to 1.9 cents per 
und; valued above 10 cents and not above 13 cents per pound, from 

.4 cents to 2.3 cents per pound; valued above 13 cents — not above 
16 cents per pound, from 2.8 cents to 2.7 cents per pound; valued above 
16 cents 1 not above 24 cents per pound, from 4.7 cents to 4. 6 cents 
per poun 

Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, from 
11 cents per 8 to 1 cent per pound; smaller than No. 13, and not 
— tee than 16, from 1; cents to 11 cents per pound; smaller than 

o. 16, from 2 cents to 211 cents 

Steel bars or rods, cold cold drawn, or cold hammered, o 
olished, from one-fourth cent per pound in addition to the above rates 
0 one-eighth se 1 cent 5 on stri 
or — * other than where cold 7 — 
pound addition oo the rates on plates to 


anvils, from p Reig ent to five-eighths of 1 — per pound. 


nths of 1 cent der pound to three-tenths of 1 


4 cents, from 1.2 


r pound. 


Auie etc., from 1 cent to three-fourt meler oe per pound. 
ksmith’s hammers and sledges, tra — and crow- 
—.—— . — ed of fron or steel, from Ins halt 5 of 1 cent 


pound. x 
D na Tedna or without threads or nuts, from 1} cents to 13 cents 
er poun: 
2 Cast: iron pipe, from fourttenths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent 
. hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, from 2 cents to 14 cents 


9 not less than three-fourths of an ma in diameter, from 1 
per posna; less than three-fourths o 
of an inch in 


nthe, and — not 
less than 

m 2} 
bes, from 
pearl, shell, or ivory 


niles Of ett N 
of hard rubber 


rem. 
etc., knives, with 
to 14 cents each; 
1 
from 5 cents each to 4 


nes S 
per dozen = "7 ienes in 


per pound 


Horseshoe nails and hob — from ae cents to 14 cents per pound. 
m one- of 1 


Wire nails, not lighter than No. 16 wire 
cent = four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; lightest than No. 16, from 1 
cent to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
Spikes, nuts, washers, s Borat; mule, or ox shoes, from 1 cent to 
three-fourths of 1 cent 2 7 — 
tacks, not exceeding 16 ounces to the anpren from 13 cents 
to Ave. el hths of 1 pera r beets 5 6 ounces, from 13 
cents to three-fourths of 1 cent per — 
Wee plates engraved, etc., from 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad valo- 
vet, from 2 cents to 11 cents per 1 2 — 
Crosscut saws, from 6 cents to 5 cen per foot; mill saws, from 10 


cents per linear foot to 8 cents per linear foot; pit and drag saws, 
from $ cents per linear foot to 6 cents per linear Bot: ci saws. 
from 5 . 8 B — aR = 
saws, from cents per pound cen nd, and cen 
= voee ad valorem all other saws, reaue ced. from 30 per cent to 

per cen 

Screws, more than 2 inches in 4 cents to 3 cents per 
pound; over 1 inch and not more thaws ee — a —_ to 5 cents 
per pound ; over one-half inch and not over 1 cents to 8 


„„ one-half inch and less, from 12 cents to 10 cents per 


und. 

Po Wheels for railway purposes, or parts thereof, from 13 to 13 cents 
. ingots, blooms, or blanks for the same, from 11 cents to 1 
cent per poun 

Aluminum, in crude form, from 8 cents to 7 cents r pound; in 
plates, and so forth, from 13 cents to 11 cents per pound 

Bronze powder, from 12 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Hooks and eyes, from 53 cents to 44 cents per pound, retaining the 
additional 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Monazite sand and thorite, from 6 cents to 4 7 per pound. 

Cash registers, eee machinery, linotypes and all type- 
setting machin ools, printing presses, sewing machines, type- 
writers, and all steam sh ots from 4 r cent to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. Embroidery and certain lace-making machines and machines 
used for the manufacture of linen cloth, and tar and oil spreading 
machines used in the construction of roads, are admitted free of duty 
until January 1, 1912. 

SCHEDULE D.—LUMBER. 


Timber from 1 cent per cubic foot to one-half cent per cubic foot. 
Sawed boards, planks, etc., of 1 8 and basswood, 
from $1 per thousand to 50 cents per thousand. 
All other sawed lumber from $2 per cee to $1.25 
DRESSED LUMBER. 
If planed or 3 on one side, from cide an 
per thousand; if pisned or finished on one — 
or planed or finished on two sides, from $ zga 
thousand : if planed or finished on three — from 23 80 — 2.37% 
r ee; if planed or finished on four sides, from $4 to $2.75 per 


posts, railroad ties, telephone poles, etc., from 20 per cent 
z d0 per LE 10 ath usanā to $1.25 per thousand. 
rom a tho 
Lind ood transferred to th o — 85 
PY g as a5 — cents per 1,000 3 to 20 cents 
Fence posts, from 10 per cent ad valorem to the 
SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 
Sugar, refined, from 1.95 cents to 1.90 cents per pound. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Cabbages, from 3 to 2 cents each. 
Bacon and hams, from 5 cents per d to 4 cents. 
Fresh meat, from 2 cents to Be cents per pound. 
Lard, from 2 cents to nt Bg 
Tallow, from three-fourths 2 1 cent per pound to one-half of 1 
cent per pound. 
Wool grease, from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent. 
Dextrin, burnt starch, etc., from 2 cents to 13 cents pe pa 
she 
„ P Sent per pound. 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent Pad 5 
r die pava — Paice 12 cents per hundred pounds to 11 
roa peanae bulk, from 8 cents per hundred pounds 
h d 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 
OOR not finer than 8 lea, reduced from 7 cents to 6 cents 


Single 

r poun 
15 u oo mags from 25 to 20 per cent ad 9 

mats, etc., from 5 cents 2 per 

CVT "per Cent ad valorem, when 
valued not above 15 cents per square yard; lued above 15 cents, 
from 10 cen upaa square yard and 35 per cent ad valorem to 8 cents 
ne miat 1 5 2 = cent ad valorem. PAG 


hy me ts per pound to 15 und. 
Olleloth, incl ding J "linoleum under 9 feet in width, From 20 20 cents 
ver —— yard 0 per cent ad valorem to one bracket of 6 cents 

and the other bracket of 8 cents = uare 2 and 
ee per can ad ve and over 9 feet in wid reduced 
— — per square 8 as 29 per ont ~ valorem — = bracket ot 10 
cen square yard an per cent ad valorem an e other bracket 
of 12 — per square yard and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

SCHEDULE K.—WwooL. 


On tops there was a reduction to readjust the Eee relations be- 
tween tops and yarns and other manufactured articles. There was also 
a small reduction on yarns and on cloths with a cotton warp. 


SCHEDULE M.—PAPER AND PULP. 


per thousand. 


ae thousand to $1.75 
d fongued a na ber 


A ge pieces. 


cents un 
Se pee 


9 ground wood pulp, from one-twelfth of 1 cen r pound 
to exemption m duty on pulp from any country not im g export 
Stink ps 5 cee aber 2% cents pe: 1 $6 
r, at no ve rom 
— cre 8 per ‘ton; valued above 2% cents a pound an 45 not 2255 a 
from 88 per ton to $3.75 per ton. 


Pa —— from 35 per cent to per cent. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES, 


Bituminous coal, from 67 cents per ton to 45 cents per ton. 
Gun , Valued at 20 cents and less per pound, from 4 cents per 
pound Da 2 cents ; valued over 20 cents per pound, from 6 cents per - 

n cen 

Matches in — containing not over 100 matches per box, from 8 
cents to 6 cents . ; imported otherwise than in small boxes, from 
1 cent to three-fou of 1 cent per thousand. 

Cartri 8 35 to 30 per cent ad valorem; blasting caps, from 
$2.36 to $2.35 thousand. 

Hides of cattle, — 15 per cent ad valorem to free list. Band and 
sole leather, from 20 per cent ad valorem to 5 per cent ad bushes 
Dressed leather made from hides of cattle, from per cent to 10 
cent ad Ifskins, chamois skins, goatskins, and other lea 
not provided for; from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. Patent 

not over 10 pounds per dozen skins, from 30 cents 
per pound and per cent ad . 70 27 cents per pound and 15 
pe cent ad valorem ; weighing over 20 pounds and not over 25 
rom 30 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem to 27 cents per 


pound and 8 per cent ad valorem; et ee leather, from 35 per cent 
ad valorem to 25 per cent ad va orem; boots and shoes made from 
leather from hides of cattle in whole or chief value, from 25 per cent 


ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem; made from other leather, from 
S aor TSN to 15 per cent ad valorem; shoe laces, from 
50 conte por s 8 and 20 per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Agri implements, plows, etc., from 20 per cent ad valorem 
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to 15 per cent ad valorem, and further provision to free list from 
any country admitting American agricultural machinery free. 
orks of art, including pamang and statuary, more than 20 years 
old, from 20 per cent to the free list. 
The articles mentioned in the remaining paragraphs are rated, sub- 
stantially, at the same duty as under the present law. 


ADJOURNMENT. : 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned, under its previous order, until to-morrow at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 11956) for a pub- 
lic building for the city of Eureka Springs, Ark.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11957) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at the city of 
Bentonville, Ark.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11958) to place 
in the competitive classified service all persons employed. con- 
secutively and satisfactorily for ten years or more in any branch 
of the civil service of the United States—to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill, (H. R. 11959) appropriating 
money for the erection of buildings at Central Branch National 
Military Home, Dayton, Ohio—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11960) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Middletown, Ohio—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 11961) to grant 
half pay to any employee of the Government under certain cir- 
cumstances—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 101) calling on 
the Secretary of the Interior for information, ete.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 11962) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Holtham—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11963) granting a pension to Winfield S. 
Hunter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11964) granting a pension to Henry Reilly— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11965) granting a pension.to Martin Gard- 
ner—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11966) granting a pension to Charles J, 
Owens—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11967) granting a pension to Michael 
Dolan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 11968) granting a pension 
to Caroline King—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 11969) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Greenwald—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11970) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Pearce—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 11971) granting an increase 
of pension to F. Kennerly—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11972) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Webb—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 11973) for the relief of the 
legal representative of James Taylor, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George E. Richards—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUFF: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting an increase of 
pension to James C. Welsh—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11976) granting an increase of pension to 
Jonathan Merritt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 11977) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Blacksen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11978) granting an increase of pension to 
Tobias Dietrich—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11979) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11980) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Hilliard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11981) granting a pension to Elizabeth J. 
Newingham—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 11982) granting an increase of 
pension to Seneca Corbin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 11983) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to John Scanlon—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MALBY: A bill (H. R. 11984) granting an increase 
of pension to John Larock—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MILLINGTON: A bill (H. R. 11985) granting a pen- 
sion to Flora H. Tallman—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNAPP: A bill (H. R. 11986) granting an increase of 
pension to Alanson A. Aldrich—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11987) repealing part. of 
act of February 18, 1909, relating to an increase of pension 
to Robert McGuire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11988) for the 
relief of the estate of Mrs. O. F. Moore, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legislature of New 
Mexico, praying for the enactment of laws to annul certain 
territorial acts of the legislature affecting the county of Sierra, 
in New Mexico—to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, petition of J. T. Shairrick and 250 other citizens of the 
counties of Quay, Roosevelt, and Guadalupe, in New Mexico, 
praying that Congress may take measures to assist in their 
support—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of Tenants’ Union of New York, praying for 
legislation to remove the tariff upon wheat—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONRY: Petition of the Associated Fur Trades of 
the United States, favoring Senate schedule on furs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Albany News Company, of Albany, N. Y., fa- 
voring the Beveridge coupon amendment to tariff bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Iowa State Retail Merchants’ 
Association, favoring amendment to the bankruptcy law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DRISCOLL: Petition of the Associated Fur Trades of 
the United States, favoring the Senate schedule on furs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ‘ 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Georgia: Petition of Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of the State of Georgia, favoring 
greater restriction of immigration—to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of New York State Bankers’ 
Association, against the inclusion of banks within provision of 
corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Retail Cigar and Tobacco Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, favoring prohibition of the use of 
coupons and similar devices in the tobacco trade—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORNES: Petition of the Associated Fur Trades of 
the United States, favoring Senate schedule on furs—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Henry C. Weiler, the American News Com- 
pany, and the Albany News Company, favoring the Beveridge 
coupon amendment to the tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: Petition of L. J. Callanan, of New York, 
favoring a duty of 10 cents per pound on tea and 5 cents per 
pound on coffee—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Associated Fur Trades of the United 
States, favoring Senate schedule on furs—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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Also, petition of the Retail Cigar and Tobacco Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, favoring support of sections 14 and 
15 of H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Anierican News Company, of New York, 
fayoring the Beveridge coupon amendment to H. R. 1438—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUFF: Papers to accompany bills for relief of Daniel 
Hilliard, Adam Bruner, Tobias Dietrich, Elizabeth J. Newing- 
ham, James C. Welsh, Jonathan Merritt, and Jacob Blacksen— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Petition of citizens of Woods- 
town, N. J., favoring abrogation of extradition treaty with 
Russia—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: Petition of H. C. Weller, for the Beveridge 
coupon amendment to H. R. 1438—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of New York State Bankers’ Association, against 
inclusion of banks in corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 1438— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Kentucky: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of Howard Newman—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany bills for relief of Zachariah 
Thomas, J. D. Campfield, and Josiah Morris—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for relief of Fred Bailor—to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany bills for relief of Joseph Dobson, 
T. J. Caskey, and John H. Winkfield—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 31, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Hate, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

FLOUR AND WHEAT TRADE IN EUROPE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report by Special Agent Mack H. Davis on 
the flour and wheat trade in European countries and the Levant 
(S. Doc. No. 149), which. with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, I present a memorial ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States and the two 
Houses of Congress, adopted by the Church of the Brethren, at 
their regular annual conference at Harrisonburg, Va., in June 
of this year. This brotherhood has always consistently stood 
for peaceful and amicable methods of adjusting differences 
whether between individuals, communities, or nations, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the memorial of this 
brotherhood be set out in full in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To His Excellency, the President of the United States, the Senate of 
the United States. and the Congress of the United States, greeting: 
Inasmuch as the Church of the Brethren has always favored arbitra- 

tion as a means of settlement of all differences, whether of a local or 

general character, basing our claims upon (1) Bible authority and 

(2) the promise of adjustment without a resort to arms, arising out 

of peace congresses and national peace conferences; and, feeling that, 

where timely and intelligent interference has been brought to bear upon 
belligerent forces, peace has been restored without bloodshed, and our 

Nation honored ; 

We, the Church of the Brethren, therefore in our national confer- 
ence assembled at Harrisonburg, Va., June 1 to 3, 1909, do hereby 
unanimously petition our Chief Executive and your honorable bodies 
carefully to consider the inadvisability of increasing the navy, feel- 
ing that whatever our beloved Nation does along the line of increased 
armament will greatly influence other nations and may precipitate 
war and bloodshed again upon us. We appeal to — therefore most 
earnestly in behalf of peace and righteousness. est assured that, 
in the responsible duties devolving upon you, you always have the 
prayers and assistance of our great brotherhood in your behalf. 

D. M. Garver, Moderator. 

G. W. Lentz, Reading Clerk. 

A. G. CROSSWHITE, Writing Clerk. 


Mr. SHIVELY presented the petition of W. T. Ferguson and 
sundry other citizens of the First Congressional District of 
Indiana, praying for the repeal of the present duty on hides, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 
Mr. GALLINGER, from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, 
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to whom was referred a letter from the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, transmitting a schedule of useless papers in that 
department which are not needed in the transaction of current 
business, and which have no permanent value or historical in- 
terest, submitted a report (No. 20) thereon, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. y 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CRANE introduced a bill (S. 3093) granting an increase 
of pension to Amos S. Bean, which was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TRADE RELATIONS. 


Mr. HALE. I present a letter from the Secretary of State 
relative to an appropriation of $100,000 to enable the State 
Department to further develop its foreign trade and trade re- 
lations. I move that it be printed as a document (S. Doc. No. 
150). 

The motion was agreed to. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. GAMBLE. I submit a resolution, which I ask may be 
read and lie on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 71) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: z 
Senate resolution 71. 


Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission is hereby directed to 
communicate to the Senate, at the earliest practicable day, list of 
the names of those now in the service charged to the State of South 
Dakota, including the city or town and the county which clerk or 
employee claims as his or her residence, and the date of his or her 
appointment; also a statement as to the number to which said State 
is entitled under the provisons of the civil-service law. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Senate to take up the urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11570) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the committee amendments be first con- 
sidered. } 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
‘amendments of the committee be considered as they are reached 
in the reading of the bill. The Chair hears no objection. The 
Secretary will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head of Executive,“ on page 2, after line 13, to 
ee DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


Foreign trade and treaty relation: For defraying the necessary cx- 
penses incurred in connection with foreign trade relations which come 
within the jurisdiction of ihe Department of State, under tarif legisla- 
tion and otherwise, and in the negotiation and preparation of treaties, 
arrangements, and agreements for the advancement of commercial and 
other interests of the United States, and for the maintenance of a divi- 
sion of far eastern affairs in the Department of State, including the pay- 
ment of necessary employees, at the seat of government or elsewhere, to 
be selected, and their compensation fixed, by the Secretary of State and 
to be expended under his direction, fiscal year 1910, $100,000. A de- 
talled statement showing expenditures under this appropriation shall be 
reported to Congress by the Secretary of State. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to insert: 

For defraying the expenses of the next meeting of the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1910, $15,000. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill to give us some explanation of this proposed 
expenditure of $15,000, because what information I have leads 
me to believe that this is an amendment which ought not to be 
adopted. I understand that it is a proposition to carry out an 
invitation which was issued twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
which has probably expired by limitation. The whole thing 
seems to be in a somewhat nebulous condition. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maine 
will permit me, the Senator from Texas raised this question in 
committee, and as I had offered the amendment, I was not 
prepared to give a definite reply. The Senator will remember 
that I said, in my opinion, it related to patents and trade- 
marks. The amendment was recommended by the State De- 
partment. I asked the Commissioner of Patents, who was 
greatly interested in this matter, to write me a letter on the 
subject, to which I trust the Senator from Texas will listen 
attentively. I ask that it be read from the desk. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read the letter. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 
- Washington, D. O., July 31, 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR SENATOR: A uest has been made through the State De- 

rtment for the appropriation of $15,000 to defray the expenses of the 

ongress for the International Protection of Industrial Property to be 
held at Washington, D. C., in May, 1910. 

In order to elucidate the nature of this congress, I will briefly state 
the history of this international union. In March, 1883, an Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property was con- 
cluded at Paris between the Governments of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
France, 120 the Netherlands, Portugal, Salvador, Servia, and Switzer- 
land. The United States was represented at this congress, but did not 
adhere to the convention at that time. The subject of this convention 
was the reciprocal protection of patents and trade-marks, and the main 

rovisions of the convention were to permit citizens of any of the con- 

racting states to obtain patents and register trade-marks in any of the 
other states, so that in consequence thereof they should have the same 
protection as citizens of the states in which the patents were obtained 
or the trade-marks registered. It was further provided that if an appli- 
cation for patent or for the registration of a trade-mark was filed in one 
of the contracting states it would have the same force and effect in the 
other states in a contest upon the question of priority of invention or of 
priority of adoption of a trade-mark as if it had been filed in such other 
states, providing only that the application in the latter for patents must 
be filed within seven months and for the e of trade-marks 
within four months after the wpe of the original application. 

This convention was adhered to by the United States on May 30, 
1887. It has also been adhered to by all the other principal commer- 
5 Including Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 

weden. 

In 1886 the sessions of the international congress were held at 
Rome, in 1890 at Madrid, and in 1897 at Brussels; at the latter con- 
gress substantial amendments were made to the terms of the original 
articles, further extending the reciprocal protection of industrial prop- 
erty. The United States was resented at that congress by Hon. 
Bellamy Storer and Hon. Francis Forbes. The President, through 
the Secretary of State, Instructed the delegates to invite the congress 
to hold its next session in the United States, at Washington, D. C. The 
invitation to meet in the United States was accepted, but the date of 
the meeting was not fixed, and the congress adjourned to meet again 
at Brussels in December, 1900. 

At the 1900 session of the congress certain amendments were made 
to the articles of the convention, the most important of which con- 
sisted in changing the period of priority in patent cases, above referred 
to, from seven to twelve months, and in extending the reciprocal pro- 
tection accorded to trade-marks and commercial names. The delegates 
representing the United States at this congress were Hon. Lawrence 
Townsend, Hon. Francis Forbes, and Hon. Walter H. Chamberlin, then 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. At this con also attention 
was directed to the invitation above referred to, and Mr. Francis Forbes 

uested that the date of the conference which was to be held in the 
United States be definitely fixed, and pursuant to this suggestion the 
con, adjourned “to meet in Washington on a date to arranged 
by the Government of the United States.” 

Another session of the international congress was, however, held at 
Berne, Switzerland, in 1904, at which’ Hon. Frederick I. Allen, then 
Commissioner of Patents, represented the United States. The attention 
of the congress was again called to this invitation, and it was resolved 
that the next official session of the congress should be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in May, 1910. 

Lo sessions of the international congress have been held since 1904. 

It may be stated In this connection that the delegates to these inter- 
national congresses are provided by the tive governments with 
credentials empowering them to formulate and sign 25 eg wenn relating 
to patents and trade-marks, which, when ratified by the respective gov- 
ernments, are effective as treaties. 

Although no official congress has been held since 1904, there have 
been semiofficial 5 of the association, the proceedings of which 
have been certified to the official congress as recommendations for the 
enactment of further agreements relating to sera and trade-marks. 
In 1907 one of the semiofficial meetings was held at Berne, Switzerland, 
at which Hon. Frederick I. Allen, Commissioner of Patents, was dele- 
gate. In 1908 a similar meeting was held at Stockholm, Sweden, at 
which Hon. Edward B. Moore, present Commissioner of Patents, repre- 
sented the United States. 

The congress which will be held in Washington in 1910 will be a 
most important 5 for the reason that it will be the official con- 
gress and will take under consideration such recommendations as have 
been agreed upon at the meetings of the semiofficial congresses. One 
of the principal matters to be discussed will be the question of the 
working of patented inventions within a specified period, and efforts 
will be made to reach international reciprocal agreements between the 
nations, whereby the hardship now imposed upon inventors by the laws 
of various countries, which require the working of an invention in such 
countries within a specified time after the granting of the patent will 
be modified or possibly abrogated. I will state in this connection that 
a resolution was passed at the Stockholm congress in 1908 condemning 
in no uncertain terms the working clauses contained in the laws of the 
various countries. 

Another important matter which will be discussed at this congress 
relates to the international registration of trade-marks, which, if ef- 
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fected, will provide that a trade-mark registered in an international 
bureau will effective throughout the territories of all the adherin: 
nations. The importance of such an a ment can not be oyveresti- 


mated, especially in view of the fact that the present laws of certain 
countries enable the citizens of such countries to readily pirate marks 
of citizens of the United States which have acquired great value 
reason of extensive advertising and exploitation of the merchandise 80 
under such marks in foreign countries. 

It is also believed that efforts will be made to reach an international 


that patent protection as well as trade-mark protection may be ef- 
fected throughout the territories of all the adhering states by the regis- 
tration of patents in the international bureau. 

Th 


be about 150 delegates to this congress, and in 
will be necessary arrange not only for the 
ent of those delegates, but to prepare programmes for the pro- 


ere proba 
view of the fact that it 
entertainm: 


ceedings and to take such steps as will be necessary to p for the 
meeting, it is earnestly urged that this appropriation be included in the 
present deficiency bill in order that the funds may be available in 
ample time to properly arrange for that international congress. 
inclose herewith copies of the text of the convention effected in 
1883, and which was adhered to by the United States June 11, 1887, 
and also the additional act concluded at Brussels December 14, 1900, 
which I have referred to above. 
Trusting that this explanation in the matter will be sufficient, I 


Very truly, yours, EDWARD B. Moons, 


Commissioner of Patents. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I endeavored to pay strict 
attention to the reading of the letter. I was interrupted once 
or twice by conversation, and I may not have caught it all. My 
recollection of the reading is to the effect that in 1897, twelve 
years ago, the President of thè United States extended an invi- 
tation to the delegates to hold the next convention of this char- 
acter in the United States, at Washington probably. That, 
however, was not done. The next conyention was held else- 
where; and in the meanwhile a number of conventions, prob- 
8 half a dozen altogether, have been held in foreign coun- 
ries. 

I should like fo know from the Senator from New Hampshire 
upon what authority the invitation was extended to the con- 
yention in 1910 which impliedly binds the Government of the 
United States to pay for the expenses of the convention. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There was some irregularity about this 
matter. In 1902 Secretary Hay asked Congress for an appro- 
priation for the convention, and it was not granted, notwith- 
standing the invitation had been extended from the President 
of the United States and accepted. There have been, I think; 
two conventions since that. However, the matter has been kept 
alive. It was spoken of in all the conventions abroad that they 
were to meet in the United States. The Secretary of State 
has requested Congress to make this small appropriation for 
the purpose. It seems to me that we are under an obligation 
to do this thing. We invited this convention at our own in- 
stance, the invitation was accepted; and while it has been de- 
layed somewhat, it does seem to me it does not relieve us from 
the obligation to provide means for entertaining the delegates, 
just as other countries have done. 

It is a very important matter, and I trust the Senator from 
Texas will not object to the amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Under the circumstances, I agree with 
the Congress in 1902 when it refused to make this appropria- 
tion. I do not think that this is such an amendment as ought 
to pass. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. s 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Treasury 
partment,” on page 4, after line 16, to insert: 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the Minneapolis and 
Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Company mpegs f erroneously withheld for 
carrying the mail during the fiscal years 1906 and 1907, as certified 
by the Auditor for the Post-Office Department, $1,659.23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 5, to insert: 

The time within which claims may be presented for refunding the 
sums paid for documentary stamps used on foreign bills of exchange 
drawn between July 1, 1898, and June 30, 1901, against the value of prod- 
ucts or merchandise actually exported to foreign countries, specified in the 
act entitled “An act to provide for refunding stamp taxes paid under 
the act of June 13, 1898, oon foreign bills of exchange drawn between 
July 1, 1898, and June 30, 1901, against the value of products or 
merchandise actually exported to foreign countries and authorizing re- 
bate of duties on anthracite coal imported into the United States from 
October 6, 1902, to January 15, 1903, and for other purposes, approved 
February 1, 1909, be and is hereby extended to December 1, 1909. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of Under the 
Smithsonian Institution,“ on page 8, after line 7, to insert: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


To pay Charles Starek for services rendered the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from January 16 to June 26, 1907, inclusive, and expenses, 
$ 


s! 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “District of 
Columbia,” on page 9, line 6, after the words “ United States,” 
to insert: 

And in case satisfacto: rice can not be agreed upon for the purchase 
of either or both of sai racts, or in case the title to either or both 
of said tracts can not be made satisfactory to the Attorney-General of 
the United States, then the latter is directed to procure said tract or 
tracts of land by condemnation, and the expenses of procuring evidence 
of title, or of condemnation, or both, shall be paid out of the appro- 
priations made for the purchase of the tracts. 


So as to make the clause read: 

The titles to the tracts of land to be purchased for a workhouse and 
a reformatory provided for in the act approved March 3, 1909, being 
“An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1910, and for other purposes,” shall be taken directly to and in the 
name of the United States; and in case satisfactory price can not be 
agreed upon for the purchase, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 20, to insert: 


Any unexpended balances in the “Act ma appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1909, and for other purposes,” to rent, 
equip, and care for temporary rooms for classes above the second grade, 
now on half time, and to provide for the estimated increased enrollment 
that may be caused by the operation of the compulsory education law, 
is hereby reappropriated and made available for the purchase, erection, 
and maintenance of portable schoolhouses for temporary use. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 6, to insert: 


Washington Asylum, District of Columbia: For additional amount re- 
quired for erection of udministration building at the workhouse for 
males to pay F. L. Averill balance due for preparation of plans and 
specifications for said building, $640.54. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military estab- 
lishment,” on page 11, after line 3, to insert: 

To provide for payment of extra compensation for the officers com- 

sing the board appointed to pass upon the eligibility of colored troops 

ischarged by executive orders on account of the Brownsville riot for 
reenlistment in the army, $1,500 cach, $7,500, the same to be in full for 
extra compensation for their entire services connected therewith. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, Brownsville has cost us a good 
deal of money. I believe the committee appointed by Congress 
to make the investigation spent about $30,000. It is now pro- 
posed to pay army officers $7,500, and that is much less than 
was asked, for a continuation of this hearing. My judgment is 
the hearing will never amount to anything. It has not done 
any real substantial good yet. 

I have an idea that when retired army officers are called 
upon by the War Department for the purpose of discharging a 
duty like this, the War Department has a right to call on them 
without giving them extra pay. An army officer is retired on 
three-fourths pay. . 

After reflection I am convinced, Mr. President, that the War 
Department has a right to call on the retired army officers to 
discharge such duties without extra pay. It is true that they 
asked for $18,000. The chairman of the committee struck that 
out and inserted $7,500 for all their services. I do not believe 
that a retired army officer, unless he is called into active serv- 
ice, ought to be paid for any work like this. We are very 
liberal, I think, and we ought to be, when we retire army 
officers on three-fourths pay; and if the War Department de- 
sires a retired army officer to perform such a sevice, I believe 
he ought to do it without any extra pay. 

For my part, I am going to vote against the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia is 
partly right and partly wrong. 

In this case these officers have to come to Washington, open 
an office, and acquire residences, and they will have to pay for 
extra expenses, which will probably amount to more than this 
small sum we are allowing them. Instead of being nearly 
$19,000 a year, the difference between active and retired pay 
und allowances of Officers of the grade of these officers, this is 
but $7,500 for the five general officers. The amendment ought 
to be sustained. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 10, to insert: 


The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to credit in the accounts of the disbursing officers of the sev- 
eral States, Territories, and_the District of Columbia such amounts as 
have been, or may be, disalfowed in their accounts for ments here- 
tofore made by them on account of the participation of the organized 
militia in the encampments, maneuvers, and field instruction of the 
Regular Army, under the provisions of section 9 of the act of Congress 
approved May 27, 1908, entitled “An act to further amend the act en- 
titled An act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved January 21, 1903.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 23, to insert: 


‘The appropriation “for six months’ additional pay to persons desig- 
nated to receive the same by officers and enlisted men on active service 
who have died from wounds or disease contracted in line of duty,” con- 
tained in the act of March 3, 1909, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1910,” is hereby made available for aber to beneficiaries of officers 
and enlisted men on the active list who die from wounds or disease not 
the result of their own misconduct. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was under the head of “ Department of 
the Interior,” on page 12, after line 23, to insert: 


49.890 special repairs to the Pension Office building, fiscal year 1910, 
500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 13, to insert: 

Capitol: For work at Capitol and for general repairs thereof, includ- 
ing flags for the east and west fronts of the center of the Capitol; flag- 
staffs, halyards, and tackle; wages of mechanics and laborers ; purchase, 
maintenance, and driving of office vehicle, and not init $100 for 
the purchase of technical and necessary reference books, being a defi- 
ciency for the fiscal years 1909 and 1910, $3,500. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether there is included in the bill a provi- 
sion for the construction of an elevator connecting with the 
underground passageway from the Capitol? 

Mr. HALE. The committee allowed that, and it will be of- 
fered in order. 

Mr. WARREN. I have it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It seemed to me that some provision should 
be made, and I did not find any in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 9, to insert: 

Senate Office Building: For maintenance, including heating, lighting, 
and ventilation, miscellaneous items, and for all necessary services for 
the Senate Office Building for the fiscal year 1910, $36,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 14, to insert: 


That the sum of $25,000, authorized to be expended out of the appro- 
pasin of $1,000,000 made by the act of March 4, 1909, under the 

ending Depredations on public timber, etc.,” Public No. 328, shall be 
available for any and all expenses heretofore incurred. or to be incurred, 
in indictments and punishment for and recovery of damages for the 
violations of law in said item set forth. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill what is 
the object of this amendment? We appropriated $1,000,000 in 
the last Congress, I believe, for the same purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amount appropriated last year was not 
used. The special attorney and the prosecuting attorney pre- 
sented the case to the grand jury and the men were indicted, 
but in rendering the account of expenses the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury held that there were four or five hundred 
dollars of the amount which did not properly come within the 
provisions of the former item. The attorney has paid out the 
money in actual expenses, and this amendment is to permit them 
to pay that amount. It makes no additional appropriation 
whatever. 

Mr. BORAH. The sum is $25,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. It means that out of the sum of $25,000 which 
is already appropriated this small sum for expenses may be 
paid. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 2, on page 15. 

Mr. BURKETT. I move to strike out the paragraph begin- 
ning at line 22, on page 14, and ending at line 2, page 15. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. After line 21, page 14, it is proposed to strike 
out the following: 

To pay Orville H. Southmayd, United States deputy mineral surveyor, 
the amount found due him by the accounting officers of the Treasury 
as per certificate No. 8526, $2,234.82. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I want to say that I move 
the amendment because, so far as I can find, there is nothing 
official in support of this claim; that is, in the regular way. 
This is supposed to be an audited claim. It was put in on the 
floor of the House upon a letter written by an official of the 
Government importing that probably it would be certified as an 
audited claim in due course of events. But it has not been cer- 
tified down that way. 

I think that in this bill especially we ought to confine the 
items to present emergencies. This is an emergency bill. There 
are a good many claims just like this. This may come out all 
right; it may be certified down as an audited claim in the 
course of time. It ought to be down here by the next session 
of Congress in December. I am not willing to see the item go in 
without very much in support of it at this time. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is right. I have no objec- 
tion to the paragraph being stricken out, and the conference can 
look into it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to strike out the para- 

h. 
he amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 

was, on page 15, after line 7, to insert: 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to complete the classification 
and appraisement of the lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation, in 
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ber red in accordance with the provisions of the act of December 
21, 1904, entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of sur- 
plus or unallotted lands of the Yakima Indian Reservation, in the State 
of Washington,” $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: 
Provided, That this sum shall be reimbursed to the United States from 
the proceeds of the sale of the surplus lands of said reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 19, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend $5,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, from the 7. placed In the 
e 


Treasury to the credit of the Winnebago Indians by act approved 
March 3, 1909 (35 Stat. 2 798), to carry out the provisions of the 
said act and cause the enrollment of the Winnebago In to be made 


as provided therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Department of 
Justice,” on page 17, line 2, after the word “ dollars,” to strike 
out “in all, $12,733.33,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the fiscal year 1907, $1,350. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 4, to insert: 

For the fiscal year 1908, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 6, to insert: 

For the fiscal year 1909, $5,383.33; in all, $12,733.33. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 4, to insert: 

For the folowing for the Department of Justice from August 1, 1909, 
to June 30, 1910, inclusive, namely : 

Salaries: For 1 Assistant Attorney-General, at the rate of $10,000 
per annum; 1 Deputy Assistant Attorney-General, at the rate of $7,500 
per annum; 4 attorneys, at the rate of $5,000 each per annum; for sal- 
aries of necessary employees, including employees at Washington, D. C., 
$13,750; in all, $48,125, 

Contingent expenses: For furniture, supplies, traveling and other 
miscellaneous and incidental expenses, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Attorney-General, $6,875. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to inquire if this is a provi- 
sion for the extra attorneys who are contemplated under the 
provisions creating a customs court? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Then it does not provide pay for any exist- 
ing officer? 

Mr. HALE. For officers created by the tariff act. 

Mr. HEYBURN. That is, officers contemplated to be created 
by the tariff act? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. If we do not appropriate for their pay, 
they will not get any money. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I suspected that was the purpose of this 
amendment. Of course I am not in sympathy with the creation 
of that court, and I consequently am not in sympathy with any 
appropriation for the pay of the officers contemplated in the 
provisions of the bill creating the court. 

I shall content myself with these suggestions, and with an 
indication of my dissent by vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, ‘ 

Mr. BORAH. I thought my colleague raised the point of 
order upon the amendment. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not specifically raise the point of 
order, but I sincerely hope some Senator will do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I will proceed to do so now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, What is the Senator’s point of 
order? 

Mr. BORAH. I desire first to offer an amendment, and if the 
amendment is accepted then I may not raise the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the Senator does not now 
raise the point of order? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I desire to offer an amendment. I move 
to strike out the word “ten,” in line 9, and insert the word 
„Six; and between the word “ thousand” and the word“ dol- 
lars“ to insert the words “five hundred;” so as to read “six 
thousand five hundred dollars.“ 

Mr. President, this is the amount which was fixed in the tariff 
bill, although I understand that the conference report provides 
for a different amount. The amount which was fixed for the 
judges was $7,500. I see that the conference report changes 
that to $10,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The salary was fixed at $7,000, if the Sen- 
ator please; the same as that of judges of the United States 
circuit courts, 

Mr. BORAH. At $7,000. I propose, Mr. President, to offer 
an amendment to each one of these salaries, and to call for the 
yeas and nays upon those amendments. On the first amendment 
which I have offered, I now ask for the yeas and nays. « 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Before the Senator from Idaho does that, 
may I ask him a question? 

Mr. BORAH, Yes, 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am more or less in sympathy with the 


Senator’s view. If he were to make his amendment conform 
with the salaries now paid by law to the United States district 
and circuit judges, does it not occur to the Senator that he 
would get more votes for that proposition? It would seem that 
they should not be paid higher salaries than the judges of the 
United States circuit and district courts; but why should they 
be paid a lower salary? I merely make the suggestion to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from Idaho 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think perhaps the shortest way is to raise 
the point of order that this is new legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. No. 8 

Mr. HET BURN. What is the use of tinkering it up, and then 
raising the point of order after the changes in salary have been 
made? Why not raise the point of order now? 

Mr. BORAH. We are going to have a customs court, it ap- 
pears, and I am willing that some reasonable salary shall be 
paid to its officers. If that can be agreed upon, I do not desire 
to raise the point of order; but I will withdraw my amendment 
if my colleague desires to raise the point of order. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I desire to raise the point of order. It was 
my intention to raise a point of order against this and the 
succeeding amendments. The point of order is that they pro- 
pose new legislation in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, all of these provisions relating 
to the new court, the officers, assistant attorneys-general, the 
counsel in attendance upon it, are reported in this bill in 
conformity with the provisions of the tariff act, which has 
already been reported to the House of Representatives, and I 
am informed that an agreement has been reached that a final 
vote shall be taken upon it there at 8 o’clock this evening. Of 
course the provisions embodied in that bill do not become the 
law as the basis for the appropriation until the bill passes. 
I realize that, and the Committee on Appropriations realized 
that when this bill was reported. It is based on the assumption 
that the tariff act will pass both Houses and go into effect, 
and that then, whatever Congress does in the way of salaries, 
the salaries fixed by that act entitle the officers under it, 
whether Congress appropriates or not, to the amount fixed in 
the act as their salaries. 

The only effect of raising the point of order now is that 
the pending bill will have to go over. Instead of our passing 
it to-day, with the many good things that are in it, we shall 
have to wait until after the tariff bill is signed by the President. 
Senators will be kept here for a quorum, Members of the other 
House will be kept there for a quorum, and we shall have to 
take the bill up later. That is a matter which the Senator 
who makes the point of order must realize as strongly as I do. 
I would appeal to him not to put the Senate and the other 
House and their Members to the inconvenience to which they 
will surely be subject if the point of order is now made. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me, Mr. Presi- 
dent : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly; I shall be glad to hear from the 
Senator in regard to the matter. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, it occurred to me, if this ex- 
traordinary legislation should become effective, that these offi- 
cers should not be appointed before the meeting of the Senate 
which will have to confirm them. It seems to me that we are 
going a long way to legislate them into existence, and that 
there is no especial hurry about their being inducted into office. 
I think every Member of the Senate would like to look over, in 
executive session, the names of the appointees under this law, 
should it become effective. It did not occur to me that there 
was any good reason why we should make it possible to appoint 
these very important officers prior to the regular meeting of 
Congress in December next; otherwise we shall be brought face 
to face with the proposition that these officers have been ap- 
pointed without the advice and consent of the Senate; and 
that, they being in position and having already assumed the 
duties of their office, that would be an element of pressure, if I 
may use the term, in favor of the confirmation of their appoint- 
ments. It seemed to me that conservative action on the part 


of Congress would not require that we should enact this pro- 
vision, or a similar one, until the meeting of the session of Con- 
gress at which the appointments would be presented. 

Mr. HALE. Well, Mr. President, I am entirely willing to 
take the ruling of the Chair. I suppose the same point of order 
will be made with reference to the judges. They are on all 
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fours and depend on the passage of the tariff act. The result 
will be that we will go on with the rest of the bill, and either 
they will all go over, or another bill covering this subject will 
have to be reported later. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Maine will agree with me that the point of order under our 
rule is well taken. This is clearly new legislation proposed in 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, undoubtedly, Mr. President 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not take that 
view of it. The Chair may be permitted to say that it seems to 
the Chair that this does not create new offices, but that it ap- 
propriates for offices which, as the Chair understands from the 
debate, are not yet created. This amendment does not of itself 
create offices. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, that is not the point of order I 
raise. My point of order is that the amendment is new legis- 
lation proposed in an appropriation bill. It makes no differ- 
ence upon what subject, under our rules you can not propose 
new legislation on an appropriation bill—general legislation, I 
should say. I used the term “new legislation” inadvertently, 
You can not fix the salary for an office that does not exist. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, whatever may be 
or may not be the reason for the point of order made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Hrysurn], I hope he will not insist 
on it at this immediate moment. I myself have been opposed 
from the beginning to the creation of this customs court. How- 
ever, the Senate of the United States have decided that that is 
a proper part of the judicial machinery of the Government. 
When they decided that, my opposition to the court ceased; 
but I then had, and still have, a well-defined opposition to creat- 
ing a special court that shall outrank the circuit and district 
courts of the United States. One way of showing that it out- 
ranks them is by fixing larger salaries for its judges than are 
fixed for the circuit and district court judges of the United 
States. $ 

I would be content, notwithstanding my doubt as to the wis- 
dom of the creation of this court, if the Congress of the United 
States in creating it should fix its salaries at a par with those 
of the highest judicial officers in the United States, saye only 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I hope, therefore, that 
the point of order will be withdrawn and that the Senate may 
have an opportunity to vote upon the question suggested by the 
amendment of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
fixing these salaries at a par with the salaries of the circuit 
and district judges of the United States. Further than that, I 
think we ought not to go. 

With reference to the conference report, I am in doubt as to 
the power of the conferees to fix the salary of $10,000 in the 
tariff bill. About that, however, I express no opinion; but I 
submit the inquiry, the Senate of the United States alone of the 
two bodies having acted upon this customs court, having fixed 
the salaries, whether a conference committee can increase those 
salaries? Certainly, if they have the power—which in a par- 
liamentary way they may have—I can see no objection, if the 
salaries are fixed in that bill at $10,000, to our limiting the 
appropriation to $7,000. We do that continually as to other de- 
partments of the Government where the amount appropriated 
for the salary is not the same as the amount provided for in 
the statute creating the office. ` 

I hope, under these conditions, that the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Heypurn] will at least withhold his point of order for 
the time being until we can have a vote upon the amendment 
proposed by his colleague [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. HETBURN. Mr. President, I would not for a moment 
suggest any action here that would inconvenience the Senate in 
a matter of importance, or otherwise. I had not considered the 
probability of being calied upon to discuss or consider this ques- 
tion again at this session of Congress. If it is to be considered 
at this session of Congress, it is as well to consider it now as at 
any other time. I would not for a moment propose to postpone 
it at the inconvenience of the Senate or of Senators; and I am 
not disposed to interpose a point of order, that is undoubtedly 
sound under the rule, if Senators prefer at this time to consider 
the question of these salaries; and so I will withhold the point 
of order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I renew my amendment, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed, on page 18, line 9, before the 
word “thousand,” to strike out “ten” and insert six; and 
after the word “ thousand,” to insert “ five hundred.” 

Mr. BORAH. I also offer other amendments, so that we may 
yote on all of them at the same time. In line 10, I move to 


strike out the word “seven” and to insert the word “ five;” 
in the same line, to strike out the words “fiye hundred;” in 
line 11, after the word “attorneys,” I move to insert “one;” 
and then after the words “ per annum,“ in line 12, to insert the 
words “and 3 at the rate of $4,000 each per annum,” so as to 
read: 

Four attorneys, 1 at the rate of $5,000 per annum and 3 at the rate 
of $4,000 per annum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator should also include 
in his motion to strike out the word “ each,” in line 12. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is included. I desire to move those 
amendments to be considered as one amendment, and I ask for 
the yeas and nays on their adoption, 

„Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Idaho if those are 
the amounts fixed in the tariff bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. I haye undertaken to follow those amounts. I 
have them here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 18, line 9, after the words “rate 
of,” it is proposed to strike out “ten” and to insert “six; ” 
after the word “thousand,” in the same line, to insert “five 
hundred; “ in line 10, after the words “rate of,“ to strike out 
„seven“ and insert “five;” in the same line, after the word 
“thousand,” to strike out “five hundred;” in line 11, after the 
word “attorneys,” to insert the.word “one;” in line 12, after 
the word “ dollars,” to strike out the word “each;” and in the 
same line, after the words “ per annum,” to insert “and three 
at the rate of $4,000 each per annum.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the amendment just stated 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] asks for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, what is the pending amend- 
ment? I did not catch the question as stated by the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], which has 
just been stated. 

Mr. HALE. It proposes to reduce the salaries of the officers 
of the court. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas de- 
sire the amendment to be stated again? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, President, I shall not take up the time of the 
Senate. I simply desire to say that the rates fixed here were 
fixed after very careful examination under a realization of the 
great importance of this court, the magnitude of the business 
that it will have to transact, and the desirability of the court in 
its jvdges and in its officers being recognized by liberal sal- 
aries. The committee of conference took these matters into con- 
sideration in arriving at its result, and the Appropriations 
Committee has reported in accordance with that. However, it is 
all for the Senate to scttle. 

Mr. CLAY., Will the Senator let me ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. As I understand, the conference committee has 
fixed the salary at $10,000 per year. Is that correct? 

Mr. HALE. For the judges. 

Mr. CLAY. And $7,500 for the Assistant Attorney-General? 

Mr. HALE. ‘Ten thousand dollars, also, for the Assistant 
Attorney-General. 

Mr. CLAY. Did the Senate fix these salaries at $10,000 before 
the bill went to conference? 

Mr. SHIVELY. No. 

Mr. CLAY. What was the amount fixed by the Senate? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Seven thousand dollars. 

Mr. CLAY. Was that item in conference at all? 

Mr. HALE. The whole matter was in conference. It was 
not like a disagreement between the two Houses as to the rates; 
the whole subject was in conference under a new proyision. 

Mr. CLAY. It strikes me that, if we fix by law the salary at 
$10,000 per year, it would be the duty of Congress to appro- 
priate for that salary until it was changed. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CLAY. But here is a question that worries me: The 
amendment reported by the Finance Committee of the Senate 
fixed these salaries at $10,000, but on the floor of the Senate 
they were reduced to $7,000; and then the bill went to the 
House and to the conference. If that be true, I can not see 
how the conferees could fix the salary at $10,000, because if it 
were a Senate amendment fixing the salary at $7,000, the House 
had either to agree or to disagree. Under those circumstances, 
the House could not, it strikes me, make it any higher. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator will see that it is a 
yery different question from what it would have been had the 
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Senate fixed $7,500 and the House fixed $6,500. Then, in con- 
ference, the range would have been limited. 

Mr. CLAY. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. But the House did not do that. The House did 
not express itself; it did not act upon it at all; and so the whole 
matter under the clause went to conference. They could fix 
any salary. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator if the theory of the 
conference is not that the House disagreed to that amendment? 

Mr. HALE. The House did disagree, but it did not fix any 
rate. There was a nonconcurrence. The House might have or- 
dered $25,000 as a reason for disagreeing; it might have ordered 
$15,000; it might have ordered $6,000; it might have ordered 
$5,000; but it was all left open by the open disagreement; so 
that the whole matter was before the conferees to fix any rate, 
I think there is no question about that. But this is a matter, 
Mr. President, the Senate must fix. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
honorable Senator if it is not a fact that it frequently occurs 
that where one sum has been fixed as the compensation for an 
officer or for an employee, Congress appropriates a different 
suin? 

Mr. HALE. No; not very often. There have been cases re- 
sulting from such action as the Senator indicates, the appro- 
priation not being up to the legal salary, where the incumbent 
of the office has brought suit for the balance in the Court of 
Claims, obtained judgment, and collected the money; because 
an appropriation, unless it in terms states that the amount 
thereby appropriated shall be in full of all salary, does not cut 
off the incumbent of the office from the legal salary fixed by 
law. 

Mr. BACON. There is no doubt about that fact; but it is 
also equally true that in a great many cases—I can not now 
put my hand upon them, but I recall them with certainty— 
where the compensation has been fixed at a certain amount by 
law, Congress has seen fit to vary that law by making the 
appropriation for a different amount and making it in such a 
way that the party could not collect a judgment. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think, Mr. President, that there are 
many such cases. Of course, the notable case is the one that 
took place in 1875, when the salary bill was reported from the 
House. It cut down sweepingly hundreds of salaries and 
appropriated smaller sums. But there are not many cases 
where, deliberately, Congress has in an appropriation bill 
failed to appropriate the amount of salary fixed by existing 
law. Any such cases are exceptional. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. DIXON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] to a concrete example. The salary of the solicitor of 
the Internal-Revenue Bureau in the Treasury Department was 
fixed by law at $5,000 per annum. For the past twenty years 
the appropriation has been $4,500, until the passage of the 
appropriation bill for the current year. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that matter can all be very 
easily remedied by a subsequent amendment providing that the 
amounts fixed shall be in full for all salaries. I do not desire 
to go back over the question of whether or not a customs court 
should be created; but the salaries now proposed are in excess 
of the salaries which are being paid to the federal prosecuting 
officers throughout the United States, who have to do with all 
matter of important questions, not only touching the collection 
of the revenue, but everything that pertains to the rights of the 
citizen in the courts. I do not see how it is to be argued with 
any reasonableness that we should provide for the officers of the 
proposed new court, who have to do with 150 cases, perhaps, a 
year, salaries in excess of those paid other judicial officers of 
the United States. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
there will be a great many more than 150 cases. There is an- 
other reason why the scale should be kept up. I have alluded to 
it before. The Board of Appraisers, from whom appeals will be 
taken to this higher and greater court, are receiving salaries of 
$9,000, and it would be, it seems to me, absurd that an appellate 
court, that is to overhaul the action of the appraisers and pass 
finally upon it, should have less pay than the Board of Ap- 
praisers, who sit as a business board to fix valuations, from 
which appeals are taken. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in the first place, in my opinion, 
the Board of Appraisers are vastly more important than this 
court will eyer be. I think the proposition is without any due 
foundation in reason, and it is in the rature of an impeachment 
both in the intelligence and capacity of the federal courts to 
outrank them by a special court, created for a specific purpose, 
to do a specific thing, regardless of what the law may be under 
which they act. Whether they shall do so or not I do not know, 
but if they do not they will be a disappointment to the men who 
have created the court. 

Mr. President, as I said once before on the floor of this 
Senate, they have a system of raising salaries by which they 
seek to raise the salary of a man whose position is lower, and 
then they insist that all others above shall be raised, because it 
is improper to have a man in a lower station working for more 
than one above. That is the very position which we assumed 
last spring when we raised certain salaries, and they have in- 
yoked it again. 

The only thing we can do in fixing salaries is to fix something 
like what is reasonable compensation, and if others have been 
raised too high, we can lower them; but certainly it will not be 
contended that the prosecuting attorney in this court is entitled 
to a greater salary than men who have to do with the most 
important subjects concerning the welfare, the liberty, and the 
interests of the citizen. I do not see why a distinction should 
be made as against those officers. If the salaries of the ap- 
praisers are too high, we might possibly, in view of the an- 
nouncement of the policy of retrenchment, lower them, although 
we seem to have abandoned that policy about sixty days after 
it was initiated. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I want to reenforce what has 
been said with reference to our authority in appropriating for 
salaries. It has been hinted two or three times here that we 
can not appropriate less than the amount provided by law. In 
addition to the illustration the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Drxon] has given, I want to say that there are a great many sal- 
avied officers who are drawing less under the appropriation acts 
than the law provides. I could, in the District of Columbia 
alone, I think, cite 15 different officers who are drawing less 
salary than the law provides they shall draw. Those matters 
have been tested, and, so far as the investigations go which I 
gave the matter some eight or ten years ago when I first began 
to look into these questions, I found that it was decided that 
when they accepted the salary which Congress had appropriated 
they could not get the additional payment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BURKETT. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I simply desire to suggest to the Senator that 
there are several surveyors-general in the West for whom 
every year for a great many years we have been appropriating 
less than the amount fixed by law for their salary. 

Mr. BURKETT. Yes. I recall that now, knowing it from 
having made a personal investigation of that also. If we were 
to take a little time, we would find that there are, I suspect, 
hundreds of officers who are not drawing the salary provided 
by law. For example, let me call the attention of the Senate 
to one thing. Several years ago Congress passed a new code 
for the District of Columbia. For some reason or other some 
of the salaries provided in that code always seemed a little 
extravagant to Congress, and every year Congress has refused 
to appropriate for some of the salaries that are provided for 
in that code the full amount authorized by law. They were 
put high, perhaps, looking to the future, when salaries ought 
to be higher, with the knowledge that Congress year by year 
could regulate the amount in its appropriation acts or some- 
thing of that sort. The law provides for the police judges’ 
salaries higher than they draw, and it provides for the man 
in charge of the insurance department of the District of Co- 
lumbia a higher salary than he draws. We have never appro- 
priated the salary authorized by law for that officer, and so on 
through the list. 

If Congress deems it unwise to appropriate as much for the 
salaries of the judges and officers of the customs court as the 
law shall provide, it has the right to do so; and, if it does do 
so, those men, whoever they may be, in accepting their posi- 
tions and taking the salary appropriated, will foreclose their 
right of recovering anything thereafter from the Government. 
But if there were any question about it, Jet me say there might 
be incorporated in the first paragraph of this bill a provision 
similar, as I recall, to the provision that we have added to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, to the effect that the 
several amounts appropriated for salaries shall be accepted in 
full payment by the persons holding such positions. There 
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could not be any question but that would foreclose their being 
able to recover anything from the Government. 

Now, upon the question of salaries, I only rose to make that 
clear. I yoted in the Senate for the salaries as they went 
through, not for these high salaries. I indorse, however, the 
position of the Senator from Wyoming, who has spoken, that 
there is no reason why the judges of this particular court should 
have salaries paid to them higher than those of all the federal 
courts except the Supreme Court; and if this matter comes to 
a vote, I for one am going to support the proposition of the 
Senator from Idaho to reduce these salaries in accordance with 
what the Senate voted when we yoted upon this proposition. 

Mr. HALE. Without taking any more time, for I am very 
desirous of haying the bill disposed of, I will ask a vote of the 
Senate upon this proposition. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate, but it is well enough that the Recorp should show that 
the question was fairly before us and that we had the facts. 
It is a mistake to call the Board of Appraisers a court. They 
are not a court. 

Mr. HALE. No; I said they were not. 

Mr. HEYBURN. And it is not at all unusual for a court 
which reviews the action of officers of the Government to re- 
ceive less salary than the officers whose action is reviewed. 
The mind of any Senator will immediately attach itself to a 
number of such instances. Take the courts which review the 
action of the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Each of those officers receives very much larger 
salary than does the judge who is called upon to review their 
action. 

It is not at all probable that the number of appeals to this 
tribunal will exceed a hundred a year. I merely base my esti- 
mate upon the number of appeals to-day to the courts from the 
Board of Appraisers. We are merely substituting this tribunal 
for the United States circuit court, to which court an appeal 
now lies; and it seems to me that the judges of a court confined 
to a single subject—customs duties—should not receive a higher 
salary than the judges of a court of general jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, if I am correct in my estimate of the number 
of cases that would go to this court—say not to exceed a hun- 
dred a year—then it certainly will not be overworked or over- 
burdened. The appraisers. handle thousands of cases, some of 
which are not subject to appeal under the provisions of the 
act. They are executive officers, administrative officers; and no 
just comparison can be drawn between the salaries meet for 
judicial officers and for officials who, by the very terms of the 
law, are required to be present every day. Three of the ap- 
praisers must be present every day in the year. The court will 
sit according to its own appointment, with perhaps not to ex- 
ceed seven or eight cases in a month during the entire year. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the principal reason for the 
establishment of this court is the impossibility in the customs 
cases of having the Government's case properly presented in 
the great rush of business in the district attorney's offices. The 
eases are extremely difficult, requiring on the part of those 
who present them special training and special preparation, and 
it is very important in the interest of the Government to pay 
a salary sufficient to get a suitable man. And what is true of 
the attorney in charge of the cases is equally true of the court. 
I think there is nothing in the world so dear as a cheap court, 
and I believe, whatever may be done with other salaries, the 
salaries of these judges should be sufficient to permit men of 
the proper class, who, in most cases, would surrender a larger 
income in private life to take the places. 

I think this compensation is essential to make this court 
what it is proposed in the other bill and in the appropriation 
bill it shall be. I think it is absolutely necessary in order that 
we may have the kind of court we ought to have and get the 
proper men for that court. I think it is the poorest economy in 
the world to cut down the salaries of judges. I entirely agree 
with the point made by the Senator from Wyoming, but I 
think it ought to be met by giving suitable salaries to the 
judges of the circuit and district courts, and not by exercising 
economy on the others. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, Congress within a 
twelvemonth has deliberately determined that it will not raise 
the salaries of the judges of the courts of appeals to $9,000. 
In my judgment there can be no justice in establishing a court 
of this kind and say by our action that it is superior to our 
cireuit courts of appeals, which now rank and ought to rank 
next to the Supreme Court of the United States. I am in 


hearty accord with the Senator from Massachusetts as to the 
` salaries to be paid to our judges. I believe the judges of the 
circuit courts should receive a higher salary than they now 
receive, but unfortunately I am in the minority in that opinion. 
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It seems to me the Senate would stultify itself, when the sala- 
ries of the circuit judges of appeals are but $7,000, to create 
another court with less jurisdiction, with less dignity, with less 
important matters coming before it, and make the salaries a 
third larger. For that reason I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho will carry, and if the time comes when we 
can raise the salaries of the circuit and district judges to a sum 
proportionate to their merit and to what they ought to have, 
then I shall not have any such deep-seated objection to increas- 
ing the salaries of the members of this court. I do not believe 
any judge in the federal service receives what he ought to re- 
ceive, if he measures up to his office. I do not believe there is a 
judge upon the federal bench, who worthily fills the office, who 
could not make two or three or four times as much in the prac- 
tice of the law. But there is a dignity attached to the bench 
which appeals to the bar. I hope the amendment will carry— 
both the amendment now before the Senate as to the salary of 
the Assistant Attorney-General, and so forth, and the coming 
amendment as to the salaries of the judges of this court. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, let us have a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho; and on that the Secre- 
tary will call the roll. ; 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BOURNE (when his name was called), I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 
He being absent, I withhold my vote. Were he present I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I 
transfer the pair to my colleague [Mr. Lorimer] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], 
who is absent. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 
son I withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. I 
transfer it to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], and 
will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. In his 
absence, I withhold my vote. I would vote “yea,” if he were 
present. 3 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN]. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when Mr. RAYNER’s name was 
called). My colleague, the senior Senator from Maryland, is 
unavoidably absent, and is paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. ROOT (when his name was called). I am paired for the 
day with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I desire to 
inquire whether the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
has voted. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota has 
not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I withhold my vote. 
should vote “yea.” 

While I am on my feet I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. 
OvEeRMAN] is detained from the Senate to-day on account of 
illness. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a stand- 
ing pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money]. I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask whether the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia 
has not voted. 

Mr. SCOTT. My colleague is unavoidably away from the city 
this morning. He will not be back until Monday. 

Mr. BAILBY. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. If he were here, I should vote 
for this amendment. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 14, as follows: 


I am paired 
For that rea- 


If he were present, I 


YEAS—3T. 
Bacon Brown Crawford Dixon 
Beveridge Burkett ‘Culberson Dolliver 
Borah Chamberlain Cullom Fletcher 
Bradley Clark, Wyo. Daniel Gamble 
Bristow Clay Dick Guggenheim 
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Heyburn McCumber Scott Sutherland 
Hughes Oliver Shively ferro 
Johnson, N. Dak. Page Smith, Md. 
Jones Paynter Smith, Mich, 
La Follette iles Stone 
NAYS—14. 
Brandegee Crane Hale Stephenson 
Burnham Curtis Kean Wetmore 
Burrows Flint Lodge 
Burton Frye Smoot 
NOT VOTING—41. 
Aldrich 5 ined McLaurin Richardson 
Baile: Dillingham Martin Root 
Bankhead du Pont Money Simmons 
Bourne . Elkins Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Briggs Foster Newlands Taylor 
Bulkeley Frazier Nixon Tillman 
Carter Gallinger Overman Warner 
lapp Gore Owen Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala, Penrose 
Cummins - rimer Perkins 
vis McEnery Rayner 


So Mr. Bogan’s amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Sec- 
retary will change tke total to conform to the amendment just 
agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. In line 15, strike out “ forty-eight thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five” and insert “forty-two thousand 
two hundred and fifty.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. After the next item has been disposed of, I take 
it the Senator from Idaho proposes to move to reduce the sal- 
aries of the judges. ` 

Mr. BORAH. I propose to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. An amendment. In view of the last vote of the 
Senate, I shall not on that question demand the yeas and nays, 
but will ask for a vote of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. “Contingent expenses” 
cluded in the last amendment. It was all voted on as one. 

Mr. HALE. It was all voted on as one. Then let the Senator 
offer his amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will first report the 
next committee amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 18, after line 20, to insert: 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

For the following for the United States court of customs appeals from 
August 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910, inclusive, namely: 

Salaries: For salary of presiding judge and 4 associate judges, at the 
rate of $10,000 each per annum; 1 marshal of the court of customs ap- 
peals, at the rate of $3,000 per annum; 1 clerk of said court, at the rate 
of $4,000 per annum; 1 assistant clerk of said court, at the rate of 
$2,500 per annum; 5 stenographie clerks, at the rate of $2,400 each per 
annum; 1 stenographic reporter, at the rate of $2,500 — annum; and 
1 messenger, at the rate of $900 per annum; in all $68,659. 

Contingent expenses: For rent of necessary quarters in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere, and furnishing same for the United States court 
of customs appeals; for necessary traveling expenses of the court, its 
officials and employees; for books, periodicals, and stationery; for pay 
of bailiffs and all other necessary employees not otherwise specifically 
provided for; and for such other miscellaneous expenses as may be ap- 
proved by the presiding judge, $36,667. 4 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho de- 
sire to offer an amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I move to strike out the word “ ten,” in line 2, 
on page 19, and to insert “seven,” so that it will read: 

At the rate of $7,000 per annum. 

The Secretary. On page 19, line 2, before the word “ thou- 
sand,” strike out “ten” and insert “ seven.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the total in 
lines 11 and 12 will be changed to correspond. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I think it is the intention to change the 
others in proportion. I ask my colleague, the Senator from 
Idaho, if that was the only amendment he desires to make. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Nebraska has an amendment 
which will cover the matter. 

Mr. BURKETT. The senior Senator from Idaho refers, I 
think, to the other salaries. I have an amendment that the 
salaries shall be accepted in full payment. 

Mr. LODGE. But the marshals in the ordinary districts get 
five or six thousand dollars. This is about half the salary. 

Mr. HEYBURN. While I have the floor, I should like to call 
attention to one fact. 

The preceding paragraph, providing for assistant attorneys- 
general, would be effective without regard to the passage of 
the tariff bill. That paragraph precedes the title “ United 
States court of customs appeals,” and we might find ourselves 
in the position of having largely increased the force of the 
Attorney-General’s office, regardless of whether or not the tariff 
bill became a law. I call attention to that fact. 


was in- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BURKETT. I want to offer to this paragraph an amend- 
ment: providing that the several amounts herein appropriated 
for salaries shall be accepted in full payment by the persons 
holding such positions. I suggest that it go in at the end of 
the first paragraph of the bill, in line 7, as a proviso, 

Mr. HEYBURN. Page 18?- 

Mr. BURKETT. On the first page of the bill, at the end of 
the first paragraph, after line 7. I offer it, Mr. President, and 
if there is no objection to it—— 

Mr. HALE. Where would it come in? 

Mr. BURKETT. Right on the first page of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Senate will return to the consideration of the first paragraph 
of the bill, and the Secretary will report the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska to that provision, 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the para- 
graph the following: 

Provided, That the several amounts herein appropriated for salaries 
shall be accepted in full payment by the persons holding such positions. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order on that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to returning to 
the paragraph? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think we had better return to it. If 
it is to be inserted, it ought to go on, I think 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to returning to 
the paragraph, 

Mr. HALE. It ought to go on in connection with the salaries 
we have been debating. 

Mr. BURKETT. That is very true. If it were put on here, 
it might cover other matters. I offer it to come in on page 18. 

Mr. HALE. That is right. Now, let it be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. On page 19? 

Mr. BURKETT. On page 18, line 7, after the word“ namely.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the proviso on page 
18, after the word “namely,” in line 7. 

Mr. HALE. I make the point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That it is legislation? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
tains the point of order. 
committee amendment. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was under the head of 
“Department of Commerce and Labor,” on page 19, after line 
22, to strike out: 

Until otherwise 8 by law, no bond shall be accepted from 
any surety or bonding company for any officer or employee of the 
United States which shall cost in excess of the rate of premium 
charged for a like bond during the calendar year 1908, except that in 
any particular tase or class of cases if the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine that the maximum rate of premium charged during the 
calendar year 1908 was less than a reasonable rate, he may, in his 
discretion, direct the acceptance of such bond or class of bonds, at 

remium rates exceeding not more than 50 per cent those charged 
aris said calendar year: Provided, That hereafter the United States 
shall not pay any 
a bond required by 
United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Legislative,” 
on page 21, after line 18, to insert: 

SENATE, 


For compensation of the officers, clerks, messengers, and others in 
the service of the Senage for fiscal year 1910, namely: 

Sixteen pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day 
each during the first session of the Sixty-first Congress, $1,860. 

For purchase of horses and carriage, or an automobile, including 
driving, maintenance, and care of the same, for use of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, $6,000. 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $25,000. 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $2,000 for repairs 
to Maltby Building for the fiscal year 1909 is reappropriated and made 
available for the fiscal year 1910. 

To reimburse the official reporters of the proceedings and debates of 
the Senate for expenses incurred during the first session of the Sixty- 
first Congress, fer clerk hire and other clerical services, $3,240. 

For the following, on account of additional services to the Committee 

: To pay Arthur B. Shelton, $2,500; C. Iz. Alden, 
$1,000; Herbert M. Lord, $1,000; Joseph Dierken, $600; R. H. Hillis, 
$500; J. A. Klingaman, $500; J. G. Thrall, $400; H. L. Stevenson, 
$300: Leo Rullman, $200; H. W. Kitzmiller, $200, and Edwin F. Lud- 
wig, 8200; in all, $7,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 2, to insert: 


To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to pay to the officers and employees of the Senate and 
the House borne on the annual and session rolls on the Ist day of 
July, 1909, including the Capitol police, the official reporters of the 


It is clearly so. The Chair sus- 
The Secretary will state the next 


art of the premium or other cost of furnishing 
aw or otherwise of any officer or employee of the 


on Finance, namel 
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Senate and House, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD clerk, 
for extra sgh he 1 1 of — -first Con — 
a sum ual to one month's pay at the compensation n paid 
by jaw; ibe same to be immediately available. à 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 12, to insert: 

Statement of appropriations: The statement of appropriations made 
during each session of Congress; including new offices created, offices 
omitted, etc., required by law to be prepared under the direction of 
the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the first session of the Sixty-first Congress, shall be 
consolidated with the statement to be prepared of the Appropriation 
pos for the second session of said Congress and included e same 
volume, 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “House of 
Representatives,” at the top of page 24, to insert: 

For purchase, driving, maintenance, and care of carriage, or other 
vehicle, and of horses, for use of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, $6,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 3, to insert: 


To pay Herbert D. Brown for services rendered in connection with 
inquiry respecting rates of premium for surety bonds of officers and 
employees of the United States, $400. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line-17, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “for the month of July, nineteen 
hundred and nine,” so as to make the clause read: 


For the following employees: Forty-six pages, including 2 ridin: 
pages, 4 telephone pages, press-gallery page, and 10 pages for duty a 
the entrances to the Hall of the House, at $2.50 per day euch; 14 mes- 
sengers in the post-office, at $100 per month each; and for 3 telephone 
operators, at $75 per month each; in all, 85,190. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the word 
debates,” to insert “and the official stenographers to com- 
mittees,“ so as to make the clause read: 


To reimburse the official reporters of debates and the official stenog- 
raphers to committees for moneys actually expended for clerical assist- 
ance, and for extra clerical services on account of the first session of 
oe Bixty first Congress, $500 each, and to John J. Cameron $240; in 
all, $5,240. . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 21, to insert: 


JUDGMENTS, COURT OF CLAIMS, 


For the phyment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims, 
reported to Congress at its present session in Senate Documents Nos. 137 
and 143, namely: 

For 8 of the judgment entered up by the Court of Claims 
June 10, 1909, on mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in cause No. 23689, in favor of J. M. Ceballos & Co., $250,614.37, being 
allowance under contract for transporting prisoners of war from the 
Philippine Islands to Spain under treaty of Paris; 

To pay the judgment of the Court of Claims in the case of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Company against the United States, No. 
24914 In said court, $20,807.84. 

To pay the judgment of the Court of Claims in the case of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Compay v. the United, States, No. 29908, 
in said court, $292.45; in all, $226,714.66: Provided, That none of 
the ‘judgments herein provided for shall be paid until the right of 
appeal shall have expired. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 27, to insert: 
AWARDS, SPANISH TREATY CLAIMS COMMISSION, 

15 pay certain awards made by the Spanish Treaty Claims Commis- 
sion un 
gress in Senate Document No. 144 at the present session in favor of 
the following, namely: Jose Antonio Mesa, $2,500; Enriqueta S. de 
Barros, guardian of Louis Santa Maria, Alice Santa Maria, and Henry 
Santa Maria, surviving children of William Santa Maria, $6,977; Adolfo 
Santa Maria, $10,691; in all, $20,168. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Government 
Printing Office,” on page 27, line 23, after the word “ each,” 
to strike out “in all, eight hundred dollars,” and insert “and 
Joseph De Fontes, two hundred dollars; in all, one thousand 
dollars,” so as to make the clause read: 

To pay Samuel Robinson and William Madden, as messengers on night 
duty 8 the first session of the present Congress for extra services, 
$400 each, and Joseph De Fontes, $200; in all, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 7, to insert: 

ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 

For additional wiring, repairs to wiring, electric current; lamps and 
renewals of lamps, fiscal year 1910, $24,000. 5 pi 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 11, to insert: 

THE ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


The President is hereby authorized to cause to be entered into such 
contract or contracts, not to exceed the amount of the bond issue 
authorized in the act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approyed —, 1909, and acts supplementary thereto, 


er the provisions of the act of March 2, 1901, certified to Con- 


as may be deemed necessary for the proper excavation, construction, 
and completion of such canal and harbors, to be paid for as appro- 
priations may from time to time be made by law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I have two or three committee amendments to 
offer. The first I send to the desk is on page 2, after line 13. 

The SECRETARY. On page 2, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To enable the President to secure information and to assist the officers 
of the Govérnment in the administration of the customs laws, as 
provided in section 2 of the tariff bill relating to the maximum and 
minimum rates, $100,000, and a detailed statement of all expendi- 
tures under this provision shall be made to Congress at its next regular 
session. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask the chairman if he thinks 
that that appropriation of $100,000 is necessary in this bill to 
inaugurate the system? 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt whatever that it will be neces- 


sary. 

Mr. WARREN. The whole amount will be necessary? 

Mr. HALE. Absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that it is a very urgent appro- 
priation. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, with reference to the 
amendment just proposed by the Senator from Maine, and re- 
curring to the amendment adopted on pages 2 and 8 under the 
head of “ Department of State,” I ask the Senator if he will not 
state the necessity, if there be one, of making these two large 
appropriations in bulk, $100,000 each, one to enable the Secre- 
tary of State to administer the maximum and minimum rates, 
I understand, and the other to enable the President to organize. 
this advisory board, or tariff commission, or whatever it may 
properly be styled. 

I will ask the Senator, I repeat, if he will not explain what 
necessity there is for appropriating this money in bulk without 
particularizing the items for which the amounts are to be used? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the two items, the one for the 
Secretary of State, which has already been adopted by the 
Senate, and this item for the President, do not cover the same 
subject-matter. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understood that, of course. My under- 
standing is, as I stated, that one of them is for the Department 
of State and the other for the President.. But the amounts 
are $100,000 each. The Senator from Maine will recall, if I 
may allude to the subject here, that this was called to his at- 
tention in conunittee, and he expressed a disinclination to appro- 
priate money in such large sums in bulk, but he made some ex- 
planation about it which was satisfactory to the committee; and 
that is what I want to have stated on the floor of the Senate for 
the benefit of those who object to this character of legislation. 

Mr. HALE. I was proposing to go on to explain it, as well as 
may be. I agree fully with the Senator. It has been my experi- 
ence on appropriations that it is better to particularize and 
itemize wherever it can be done. But we are, under the present 
policies and duties of the State Department and under the 
legislation contemplated by the tariff bill, confronted with the 
necessity for these large appropriations. 

The reason why it is impossible to itemize in these matters is 
that it is inaugurating a new kind of work, and it is impossible 
for the President or the Secretary of State, in launching the 
enterprise and in starting the force required, to particularize 
now. So far as possible, I have endeavored to meet that by the 
added provision upon each of these clauses, that an itemized re-. 
port shall be made to the Congress at the next session of every 
dollar of money expended under these appropriations. After 
that we shall know; and if there are further appropriations and 
expenditures of this kind required they will be submitted as 
regular estimates in itemized accounts, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator from Maine 
to say that the amendment which he offers is to appropriate 
$100,000 for the State Department in administration—— 

Mr. HALE. No; it is to enable the President to secure in- 
formation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How is the appropriation to be applied? 

Mr. HALE. I may say that the action was invoked only this 
morning, because there has been nothing known until late about 
the tariff bill. I conferred with the President, in order to learn 
for what purposes this sum of $100,000 would be required. It 
will be required for the very important, sometimes critical, nego- 
tiations that will have to be entered into during the next year 
touching the maximum and minimum tariff provisions, 


It is desirable not only in the view of the President, but I 
think all of us will agree to that, that the machinery of this new 
proposition should be put in force with as little friction as pos- 
sible. The President will be obliged to send abroad the most 
careful and trained executive and diplomatic talent that he can 
invoke, not simply men in the department, but the best of men 
outside. 

In passing I wish to say that the President does not propose 
under this provision to create a board that shall be permanent 
and stationary; but he is to use it under the provisions as 
finally incorporated in the tariff act in making a way, and mak- 
ing an ensy way, for the installation, I may say, and operation 
of the maximum and minimum law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was upon that point that I wanted 
to be informed. 

Mr. HALE. I am glad that the Senator asked the question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the expenditure to be limited, as the 
Senator from Maine understands, entirely to the administration 
of these maximum and minimum features of the tariff act? 

Mr. HALE. It is so in terms provided by the amendment. If 
the Senator has looked at the clause in the tariff bill, he will 
see that in that it is limited to that particular part. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The amount which the amendment pro- 
poses is $100,000 for all purposes, I understand. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; for all purposes. It is the best we could 
do. It will not do to leave the President without being properly 
armed. I went over the whole ground as to the amount, and 
I am satisfied that the next year he will need it all. As we get 
the minimum established.and working right, it will be a great 
service and will help, and the amount of the appropriation is 
small compared with the benefits we hope to be derived from it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maine one question. Is it not true that under the opera- 
tions of the tariff act the minimum and maximum feature which 
carries the general tariff must be dealt with before the 31st of 
March next? 

Mr. HALE, The provision of the bill is that the operation of 
the maximum and minimum is deferred until that time, and I 
will not say all negotiations, but negotiations in the main, have 
got to be between now and that date. 

Mr. LODGE. The President ought to have the information 
he requires as to other tariffs at once. 

Mr. HALE. ‘The sooner the better. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is not intended, then, if I may in- 
quire further, that any part of this money shall be expended 
by the President in securing information relative to the differ- 
ence in the cost of production between this and competing 
countries, with a view of transmitting that information to Con- 
gress for its consideration, Is that true? 

Mr. HALE. That part of the appropriation was stricken out 
in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan.- Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Maine a question. I notice that on pages 2 
and 3 there is an appropriation of $100,000 that is placed in 
the hands of the Secretary of State, to be used in investiga- 
tions in our foreign commerce and otherwise as he may see fit, 
and that the amendment proposed now is along the same line, 
intended to give the President very large discretion in making 
such inquiries which he may deem necessary under the opera- 
tions of the new tariff law. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment that I offer is limited to infor- 
mation and negotiations upon maximum and minimum rates. 
The State Department appropriation is not in any way limited 
in that way and deals with the whole general subject of our 
foreign relations. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I simply want to ask the Senator 
from Maine whether such service as is contemplated by these 
two amendments would necessarily come under the civil-service 
law? 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very thankful for that. 
Neither the Secretary of State nor the President should be cir- 
cumseribed in the choice of assistants for this work. The work 
will involve expert knowledge, and men of professienal and busi- 
ness experience should be chosen. In my opinion this could not 
be accomplished through the Civil Service Commission. Few 
appointees would take such places for the remuneration alone, 
while the honor of such a designation at the hands of the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of State might be very tempting. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maine on behalf of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment. 
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The Secrerary. On page 5, after line 23, insert: 

Expenses of collecting the corporation tax: The Secre of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to use during the fiscal year 1910, from 
the appropriation of $200,000 for the “ Withdrawal of denatured alco- 
hol,” made by the le slatiye act for the fiscal year 1910, and from the 
appropriation of $150,000 for Punishment of violations of internal- 
revenue laws,” made by the sundry civil act for 1910, the sum of 

00,000 to provide for the expenses of the Internal-Revenue Bureau, 
to be incurred in collecting the corporation tax authorized by the act 
“to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved August —, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHIVELY. What is the amount? 

Mr. HALE. It is not an appropriation of money. It only 
authorizes funds from appropriations already made to carry 
out the corporation tax. 

Mr. SHIVELY. It authorizes the divergence of a part of an 
existing fund? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; of an existing fund; no additions. 

Mr. BURKETT. I should like to ask as to the nature of that 
I did not understand it. 

Mr. KEAN, It is the denatured-aleohol fund. 

Mr. BURKETT. What is that fund? 

Mr. HALE. It is a fund that was given when the denatured- 
alcohol bill was passed to the internal revenue to carry out the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. BURKETT. Very well. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am very glad the Senator from Maine has 
found a place to use that money. I think if there ever was a 
fund that was wasted, that fund was simply wasted and thrown 
away. 

Mr. HALE. They did not waste all of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment. 

The Srcrerary. On page 13, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For repairs and improvements to the Senate kitchens and restau- 
rants, and for special personal services connected therewith, under the 
supervision of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, to be ex- 
eg by the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, 

scal year 1910, $9,540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment, simply to 
restore a goyernment bridge. 

The Secretary. On page 16, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Interior i thorized to cause the construc- 
tich ae a tet cee the N River at or near Myton, Utah, 
and the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated to pay the cost of construction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 20, after line 12, it is proposed to 


insert: 
CENSUS OFFICE, 


The Director of the Census may fix the compensation of not to 
exceed 20 of the special agents provided for in section 18 of an act 
to provide for the Thirteenth and subsequent decennial censuses, ap- 
proved July 2, 1909, at an amount not to exceed $10 per day: Pro- 

d, That such special agents shall be persons of known and tried 
experience in statistical work. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I should like to have that amendment ex- 
plained. I am inclined to raise the point of order that it is 
new legislation. 

Mr. KEAN. The same provision has been made with refer- 
ence to nearly every census. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE rose. 

Mr. HALE. The chairman of the Committee on the Census 
will explain it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Director of the 
Census has asked to have this amendment incorporated in the 
bill. The value of the census depends very largely upon the 
thoroughness with which the plans are made and an interpre- 
tation of the data to be collected by the organized force. 

The census with respect to manufactures alone especially 
requires a large amount of expert statistical direction. There 
are a chief of division and two or three assistants in that divi- 
sion; but it is impossible for them, with the administrative work 
which they have in hand, to make the plans for the detailed 
statistical and economic work that will be carried on in order 
that the census with respect to manufactures shall have any 
real value at all. 

In the present condition of things it is almost impossible to 
secure the kind of talent necessary at the amount fixed by law, 
$6 per day, which was the same amount fixed ten years ago. It 
is the purpose of the director to draw largely, for brief service, 
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from the universities and from leading business institutions, 
and the sum of $10 a day seems to be very moderate compensa- 
tion upon which to secure that sort of help. 

I hope, Mr. President, that no point of order will be made, 
and that the amendment may be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment, to come in on 
page 23. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment of 
the committée on page 23 by inserting after the words “ RECORD 
clerk,” in line 9, the words “and John W. Evans, employed in 
connection with the Senate Office Building.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. For the purpose of considering the 
amendment to the amendment, the amendment will be treated 
as open. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secretary. On page 16, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert: 


To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, to relieve existing suffering, destitution, 
and want agri the Indians of La Pointe Indian Paty head , Wis., by rea- 
son of the destruction of their homes and farms by Hoods, there is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be immediately available: Provided, That a detailed report of 
all expenditures hereunder shall be made to the next session of Congress 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


The amendment was agreed to 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask leave to have printed in the 
Recorp, in connection with the amendment with respect to the 
Indian agency in northern Wisconsin, communications from the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs showing the necessity of the appropriation. 

Mr. HALE. I am glad the Senator has made that request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LETTER FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, TRANSMITTING 
A COMMUNICATION FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THR INTERIOR, 
AND A MEMORANDUM FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
SUBMITTING AN ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION TO RELIEVE SUFFERING, 
DESTITUTION, AND WANT AMONG INDIANS, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
I OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 29, 1909. 

Sır: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration 
of Congress, Copy, of a communication from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, of this date, woe gg an p an estimate of appropriation 
for incorporation in the urgent defic mg bill, for the relief of the 
suffering, destitution, and want among Indians, ‘by reason of floods, 
epidemics of disease, or other emergencies, $50,000. 


Respectfully, 
f CHARLES D. NORTON 


Acting Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 4 55 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 29, 1909. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, with my approval, a 
draft of an item for incorporation in the urgent deficiency WA for the 
relief of suffering, destitution, and want among Indians. In submit- 
ting this recommendation for a deficiency appropriation, I inclose 
herewith a memorandum prepared by the Commissioner of Indian 
3 at the request of Senator La FOLLETTE, stating the necessity 

erefor. 

Respectfully, FRANK PIERCE, 

Acting Secretary. 

The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


ITEM. 


To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, to relieve suffering, destitution, and 
want among Indians, w reason of floods, epidemics of disease, or other 
emergencies, there is hereby a 0 E. out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, to imme- 
diately available and to remain available until expended : Provided, 
That a detailed report of all current expenditures hereunder shall be 
yee to each session of Congress by the Commissioner of Indian 

airs. 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED AT REQUEST OF SENATOR LA FOLLETYE, JUSTI- 
FYING ITEM OF APPROPRIATION TO RELIEVE DESTITUTION AND WANT 
AMONG INDIANS. 

In the care of Indians unforeseen emergencies, such as floods, pesti- 
lence, and disaster, are prone to arise. Last January, for instance, a 
band of Indians near Helena, Mont., under the leadership of Chief 
3 Boy, would have frozen and starved to death except for the 
exertions of good citizens of Helena and timely aid rendered by the 
War Department in the shape of food and clothing for the Indians 
and forage for the animals. The department was powerless to afford 
more than temporary relief through lack of 112 5 available 
for the pu e. Again, Indians are especially liable to epidemics of 
contagious and infectious diseases, such as trachoma, smallpox, con- 
sumption, etc., and the pees force and appropriation are entirely 
inadequate to handle such outbreaks, 


There should be established a medical corps similar to the co for 
the suppression of liquor traffic, with a chief medical officer located at 
Salt e 3 5 Utah, and district physicians located at strategic 
points in the field. The chief of this corps should be an expert in 
sanitation and treatment of epidemics merally, and his force, co- 
operanng with the existing but scatte and undirected reservation 
physicians, should be able to establish and enforce the most modern 
and effective rules and regulations for the prevention and treatment 
of aig an diseases, to the lasting benefit of the Indians and their white 
ne rs. z 

instance of such an emergency epidemic is that wnich occurred in 
the Indian Territory in 1901, which made it 5 for Congress to 
appropriate $10,000 in the Indian act approved June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 
L., 339), to Pee the indebtedness incurred and for reimbursement of 
money expen wf in suppressing the spread of smallpox in the Indian 
Territory. Another such epidemic broke out at the Blue Canyon school, 
on the border of the Hopi Reservation, Ariz., where the equipment for 
isolation and treatment of the disease was found inadequate to keep 
down a general epidemic. 

Within the week Bad River, near Ashland, Wis., has flooded the sur- 
rounding nage ik Ana destroyed the homes and farms of the Indians at 
Odanah, on the d River Reservation. Many Indian families have lost 
all their possessions and have been temporarily deprived of all means of 
earning a livelihood. The Indians from Odanah have been brought into 
Ashland during the last four or five days and have nothing to eat and 
no place to sleep. They have been importuning the agent for relief, and 
he has been ob ged, in the interests of humanity, to issue orders on 
local stores and boarding houses for food and shelter immediately re- 

uired. A number of the Indians have no moneys to their credit and 
there are not sufficient funds available to relieve the suffering and des- 
titution. It may be necessary for the Government to rebuild several of 
the houses, and a considerable bill will be incurred for clothing and sub- 
sistence supplies. 

At Myton, Utah, on account of floods, ete., a number of the Indians 
were cut off from the source of supplies, and flour, meats, and other 
staple supplies became very scarce. emporary relief was afforded. 

o meet such cases as these—of sickness, su ering, and destitution in 
times of emergency—there should be an appropriation of $50,000 made 
immediately available. 

Respectfully, 


Jury 29, 1909. 


Mr. HALE. Now, if the clerks will turn to page 22, I think 
that will complete my requests. This is only formal. After the 
word “labor,” in line 6, I move to insert, what was omitted by 
accident, the words “ fiscal year 1909.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 22, line 6, in the committee amend- 
ment, after the words “exclusive of labor,” insert the words 
“fiscal year 1909,” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be considered open, and the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the following amendment, to 
which I think there will be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 23, in the committee amendment, 
line 11, after the word “ law,” it is proposed to insert: 

And to J. H. Jones, for caring for and regulating the Senate 
chronometer, and to A. C. Stewart, for caring for and regulating the 
House chronometer, $100 each. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be considered open. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I offer the following amendment, to come in on 
page 23 as a new paragraph, after line 2. 

The Secretary. On page 23, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay E. L. Cornelius, on account of extra services rendered to the 
joint committee on inauguration, $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the following amendment, to come in 
-fter line 9, page 13. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert: 

For additional elevator service, Senate wing of the Capitol, includi 
service of operators from December J, 1909, to June 30, 1910, fiseal 
year 1910, $26,000. 

Mr. CLAY. I should be glad to hear the amendment read 
again. 

The Secretary again read the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator from Wyoming would explain 
whether this force is only in connection with new elevators. that 
are contemplated. 3 

Mr. WARREN. That is all; and it would only be from the 
1st of December until June 30, 1910, or such time as we shall 
otherwise provide. The appropriation is for the construction 
and installation of one, and if it is possible, two passenger 
elevators for use of the public in the northeast part of the 
Senate wing, so that we can relieve the congestion that has 


R. G. VALENTINE, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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existed and will follow to a very much greater extent next 
season. This work ought by all means to be done during the 
recess, 

Mr. CLAY. Was the amendment before the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. It. was unanimously recommended by the 
Committee on Rules; and through inadvertence the item was 
not, I think, laid before the committee. 

Mr. CLAY. I thought the subcommittee had this amendment 
before it. 

Mr. HALE. No; the Senator refers to another amendment, 
about larger expenditures in the new building, I think. 

Mr. CLAY. My recollection is that that was adopted. 

Mr. HALE. No; it was not adopted. 

Mr. CLAY. This is for a different purpose entirely? 

Mr. HALE. It is for one and possibly for two new elevators 
here in the Senate wing, to relieve the congestion. 

Mr. CLAY. I think an amendment of this magnitude, carry- 
ing $26,000, ought to be introduced in the Senate at a proper 
time and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and data 
and information furnished the committee that would enable the 
committee to arrive at an accurate conclusion. In other words, 
we ought to know from information furnished the committee, 
and the committee ought to furnish it to the Senate, what these 
items are and that they are needed. I hope hereafter we shall 
pursue that policy. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say that this was handled by another 
committee. The Senator is right; it should have been before 
the committee earlier; but it is a very plain case; the Commit- 
tee on Rules had before it all the facts and figures, and there 
can be no objection to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, DANIEL. I desire to propose an amendment to come in 
after line 8, on page 3. 

The Secrerary. On page 3, after line 8, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay the claim of Marcus Ramadanovitch, alias Radich, a Monte- 
negrin subject, for property said to have been appropriated by the 
United States military authorities in Texas during the month of Oc- 
tober, 1865, $6,396. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. This claim was recommended in 1872 by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. KEAN. I will only say to the Senator from Virginia 
that the amendment is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. DANIEL. It is not subject to a point of order. It is 
under a recommendation of July 1, 1909, from the Secretary of 
State, who concludes with a recommendation that an appro- 
priation be made of the amount named to pay the claim. It is 
also under the recommendation of a special message of the 
President of the United States, dated July 5, 1909. It, there- 
fore, has the departments behind it and the special message of 
the President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CULBERSON. Mr. President, I move to amend the bill 
by striking out what appears on page 1, in lines 9, 10, and 11, 
and on page 2, lines 1 and 2, being the appropriation of $25,000 
for the traveling expenses of the President. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator withhold that motion until one 
or two formal matters are presented? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I shall be through in a few moments. 

Mr. President, I am constrained to make this motion because, 
in my judgment, this provision, if enacted into law, would be a 
violation of the Constitution. The Constitution provides that 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compen- 
sation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected; and he shall not receive within 


tiet period any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
em, 


It is apparent from the language, Mr. President, that the 
term “compensation” as used in the Constitution means re- 
muneration for official services which are rendered by the Presi- 
dent, and that the term “emolument” as used in the Consti- 
tution is broader than “ compensation,” and is intended to pro- 
hibit the President from receiving from the United States or 
any of the States anything in addition to the fixed compensa- 
tion which may be understood as a part of the emoluments 
of the office. 

Webster defines “emolument” as “the profit arising from 
office, employment, or labor; gain; compensation; advantage; 
perquisites, fees, or salary.” i 


The Supreme Court of the United States has in effect declared 
that what I have said is the construction of this constitutional 
provision; that is, that “emolument” is a much broader term 
than “compensation,” and includes such gain or profit or per- 
quisites resulting from the filling of office as may be a gain or 
advantage to the President under the circumstances. 

In the case of Hoyt v. The United States, in Tenth Howard, 
Mr. Justice Nelson uses this language on the general subject of 
emolument; not, of course, on the question of the President's 
salary, for that has never been presented to any court: 


These terms denote a compensation for a 3 kind ot service to 
be performed by the officer, and are distinguishable from each other, and 


are so used and understood by Con; in the several compensation 

acts. They are also distinguishable fon the term “ — — — 
Which is italicized in the opinion 

that being more. comprehensive, and embracing every species of compen- 


sation or pecuniary profit derived from a discharge of the duties of the 
office ; and such is the obvious import of it in these acts. 


A case, Mr. President, strikingly in point will be found in 
Third Queen’s Bench Division of the Law Reports of England 
(Saunders v. Postmaster-General, 3 Q. B. D., p. 428), in which 
it is decided that, in order to reach the total emoluments of an 
office, there must be considered the allowance of traveling ex- 
penses. I shall not stop at this time to argue this question at 
any length; but in that casc, where a telephone company was 
taken over by the Government of Great Britain, it was pro- 
vided that the officials of the company who should be discharged 
by reason of the purchase should receive during their lives a 
certain amount of the annual emoluments of their offices. One 
of the telephone company officials took the position that, in 
reaching the total of the emoluments of the office, he was en- 
titled to have added the amount of annual traveling expenses 
which was allowed him by the telephone company. The opinion 
of the court consists of three opinions by the three judges, all 
to the same effect, but I shall only read one, which covers the 
proposition clearly, It is as follows (p. 432), by Sir Henry 
Cotton : 

The substantive question for our decision is whether or not the allow- 
ance for traveling expenses is to be taken into account in estimating 


annual emolument derived from the office held by the prosecutor. 
I am of opinion that the profit the prosecutor makes by reason of the 


saving he effects from the allowances must be taken into consideration in 
ascertaining that which is given as a standard, the annual emolument 
derived by him from his office.” 


Mr. President, I know that what I shall say about this mat- 
ter will be ineffectual, but believing, as I do, that this provi- 
sion, if enacted into law, would violate the Constitution of the 
United States, I can not get my consent to support it, but have 
thought it proper to make this statement of the reasons which 
influence me. p 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] to 
strike out the provision referred to by him. 

Mr. HALE rose. 
Mr. CULBERSON. 
cuss the amendment? 
Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas asks for 
the yeas and nays on his amendment, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Manifestly a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CLAY, I suggest, without making that point, that Sen- 
ators give the Senator from Texas the yeas and nays on his 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I should like to vote for this 
proposition, and I should do so if I saw my way clear to do 
it under the interpretation of the Constitution which has just 
been illustrated by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
I have never had sympathy with the curtailment of a full and 
reasonable salary of the few men in this country we have put 
at the head of our Government, Governed by that rule, I have 
yoted for the liberal allowances which were proposed for the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice-President of 
the United States, and the President of the United States. I 
should vote for this proposition if I could see that we had a 
right to enact it; but my mind is affected by the argument 
which the Senator from Texas has made, and, as at present ad- 
vised, I feel constrained, against my own disposition, to vote 
against the proposition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I desire to say a word, echoing 
what the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] has just said. 


Does the Senator from Maine rise to dis- 


I should not be willing that my vote should be construed into 
any indisposition to extend anything in the way of courtesy 
or of advantage that the Government can properly extend to 
the President of the United States, and more particularly to 
the present Chief Executive. When this question was before 
the Senate three or four years ago, I made a speech endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate the proposition that the appropriation would 
be in violation of the Constitution of the United States. At 
that time I not only voted against it, but made an argument 
against it. I could not now vote for it without stultifying 
myself. I am firmly and decidedly of the opinion that it 
is a violation of the provision of the Constitution of the 
United States read by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
son], upon which the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. I trans- 
fer that pair to my colleague [Mr. BURNHAM], who is neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate, and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Foster]. That Senator being absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr, Nrxon]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OveRMAN], who is paired with the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Perkins], so that both the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and myself can vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PERKINS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN]. Under the arrangement suggested by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin], that pair is transferred to the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon], leaving me at liberty 
to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROOT (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rayner], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I do not 
see him present, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Money]. I will 
transfer that pair, so that the Senator from Mississippi will 
stand paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DEPEW (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. When 
I voted, I did not notice that the Senator was not present. I 
will, however, transfer my pair with the Senator from Okla- 
homa to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Brown] and 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BOURNE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I transfer that pair to the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], who is absent. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BAILEY (after haying voted in the affirmative), Un- 
less my vote is necessary to make a quorum, I desire to with- 
draw it. I did not notice when I voted that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], with whom I have a general pair, 
is not present. I presume he would vote “nay” if present. I 
withdraw my vote. S 

Mr. JONES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sıra]. If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I transfer that pair to my 
colleague [Mr. LORIMER] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the announcement of the result 
of the vote is made, I desire to say that if my colleague [Mr. 
BuRgNHAM] were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to make the same announcement for 
my colleague [Mr. ELKINS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Ba Culberson Frazier Shiv 
Chamberlain Daniel La Follette Pallaferro 
Clay Fletcher Martin 


NAYS—36. 
Borah Crawford Gallinger P. 
Bourne Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bradley Curtis Gu eim Piles 
Brandegee Depew Hale Scott 
Bristow Dick Heyburn Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Stephenson 
Burrows Dolliver ean Sutherland 
Burton Flint Lodge Warren 
Crane Frye Oliver Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Aldrich Cummins McEner, Root 
33 Davis McLaurin Simmons 
Bankhead Dixon Money Smith, Md. 
Beveridge du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Briggs Elkins Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Brown Foster Nixon Stone 
Bulkeley Gore Overman Taylor 

urnham Hughes Owen Tillman 
Carter Johnston, Ala. Paynter Warner 
Clapp ones Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Lorimer Rayner 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Richardson 


So Mr. CuLBErson’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, to come in on line 2, on page 16, and will say that the 
amendment has been agreed to by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 16, after line 2, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


For pay of Indian agent at Fort Berthold Agesey, N. Dak., $1,800. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BURKETT. Let me suggest to the Senator that there 
was an amendment inserted following line 2, and his amend- 
ment should follow the one inserted at that place. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The amendment I have offered would 
come in following the other amendment. I wish to say that 
this is simply to correct an error on the part of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. There is an agency at Fort Berthold, in the 
State of North Dakota, which has existed since the creation of 
the State. For quite a number of years it was designated as an 
agency, and then it was changed for two or three years to a 
superintendency ; but in the bill making appropriations for the 
Indian Service for the year ending June 30, 1909, it was again 
made an agency. In the appropriation bill for the year ending 
June 80, 1910, for some reason the item was left out. I had it 
voted upon in the Committee on Indian Affairs; it was ac- 
cepted; and I supposed that it was inserted in the bill; but, 
through some error, it was left out, and the bill passed without 
its insertion. This is simply to correct that error. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to be inserted at the end of the bill. I will say that the 
amendment is reported from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 

National Waterways Commission: Any officer or employee of the 
Government heretofore or hereafter p oyed by the National Water- 
ways Commission may receive compensation for such employment from 
the money appropriated for said commission, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Revised Statutes, sections 1763, 1764, and 1765, and the act 
approved July 31, 1894, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and DOIA expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 3 , 1905, and for other purposes,” and any 
other law whatsoever relating to such employment and compensation ; 
and, in addition to the traveling and other expenses of members of the 
commission and their employees, the actual necessary expenses of per- 
sons detailed by any department or bureau of the Government while 
accompanying said commission on any inspection trip in the United 
States or elsewhere may be paid from the money appropriated for said 
commission. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PILES. I offer an amendment to come in at the bottom 
of page 5. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secrerary. At the bottom of page 5, after the amend- 
ment already agreed to and inserted at that place, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to transfer and turn 
over to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the use of the Revenye- 
Cutter Service, the storehouse and wharf at Ediz Hook, in the State of 
Washington; and of the unexpended balance of the appropriation made 


by the act approved May 27, 1908, for the construction of a wharf 
Aa storehouse at Waadsh Island, Noah Bay, Washington, the sum of 
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$5,000 is hereby reappropriated and made available for the repair and 


completion of said storehouse and wharf; the unexpended balance 
of said appropriation to be covered into the Treasury. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BURKETT. What appropriation is it that is now going 
to be switched around? 

Mr. PILES. In May, 1908, Congress appropriated $24,000 for 
the purpose of constructing a storehouse and wharf at Waadah 
Island, in the State of Washington, for the use of the life- 
saving tug Snohomish. After some preliminary work it was 
discovered that the bottom was altogether too rocky to construct 
a safe wharf at that place, The Navy Department has a build- 
ing near Port Angeles, which, by the expenditure of some $5,000 
for improvements, can be put in suitable condition as a wharf 
and storehouse. If this amendment is adopted, the balance of 
the $24,000 appropriated in 1908 will be returned to the Treas- 
ury and, as a matter of fact, a saving to the Government of 
some $17,000 will be effected. 

Mr. HALE. It is a good provision. 

Mr. BURKETT. I am not going to oppose the provision, I 
will say to the Senator, for I take it that it is a wise one; and, 
as I understand, it is a matter of economy; but I raise this 
question now, just as I raised a similar one awhile ago. In this 
little bill, short as it is, there are half a dozen or a dozen places 
where funds are switched. We do not know where the money 
is going. We appropriate money, after some consideration, for 
a very laudable purpose. There happens to be a little left over 
which the department wants, or somebody else wants, to apply 
in a different manner, and we come in, and on the spur of the 
moment, without any consideration, switch a fund from one 
thing over to another, simply because it does not mean any 
additional appropriation. I am going to say now, publicly and 
just as loudly as I can, so that every department of the Goy- 
ernment will hear it, and so that every Senator will hear it, 
that hereafter I am going to oppose, unless there is very good 
reason why I should not do so, every single attempt that is made 
to switch appropriations in this manner. If an item is good, it 
ought to stand on its own merits, and it ought to go in and be 
appropriated for after proper consideration; but it ought not 
to ride through in this easy sort of method simply because it 
does not carry any appropriation. It is a switching of money 
from one fund over into another. 

For example, there is a place in this bill where we are doing 
a thing which I question whether we ought to do in connection 
with schoolhouses for the District of Columbia. I am not cer- 
tain that it is wrong; I simply do not know. We have not given 
it very much consideration; but the best that can be said for it 
is that it is making no additional appropriation for this pur- 
pose. It may be a good item; but if it is, it ought to come in in 
the regular way and be appropriated for on its own merits, and 
not be provided for in this bill by a reappropriation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am sorry the Senator has made that illus- 
tration. The only trouble about that was that in the last ap- 
propriation bill we used the words “the year 1908” instead of 
the words “the year 1909.“ We simply correct that clerical 
error. 

Mr. BURKETT. I am referring to the item where we have 
switched a fund that we appropriated to care for temporary 
rooms for classes above the second grade, now on half time, to 
make it apply to portable schools. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very item. 
mistake. 

Mr. BURKETT. As I have said, we did not at least give it 
very much consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. PILES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEPEW. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, after line 16, it is proposed to 
insert: 


New York appraisers’ stores and custom-house: The Secretary of the 
Treasu is hereby authorized, in expending the appropriation of 
$175,000 for the installation of pneumatic-tube service between the new 
custom-house and appraisers’ stores in the city of New York, to accept 
the franchise as granted by the government of the city of New York, 
and to enter into a contract with said city to abide by its terms, con- 
ditions, and requirements. 


The amendment was agreed to. b 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to offer the amendment I send to the 
desk. 

The Secretary. On page 5, after the amendments heretofore 
inserted, it is proposed to insert the following: 


That the Secretary of the 3 be, and is hereby, directed, in 
making reports on bills for the erection of public buildings, to do so 


It was a clerical 


br the report of an inspector who shall have personally visited said 

city where such building is proj to be erected, and such report shall 

cover the n and necessity for such building, with a view to future 

necessities. And any money necessary for the 8 out of these 
rovisions is hereby appropriated out of any unexpended money in the 
reasury. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President, this is an urgent deficiency bill, 
and if this extra session of Congress had not been called not a 
single item in this bill would have been considered. I hope the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations will see to it that 
no items are included in it except deficiency items. Senators ` 
are offering on the floor of the Senate amendment after amend- 
ment which have not been considered by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. It does strike me that we ought to keep within 
the rule and see that this bill contains nothing except appropri- 
ations which are absolutely necessary on account of conditions 
that have arisen since the Congress has been convened in extra 
session, 

Mr. President, I make the point of order that the amendment 
proposes general legislation. 

Mr. HALE. It is undoubtedly legislation. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator from Georgia did not appear to 
“get onto the curves“ of this bill until this particular amend- 
ment was offered. 

Mr. CLAY. I did not know that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire, as chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, to say that if an amendment of this 
kind can be gotten through the Senate it will save from eight to 
ten million dollars; but if Senators do not want to practice 
economy in this direction I am perfectly willing that the amend- 
ment should go out. There is no appropriation—— 

Mr. CLAY. If it is going to save eight or ten million dollars, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia with- 
draws the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY., On page 23, line 8, after the word“ House,” 
insert Hershel Shaw, Eustace D. Smith, Harold S. G. Van 
Voorhis, elevator conductors.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL. After the word “dollars,” in line 21, on page 
22, I move to insert “Joseph S. McCoy, $1,000.” The appro- 
priations in this item are for certain employees of the Senate 
and its committees. Joseph S. McCoy is an actuary of the 
Treasury, in the office of the Secretary 

Mr. KEAN. I understand he was employed by the minority? 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. KEAN. Let it be put in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreement to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 4 : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. BURKETT. Mr. President, I now desire to offer for- 
mally the amendment to which I have referred. I will say to 
the chairman of the committee that whatever may be the wis- 
dom or propriety of fixing these salaries, we do not want any 
question of doubt hanging over us in the future as to whether 
these officers have a right to recover the salaries. If one goes 
out, of course the other goes out; but if the conferees shall de- 
cide to leave in this matter of salaries, reduced as the Senate bas 
reduced them, I have no doubt there ought to be a provision 
that they shall be accepted in full payment. 

Mr. HALE. I will not object. « 

Mr. BURKETT. I am going to offer it to come in after the 
first paragraph. After thinking it over, I have come to the 
conclusion that that is the better place, and it will save the 
necessity of repeating it. 

Mr. HALE. It will all go together. 

Mr. BURKETT. It will all go in or all go out, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SecreTary. On page 1, after the word “namely” in line 
T, insert: 

Provided, That the several amounts herein eg hppa for salaries 
shall be accepted in full payment by the persons holding such positions, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were or- 
dered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY. 

Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o’clock 
and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, Au- 
gust 2, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ewecutive nominations received by the Senate July 31, 1909. 
MINISTERS. 


William Heimké, of Kansas, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Guatemala, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Salvador, vice H. Percival Dodge, appointed envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Morocco. 

William F. Sands, of the District of Columbia, now secretary 
of the embassy at Mexico, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Guate- 
mala, vice William Heimké, nominated to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Salvador. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES. 


James G. Bailey, of Kentucky, now secretary of the legation at 
Stockholm, to be secretary of the embassy of the United States 
of America at Mexico, Mexico, vice William F. Sands, nominated 
to be enyoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Guatemala. 

Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, of Louisiana, now second secretary 
of the embassy at Paris, to be secretary of the embassy of the 
United States of America at Paris, France, vice Henry Vignaud, 
resigned. 

John H. Gregory, jr., of Louisiana, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Managua, to be second secretary of the embassy of the 
United States of America at Constantinople, Turkey, vice 
= Campbell Turner, nominated to be secretary of the legation at 

adrid. 

Hugh S. Gibson, of California, now secretary of the legation 
at Tegucigalpa, to be second secretary of the embassy of the 
United States of America at London, England: 

Roland B. Harvey, of Maryland, to be second secretary of 
the embassy of the United States of America at Vienna, Austria, 
vice Nelson O’Shaughnessy, nominated to be secretary of the 
legation and consul-general to Roumania and Servia and secre- 
tary of the diplomatic agency in Bulgaria. 

Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pennsylvania, now secretary of the lega- 
tion to Greece and Montenegro, to be second secretary of the 
embassy of the United States of America at Paris, France, vice 
Arthur Bailly-Blanchard, nominated to be secretary of the em- 
bassy at Paris. 

Balkam Schoyer, of Pennsylvania, to be second secretary of 
the embassy of the United States of America at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to fill an original vacancy. 

Charles S. Wilson, of Maine, now secretary of the legation 
at Buenos Aires, to be second secretary of the embassy of the 
United States of America at Rome, Italy, vice Robert M. Win- 
throp, nominated to be secretary of the legation to Greece and 
Montenegro, 

Charles Campbell, jr., of Virginia, to be third secretary of the 
embassy of the United States of America at Tokyo, Japan, vice 
William K. Wallace, nominated to be secretary of the legation 
at Copenhagen. 

Franklin Mott Gunther, of Virginia, to be third secretary of 
the embassy of the United States of America at Paris, France, 
vice Seth Low Pierrepont, nominated to be secretary of the 
legation at Santiago, Chile. 

G. Andrews Moriarty, jr., of Rhode Island, to be third secre- 
tary of the embassy of the United States of America at. Mexico, 
Mexico, yice Thomas Ewing Dabney, appointed second secretary 
of the embassy at Mexico. 

SECRETARIES OF LEGATIONS. 


Frank D. Arnold, of Pennsylvania, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Alexander Benson, of Pennsylvania, to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States of America at La Paz, Bolivia, 
vice Gustavus L. Monroe, jr., appointed secretary of the legation 
at San José, Costa Rica. 


Philip Bayard, of Delaware, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States of America at Tangier, Morocco. 

Robert Woods Bliss, of New York, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Brussels, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, vice 
Charles S. Wilson, nominated to be second secretary of the 
embassy at Rome. 

William P. Cresson, of Nevada, to be secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States of America at Lima, Peru. 

Francis Munroe Endicott, of Massachusetts, to be secretary 
of the legation of the United States of America at Santo Do- 
mingo, Dominican Republic, vice Philip M. Hoefele, resigned. 

Henry Coleman May, of the District of Columbia, now third 
secretary of the embassy at St. Petersburg, to be secretary of 
the legation of the United States of America at Stockholm, 
Sweden, vice James G. Bailey, nominated to be secretary of the 
embassy at Mexico. 

Alexander R. Magruder, of Maryland, to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States of America to Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

J. Butler Wright, of Wyoming, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States of America at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
vice Hugh S. Gibson, nominated to be second secretary of the 
embassy at London. ‘ 

Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States of America at Caracas, Venezuela, 
vice Jacob Sleeper, appointed secretary of the legation at 
Berne. 

Robert M. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, now second secretary 
of the embassy at Rome, to be secretary of the Jegation of the 
United States of America to Greece and Montenegro, vice Irwin 
B. Laughlin, nominated to be second secretary of the embassy 
at Paris. 

William K. Wallace, of Colorado, now third secretary of the 
embassy at Tokyo, to be secretary of the legation of the United 
States of America at Copenhagen, Denmark. 

A. Campbell Turner, of Missouri, now second secretary of 
the embassy at Constantinople, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States of America at Madrid, Spain, vice William 
H. Buckler, resigned. 

Seth Low Pierrepont, of Connecticut, now third secretary of 
the embassy at Paris, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America at Santiago, Chile, vice U. Grant 
Smith, nominated to be secretary of the legation at Brussels. 

U. Grant Smith, of Pennsylvania, now secretary of the lega- 
tion at Santiago, Chile, to be secretary of the legation of the 
United States of America at Brussels, Belgium, vice Robert 
Woods Bliss, nominated to be secretary of the legation at 
Buenos Aires. 

Nelson O'Shaughnessy, of New York, now second secretary of 
the embassy at Vienna, to be secretary of the legation and con- 
sul-general of the United States of America to Roumania and 
Servia, and secretary of the diplomatic agency in Bulgaria. 

G. Cornell Tarler, of New York, now second secretary of the 
legation at Habana, to be secretary of the legation and consul- 
general of the United States of America at Bangkok, Siam, vice 
Jobn Van A. MacMurray, appointed second secretary of the em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg. 

Norval Richardson, of Mississippi, to be second secretary of 
the legation of the United States of America at Habana, Cuba, 
vice G. Cornell Tarler, nominated to be secretary of the legation 
and consul-general at Bangkok. 


PoOSTMASTERS, 
MICHIGAN, 


Burton D. Cady to be postmaster at Port Huron, Mich., in 
place of Loren A. Sherman, Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1907. 

NEW YORK, 


Howard M. Brush to be postmaster at Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y. Office became presidential July 1, 1909. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


James I. Cubbison to be postmaster at Minnewaukan (late 
Minnewaukon), N. Dak., in place of James M. Cubbison, to 
change name of office. 

OHIO. 


Edward E. Peterson to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Ohio. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1908. ; 

Charles A. Tracy to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in place of 
Thomas E. Dunnington. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 20, 1909. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 31, 1909. 
Associate JUSTICE, SUPREME Court or New MEXICO. 
Merritt C. Meecham to be associate justice of the supreme 
court of the Territory of New Mexico. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
See H. Pound to be register of the land office at Sterling, 
0. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Charles H. Dehart, at Arthur, III. 
OHIO. 


George P. Bumgarner, at St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
William L. Maddox, at Ripley, Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
T. G. Arnold, at Thurmond, W. Va. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, July 31, 1909. 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 1438, the tariff bill, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
conference report on the tariff bill and asks unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
from New York whether the report is very lengthy? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I shall reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. PAYNE. It is quite lengthy. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think we should have the 
report read for the information of the House, and I shall object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The gevtleman from Wyoming objects, and 
the Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the conference report. 

[For conference report see Record of July 30, 1909.] 

The Clerk read as far as section 13, on page 53 of the report, 
when, . 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the further reading of the report of the conferees 
and the statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to reserve the right 
to make a point of order against the report, and, with that reser- 
yation, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from New 
York would not interfere with that right. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. No. 21) from the Committee_on Rules, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred the resolution of 
the House No. 103, have had the same under consideration, and here- 
with report the following in lieu thereof: 

House resolution 104. 


“ Resolved, That immediately upon the ips agen of this order the 
House shall p to consider the report of the managers of the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. N to peeves revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes; that none of the provisions of sald report shall be subject 
to a point of order; that general debate shall continue until 8 o'clock 
p. m. of this day, unless sooner concluded, and that immediately upon 
the conclusion of general debate the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the motion to agree to the report; and that gen- 
eral leave to print on the subjects of this report shall be granted for 
ten calendar days.” 


Mr, DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, on the adoption of that reso- 
lution, I demand the previous question. s 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CLAnx of Missouri) there were—ayes 154, noes 98, 

So the previous question was ordered, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALzELL] is entitled to twenty minutes and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to twenty minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this order is to 
enable the House to take up for immediate consideration the 
conference report upon the disagreement of the House to the 


Senate amendments on the tariff bill. The order proyides that 
general debate on the consideration of that report may continue 
until 8 o’clock this evening, at which time the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered and a yote taken, unless in the 
meantime general debate shall have been closed. It provides 
further—and that is really the material part of the order—that 
points of order shall not be in order to any provision in the 
bill. The bill as it went from the House to the Senate provided 
that “hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or 
pickled,” should come in free. The Senate bill struck that 
provision from the free list and inserted under the dutiable list 
the following provision: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported made 

rom imported hides there shall be paid a drawback equal to the amount 
of the duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

The conference committee adopted a new provision, which 
conforms neither to the House provision nor to the Senate pro- 
vision, and which is in these terms: 

450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 
shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and after October 1, 
1909, sole leather made from such hides shall pay a duty of 5 per cent 
ad valorem; that grain, buff, and split leather made from such hides 
shall pay a duty of Th per cent ad valorem; that boots and shoes, the 
opper leather of which is made wholly or in chief value from such 
h „ shall y a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem; that harness, sad- 
dies, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather made from such hides, shall pay a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, 

It will be observed that in the provision adopted by the con- 
ference committee an amendment to the hide paragraph is 
made which is not germane to that paragraph, but which re- 
lates to the subject of leather. It will also be observed that the 
rates of duty imposed by the provision adopted by the confer- 
ence committee are lower than the rates of duty provided either 
in the Senate or in the House bill. Under these circumstances 
this paragraph is undoubtedly, in my judgment, although I 
have heard that judgment questioned, subject to a point of 
order, because it infringes the rule which excludes from the 
jurisdiction of a conference committee any new matter; a wise 
rule, a rule absolutely necessary to be observed in general in 
the making up of conference reports on these great bills with 
which we have to deal at every session of Congress. But where 
the reason ceases, the rule should likewise cease, and in this 
ease the provision of the conference committee was made to 
carry out, as the conference committee believes, the will of the 
two Houses. Upon the one side the House by a very large vote, 
a majority of 173, declared in favor of free hides. The man- 
agers of the conference committee on the part of the House 
thought that that was tantamount to an instruction to them ta 
insist upon free hides. Upon the other hand, the Senators from 
certain Western States, where the cattle industry is an im- 
portant industry, protested that they could not and would not 
vote for the bill unless there was a duty on hides. The confer- 
ence committee therefore was presented with a situation which 
seemed to imperil any agreement at all, and a compromise was 
finally made whereby if hides were allowed to remain on the 
free list, a reduction should be made upon leather and boots 
and shoes and harness. 

And for the purpose of carrying out what I believe to be the 
will of the Senate under the circumstances, and the will of the 
House, and bringing the two Houses together so that legislation 
might be enacted, this provision was inserted, and the House 
is now asked to waive, to set aside, the ordinary rule which 
applies in such cases, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
the gentleman a question. 
Mr. DALZELL. I shall be glad to answer the gentleman, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This rule in its terms is very broad 
and sweeping. You have had a better opportunity to know what 
is in this report than I have, because you have had more time; 
but I will take your word on a question of fact. Now, I want 
to know whether or not there is any item in this conference re- 
port on which the rate in the conference report is higher than 
the maximum rate in either the House or the Senate bill on the 
same item? 

Mr. DALZELL. There is not, so far as I know, and I believe 
there is none. I want to be very frank to the House. I do 
not believe there is a single provision in this conference report 
that is subject to a point of order except the one to which I 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
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have called attention. I want to say that the conferees on the 
part of the House and Senate were scrupulous to avoid the inser- 
tion in their report of anything that would be subject to a 
point of order; and the only reason why this rule is made as 
broad as it is, is because—we do not claim that the conferees 
are infallible—if it should happen that by some mistake or 
oyersight some provision in this bill of little importance should 
be subject to a point of order, we do not want to imperil the 
whole conference report and the tariff bill upon such a point 
of order. But I repeat, so far as I know and so far as I be- 
lieve, there is no provision in this report subject to a point 
of order except the one to which I have called attention, the 
one that gives rise to the introduction of this rule. 

I need not say, I think, anything about the importance of 
adopting at this time this conference report and adopting this 
rule to that end. The country has been agitated. now for a 
period of six months at least upon the subject of tariff revision. 
This House in its committees and in its membership has been 
engaged during all that time in an endeavor to bring into both 
Houses a tariff bill that would be acceptable and that might 
become a law. Of course, this tariff bill does not satisfy every- 
body. It does not satisfy me in all particulars. No tariff 
bill was ever passed that did satisfy everybody, and none ever 
will be passed that will satisfy everybody; but here is a Dill 
that has been agreed to by the representatives of this House 
and the representatives of the Senate and by the President of 
the United States, and I think I voice the sentiment of the 
entire country when I say to-day that it calls upon us to act 
[applause], to agree to this conference report, to relieve the 
business situation, and to open up, as I believe it will, a new 
era of prosperity. I reserve the balance of my time. [Loud 
applause. ] 

Mr. KEIFER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
I do not rise to debate. I want to know whether paragraph 450 
as in the bill is not new throughout? It is on page 220. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. That is the paragraph we are 
considering. It is a combination of the House paragraph and 
Senate amendment, and another amendment. : 

Mr. KEIFER. That is the one that you read from? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. KEIFER. Then paragraph 451 that follows deals with 
the same matter largely as to the duty upon leather and tanned 
skins, and so forth, and fixes a different duty, does it not, and 
an additional duty, specific and ad valorem, on the same thing? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, not at all. Paragraph 451 deals with 
the subject of leather generally, Paragraph 450 deals only with 
the subject of leather which is made from the hides of cattle, 
raw or uncured, whether dried, salted, or pickled. 

Mr. KEIFER. I only wanted the gentleman’s statement 
about it. 

Mr. DALZEXLL. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is not the differential on lead higher than 
either body fixed it? 

Mr. DALZELL, Not at all. It is the Senate rate. 

Mr. GARRETT. It is the Senate rate on pig lead, but not as 
to lead in sheets. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] says that this tariff bill does not 
please everybody. The Searcher of all hearts knows that it 
does not please me, 

The situation about this matter is this: Everybody under- 
stands perfectly well that this rule, while stated in general 
terms, is nevertheless intended to apply to only one item, or 
one bunch of these items, namely, hides, leather, boots, shoes, 
and harness. It takes away from anybody the power to make a 
point of order against the 10 per cent rate on boots and shoes, 
For that reason I will vote for the rule. [Applause.] The only 
regret that I have about it is that it does not put leather, boots, 
shoes, and harness on the free list, where they ought to be 
[applause on the Democratic side], and where I tried to get 
them put originally, as did all the rest of us over here, nearly, 

The New England gang have no more right to a tariff on 
boots, shoes, and harness than other people have on hides. 
That is the plain truth about this thing. But I recognize the 
fact that I can not get all out of this Republican House and 
Senate that I want, and therefore I am going to get all I can. 
‘That seems to me to be the rule of common sense. At any rate, 
I will not vote against the people having a chance to get 
cheaper harness, boots, and shoes. 

The reason I asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DALzELL] the question as to whether there is any item in this 
conference report on which the rate is higher than it was in the 
House bill or in the Senate bill is because the Republican con- 
ferees had about twenty times as good a chance to find out what 
is in this report as the Democrats did. The truth is that the 
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Democrats were a purely ornamental addendum to that con- 
ference committee. After the Republicans had agreed to every- 
thing except the six items that President Taft knocked higher 
than a kite by a certain mysterious letter that I would give a 
$5 bill to get a copy of, the Republican conferees called us in 
and showed to us and gave to me the report, so far as they had 
perfected it. So I set a man to figure on it. They have all 
these days been going over this report and getting the straight 
of it, and I am perfectly willing to take the word of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania on a question of fact any time. I asked 
that question so that Members would not feel that they were 
being led into a trap on this occasion. 

I think this rule ought to be amended, and after the word 
“ order,” before the semicolon, these words ought to be inserted: 

That nobody shall be permitted to raise a pont of order on any item 
where the conference rate is higher than the lower of the two, the Sen- 
ate rate and House rate. 

If I could beat the previous question, I would offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman referred to a reduction in shoes 
in the report of the committee. In what respect has the duty 
on shoes been reduced by the conference report? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Dingley law is 25 cents on 
shoes; the Payne bill had 15 cents; the Aldrich bill raised it to 
20 cents; and the conference report cuts it to 10. 

Mr. MANN. I do not so understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, That is what everybody else under- 
Stands. 

Mr. MANN. It is a very incorrect understanding. The con- 
ference report leaves it at 15 cents. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that is true, what is the sense 
of bringing this rule in here? 

Mr. MANN. The only thing the rule does, and it is the only 
thing the conference report does, is to reduce to 10 per cent 
shoes made from raw hides, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, You can not make a shoe from any- 
thing else. 

Mr. MANN. From raw hides? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; raw hides. 

Mr. MANN. You make them from tanned hides. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Tanned hides, which are raw hides 
in a different form. l 1 

Mr. MANN. Whether dried, salted, or pickled; that is all 
there is in it, and there is no such thing as tanned hides in it. 

Mr.- CLARK of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the 
adoption of this rule, because it gives the House an opportunity 
to reduce the rates on boots and shoes and on leather more 
than was provided either in the House bill or the Senate bill. 
But I think there is one proposition that should be called to 
the attention of the country in the adoption of this rule, and 
that is this: For three weeks past we have been informed day 
in and day out by the daily press that the President of the 
United States has been making a strenuous fight before the 
conference committee for a reduction of the duties for the bene- 
fit of the people. The press has informed us that he made that 
fight on five items—lumber, iron ore, hides, boots and shoes, 
and oil. I do not think that oil was really in dispute, that it 
did not require the President's aid to secure free oil. 

It is claimed that he has won a great victory for the people 
by securing this reduction on these five items. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, there are 4,000 items in this bill; there are 1,500 para- 
graphs in this bill. The President stood for a reduction of 5 
or 6 items. From now on do not let any man go out of this 
House and say that the President could not have stood for a 
reduction of the enormous duties on woolen goods and on cotton 
goods [loud applause on the Democratic side], and on the cost 
of living of the people of this country. The passage of this rule 
shows that if he had wished to stand for a revision of the 
tariff—a downward revision—to keep the pledges that he made 
to the people of the United States before he was elected, you 
could have made reductions in order on every paragraph in 
the bill to-day, and they could have been adopted by the House. 
There will not be an opportunity for you to hide behind the 
pretense that the conferees could not reduce the rates. [Ap- 
plause.] It was not in the power of the conferees to reduce 
the duty on shoes to 10 per cent ad valorem; but by this rule 
you make it in order. If you had reduced the rate on blankets, 
on clothes and underwear in conference, this same rule would 
have made it in order, and the President of the United States 
could then have redeemed the pledges that he made to the 
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people when he was elected, if he had insisted on a reduction 
all along the line. [Loud applause on the Democratie side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed four minutes 
and yields back the remainder. 

Mr. DALZELL, I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 2 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Before the misapprehen- 
sion spreads any further, I wish to set the gentleman from Ili- 
nois right, or rather to correct his statement to the effect that 
this 10 per cent duty on shoes does not apply to any known form 
of shoes. On the contrary, it covers heavy brogans, farmers’ 
peg shoes, shoes that are known as Creedmores;” many forms 
of bluchers; it covers every shoe of which the upper is made 
of side leather. Such shoes are worn by men and by boys and 
by youths, by misses, but very seldom by grown women. 

Moreover this 10 per cent item covers a grade of men's fine 
shoes of which the uppers are made of grain leather. All the 
shoes which I have described meet the specifications which are 
requisite for the imposition of the 10 per cent duty. The duty 
on all those shoes, in my belief, has been pared down to the 
danger point. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 
utterly mistaken in supposing that no shoes exist whose upper 
leathers are made in whole or in chief value from hides of 
cattle dried, salted, or pickled. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any shoes made in this country which 
are not made of leather? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Why, certainly; a very 
large number in my State. 

Mr. MANN. I am not speaking of rubber shoes. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I refer the gentleman, for 
instance, to the shoes which I have on. 

Mr. MANN. What are they made of? 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. They are made of canvas. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any shoes made from hides in this 
country which are not made of leather? 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. Possibly some moccasins 
are made of rawhide. 

Mr. MANN. But on shoes which are made of leather the 
rate of duty is 15 per cent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. With the exceptions noted. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is no exception noted in that paragraph. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. After October 1, 1909-——— 

Mr. MANN. When they construe the law, they will construe 
it most favorably to the Government. 

Mr, GARDNER of Massachusetts. The gentleman is entirely 
mistaken. When two different clauses in a tariff schedule apply 
to any given article, the law is always construed as imposing 
the higher rate of duty, if the clauses are equally specifte; but 
the wording in paragraph 450, with regard to boots and shoes 
whose uppers are made wholly or in part of the hides of cattle, 
is far more specific than the wording in paragraph 451, which 
refers simply to boots and shoes made of leather. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much time is there on a side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has seven 
minutes and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
has six and one-half minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzernarp] the remainder of the time on this side. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this resolution demon- 
strates the truth of the saying, “that when thieves fall out, 
honest men get their due.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Those who have been enjoying the benefits of the protective 
policy having had a radical disagreement, the consumers will 
obtain some relief from the rates in the boot and shoe schedule. 
I am heartily in favor of the reductions made in the boot and 
shoe schedule, and I regret exceedingly that there have not 
been many substantial reductions in innumerable other schedules 
in which the people of the country are particularly interested. 
Yor the last three or four weeks the people have been receiving 
a multiplicity of bulletins from the White House as to what 
would and what would not be done in the tariff bill. People 
crying for bread frequently have been given a stone, and crying 
for reductions in this bill, have been given White House bul- 
letins instead. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, this situation illustrates what happens when 
men cease to trust the representatives of the people. Members 
upon that side of the House voted for a rule which prohibited 
and made impossible the consideration of the boot and shoe 
schedule by the Members of the House when the bill was 
before it. The Senate, by amendments, increased the rates on 
boots and shoes. The House is now asked, upon the pretense of 
further information, to authorize a reduction below the rates 
fixed either by the House or by the Senate. No one is de- 
eceiyed as to the purpose of this reduction. It has not been 


made because those in control of the Republican party have 
had any solicitude for the welfare of those who must wear and 
buy boots and shoes, but the reduction has been compelled be- 
cause if it had been made it would have been impossible to 


get the necessary votes to pass this bill. 
Democratic side.] 

If, Mr. Speaker, more votes had been required, it might have 
been possible to have obtained further reductions on the many 
articles mentioned by the gentleman from Alabama, particu- 
larly upon items in the cotton and the woolen schedules. If the 
votes of those Senators from the Middle Western States who 
have been making so much trouble for those in control of the 
bill had been necessary in the Senate to have this report 
adopted, the people might have had substantial reductions on 
many articles of wearing apparel and on many articles of honse- 
hold utility. But the Republican party never unnecessarily 
wastes its force. From the reports in the press there were 
taken in—not to use an offensive expression—sufficient Sen- 
ators, or, to avoid a violation of the rules, I shall say sufficient 
distinguished citizens and members of another body than this, 
to make possible the enactment of this bill into law. ‘ 

I wish to call the attention of the House to one of the peculiar 
methods followed in the framing of tariff bills by the Repub- 
lican party. Since 1896 tin, block tin, pig tin, and the manu- 
factures thereof, have been on the free list. In paragraph 691 
of the Honse bill tin and its various products were retained 
on the free list. But in this conference report there is an ex- 
traordinary provision. It provides that as soon as the mines 
of the United States produce 1,500 tons of tin a year the Presi- 
dent may by proclamation impose a duty of 4 cents a pound 
upon tin and its various products. Last year the importations 
of tin and its various products were about 100,000,000 pounds. 
So that as soon as the mines of the United States produce 
3,000,000 pounds a duty of 4 cents a pound will be levied on 
the other 97,000,000 pounds to be imported. ‘This is a com- 
plete reversal of the old theory of a protective tariff, 

Heretofore the duty has been levied first in order to build up 
the industry, and when the industry had got beyond the infant 
stage, if it ever did, in the opinion of a protectionist, then the 
duty was reduced in the interest of the consumer. In this case 
the infant industry is to be permitted to struggle along against 
the competition of the world until it gets a foothold, and when 
it is built up and able to stand on its own feet without the 
help of tariff protection a duty of 4 cents a pound is levied for 
the sole benefit of those engaged in the industry. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

I have not time to go into many other details, Mr. Speaker, 
as I should if I had the opportunity. This side of the House 
wishes it to be distinctly understood, however, that no Member 
upon the Republican side of the House will be able in the com- 
ing campaign to excuse the failure of the Republican party to 
make substantial reductions in this bill on the theory that the 
items were beyond the jurisdiction of the conferees on the part 
of the House and the Senate. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This side of the House would have willingly voted unan- 
imously to have authorized these conferees to have made sub- 
stantial reduetions in every single item in the tariff bill, 
whether in dispute or not. We would have welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to give such authority, or to have compelled such action. 
And if the managers on the part of the House had brought in a 
report in which a number of other reductions had been made, 
no objection on that score would have been made from this side 
of the House. 

This is an attempt to delude the people as to what has been 
done with reference to two or three articles of this bill. Why, 
when the President of the United States by a single word to 
Congress in his message when it convened might have exercised 
his great influence to have obtained some substantial relief to 
the people in the way of substantial revision downward, he gave 
as his excuse that he had been too busy from election day in 
November until the 15th of March to prepare a suitable mes- 
sage. It would have been much better for the country if he 
had spent some of his time in his library and less upon the golf 
courses of the country, as he might then have prepared a mes- 
sage which would have been of substantial benefit to the con- 
sumers of the country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Even after the bill, indefensible as it was, passed the House 
and went to the Senate, not a single word was heard from the 
President on behalf of the people; but when it got into confer- 
ence and the rising resentment of an indignant people, spreiding 
rapidly throughout the country, reached this city the President 
commenced to agitate for free hides and free oil, which already 
had been voted by the House, and also made belated efforts for 
some other insignificant reductions. It is claimed that he has 
won a great victory because he had the Senate rates retained 
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in the glove schedule, and yet how laughable it is to prate about 
such a victory, when all realize that the Senate rates are the 
rates of the Dingley law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
He would have imagined he had won a great victory, I sup- 
pose, and have inyoked the congratulations and commendation 
of the country upon his efforts if by any possibility he could 
have had presented to him for his signature the Dingley Act 
unchanged in a single word or letter, [Applause and laughter 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the country will not be deceived by this pre- 
tense. The people will have an opportunity to know and fully 
to understand just what has been done in this bill. Every 
woman, every child, every wage-earner and supporter of a family 
will have brought home the fact that there are no reductions in 
many things that it is essential for them to have in their con- 
tinuing and difficult struggle for existence. There will come no 
relief to the people from this bill, but there will come relief and 
there will follow immense benefits to the great favored class of 
the Republican party which has grown rich beyond the wildest 
dreams during the past twelve years under the operation of the 
Dingley law, no one of whom has been heard to utter a single 
complaint against the bill which is to be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for approval. 

Once more, Mr, Speaker, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that at a time when the banks of the country have their reserves 
as high as 40, and in some instances as high as 60 per cent, 
when without a single effort having been made to dispose of 
bonds at 2 per cent, this bill authorizes the issuance of $290,- 
000,000 of bonds for the building of the Panama Canal at an 
increase of interest rate from 2 to 3 per cent. An examination 
of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury discloses that 
practically all of the outstanding interest-bearing bonds of the 
Government are held by the national banks. This is the only 
nation of civilized men in which the obligations of the Govern- 
ment are not held largely by the people. They would readily 
absorb the forty millions of bonds to be issued each year with a 
2 per cent rate if given the chance to do so. It will not be given 
to them. But another sop is given, raising unnecessarily the 
interest to the great financial interests, in return for past favors 
and for help which it is confidently expected will be given in the 
near future. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. I would like to know if he really believes that the 
reserves of the banks of the country are from 40 to 60 per cent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I do not mean in Mas- 
sachusetts, I mean where the people have money, [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to say to the gentleman that the 
average reserves of the banks are not 30 per cent. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I simply wish, in conclu- 
sion, to say that what President Taft recently prophesied was 
likely to happen to the Republican party is about to be fulfilled, 
Not having lived up to its promises to bring substantial relief, 
the time is surely at hand when it is to be relegated to the party 
of opposition. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, is the time on the other side 
exhausted? f 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CLARK] is exhausted. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then I ask for a vote. 

7 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CLARK) there were—ayes 361, noes 11. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
is recognized. [Prolonged applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, in presenting this conference re- 
port, I do it with confidence that it will be accepted by this 
House and that it will be accepted by the country at large as 
meeting the full requirements of the Republican platform, as 
meeting the pledges made by our candidate, now the President of 
the United States [applause on the Republican side], and at the 
same time will not stop a single wheel of industry, will close no 
factory, and will deprive no man of labor at a decent, fair wage. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Senate did not agree with the House as to its provisions 
in the bill. Exercising their prerogatives under the Constitu- 
tion, and in accordance with the usual practice, they made many 
amendments. Many of them were substantial. Great was the 
divergence of thought and great the disagreement as to the 
provisions of the bill. Your conferees have had no easy task in 
the past three weeks in striving to maintain the mandate of the 
House as put forth in the bill which passed the House. We 
have made concessions. We have exacted concessions from the 


Senate, and the concessions on both sides are embodied in this 
report. I am frank to say that many of the concessions which 
we make to the Senate improve the original bill, and, on the 
other hand, some. of the concessions which we were obliged to 
make did not improve the original bill. But I think upon the 
whole the result is one upon which we may congratulate our- 
selves on haying framed a bill which, if it becomes a law, will 
reflect credit upon the Congress which enacted it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


Mr. Speaker, there was a great diversity of opinion between 
the two Houses upon the cotton schedule. The Senate has 
slightly increased the rates generally upon the cotton schedule. 
The ad valorem for the year 1907 as collected under the Ding- 
ley bill was 40.87 per cent. The ad valorem as figured upon 
the Senate rate was 44.07 pêr dent, which leaves a difference 
of 3.20 between the two rates. The House conferees were 
averse to this proposition, but we went there, as I said, 
when the bill left the House to inquire and find out upon what 
evidence the Senate had acted in increasing or amending any 
rate which went out from the House, and I have been upon 
that inquiry, and my fellow-conferees, for three weeks, and we 
made them tell us the reasons for the change of rates before 
we yielded upon any of them. When the cotton schedule came 
to the House it was not in the same condition as when it left 
the House. For four years or more the customs officials ad- 
ministered it according to the intention of the Congress that 
passed it. The importers were not satisfied. They went to 
the general appraisers and to the courts for interpretation of 
the law, and I am bound to say they succeeded, and in almost 
every instance they have driven holes in the cotton schedule 
that were very embarrassing to the cotton industry. And I say 
this, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that the represent- 
atives of the cotton industry came before our committee ap- 
prehensive that rates might be reduced and said they were 
satisfied to take the cotton schedule as it was with one or two 
amendments which had been reported to the committee. The 
first point of attack in the courts was the clause in the bill 
of 1897, introduced in the Senate on the advice of General 
Tichenor, no more able or honest tariff expert than whom ever 
lived in this country. It was in the definition of the term 
“cotton cloth,” and the terms of that definition included the 
words “in the piece or otherwise.” That was adopted by the 
conferees of the House believing “or otherwise” meant some- 
thing less than a full piece, and it went to the court, and they 
said “or otherwise” included cotton cloth sometimes em- 
broidered, of very high degree of value, until the decisions of 
the court brought down the ad valorem in one case from 60 
to 4 per cent. And that went all through the higher-price 
goods under the general cotton schedule. 

The Ways and Means Committee tried to correct that. We 
adopted a provision striking out “or otherwise” and put in 
the words “cut in lengths,” but the experts also put into that 
paragraph a new provision for counting, so that where there 
were twisted yarns, two or three ply, every single strand was 
counted. We were not expert enough to take that into con- 
sideration. We published our bill and then other experts got 
out and showed that by this counting provision we had raised 
the duty on countable cotton cloth from 10 to 100 per cent all 
through the schedule. When we discovered that, I asked the 
committee to come together, and we, with some emphasis, cut 
out that new provision, and in doing so we returned to the 
Dingley paragraph, and the words “or otherwise” were left in. 
Now, the Senate placed instead of the words “or otherwise” 
the words “cut in lengths,“ so the importers can never more 
impose upon the customs with that provision of the bill. We 
went a little further. There was a provision in the bill for 


‘duties upon white cotton goods, and general duties were put 


upon the warp and filling, the number of counts of threads to 
the square inch. By and by the importers ordered some goods 
with white cotton warp and filling, but with superadded threads 
with all the colors of the rainbow, with beautiful artistic figures, 
and they brought them to the customs-house and demanded that 
they be admitted at the lower rate as white cotton cloths, and 
the court so interpreted it; so that they came in as white cotton 
cloths at the low rate of duty, and broke down our tariff in 
this respect. The Senate amendment gets rid of that inter- 
pretation and allows upon this superadded thread the same 
duty as though the color were woven into the warp and woof, 
These cotton cloths are of much higher value than where simply 
the color is in the warp and woof. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we not only examined the experts indi- 
vidually, but we adjourned the committee for half a day and 
called in General Shiras, a gentleman whom you all know; Mr. 
Devries, formerly a Member of the House, one of the general 
appraisers; and also Mr. Otto Fix, a customs expert at the port 
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of New York. Our conferees examined them all the afternoon 
about every item of increase in the cotton schedule from begin- 
ning to end, and after we got through with that examination 
and made further examinations and figures, our conferees were 
impressed with the fact that the duty was right, if we were 
going to protect the cotton industry in the United States. 

Another amendment of the Senate puts up the ad valorem 
duty on cotton cloths for a number of sections or paragraphs 
where the duty in the first place up to a certain price is accord- 
ing to the number of counted threads in the cloth. Not only 
that, but they add the three and two ply yarn which they weave 
into it, and they count it for one thread. The two-ply is much 
finer than the single-ply thread. They saw that that par- 
ticular part of the cotton schedule was unbalanced, and that of 
cotton goods, for instance, valued at 16 cents per yard, some of 
them came in at 25 per cent, some at 40, and some at 60; these 
experts went to work to equalize the duty according to the 
price and to put the same duty where they were 16 cents a yard 
upon all these goods, the three-ply goods costing more in the 
making, because they had to spin three yarns instead of one 
and then twist them into the single yarn. They equalized the 
duty by making it the same upon all this class of goods. 

Then, when they got through with it, they found that the 
general rates of duty upon the cotton schedule were less than 
the rates of duty collected under the first four years of the 
Dingley Act. Well, we got them to reduce those ad valorem 
rates. I call them ad valorem. It depends upon the price of 
the yarn—a specific rate, a sort of skip, hop, and jump, the 
worst kind of an ad valorem; and on the lower-priced goods 
they made a very material reduction in the rate to what it was 
in the Senate bill. : 

And then came the process of mercerization, a new process 
which has come in sinee the Dingley bill was passed. We con- 
sidered it in the House committee, and, after the best informa- 
tion we could get, we allowed an additional duty of 1 cent per 
yard upon mercerized cloths. Our information was that it cost 
substantially the same to mercerize yarn here that it did 
abroad—eight cents and a half a pound in Manchester, and 
eight cents and a half a pound in New York—and we allowed 
no additional duty. But these gentlemen alleged, and we have 
found it to be a fact, that after a hundred pounds of yarn was 
mercerized it was found to have shrunk from 5 to 7 per cent in 
weight, and that you had only 93 or 95 pounds left upon which 
to collect the specific duty. And so, when you come to exact 
the same duty per pound upon the mercerized and unmercerized, 
you have got a larger duty on the hundred pounds of white 
yarn than on the 93 pounds of mercerized yarn; or, in other 
words, there was 7 per cent less of duty and of protection on 
the mercerized yarn than there was on the other. And it 
seemed but right and proper to allow the difference. They had 
suggested a difference of one-twentieth of a cent per pound. I 
told them that was too much, I made my own figures, and they 
fixed the duty at one-fortieth of a cent. I say I did this, be- 
cause I did this talking with the experts of the Senate com- 
mittee. They reduced it from one-twentieth of a cent per pound 
to one-fortieth of a cent. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had the sole power to make the cotton sched- 
ule, I would make a reduction in the rates as we have reported 
them, but it would not be a very great reduction. But I would 
readjust them on the same plan on which they have been ad- 
justed in this conference report. Here is a statement made by 
the Treasury experts on the cotton schedule: 

“The changes in paragraphs 310 and 311 by the Senate amend- 
ments your conferees found, upon investigation, to represent, ex- 
cept in one particular, reductions in duties. Excepting the 
changes in phraseology, which did not affect rates, the principal, 
Senate amendments are the two minimum provisions, the special 
classification for cable-laid yarns and threads, the provision for 
mercerization of such yarns, and the transfer of the words 
‘cones and tubes’ from one portion of paragraph 311 to another. 

“After the reduction by the conferees of the second minimum 
provision in paragraph 310 from 25 to 20 per cent ad valorem 
the minimum provisions of both these paragraphs are slightly 
below the specific rates levied by the paragraphs. It was found 
that certain very high-class and high-priced yarns were being 
imported under these provisions at specific rates which repre- 
sented an exceedingly low equivalent at valorem—as low as 7 
per cent in many cases. In order to prevent such and to bring 
the rate upon the high-priced yarns up to at least that upon the 
lower-priced yarns, these minimum provisions were agreed to. 

“The amendment by the Senate for cable-laid yarns is a timely 
one to meet a probable decision of the court in a case now pend- 
ing, wherein these yarns, though of high character and twist, 
might be classed among the cheapest of cotton yarns. 

“The arrangement of the cable-laid yarn provision as drawn 
represents an increase of about 10 per cent upon about one-tenth 


of the goods covered by the paragraph, and a decrease from 100 
to 150 per cent to about 40 per cent upon the remaining mer- 
chandise covered by the paragraph. Upon the whole, this pro- 
vision represents considerable reductions below the House bill. 

“The rate of one-twentieth of a cent for mercerization fixed by 
the Senate was reduced by the conference to one-fortieth, or 
one-half. This makes the mercerization rate equivalent to about 
7 per cent ad valorem. Inasmuch as yarns lose from 5 to 7 
per cent in weight in the process of mercerization, and as the 
specific duty is levied upon weight, this no more than equalizes 
that loss and prevents the higher class mercerized yarns from 
being dutiable at a lower rate than the low-elass yarns out of 
which they are made when mercerized. It represents an equal- 
ization of rates. 

“Tt was found that the insertion of the words ‘cones and 
tubes’ in the earlier provision of paragraph 311 represented 
an exceedingly great increase of duties upon these threads so 
put up. The conference concurred in the Senate changes with 
an amendment inserting the words ‘cones and tubes’ in the 
latter part of the paragraph, where a ratable rate of duty is 
established. This represents an extensive cut in the rate of 
duty on that class of goods. 

“The minimum provision in this paragraph is fixed upon the 
same basis as that in paragraph 310. 

“Upon the whole, the Senate amendments to paragraphs 310 
and 311 as agreed to by your conferees represent substantial 
reductions from both the Dingley rates and the rates fixed upon 
the merchandise covered therein by the House bill. 

“The Senate amendments to the cotton-cloth provisions, para- 
graphs 313 to 318, inclusive, 321 and 330, save and except the 
ad valorems to paragraphs 313 to 317, inclusive, were for the 
purpose of correcting inequalities and inconsistencies existing in 
these paragraphs as administered at present. Your conferees 
found upon investigation of all these provisions, together with 
the ad valorems, that the basic principle upon which they were 
drawn was to provide that cotton cloth of equal value per 
square yard should pay the same rate of duty, regardless of 
count of threads and regardless of what particular paragraph 
of the law the same fell for dutiable purposes, Under the 
Dingley law as administered, cotton cloth of the same valne 
per square yard, requiring the same amount of labor and ma- 
terial in its construction, paid varying duties from 2 per cent 
to 60 per cent ad valorem, according to the count of threads or 
other conditions. This manifestly unjust assessment of duty is 
eorrected by the Senate amendments by adopting as a basis of 
duty the value of the cloth per square yard and throwing all 
cloth within the provisions so arranged. 

„The Senate amendments cut out the higher rate of 60 per cent 
ad valorem and other provisions classing such cloth at the arbi- 
trary rate of 45 per cent, and so arranged the schedules that all 
cotton cloth would fall within the countable provisions and be 
assessed for duty according to value. In the rearrangement of 
these paragraphs to effect that purpose of necessity the rates 
provided in the lower paragraphs were increased, while the 
rates provided in some of the higher paragraphs, such as that 
formerly in paragraph 339, were greatly reduced. 

“There seemed to be sound and indisputable reason why such 
a scheme should be adopted, and in view of the fact that your 
conferees are convinced that this plan will not result in the 
increase of duties above those originally collected by the Ding- 
ley law, but in a great reduction of those rates, and in view of 
the further fact that your conferees are convinced that this 
arrangement provides duties consistent with the body of the 
Dingley schedules on the higher values of cotton goods, the 
Senate provisions, as modified by the conference, were agreed to. 

“Under the arrangement of the Dingley schedules, as the de- 
velopment of the cotton industry had progressed since the enact- 
ment of that law, and the manufacture and importation of 
higher grade cotton goods increased, it was found that the 
equivalent ad valorem rates levied by the higher and ad valorem 
provisions of that law were less than those levied by the spe- 
cific and lower provisions. It was further found that upon 
many of the goods imported, particularly under the lower pro- 
visions, the rate of duty upon the yarns out of which they 
are made was higher than the rate of duty upon the finished 
product itself. After thorough consideration of the subject- 
matter, your conferees were agreed that the only possible way 
that these inconsistencies demanding correction could be 
changed, in the latitude allowed the conferees for consideration 
under the rules, was the adoption of the Senate ad valorems as 
modified. It is perfectly clear that the Dingley provisions pro- 
viding that lower rates of duty should be assessed on goods of 
small count on a low basis of necessity resulted in the high-val- 
ued goods being assessed at low equivalent ad valorems. 

“Cotton yarns are dutiable according to the number in the 
single yarns, so that No. 40’s, Which pay one-fourth of a cent 
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per number per pound, or 10 cents per pound, if of the same 
thickness, but three ply, would be of the fineness in the singles 
of 120’s, on which the rate of duty would be three-tenths of a 
cent per, number per pound, or 36 cents per pound. 

“In other words, cotton yarns are dutiable according to the 
number of plies in each yarn. That is, a two-ply yarn pays 
twice the rate of duty of a single of the same thickness in the 
finished condition, and a three-ply three times as much, a four- 
ply four times as much, and so on. 

„When these yarns, however, are counted in a cotton cloth they 
all pay the same rate of duty. That is to say, the four-ply 
will be counted as a single thread under the rule that the rate 
of duty is determined by the count of threads per square inch, 
all plies in a thread being counted together as one. 

Cotton cloth is dutiable according to the count of threads per 
square inch, and not according to the number of plies in each 
thread. The result is that while the rate of duty increases upon 
the yarn used in the cotton cloth according to the number of 
plies, the rate of duty upon cotton cloth does not increase ac- 
cording to the number of plies in the yarn used in its fabrica- 
tion. Under this rule the cost of the material for the cotton 
cloth increases where the rate of duty upon the cotton cloth 
does not increase in a corresponding compensatory rate. 

“Tn order to equalize this condition, it is necessary to increase 
the rates on cotton cloth according to the value thereof as rep- 
resented by the increased value in the yarns used therein. The 
only possible way to do it under the present system is by the 
added ad valorems in the Senate bill. 

“For example, a piece of unbleached cotton cloth valued at 16 
cents per square yard pays under each of paragraphs 313, 314, 
815, and 316, 63 cents per square yard, regardless of count of 
threads. Under the old system of Dingley ad valorems, if such 
a piece of cotton cloth made of single yarns fell under para- 
graph 308, which is 316 of the Senate bill, the duty would have 
been 40 per cent, or 6.4 cents per square yard, its equivalent; 
under paragraph 307 of the Dingley law (315, Senate bill) it 
would have been 35 per cent, or its equivalent, 5.6 cents per 
square yard; under paragraph 306 of the Dingley law (314, Sen- 
ate bill) it would haye been 30 per cent, or its equivalent, 4.8 
cents per square yard; and under paragraph 305 of the Dingley 
law (313, Senate bill) it would-have been 25 per cent, or its 
equivalent, 4 cents per square yard—a different rate of duty in 
each of the paragraphs, though the value per square yard and 
condition were precisely the same. 

“ Under paragraph 316 the count would be exceeding 200 and 
not exceeding 300 threads to the square inch. We will take, for 
example, the count is 250 threads per square inch. If the same 
cloth with the same count of threads, and dutiable at 64 cents 
per square yard under paragraph 308 of the Dingley law, were 
made by twisting two of these threads tdgether, it would count, 
under the method of counting in the Dingley law, 125 threads 
per square inch, which would throw the cloth for dutiable pur- 
poses in paragraph 306 as unbleached cotton cloth exceeding 100 
and not exceeding 150 threads to the square inch, to wit, 125 
threads, and the rate of duty would be 30 per cent ad valorem, 
the equivalent of 4.8 cents per square yard. And this obtains all 
through the Dingley ad valorems. 

“The anomaly and inequality of this condition are better un- 
derstood in light of the fact that if the threads of the identical 
cloth were twisted instead of being woven single the article is, 
if anything, a more valuable article than if woven and not 
twisted together to make doubles out of singles. 

It is exactly to meet this condition and to correct this lack 
of uniformity in rates according to value per square yard that 
these ad valorems are absolutely essential for harmonious rates 
in the cotton schedules. Under the Dingley law a cotton cloth 
of the same value might pay four different rates, according as 
it fell under one paragraph or the other. Under the Senate bill 
it will pay precisely the same rate, being of the same value and 
condition, regardless of where it falls; and no other system, ex- 
cept a total change of the plan and scheme of the cotton sched- 
ule, can effect an equitable distribution of rates. It will be 
noted that this is particularly true in the lower counts of cloth, 
for those are necessarily made up of stronger threads entering 
into the composition of the more open fabrics, as a stronger 
thread means a thread of a greater number of plies, and there- 
fore one bearing a higher rate of duty. Hence the greater num- 
ber of added ad valorems for the lower count of cotton cloths 
in order to secure the proper compensatory duty for the in- 
creased rates upon the yarns before any protection on the cotton 
cloth is afforded. 

“To summarize the situation with reference to the cotton 
schedule, therefore, your conferees found the following defects: 

“1, The same value of goods per square yard was being as- 
sessed at rates varying from 2 per cent to 60 per cent ad yalo- 
rem, without any basis of sound reason. 


“2. That the lower valued goods coming in under the specific 
provisions were paying a higher equivalent ad valorem than the 
higher priced fabric coming in under the ad valorem provisions, 

“3. That the great development of the cotton industry since 
the enactment of the Dingley law, at which time but little mer- 
chandise was imported under the Dingley ad valorems, which 
were then intended merely as catch-all clauses, had become im- 
portant factors and were permitting the newly developed branch 
of this industry to come in at inconsistently low equivalent ad 
valorems. 

“4, That many of the goods imported under the lower counts 
were receiving less equivalent protection than was paid upon the 
yarns out of which they were made. 

“5. That some of the cotton goods were coming in under low 
ad valorems of the countable provisions, while others and great 
quantities of them, estimated at about 12 per cent of the total 
importations, were paying 60 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 339 of that Jaw. : 

“6, That the completed article made of cotton cloth was pay- 
pee same rate of duty as the cotton cloth out of which it was 
made. 

7. That the same cotton cloth of a high value by reason of 
clipped threads was paying a less rate of duty than that of un- 
clipped threads out of which it was made. 

“8. That the only possible latitude afforded the conference for 
the correction of these manifest inconsistencies and irregulari- 
ties, with due regard to the cotton industry of the country, was 
the adoption of the Senate amendments as modified. 

“Tt seemed to your conferees that the added amendments upon 
the lower-count goods by the Senate were too high and reces- 
sions were insisted upon, at least with reference to this class 
of goods. Accordingly reductions were made, averaging about 
10 per cent, in the rate of duty in this line of goods. 

“Your conferees desire to state that the various arguments 
presented against this schedule have been examined with care 
and analyzed in the light of truth, and most of them with which 
the country has been circulated have been found to be without 
any warrant of fact. In almost all of these arguments rare 
and exceptional cases have been picked out and emphasized as 
the true effect of these cotton paragraphs, whereas in truth and 
fact, when they are examined in the light of careful analysis 
and their probable application to importations of merchandise of 
that character, they are without any foundation of fact. 

“While there are increases in the rates of the paragraphs on 
lower-count goods, there are great reductions in other provi- 
sions of the Jaw applicable to cotton goods, and your conferees 
are satisfied after a full and complete investigation that the 
result reached by the conference is a fair and just cotton sched- 
ule, one calculated to build up the cotton industry of the coun- 
try and at the same time do justice to the consumets of the 
country.” 

When we go on the stump we will have no trouble to meet 
any criticism of the adversary because of the cotton schedule 
that we haye adopted in this report. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Another difficult subject was the subject of paper and pulp. 
It is not necessary to give a history in this presence of paper 
and pulp. Two years ago we got into a controversy on that 
subject, and we would not consent to any specific bill putting it 
upon the free list, but intended that it should have the same ex- 
amination that it should receive on a tariff bill, and that it 
should have due deliberation as to the duty fixed. Well, after 
a while a resolution of inquiry was adopted by the House. 
Gentlemen were selected for the duty, I see the chairman of 
the committee before me now. I have been looking for him for 
some minutes. Intelligent, honest, able Members of this House 
were selected and put upon that committee for the purpose of 
making that investigation. They were gentlemen in whom I 
have the most explicit confidence, as I knew they were able 
and willing to do the right and proper thing with this industry. 
They came before the Committee on Ways and Means, by their 
chairman, and stated what they would include in their report 
before it had been presented to the House, and the conclusions 
which they had reached. I understood the chairman—and that 
he spoke for the committee—to say that all the people interested, 
the committee, the publishers of papers, and the manufacturers 
of paper, were substantially united upon the proposition which 
he then presented, which was the proposition which he later 
presented to the House in the report that he made. The com- 
mittee took his judgment and that of his committee and fixed 
the rates according to what was proposed by them, and the 
House adopted those rates. The bill went over to the Senate. 
They put a duty of $4 instead of $2 per ton upon the print paper 
affected. They came into conference with it, If there was any 
item they were more strenuous about than any other, it was 


the paper item. 
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If there was any item that absorbed more attention in debate 
than any other it was upon the paper question, the question of 
the rate of duty. We did not want to shut up any paper mills 
in the United States. We are not here for that purpose, no 
matter who demands it. We did not want to get an undue duty 
upon paper and wood pulp. We insisted that wood pulp should 
go on the free list; and that was conceded. We offered a 
compromise finally upon paper of $3 a ton instead of $2. It 
could not be accepted. Then we inquired why it was. We made 
that inquiry before we proposed the raise of the duty to $3. 
They claimed that the Mann report, which gave the $2 duty 
upon paper, was based on the claim that it was the difference 
in cost at the factory in the United States and in Canada. 
They claimed that he had left out of the calculation the dif- 
ference in the cost of pulp wood at either factory. They pro- 
duced a good deal of evidence going to show that the pulp wood 
on an average in the factories of the United States cost $4 
per ton more than in the Canadian factories. A fair average 
would carry it beyond the $2 a ton. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, 
we had before us Senator Frye, of Maine, who had a good deal 
of personal knowledge and informaion on the subject, in addi- 
tion to the evidence they had presented; and at the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTELL] and myself we 
sent for the gentleman from Illinois, the chairman of the com- 
mittee of investigation [Mr. MANN], and heard him before 
the committee, and I got the idea from what he stated that 
the low rate of duty of $2 upon paper was largely for the 
effect that it would have upon the Canadian government in 
giving us free wood. We held out until the last thing, and 
finally we put on a duty of $3.75 a ton, the best concession that 
we could get and still bring a report into the House. I want 
to say to gentlemen who are here, as a protectionist and as a 
Republican, I do not think that any protectionist can make a 
good argument against the rate we have proposed upon print 
paper of $3.75 a ton. So we bring it to the House in that way. 

Another subject involving much debate was coal. The House 
had left the duty at 67 cents a ton on bituminous coal, with 
the provision that it should be free from a country that gave 
us free entrance upon bituminous coal. Well, it is useless to 
say or to deny the fact that many gentlemen in the other House 
and many gentlemen in this House were very much opposed to 
any possibility of free reciprocal coal between the United 
States and Canada; most of them without reason as to their 

locality, and some with more reason because of their locality, 
oppose any such rate as that. 

We considered that. Finally we got down to where we could 
agree upon a straight rate of 45 cents a ton without any pro- 
vision for reciprocity, but reducing the rate from 67 cents to 
45 cents. And so the committee have adopted their report, fix- 
ing that rate at 45 cents. From what I can learn of the atti- 
tude of Canada, I believe that that is a lower rate than would 
have resulted from the House reciprocity provision, because I 
understand that when Mr. Roor was Secretary of State he at- 
tempted in vain to get any kind of an agreement with Canada 
which he proposed for reciprocal free coal; and if they would 
not do it then, I do not think they would have done it under 
our bill. And so I would like to say to my colleague, who was 
shouting so loudly a few minutes ago and who appears to have 
disappeared, that this necessity of life, bituminous coal, has 
been cut a third of the duty upon this bill, and it comes in here 
at 45 cents a ton instead of 67 cents. 

Then we got down to the iron and steel schedule. The House 
had made iron ore free. The Senate had put on a duty of 25 
cents a ton. The present law is 40 cents a ton. They were 
strenuous about that. They wanted the full Senate rate. . Some 
of them went so far as to say the industry would be ruined out 
in the Rocky Mountains if we let in free iron ore and free coal 
from Cuba on the Atlantic border, or let it in at anything less 
than 25 cents a ton. 

Your conferees followed the judgment of the House, and 
asked for free iron ore. At last we compromised on a duty of 
15 cents a ton on iron ore. We were all the more moved to 
stick, because we had so cut the rate on every product of the 
jron mill that the people along the Atlantic seaboard were 
entitled to consideration in the matter of the iron ore that 
goes into their finished product. We stood by them, to en- 
courage their industry and let it not be wiped out by stronger 
competition of combinations of capital which own their own 
ore and bring it to Pittsburg from the western mines. We 
were dealing out equity and justice to those people, giving 
them a fair chance for their lives, when we had reduced their 
pig iron from $4 to $2.50, and in many cases had cut the duties 
on their finished products 50 per cent or even more. So the 
report of the committee was for 15 cents a ton on iron ore, 
and I do not believe that the duty of 15 cents a ton will stop 
a single pick in any mine in the United States. If it would 
hurt anybody, it would hurt the mine owners in my own State; 


and I happen to know that it will not hurt them even to have 
free ore. It can not hurt anything west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. It can hurt no industry. On the other hand, it will keep 
the shops east of the Alleghenies running on full time, be- 
cause they will not have to submit to undue exactions from 
ore coming from west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

Now, we increased three items, according to my recollection, 
in all of the great iron and steel schedule. On structural iron or 
steel we made an increase on the fabricated article. We made 
no increase upon what has been coming in here, but a decrease. 
The unfinished structural steel has been coming in in small yol- 
ume under the Dingley law. We decreased that by 1 to two- 
tenths of a cent per pound, but we put that which was fabri- 
cated into another class. I was surprised to learn, after I 
became a conferee, that the fabrication is done in another shop 
and is a distinct industry from the rolling, hammering, or 
forging. Even the United States Steel Company has a plant 
for fabrication, which is separated from its forging plant by 
from 20 to 25 miles, and we have these large fabricating works 
in many cities of the United States, and the industry is a great 
one. 

Recently, under the depression of times which affected not 
only us but Germany as well, they have been bringing in some 
of this fabricated structural steel. In the case of one build- 
ing even the door frames and window frames were completed 
and brought in, adding an expense of almost one-half to the 
cost of the original structural steel. After I found out the 
facts I was willing to concede that to the Senate and to the 
Senate conferees. 

Then on high-speed steel of the highest class we made one 
or two new brackets, increasing the rate. This is something 
new since the enactment of the Dingley law. It is wonderful 
development in modern steel making, and by this process we 
are turning out steel of wonderful character, to be used where 
the very highest class is necessary. And they are getting the 
higher speed into the article, way up beyond what it was a 
month ago, and it seemed necessary that on this high class 
there should be a little addition to the rate. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman tell us what 
he means by high-speed steel? 

Mr. PAYNE. They run it at a very high speed in the ma- 
chines in which it is used, and it makes a very high-class 
article of tempered steel, which retains its temper even when 
run so as to come to a red heat, and will cut the article upon 
which it is used. The gentleman from Pennsylvania also re- 
minds me that it is made of steel bars with a combination of 
tungsten ore, and the tungsten ore is a new thing, has come 
in within the last ten or twelve years. There is nothing 
in the world that has developed like the steel industry; there 
is no improvement in_any industry equal to that of the steel, 
and in it the United States is far in advance of the world. 

They are paving the way to open up new methods, new 
achievements in the manufacture of iron and steel of the very 
highest class. I do not believe there is a man within the sound 
of my voice that would deny them adequate protection. The 
other advance on the iron and steel paragraph was a separate 
enumeration of nippers and pliers and articles of that kind; 
they are put on specific rates instead of coming in at 45 per 
cent ad valorem; an advance was made of the rates. 

I may return to this schedule a little later and say something 
about what we have done in the way of cutting rates down. 
I want the House to understand that in many of the articles 
of the iron and steel schedule the Senate reduced the rates to 
even below those in the House, and, as far as my recollection 

the House conferees agreed to every reduction of rates in 
the iron and steel schedule proposed by the Senate in their 
amendments. And they were numerous, as they were on the 
chemical schedule. 

Barbed fence wire has a present duty of 2 cents, and the 
Senate proposed three quarters of a cent, and we agreed to a 
reduction to three-quarters of a cent per pound. I only speak 
of that as a single item because time will not permit, and it is 
too hot if it would, for me to go into much detail about these 
things. I will show you what is the general result of the re- 
duction on the different schedules by and by. 

The Senate proposed a very heavy reduction on marble and 
onyx, and the House agreed to all of them, I think, without a 
single exception. So the Senate has done some good to this bill 
in the way of downward revision. And yet, after we have 
agreed to the Senate reductions, not so very great, but reduc- 
tions, we have left protective rates for the people of the United 
States engaged in these industries. 

Then there was the hides of cattle. We were not all agreed 
on it here, but 173 majority seemed to agree on free hides. We 
reduced the rates on boots and shoes and the products of hides 
and cattle in the House committee all that we thought it would 
bear. We made the rates on sole leather, reducing it from 20 
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cents to 5 cents, and reduced it on shoes from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent, and we reduced it on harnesses from 40 per cent 
to 30 per cent, if I remember right. Some of these gentlemen, 
who did not want free hides and brought up the impossible 
argument that if hides were free all the productions of those 
hides should be free, urged that on us. It was not logical, 
I am not going to repeat my arguments on free hides. If any- 
one doubts where I stand, he can turn to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and there it is. But when you come to make a shoe, 
it is not all of leather. The cloth in the lining bears a high 
rate of duty. Very often the outward material bears a high 
rate of duty. It is a matter of labor and skill which goes 
into it. The item of manufacture is a large part of it. I 
would not be for free hides if I supposed for a moment a duty 
protected any American industry. I am not for free raw 
materials, I repudiate the doctrine now as I have all my life, 
[Applause on the Republican side.] But my idea is that we do 
not want to keep a duty on unnecessarily, either for sentiment 
or anything else. I believe he is an enemy to protection who 
deliberately goes to work and puts on a protective tariff beyond 
all reason, nay, beyond protection and necessary protection for 
American labor [applause on the Republican side]; and when 
you apply that rule to hides, it puts them on the free list. 

When you apply it to iron ore it puts it on the free list, and 
according to my doctrine it is not raw material. What is raw 
material? Iron ore? It is the ore in the earth, buried, before 
a shovelful of dirt has been remoyed to uncoyer it. Is not the 
ore the finished product of the miner? I do not subscribe to 
any doctrine of free raw material, but repudiate it. It has no 
place in my political theory. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
But we finally compromised on boots and shoes, and we went 
so far as to compromise by deliberately putting into the con- 
ference report something we did not have any right to do. We 
cut down the duty on belting leather and sole leather from 
20 per cent to 5 per cent, just as we had reported it in the 
bill, and we cut down the duty on shoes made of these hides 
from 25 per cent to 10 per cent, and on harnesses from 40 per 
cent to 20 per cent, believing that the House would sustain the 
rule to waive the point of order if left in the bill, and I have 
never seen the House so united in all my career in Congress as 
it was this morning in adopting that rule, both sides uniting 
by an almost unanimous vote in favor of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If hides remain on the free list, 
does the gentleman anticipate that boots and shoes are going 
to be cheaper; and if so, how much? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is a pretty difficult 
question to answer. One of the controyerted questions during 
all of this debate in both House and Senate was whether the 
wholesaler and the retailer would not absorb the whole of the 
reduction. I believe they will on the start. It will take time, 
but by and by some fellow will cut under, and, owing to the 
competition, some one else will cut under, and eventually I 
believe boots and shoes will be cheaper, conditions remaining 
the same. 

But I do not expect to see it done next month. Why, great 
heavens! we kave not altered the wool schedule except to reduce 
three paragraphs—not much, but reduce them—and yet I under- 
stand that all of the clothing merchants in the United States 
are advertising that because of the increase in the rates on wool 
in both the House and Senate bills, which did not exist anywhere, 
the price of clothing would go up 20 or 50 per cent after the bill 
was passed. Thank God, when we write this bill on the statute 
books it will remain there and its operation will be felt through- 
out all of this broad land for fifteen months before the next elec- 
tion, and the people will have a chance to see what it does and 
the relief that it will bring, and know from their own experience 
what it has accomplished. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman leaves 
the leather schedule, I would like to ask him a question. The 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois attracted my atten- 
tion 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman will have to interpret that 
for himself. This language was drawn with great care. It met 
with the approval of every conferee, all of whom were in fayor 
of putting all boots and shoes made from the leather of hides, 
whether wholly or in chief value, at 10 per cent duty, and we 
thought we had accomplished it. Yesterday, through the sug- 
gestion of some one—I do not know whether it came from the 
gentleman from Illinois or some one else—this matter was 
brought to my attention, and I gave it as my deliberate judg- 
ment that the language would be construed as meaning just 
what the conferees meant, and there was not the slightest dan- 
ger but that shoes would come in at 10 per cent under that 
provision after the 1st of October, as nominated in the bill, 


Mr. Speaker, we were instructed, I might say, on oil by a 
vote in the House, and perhaps some of you remember that vote 
on oil. The House put it on the free list. The House put pe- 
troleum, crude and refined, and all its products on the free 
list. The Senate brought in an amendment putting petroleum, 
crude and refined, on the free list with a counteryailing duty of 
one-half of the foreign duty. Well, we told the conferees on the 
part of the Senate that we were willing to have a provision in 
the bill that would insure the placing of petroleum, crude and 
re including kerosene oil, naphtha, gasoline, benzine, and 
similar products on the free list, and then we were in favor 
of wiping out the whole of the rest of their amendment and al- 
lowing the medicinal preparations made from petroleum to 
come in like other medicinal manufactures, at 25 per cent. 
That was accepted, and that appears in the report, and I believe 
we carried out the wishes of the House as expressed by an 
overwhelming vote in the House when we agreed to that propo- 
sition on oil and put upon the free list everything that any rea- 
sonable man could ask in that respect and left these medicinal 
preparations with a duty upon them of 25 per cent, the same as 
that on other medicinal preparations. 

I want to speak about a few other things in the internal 
revenue, and so forth. The House put a provision increasing 
the tax on cigarettes, internal revenue, equal to the tax that 
was put upon cigarettes in the Spanish war revenue bill. The 
Senate added another provision taxing manufactured tobacco 
equal to the tax in the war-revenue bill, or about equivalent to 
it, and the House accepted that provision. The House did not 
have much difficulty in reaching an agreement upon it. That 
provision altogether will bring in revenue estimated at $9,- 
300,000, and that is quite an addition to the revenues. Then 
comes the question of the tax on corporations. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman permit a question right 

re? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will. 

Mr. STANLEY. What was done with the provision in the 
House bill in regard to a duty on Turkish tobacco? 

Mr. PAYNE. That was stricken out. 

Mr. STANLEY. I would like to know why that was done, if 
the gentleman will be kind enough to inform me? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the Senate conferees insisted that that 
was a discrimination against a single kind of tobacco, and that 
there were strong objections to it, diplomatic and otherwise; the 
tax was too high and there was no reason for it; there was no 
reason for picking out that particular class and putting a duty 
upon it, and the House finally yielded on that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Why was it that cotton bagging 
was taken out of the free list and binding twine left on it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Binding twine and cotton bagging were put on 
the free list in the Wilson bill. We found out by experience 
under the Wilson bill that binding twine, being a very low order 
of manufacture, made almost exclusively by machinery and very 
little labor involved, could be made in this country in competi- 
tion with the world, and we could continue to leave binding 
twine on the free list. We also found that the manufacture of 
jute for cotton bagging involved not only the spinning of the 
yarn, but the weaving of the cloth, and that free cotton bagging 
would close up the mills in the United States that were engaged 
in making it. When we came to form this bill, gentlemen repre- 
senting these mills asked for an increase from six-tenths of a 
cent a pound up to a cent, to protect their industry. There are 
three of those mills, employing thousands of men, in St. Louis, 
There is one in Massachusetts, in ‘the district of Mr. GILLETT, 
There are three or four in Brooklyn, in New York, my State, 
and others in the country, employing many thousands of people; 
and free cotton bagging meant simply the closing of those mills, 
and so we did not put it on the free list. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the House did not 
put bagging upon the free list, but the Senate did. I have just 
come in, and I do not desire the gentleman to repeat what he 
may have said, but I understood the gentleman stated that we 
would close the mills which manufacture cotton bagging if we 
put cotton bagging on the free list. May I ask the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that cotton bagging is made out of jute that is 
imported, and that it is only in this bill where jute is imported 
for the purpose of manufacturing cotton bagging that a duty is 
put upon it? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, jute is on the free list. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Exactly; and it is only when it 
is imported for the purpose of being manufactured into bagging 
for cotton that it is made dutiable. Sisal and other grass—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Jute and jute butts are absolutely on the free 
list, no matter for what purpose they are brought in. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And in this bill, and, as I un- 
derstand, the Dingley bill, sisal grass and jute imported for the 
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purpose of being made into bagging for the baling of cotton is 
utlable. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, now, if the gentleman will study the bill 
he will find, if he is not willing to take my word—— . 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will take the gentleman’s 
word for anything he states is a fact. 

Mr. PAYNE. I tell him that jute and jute butts are on the 
free list without any reservation whatever. I want to say the 
Senate put a duty on jute and jute butts, I think 2 cents a pound 
or some large figure, and did put cotton bagging on the free 
list. Why, I do not know. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I say, in answering the 
gentleman’s suggestion as to why, I understand it was put on 
the free list with the understanding that it was to go off in con- 
ference, and it-was simply accepted by the Senator from Rhode 
Island in order not to have any discussion on the subject. It 
was not intended to be left there. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the gentleman, although it oc- 
curred in the conference committee, the Senate conferees stood 
out for free cotton bagging, and the House conferees still more 
stoutly for a duty on it. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. And you got the duty. Will the 
gentleman yield to me just to say a word? I recognize the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] has undertaken to carry 
out the view of the House, and I commend him for it, if that 
commendation is worth anything to him, or if he appreciates it; 
but I think it is time for the House to stand by the conferees 
and have something to say in the making of a great revenue bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that these conferees did stand up. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman on the bagging situation. 

Mr. PAYNE. And now I hope the House will stand up for 
the conferees. [Applause on the Republican side.] I am will- 
ing that the gentleman from Georgia should be included in that 
enumeration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Senate put on a tax on corporations of 
2 per cent on the net earnings. It is not for me here to give a 
history of that legislation in the Senate or why it was brought 
about, but it was brought about as an amendment to an income 
tax. I have no use for an income tax, and what use I have for 
a corporation tax is the fact that you can sometimes get rid of 
an unconstitutional income tax appended to a bill. It came be- 
fore the conference committee. It came to the Republican side 
of that committee as an administration measure proposed by 
the President of the United States, and we accepted it. We did 
reduce the tax from 2 to 1 per cent, made some minor amend- 
ments, and reported it with confidence to the House. We may 
have preferred our inheritance tax to that proposition, but 
under the circumstances we were more than justified in accept- 
ing this provision in the bill, which I hope in its workings will 
yet prove popular to the people of the United States. 

Mr. ESCH. As the corporation tax went to the Senate it 
excluded holding companies, as I understand it? 

Mr. PAYNE. It certainly does. 

Mr. ESCH. What is the reason for the exclusion? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no reason in the world why a corpora- 
tion that owns stock in another company should pay a double 
tax upon those holdings. It is not equitable, it is not right, and 
it ought not to be exacted. [Applause.] Iam in favor of putting 
every corporation in the United States on an equitable plane in 
the way of taxation. 

I do not believe in making any discrimination between cor- 
porations in that respect. When it comes to the breaking up 
or absorption of a company in order to get rid of competition 
by another company, I will go the full length in preventing it; 
but I am not in favor of using the taxing power for that pur- 
pose, and, of course, a tax of 1 per cent would not accomplish 
any purpose in that respect. It would be an additional burden 
upon the innocent sto¢kholder who had stock in either cor- 
poration. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is the report of the conferees in refer- 
ence to life insurance companies? Are they subject to the 
same taxation as other corporations, or is there any provision 
in reference to them? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is a very carefully drawn provision in 
regard to them—and so technical that I need not state it to 
the gentleman—giving them the exemption which they, in equity, 
ought to have relative to the surplus which goes to the policy 
holders. A good dea] of time was put upon that, and it was 
finally drafted by the Attorney-General, after consultation with 
other lawyers of high repute, and I think was accepted by the 
officials of the insurance companies as being fair and equitable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. At that point, before the gentleman proceeds 
further, may I ask what the provision is in reference to bene- 
ficial associations that are largely carried on, but not for profit? 
I have had several letters from constituents asking about them. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the bill exempted everything that ought 
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to be exempted in the way of fraternal associations, building 
and loan associations, and associations of that character. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I understand that in the Senate bill the net 
earnings of banks are decreased by the interest they pay on 
their deposits, up to an amount equal to their capital stock, and 
they are taxed only on the remainder. Was that item changed 
in the conference report? ' 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no change in the conference report; all 
the interest they pay on their deposit is exempt. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I will ask the gentleman whether that 
would extend to an amount only equal to the capital stock? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has no relation to the capital stock; but, 
however, it comes out of the amount of income as a part of 
actual expenses. It is unlimited as to that amount, as the clerk 
informs me, and he no doubt is right about that. 

Now, we obtained from the Senate our amendment upon the 
subject of administration. i 

Mr. HILL. I have just examined the provisions as to banks, 
and it exempts all interest paid on deposits, their capital, and 
on paper, 

Mr. PAYNE. The administrative amendments were ex- 
plained to the House at the time the House passed them, and it 
is useless to spend any time on that now. The House has ob- 
tained its section 11, in reference to valuation, in its integrity. 
I have no doubt that under it we will have a much more honest 
administration of the customs laws upon dutiable goods that 
are on an ad valorem basis than we have ever had before, and 
it will save millions of dollars to the revenue. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. If the gentleman is now 
through with the discussion of schedules, I would like to ask 
him a question. I wish to know his views on the woolen sched- 
ule, as I have received more complaints on that than any other 
part of the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Of what nature? 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. About the woolen schedule, 
I wish to know whether or not, in the gentleman’s judgment, an 
ad valorem duty on imported wool would not be fairer and more 
equitable as between the interests of the worsted and woolen 
manufacturer than the present specific duties? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to my colleague that if I had my 
own way and had omnipotent power to make a new woolen 
schedule, I think I could make it fairer, juster, and more equi- 
table in protecting the woolgrower and the manufacturer of 
wool. The report of the Committee on Ways and Means was 
in favor of retaining the present schedule, with some reduction 
on tops and on woolen cloths with a cotton warp, and then on 
some wastes and other materials of that nature. We obtained 
a reduction on tops and a reduction on cloths with cotton fiber, 
and a reduction on yarns, but were not able to obtain any of . 
the other reductions, We did the best we could with the bill 
as it went from the House to the Senate, and so that was the 
result. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Pending that, the real understand- 
ing was that the gentleman from New York was to control one- 
half of the time and I was to control the other. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not make any objection to that proposi- 


jon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that one-half of the time be controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], and the other half by 
himself. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 

desire to get a half hour’s time from some one; I prefer to 

have it from this side of the House, but I want to speak in 

opposition to the adoption of the report. 

Mr. PAYNE. Perhaps the gentleman can take half of it 

from each side of the House. I am in favor of the gentleman 

having his time, and I want him to use it at the earliest oppor- 

tunity, so that some one may have a chance to reply to him. 

So far as I am concerned, I will see that he is taken care of. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

Chair hears none, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I will yield myself a little more 

time under the circumstances. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I was going to ask the 

gentleman if he had the power to revise the wool schedule, 

would he put the duties on wool on an ad valorem rather than 

a specific basis? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I would not. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Would not that be the fairer 

as between the worsted interests, the woolgrowers, and the 

manufacturers of woolen goods? 

ee PAYNE. I could propose something that would be 
irer. . 
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Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Was this specific duty 
adopted by a combination of the worsted-goods manufacturers 
and the woolgrowers of the West, and did those interests con- 
trol the committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. No such combination controlled me, and I am 
not able to say that it controlled any of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee; but beyond that, Mr. Speaker, the 
conference committee had no jurisdiction over it. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. Was not this schedule really 
fixed by a combination of the worsted interests and the wool- 
growers of the West against the interest of the woolen-goods 
manufacturers? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is aware that this schedule has 
been in force for twenty years, i 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL. I know that it has been 
wrong for a long time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. In view of the duties that exist in Canada, 
the discriminating duties—I want to say I am not clear about 
it, and I am asking clearly for information, and hope the gentle- 
man will explain—will not this lumber schedule virtually be 
nullified ? 2 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; I think it is very carefully provided 
against, 

Mr. GARRETT. As I understand it, Canada has such dis- 
criminating duties or bonuses as will place Canada within the 
provisions of the maximum clause of this tariff bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will speak about that later if I do not forget 
it, when I get to the maximum and minimum tariff, and will 
discuss it then if the gentleman will wait. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion with reference to the oil schedule? Is it a fact or not that 
petroleum and its products are put upon the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE. Petroleum, crude and refined, including kero- 
sene, benzine, naphtha, and gasoline and similar products, are 
put on the free list. The products that are made for medicinal 
purposes will bear a duty of 25 per cent, and ought to. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. There has been a change, then, 
from the House provision. 

Mr. PAYNE. There has, certainly, in that respect. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. In that connection, does not the 
25 per cent duty include asphaltum? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, no. Asphaltum is separately dutiable 
by name. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a 
question ? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. SCOTT. In connection with the reduction of the duty 
on print paper from $6 in the present law to $3.75, I have been 
informed that on account of certain provisions relating to this 
duty a tariff may be exacted amounting perhaps to $15 or $16 
a ton. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that the provisions as adopted 
were drawn by my friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to know if they are the same proyi- 
sions that appeared here in the House bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. They are somewhat modified from those, but 
similar, and, as I say, drawn by the chairman of that com- 
mittee, in order to strengthen our position. 

Mr. SCOTT. Would the modifications which have been 
made warrant the construction that has been put upon them? 

Mr. PAYNE. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman had better wait until he hears 
from me on that point. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire very much to hear from the chairman 
of that committee, because I know I shall get information from 
him. 

Mr. PAYNE. I give my judgment on it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate added to the administrative law a 
provision for a customs court, This provision has been in con- 
templation by the Committee on Ways and Means for some time. 
In the last Congress the subject was before us, because of the 
ridiculous lack of uniformity in the decisions of the courts as 
to the meaning of the tariff law. We find decisions running 
every way; and decisions which no lawyer can understand 
the reason for have been made by judges called in often in 
one case. Great confusion has arisen and great loss of revenue 
to the Government because of these conflicting decisions. 

This bill contains an amendment, put in by the Senate, pro- 
viding for a customs court to consist of five judges, who are to 
have jurisdiction of every appeal from the general appraisers, 
and not only jurisdiction, but final jurisdiction, so that their 
decisions are not reviewable anywhere. Now, this is in accord- 
ance with the tax laws of the States. There is no appeal from 
the decisions of assessors, There may be a proceeding where 
there is fraud or mistake, as there might be in this case, but 


their decisions as to classification and as to values are final. 
And in order to produce uniformity of decisions, although three 
judges may constitute the court, it is provided that at least 
three judges shall concur in a decision before the jurisdiction 
of the court becomes binding. So that we shall have absolute 
uniformity in the decisions. 

Another great difficulty in the administration of the customs 
laws is that the counsel who appear before the general ap- 
praisers to try a case there can go no further with it. It is 
then taken up by the district attorney's office, with a new set 
of attorneys, not familiar with the case, in the first instance, 
and with the evidence, and with the witnesses; and the cases 
are not always tried at their best on the appeal from the cus- 
toms court to the circuit court of appeals or to the circuit court. 
This provides for a-set of attorneys in lieu of those who now 
appear before the general appraisers, to have charge of the 
cases there and charge of the cases on appeal to their final 
determination, and we think that is a great improvement. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Has not the custom of carrying cases to 
the circuit court worked well up to the present time? 

Mr. PAYNE. It has not worked well, but most disastrously. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. How does the gentleman from New York 
determine that fact? 

Mr. PAYNE. By a pretty exhaustive examination of the 
decisions of the courts which I find in the reports and in the 
digest which have been published, many of which are quoted 
in our Notes and Comments; which we have published for 
the use of the House. ` 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The decisions of the courts in other 
classes of cases are conflicting. My colleague will recognize the 
fact that in almost every other class of cases he will find con- 
flicting decisions. 

Mr. PAYNE. The circuit courts seem to regard these cases 
as a side issue, to be taken up when they have nothing else to 
do, and at their own convenience. They do not seem to have 
given them the consideration which their importance demands. 
We propose a district court that will have nothing else to do 
but to give its entire time to these questions, and we propose 
a salary of $10,000 a year, so that the President can select 
them from. those standing highest in their profession, great 
lawyers, who by the dignity of the position and the salary that 
is attached to it and the location of the court in the city of 
Washington will be induced to take these places, that they may 
become trained experts in tariff law, and so that we may haye 
uniformity of decisions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How many of these judges are 
there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Five. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And what is the salary? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ten thousand dollars each, amounting to $50,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That would probably entail a cost 
of $150,000 a year for the maintenance of the court? 

Mr. PAYNE. For the court and attorneys and so forth, I 
should say $100,000, and I do not know but that it would be 
$150,000. I do not care; I believe it will save the country many 
millions. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does an appeal lie from the board 
of appraisers directly to this court? 

Mr. PAYNE. It does. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It cuts out appeals from the 
board of appraisers to any other court? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does an appeal lie from this pro- 
posed court to the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. It does not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This is to be the final upshot of the 
whole thing? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman says it cuts off the right 
of appeal from this court? 

Mr. PAYNE. I so stated. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does not the gentleman from New York 
think there are a great many cases that ought to reach the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Will the gentleman from New York 
allow me a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. > : 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand the conference report 
leaves the board of appraisers in existence and creates this 
other court? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; the board of appraisers will baye all the 
business that they have now. 
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Mr. HENRY of Texas. I understand; but this is my ques- 
tion: This new court shall consist of five judges, one assistant 
attorney-general with a salary of $7,500, one deputy, and four 
other assistants, and then marshals, clerks, and so forth. What 
expense will that court be to the Government? 

Mr. PAYNE. If the gentleman had listened to what the gen- 
tleman from Missouri stated, he would not have had to ask this 
question. I can not take up all my time in answering these 
questions. I said it might cost $100,000. 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. All the officials. 

Mr. STANLEY. Will the gentleman from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does not the real necessity for this court 
arise from the fact that it is very difficult to interpret the spe- 
cific duties, and if we had ad valorem duties instead of specific 
duties the necessity for the court would not exist? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say that the question of value does 
not go beyond the General Board of Appraisers. Their deter- 
mination is final on the question of value. ~ 

Mr. STANLEY. That is not the question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I would say to the gentleman that whether it 
would require more work or less if it was all specific duties or 
all ad valorem I do not know, but I can tell him this, that 
whether it would do away with the great machinery of the 
Government or not, I would be in favor still of specific duties, 
wherever they can be applied, rather than ad valorem duties. 
It takes away the chances of fraud in valuation, makes more 
certain the collection of duties everywhere, and I should favor 

duties wherever they can be applied. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is it not a fact that the great majority of 
cases which have gone up and in which decisions are complained 
of are interpretations of these complicated ad valorem schedules? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. As I understand it, Mr, 
Speaker, there is no appeal now from the circuit courts in cus- 
toms cases Yo the United States Supreme Court, as there will be 
none under the new court? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is not, unless the Supreme Court certiora- 
ries it, and then they go up like other appeals. 

Mr, ALEXANDER of New York. And in the case of the cus- 
toms court to be established, the writ of certiorari would lie so 
that the Supreme Court might get the cases before it. 

Mr. PAYNE. It would not. Now, Mr. Speaker, the House 
had one plan of a maximum tariff and the Senate had a plan of 
a general and minimum tariff. The Senate provision was based 
upon the provision in the McKinley bill and in the Dingley bill, 
similar in their character, with more machinery to it and involy- 
ing the whole law. The Committee on Ways and Means exam- 
ined the subject, and there was presented to that committee by 
one of its members a provision drawn after the McKinley bill 
at the first meetings of the committee, but the committee ac- 
cepted rather the proposition which was contained in the House 
bill. There is not a great deal of difference in them in prin- 
ciple, although the process is somewhat reversed, but the object 
is to obtain fair trade relations by imposing a greater duty 
where we do not get fair trade relations, and bringing things in 
at a minimum duty where we do get them. That is the whole 
scheme of the bill. It is necessary in these days of maximum 
and minimum tariffs; it is necessary when one great country 
especially mentions the United States in her tariff law and says 
that certain concessions shall never be allowed to the United 
States; and it is time we were in the field, showing to these 
countries what we ought to have in this respect. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not the essential difference that the 
Senate provision adopted by the conference committee gives 
more discretion to the President to determine whether or not 
this country is being discriminated against? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not say a broader discretion, but a 
broader judgment as to the facts. He has to determine the 
facts, and on his proclaiming those facts then the maximum or 
the minimum, as the case may be, goes into effect. 

Mr. MANN. Under the conference report, Mr. Speaker, I will 
ask the gentleman what is the general tariff? I believe we have 
a definition of the maximum and of the minimum. What is the 
general tariff? 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no general tariff provided for. 

Mr. MANN. I find this in the conference report, on page 430: 


Whenever the President shall be satisfied that the conditions which 
led to the issuance of the proclamation hereinbefore authorized no 
longer exist, he shall issue a proclamation to this effect, and ninety 
days thereafter the provisions of the general tariff shall be applied to 
the importation of articles from such countries. Whenever the pro- 


visions of the general tarif of the United States shall be applicable 


to articles imported from any foreign country, they shall 
And so forth. 
It will be noted that the conference report 
“ general” tariff. 


speaks there of aj 


Mr. PAYNE. I will say, what must be obvious to the gentle- 
man, that that is a mistake. 

Mr. MANN. I thought myself that that was possibly the fact, 
and therefore called attention to it so that it might be corrected 
when the bill was enrolled. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Can not a correction be made in 
the bill at this time? 

Mr. PAYNE. Why, it will have to have a joint resolution 
passed by the two Houses, but I have no doubt that that resolu- 
tion would go through after the bill has been passed. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. The gentleman expects to do that? 

Mr. PAYNE. I shall endeavor to do it, certainly. It is the 
first time that my attention has been called to it. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. I haye found some other mistakes 
in the bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. This bill was carefully gone through by the 
clerks and all of the conferees except myself, and they went 
over it very carefully, and still errors may have crept in, and 
that appears to be one. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I will state that this 
language was used in the statement of the conferees: i 


The ate provision for a maximum tariff and provisions for its 
enforcement is adopted, with some modifications. The “ general tariff” 
is changed to the maximum tariff.” 


Mr. PAYNE. Well, I do not know whether that would not 
cover it and justify the change in the bill. Is that the state- 
ment of the House managers? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. That would not cover it, then. 

Mr. MANN. That is correct. The general tariff is made the 
maximum tariff. We can strike out the word “ general” and 
insert the word maximum.“ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Before the gentleman takes up the 
next subject, will he please explain why the duty was increased 
on shingles from 30 to 50 cents a thousand? Ididnotknow whether 
the gentleman intended to take up the wood schedule at all. 

Mr. PAYNE. I did, and I do not know how I came to omit it. 
I am glad the gentleman called my attention to it, because the 
wood schedule was a bit strenuous in conference. The Ways 
and Means Committee and the House put in the bill a dollar on 
rough lumber, sawed boards, and so forth, and kept the House dif- 
ferentials on planed and finished lumber. The Senate increased 
the duty to $1.50 on rough lumber and cut down the duty on fin- 
ished lumber and put up a higher duty on shingles and laths, 
I will not spend the time of the House in saying how much dis- 
cussion this particular matter tock, but finally we got to a 
point where the Senate was willing to concede $1.25 for rough 
lumber and their rates on finished lumber, including laths and 
shingles, which resulted as follows: If planed or finished on one 
side, from $2.50 per thousand to $1.75 per thousand; if planed 
or finished on one side and tongued and grooved or planed and 
finished on two sides, reduced from $3 per thousand to $2 per 
thousand; if planed or finished on three sides, from $3.50 to 
$2.374 per thousand; if planed or finished on four sides, from $4 
to $2.75 per thousand. Paving posts, railroad ties, telephone 
poles, and so forth, from 20 per cent to 10 per cent ad valorem; 
fence posts, from 10 per cent ad valorem to the free list; and 
shingles were increased from 30 to 50 cents. This 20 cents a 
thousand on shingles seemed likely to dissolve the council of the 
Nation in regard to the tariff. It was most strenuously insisted 
upon. Any of you gentlemen who have been on committees of 
conference know how those things are. Senator So-and-so wants 
something and must have something. Finally, I told them I was 
willing in this great trade on the lumber schedule, involving 
millions of dollars, to throw in a jackknife like shingles and 
give them the rate at 50 cents, and that was adopted, and that 
is the way it came about. They claimed it was absolutely es- 
sential to the business. I never could see it in that light, but 
was in favor of the rate in the Dingley bill and 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman permit a question? I 
think there is a misunderstanding among some of the Mem- 
bers of the House about the duty on bituminous coal. It is 45 
cents a ton. Some of the newspapers seem to have given the 
impression it was a short ton, but I understand the conferees’ 
report is based on a long ton. Is that correct? 

Mr. PAYNE. On the long ton, yes; 28 bushels of 80 pounds 
to the bushel. Now, in regard to the drawback amendment. 
The House had to yield upon that, but we obtained an amend- 
ment giving the drawback law in the Dingley law, and also a 
drawback internal-revenue tax placed upon alcohol which is 
manufactured and sold abroad, and also a drawback upon 
articles to be used in shipbuilding when they go into ships 
in the foreign trade so as to enable our shipyards to import 
their material for shipbuilding and, I hope, greatly encourage 
them so that they will be enabled to keep the breath of life 
in them a little longer until some day, Congress will wake up 
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and give us a decent shipping measure that will revive the 
American merchant marine. [Loud applause on the Republican 
side.] Now, Mr. Speaker, I have taken up more time than I 
intended to do 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit me 
again 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT. Upon the lumber proposition that I sub- 
mitted to the gentleman a few minutes ago?. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have forgotten what it was. 

Mr. GARRETT. If I may predicate the question with a 
brief statement, as I understand, the only competition we have 
in lumber is with Canada. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, practically, if we have any. 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, Canada has such discriminating 
duties and bonuses as will make the maximum provision of 
this bill apply to Canada? 

Mr. PAYNE. It might be. It is possible. 

Mr. GARRETT. And if it does, then the duty on the cheap- 
est grade of lumber will be $3.75, will it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. It might be that France and Germany would 
put this under our maximum tariff. 

Mr. GARRETT. I was not speaking of France or Germany. 
I was speaking of Canada. 

Mr. PAYNE. I know, and it might be that Canada would. 
But I want to say to the gentleman that under this maximum 
and minimum provision the power given to the President to 
investigate and find out what the countries are doing, with the 
influence the Executive can wield with Great Britain, of which 
Canada is only a colony, I think the danger is greatly lessened 
of their putting any export duty or any contract that will 
destroy the lumber business coming into the United States. 

Mr. GARRETT. Under existing conditions, however, my 
statement is correct, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; I think not. There is nothing in the bill 
that applies to those contracts for stumpage that are made in 
Canada that would prevent our getting lumber in here at re- 
duced rates, in my judgment. 

Mr. GARRETT. But, Mr. Speaker, has not Canada now dis- 
criminating duties and bonuses that would bring her under the 
provisions of the maximum rate? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think so. 
man. 


I haye answered the gentle- 


Mr. SHERLEY. Is it not true that, pending an investigation 
by the Executive as to the discrimination by a foreign country 
against America, after the 31st of March, 1910, the maximum 
schedule is in effect until the President declares otherwise? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. So that you have made all the inertia of the 
Government in favor of the maximum instead of the minimum 
tariff? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman can use his own interpretation. 
It is plain English, and he can not fool anybody about it, either. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a word about the effect of this bill. We 
have put upon wines and liquors additional rates that will bring 
in an increased revenue of over $4,000,000 annually. Some of 
the schedules will bring in a little more money than on the im- 
portations of 1907 and some of them less; but taking all the 
schedules into consideration, on the goods brought in in 1907, and 
the net result is an increase of revenue from customs of $3,673,- 
926.45; so that, while the wine schedule brings in an additional 
revenue of $4,000,000, the reductions are so great in the other 
schedules that the balance makes a reduction even on this 
luxury; and the total increase in revenue on the various items 
of the bill is only this sum of $3,673,000, so that the increase in 
the bill on the imported articles is generally on the luxuries 
that are coming into the United States. The gentleman may 
stand upon the stump and shout that we are not reducing duties 
on this and that, that we have added to that, and so forth, but 
when they get the final report on the effect of this bill it will 
be a complete answer to all demagogism of that kind, and the 
country will see that our increases of duty are almost a third 
of a million dollars less than the increase on the liquor coming 
into the United States. 


Gentlemen talk about equivalent ad valorem. The equivalent ` 


ad valorem for 1907 under the Dingley law was 42.55 per cent. 
Upon the same articles coming into the United States under this 
conference report the equivalent ad valorem will be 41.58 per 


cent, a decrease of equivalent ad valorem of 1 per cent, even 


taking that basis of calculation. But, gentlemen, I submit that 
a fair basis was one suggested by a gentleman upon the other 
side, if I mistake not, based upon the consumption of the arti- 
cles in the United States. They have been declaiming that the 
duty added to the price. Take them on their own ground, and 
see what the result is under this bill reported by the conference 
committee. The result is as follows: 


ule, value. 
A | Chemicals: ofls ana patrte oo. onc eee cpiccensSnawuessnmas $3,298,587 | $448,773, 457 
B | Earths, earthenware, and glassware 4,708,158 125,836,505 
Metals, and manufactures of 30,098,646 1, 277, 889.350 
D | Wood, and manufactures of 19,666,983 622,729,556 
E | Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 116,060 301,679,243 
F | Tobacco, and manufactures of (no change of rates 
G | Agricultural products and provisions. 794,340 629,807 ,508 
H | Spirits, wines, and other beverages 21,080,205 | 444,236,298 
en — ——ʃ wow 7,085,395 34,586,629 
J | Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of 2,388,074 20,543,516 
K | Wool and manufactures of wool. (No 8 statistics available for articles 
affected by changes of rates.) 
3) Silks end Silke PO0US E N E T E E — 20,713,081 93,977,133 
OAS NSIS» AIRONET UTNE BHR one ee ene en ee Oe es 6,082,683 | 146,506,119 
AU Tt RN - l.! ee a a N E EESAN 35,810,954 1,884,060,001 | 98,786,378 
—:: I PEN RNS TEE A d . Deg Pag Lee 6,030,815,337 | 351,979,204 


e Luxuries, articles of voluntary use. 


The following table shows the ime value of articles on 
which rates of duty have been increased decreased in all cases 
where the amount of production can be 8 


Duty in- 
Schedule— creased. 
A. Chemicals, oils, paints $11,105,820 
B. Earths and earthenware..............-.........] 128, 428, 782 
O. Metals, and manufactures of 11, 432,255 
Ys MAIO ETTA S Ta a 31,280,372 
E. Sugar . 
F. Tobacco. No change. 
G. Agricultural products. 4,380,043 
r sores oe 462,001,856 
Ta O Saas a a A ̃ AE 41,622,024 
= peg! E U Se eee aa 804,445 
K. Wool. No statisties; no change, 
L. Silk 106,742,646 
M. 81,486,466 
N. 101,656,598 
„FFF 852,512,525 


Of the increases mentioned the following are luxuries, being articles 
strictly of voluntary use: 


Schedule A, — including perfumeries, pomades, 
and like articles. :.. ee 105, 820 


Schedule H, wines: and liquors — -.---. 462, 001, 856 
Schedule L. 8 — — . 106, 742, 646 
Toal ĩðV:“0 OA Dy Uy eee 


3 os balance of increases which are not on articles of luxury 
of 2272.80.20 3, as decreases on over six billion dollars of 
consumption. 

[Loud applause.] 

I am thankful that this statement has gone all over the 
United States, and I tell you it will take pretty tall lying and it 
will have to travel fast to get ahead of the truth in this matter, 
[Laughter.] 

We have revised the tariff and have taken off unnecessary 
duties, not all along the line, but in our revision of the tariff 
we have revised the tariff downward, and yet we have held 
the scales so evenly that we have done no injury to any work- 
man in the United States, to any workshop in the United States, 
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to any farm or any factory, to any mine or any citizen of the 
United States. 

A word more as to the revenue. These rates increase the 
reyenue from customs less than $4,000,000. ‘The corporation 
tax is estimated to produce $26,000,000; tobacco, nine and one- 
third million dollars—about $40,000,000 of increase of revenue— 
revenue enough, when this bill gets into full working order to 
supply the necessary demands of the Government; not to build 
the Panama Canal. We will leave that to another generation. 
We have provided for bonds that will establish the policy of 
this Government in that respect. This will meet the ordinary 
expenditures—and in a few years I think that some of these 
Internal-revenue taxes may be taken off, and I will unite with 
the gentlemen who desire to do that if I happen to be here in 
the House. Then we can get along with aur revenues from 
customs and the ordinary internal revenues, keeping our ex- 
penditures within our means. The Dingley law during all its 
period of existence has provided ample revenue, and there 
is no doubt this law will do the same for another twelve years. 
Let us pass it, gentlemen on this side of the House, The duty 
is ours; the time has arrived. Vote against it if you want to 
drive your party into chaos; yote against it if you want eternal 
agitation about the tariff. Go on and vote against it if you 
choose, but do not do that on the idea that you are going back 
to the Dingley bill or the Dingley rates. 

That is a delusion; you will not get it, but you will get agita- 
tion instead. There would come in another bill one of these days, 
and in the meantime the wheels of industry will stop, enterprise 
will be paralyzed ; the country will stand still or will move back- 
ward, and you will curse the day when you failed to go with the 
great majority of your party, almost all of them, your President 
having lent his approval to this bill, if you fail to stand in the 
hour of the country’s need and of your party’s need and yote 
against this bill. Let us pass it when the hour of 8 o’clock ar- 
rives, and give courage and joy and happiness to the people of 
the United States. Let us start the remaining idle wheels of in- 
dustry; let us put every man who wants to work at work; let 
us build up the happy homes in the United States as they 
will be, and they will bring the great pæans of their ap- 
plause for your patriotism and statesmanship in meeting this 
emergency. [Loud and long-continued applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri rose and was recognized. [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
has been heralded and headlined in the newspapers as a tre- 
mendous victory for President Taft over the forces of eyil in 
the Republican party, represented by Senator ALDRICH and other 
distinguished Republican statesmen. We are told that congratu- 
lations are pouring in upon him from every side, This reminds 
me of an old oriental tale: A pious Brahmin made a vow that 
he would sacrifice a fine sheep to his gods. Three rogues in the 
community heard of that vow, and they concluded to work 
a profitable game on the Brahmin. So the next morning when 
he started out to find his sheep, one of them met him with 
a blind, mangy dog, and said to the Brahmin, “I understand 
that you want to buy a sheep.” He said, “Yes.” Well, I 
have a fine one here to sell.“ The Brahmin said, “That is a 
blind dog. I don’t want it.” 

While they were talking one of the accomplices came up and 
addressed the first, and said that he would like to buy that fine 
sheep which he had. The Brahmin thought they were both try- 
ing to swindle him, and said he could not understand why they 
contended it was a sheep; that it was a dog. Then one of the 
accomplices agreed to leave the decision of the question whether 
it was a dog or a sheep to the first man they met. The Brahmin 
consented to that proposition, which seemed fair. So they 
ambled down the road and met the third accomplice, and left it 
to him, and he declared it was a sheep. 

The Brahmin bought it, paid a good price for it, and sacrificed 
it to his gods. That made his gods so mad that they destroyed 
him utterly. [Prolonged applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] It seems to me that President Taft has been treated, 
in the matter of this conference report, precisely as that Brah- 
min was treated in the sheep and dog transaction. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I hope that his fate will be a happier 
one than that of the Brahmin. 

It is related that Louis XIV acquired a magnificent reputa- 
tion as a conqueror in this simple way: He waited until his 
generals had a fortress ready to surrender. Then they notified 
the great King, and he appeared upon the scene, in all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, with everybody 
shouting and the bands playing Lo! The Conquering Hero 
Comes. They summoned the fortress to surrender, and it sur- 
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rendered, and Louls the Grand walked away with the credit 
for the achievement. That is precisely thé kind of a conquering 
hero President Taft is in this performance. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] A man must have a yery curiously consti- 
tuted mind to conclude that the result of this conference is in 
any reasonable sense a redemption of Republican pledges before 
the last election to revise the Dingley rates down. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I want to do President Taft justice. I am his personal 
friend, and have been since I first set eyes upon him. His 
laudable desire for the square deal and his love of fame would 
naturally and inevitably cause him to wish that his pledges be 
redeemed in such a way that he could look the American people 
proudly in the face; but he has been grossly misled as to the 
nature of this report. Those downward revisionists who are 
congratulating the President uproariously are most a y 
thankful for small favors. No man will begrudge him any glory 
justly his due; but when we reflect upon the fact that, even 
according to his most enthusiastic eulogists, he insisted on lower- 
ing the rates on only half a dozen items, or thereabouts, when the 
rates should have been lowered on hundreds of items, and that 
the conference report still reeks with largesse for the few and 
extortion of the many, his glory will experience a greater dimi- 
nution than have the rates of the Dingley law. That he has 
been deceived as to this conference report being a downward 
revision in any reasonable sense of the term can, I think, be 
mathematically demonstrated. 

That he was the potent factor in reducing the rates on a few 
articles there is abundant evidence, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that if in a week he could perform that service to the 
people, had he begun sooner he could haye accomplished far 
more. All the world knows that it is much easier to influence 
a man’s opinion upon any subject before he has publicly asserted 
it than after, for ordinary human pride makes it difficult for 
any man to retreat from a position once taken in the open. 
So in this case, by delaying too long to exercise his influence, 
the President wrought a small measure of reform by great ex- 
ertion when he might have accomplished more had he taken 
time by the forelock. 

I have no doubt that experts and near experts have led him 
to believe that this is a fulfillment of his anteelection promise. 
Why, they can juggle with figures and bring any result out of 
them that they please. I can set two men to work on these 
rates to-day, with instructions to one of them to figure them 
below the Dingley rate, and with instructions to the other to 
figure them above the Dingley rate, and each one of them will 
bring in his conclusions, and one of them can give just about 
as good reasons as the other. They say that figures will not lie, 
but, as sure as you live, liars figure. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] They figure more on a tariff bill than anything 
else that I know of. Now let us see for a moment just what 
President Taft accomplished—that is, taking the newspaper 
reports as true. Of course, I am not in his confidence about 
this bill. I have not even been permitted to peruse a letter 
which is in the pocket of somebody around this Capitol, and 
which is liable to become hereafter as famous as the “ Dear 
Catchings ” letter, written in 1804. But, according to the White 
House statement, my recollection is that he accomplished a re- 
duction on lumber, a reduction on iron ore, a reduction on boots 
and shoes, and a reduction on gloves, and it is claimed that he 
procured a reduction on oil. 

I deny that last claim. I will tell you why, and I can prove 
it by every man here. There was such a pronounced vote in 
this House in favor of free petroleum that no man who had 
any sense believed that the House could be induced to recede 
from the position then taken, and there is no justice in giy- 
ing anybody any credit for free oil except those of us who 
forced free oil in this House. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

They hung up over there for two or three days as to whether 
they would place 25 cents or 15 cents tariff tax per ton on iron 
ore. Now, iron ore under the Dingley bill is 40 cents a ton; 
the House put it on the free list; the Senate put it at 25 
cents; the conferees report it at 15 cents, and that is hailed 
as a great victory for tariff reform. They juggled for three 
or four days whether they would have 25 or 15 cents on iron 
ore. At the same time they left on blankets over 9 feet long, 
that cost 40 cents a pound and not more than 50 cents a pound, a 
tax which at the tariff rate in 1905 amounted to 1823 per cent. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.! What do you think of 
that? That is a fair sample of it. I do not know what effect 
15 cents a ton on iron ore will have. I was willing to put it 
on the free list to see if it would not put down the price of 
steel and iron products. My own private opinion is that it 
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will not make any difference whatever, except to give the 
American steel trust a little advantage—that is, 15 cents a 
ton—over the mills on the Atlantic seaboard. 

A. famous victory has been won for tariff revision down- 
ward, so we are told, and yet all the monstrosities and outrages 
of the woolen-goods schedule remain in the bill and will cause 
thousands and tens of thousands of people to sicken and die by 
reason of insufficient clothing. I humbly thank Almighty God 
that the sin of that sickness and of those deaths will not rest 
upon our heads. 

A famous victory, indeed, when the farmers of the land 
will still be fleeced unmercifully on every implement they use 
for the benefit of a lot of trusts already swollen to 
bursting. A famous victory! When the robber rates on cotton 
goods have been actually increased 10 per cent. 

A famous victory for downward revision, when the rates on 
print paper have been largely increased! How will the printers, 
editors, and publishers of the land enjoy that item? . 

A famous victory, indeed! When the men, women, and 
children of the country have to pay an increased price for 
hosiery. 

A famous victory for downward revision when it came to 
pass in the Senate that if the rates could only be held down 
to the Dingley rates they were considered low, though the 
enormities of the Dingley bill were what caused the crusade 
for revision downward. Was there ever such a humbug in the 
wide, wide world as to call this conference report such a revision 
downward as the people demanded? 

I could go through and name 100 similar instances, but these 
will suffice. 


I undertake to say, gentlemen, with all due respect to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, that this “ state- 
ment" which he fathers—because I do not believe he ever 
wrote a word of it, and that is no refiection on him whatever; 
he has had an army of experts to help him, and he ought to 
have them—but I undertake to say that this statement issued 
by the chairman under his name is the most deceptive thing 
that has been put into print since Gutenberg invented movable 
type. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I went home last night and my wife said, “ Why, that bill of 
Mr. Payne’s saves the American people $4,978,122,124 a year.” 
She is an intelligent woman. If she could be deceived that way 
about that misstatement, it will deceive a whole lot of people in 
the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That 
is exactly what it is intended for; and that is precisely what I 
object to. It is calculated to rope in the public. 

I will tell you the truth about this matter. When I got hold 
of the statement, the first thing I read was the figures on page 1, 
and I came to the conclusion that this statement was calculated 
to make people believe that this Payne-Aldrich-Smoot tariff 
bill saved the people $4.978,122.124 per annum. It made my 
eyes pop open like morning-glories. [Laughter.] It surprised 
me so I turned over to the imports into the United States, 
based on the figures of 1905, and I found that while it looked 
like the chairman’s statement was saving four billions and some 
odd millions, the total imports into the United States from 
every source in 1905, the year on which the table is based, were 
only $1,087,118,133.13. Then I went back and read this modest 
little sentence: 


The following table shows the consumption value of articles on which 
rates of duty have been increased and in all cases where the 
amount of production can be ascertained. 


Lots of people who read the figures in the table will never 
read that sentence. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. The figures that the gentleman refers to do 
not relate to import duties, but to consumption. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I was just going to state that. 
Then I got to puzzling my head as to whether he meant im- 
ports only, and at last I figured it out that that table was 
meant to talk about the amount of things consumed in the 
United States. Mr. Chairman Payne's statement serves one 
useful purpose at least; it proves that the consumers have to 
pay to the domestic manufacturers of any given article the 
same amount of taxes that they have to pay to the United 
States Government on the same article if imported. Democrats 
have always claimed that that was the case; but Republicans 
have always denied it. Now Mr. Chairman Payne practically 
admits it in his statement. 

Now, let us see what the facts are. I am going to read his 
table and then going to read one that tells the truth. Here is 
the table from Mr. Chairman Paxxx's statement: 


A. 846 | $11,105,820 
B. and 423, . 
Q. $ 11,432,255 
D. Lumber. PEO IDI RE 870. 31,280,372 
ee ed EE 300. 985,989. 
F. Tobacco. No change. 

G. 3 ..... OE, SUDCST 4,380,013 
H. E s SESS SS 001,856 


I will now read you a table that is the exact truth about this bill. 
The first column contains the Dingley revenue for 1907, by 
schedules, and the second is estimated by applying the rates of 


the conference bill to the imports of that year. The duties of 

the conference bill will be largely increased by the changed 

classifications of the cotton and silk schedules and the many 

new items of taxation introduced. 

Estimated revenues of conference tariff bill upon the Payne-Aldrich bill. 
[Increase (+). Decrease (—).] 


Dingtey Conference | of the lat- 
Schedule— duties. duties. | ter on the 
former. 
A. Chemicals, ete...... $11,816,214 + 5.63 
B. Earthenware, etc. 15,290,982 — 32 
O. ete. 20,370,896 — 6.65 
D. Wood, ete..... 3,128,558 — 13.83 
a RA A Ra 60,335,866 — 
F. Tob: C — DIB Re ee 26,125,087 | No change. 
G. Agricultural produets_. 20,454,646 + 6.68 
H. Spirits, ete. 20,705,369 +26.83 
I. Cotton, 15,835,112 +10.50 
J. Flax, ete. 49,776, 276 — 
K. Wool, ete 36,426,214 — 
E. - 2.48.77 +15.48 
M. Pulp, paper, ete..... 4,550,492 +10.02 
. 20, 481. 400 —11. 41 


Increase over Dingley duties, $5,649,002, or 1.71 per cent increase. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What does the gentleman mean by 
„duties?“ Does he mean duties actually collected? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How can he estimate what the duties 
actually collected are under a bill that.is not yet in force? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, I do it very easily. Base it 
on the same importations of 1907. Now, for some reason that 
I never understood exactly, you Republican gentlemen on the 
Ways and Means Committee always took 1905 as the normal 
year and based all of your arithmetic upon that. As a matter 
of fact, the importations in 1907, notwithstanding the Repub- 
lican panic in the latter end of that year, were greater than 
they were in 1905; so in all of my calculations, or any that I 
have authorized, I assume 1907 as a basis. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman assumes, then, that the 
imports will be the same? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly; of course. You 
can not assume anything else for the purpose of arithmetic. 
As a matter of fact, they may turn out to be larger or smaller, 
but for purposes of estimating probable revenues we must 
assume them to be the same. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
allow, I will state that when the chairman of the committee of 
which my friend from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortru] is a member re- 
ported this bill to the House he calculated the amount of reye- 
nue and the amount of tax, and he did it on exactly the same 
basis that the gentleman from Missouri has based his figures. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. and that is the only 
way you can proceed. Of course everybody wishes that the im- 
ports will be greater—that is, such people as I—and that they 
will get more revenues in that way. 

Here is the sum total: Under the Dingley bill, $329,109,342 
and under this bill $334,758.544, an increase over the Dingley 
bill of $5,649,002, or an increase of 1.71 per cent. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 


Mr. OLMSTED. The gentleman from Missouri said a little 
while ago that he could take two experts, and one would figure 
that the conference report made a great increase over the Ding- 
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ley rate, and the other would figure that it made a great 
decrease. I would like to ask the gentleman which of these 
experts made the figures that he has been giving out? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Neither one nor the other. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Was it any expert at all, then? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; and he was directed to ascer- 
tain the truth, no matter whom it hurt. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. OLMSTED. Yet it is a little singular that where the 
conferees’ report reduces the rate below the rate of the Dingley 
bill the expert figures out an increase, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, I will show you all about that be- 
fore very long. 

Mr. CULLOP. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CULLOP. In your estimate do you include the 25 per 
cent ad valorem provided for in section 2 of this bill, the real 
tariff in it? pons 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not do that; I will do that 
now. But, Mr. Speaker, before I do that I want to make one 
other remark. ‘These estimates that are made which I have 
just read did not take into consideration a whole lot of things 
which were taken from the free list in the Dingley bill and put 
on the tariff list in this conference report, and when they enter 
into the calculation it will run the average increase of the con- 
ference report above the rates in the Dingley bill by about 2 
per cent. The gentleman in control of the arithmetic of the 
Republican part of the conference, Major Lord, was cour- 
teous enough to give me his calculations, for which cour- 
tesy I thank him, and here is what he makes out of it. I 
would like the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED] 
to give me his attention. I say that the expert arithmetician 
of the Republican conferees gave me his results of ciphering, 
and they were these: That the average ad valorem per cent 
carried in the Dingley bill is 42.55, based on the Dingley bill 
importations of 1907. The ad valorem of the Senate bill was 
42.78. The ad valorem of the conferees’ report is 41.58, so that 
the best that the arithmetician can do for you is to bring you 
out as having made a reduction from 42.55 per cent ad valorem 
to 41.58 per cent, which would be ninety-seven one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent. 

Mr. DALZELL. 
from me 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; it was the other gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED]. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; I do not want to get mixed up 
with him now. I was addressing myself to the other gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania because he had interrupted me. Now, 
the very best, recollect, that the Republican arithmetician of the 
Republican conferees can figure out as a great victory for the 
President and a great victory for the downward revisionists of 
the Republican party is that after all of this hullabaloo, after 
all of the time, delay, sweat, and toil on this bill, beginning 
on the 10th day of last November and coming down to the 
present day, you have made the infinitesimal reduction of ninety- 
seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] As a genuine tariff reformer, who has stood by his 
guns in season and out of season, in sunshine and in storm, I 
say that that is the most pitiful conclusion of a great movement 
that is recorded in the history of mankind. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

A classical scholar like my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OtmsteD] must think of the old Latin sentence, “ Parturiunt 
montes; ridiculus mus nascetur,” which, with tense changed, 
may be freely translated, The mountains were in labor and a 
ridiculous mouse was produced. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] If we had coats of arms in this country 
as in the effete nations of Europe I would suggest that Republi- 
can downward revisionists should assume “a ridiculous mouse ” 
as their coat of arms. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.]! I want to read you two or three other things 
later. My friend from Indiana [Mr. CuLtop] called my atten- 
tion to the maximum and minimum provisions of this bill. 
Somebody ought to talk about that just a little. I want to 
read you just a part of it, a part that is essential: 

Sec. 2. That from and after the 31st day of March, 1910, except as 
otherwise specially provided for in this section, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all articles when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States, or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and bee ge the rates 
of duty prescribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiable 
list of section 1 of this act, and in addition thereto 25 r cent ad 
valorem, which rates shall constitute the maximum tariff! of the United 
States: Provided, That whenever after the 31st day of March, 1910, and 
so long thereafter as the President shall be satisfied, in view of the 


character of the concessions granted by the minimum tariff of the 
United States, that the government of any foreign country imposes no 


Well, if the gentleman expects an answer 


terms or restrictions, either in the way of tarit rates or provisions, 


trade or other regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the sale in such 
foreign country of aay agricultural, manufactured, or other product of 
nited States, which unduly discriminate against the United States 
or the products thereof, and that such foreign coun pays no export 

ty or imposes no export duty or prohibition upon the exportation of 
any article to the United States which unduly discriminates against the 
United States or the products thereof, and that such foreign country 
accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other products of the 
United States treatment which is reciprocal and Ls el cles thereupon 
and thereafter, upon proclamation to this effect by the President of the 
United States, all articles when imported into the United States, or any 
of its possessions (except the Philippine Islands and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila), from such foreign country shall, except as other- 
wise herein provided, be admitted under the terms of the minimum tariff 
of the United States as prescribed by section 1 of this act. 


Now, what is the result of that? In a general way it adds to 
the rates of this conference report 25 per cent ad valorem after 
the 31st of March, 1910, and then, if the President of the 
United States concludes that certain things have been done, he 
has a right to reduce them to the rates set forth in this con- 
ference report, but not below them. If you will add that 25 per 
cent ad valorem to the 2 per cent that I say that this bill raises 
the average of the Dingley rates, or if you subtract from 25 
per cent the ninety-seven one-hundredths of 1 per cent which 
the conferee Republican arithmetician figured out, in one case 
you haye an increase of 27 per cent over the Dingley rates and 
in the other case you have an increase of 24.3 per cent above 
the rates of the Dingley law. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the gentleman favor a maximum and a 
minimum tariff? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. HILL. I hold in my hand the tariff of another country, 
in which on page after page is this footnote: 

The conventional rate does not apply to imports from the United States. 

On one item here the conventional rate is 125 marks; the 
other is 200. That is what we are up against. Ought it not 
be sufficient to overcome that condition of affairs? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HILL. What would you suggest? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would suggest this—and it 
seems to me the only sensible thing to suggest—namely, that 
the rates of the bill that we pass here ought to be the regular 
rates, and then say to every nation on earth, “ You give us the 
advantage of your lowest rates, and you will get these rates.“ 

Mr. HILL. ‘That is what the Payne bill does. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; it does not. I beg your par- 
don. But we should also say, “If you dare to discriminate 
against us, we will clap on top of your imports into this coun- 
try such added tariff as will even things up.” 

Mr. HILL. Then, the only difference between yourself and 
the majority is that you would take the bill which was known 
as the “Payne bill,“ and went from the House to the Senate, 
instead of the Aldrich bill, or the bill which the Senate orig- 
inated in that matter? And that is the only difference? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would think it one of the greatest 
cruelties ever inflicted on me if I had to vote for either the 
Payne or the Aldrich bill; but if I were compelled to vote for 
one or the other, I would unhesitatingly vote for the Payne 
bill. It would be the lesser of two evils. 

Mr. HILL. Of course you would. So would everybody else. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish to say to the gentleman that 
if he had had the making of the Payne bill, it would have been 
a better bill than it was. [Applause.] $ 

Mr. HILL. My understanding of the difference is that the 
Payne bill provides for the minimum rates to go into effect, the 
maximum rates to be put on as the differences were found, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is an infinitely better propo- 
sition than the proposition in this conference report. 

Mr. HILL. Either one will do the trick, will it not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman must remember that the Payne 
bill had 25 per cent on certain things and that this has 20 per 
cent on all things. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Payne bill was a better bill in 
that respect. If you bad called the Democratic members of the 
Ways and Means Committee into consultation to help make a 
tariff bill, you would have gotten a better one than the Payne 
bill ever was or ever will be. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 
In both the Payne and the Aldrich bills the maximum and mini- 
mum provisions are fatally defective in that they undertake to 
fight brains by a machine; they both provide that certain rates 
must go into operation whenever discrimination against the 
United States exists, and without regard to the question of 
whether the putting of those rates into operation will punish 
ourselves as well as the other countries. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. SHERLEY. And it is possible to draw a provision that 
will give to the President suflicient discretion to match Amer- 
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ican brains against European brains, and not a machine pro- Mr. CULLOP. Who knows, if we are to take as a criterion 


vision against brains. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask the gentleman’s opinion upon one 
thing in the maximum provision? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Les. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The Payne bill provided only for the enforce- 
ment of a maximum tariff in case a foreign country added a 
higher rate of duty on American goods going into that country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. The Aldrich bill goes further than that, and 
provides that a foreign country must accord to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and other products of the United States treat- 
ment which is reciprocal and equivalent, leaving an executive 
officer to define and determine what is reciprocal and equiva- 
lent. I would like to know what that means. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman made a little slip. He 
did not mean a higher rate, but those who discriminated. 

Mr. MANN. A higher rate than upon the goods from a 
foreign country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
Indiana [Mr. CULLOP]. 

Mr. CULLOP. Is not this provision unduly discriminatory, 
leaving solely to the discretion of the President to determine on 
what rates he will exercise his judgment, and does not this vest 
in him a legislative power that does not belong to the Executive? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I believe it does. 

A few remarks on the subject of the maximum and the min- 
imum may not be out of place. I have never set up to be a 
bad man, a dangerous man, or a fighting man, although I have 
engaged in some personal brawls. But I started out in life 
with the idea that if a fellow hit me I would not be doing 
my duty by my country unless I gave him a jolt. [Laughter.] 
So I kept that up for many years. I accumulated a vast number 
of enemies. After a while I got to philosophizing about it, and 
I came to the conclusion that Thackeray was right when he said: 

The world is like your image in a looking-glass. Smile at it and it 
will smile back at you; strike it and it strikes back. 

So I quit that business, and I have accumulated friends by 
a change of line of conduct. Human nature is the same to-day 
as it was when Adam and Eve wandered in the shade of Para- 
dise. Mark Twain, the greatest living Missourian, and the 
greatest literary American that ever lived, says that— 

Human nature is very strong, and we all have a heap of it in us. 

What is true of individuals is true of nations. I am willing 
to stand up as much as any man for the American flag and 
American interests, and I think I am as good a patriot as ever 
lived when I assert it is a wicked and idiotic policy to go out 
into the world hunting trade with a club and a meat ax. [Ap- 
plause.] People will trade with us if we trade with them. 
{Applause.] This maximum and minimum is a square slap in 
the face of every commercial nation on the globe. They will not 
trade with us unless we do trade with them, [Renewed applause.] 

If I had my way about it, every citizen of this Republic would 
be forced to commit to memory President McKinley’s farewell 
address to the American people, delivered a few minutes before 
he was shot at Buffalo, when he declared that— 

The day of exclusion is past, and if we want an outlet for our prod- 
ucts we must buy other people's products. 

That was his wisest utterance. Had he lived the tariff would 
have been revised downward long ago. 

As to this minimum and maximum proposition, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Curror], the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HILL] 
have asked me questions about it, let us see what this is: This 
provides, on top of these conference rates, an additional tariff 
load of 25 per cent ad yalorem to go into effect March 31, 1910, 
and this 25 per cent ad valorem increase goes on automatically. 
Then what? Then the President of the United States is to 
investigate, and if, in his judgment, such and such a state of 
affairs has come to pass, then such and such a thing may 
happen. Everybody knows how much depends in this life on 
vis inertiz. Who knows when the President would come to 
that conclusion? Who knows how he would come to that con- 
clusion? Who knows who would dig up the information on 
which he would base his conclusions? > 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Just in half a minute. I have im- 
plicit faith in the personal integrity of President Taft, but he is 
subject to the same infirmities as the rest of us, and there will 
be all sorts of effort made to keep him from ascertaining the 
facts on which he would base a judgment and cut this tremen- 
dous load of 25 per cent maximum down. 

The experts will deceive him about that just as they have 
deceived him about this being a revision downward. They are 


Now I yield to the gentleman from 


past masters in that sort of work and can come near making 
black appear white. 


his vacillating opinion upon the income tax, the inheritance tax, 
and the corporation tax, how long he would remain in one con- 
clusion when he arrived at it? [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. You will have to ask me something 
easy. I can not answer that. Let us make a practical applica- 
tion of this. There is a great hullabaloo in the newspapers 
about the tariff on rough lumber having been reduced to $1.25. 
Is it reduced to $1.25? No. I will tell you what it is reduced 
to. It is reduced to $1.25 plus 25 per cent of $1.25 of its value. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Twenty-five per cent of the value of the goods 
in the foreign country, which itself would be at least $1.25 on 
rough lumber. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
slip of the tongue. 

Mr. M It will be $1.25 plus 25 per cent of the value of 
the goods as inventoried on shipments from the foreign country, 
which in itself, on rough lumber, would be equivalent to at least 
$1.25 a thousand, making the total tariff $2.50 per thousand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Missouri will 
allow me, I should like to suggest that if rough lumber is worth 
$10 a thousand, when this bill goes into effect in March next the 
rate will be $1.25 per thousand and 25 per cent ad valorem, 
which would make it $3.75 per thousand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am glad that the gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Alabama have straightened out 
my lapsus linguæ. That is what I intended to say. So that 
instead of getting cheap lumber, which we have been clamoring for 
for a great many years, some on both sides of the House, we are 
to get very high priced lumber, and I protest against it in the 
name of everyone who has to build a house between the two 
oceans. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I do not believe 
that there are enough news agencies, and press agencies, and 
newspapers, and stump speakers, and letter writers, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, to convince a man who has two ideas 
above a Hottentot that he is getting cheap lumber in this trans- 
action. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a suggestion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. Gi 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. The gentleman is criticising 
the outcome of the tariff on lumber. I hope he will not over- 
look the circumstance that if 30 or 40 Members of that side 
had joined this side of the Chamber we would have put lumber 
on the free list. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. “Shake not thy gory locks at me, 
[Laughter.] Thou canst not say I did it.“ So help me 
Almighty God I will never vote for a tariff rate that increases 
the cost of building the homes of the people of this Republic. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have dwelt a little longer on the lumber features than I 
ought, but it is a sample of the rest, 25 per cent ad valorem in- 
crease above the conference rates on all the rest, and I say that 
with that feature staring me in the face, as a proposition to 
reduce the tariff downward this bill is the most stupendous fake 
in the history of mankind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It is a colossal bunko game. The people asked for bread and 
you are giving them a stone. 

Of all the false theories about the tariff—and there are 
many—the most fallacious is the claim that simply because 
any rate is cut down the consumer will have the benefit of 
lower prices. That is not always or necessarily true. It de- 
pends entirely on what article is involved. For instance, the 
claim is brazenly made that because in this conference report 
the tariff on steel rails is cut in two, being reduced from $7.84 
per ton to $3.92, and because the tariff on pig iron is reduced 
from -$4 to $2.50 per ton, the consumers will be benefited to 
that extent. Therefore the framers of this bill are public 
benefactors. ‘There is not a syllable of truth in it, because in 
practice it will be demonstrated that $3.92 is practically pro- 
hibitive on steel rails, and $2.50 is prohibitive on pig iron, and 
if these lower rates prohibit importations, the old and higher 
Dingley rates could do no more. This being the case, no mat- 
ter whether the Dingley rates or the Payne-Aldrich rates pre- 
vail, the Steel Trust has all the consumers of iron and steel 
products absolutely at its mercy. In this report are scores of 
reductions of that sort, which are reductions on paper only, 
from which the consumer will derive no benefit whatever. 
Nevertheless they are counted at their face value in working 
out tables of percentages and help to pull down the average 
and to pull the wool over the eyes of the people; but they will 
wake up to the sad and sober truth when they make their 
purchases during the life of this iniquitous measure. Yet the 
people are expected to kiss the hand that smites them and to 
sing hosannas to the authors of this bill. 

When this thing began here last spring, the distinguished 


That is what I mean. I made a 


chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means came into the 
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House and figured it out, or had it figured out for him, that 
there would be a net surplus of $12,000,000 growing out of the 
bill for the next fiscal year; that is, the fiscal year of 1911. It 
turned out on investigation that the learned arithmetician who 
prepared that table left out a debit item of $45,000,000, so that 
it really makes a deficiency instead of a surplus. 

Let us see if there is anything in this bill that carries out 
the idea that they are looking for a deficiency instead of a 
surplus. Section 89 of the conference report provides for the 
issue of $290,569,000 of 3 per cent Panama bonds. Already $130,- 
000,000 of Panama bonds have been issued. Up to date the 
canal has cost $172.000,000. I was as much in favor of build- 
ing the canal aeross. the Isthmus as any man in this House, 
provided we were to build the canal, that we were to own the 
canal, that we were to control the canal, that we were to for- 
tify the canal, and that it would be our property, and then 
we would give other nations of the earth an easement through 
it provided they complied with the conditions. I would 
never have voted for a dollar on any other conditions. I see 
that somebody is objecting in the newspapers and starting a 
crusade to prevent our fortifying the two ends of that canal. 
I am in favor of fortifying it thoroughly. It looks somewhat 
like the Panama Canal is to be used by Republicans as an ex- 
cuse to issue bonds to cover up a deficiency. 


One query about this $290,569,000: How does it happen that 
the rate of interest is to be 3 per cent and the bonds to run 
fifty years, instead of 2 per cent, as the other Panama bonds 
are to run? I will tell you why. It is that through the mal- 
administration of the Republican party the public credit is 
being lost. Let us see if that is all. Ever since the Spanish 
war there has been a law on the statute book permitting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue in any one year, and to run 
for not more than one year, one hundred millions of 3 per cent 
“ certificates,” which is only another name for bonds. But in 
this conference report the one hundred millions is raised two 
hundred millions. What is it done for? Because the leaders 
of the Republican party know down deep in their hearts that 
this bill is going to create a deficiency in the Treasury. 
final verdict on this bill is not made up by the sycophants and 
erithusiasts who sound praises into the ears of President Taft 
at this time, but the verdict on the merits of this bill will be 
made up piecemeal every time the head of a family, every time 
the woman of the house, buys a bill of goods in any store. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. On the question of the deficit it was 
estimated in the papers the other day that at the end of 1910 the 
deficit would be $150,000,000. Let me put this question to the 
gentleman, whether or not taking the basis of appropriations for 
the current year just ended and estimating the revenue under 
the proposed bill, whether or not the gentleman from Missouri 
can tell us approximately his opinion what the deficit will be? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I have not had time to do that: it 
would take several weeks. In 1894 there was a man named Sam 
Clark, who afterwards served four years in Congress, in the Fifty- 
fourth and Fifty-fifth. He was the editor of the Keokuk Gate 
City. He was a stanch Republican; he was no kin to me, but a 
very good man nevertheless. After the McKinley bill was passed 
Mr. Clark published in the Gate City an editorial about as long 
as the joint of your finger, and I quoted it in every speech I 
made that year, and the entire editorial was this: The McKin- 
ley bill will compel every merchant in the land to make a Demo- 
cratic stump speech every time he sells a bill of goods over the 
counter.” [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

So it will be with this bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Do not the newspapers now tell us that the 
retail merchants are informing every man who buys a suit 
of clothes from them that that suit of clothes will be $5 or $10 
higher next year than it now is? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is the truth, and I thank 
the gentleman for his suggestion. The consumers of America 
will find that out very seon, to their very great sorrow. 

Mr. SULZER. Is it not a fact that the taxes to be levied 
under the conference report, if it is adopted, on the necessaries 
of life are higher on an average than the taxes carried originally 
in the Payne bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think they are. 

Mr. SULZER. And is it not a fact also that the taxes on 
the necessaries of life in the Payne bill were higher on a gen- 
eral average than the taxes on the necessaries of life under the 
Dingley law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The average increase of rates in 
the Payne bill over the average rates in the Dingley bill was 
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1.56 per cent. The average increase of the Aldrich-Smoot rates 
over the Dingley bill was something over 6 per cent. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does not the gentleman think he ought to 
refer to the Fordney rates also, in view of the lumber exposé? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I am not certain but what 
brother Fordney ought to be given some credit for that, if 
anybody deserves any, which I doubt exceedingly. 

Mr. SULZER. So, then, as a matter of fact, so far as the 
welfare of the consumers of the country is concerned, it would 
be better for them for us to vote down this conference report 
and go on under the old Dingley rates? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is absolutely correct. Mr. 
Speaker, you can not keep a barber from talking to you when 
he shaves you, and the man who shaves me told me the other 
morning that in examining his grocery bill the Saturday night 
before he found the merchants in Washington were marking up 
the prices on everything that a man bas to eat or drink in order 
to live [applause on the Democratic side], and I would as lief 
believe a barber as one of these Republican expert mathema- 
ticians. I want to show how deceptive some things are. It is 
claimed that the rates haye been put down on more articles 
than they have been raised on. 

Mr. STANLEY. Before the gentleman leaves this question 
of the increase in the rates, I understand that the method of 
valuation has been changed, especially as to the ad valorem 
rates. The method of valuation, I understand, under this bill 
will be different from that under the previous Dill, at least 
different from that recommended by the President, and I under- 
stand that it will have a very material effect, and there will be 
an actual raise, while it is not apparent on the face of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that is true. I have 
not examined into that enough to really elucidate. I say it is 
asserted that the rates have been decreased on more articles 
than they have been raised on. I neither affirm nor deny that, 
because I have not sufficient information to forma belief. Ihave 
not had time to figure it out. It is claimed that therefore there 
is a decrease in the rates. Nothing could be more fallacious. 

THE NUMBER OF INCREASES AND DECREASES. 

No greater misleading information can go to the public thana 
mereenumeration of thenumber of items that have been decreased. 

Many of these are relatively and many more absolutely un- 
important. In the chemical schedule there were many de- 
creases, but all relatively small in comparison. 

For instance, the actual decreases of taxation on 59 items 
resulted in the following savings: 
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Fifty-nine decreases averaged $2,423 each. 
Ten increases averaged $77,231 each. 

Yet they go to the country on the proposition that because 
they cut down the rates on more items in the chemical schedule 
than they raise them on, therefore there is a net reduction. Of 
course, if you add 25 per cent maximum ad valorem, it runs the 
taxes on the ten items up to about a million dollars, while it en- 
tirely wipes out the decreases and converts them into increases. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him 
a moment? : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it not a fact that the real tariff bill that we 
are voting on to-day is the schedules in the conference report 
plus the 25 per cent which takes effect next March? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is it. Just one word, Mr. 
Speaker, about the making of a tariff bill. Under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States there devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives the duty of originating money bills. 

To accept such a thing as this conference report virtually de- 
feats that provision of the Constitution of the United States. I 
hope to live to see the day, whether I stay here that long or not, 
when there will come a House of Representatives to this Capitol 
which will stand up for its rights to really make the tariff bills 
of the United States, if they have to stay here continuously for 
two whole years. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I could 
go on and elaborate on these items in extenso, but it would per- 
haps be a waste of time and of strength. I want to give you 
some idea of how a tariff bill is made. Yesterday evening I 
clipped out of the Washington Times this article, which I am 
going to read. It is not very long, but it is very illuminating: 


With the closing days of the tariff session in sight and many of the 
schedules already agreed upon, scores of professional lobbyists are buy- 
ing tickets for home. The hotels are feeling the effect of the exodus, 
the expressmen are doing a land-office business, and Members of Con- 
gress are feeling some confidence in being able to leave their committee 
be oat tol pp ing held up every ten steps by some one who wants to 

riff. 

While there have been no seandals about the tariff lobbies, the lobby- 
ists have done enough entertaining to occasion the remark that “a 

leasant time was had.” Some of the lobbyists have been in Washing- 
on since the day the Ways and Means Committee held its first public 
hearing. Some of them have devoted their entire time to one particular 
schedule, while others have been working for half a dozen interests. A 
few of the lobbyists are lawyers, but most of them are either experts 
in a particular line or are former employees of the New York custom- 
house, thoroughly familiar with the workings of the t 8 

A former surveyor of the port of New York, who has been looking 
after several schedules, has lived at the most expensive hotel in Wash- 


ington since last November. 


His expense account has been unlimited, 
rsonal living expenses have cost him nothing, and he has been 


ng big fees. 
When said this lobbyist, “I will be 


I return to New York,” 
$30,000 richer than I was th began tinkering with the 
tariff. So f 


gress called together next October. 
will fix me financially so that I will retire and live on my income.” 

The free-hides lobby is generally admitted to be the bi and most 
effective in Wash: on, but it is their boast that there is not a profes- 
sional in their ranks, and that their expense accounts will not s 
single purchase of champagne. The smallest lobby in town is that 
conducted by Lucius Littauer, the glove manufacturer, of Gloversville 
N. Y., and a former Member of the House, who has given his persona! 
attention to the increased duty on women's gloves. 

That is the newspaper article. That is what Horace Greeley 
would have called “mighty interesting reading.” From the 
morning of the 10th day of November down to last Thursday 
night lobbyists swarmed in Washington City; first a brigade, then 
a division, then a corps, then a full army. They were as pes- 
tiferous, if not as numerous, as the frogs, flies, and lice of 
Egypt. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The Washington 
Times informs us that, like the Arab, they are folding their 
tents and stealing away. It will not do to say that entertain- 
ing, even legitimate entertaining, in this delectable city has 
not had its influence on the results of ‘the tariff rates in this 
conference report. It is well known to most of us that in the 
closing days of the Fifty-ninth Congress our Republican breth- 
ren could not get out of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries a favorable report on the ship-subsidy bill. In 
the nick of time a sick member of that committee resigned 
and our affable friend, Hon. Lucius N. Littauer, of New York, 
was appointed in his place, and then things began to happen. 
The newspapers said that he gave a series of banquets and 
feasts which would have stirred with envy the breasts of Epi- 
curus and Lucullus. One day, so the papers said, a reporter 
met the late lamented James E. Watson [laughter on the 
Democratic side], who was at that time the Republican whip, 
down in one of the corridors, and asked him how they were 
getting along with the report on the subsidy bill, and Watson 
said: “ Well, we will get a favorable report providing Littauer’s 
grub holds out.” [Applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And evidently Littauer’s grub did hold out, because they got 
a favorable report, rammed it through this House under whip 
and spur, and it was talked to death in another place. In 
this vast army of lobbyists there was every sort of a man 
except a fool. No fool is ever sent here to lobby. Nearly every 
one of them represented special interests, but there was nobody 
to represent the consumers of the land except the Senators 
and Representatives who assumed that task as a patriotic 
duty. In passing, it is one of the curiosities of tariff legisla- 
tion, I will say to my beloved friend from Illinois [Mr. Bov- 
TELL], that his “ultimate consumer” was incontinently and 
unceremoniously snuffed out by “a scholar in politics,” nameless 
here for evermore because of that rule of the House which pre- 
yents comment upon persons and their actions in a certain august 
body which consists of 8 less than 100 Members in this Capitol. 
But I wish to remind all Senators and Representatives that no 
man is fit to be a Jawgiver for a mighty people who yields to the 
solicitations of the few who have access to us here and pays no 
attention to the interests of the vast multitude upon whom he 
will never set his eyes. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
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APPENDIX. 
Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items. 
ScHEDULE A. 


Dingley rate. 


Lactic acid ........-..------ 
Lactic acid, over 40 per cent 
Oxalie acid 


per cen 
PARAGRAPH 4, 


um, 
Alum, etc., over fifteen per cent 
PARAGRAPH 5. 


. . Conference rate. Es 


Sixty — per pound and forty-five 


Conference. 


Sixty cents per pound and twenty- 
five per cent. 


a Decrease. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
i Scueputn A—Continued. 


One cent and one and one-half — 
Four cents and five cents. Three cents and four cents. 
Four cents. Three cents.. 


— Five cents 


2... Parte ava oe 
„ twenty-five per . A anK 


Co 1 


PARAGRAPH 19. 


Copperasss .. One-fourth cent . Three-twentieths cent 
PARAGRAPH 21. 

F Forty cents — — 

Ethers—nitrous 


Ethers—fruit Two do 
Ethers not specially provided for .........-..| One dollar. 
PARAGRAPH 22, 


Extracts, quebracho, exceeding 28 degrees . One-half cent Three-fourths cent 
„ ˙ . ͤ ͤ ͤ ⅛ͤ »in ccorcercecaqnonsweanenk Seventy-five cents 
Two and one-half cents 
Four cents per gallon Free hiccubpicacdtesuerahelersccsautes 
Twenty cents per gallon......... — 


Twenty cents per gallonnn 


Fifty cents per pound 3 


One seit a eee eee eh SE 5 
ß’... ̃ ... ES 


oue Sins 9979 —j— 
fifty cents per ounce.. 


One dollar and fifty cent per ton..... 


Seventy-five cents per ton. 


PARAGRAPH 46, 
Chromes, eto ĩC: e 


Four and one-half cents Four and three-eighths cents 


PARAGRAPH 47. 


Ochers, eto —— One and one-half cent.. . One cent 
PARAGRAPH 4$. 

Orange mineral 3 .. Three and five-eighths cents.........| Three and one-fourth cents 
PARAGRAPH 49 - 

Red lead 3 soms Two and seyen-eighħhths cents 
PARAGRAPH 50 

Ultramarine blue. ......-....ss..s............ 


AREI AEA SE Ree A oY 5 „ RWORGSVO DOF SSR — 
— spirit, over 30 per cent One dollar and re cents and | Thirty-five cunts <= thirty-five per 
thirty-five per cent. cent. 


No wesuscosenndchatnndasheqesensecess [PENS COUN urauseSstatnolazenseteaan Four and seven-eighths cents 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingle law on all changed items Continued. 
Scueputs A—Continued. 


Conference 


duties. Conference. 
Per cent. 
$18 | a59 
9 2 7 
Two and one-fourth cents. 3387 | @11 
Two and one-half cents... 6,245 | 10 
-| Two and three-fourths cents 1,655 49 
PARAGRAPH 60. 
Potash, chromate ............2-seceeeeeeeeees Three cent * 212 | 33 
PARAGRAPH 61. 
Potash, chlor at.. Two and one half cents ee eee 411 | «20 
PARAGRAPH 66, | 
ü » c N s AARS | Thirty-five per cent ............ .. Twenty-five per cent 2,367 | a 28 
PARAGRAPH 67. 
e: ery: 
FF ĩ cc — ERAE Sixty eents and fifty per cent 543, 633 | Infinite. 
Without alcohol.................-220s000s Fifty per cent. Binty per Cent ttt 346, 464 | > 20 E 
PARAGRAPH 68. 
Santonin .......... ETET ET TTT One dollar „ Fifty cents . . 4,117 a 50 
PARAGRAPH 69, 
Soaps, Medicated ...........ccscececcccccncecss Fifteen cents 
PARAGRAPH 70. 7 
U SAE E E ——— > cteps Three-fourths cent. 7 
PARAGRAPH 71. 
Soda, chromat e W cconscudnisiaswsbacna Ferir 
PARAGRAPH 72. 
BOOK, CEFR e ( Three-tenths cent.. 
Sanne. „„ ͤ u 
PARAGRAPH 73. 
S oics sco dowsvsncdsbecovecavesty Three-fourths cent ............ 
BOG WIIG a octet aks asd nals sunwetaoneueebe Two and one-half cents 
Soda, sulphide, thirty-five per cent less ...... One-half cent t. 
Soda, sulphide, more than y-five per cent. One-half cent Three-fourths cenit.i . 1 
PARAGRAPH 74. A 
Pal Woda E A I e Two-tenths cent 
PARAGRAPH 75. ` 
a AN E r T a T One- fourth centtdt?¶?Zz Three-eighths cent. 8 25,295 5 25 
PEOTI T A a CO csvcecenscacnccesccs One and one-fourth cents . es 1, 685 | 220 
PARAGRAPH 76. 
Meter E sonscncadoncencesucss One half cent Three-eighths cent. 3 4,634 325 
PARAGRAPH 77. 
Sulphate of od. 3 One dollar and twenty-five cents per | One dollar 3 3,293 | 0 20 
ton. 
PARAGRAPH 79. 
Sponges, manufacture Forty per cent 1 A ( esna 14 | a25 
PARAGRAPH 80. 
eee „„ Thirty cents per ounc Fifteen cents per ounce ...........--- 115 4 50 
PARAGRAPH 81. 
T rr 8 Eight dollars per ton..... 3 Four dollars per ton 9 7,888 | 50 
PARAGRAPH 83. 
N > cache IS A 8 Eighty cents per ounce ............-. Twenty cents per ounce ............. 20 | 75 
e Decrease. - » Increase. 
Amount of Dingley duties 11, 186, 8 
Amount Of Gecrenses TA- COMLOROM kt!!! $11, 1425 5 
Bill as decreased — 11. 043, 903 
Amount of increases in conference 772, 311 
; Amount of conference duties. — 11, 816, 214 
Amount of increase over Dingley T= 629, 454 


Or 5.63 per cent. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed ttems—Continued. 
SCHEDULE B, 


Plaster rock, ground 
PARAGRAPH 89. 


Pumice, manufactured 3 
Pumice, un manufactured 


PARAGRAPH 91. 


MINS. CHUNG · AAA S O E E — 0 
Mica, Coo ( K 


Glass, unpolished ................ 
PARAGRAPH 100, 


Glass, polished . 
Glass, ground 
Glass, ground. 


Forty-five cent 
. five —— cent.. 


Fifty cents 
Two dollars au 8 twenty- Ave cents. 0. 


Fifteen per cent. 


Six cents and twenty per cent. 
Twelve cents and twenty per cent... 


Forty-five per cent 
One and three-eighths to four and 
three-eighths cents. 


Fifteen to twenty cents... 
Eight cents per square 
Ten cents per square foot.... 


-| Thirty-five cents per square foot..... 


Glass, cast, polished —— * 3 outs 
Glass, Seat, polished 


-| Thirty-eig! 


Onyx, rough 
Marble and onyx, dressed 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule B. 


Amount of decreases in conference 


Bill decreased 
Amount of increases in conference. 


Eight cents per square foot... 
Ten cents per square foot. 


Thirty-five cents per square foot..... 


juare foot.... 
ve per cent.. 
Eight to ten cents and five per cent.. 


Thirty-five cents and five per cent... 


Thirty-eight cents 
ht cents oad 


Twenty-one cents per foot. 
One cent and twenty per cent.. 


Amount of conference duties, Schedule B 


Decrease over D 


Or thirty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


PARAGRAPH 117. 
Iron ore S —— — 


PARAGRAPH 118. 


Forty cents 


Four dollars a ton 
Four dollars a ton 


Conference 
duties. 


Thirty-five cent. 
Thirty-five aa cent. 


Five cents and twenty per cent. 
Ten cents and twenty per cent ...... 


Twenty per cent. 
ae cents per one hundred 


Thirty-five per cent 


One and 8 cents to four and 
one-fourth cen 


Twelve to fifteen cents 


Ten cents 3 ſoot 
* an cents per square 


Twenty-two and one-half cents per 
square foot. 


—— . square foot ............ 


one-half cents per square 
e two and one-half cents per 
square foot. 


Twenty-five cents per square foot.... 
are -fiye cents and five per cent.. 
Ten to Ayssi — one-half cents 


and five 
35 l 
five per cent. 


AA qꝙ ſdꝰ —ͤ æ.n!.. e eens een eenenweene 


Sixty-five cents per cubic foot. 

One dollar per cubic foot. 

men cents per foot... 
foot... 


Twelve —— per foot 
Fourteen and one-half cents per foot: 


One: fourth cent and twenty per cent. 


15, 127, 340 
163, 586 


15, 290, 932 
59, 007 


„* 


Two dollars and fifty cents a ton 
Two dollars and fifty cents a ton 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
SCHEDULE C—Continued. 


PARAGRAPH 121. 
Structural iron „ 
PARAGRAPH 122. 


Boiler iron: 
Value 1 to 2 cents ........... 2222 Six-tenths cent. 
Value 1 to 3 cents e cen 
Value above 3 cents 
PARAGRAPH 123. 
Anchor „ eee One and one-half ons 
„ 2222... Thirty-five per 8 Thirty 
PARAGRAPH 124. 
Hoop iron, 10- gauge 
Hoop iron, 20-gange.. ` — 
Hoop iron, thinner... Eight-tenths cent 
Hoop iron, flared .| 8ix-tenths to seven-tenths cent 
Steel bands Three tosix cents and twenty percent. 
PARAGRAPH 125 
Hoops for cotton Five-tenths cent . Three-tenths cent.. a40 
PARAGRAPH 126. 
FFC A ET N Seven dollars and eighty-four De 4 50 
Railroad fishpla tees. Four-tenths cent. . Three-tenths cent.. 225 
PARAGRAPH 127. 
Sheets, 10 gauge a28 
Sheets, 25 gauge 425 
Sheets, 32 gauge 
Sheets, thinner 
aneas, porrngated ne a27 
eets, corruga’ 5 t > b Infini 
Sheets, corrugated -| Seven-ten' * a25 to 2 
PARAGRAPH 128. 
Sheets, galvanized ap oR to one and one-tenth 
cen 
Sheets, corrugated One and one-tenth cents a9 
PARAGRAPH 129. 
Sheets, polished. ..........-.---senresecccesee] TWO cent . . . a 
eons pickled............ Hing tenths Danai ANAD —— 
Sheets, cold rolled Nine-tenths tooneand one-tenth cen als 
PARAGRAPH 130. 
Sheets, coated. ...............-.-----+--------| Oneand one-half cents a2 
PARAGRAPH 131. | 
Steel ingots, 1 cent —ꝛ 2 
Steel ingots, I cents 8 — ma 
Steel ingots, 1,%, cents . ... . .... . . Six-tenths cent.... . . .] Five-tenths cent . . . . . 2 . 
Steel ingots, 2,4, cents e Si ths cent. 4,869 314 
Steel ine ven 3 cents Nine-tenths cent 21,644 | all 
Steel ingots, 4 cents. 12,365 | 49 
Steel ingots, 7 cents. 44,327 | «9 
Steel ingots, 10 cents... Two cents 247 092 | 49 
Steel ingots, 13 cen s Two and four-tenths cen 12,641 | 29 
Steel ingots, 16 cents Two and eight-tenths cen 7,487 | a9 
Steel ingots, 18 cents Four and seven-tenths cents. Four and seven-tenths cents.. 247,499 5 70 
All above this are increased very = | 
Sheets partially manufactured 9 to ſourandseven-tenths | Seven-fortieths to ſour and six-tenths 82,255 49 to 40 
cen cents. l 
Sheets polished eee four andseyen-tenths | Seven-fortieths to fourand six-tenths 1,451 49 to 40 
PARAGRAPH 132, 8 
Steel Wool ee e 372000 ͤ ͤ 0000000000 Increase, infinite. 


PARAGRAPH 133, 
Grit, shot, ete—öꝓé «%? R / „ Increase, infinite, 


Wire rods, four cents Four-tenths cent. Three-tenths cent. 117, 420 | a25 
Wire rods, over four cents -| Three-fourths cent. Six-tenths enn 2,792 | a20 
Wire, temper 8 --| Nine-tenths cent Eight-tenths cent .................... 2411 
Wire, cold rolled S EAR Nine · tenths cent . Eight-tenths cent 2,576 411 
PARAGRAPH 135. 

Round wire (second) ꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ One and one-half cents and fi 3 a 

Round wire (ürst )) One pos one-fourth cents —— ee 1525 i 
Round wire (third) Wo CONE Sse kicw as akacccecee . One and three-fourths cents $8,508 | 212} 
Round wire, not specially provided for. ..... Torty ee per Sean F Thirty-five per cenl t 225,180 | 125 


a Decrease. > Increase. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. . 
ScuxepuLe C—Continued. 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 135—continued. 
Per cent, 

Hat wire, ete Forty-five per cent Thirty- fve per cent 
Wire manufactures One and one-fourth cents One cent more. 
C ˙ A LE T S A N a e S i cc 

PARAGRAPH 187. 
Sheets and plates. Four-tenths cent more 
Saw plates oreceeceeesee} One-half cent more. One-fourth cent more 

PARAGRAPH 140, 
o dan dey ericoy ecko des peeks axsen eee One and seven-eighths cents Onc and five-eighths cent 

PARAGRAPH 142, 
ES Sica caicndavcvekoutcavenonccdguoceenespae One 8 Three-fourths cent 

PARAGRAPH 143. 
Blacksmith hammerseee e . One and one-half cents One and three-eighths cents 

PARAGRAPH 144, 
Bolts EA A One and one-half cents One and one-eighth cents 

PARAGRAPH 146. 
Cast - iron pipoypppʒ-— . Four-tenths cente One-fourth cent tues 


PARAGRAPH 148. 
Castings, malleablezuew Nine-tenths cent Seven-tenths cent 
PARAGRAPH 149. 
Cast hollow ware eee d ere TWO ene bees ee desde One and one-half cents 


PARAGRAPH 150. 


ee AL  E One and one-eighth cents Seven-cighths cent 
Chains, 1} inches.. One and th hth cents... One and on th cents 
Chains Wen. dee One and seven eighth cents One and six-eighth cents 
PARAGRAPH 151. 

Boiler tubes ( anccsencsvancsenespkns seers One and one-half cents 
Welded furna: Two and one-half cen = 

Tubes, n. s. p. Thirty-five per cent. 

Tubes for cyel Thirty-five per cent 


PARAGRAPH 152, 


Ae Fifty cents and fifteen per cent Serang two centsand thirty-five per 


Razors, $8 dozen..........+ccc-ceescecsed seas One dollar and fifteen per cent one dollar aoa pines -four cents and 
y-five pe 
Razors, more „ One dollar and seventy-five cents and One dollar a eighty cents and 
twenty per cent. thirty-five per cent, 


PARAGRAPH 153. 
o AA Thirty-five per cent Fifty per cent . 


PARAGRAPH 154. 


Krilves, able eee eee dee Slxteen cents... . „ „ „„es 
Knives, deer horn 
Knives, dene ss Five cents............ 


Knives, other One and one-half cents $ 
Knives, n. S P. f.... ..| Forty-five per cent 4 
C ENSE OE — eee Mee 


PARAGRAPH 155. 
E Son csaccnnveronaccanctsecesses Thirty Cents... .ccevccncescuccocsncnes Twenty-five cents 
Files, 4) inches. a cents ....... Forty-seven and one-half cents 
Files, 7 inches..... .-| Seventy-five cents. ...| Sixty-two and one-half cents 
Files, over 7 inches One dollar . Seventy-seven and one-half 3 
PARAGRAPH 159. 
Mn „ Six-tenths cent Four - tenths cen. 
PARAGRAPH 160. 
HoretahOe na eee e Two and one-fourth cents One and one-half cents 
PARAGRAPH 161. | 
URA R S One-half cent 3 Four-tenths cent | 
Fell One cent 3 Three-fourths cent 3 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Ger One and one-fourth cents | Five-eighths cent 10 250 
Cut tacks... 2.2 .2....0ecscesnncorccusencensen One and one-half cents | Three-fourths cent 0 250 
PARAGRAPH 166. | | | 
Steel pistes . 5 Twenty-five per cent | Twenty per cent.. . | 9,193 | a2 
1 
PARAGRAPH 167 ' 
RIGOR cos <paneekasruschesons A TT, TWO dent One and one-fourth cents 490 a75 


Decrease. x è Increase. 


- 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingle law on all changed items Continued. 
Schnur C—Continued. 


PARAGRAPH 168. 


— 216 
«20 
1 —————— 39 225 
Twenty-five per cent Twenty per 177 420 
Ten cents and twenty per cent Five cents ie ann twenty per cent 489 | a16 
17 225 
30 | a16 
23 a6 
67,646 | 216 
nn saan neaesen t COMES 5... . „ eee . 90,461 | 4121 
Mia IO PIAS, cosas A T Thirteen cents — ~-| Eleven cents 1,205 415 
PARAGRAPH 173. 
C ˙ E A Three-fourths cent One and one-half cents 176,349 5100 
PARAGRAPH 178. : 
Saver leaf... .. ee seiners PS F E i R a TTT T 757 | a30 
PARAGRAPH 179. 
BONO A ³ AAA K Five cents and thirty per cent .......| Five cents and thirty per cent. 33,852 | 
MMII . Piris Dit Orme oa Scrnees tases pore Fifteen cents and sixty cent ..... 143, 362 | 639 
PARAGRAPH 180. 
Hooks and eyes oe i mes LURR 1,6831 
per cent, 
PARAGRAPH 182. | 
a A AINI AEN E Two and on 485,587 411 
Lead in sheets. 222222. Two and on 8, 576 | e15 
PARAGRAPH 188. . 
Momarite sand A owe nents ceceecnwsen e OD OMRUN. Ls ins cabcepntevaueersssnaan No import. 4831 
PARAGRAPH 184. | 
( AA oc OPT E TTTS rel U, crbccpocedsacsbanns 63, 150 525 
PARAGRAPH 187. = 
Water on oan 355s o cs ss cccoponce teen Twenty-five per cent.... Five cents gross and twenty-five per 7,568 516 
PARAGRAPH 192. 
Watch movements, 7 jewels.................- Tyee cents and twenty-five per | Seventy cent 614,028 527 
Watch movements, 11 jewels................. Fifty cents and twenty-five per cent. One dollar and twenty-five cents 25,088 | 11 
Watch movements, 15 Jewels cng cents and twenty-five One dollar and eighty-five cents 108,265 | >11 
cent, 
PARAGRAPH 193, = | 
A T A S E Twen G A 5 67,420 Increase, infinite. 
The new classification makes it impossi- aa Á 
ble to compare exactly. 
PARAGRAPH 194. ; 
Ano in blocks *r One and one-half cent One and th: ths cents 16,021 48 
Sonn ]ĩ?ĩ?˙27˙72˙t,. Two cents N One and one-half cents 1,127 425 
a Decrease. d Increase. 
SUMMARY. 
monn’ or- Magioy ann,... ??... rere I a e aS $21, 811, 184 
Amount of 8 S pA OR RR a nae: Sade Cai a ae eee eee aE ae ——— / ˖ haa SON SO DORIS ert hee ie TES —. * 983, 770 


a ee Fea uae thin ee neh eae BES a ln RE nD Sel eaten a Pd A aR OS 
AME OE ont DE DERI Cr DI ene ̃— . — .., . Soh ane a 


Amount of enn ene r ay 420 396 
F M N Ti pee —. !.!!! AE CC ae eS ey :.:. —. NE 40, 788 


Or 6.65 per cent, 


SCHEDULE D. 


icontersice) 


- Dingley rate. Conference rate. duties, Conference. 
1 
PALAGRAPH 200. 
Her cent. 
Timber, hew n. One entern half eent ..cnscccewecowennee $1,917 a 50 
PARAGRAPH 201. 
SETON lumber—whitewood, ete 5, 888 
5. 4 and t 1,074, 178 a87} 
Two dollars to four dollars one dollar and seventy-five cents to 58,697 
two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
PARAGRAPH 204. 
DRYING POSS M IET T OA NIEA Twenty per cent rr ASS x 57,082 | a50 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
ScHEeputz D—Continued. 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. rate Conference. 


PARAGRAPH 205. 


Per cent. 
One dollar and fifty cents .... One dollar and twenty-five cents $7,526 216 
Ic iassa ranee CCC 5 Decrease, infinite. 
„ E Twenty-five cent. e Twenty cent posers anisi 183,727 | 20 
„ e e goearnaioknenahan gas raAaa 441,883 | > 66} 
Twenty S TTE Twenty-five per cent 9, 809 5 25 
Osler, manufactured ........ 3 Focty per cant 3 „ Forty-tive * C 88,187 | 124 
@ Decrease, d Increase. 
SUMMARY, 
Be Me a A hE Src ier aa ete ee DEE OCS SES es Oe Sree Pew 2. ee ea ee eee eee $3, 705, 024 
Amount of conference . .. en a See eee eS ate , 984 
Selly 6 COCTORGRG oe ne eee ES no eto eS eater 6. a 8 2, 940, 040 
eee . el fr!!! ...... EOS See 188, 513 
Amount of conference: duties 2 — —r.. osse Saierdricas ear — — 3, 128, 583 
GF et) nig a VT RR peas SNORE FH SIMS SPE SRNL ——— — JOEL SRATI 576, 471 


Or 15.53 per cent. 
SCHEDULE E. 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. 5 Conference, 
PARAGRAPH 216, . Per cent. 
nne cnasntecatuceswowsnuccaene's One dollar and ninety-five cents... One dollar and ninety cents $82,060 | a2% 
PARAGRAPH 218. 
E uc ansccsnevasechansencseseenane One dollar and fifty cents | Sixty-five cents 350 | 456 
a Decrease. 
SUMMARY 
Amount of ley duties, Schedule E - $60, 338, 523 
Amount of conference decreases- ——— — - 2, 657 
Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule 2——— „Vä U œαãͤũr «. ---- 60, 335, 866 
Decrease over Dinner. 1 2 nn nn ne ee rn nn en ee nn on ren nen nnn eee „„ 2, 85 7 


Or four-thousandths of 1 per cent. 


SCHEDULE F. 
Dingley duties, $26,125,037. 
There were no conference changes. 


SCHEDULE G. 
| 
| Dingley rate. Conference rate. aw wort ai Conference, 
PARAGRAPH 234. | 
Buck WHEAL dee Twenty per cent. oe Twenty-five per cent 3 $1,897 525 
PARAGRAPH 236. = 
ATT—T—T—T—TTCTCCT———— Forty-five cents per ninety-· ix pounds. Forty cents per one hundred pounds. 13 41 
PARAGRAPH 254, 
Cabbages. ........ Seeed eee ese Three cents 8 Two cent 9 115 | a33} - 
PARAGRAPH 260. 
HOPS io e d eee Wann „ Sixteen cent. 954,500 | 6333 
Peas Twenty-five cents 376 | a374 
Poar Twenty-five cents À 30,960 | a16 
Peas, split Forty-five cents 17,497 | 612 
PARAGRAPH 264. y 
ti C cocadrevecaxchanshena= 3 Fifty cents and fifteen per cent. A 17,798 | 553 
Stocks, apple, ete S o One dollar and fifteen per cent 19,974 | 042 
Rose plants Two and one-half cents 4 67,116 | 560 
PARAGRAPH 275. 
C Two cents 3 „ 541,080 5 25 
Dates. 3 - One-half cent One cent 210, 427 | 100 
PARAGRAPH 276. 
Grape ebe Trent een reer d stass 344, 820 525 
PARAGRAPH 277. 
Lemon 6 „42 eee ONG cent cccces 3 One and one-half cents .............. 2,309,375 | 50 
PARAGRAPH 279 
Pineapples in barrels...........-. „Seven eents . e 106, 404 | O18 
frame Seven cents S ccc 9,800 | 613 


Decrease. Increase. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingle law on all changed items - Continued. 
Scnxepurs G—Continued. 


Dingley rate, Conference rate. 
PARAGRAPH 281. 
Per cent, 
Bacon and hams . eee e sta ERPS $19,017 420 
PARAGRAPH 285. 
Sc ( Won One and one-half cents 3 15,086 | 425 
6 60 | 425 
9 2,106 4331 
„068 | 250 
40,667 550 
18,660 | 520 
ccc Twelve cents 5 Eleven cents Satis 82,815 | ag 
o .... . Eight cents aosan E Seen cents. — Soecebs 102,706 | 212} 
PARAGRAPH 296. | 
Common starch........... „One and one-half cents 3 ONE cent ceoseues| 15,921 a33} 
PARAGRAPH 297, k 
Arn NO E 5 TWO cent. ieee One and one-half cents 72,308 425 
„ Decrease. > Increase. R 
SUMMARY. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule GG... ne ene nnn nee n= — ee ee Ee SS ͤ—— . $19, 181, 887 
Amount of conference decreases nn nn nee, RES EE EE Ee a EAE aE mo a 108, 691 
Bill ‘as decreased- -an 19, 073, 196 


1, 381, 450 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule G_ = a = , 454, 646 
TRCTOR BS VRE TITAS a O peep aaa E 1, 272, 759 


Or 6.63 per cent. 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. Conference, 
PARAGRAPH 297, = Per cent. 
Brandy......... EA E EE E a AEO One dollar and seventy-five and two | Two dollars and sixty cents.......... 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Alcohol One dollar and seventy-five and two | Two dollars and sixty cents. 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
EN. 0 Sass ß sacneskeneSeeane ed One dollar and seventy-five and two | Two dollars and sixty cents. 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
% D A One dollar and seventy-flve and two | Two dollars and sixty cents = 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Compounds One dollar and seventy-five and two | Two dollars and sixty cents.......... 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Cordials One dollar and seventy-five and two | Two dollars and sixty cents.......... 
dollars and twenty-five cents. 
Vermuth .-| Thirty-five and forty cents Two dollars and sixty cents.......... b 
Vermuth, in bottles. 8 5 no one dollar and | Two dollars and sixty cents.. d 200 to 400 
wenty-five cen 
Vermuth, in excess Four and five cents per pint.......... Two dollars and sixty cents.......... 
PARAGRAPH 302. 
((( 3 One dollar and fifty cents ....| One dollar and seventy-five cents 
PARAGRAPH 303. 7 
ONRINPOBNE PETADIS TDTO ATIT Two to eight dollars per dozen.......| Two dollars and forty cents to nine 4,085,679 
dollars and sixty cents. 
$ PARAGRAPH 304, 
S o AAA Thirty-five to forty cents Forty-five cents per gallon ........... 229,086 | 5124 
14 per cent alcohol --.| Thirty-five to fifty cents TTT. 2, 787,299 | 71 
Wine in bottles or jugs Eighty cents to one dollar and twen- | Ninety-two and one-half cents to 855,795 
ty-five cents. : one dollar and eighty-five cents, 
wende cc cccuccseusceccues Four to five cents per pint ........... n AEEA F EAA 1,792 | 050 
PARAGRAPH 305, 
Malt liquors : 
In bottles. Forty cents. -| Forty-five cents 904,925 | 5121 
In other Twenty cents Twenty-three cents. --| 1,186,920 | 015 
PARAGRAPH 306, 
Malt extract 8 Twenty to forty cents Twenty-three to forty-five cents 1,926 
PARAGRAPH 307, 
F A 3 Sixty cents 1 eves] SEVenty een 64,692 | 516 
CCC rc ES T Seventy Sentsss 4 $2,957 | 616 
> Increase, 
SUMMARY. 
Amount of Dingley revenue, Schedule K ĩ»E: 2 ð·. r $16, 318, 220 
Ree TYR cE REE SSN Tarr Ca SS SE re eS EESE S, SS eS SRG ARES SSeS ee eget 4, 387, 149 
— — — 
Amount of conference revenue, Schedule H-.---_--------~~~......-~_--- EEE a . . a 20, 705, 360 
e e . ea eae OE Cn ean OE IST — 4,887,149 


Or 26.88 per cent. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 


f SCHEDULE I. 
Dingley rate. Conference rate. Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 313. 8 
Cotton yvarnn Sees e Three cents and one-fifth cent........ jeste prci eaan cents and one-sixth 
cen 
PARAGRAPH 315. 
Cotton cloth. This paragraph is a marked 
increase on the 2 law. How much 
can not be estimated. The value classifi- 
cation in all cotton-cloth paragrap. 
increase the rate materially. It is esti- g 
a z 5 duties . a para- 
gra crease Dingley para- 
gra 2 — fully $500,000. 
PARAGRAPH 828. 
a T EE R E youn bascarebencuen Fifty cents and fifteen per cent Seventy cents and fifteen per cent. 2,066,831 430 
Sixty cents and fifteen per cent Eighty-five cents and fifteen per cent. 1,222,434 | 633} 
--| Seventy cents and fifteen per cent.. Ninety cents and fifteen per cent.. 1,590,800 | > 21 
a Decrease. » Increase, 
SUMMARY, 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule I_--.-------------~ ----~---~-~-~---------- SRE ESAS oe ote ——— EEE RN $14, 291, 026 
Conference decreases ae nem a ern en er ren rene rts a RT aT ER Se NE cy ene meee an Se 737 
Bill as decreased.___.._.__---.---~~~---——------. e mammae mmm e = m e 
Conference increase ————ͤ»ĩͤĩĩ»„éͤ—d — ͤ— !—ĩÄ—ßÄ5.ñĩCł⸗»e“œ♂Óu«õ—gL k bp — T——t:.ĩ— . —K—— ip iis See 


Amount of conference bill dutie—— ͤ—ͤ ũ ᷑ꝗä— ( ⸗-—:ͤũß—B „4 e a e 15, 835,112 
Increase over Dingler ——————————— „4 ——— — — —— —— —— 1, 544, 
Or 10.80 per cent. 


< Dingley rate. Conference rate. Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 337, 
at | Twenty dollars Twenty-two dollars and fifty cents ri Dh 
TOW. . eee Poupees enty dollars. ...e =| y A 
S PARA Forty dollars. „ Forty-five dollars 8 5121 
Go . Three-fourths cent 8 669 | a25 . 
Thirteen cents 68 A 4,375 422 
Thirteen and three-fourths cents.....| Twelve and three-fourths cents 151,328 | «4 
Seven cents e c iSi 314 
Twenty-five per cent Twenty per cent 4 20 
Three cents „„. Three and one-half cents b16 
Five cents and thirty-five per cent...| Four cents and thirty per cent ‘a 
Ten cents and thirty-five per cent ... Fight cents and thirty per cent wesece 6 
PARAGRAPH 345. 
Hydraulic hose....... Sis sevevaebesuncwuhecach Twenty cents......... . Fifteen cents ..... T a25 


PARAGRAPH 347. 


The changes in this are an increase, but the 
amount can not be calculated. 


PARAGRAPH 352. 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule J 
Conference bill decreases. 


Amount of conference bill dutie „ — —— — —᷑ — — — 49, 776, 276 
Decrease over Dingle ——kc„õ«ͤ 4ͤ ͤ !m—“.!ĩ ꝗ f2réꝙã— ꝓ— — — — — ES 124, 304 


Or twenty-four one hundredths of 1 per cent. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items —Continued. 
SCHEDULE K. 


Dingley rate. Conference rate. e Conference. 


PARAGRAPH 377. Per cent. 


IIC AA buns dp tecacan .| Twenty-seven and one-half cents and Twenty-seven and one-hali cents and $29 41 


forty per cent. per cent, 
PARAGRAPH 380, 


Women's dress goods over 4 ounces ......-..- Fifty, fifty-five, and sixty per cent... 8 fifty, and fifty-five per 2,473,125 
cen 


a Decrease. d Increase. 


ene y ENR RE SR EE PE EE, BR $36, 554, 815 
Amount of 9 dnereases > ee ee ee a ee ee Fe IE I TT IPSS ERENCE EE : 128, 601 


. 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule „ SOR . 36, 426, 214 
Decrease over Dingley 55 ; 128, 601 


Or thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


Conference. 


Conference rate. 5 — 


PARAGRAPH 397. 


Spun silk, several rates raised reagent ee N E E T A T STAS $1,883,915 d 31 
The increase will most probably be more. 


PARAGEAPH 398. r 


Thrown silk and sewing silk, rates raised. EPRA ATE duwsapudaxsensesne ERAON jencnnusaasae 403,690 d 92 
The increase will be much more. 


PARAGRAPH 399, 


Velvets and plushes............... e 
This increase will be more. 


. 3 e 1,800 18 
PARAGRAPH 399, 
Woven: fahre bebe lee eee dee ebene beende eee bee b eee 9,882,287 | 52 
PARAGRAPH 400. £ 


Handkerchiefs, not hemmed ... j 7,980 480 
Handkerchiefs, hemstitched 


a Decrease, b Increase. 


SUMMARY. 
Amount of Dingley ccc Se ee eee et Ai En a a ee Fe a See ts $20, 213, 706 
Amount of conference: decrease ͤ¼ :::. ͤ——. —— 


r r y c ca Seo Nap TTS 20, 310, 737 
Amount of conference Meren es „%“„%„%%ͤ!ͤc„„„%„! n eaa a a a enere eS 148, 010 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule L. — 23,458,747 
Jnerease over. Dingley. eee erent 3, 145, 041 


Or 15.48 per cent. 


SCHEDULE M. 5 


Dingley rate. 


Conference rate. 9 


PARAGRAPH 409. | 


Printing paper, two and one-fourth.......... Three-tenths cen | Three-sixteenths cent $82,748 | #38 
Printing paper, four cents Four-tenths cent ...... — — | Three-tenths cent 503 | 425 


PARAGRAPH 411. 
9 surface coated, not specially provided Two and one-half cents MAGS OIE O I 344,158 | 550 
Or. 
Paper, coated with gelatin Three cents and twenty per cent..... Five cents and twenty per cent. 135,352 | 54 
PARAGRAPH 412. ` 
Lithographic prints. This paragraph will |........... n ee . 418 | 626 
go pS oy h —— Writin, 5 also 
raised, but the new classification d destroys 
all previous data. 
PARAGRAPH 415, 


Paper, not specially provided for...........-. Twenty-five per cent Thirty per cent aces 397,983 | 520 


a Decrease. v Increase, 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule M. 


4, 136, 029 
Conference decreases $ : 


Bill as deereased—— 0 4, 117, 272 
Conference mnereases „ - = 5 ee = = a ee ISS SS 433, 220 


Amount of conference bill duties— 4 — — — — — — . 550, 492 
Increase over Dingler 4„«4ͤ4„4„ ũ •Ck7˖fꝓꝙèjc̃——ĩ— i — — —— — — ——— 414, 463 


Or 10.02 per cent. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N. 


Fannie AISTII en r Thirty per cent eee eee 
PARAGRAPH 435. 

ooo SA De ˙ a 

Gunpowder, 20 cents per pound Six cents 92—ͤ2 


PARAGRAPH 436, 


Sixty-seven cents 


Three-fourths cent 


oe 3 per cent Eon par cone ETE e 
Two dollars and thirty-six cents Two dollars and twenty-five cents 
PARAGRAPH 438, 
Feathers, n. 8. p. f... AKETE Fifteen per cent f 3 Twenty per ent anne 
Feathers, dressed ............... 3 . Fifty per cent oi obososnesape eee canes abas nn b20 
- PARAGRAPH 445. 
hl A A ET A ARAOR IRAE Ten cents r PRAGUE CONG a cacteusccsavecsccans ewes a20 
PARAGRAPH 446, 
Hats of beaver, valued 81.50 Two dollars 8 One dollar and fifty cents a25 
PARAGRAPH 450. 
POE A P —ͤ— ET T AE Fifteen per cent........... S ß No duty. Decrease, infinite. 
PARAGRAPH 451. 
Band belting and sole leather .| Twenty per cent -| Five per cent... 3,087 4 75 
ieee leather, ete. Twenty per cent. n per cent 542,186 | 425 
Skins for Morocco. -| Ten per cent.... Five per cent... 0 155, 641 a 50 
Patent, 10 lbs .| Thirty cents and twenty per cent ee cents and fifteen per 63,742 4 19 
cen 
99 TTT Thirty cents and twenty per cent 9 cents and eight per 26,248 | 4138 
cen 
Thirty-five per cent -| Twenty per cent No import 443 
.| Fifty cents and twenty per cent Fifty cents and ten per ceu 101 | a20 
«| Twenty-five per cent Fifteen per cent 24, 676 a 40 
PARAGRAPH 454. 
The cheapest gloves es. One dollar and seventy-five cents... One dollar and twenty-five cents 154, 940 | 428 
PARAGRAPH 461. 
0 ů 7 Forty-five per cent Thirty-five per cent eben 56,221 | 222 
PARAGRAPH 463. 
Manufactures bone, et.... Thirty per cent. 984,783 | 16 
PARAGRAPH 470. 
Paintings, not specially provided for Twenty per cent . Fifteen per cente $81, 689 | 425 
PARAGRAPH 476, 
/// / TT Twenty per cent S Pee snsosencabssas 3,546 425 
a Decrease. > Increase. 
SUMMARY. 
Amount of Dingley rates, Schedule N. Er AA D L E E s E A E EAN a $29, 896, 505 
Amount of conference decreases BE EES SSE rae Sat SEES AEN Fe LE a Op Dp aS AN Net DE 8, 950, 198 
Bill as decreased____.-_---------._-----...---. ~------+~-~--------~~--, PIN ISAS LD AY PEDO LET EGR TE TE SPL 25, 946, 307 
Amount of conference increases...__...-------.--+--~--~---~-~-~---~------~- = - +5 3 = e m e m e ne 3 + +++ + + + == 538, 192 
Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule N -- 26, 484, 499 
Decrease over Dingley...-- — : Ć1ꝗ— 1—ũ— p õg . Ü—i —- : — Saree tome 3. 412, 015 


Or 11.41 per cent. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I yield thirty-five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to take 
up any time in discussing the general features of this bill. It 
seems to me that the matter has been thrashed out from A to Z 
in this House, and that further discussion of its general features 
is not necessary. I merely want to say that I most heartily 
approve of the bill as reported by the conference committee, be- 
cause I believe it to be a bill which does not depart one iota 
from the true Republican theory of protection, and because I 
believe that it is a substantial revision downward. I am not 
one of those who quibble about the meaning of the word “ revi- 
sion.” I do not believe that to revise merely means to look 
over. I believe that to revise means to take affirmative action, 
and I believe that the promise of the Republican platform was 
to take affirmative action, and that in the direction of a revision 
downward. I sincerely trust that my colleagues upon this side 


who are not suited in every respect by this bill will be content 
to follow the leaders of the Republican party and not worship 
at the altars of the false gods either of excessive rates or of 
free trade. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman asked some of us to follow 
the leaders of the Republican party. I suppose he takes into 
consideration, when he makes that request, that the ordinary 
Member of this House has had precious little to do with this 
bill, and that any compromise now arrived at is a compromise 
between leaders of this body and the Senate, and not between 
the Members of this body and the Senate. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Payne 
bill gave, as much as any tariff bill could, a chance to every 
Member of this House to indicate his views and to have them 
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adopted in this tariff bill. I say that this bill is a personal vic- 
tory for the leader of the Republican party on this floor, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I say that it is a personal victory for the 
leader of our party in this Nation, the President of the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] And as such it 
should be supported by every Republican in this House. 

But I do not attempt, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HARDY. What is that victory over? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That victory is over, on the one hand, 
those who advocate excessive protective rates, and, on the other 
hand, those who advocate free trade and the closing up of the 
factories of this country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I said before—— 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield to one question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am afraid I will have to 
decline for the moment, as I will have to go on with my subject. 

Mr. ADAIR. Just one short question. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman stated that this bill Ims been 
made by the Members of this House. I would like to ask him 
whether or not it is true that, with the exception of four items, 
the Members of this House had no opportunity to offer any 
amendment whatever to the 3,996 items of the bill outside of 
the four? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I am not going to an- 
swer that question. It seems to me that I answered it before. 
If there is anything in the theory of representative government, 
if means men must delegate some discretion to duly authorized 
representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to discuss but one feature of this bill in 
detail, and that is the corporation tax. 

It was apparent from the outset that whatever the final action 
of this Congress upon the tariff question might be, whatever 
changes might be made in the Dingley law, there would be, in 
one respect at least, a marked departure from the mode of 
raising revenue which has prevailed during the past twelve 
years. During this time the main sources of revenue of this 
Government have been but two, namely, receipts from customs 
and receipts from internal revenue. It was apparent, I say, that 
this bill would surely contain a new method of raising revenue 
in the form of a tax upon other sources than the two I have 
mentioned. 

Whether such a tax is necessary purely from a revenue stand- 
point, or whether any tax for the purpose of supplementing our 
present revenue is necessary, I shall not discuss, except merely 
to say that for my part I believe that a substantial addition to 
the revenue is necessary not only for the purpose of paying off 
the deficit, but also to provide for a larger expenditure than has 
hitherto been made for the improvement of our inland water- 
ways. But whether it is necessary or not, I believe that it will 
be the settled policy of this Government hereafter to tax cer- 
tain sources of wealth which to-day pay no tax to the Govern- 
ment. 

As to the exact form that this tax should take there have been 
wide differences of opinion. Three definite propositions have 
been considered since the beginning of this extra session—an 
inheritance tax, such as was contained in this bill as it passed 
the House; a tax upon the receipts of corporations, such as was 
contained in the bill as it passed the Senate; and a proposition 
which contained these two; and, in addition, a tax on individual 
incomes, which was presented in the Senate and was known as 
the Bailey-Cummins amendment. It is true that the inherit- 
ance-tax feature of this amendment is not precisely the same as 
that which passed the House, but it is, nevertheless, a tax on 
inheritances. It is true, also, that the corporation tax of this 
amendment is not the same as the corporation tax as it passed 
the Senate, but it is a tax upon the net income of all corpora- 
tions, and in principle they are practically identical. While the 
Bailey-Cummins amendment is generally referred to as an in- 
come tax solely, it is, in fact, in addition to this, an inheritance 
tax and a corporation tax measure. 

Two of these propositions have been discussed with great 
thoroughness upon the floor of this House—the inheritance tax 
and that portion of the Bailey-Cummins amendment which deals 
with individual incomes, and which is essentially the same as 
the income tax contained in the Wilson law. Unfortunately, the 
corporation tax was not discussed here at all, or, at least, very 
little, because it was not a part of the bill as it passed the 
House; and while, for this reason, it may seem to many Mem- 
bers of this House to be a new proposition, and one to which too 
little consideration has been given, I want to try to show, if I 
can, that it is not in fact new, but one which has been consid- 
ered thoroughly, if not here, at least elsewhere, and to show 


also, if I can, not only the advisability, but the necessity, of its 
adoption as a part of this bill. 

I have heard it frequently said here—I heard it said only the 
other day by the leader of the Democracy, the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, CLARK], and his statement was 
greeted with great applause on that side of the Chamber—that 
this proposition was evolved merely for the purpose of beating 
the income tax in the Senate. I have no hesitation in agreeing 
to a part of this statement. It did beat the kind of income tax 
that was proposed in the Senate, and I am glad of it. But with 
the other part of the statement of the gentleman from Missouri, 
that the corporation tax was evolved for that purpose, I take 
issue, for it was evolved, practically in all its details, long be- 
fore the Bailey-Cummins amendment was ever heard of—before 
even this Congress was called into extra session. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is it the intention of your party to make this 
corporation tax part of the permanent fiscal policy of the 
Government? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So far as I am concerned, I will say, in 
reply to the gentleman, that I sincerely hope so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And you think your party intend to make it 
a part of its permanent fiscal policy? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do. There is one man, and one man 
only, who is primarily responsible for this corporation tax, and 
to whom, if it shall become part of our permanent law, the 
credit is due, and that is the President of the United States. I 
know of my own knowledge that the thing was in his mind be- 
fore his inauguration, that he asked for the advice of many 
well-known economists upon this subject. Immediately after 
his inauguration he required to be drawn up by the Attorney- 
General a corporation-tax measure substantially identical with 
the one that is before us now. His object was not to meet any 
particular condition in the Senate which might arise, not to 
meet any particular measure, but to ingraft upon our taxation 
system a measure which he believed to be right, not only for 
revenue- raising purposes but for procuring a reasonable super- 
vision by the Government of the corporations of this country. 

Mr. JAMES. If the gentleman will permit me, you are 
referring now to what the President intended to do with refer- 
ence to the corporation tax before his inauguration? Why is it 
he did not recommend the corporation tax instead of an in- 
heritance tax, if the gentleman is correct in his statement and 
conclusions as to the position of the President? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am coming to that a little later, if the 
gentleman from Kentucky will pardon me. 

Before this Congress met, and while the majority Members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means were engaged in drafting 
the tariff bill, I submitted to the committee, at the President's 
request, a draft of this corporation tax, similar in almost every 
respect to the measure which finally passed the Senate and 
which is now before us. It was there most carefully con- 
sidered. That it was not adopted by the committee was not 
because of its lack of merit, but because we did not believe 
that the revenue that it was estimated it would produce was 
necessary, and because we had already decided to adopt the 
inheritance tax, which had been specifically recommended by 
the President in his inaugural address as a proper means of 
supplementing the revenue. Thus it was not a question with 
us of substituting the corporation tax for the inheritance tax. 
It was a question of supplementing the inheritance tax with 
the corporation tax, and in the opinion of the committee the 
additional revenue that would have been produced was neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

Far from being a legislative trick, designed to meet a partic- 
ular condition in the Senate, or designed to beat any particular 
measure, this corporation tax is a well-considered plan, de- 
signed to go upon the statute books on account of the merit it 
has in it. 

While I do not propose to discuss at any length the general 
question of an income tax, it is impossible to pass it by alto- 
gether, because a corporation tax is an income tax, and em- 
bodies, in my judgment, the best features of such a tax, Gen- 
erally speaking, the Bailey-Cummins amendment is an almost 
exact reproduction of the income tax adopted in the Wilson 
bill. Hardly any change has been made in it, except that the 
exemption has been increased from two to five thousand dol- 
lars. I gathered in the debate here the other day that some 
gentlemen on the other side would prefer that the exemption 
should be increased even above this point. The gentleman from 
Alabama, in reply to a question I addressed him, said that 
he would exempt incomes of $7,500. Evidently the gentleman 
from Alabama, if he had the drafting of an income-tax law, 
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would see to it that those who voted for it should not be in- 
cluded in its provisions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would exempt all the poor men and all 
the men with small incomes, so that I might get their support, 
in order in that way to make the multimillionaires, who now 
pay no taxes, contribute something to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman advocates a class 
system of taxation. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is not class. Every income tax that we 
have had has recognized these exemptions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But no income tax in any country ex- 
cept this exempts more than $800. 

i 275 CLAYTON. Your corporation tax itself has exemptions 
n it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of corporations, but not of individuals. 

Mr. CLAYTON. And thereby it recognizes the principle of 
exemptions. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the contrary, this will exempt only 
a comparatively small percentage of all the corporations. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would exempt the small corporations. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And the gentleman's income-tax propo- 
sition exempting incomes of eight, nine, or ten thousand dol- 
lars, it would exempt 90 per cent of the population. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does not the gentleman admit that every 
corporation whose net income does not exceed $5,000 is exempt? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Most assuredly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Is not that the same principle that would 
exempt the individual in an income tax? What is the differ- 
ence in principle? I should like to have the gentleman eluci- 
date it. ‘ 
` Mr. LONGWORTH. The difference between investigating the 
personal affairs of an individual and the affairs of a corpora- 
tion, which I think should be made public. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I must go on. I will yield later, if the gentleman desires. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You do not deny the justice of it, but you 
put it solely upon the ground that it is inquisitorial in the 
ease of the individual, but not inquisitorial in the case of the 
corporation? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have no objection to an investigation 
of the affairs of corporations. 

Mr. CLAYTON. It is inquisitorial in its nature in both cases. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I draw a sharp line between an inquisi- 
tion into the affairs of the individual and an inquisition into the 
affairs of a corporation. 

I am referring to the Bailey-Cummins amendment in this con- 
nection, because I believe that I can best show why I approve 
of this corporation tax by pointing out my objections to certain 
features of the Bailey-Cummins amendment. My principal 
objections to it are four: 

First, that the exemption is too high. I do not believe in 
exempting so large a class as this amendment would exempt 
from the operation of any tax which, it is assumed, is a just tax. 
In the second place, it makes no distinction between earned 
and unearned incomes. Certainly I should never favor a tax 
which did not make this distinction. I can see no justice in 
making one man pay upon an income which he earns with his 
brains or the sweat of his brow the same rate that another man 
pays upon an income which is derived from invested capital, 
and whose only exertion is to collect it. The capital of the first 
is his brains and his hands, and can endure only during his 
years of vigorous life. The capital of the other is, for the most 
part, in the brains and hands of others, and though he may 
spend his entire income, it is not exhausted or even deteriorated. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. SHERLEY. What would the gentleman say as to the 
man’s income derived from bonds of corporations? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think undoubtedly if the income tax 
shall come before this country, if the country shall demand 
that an income-tax law be passed, that the English system of 
collecting such a tax ought to be adopted, namely, the collection 
at the source and not at the hands of the individual. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman is warranted in saying that 
the corporation tax is superior to an income tax, how is the 
gentleman warranted in not taxing bondholders in place of 
stockholders? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It was seriously considered in drafting 
this measure, as I understand it, whether constitutionally the 
bonds could be gotten at, but it was deemed that it would make 
the measure unconstitutional, and for that reason it was not 


ut in. 
z Mr. PARSONS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 


The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would rather not yield at all for the 
present. I do not want to be discourteous, but I have much 
more to get through before I close. 

My third objection to the Bailey-Cummins amendment is that 
it is unduly inquisitorial; and later I shall call attention to the 
distinction that I make between inquisition into the affairs of 
an individual and inquisition into the affairs of a corporation. 

My fourth objection is that it is unconstitutional, in that it 
contains all the features that were held unconstitutional in the 
Wilson income tax; and its passage by this Congress would 
be, in my judgment, little short of an insult to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The only way to remedy this last 
objection, in considering the question of an income tax in future 
years, was to have taken the action which has, in fact, been 
taken by this Congress to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, so that people may decide through the legislatures of 
the various States whether or not the undoubted power shall be 
given to the Government to assess a tax on individual incomes. 
To my mind the right to assess such a tax in time of war is not 
only advisable but a necessary incident to popular government. 
Whether such a tax is advisable in time of peace would depend, 
in my judgment, upon the form of the tax. That is a bridge 
which we can cross when we come to it. 

With regard to the inquisitorial feature of this tax and with 
regard to the exemption, I want to refer briefly to the English 
system of collecting a tax upon incomes; and I do so because 
it was suggested by gentlemen on the other side in the debate 
the other day, who, in advocating the Wilson tax, quoted the 
English income tax as an argument therefor. I remember that 
several gentlemen said that the English system was an ideal 
system. It seems to me that in using the English income tax 
as an argument for the adoption of the system proposed here, 
gentlemen have shot very wide of the mark. In fact, I fear 
that they have not made a profound study of the English sys- 
tem, for it is no more like the tax here proposed than black is 
like white. 

In the first place, the English law differs from this one in 
placing the exemption at $800 instead of $5,000, and therefore 
reaches an infinitely larger class of the community. In the 
second place, the whole theory of the tax is diametrically op- 
posed to this, for while the system that these gentlemen advo- 
cate would impose a tax upon the income in the hands of the 
individual, the English system taxes it before it comes into the 
hands of the individual, and thus almost entirely eliminates the 
inquisition by the Government into the private affairs of the 
individual, which, to my mind, is the most serious objection to 
an income tax. 

That the English system has been successful as a means of 
raising revenue can not be questioned, nor can its popularity 
among the English people—or at least their acquiescence in its 
provisions—be questioned, for it has existed practically in the 
form that it is now for nearly seventy years, and the revenue 
which it has raised has continuously increased from that time on 
until it now reaches the enormous sum of more than $160,000,000 
a year. 

In 1906 a committee of the House of Commons was consti- 
tuted to examine into the general subject of the income tax 
with a view particularly of inquiring as to whether it was prac- 
ticable to differentiate between permanent and precarious in- 
comes, and as to whether it was practicable to graduate the tax 
by assessing it against the individual, This committee was 
composed of some of the leading members of Parliament, 17 in 
all, among them Mr. McKenna, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the leader of the Labor party, and Mr. William Red- 
mond, the leader of the Irish party. The report was unanimous. 
In regard to the question of assessing the tax direct, the com- 
mittee said: 


If that system were adopted, it would be easy to levy a graduated 
rate of tax according to the total net income of the individual. Such 
a course would involve, however, the abandonment of the principle 
which is known as “collection at the source.” The importance of re- 
taining in our revenue system a principle which is mainly responsible 
for the present development of the tax and the ease with which it is 
collected and the extreme undesirability of doing anything which would 
reduce its efifciency can scarcely be overestimated. t the present time, 
indeed, something like two-thirds of the tax is collected before the 
income reaches the person to whom it. belongs and without any in- 
formation pene obtained or required as to the persons to whom it 
will It is interesting to recall the fact that a hundred years ago 
we abandoned direct personal assessment, and collection at the source 
was substituted, with the result that the yield of the tax was almost 
doubled immediately. In 1803 an income tax of 5 per cent, collected 
at the source, yielded within a very small amount as much as a tax 
of 10 per cent did in 1801, when it was assessed and collected direct 
from each taxpayer. 

Your committee are convinced that direct personal assessment for 
the whole tax is not practicable in this country, in the sense of being 
an expedient or desirable means of collecting revenue. 
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The committee further reported that it was practicable and 
advisable to differentiate between earned and unearned incomes, 
and in accordance with this report these two classes of in- 
comes are now assessed upon a different scale. 

The finance act of 1907 divides taxpayers into two classes— 
those who receive less than $10,000 a year whose income, or a 
part of which, is earned, and those who reteive the same 
amount whose income is not earned. To the first class this 
act grants a remission of 3 pence in the pound upon the amount 
of the earned income. So that as the average tax in recent 
years in England has been 12 pence on the pound, this amounts 
to a remission of 25 per cent of the tax. If the distinction 
were recognized in the Bailey-Cummins amendment between 
earned and unearned incomes, as it is in England, the tax 
upon earned incomes would only be 1} per cent. This provi- 
sion of the finance act is the result of an agitation which has 
gone on for many years in England and has finally resulted in 
the adoption of a distinction which, to my mind, is at the very 
basis of a just income tax. 

We are asked, in the only proposition that has been before 
us, to disregard this distinction entirely, to disregard the experi- 
ence . great country in which the income tax has been one of 
the principal sources of revenue continuously for the past sixty- 
Seven years, and above all we are asked, by taxing the income 
in the hands of the holder, to adopt a principle which was dis- 
earded by England as impracticable, inexpedient, and undesir- 
able as a means of collecting revenue more than a hundred 
years ago. If we are to have an income tax in the future, let 
us at least profit by the experience of other countries. Let us 
at least have a tax which is comparatively up to date. 

There is, as I have said, a radical difference between the 
English system and the system proposed here, in that there the 
tax is levied upon the source of income, and here upon the in- 
come itself in the hands of the individual. For instance, here 
an owner of houses or lands would pay a tax upon the rents he 
receives. In England he pays no tax himself, but the tax is 
paid by his tenant. Here the man who receives a salary from 
the Government would pay a tax upon the salary himself. 
There the tax is deducted by the Government from the amount 
he is to receive. Here the creditor would pay the tax upon the 
amount of interest he receives from the debtor. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will be brief about it. 
Mr. BORLAND. How do they arrive at the tax to be paid 
by the Englishman who draws his revenue from foreign invest- 
ments? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not answer that question at the 
moment. There is one schedule under which that comes, where 
the collection is made before it is transmitted to the individual. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know as the gentleman under- 
stands me. - 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. BORLAND. Suppose an Englishman has money in- 
vested in the United States in railroad bonds, the interest on 
which is remitted directly to him. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That would be probably a case where 
the individual pays the tax himself. So it is in the case of a 
lawyer or a physician, where it is impossible to arrive at the 
source of the income. If it is possible to arrive at the source, 
it is invariably done. There the debtor pays the tax and de- 
ducts it from the interest. More than half of the revenue 
raised from the English income tax is derived from the tax 
on the earnings of businesses, and at this point we find that 
their theory of levying the tax is precisely similar to the theory 
of this corporation tax in that it taxes the income received by 
the stockholders, not in their hands, but at its source, namely, 
upon the income of the corporation. Thus the only resem- 
blance between the English system and the system here proposed 
lies in the corporation tax; so that gentlemen who urge the 
English system as a reason for the passage of an income tax 
here argue themselves out of court, except so far only as the 
corporation tax is concerned. Instead of an argument for the 
general principles of the Bailey-Cummins amendment, it is a 
most powerful argument against it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman is brief. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to ask the gentleman’s opinion 
in reference to the income tax that he is discussing, where the 
income or a part of it subject to this tax is derived from real 
estate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have said that in England the income 
is taxed in the hands of the tenant and not in the hands of the 
owner. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Does the gentleman believe if the in- 
come to be taxed consists of rental from real estate that such a 
tax is a constitutional tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I am speaking of the English in- 
come tax. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I am referring to the corporation in- 
come tax that the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is constitutional in England, because 
anything that Parliament enacts is constitutional. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Would it be constitutional in the United 
States, where the law operates? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, I have already said that I believe 
the corporation tax to be constitutional in every respect. I have 
said that my principal objection to an income tax is that it is 
inquisitorial, and I am met by the argument from opponents of 
the corporation tax that it, too, is inquisitorial. Of course that 
is true. It is true of any tax on incomes. But I draw a sharp 
distinction between inquisition into the affairs of an individual 
and inquisition into the affairs of a corporation. 

It is said that this tax is unpopular, and Members of this 
House point to large numbers of communications that they have 
received from their constituents protesting against its adop- 
tion. I have yet to see, however, a communication from any 
source except those interested in corporations. Certainly this 
has been true in my case. I have received a large number of 
letters and telegrams from such sources in my city, urging me 
to vote against this measure, all based upon the ground that it 
is unjust and discriminatory. I know the officers of these vari- 
ous corporations and know them to be upright and honorable 
men of the highest standing in the community, and yet I can 
not agree with them that this corporation tax is either unjust 
or discriminatory in the proper sense. 

That this measure discriminates between corporations and in- 
dividuals is, to my mind, not a fault but a yirtue. I have 
heard over and over again this argument: Suppose A is a cor- 
poration engaged in doing business upon one corner of a street. 
B is a partnership doing a business precisely the same, both as 
to character and volume, on the other corner of the street. Is 
it fair that establishment A should pay a tax to the Govern- 
ment upon its net earnings, and that establishment B should 
go free? My answer is, “Yes.” By virtue of having incor- 
porated his business, A has certain advantages which B, man- 
aging his affairs as a partnership, has not. Among other things, 
his liabilities are limited, and he has the right of perpetual 
succession. He has paid something for the privilege of becom- 
ing a corporation and of enjoying these advantages, and hence 
has shown that he deems them to be of value. It seems to me 
that he is barred from asserting that the Government has not 
at least an equitable right to ask him to pay a tax upon the 
profits of his business, or from saying that such a tax is dis- 
criminatory. The members of the partnership have not asked 
from the Government any privileges that they are not entitled 
to as individuals, and it seems to me that they have the right 
to consider that their profits are their own private affair; but 
if individuals incorporate and ask of the Government certain 
privileges to whith they would not be entitled as individuals, 
it seems to me that they can not justly object to revealing to the 
Government their profits and paying a tax upon them, if this 
tax shall be necessary to the support of the Government. I 
can give but little weight to the argument that this tax is un- 
just because it discriminates between corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will make it very 
brief. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is there not this inherent injustice in this 
proposed bill, and that is the exemption? I know of thou- 
sands—well, hundreds—of men who own stock in corporations 
that make less than $5,000 net that are much more able to pay 
a tax than thousands and thousands of men who own stock in 
corporations which make more than $5,000 net. What about 
the injustice of that exemption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not understand the gentleman’s 
question. I will ask him to state his question over again. 

Mr. GARRETT. I know hundreds of men who own stock in 
corporations that make less than $5,000 a year 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT. That are much more able to pay a tax than 
thousands of people who own stock in corporations that make 
more than $5,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman is getting back to the 
question of an individual income tax, 

Mr. GARRETT. But it all falls on the individual. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Probably there is no real justice in any 
exemption, either in the case of an individual income or a cor- 


poration tax. It is a practical question—— 

Mr. GARRETT. But there is humanity in the personal ex- 
emption, although it may not be—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is all a question of degree. One gen- 
tleman may think an income of $500 ought to be exempted and 
another man may think, as the gentleman from Missouri, that 
$7,000 should be exempted. There is no settled rule that can 
be laid down. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. May I ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I will have to ask that I 
be not interrupted for a moment. 

As to the constitutionality of this tax I shall have but little 
to say, because I take it to be beyond argument. If anyone 
holds any doubt upon this question, I would recommend the 
reading of the speech recently made in the Senate by the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Root], in which he goes thor- 
oughly into the question of the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion. His speech is a masterpiece of clearness and force, and 
leaves practically nothing to be said upon the subject. 

Let us see what other reasons there are besides the fact that 
this tax is legal and that it is equitable that it should be passed 
at this time; because the mere fact that any tax is legal and 
equitable is not of itself a compelling reason why it should be 
adopted. Both the Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate are agreed that 
further revenues are necessary, and that in the neighborhood of 
$25,000,000 a year additional must be raised by some other forms 
of taxation than those contained in our present law. 

A practical way to do this was to adopt such a measure as 
the inheritance tax, but that was open to some objections; in 
the first place because it was, in the nature of things, impossible 
to estimate what it would produce in any given year, and be- 
cause it was already in force as a state law in more than half 
the States in the Union. With the sharp necessity for an im- 
mediate remedy for the deficit staring us in the face, it always 
seemed to me, while I heartily supported and am in thorough 
sympathy with the principle of an inheritance tax, that we are 
groping in the dark as to the amount it would raise in the next 
two or three years which could be applied to paying off the 
deficit. At the time when this corporation tax was first con- 
sidered in the Ways and Means Committee, which was, as I 
have said, early in March, it was estimated roughly that a tax 
of 2 per cent upon the earnings of corporations would produce 
certainly not to exceed $25,000,000. As investigation progressed, 
however, this amount began to rise, until competent authority 
now estimates that it would raise nearer seventy or eighty mil- 
lions. Thus it became necessary to reduce the rate to 1 per cent 
to avoid what would almost surely turn out to be a surplus of 
revenue, 

There can be no question but that a tax of 1 per cent upon 
the net earnings of corporations will produce a revenue of, at 
the very least, $25,000,000 annually, that it would be simple and 
easy of collection, and that its effect would be immediate. Of 
all the propositions proposed for raising this additional revenue, 
it seems to me that the corporation tax, if viewed only from its 
revenue-producing capacity, is the most logical. 

But there is another feature of this measure which, to my 
mind, is of even more importance, and that is the feature of 
publicity. I have long thought that this was at least the first 
step in the solution of one of the most important questions that 
is before the American people—the question of the reasonable 
regulation of corporations. How can we legislate intelligently 
upon this subject? How can we determine what corporations 
are managing their affairs honestly and with due regard for 
the interests of the public? How can we determine what corpo- 
rations are managing their affairs dishonestly and with con- 
temptuous disregard for the public welfare, unless we have 
some means of ascertaining what their business really is? How 
can we separate the sheep from the goats unless we have some 
means, outside of mere rumor, of judging which are the sheep 
and which are the goats? This measure is conceived in no 
spirit of hostility to corporations. It does not compel the dis- 
closure of any trade secrets which might bring upon some 
small corporation a ruinous competition from some greater and 
stronger one. It merely compels the corporations to state in 
general terms what their gross earnings have been, what has 
been charged off to repairs, renewals, maintenance, and over- 
head charges, and what remains which can reasonably be con- 
sidered their net profit from the business every year. To my 
mind, it will be of immense advantage to the stockholders of 
corporations throughout the country. I venture to say that the 
vast majority of all the stockholders have no real idea of what 


their legitimate profits have actually been. In many cases a 
few insiders have gotten together and juggled the accounts to 
suit themselves, and the ordinary, every-day stockholder has 
been left out in the cold. 

I have heard again and again urged against this measure the 
old argument that it will cut into the savings of the widows and 
orphans. This fs the argument we always hear when any legisla- 
tion is contemplated which affects a corporation. I believe this 
measure is for the direct benefit of the widows and orphans and 
all stockholders, to whose interest it is that the affairs of the cor- 
porations of which they are part owners shall be wisely and 
intelligently administered. 

The junior Senator from New York, in his speech, called at- 
tention to another feature of this measure which I think is of 
the greatest importance, and that is the difficulty of making a 
well-considered protective tariff with the almost inconceivably 
meager information that we really have concerning the affairs 
of corporations which the tariff really affects. As he says: 


What do we know about those corporations? Upon the one hand, we 
have garbled and partial statements; upon the other, equally garbled 
and partial statements, and no means of distinguishing the truth. 


And he says further: r 

I should like to see in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue the next time a tariff bill comes before Congress statements, under 
oath and tested year by year, about the business of all these vast multi- 
tudes of corporations that come appealing to us here for help, so that 
we shall not again be compelled to come to the conclusion that all the 
business of the United States is on the brink of failure. 

I think perhaps the Senator exaggerates in saying that ap- 
parently all the corporations which came before us were on 
the brink of failure; but it is true that not one of the represent- 
atives of any of the corporations which appeared in the public 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee gave the re- 
motest hint that they were unduly prosperous. If, as the Sen- 
ator suggests, we could have turned in every case to the files 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, it would not have 
been necessary for the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
[ Mr. Griees] to preface the testimony of every representative 
of a corporation who appeared before us with the question: 
“Are you making any money?” We would have all known, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Georgia, whether or not they were 
by merely examining the records. 

I thoroughly believe in publicity in the affairs of corporations. 
I believe it will be a benefit, not only to the public at large, not 
only for the benefit of the small stockholders, but for the benefit . 
of the corporations themselyes. There is no question but that 
the disclosures that were made some years ago of reckless dis- 
honesty in the management of a few of the great corporations 
destroyed the confidence of the investing public, both here and 
abroad, in all corporations—a confidence which has not yet re- 
turned and which will not wholly return until the public has 
some means of knowing what the affairs of these corporations 
really are. I believe that a reasonable publicity will cause mil- 
lions of the public’s money to come out of hiding and seek in- 
vestment in corporate stock, and that floods of money will come 
to this country from foreign investors. I believe that incal- 
culable benefit will come to the present stockholders because 
they will have a means of knowing whether a fair amount of 
the profit of the corporation in which they are interested finds 
its way into their hands or whether it is diverted, by the pay- 
ment of unreasonable salaries to the officers of the corporation 
or in other ways, from its proper channels. I believe that the 
safest tribunal before which any corporation can be judged is 
before the bar of public opinion, and that the reasonable pub- 
licity which this measure requires will show that corporations, 
no matter how big, will be fairly judged, and will show further 
that the vast majority of all the corporations of this country are, 
in fact, managed honestly, intelligently, and with due regard for 
the interests of the public. 

I believe that this measure is in line with the great progres- 
sive measures which have been enacted by the Republican party 
in the past eight years for the supervision and regulation by the 
Government of corporate wealth, the question which, to my 
mind, together with the question of the conservation of our 
national resources, overshadows all others in importance. I be- 
lieve that in evolving and advocating the passage of this law 
that the President of the United States has redeemed in the 
fullest measure his pledge that he would, during his administra- 
tion proceed along the paths blocked out by his predecessor; 
that he would use every effort to bring to his policies their full- 
est fruition. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, who is controlling the 
time upon the Republican side? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
He has some 


York [Mr. Payne], who is temporarily absent. 
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two hours and fifteen minutes, and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has some one hour and eighteen minutes. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I yield to Mr. UNDERWOOD of Ala- 
bama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As much time as he desires. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the important pledge the 
Republican party made to the country last fall, as defined by 
their candidate for President, was a promise to revise the tariff 
downward. There are some members of that party who claim 
that the pledge to revise the tariff did not mean a revision down- 
ward, but their candidate for President of the United States 
defined his position in such a way that there could be no possible 
mistake as to what he meant and as to what he pledged himself 
to the people of the United States to accomplish. 

Now, the question before us is not how you have written this 
bill or why you have written this bill, but as to whether you 
have kept the pledges of your standard bearer. I take it that 
when the President of the United States pledged himself to the 
people in favor of a downward revision he was honest and 
candid in that pledge, that he did not favor a revision merely 
on the face of the paper, but that when he said he was in favor 
of a downward revision he meant such a revision as would lift 
from the backs of the masses of the people of this country the 
burdens of taxation that they had borne under the Dingley 
bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I take it that he did 
not mean a revision that would revise the tariff in the interest 
of the manufacturers of this country, but that he meant a re- 
vision that would revise the tariff in the interest of the masses 
of the people of the United States. 

Now, in estimating how far this revision has gone, some ex- 
pert employed by the conference committee, or acting in behalf 
of the conference committee, has estimated that there is a very 
slight reduction in this bill below the Dingley rates, less than 
1 per cent; but I understand that that gentleman's figures have 
been repudiated by the Treasury Department. We who are sup- 
posed to represent the minority on the conference committee have 
had no opportunity to go into their inner councils and to know 
what they were doing. For three weeks they sat behind closed 
doors, deliberated together as to what they would do, and had 
every opportunity to estimate whether their bill was a revision 
downward or a revision upward. The minority were given only 
twenty-four hours’ notice to work out the result of the bill. 
Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, the representative of this 
House on the conference committee, when he presented the 
original Payne bill to the House last winter gave a detailed 
statement of the increases and the decreases in the Payne bill 
as compared with the present law, of the actual rate on each 
item, and of the final increase of the bill over the Dingley bill; 
but in presenting this report to the House, containing the final 
conclusions of the representatives of both Houses, he gives no 
information showing whether the new law will be higher or 
lower than the old one. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Referring to the conference on account of 
the disagreement between the two Houses over this bill, is it 
not a fact that the Democratic conferees of the House were in- 
vited to stay away from that conference? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the Republican Members of the 
conference committee adjourmed the conference committee and 
went into a caucus. 

A Member. Were you not in a polite way told that the Demo- 
crats were not needed in the conference, and they did not want 

‘ou? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

A MEMBER. And do you know what happened in that confer- 
ence committee? Did not these Republicans when they held 
the conference committee hold hearings before that committee? 
A number of people appeared before them, did they not, from 
time to time? And were you, as a member of that conference 
committee, permitted to know what happened in that com- 
mittee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, as I have said, we had no 
information of what went on in the committee at all, and we 
were not informed. 

- A MEMBER. It was only yesterday or the day before that you 
knew anything that they had done? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. But I have no complaint to 
make that those gentlemen excluded the Democrats from the 
committee. The country is not going to try the Republican 
party on the question as to how they treated the Democratic 
membership of this House. The real issue before the people is 
how they aré treating the people of this country in passing this 
bill. {Loud applause on the Democratic side.] That is where 
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the verdict will be found, and I desire, as I said before, to call 
your attention to the fact that although the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee when he brought the original Payne 
bill into this House informed the House as to the actual per- 
centage of increases and decreases in every rate brought before 
the House, to-day we are presented a bill that no man in the 
country except 11 men on the conference committee had an 
opportunity of knowing anything about more than forty-eight 
hours ago. He has not presented the figures showing wherein 
this bill was increased and where it is decreased. They have 
had every opportunity to make a détailed statement, and have 
not done so; and they know the reason why. They know when 
the final estimate is made as to the rates of this bill that it will 
show an increase over the present law on an average of at least 
2 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Eighty per cent of the items contained in the bill presented 
by the conference committee are the rates of the present law— 
the Dingley bill—unchanged in any particular. Twenty per 
cent of the rates have been changed. There are about 6 per 
cent decreases and about 14 per cent of increases in the Dill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] In advance of our receipt 
of the conference report the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee had reviewed the bill as it passed the Senate and the 
House and worked out every separate item in the bill as to 
the rate of duty it bore. We had worked it out on the Senate 
rate and on the House rate. Therefore when the conference 
report was presented to us we merely had to substitute the 
conference rate in place of the other rate to find the result. It 
has been worked out on the same basis as the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee worked it out on his first report 
of the Payne bill to the House. He took the imports for the 
year 1907 as the basis in forming his estimates. We took the 
imports of 1907. We calculated the increases and decreases in 
the same way that he did, and we find the rates of duty levied in 
this bill are an increase over the Dingley bill rates of 1.71 per 
cent; but in making our estimate we left out of our calculations 
all those items that were taken from the free list in the Dingley 
bill and put upon the dutiable list in this bill, because we did 
not have any returns from the Treasury Department to show 
the amount of importations on these items, When they are ulti- 
mately included they will show an additional increase above 
our findings. 

By leave of the House I shall insert in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared under the direction of the minority members of 
the conference committee, showing the increases and decreases 
in this bill as compared with the present law. The first column 
contains the Dingley revenue for 1907 by schedules and the 
second is estimated by applying the rates of the conference bill 
to the imports of that year. The duties of the conference bill 
will be largely increased by the changed classifications of the 
cotton and silk schedules and the many new items of taxation 
introduced. 


Estimated revenues of the conference tariff bill upon th 
tthe EAA Nl rd sg i Ss 


[Increase (+). Decrease (—).] 


Percentage 
Conference ot the latter 


Schedul Dingley 

du duties. on the 

; former. 

Per cent 
A. $11,816,214 + 5.63 
B. 15,290,932 — ,32 
0. 20,370,396 — 6.65 
D. 3,128,553 —15.53 
E. Sugar, ste. 60,335,866 — 004 
F. Tobacco, ete_---_____. A 26,125,087 | No change, 
G. Agricultural products. 20, 454,646 + 6.68 
H. Ss 20,705,369 +26.88 
a 15,835,112 +10.80 
J. 49,776,276 — 224 
K. 26,426,214 — 235 
L. 23,458, 747 +15.48 
M. 4,550,492 —10.02 
N. =e 26, 484,490 11.41 

„rc en | 100 E | $34,758,344 | 
| 


Increase over Dingley, $5,649,002, or increase of 1.71 per cent above 
the present law. 


We did not include the raise in rates caused by the change 
of classification in the cotton schedule, but no one can deny that 
that change will increase the rates above our estimates. We 
had no Treasury Department reports on which to estimate the 
rates as to the items affected by the new classification, and we 
haye not included these items in our estimate of the increases 
in the cotton schedule. I am sure that when the reclassifica- 
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tion of the items in the cotton schedule and the items taken 
from the free list and put on the dutiable list are included that 
the average rate of increase in taxation will be at least 2 per 
cent above the present law. 

There is no responsibility resting on the Democratic party 
for this increase. We have stood here day in and day out, for 
months, ready to reduce these rates to a reasonable reyenue 
basis. The Republican party all this time has had a majority 
on that side of the Chamber. They had pledged the country 
through their President to a revision downward in the inter- 
ests of the people; and we fmd to-day, when the verdict is about 
to be written into law, that they are keeping those pledges by 
revising the tariff upward at least 2 per cent above the Ding- 
ley rate. 

I said in the beginning that I did not believe that when the 
President of the United States pledged himself to a revision 
downward that he meant to be captious in making his pledge. 
I believe that he made an honest pledge and meant revision 
downward in the interest of the masses of the people. I want 
to call your attention to this fact, that notwithstanding there 
has been no revision downward in the main, that where they 
have revised it down in some items it has not been in the inter- 
ests of the people, but in the interests of the great corporations 
of this country, or the manufacturing interests, in the main, 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

They have revised downward the tariff on iron ore. Who will 
receive the benefit of that revision downward? It will go into 
the pockets of Mr. Schwab and Mr. Carnegie at the Bethlehem 
Iron Works, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in its plant 
at Sparrows Point, Md., and of other great corporations. 

Now, do you think that revision downward on iron ore is going 
to be handed down to the people of this country? It takes two 
tons of Cuban ore to make one ton of pig iron. The reduction 
of the rate on those two tons of ore amounts to 50 cents, or 50 
cents on a ton of pig iron. If they were willing to hand it 
down, and wanted to hand that 50 cents down to the ultimate 
consumer, how much would the man who buys a 20-pound plow 
receive? It would not amount to 1 cent on a 20-pound plow, if 
he got all that was coming to him. The same thing is true in 
reference to fence wire and the ordinary commodities purchased 
in daily life. It is true the great corporation that might buy a 
$3,000 boiler might receive some benefit of that reduction on 
iron ore; but it is so infinitesimal, when it comes down to the 
article purchased by the consuming masses of the people, that 
they will never hear of it and never know of it, and these great 
corporate interests are going to receive the benefit of that reduc- 
tion of the tariff and not the people. And yet in estimating 
how much they have reduced the tariff iron ore is included. 

More than that, consider the reduction on hides; you are going 
to exempt the boot and shoe and leather manufacturers of this 
country from paying $2,000,000 into the Treasury of the United 
States. It is one of your boasted points of revision downward. 
I may be mistaken, but I do not believe that there is a man in 
the United States who will buy his shoes one cent cheaper after 
this bill is passed than he does to-day. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And that $2,000,000 will go as a revision down- 
ward for the benefit of the manufacturing corporations of this 
country. 

And so on you might go through the list. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman object to this bill because of 
its high duties? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. HILL. What was the rate on pig iron in the Wilson bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate on pig iron in the Wilson bill 
was $4. 

Mr HI. What is it in this bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Two dollars and a half. 

Mr. HILL. What is the rate on scrap? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The rate on scrap in the Wilson bill—— 

Mr. HILL. No; under this bill. It is $1, and under the Wil- 
son bill it was $4. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I have been comparing, commencing with acetic 
acid, the first item in the bill, and I found item after item 
where the rate of duty in this bill is cut in two, as compared 
with the Wilson bill. That occurs over and over again. In the 
cotton schedule some of the rates of duty were higher under 
the Wilson bill than they are under this, and I make the asser- 
tion now, simply based on a guess, that a comparison of these 
rates where the reductions have been made will show that the 
bulk of the reductions have brought the duties below those of 
the Wilson bill. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SABATH. In favor of the trusts, too. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am delighted that the gentleman from 
Connecticut has made that statement. There is no man in the 


United States who knows better than the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that since the Wilson bill was put on the statute books 
there has been a reyolution in the production of iron and steel 
products in this country; that what was a low rate twenty 
years ago is a high rate to-day, due to improved machinery and 
improved methods, and that what was a reduction under the 
Wilson bill is high now. 

Mr. HILL. Is that true of the chemical schedule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not so well informed on the 
chemical schedule as I am on the iron and steel schedule. 

Mr. HILL. I would suggest to the gentleman that there is a 
profitable field for him in which to work his intellect. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that that is answered by the fact that you raised the 
chemical schedule upward instead of lowering it downward. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, the gentleman refers to the reduction on pig iron and 
the reduction on scrap. Does the gentleman know anybody in 
this country who makes clothes out of pig iron, or makes any- 
thing out of pig iron, except the manufacturer? Have they 
reduced the finished product in this bill proportionately to the 
rates which they have reduced on raw material? The greatest 
importation in the iron and steel schedule that came into this 
country was pig iron; it was the main competitive item, and 
they cut it more than anything else; and yet the conferees have 
raised the duty on structural steel, that is a finished product 
to be sold by the manufacturers and not purchased; they not 
only were not content with the raise made in the Senate bill, 
but they struck out both rates, so that it would fall into the 
basket clause and be raised above both—raising when they come 
to the finished product that the people consume and cutting 
down the rate when they come to the raw material, or that 
material which approaches raw material, that the manufacturers 
of this country will use; and that is how they have revised this 
bill downward. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CULLOP. By the reduction from 25 to 15 per cent, does 
it not take the iron-ore schedule below the Dingley rate; but 
when you add 25 per cent ad valorem, which is provided in 
section 2, it really has not been cut down at all? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I am coming to that. I am discussing 
the minimum rates in the bill. When you add the 25 per cent 
ad valorem to the minimum rates and arrive at the maximum 
rates they become extremely oppressive. Of course we all know 
that this is not the bill; that we are going to raise it 25 per cent 
ad valorem after a while, but I am basing my argument on the 
bill as presented to the House to-day. - 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from New York never pre- 
sented his case to the House more lamely, with less force and 
with less facts behind him, than he has presented this confer- 
ence report. In fact, he has been driven so far from any base 
to stand on that he has been compelled to go into Democratic 
fields for an opportunity to make his argument. He has issued 
a statement to the country as to the reductions and increases 
made in this bill. He does not give the rates of reduction and 
the rates of increase, but he gives to the country the number of 
products that are affected by the reductions and increases made, 
and it is very misleading. 

I had some one ask me to-day if the Payne-Aldrich bill had 
not reduced the taxes $4,000,000,000. Now, here is what the 
gentleman said in making his report. He says: 

Th 
TTT 
the amount of reduction could be ascertained, 

The consumption value! Why, my friends, you might take a 
product where there was six hundred millions consumed in the 
country and only $60,000 imported. Reduce the rates of duty 1 
per cent and the government taxes would be reduced $600, but 
the total amount of the product on which the reduction was 
made would be $600,000,000. The gentleman must think the 
American citizen is an easy mark to make such an argument, 
And, more than that, the gentleman is not even accurate in his 
figures. He states that there are $4,978,000 worth of articles 
affected by the decreases in his bill; he does not state how much 
of these commodities are produced at home and how much come 
in at the custom-house. The total consumption of the United 
States, as shown by the census of 1905, was $14,000,000,000, 
One billion three hundred million dollars of that was commodi- 
ties that are on the free list. Of the articles enumerated in the 
dutiable list there are $12,780,000,000 consumed yearly in this 
country, but the total value of our imports for the year 1906 
amounted to $1,226,562,446, and the importation of articles on 
which the gentleman claims to have reduced rates will not 
amount to one-tenth of that amount. 
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Of course it is refreshing to hear the chairman of the Re- 
publican Ways and Means Committee assert that of the $352,- 
000,000 worth of coal consumed in the United States in the 
year 1908, the entire people of the United States have been 
benefited by the reduction of the duty on coal from 67 to 45 
cents a ton. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] If that is 
so, if the people of the United States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean have received this great benefit on the reduction 
of coal, then, of course, the gentleman from New York must 
admit that the people of the United States from one ocean to 
the other are being taxed 45 cents a ton on over 300,000,000 
tons of coal. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. May I ask the gentleman another question? I 
do not want to interrupt him if he does not wish to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. I know the gentleman wants to be perfectly fair 
in regard to the matter. The largest single schedule of con- 
sumption in the United States, of course, is the metal schedule. 
It amounts to over three billions. That is equal to any other two 
schedules the gentleman will see if he will look down his list. 
Is not the gentleman cognizant of the fact that the greatest 
reductions that have been made in this tariff bill have been 
made in the metal schedules? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, of course, but—— 

Mr. HILL. Then, they haye made on the largest single item 
of production and consumption in the United States the largest 
reductions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, for the benefit of the manu- 
facturing interests and not for the benefit of the common people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HILL. The manufacturers do not make things to keep; 
they make them to sell. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I challenge the gentleman to show 
where the schedule is reduced in the interests of the common 
people in the United States. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman admits that the largest single 
schedule has been reduced to the largest extent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is true; and one of the great- 
est reductions in the iron and steel schedule is the reduction 
in the price of steel rails from $7.84 to $3.92, and when the 
great railroad interests of this country buy their rails cheaper 
than they did before this bill will be passed I suppose the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut will insist that that is in the interest 
of the common people. 

Mr. HILL. Not at all. The gentleman will pardon me just 
a moment, and I will not interrupt him if he objects. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, I do not object. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is perfectly familiar with the 
metal schedule and he knows that barbed wire, which every 
farmer in the United States uses, has been reduced far more 
than steel rails. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not. 

Mr. LATTA. But it is 200 per cent too high now. 

Mr. HILL. I am not disputing that. I am stating what I 
believe to be a fact. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is it not a fact that in the metal 
schedule, which the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HL] has 
emphasized so much, the reductions in nearly every case are re- 
ductions on schedules that are already prohibitive, and there- 
fore the lower schedule, being prohibitive, gives no relief, 
although it is less than the old schedule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say that I agree with my 
friend from Texas in that assertion, because, as I said a while 
ago, in some of the cases where the greatest importations came 
in they have made the greatest reductions. They have not re- 
duced this schedule, basing their reduction on the question of 
importation, to balance the difference in cost at home and 
abroad, but the great reductions that have been made in the 
main in this schedule have come for the benefit of the men who 
were manufacturers of other products, who wanted cheaper iron 
and steel for their manufacturing plants and wanted to avoid 
paying their share of taxes. I admit that there has been a 
greater reduction in this bill on iron and steel than any other 
schedule; that it is one of the great products of consumption in 
this country; but I want to say to you this, that the iron and 
steel schedule does not bear on the backs of the people like these 
other schedules that they have not reduced. When you raise 
your revenue from iron and steel, wealth pays far more of the 
taxes than poverty. The man who builds a railroad or a sky- 
scraping building pays much more for the iron and steel that 
goes into it than the man who is a farmer and buys a plow; but 


when you come to the cotton schedule, which has been raised, 
and to the woolen schedule, which has not been changed, they 
rest absolutely on the backs of the masses of the people of the 
United States. They could reduce the iron schedule, when the 
pressure from certain manufacturers forced them to do it. They 
could put hides on the free list, when the boot and shoe manu- 
facturers demanded it, but when the people of the United States 
asked for cheaper clothes and cheaper blankets and cheaper 
food, not one cent of reduction is given to them in this bill. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As I said, in presenting his figures on these questions the 
gentleman from New York has estimated that under “ sundries ” 
the reductions affect $1,719,000,000 worth of products consumed 
in this country. Now, I would like to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that under the census of 1905 the total 
consumption of articles under Schedule N, sundries, amount to 
only $1,584,000,000. In the sundry schedule there are 55 para- 
graphs. There is a reduction in but 10 of those paragraphs, 
and yet the gentleman in his statement says the number of 
products of consumption that have been affected by the reduc- 
tions in this schedule is over $200,000,000 more than the entire 
consumption of products in this schedule as shown by the census 
report. So when the people, if they are expected to believe this 
report that there has been a reduction on $4,900,000,000 worth of 
articles of consumption in this country, come to consider it, I ad- 
vise that they look into the census reports and ascertain where 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] gets his figures. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman allow me to ask him a question there? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. This $4,000,000,000 that is 
mentioned in the report of the majority is on the articles con- 
sumed in this country, whether produced in this country or 
imported from abroad. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Well, is not that an admis- 
sion on their part that the tariff charges are put on the articles 
produced in this country for which the protection is granted? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. So I just stated, I will say to my 
friend, that the gentleman from New York had been driven to 
the Democratic position to defend his bill and show that he 
had done something for the country. It is not necessary for 
us to go into detail as to the increases and decreases of all 
of these items, but as has already been pointed out by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], on the commodities that 
the people of the United States are most interested in, those 
that go into their homes and their everyday life, the clothes 
that they wear on their backs and the food that they con- 
sume, the same high rates of duty are maintained in this bill 
which were in the Dingley bill and in some cases they have 
been made higher. We have heard a great deal in the last 
week or ten days about the great victory that the President of 
the United States achieved, a great victory that he had won for 
the people and redeemed his pledges. We found the President 
of the United States fighting for a reduction of duty on five 
items. He was fighting for free ore. In the interest of the 
people? No; in the interests of the manufacturer. He was 
fighting for free hides. In the interest of the people? No; in 
the interest of the manufacturer. 

He was fighting for a lower rate on gloves. Fighting fora re- 
duction below the Dingley rates that he had been pledged to revise 
in the interest of the people? No; he was merely fighting that 
the old Dingley rate might remain, and that we would not put up 
the price of gloves to women and children of this country above 
the old Dingley rate—a great fight to redeem the pledges of the 
Republican party in favor of revising the tariff downward! 
He was fighting for a reduction in the hosiery schedule. For a 
reduction below the Dingley rate? No; fighting to make the 
conferees bring back these schedules to the rates in the Dingley 
bill that he was pledged to revise. And did he succeed? No, 
When he got through they reported a bill to this House with 
an increase in the hosiery schedule of 20 per cent. So what has 
he won in all this great fight that has been made in the inter- 
est of the people as they claim; all this great fight that has 
been made to redeem his pledges? He has succeeded in keeping 
gloves at the Dingley rate, in not letting them go more than 20 
per cent above the Dingley rate on hosiery, and in giving free 
ore and free hides to the manufacturing interests of this coun- 
try. A great victory, a great victory for the people of the United 
States! But during that time the President of the United States 
knew what was in this bill. He knew that in order to make the 
rate on boots and shoes proportionate with the reduction on 
hides that he had to force a rule through this House to make 
it in order. When he knew that he had to have that rule to 
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make that in order he knew that that same rule would make in 
order other things in the bill. The Dingley bill and the bill as re- 
ported to this House have a duty of 67 cents a pound on cheap 
blankets, the blankets that the common people buy to keep 


away the cold of winter. It is equal to an ad valorem rate of 
165.42 per cent. One hundred and sixty-five and forty-two one- 
hundredths per cent of tax on the blankets that must protect 
them from the winter's cold; and there is but 23 per cent of 
wages that go into the manufacture of that blanket, and on the 
balance the manufacturer is protected. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Have we heard anything from the President or 
the Republican party about reducing the rate on blankets? I 
find that cheap worsted serge bears a rate of duty of 105 per 
cent in the woolen schedule, and worsted dress goods 101 per 
cent, and another grade of cheap worsted goods 127 per cent. 
These are worn by the plain people. When the President was 
making this strenuous fight to redeem his pledge, to redeem the 
honor of the Republican party, why did he not stand for a re- 
vision of the woolen schedule? 

Mr. HILL. May I make a suggestion to the gentleman? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman seems to bear rather hardly upon 
the hosiery schedule. I wish to submit as a perfectly fair 
proposition that under the Wilson bill common hosiery had a 
duty of 30 per cent, and under this bill it is 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem, precisely the same as under the Wilson bill, and the duty 
on fine hosiery was 50 per cent ad valorem, and here has the 
specific duty of 50 cents and a duty of 15 per cent. Now, then, 
cotton to-day is worth 12} cents, is it not? It was worth in 
1895, when the Wilson bill was in operation, 7 cents, Your Wil- 
son bill duty of 50 per cent, if continued to the present time, 
would be higher than what you condemn now in the hosiery 
schedule. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Do you believe that the Wilson bill had any- 
thing to do with the price of cotton? 

Mr. HILL. Iam speaking of the duty, which was 50 per cent 


ad valorem under the Wilson bill; and if you apply it to the 


present price of cotton, your duty under your Democratic law 
would be higher than this specific duty or by ad valorem. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. We got wiped out of power be- 
cause the Wilson bill was not Democratic. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There is no man in this House that 
knows better the woolen schedule as in that bill to-day than the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HILL. And I have condemned it from start to finish. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I knew the gentleman did, and knew it 
was an outrage. 

Mr. HILL. But, understand me, it was the way in which it 
was applied and not the rate, because they are absolutely 
dependent upon the rate on wool. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman admits it is wrong, and 
that it is an outrage upon the people of this country, and the 
gentleman is very tactful in attempting to carry me off from 
the woolen schedule and point out some of the inequalities of 
the Wilson bill. 

Mr. HILL. I have not desired to take the gentleman from 
the woolen schedule. He made a misstatement a moment ago 
when he said there was no reduction. There is a reduction 
made on ladies’ dress goods, the kind of goods that ladies in 
the country wear. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In the woolen schedule? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, I will tell you—— 

Mr. HILL. Evidently the gentleman has not read the bill 
he is talking about. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have read the bill and have read it 
carefully. I find but one reduction as reported by these con- 
ferees in this bill so far as I have examined it, and that is on 
wool to 

Mr. WILT. No. They have madea reduction on cotton-wool 
dress goods and a 5 per cent reduction on yarn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is in the cotton schedule that the 
reduction is made. It is not in the woolen schedule. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I overlooked it. I congratulate 
the gentleman, and I congratulate the country, that in all 
these various items in the woolen schedule they did give some- 
body a reduction of 5 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

125 CULLOP. Nota 5 per cent reduction when you add the 
25 per cent in section 2. It increases it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will you answer why it is that the cloth- 
ing manufacturers all over the United States are sending out 


cards notifying the trade that there is an advance in woolen or 
all clothing of 333 per cent? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Because they know that although the 
woolen schedule has not been raised directly in this bill, it 
has been reenacted as it is in the minimum bill, and that on the 
Sist day of March, 1910, there will be an increase of 25 
per cent ad valorem, and they know it is going to stay there. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

2 I will not spend any further time in discussing these 
rates. 

Mr. SHARP. Is not the protection under this bill hidden in 
the specific duty? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Absolutely. I want to say a few words 
in reference to this minimum and maximum rate. I do not in- 
tend to go into it fully, because the gentleman from Missouri 
has already discussed the question. But, as you all understand, 
the bill as reported to the House, the bill we have been consid- 
ering, is the minimum bill, or will be the minimum bill, on the 
Sist day of March, 1910. On that date the 25 per cent ad 
valorem increase will go on every article that comes into the 
United States that is on the dutiable list. 

It will be a blanket clause that covers everything, and it will 
stay there until the President of the United States reduces it 
to the rates of this bill. Now, how can the President of the 
United States reduce these rates of duty? He has not the abso- 
lute right under this bill, when he sees proper, to reduce the 
rate and bring it down. Not at all. He can reduce the rate 
to the minimum rate only when certain conditions prevail in 
the country to which the rate applies. If there is any country 
in the world that is discriminating against the United States 
in its trade relations or that pays an export bounty to its own 
manufacturers or producers, then the President has not the 
power to reduce these rates. Therefore we are not putting 
these advances in the hands of the President of the United 
States to take care of, but we are putting this increased tax on 
the American people at the will of a foreign government. Some 
one to-day said that there will be no difficulty about reducing 
lumber to the minimum rate. It is a recognized fact, and no- 
body denies it, that although we have pretended to reduce tha 
duty on rough lumber from $2 a thousand to $1.25 a thousand 
feet, that on the 3lst day of next March, when the maximum 
clause of this bill goes into effect, that there will be an ad 
valorem duty of 25 per cent added to all articles in the bill, and 
on rough lumber it will amount to a duty of $3.75. How are 
we going to get that reduced? They say we can depend upon 
the good wishes and good will of Great Britain to see that Can- 
ada does not discriminate against us, and that the maximum 
rate will not be enforced as to lumber coming from Canada. 
Great Britain has no authority or the right to control the 
Canadian government in its domestic matters. This bill does 
not apply to a particular article. If Canada discriminates 
against us on any article, the maximum rate on lumber will 
remain in force. She may be willing to give us terms on lum- 
ber; but if she discriminates against us or pays an export 
bounty on anything at all, this increased 25 per cent rate is 
going to remain in force. Great Britain can not control it. It 
is only the Canadian government which can control the situa- 
tion; and let me tell you now that the Canadian government 
is paying bounty upon the manufactures of iron and steel 
in Canada to-day, and they do not dare to take those boun- 
ties off. 

If they took those bounties off or failed to continue their dis- 
criminating tariff on iron and steel, the American manufac- 
turers would take their market. So they can not do it. 
They can not wipe out their bounty. And if they do not repeal 
their laws discriminating against iron and steel, then the 
maximum duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on lumber is going to 
stay up. The same is true as to France and Germany. Does 
anyone for a moment think that Germany is going to reduce 
her bounty on sugar that her sugar manufacturers are entirely 
dependent upon? It is the absolute basis of her agricultural 
system, and yet if she does not remove her bounty on sugar, 
this entire 25 per cent will stand against every product that 
comes into this country from Germany. That is what the 
American people are getting in this bill. They claim that there 
is a great reduction on coal—from 67 cents to 45 cents a ton. 
But if Canada does not stop paying her manufacturers a bounty 
and reduce her discriminatory rate you will not have a reduc- 
tion of the difference between 67 cents and 45 cents on coal, 
but on coal that is laid down at $3 a ton at the seaboard—and 
that is a fair estimate—25 per cent ad valorem will amount to 
75 cents. Add to that 45 cents, and you have got $1.20 that the 
people of the United States have got to pay on coal that is im- 
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ported into this country instead of 67 cents that they have to 
pay to-day. 

Take shoes. They claim a great reduction on shoes. They 
have reduced the rate of duty from 25 per cent ad valorem to 
10 per cent ad valorem, but they turn right around and when 
the maximum rate goes into effect they are going to add 25 per 
cent ad valorem to the duty on shoes, making it in the future 
35 per cent ad valorem instead of 25 per cent. 

So that there can be no doubt that there is great danger 
to the people of this country in the maximum tariff rate they 
have adopted in this bill. The danger not only lies in the fact 
that we have conferred on the Executive a power of this mag- 
nitude, but, more than that, it lies in the fact that the Execu- 
tive has not control of the matter if some foreign government 
chooses to discriminate against us on some one item, [Applause 
on the Democratic sidg.] 

Mr. JAMES. And in case the President did have the power, 
which I concur with you he has not, under certain conditions, 
we might have another President, who might be skyward in 
his ideas of the tariff which even exceeds the present Executive 
and keep it on. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; and we are not altogether 
sure that this one is downward in his tendencies. 

Mr. JAMES. No; we are not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt 
to go into other details of the customs taxes provided for in 
section 1 of this bill. Everyone admits that they will not 
produce sufficient revenue to overcome the present deficit in 
the Treasury revenues. Before closing I desire to call to your 
attention a provision in the bill that the Republicans have in- 
troduced under the pretense that it is intended to raise revenue. 
That is the clause that lays a tax of 1 per cent on the net 
incomes of corporations. I know there is a sentiment among 
some people that is antagonistic to corporations; that in some 
quarters the antagonism to corporate interests is intense; but 
the American people are just and can not be misled by an appeal 
to prejudice, so I am surprised that a great political party 
should, under the cloak of that sentiment, attempt to put a 
tax on the people of the United States that is not intended 
primarily to raise revenue, but has for its ultimate goal the 
purpose of invading the rights of the States in their con- 
trol of domestic corporations. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Equality in taxation is justice. We will all agree to that 
simple principle. We will all agree that the man who has a 
vast amount of property receives more protection from the 
Government than the man who has none, and that in proportion 
to his wealth he receives protection from the Government, aud 
therefore in proportion to his wealth he should pay taxes to the 
Government. That is the rule in the States. That is the just 
rule here. The Democratic party has stood for that proposi- 
tion in advocating an income tax, and why? Under our system 
of collecting taxes at the custom-house and the internal-revenue 
taxes, we tax men on their living expenses. The surplus 
wealth of the country goes untaxed. In other words, you can 
divide the accumulations of any man into two classes, the con- 
sumed earnings and the unconsumed earnings. The consumed 
earnings he pays for his clothes, his food, his house, and his 
children's schooling. The unconsumed earnings go into the 
savings bank or are invested for the future. Now, under our 
system of taxation at the custom-house and as to internal- 
revenue taxes every man pays taxes on his consumed wealth. 
He pays it to the Government in internal-revenue taxes or at 
the custom-house, or he pays it to the manufacturing interests 
that are benefited by the tariff; but as to his surplus earnings, 
his unconsumed wealth, he pays no taxes whatever. The Demo- 
cratic party, recognizing that every man should pay in propor- 
tion to what he has, proposed to exempt him on his consumed 
earnings, the money that the ordinary man spends in his living 
expenses, because he is already paying his taxes to the full 
amount of his living expenses, and proposed to adopt an income 
tax to make him pay taxes on his unconsumed wealth that the 
Government is protecting for him. Now that was fair, that was 
just. It was so just that when the Democrats in the United 
States Senate proposed such an amendment to this bill the Re- 
publican ranks could not stand the fire, and they broke to our 
standard. [Applause on the Democratic side.] They came to 
our proposition, that to put an income tax on the unconsumed 
wealth of this country was equality in taxation, and therefore 
just. 

To defeat that proposition, to prevent that righteous verdict 
from being found, the President of the United States and the 
Republican leaders in Congress proposed this tax on the incomes 
of corporations—incomes that go to the poor as well as the rich; 


income that is consumed in living expenses as well as that which 
is unconsumed and hoarded. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. Suppose a corporation, which for the pur- 
pose of the question I will denominate corporation A, a holding 
corporation, has a net income of $5,000 derived from business, 
and in addition to that it owns four-fifths of the stock in a dozen 
other corporations, no one of which other corporations has a net 
income exceeding $5,000; then this holding company would re- 
ceive $53,000 net income if the income of each of these 12 corpo- 
rations was $5,000; and yet under the provisions of this corpora- 
tion-tax law as now written it would not pay one cent of taxation 
on that net income. Is not that correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is absolutely correct, 
and his illustration is a good one to show the inequalities of this 
proposition. 

Now, here is the proposition when you analyze it. The great 
corporations in this country that are violating the law of the 
land should be regulated by the Government, but there is no 
prejudice in the minds of the people against the little domestic 
corporations in the States that are doing a legitimate business. 
Their charters are granted by the States. If the people of the 
States think these corporations are performing an unrighteous 
act, they have the power to revoke their charters or to regulate 
them; but when you reach out, as in my opinion this law is 
intended to do, and first make these little corporations pay a 
small tax, then say they must take out a federal charter when 
they pay that tax, and then put an additional tax on all state 
corporations that have not taken out a federal charter, your 
state control has gone to the winds; you have destroyed your 
control at home and you have built up the vastest power in the 
Federal Government that the mind of man can conceive of. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Gentlemen on the Republican side of the Chamber can not 
deny the ultimate object of this corporation tax. They did not 
want it for the money that it raised, because, although they 
have got a deficit in the bill, they reduced the tax from 2 cents 
to 1 cent. The Attorney-General of the United States only a 
few days ago in a public speech said that this tax was the fore- 
runner of federal control of corporations. Now, you are facing 
the question, Do you want the people of your State under their 
legislative authority to control their domestic corporations and 
regulate them, or do you want the power fixed in the Federal 
Government here in Washington, so that when a corporation 
goes into the State and violates every principle of honesty and 
decency the people of your State will have no control over it 
and must depend. for justice on the will of the Federal Govern- 
ment? I think that is the whole question. I think there has 
been no more dangerous proposition ever presented to those 
people and those Representatives who believe in the sovereign 
power of the state government. 

As to the question of the justice of the taxation, you can 


readily see that the great millionaire who has got hundreds of 


millions of dollars invested in bonds, hundreds of millions in 
real estate in some great city which is protected by the Goy- 
ernment, pays no tax under this corporation-tax law he would 
pay under an income tax. And yet the small merchant or a 
dozen little fellows off in a State who have ten or twenty thou- 
sand each invested in some little corporation, the income from 
which they are spending in living expenses, every dollar that 
they are getting out of those corporations, paying taxes on it 
when they buy their clothes, when they buy their cigars, when 
they spend their money—and yet must have an additional tax 
placed on them because, forsooth, they have joined together 
under the state law for a legitimate purpose. For what pur- 
pose? Not for the purpose of raising more revenue for the 
Government, but to give the National Government control of 
domestic corporations, and that it might be used as a weapon 
to defeat an honest income tax that would equalize the burdens 
of taxation on all the people. [Great applause on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 


APPENDIX. 


An exhaustive presentation, showing labor's share or the labor cost 
in 177 specified industries (about 200,000 establishments and 5,470,000 
e-earners) in comparison with the Dingley tariff rates on the 
articles manufactured. The wages and value of er are taken 
from Volume 1, 8 Census Reports for Manufactures, and cover 
the year 1905. e share of labor is a simple computation which 
roves itself, and the detailed tariff rates are taken from Imports and 
rts, by Evans, for the year 1907. 
e average tariff rate for all imports in 1907 was very nearly three 
times the labor cost for all industries connoted by the census of manu- 
factures for 1905. 
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5 Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I now yield one minute to the 
2 gentleman from Michigan. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, all I wish is to-correct a state- 
ment which I made when the bill was in the House in March. 
I stated that the President of the United States had said that 
if Congress would agree to admit sugar from the Philippine 
Islands coming into the United States free of duty to the 
amount of 300,000 tons in any one year, he would oppose further 
legislation on the sugar schedule; that he would go to the 
extreme and say that during his term in office he would use the 
veto power to oppose further legislation in sugar. 

7 Through a mistake I misstated what the President intended 
8 to say; I misunderstood him. What he meant was, so far as 
sugar coming from the Philippine Islands into the United States 
was concerned, and from no other country. 
| Myr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am a Republican and a protec- 
tionist, and it is with the greatest reluctance that I rise in my 
place for the purpose of expressing the reasons which netnate 
me in voting against the conference report on the tariff bill now 
pending and in favor of sending that report back to conference, 
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o There is no free sugar, 
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so that the true interests of the print-paper manufacturers and 
the print-paper consumers may be properly cared for and the 


dignity of this House and the importance of this legislative body 


preserved and not minified in the proportion of 7 to 1 in favor 
of the Senate. [Applause.] 

It is my desire to discuss in the few minutes which are 
allotted to me what I conceive to be the natural results of the 
conference report if enacted into law upon the pulp and paper 
industries of the United States and the consumers of th 
products, ` 

WOOD PULP. 

The present tariff upon ground wood or mechanical pulp is 
$1.67 per ton. Leaving out of consideration for the moment the 
application of the proposed maximum tariff, the ground wood 
pulp item in the conference report is unobjectionable and similar 
to the provisions of both the bill as it passed the House and 
the Senate amendment. The tariff is nominally left at $1.67 a 
ton on ground wood, with the proviso, however, that it shall be 
admitted free of duty from any country, dependency, province, 
and so forth, which does not forbid or restrict in any way the 
exportation of pulp wood or levy any export charge upon pulp 
wood, wood pulp, or print paper. So far as that proviso is 
concerned, I certainly can not object to it, because, as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] said, I drafted it for the 
conference committee and believe it is satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. The result of that proviso will be that ground wood 
pulp will be upon the free list coming from the different Prov- 
inces of Canada, if those Provinces remove the restrictions 
which they now have upon the exportation of pulp wood. I say 
Canada, and I shall refer in the course of my remarks spe- 
cifically to Canada, although the item in the bill and the pro- 
viso itself are in general language, covering all foreign coun- 
tries, but in practical effect the application in each case is only 
to Canada and her different Provinces. 

We import from the Province of Ontario large quantities of 
ground wood pulp. We obtain some from the Province of Que- 
bec. Most of the pulp wood in Ontario is owned by the provin- 
cial government, and that government, under its present regula- 
tions, requires that all pulp wood which it sells shall be manu- 
factured within the Dominion of Canada, so that, practically, 
the Province of Ontario to-day forbids the exportation of pulp 
wood to the United States, though this does not apply to the 
small quantities of pulp wood cut from the lands owned by in- 
dividuals. The Province of Quebec owns on her public lands 
most of the forests suitable for pulp wood within her borders, 
and under the present regulations of that Province, where the 
right to cut pulp wood in her forests has been sold, the Province 
makes a stumpage charge of 65 cents a cord for the pulp wood 
cut, with an allowance or rebate of 25 cents per cord if the 
pulp wood is manufactured within the Dominion, These rates 
now existing will, under their own terms, soon expire, and the 
Quebee government is considering a change in the stumpage 
rates, with the likelihood, unless deterred by our legislation, of 
increasing thé.stumpage charge and also either increasing the 
differential between the charge for exportation and home con- 
sumption, or forbidding entirely the exportation of the pulp 
wood cut on the public lands of the Province. So that we are 
confronted with this situation: Ontario now forbids the expor- 
tation of wood pulp and Quebec makes an extra stumpage charge 
where the pulp wood is exported and threatens to increase that 
charge or forbid exportation. 

The Canadian and provincial governments haye reached the 
conclusion that possibly, if not probably, they will be justified 
in absolutely forbidding the exportation of a raw material to 
the United States, which is certainly necessary for the continu- 
ance of the paper-making industry in the United States, unless 
we grant concessions which, in their opinion, will be an equiva- 
lent for giving us the right to bring pulp wood from there here 
for use in manufacture in our mills. 

So far, however, there is no controversy between the Senate 
and House provision, and by the conference report we will ob- 
tain wood pulp free from those Canadian Provinces which re- 
move or do not impose restrictions on exportation of pulp wood, 
wood pulp, or print paper. 

The wood-pulp paragraph of the conference report would be 
entirely satisfactory if its effect were not destroyed by the 
print-paper tariff and the maximum and minimum tariff clause, 
as reported from the conference. As the tariff bill passed the 
House, the maximum tariff did not apply to wood pulp, but as 
agreed upon in this conference report the maximum tariff will 
add a tariff of 25 per cent of the value of wood pulp, which 
yalue is in no case less than $20 a ton and in most cases more, 
so that if the maximum tariff goes into effect as against Canada, 
the tariff on ground wood pulp, instead of being $1.67 a ton, as 
it now is, will be $1.67 plus at least $5 a ton, making a tariff of 


at least $6.67 a ton on ground wood pulp, and under all of the 
provisions of the pending conference report, the maximum tariff 
is as sure to go into effect between Canada and this country as 
that God made little apples. [Applause.] 
However, I will discuss that more fully in connection with 
the- print-paper schedule. 
PRINT-PAPER TARIFF. 


Let me recall to you the situation. The present tariff rate on 
print paper is a flat rate of $6 per ton, plus any export charge 
which the foreign government may impose, so that print paper 
now coming from Canada pays $6 per ton, with a slight plus 
export charge on some paper coming from Quebec made from 
pulp wood cut on her public lands. 

The tariff bill as it passed the House made the print-paper 
tariff $2 per ton from those Canadian Provinces which remove 
the restriction on the exportation of pulp wood. In other words, 
by the House bill we offer to make this exchange with Canada, 
that we will reduce our tariff to $2 a ton on print paper if she 
will permit the free and unlimited exportation of pulp wood 
from her Provinces which we need in our paper industries. If 
there be anything of advantage in that proposed trade, it is on 
our side and in our favor. It is impossible to make cheap print 
paper without ground wood. 

The print-paper mills of the United States can not continue 
without an ample supply of pulp wood. The print-paper in- 
dustry of the United States can not continue without obtaining 
spruce pulp wood from Canada. There is not sufficient pulp 
wood in our forests to make the ground wood pulp for cheap 
print paper, and it can not be fotnd anywhere without bringing 
it from Canada. We have not the supply of spruce pulp wood. 
They have it. We have to have the finished product, which is 
print paper. All that Canada needs to do is to “stand pat” 
and say, “You have to have our spruce pulp wood in some 
form. You will take it in the form of paper manufactured by 
ourselves,” > 

In the House bill we offered them then this trade of making 
the tariff on print paper $2 if they would give us pulp wood free 
of restriction, but if any of the Canadian Provinces should re- 
fuse to let us import from there pulp wood free of restriction 
the tariff on print paper as to that Province was to remain 
under the House bill $6 a ton. In other words, we proposed 
a concession to Canada of $4 a ton, not in the form of a threat 
or a penalty, but a concession from the existing tariff rates to 
each Province which would remove its restrictions upon the ex- 
portation of the raw material, which we must have for our 
manufacturing industries. 

There is not a pulp or paper mill in the United States but 
knows that if Canada should to-day or to-morrow forbid the 
exportation of pulp wood from Canada that spruce pulp wood 
in the United States would increase at once 50 per cent in value 
and that print paper, such as newspapers are printed upon, 
would go at once to more than 3 cents a pound. It is true that 
there are two great States in this Union which would not 
suffer by that event. -There are 35,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing spruce in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Twenty-one billion of the thirty-five billion are in the State of 
Maine, represented by the distinguished Senator upon the con- 
ference committee. Five billion of the thirty-five billion are in 
the State of New Hampshire. These two States have between 
them 26,000,000,000 of the 35,000,000,000 feet of standing spruce. 
Five billion feet of the remainder are in the State of New York, 
of which, however, more than one-half is in the state forest 
preserves, and under the constitution of that State can not now 
be sold or cut. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the deliberate judgment, based upon 
much investigation, of one who at least is honest in his opinion, 
after as careful a study as I have ever been able to give to any 
subject, that under the provisions of the House bill no new 
restrictions upon the exportation of pulp wood would have been 
imposed by the Canadian Provinces and the existing restrictions 
would have been removed and that our print-paper industries 
would have obtained a plentiful supply of pulp wood from Can- 
ada at reasonable cost for all time. 

When the bill left the House, then, it provided for the exist- 
ing tariff of $6 a ton on print paper, with a proposed reduction 
of $4 a ton, making the tariff rate $2 per ton if the Canadian 
restrictions were remeyed. As the bill passed the Senate, it 
provided -for increasing the present rate of $6 to $8 per ton, if 
the Canadian restrictions were not removed, and for a tariff of 
$4 a ton if they were removed. 

The conference report now before us provides for a tariff on 
print paper of $5.75 per ton if the Canadian restrictions are not 
removed, and $3.75 per ton if they are removed. The House 
provision offered a concession of $4 per ton for the removal of 
the restrictions and a reduction in the rate to $2 per ton, which 
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about represents the difference in cost of manufacture in the 
two countries, The Senate amendment maintained the $4 dif- 
ferential, but the conference report reduced the differential to 
$2 per ton and raises the lowest tariff to $3.75 a ton. If the 
relative prices of paper should again prevail which prevailed 
before the panic of 1907, under normal manufacturing and con- 
suming conditions, the Canadians could better afford to export 
their paper to other countries, like England and Australia, 
than to the United States over a tariff of $3.75 per ton; and the 
reduction of the present tariff rate of $6 a ton to $3.75, as pro- 
posed by the conference report, still leaves the tariff high enough 
to be no special inducement to the Canadian paper manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. SWASEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not unless the gentleman will secure further 
time for me. 

Mr. SWASEHY. Go on. 

Mr. MANN. Under the provision of the conference report 
there is no inducement, unless the maximum tariff provision 
goes into effect, for the Canadians to take off their prohibitions 
or restrictions on exportation of pulp wood. 

If they have statesmen in Canada—and my observation and 
experience has been that they have wise men, men as keen in 
reference to protective tariff as our best leaders on this side 
of the House—they will know that they hold the whip band; 
that they have the pulp wood; and not having been offered 
concessions by this country which are fair to Canada, they 
will maintain for Canada her right to manufacture within her 
own borders her pulp wood, and then if we want it, we will 
pay the price which they fix upon it. So that if the maximum 
tariff provision is not to apply, we will obtain no concession 
from Canada as to pulp wood. We can not run our mills with- 
out spruce pulp wood. When two years ago the western mills 
went to the Province of Quebec and bought 50,000 cords of 
pulp wood, already piled up for sale to the eastern manufac- 
turers, that purchase sent pulp wood skyward and added from 
$3 to $5 a cord to the selling price within a short time. What 
will be the effect if the Canadians prohibit the exportation of 
pulp wood? The Wisconsin mills have paid for the spruce pulp 
wood which they now have $11.25 a cord, because they have 

“aeq to 7o for it to Minnesota, which itself is short 
of a full supply. If those Wisconsin mills could obtain pulp wood 
from Ontario, they could continue to manufacture print paper, 
with their great water powers, against the world on even terms. 

But want will happen if the Canadians prohibit the exporta- 
tion of pulp wood? The price of pulp wood in Maine will in- 
crease. The price of pulp wood in New Hampshire will in- 
crease, and instead of this revision of the tariff having any 
effect toward reducing the price of print paper, the threat which 
is said to have been made two years ago that print paper would 
be increased to 3 cents a pound, or $60 a ton, will soon have 
become past history and print paper will be more than 3 cents 
a pound. And then I suspect that some gentlemen upon this 
side of the House, who propose to vote for imposing this tariff 
conference report upon the print-paper industry of the country, 
will regret their attitude, but they can not say they were not 
warned. [Applause.] 

The Canadians will make more money by refusing the lower 
rate proposed in the conference report. Under the conference 
report, if Canada imposes no restrictions on the exportation of 
pulp wood, then the American paper mills will have an even 
chance in buying pulp wood, and the only difference in the cost 
at the mill would be the difference in the cost of transportation 
and delivery. In other words, in such case the American paper 
mills would be offered all the advantages which the Canadian 
paper mills would have as to obtaining a supply of pulp wood; 
but when it comes to selling the paper in the United States, the 
Canadian mills would have a disadvantage or differential against 
them of $3.75 per ton, the amount of the tariff. But suppose, 
on the other hand, the Canadian government and the provincial 
governments forbid the exportation of pulp wood from Canada. 
As the amount of spruce pulp wood in the United States has in 
recent years been wholly insufficient to supply the demands of 
the print-paper mills, the price of pulp wood in the United 
States would be at ‘once greatly enhanced. We now import from 
Canada about one-third of our spruce pulp wood, amounting in 
1907 to nearly a million cords of importations. If this importa- 
tion be stopped, the demand for domestic pulp wood will greatly 
increase its selling price on this side of the Canadian border. 
In such ease the increase in cost is inevitable. 

It takes about a cord and a half of pulp wood to make one 
ton of print paper, and the increase in the cost of pulp wood under 
the circumstances will be much greater than the $2 a ton addi- 
tional duty levied on Canadian paper. The increase in the price 
of pulp wood will be in the United States, but not in Canada. 
It will be caused by the regulations forbidding it coming across 


the border line, and it will be distinctly to the interest, under 
the terms of the conference report, of the Canadian paper mills 
to pay the additional $2 a ton duty on print paper if they can 
increase the cost of pulp wood to the American manufacturer, 
say, to the extent of $3 to $10 per ton on print paper. It is 
not unlikely that the increase in the selling price of pulp wood, 
under the circumstances enumerated, might almost, if not 
quite, double as compared with the present prices. 

This increase in the price of pulp wood would not only be in- 
juridus and perhaps ruinous to the print-paper manufacturers, 
but it would be completely disastrous to the wood-pulp mills 
which make ground wood for sale. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, leaving out of consideration 
again for the moment the question of the maximum tariff and 
considering this conference report wholly upon the paragraphs 
relating to pulp and paper, it seems to me certain that the re- 
sults of the adoption of this conference report will be to pro- 
hibit or further restrict the exportation of pulp wood from 
Canada and thereby cause an increased cost of wood pulp and 
print paper in the United States which will be far greater than 
the $2 a ton additional duty levied on print paper and $1.67 a 
ton duty levied on ground wood pulp. 

The provisions of the House of $2 and $6 a ton on print paper, 
which were recommended by the select committee after a ten 
months’ careful investigation, would have been effective in ob- 
taining for the American people and paper manufacturers the 
opportunity to import freely from Canada pulp wood without 
restriction. We have assurances that the concessions which we 
proposed on this subject were satisfactory to the interested 
persons in Canada, and that our proposition of a reduction of 
the tariff in consideration of the right to import pulp wood from 
Canada would have been favorably considered by the provincial 
and Dominion governments. That opportunity will be thrown 
away if this conference report be agreed to. 

MAXIMUM TARIFF. 

Mr. Speaker, so far I have been referring to the ordinary pro- 
visions of the bill relating to the subjects discussed, but I now 
come to the question of the application of the maximum tariff 
to Canada and its effect upon these industries. Certainly, if a 
“club” be necessary, the maximum tariff is a club for Canada, 
as related to the paper industry. The second section of the 
bill, as reported by the conferees, contains a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff provision quite different from the one which passed 
this House originally. By the House bill it was provided that 
if a foreign country shall impose a higher rate of duty on our 
products than it does on goods from other countries, then we 
shall impose a higher rate of duty on her products coming 
here; and it was expressly provided in the House Dill that 
there should be no increase in the tariff on ground wood pulp 
in any event. 

The provision now reported from the conference goes way 
beyond the provisions of the original House bill. Among other 
things, it provides that the maximum tariff shall be imposed 
upon a foreign country if that country shall impose any export 
duties. That provision was not in the House bill. It was not 
in the bill as it passed the Senate. The words “or imposes no 
export duty” were inserted in conference, and I believe were 
inserted at the suggestion of a few paper manufacturers in 
order to impose the maximum tariff upon paper coming from the 
Province of Quebec. I do not recall any other country which 
to-day is imposing an export duty upon articles which come to 
the United States not now on the free list. So far as I know, 
the only place where this provision hits is on pulp and paper 
coming from the Province of Quebec, for it has been ruled by the 
courts that the 25 cents additional stumpage charge added by 
Quebec on pulp wood cut on the crown lands and exported to 
this country was in effect an export duty as to paper manu- 
factured in Canada from pulp wood cut on the crown lands. 
The maximum tariff would be applied against Quebec unless 
that charge be removed, though it is quite likely that such 
charge would be removed if that were the only thing in the way. 

Another provision in this maximum section is that the maxi- 
mum tariff shall be imposed against a foreign country unless 
“such foreign country shall accord to the agricultural and man- 
ufactured and other products of the United States treatment 
which is reciprocal and equivalent,” on its face a very fair 
proposition until you investigate the facts. i 

Canada has an antidumping law. We have not. We say by 
this proposition to Canada that unless she repeals her antidump- 
ing law, which she is not likely to do, we will impose an addi- 
tional tariff on paper as a maximum tariff to the amount of 25 
per cent ad valorem, or at least $8.50 on every ton of paper, and 
also impose a tariff of 25 per cent of the value additional on 
wood pulp. 

The maximum-tariff provision as it passed the House ex- 
pressly excepted from its operation the reciprocal arrangements 
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between Canada and England and between Canada and the 
British West India Islands and other colonies of Great Britain. 
Canada has reciprocal arrangements with England, and I be- 
lieve she has reciprocal arrangements with some of the other 
British colonies, but by the provision in this conference report 
we say to Canada, not as a concession or as an inducement, but 
as a “ big stick,” “ Unless you are so little, so ready to be brow- 
beaten, that you will yield the advantage you have in holding 
the main supply of pulp wood on this continent, we will impose 
a maximum tariff on every pound of wood pulp and print paper, 
adding thereby to the other tariffs on print paper at least $8.50 
per ton.” 

Do you think that any men with Anglo-Saxon blood in their 
yeins are so craven as to yield before this threat? No. This is 
a serious proposition. 

Every gentleman in this House has newspapers in his dis- 
trict. Probably I have a smaller number than almost any other 
Member of the House. When these papers find out that in our 
attempt to browbeat Canada we have entered upon a trade war 
with that country, with the advantages mainly on the Canadian 
side, and the result is that when the paper owners pay their 
bills the price of paper has increased from $2.15 a hundred 
pounds—about the present average rate—to $3 and perhaps 
$3.50 per hundred pounds, there will be some gentlemen here 
who will then realize the effect of the offense for which they are 
about to vote. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] It is 
all well enough to talk about “ protecting” an American indus- 
try. Our proposition will in fact protect the paper manufac- 
turers by providing them with the pulp wood with which to 
operate their mills, and at the same time we will provide cheap 
print paper, so essential to the comfort and education of the 
people of all classes throughout the country. 

It is easy to say “put up the price of newspapers.” It is 
easy to say that the newspapers have no rights, but certainly 
the readers of the papers have some rights. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] It is easy for some to slur and sneer at the 
newspaper men, who are constantly criticising us, often un- 
justly and unfairly, but after all they are doing a great service 
to the people of this country and a service which few, either of 
the thinking or unthinking, would be willing to part with. At- 
tempt to abolish the newspapers! Try it once. Attempt to 
greatly increase the price of print paper unnecessarily! You 
will try it once, but you will not have an opportunity a second 
time. [Loud applause on the Democratie side.] 

I saw men in this House a little more than a year ago shak- 
ing in their shoes, anxious for a chance to vote to repeal the 
tariff on print paper, crazy for an opportunity to vote to repeal 
the tariff on print paper. I went on the select committee on the 
subject as its chairman, and took the responsibility of making 
a preliminary report against that proposition at a time when a 
report the other way on the subject would have afforded a cheap 
political effect as a campaign document, and I took all the crit- 
icisms which went with my action. Some of my friends here, 
who at that time were urging me as chairman of that committee 
to bring in an early report before the last election in favor of 
removing the duty on print paper without obtaining any con- 
cessions from Canada, may well study what they are about to 
do now before voting to adopt this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the $3.75 rate in the conference report is 
illogical. The House made a rate of $2 per ton; the Senate 
fixed the rate at $4 per ton. The conferees have compromised 
on $3.75 per ton. It might just as well be $4. ‘The distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], for whom 
I have the highest respect, who was the leader of the House 
conferees, stated this morning that they compromised on $3.75, 
as I understood him, because the Senate would not concede 
anything more. I take it, then, that in influence in the con- 
ference in deciding between $2 and $4—a difference of eight 
times 25 cents—the influence of the Senate conferees was 
equal to seven times 25 cents and the influence of the House 
conferees was equal to 25 cents only once. I am tired of 
seeing this House yield to the insistent demands of a few 
Senators who say they will or will not vote for a proposition 
according as they have their own individual and selfish ways. 
Let them vote as they please. It is our duty to stand by what 
we believe to be right for the country, and we should have 
equal power and influence in a conference report or elsewhere 
in legislation with the Senate of the United States. We have 
the responsibility for our actions, and I am in fayor of ac- 
cepting that responsibility and not cowering before the selfish 
demands of a few Senators. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MALBY]. 


IMr. MALBY addressed the House, See Appendix.] 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I have not been able to get 
everything I have wanted into this bill nor to keep out of it 
everything I did not want in it; but, taking the bill as a whole, 
it is broadly constructed and fairly representative of the di- 
versified needs and industries of this vast country, with its 
many conflicting interests. I shall vote to agree to the con- 
ference report. 

As is usual in the enactment of laws in a representative gov- 
ernment, there have of necessity been compromises between con- 
flicting claims, Some are complaining that their industries are 
not sufficiently protected to save them from a ruinous foreign 
competition. Importers are complaining that duties are levied 
on their imports so high as to enable industries to start the 
manufacture of similar products in our own country and thus 
injure their business as the importers and agents of foreign 
products. e 

Those having commodities to sell have wanted a protected 
market in which to sell, and those wanting to buy have wanted 
a free-trade market in which to buy. The time will never come 
when a tariff law, or any other, can fix it so that those who 
produce may sell for a high price and those who consume may 
purchase at a low price. 

An analysis of this bill shows but few Increases and many 
decreases in duties: 


The Speen Toner shows the cee value of articles on which 
rates of duty ve been increased and decreased in all eases where 
amount of production can be ascer $ 


Schedule— 


. Chemicals, oils, paints 
. Earths and earthenware-_-............--..----...- 


Lumber. 
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Of the foregoing increases the following are luxuries, be articl 
strictly. of eo ity iy use: £ nie ire 
Schedule A, chemicals, including perfumeries, mades, 

and like eee ee 07 301. 820 


Schedule H, wines and liquors... 856 
A gy A SS ee T „ 646 
Motak. Samiii aE a e 579, 850, 322 

This leaves a balance of increases which are not on articles of luxury 


of $272,662,203. 

In preparing this table the experts used all of tbe available infor- 
mation from the Census Office and other sources, but all of these are 
not sufficient to present the total consumption of either class of ar- 
ticles. If the total amount of consumption were available, the con- 
trast between the amount of on which duties were lowered and 
those increased would be still more striking. 

The following statement is based on a comparison of the rates in 
the conference report with the Dingley law: 


INCREASES. 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS. 
The principal increases over the present rates are as follows: 
Oxalſe acid from the free list to 2 cents per pound 


Liquid anhydrous ammonia from 25 per cent ad yalorem to 5 cents 
per pound. 


Manufactures of collodion Increased 5 cent. 
Coca leaves increased 5 cents per pound. 
Alkaloids of opium and cocaine increased 50 cents per ounce. 
nom | soaps increased from 15 cents per pound to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


A slight increase was made on the smaller sizes of plate glass. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS. 


Structural steel, when fabricated and fitted for use, was placed in 
the basket clause with a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem, an increase 
above the present law. 


There was an increase on razors, and also upon nippers and pliers, č 


there being a specific rate with an added ad valorem in each case. 
Lithographic plates were increased from 25 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
m. 


Chrome metal, ferrosilicon, tungsten, and other new metals used in 
the manufacture of steels were put on the dutiable list at a duty not 
15 rs per cent ad valorem. Tungsten ore was made dutiable at 

cen 
e duty on watches was readjusted, remaining at about the same 
rates as the Dingley law. 

A duty of 1 cent per Biss was put upon the zinc in the ore where 
it contains more than per cent of zine. On zine with less than 20 


y 


per cent there is a lower rate of duty. Zinc now has a duty of 20 
per cent ad valorem, 
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There was an added du 
bottle caps, and on decora 
45 to 55 per cent. 


of one-half of 1 cent per pound upon plain 
bottle caps the Sateen: ipereased Tom 


SCHEDULE D.—LUMBER. 

The duty on shingles was increased from 30 cents per thousand to 
50 cents per thousand. 
of 15 per cent was placed on brier wood and laurel wood for 
pipe makers’ use, now free. 

SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

oo corn was taken from the free list and made dutiable at $3 
per ton. 

Sweetened biscuit, valued at over 15 cents per pound, was made 
dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Hops were increased from 12 cents per pound to 16 cents per pound. 

Figs were increased from 2 cents per pound to 24 cents per pound. 

Almonds were increased from 1 cent to 14 cents per poroa: 

Pineapples were increased from $7 to $8 per thousand. 

Chicory root, unground, was ine from 1 cent to 13 cents per 

und. Chicory root, roasted or otherwise prepared, was increased 
rom 23 cents to 3 cents per pound. 


SCHEDULE H.—LIQUORS. 


Wines and liquors were increased by an additional duty equal to a 
15 per cent adyance upon the present duty. 


SCHEDULE I,—COTTON, 


This schedule was reconstructed and readjusted to bring the duties 
up to those collected during the first four years of the operation of the 
Dingley law and to the rates then collected under said law. Since that 
time the rates have been lowered, in some cases, from 60 to 6 per cent 
2 court decisions. These new rates are equivalent to an addition, on 
the whole, of 3 per cent ad valorem increase over that collected under 
the present law for the year 1908. 

Cotton hosiery, fashioned, valued at not more than $1 r dozen, 
from 50 to 70 cents per dozen pairs. More than $1 and less than $1.50 

r dozen pairs, from 60 cents to 85 cents per dozen pairs. More than 
Riso and not more than $2, from 70 cents to 90 cents per dozen pairs. 

The remaining rates on stockings are the same as under the present law. 

SCHEDULE J.—-HEMP, FLAX, AND JUTE. 


Hemp increased from $20 per ton to $22.50 per ton. 

Hemp, hackled, from $40 per ton to $45 per ton. 

Certain ta sig wig laces made on the Lever or Gothrough machine 
increased from 60 per cent to 70 per cent. 

The cheaper laces remain at the same rate as in the present law. 


SCHEDULE M.—PAPER AND PULP. 


Surface-coated papers, wholly or partially covered with metal, from 
8 cents per pound and 20 per cent to 5 cents pet pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem ; other surface-coated paper, from 24 cents per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem to 5 cents per pound. 

Lithographic prints, including post cards, cigar labels, decalcomanias, 
and other like articles, have m readjusted as to classification and 
rates. On many of these there has been an increase, while on some of 
them the rates remain practically the same. It is not possible at this 
time to state exactly the changes made. 


SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


Fireworks other than firecrackers increased from 20 per cent ad 
valorem to 12 cents per pound. 

Wearing apparel made of fur increased from 35 per cent to 50 per 

1. : 


cen 

The n aph has been recast with new and specific defi- 
nitions, and s being an article of luxury, the duties on the higher- 
riced articles have been incr and on the lower priced reduced. 
nder the present law the duty is 60 per cent ad valorem. Under the 
pro bill the duties run from 45 per cent to 85 per cent. 

Pencil leads have been changed from ad valorem to specific rates, 
with slight increase in auty: 

Moving-picture films and kindred articles are provided specificall 
for the first time In this law. The negatives are pa a rate of 2 

r cent ad valorem, and the itives a rate of 14 cents per linear 
Loot. Under the present law they were 20 per cent and upward. 


DECREASES. 
The principal reductions from the present law are as follows: 
SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS. 


Boracie acid, from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Chromic acid and lactic acid, from 3 cents to 2 cents per pound, 

Salicylic acid, from 10 cents to 5 cents per pound, 

Tannie acid or tannin, from 50 cents to 35 cents per pound. 

Galic acid, from 10 cents to 8 cents per pound. 

Tartaric acid, from 7 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Alum, from one-half of 1 cent to ighths of a cent per pound. 

Sulphate of ammonia, now dutlable at three-tenths cent per pound, 
is transferred to the free list. 

Argols and wine lees, from 5 cents per pound to 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cream of tartar, from 6 cents to 5 cents per pound. 

Borax, from 5 cents to 2 cents per pound. 

Borate of lime and other borate material, from 4 cents to 2 cents per 


ound. 
p Chloroform, from 20 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin, from 50 cents to 40 cents 
per pound. If in sheets, etc., from cents to 45 cents per pound. 

Copperas, now dutiable at one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, reduced to 
fifteen-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. 

Sulphuric ethers, reduced from 40 to 8 cents per pound. 

Spirits of nitrous ether, from 25 to 20 cents per pound. 

Fruit ethe oils, or essences, from $2 to 81 per pound. All other 
ethers, from $1 to 50 cents per pound. 

Gelatin, glue, isinglass, valued at not above 10 cents per pound, is 
reduced from 23 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Iodoform, from $1 to 75 cents per pound. 

Licorice, all forms of, from 43 cents per pound to 23 cents per pound. 

Corton- aesa oil and croton oil are transferred from the dutiable list to 
the free list. 

Piaxsced. 3 and poppy-seed oll are reduced from 20 cents to 
15 cents r gallon. 

Pe Parmin oil reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents per gallon, 

Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and umber and 
umber earths, if ground in oll or water, reduced from 13 cents per 
pound to 1 cent per pound. 

Orange mineral, from 3g cents to 31 cents per pound. 
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Red lead, from 2 
Varnishes redu 
Methylated and spirit varnishes 
per cent ad valorem to 35 cents 

Vermilion red, containing lead, from 5 cents per pound to 4% cents 


per und. 
White lead, white 


to 2§ cents per pound. 

from 35 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem. 

reduced from $1.32 per gallon and 85 
r gallon and 35 per cent ad valorem, 


t, and pigment containing lead, from 23 cents 
per poina to 21 cen per pound. 
iting and Paris w , ground in oil or putty, from 1 cent to one- 
half of 1 cent per pound. 
Lead: Acetate of, white, from 33 cents per 15 7 to 3 cents per 
und. Brown, y, or yellow, from 23 cents 2 cents per pound. 
itrate of, from 24 cents to 21 cents per pound; litharge, from 2% cents 
to 24 cents per pound. 
3 and chromate of potash, from 3 cents to 23 cents per 
und. 
Chlorate of potash, from 21 cents to 2 cents per 
Plasters, healing, etc., from 35 per cent to 2 
Santonin, from $1 to 50 cents per pound. 
Crystal carbonate of soda, from three-tenths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound; chlorate of soda, from 2 cents to 13 cents per pound. 
Hydrate of or caustic soda, from three-fourths of 1 cent to one-half 
of 1 cent per pound; nitrate of soda, from 2% cents to 2 cents per pound, 
Sal soda or soda stals, Dor enter from two-tenths of 1 cent 
ound. 


to one-sixth of 1 cent per 
ash, from three-eighths of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound ; arseniate of soda, from 14 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, from one-half of 1 cent to 
three-eighths of 1 cent per poun 

ae se of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, from $1.25 per ton to $1 

r ton. š 
P Sponges and manufactures of, from 40 per cent to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Strychnia or strychnine, from 30 cents to 15 cents per ounce. 

Sulphur, refined or sublimed, or flowers of, from $8 per ton to $6 


pound. 
per cent ad valorem. 


r ton. 
Pevaniliin, from 80 cents per ounce to 20 cents per ounce. 


SCHEDULE B.—EARTHENWARE AND GLASSWARE. 


glass and 8 values, reduced one-eighth of a cent per pound. 
Onyx in block, 
Marble, sawed 
to $1 per cubic foot. 


rficial foot; if rubbed in whole or 
addition, to 2 cents. 


cent; if attached to paper or other material, from 10 cents to 5 cents 
per superficial foot. 

Granite, freestone, etc., not dressed or polished, from 12 cents to 10 
cents per cubic foot. 

Mica, cut or trimmed, from 12 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem; unmanufactured, from 6 cents per pound to 20 per cent ad 
valorem; and mica cut or trimmed, from 12 cents pe pound to 20 per 
cent ad valorem; all the foregoing to 30 per cent ad valorem; mica 
plates or built-up mica, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, 


Iron ore, from 40 cents per ton to 15 cents ton. 

Pig iron, iron kentledge, and spiegeleisen, from $4 per ton to $2.50 

r ton. 
rete iron and steel, from $4 per ton to $1 per ton. 

Bar iron, from six-tenths of 1 cent to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Round iron, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch In diameter, from 
eight-tenths of 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Slabs, blooms, koope; or other forms less finished than bars, from 
five-tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Charcoal tron, from $12 to $6 per ton. 

Beams, girders, joists, angles, etc., not fabricated, from five-tenths 
of 1 cent to three-tenths and four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Anchors, from 13 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

Tron and steel forgings, from 35 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not thinner than No. 10 wire 
gauge, from five-tenths of 1 cent to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
hinner than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20, from six-tenths o 
1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 20, from 
elght-tenths of 1 cent to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound. Steel bands 


| or strips, untempered, for making band saws, from 3 cents per pound 


to 35 per cent ad valorem; if tempered, from 6 cents per pound to 20 
per cent ad valorem and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Cotton 5 five-tenths of 1 cent per pound to three-tenths of 1 
cent per pound. 

Ra iway: bars and steel rails, from seven-twentieths of 1 cent per 
pound to seven-fortieths; railway fish plates, from four-tenths of. 1 
cent per pound to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Iron or steel sheets, valued at 3 cents pe pound or less, thinner 
than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20 wire gauge, from seven- 
tenths to five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; thinner than No. 20 and not 


thinner than No. 25. from eight-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
thinner than No. 25 and not thinner than No. 82, from 1; cents to 
eight-tenths cent per pound; thinner than No. 32, from 1 cents to 


nine-tenths cent per pound; corrugated or crimped, from 1, cents to 
eight-tenths cent per pound. 

Sheets, polished, planished, or glanced, from 2 cents per pound to 
14 cents per pound; if pickled or cleaned, two-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound in addition. 

Rolled sheets, of iron, steel. copper, nickel, ete., from 45 per cent ad 
valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Tin plates, from 14 cents to 1.2 cents per pound. 

Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, etc.,-valued at three-fourths 
of a cent per pound or less, from three-tenths of 1 cent per pound to 
seven-forticths ; valued above three-fourths of a cent oe pound and not 
above 1.3 cents, from four-tenths to three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 1.3 cents and not above 1.8 cents, from six-tenths to five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1.8 cents and not aboye 2.2 
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cents, from seven-tenths to six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 
2.2 cents and not aboye 3 cents, from nine-tenths to 


cent per nd; valued above 3 cents and not above 4 


cents to 


und, from 2 cents to 1.9 cents per 7 
not above 13 cents per pound, from 2.4 cents 
to 2.3 cents per pound; valued above 13 cents and not above 16 cents 
per pound, from 2.8 cents to 2.7 cents per d; valued above 16 cents 
and not above 24 cents per pound, from 4.7 cents to 4.6 cents per pound. 
Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauze, from 
13 1 to 1 cent per pound; smaller than No. 13, and not 
smaller No. 16, from 14 cents to 11 cents per pound; 
than No. 16, from 2 cents to 11 cents Sa pound. 
Steel bars or rods, cold rolled, cold drawn, or cold hammered, or 
poian from one-fourth cent per pound in addition to the above rates, 
hth of 1 cent per pound; on attip, pistes, or sheets of iron 
or steel, other than ished, where col led, etc., from 1 cent 
per poung in addition the rates on plates to flve-tenths of 1 cent per 
Anvils, from seven-eighths to flve-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 
Axles, etc., from 1 cent to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 
Blacksmith’s hammers and sledges, track tools, crow- 
bars, whether of iron or steel, from one-half to ths of 1 cent 


per pound. 
stati with or without threads or nuts, from 14 cents to 14 cents per 
un 


Cast-iron pipe, from four-tentħs of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent 


per pound. 
Cast aon ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, from 2 cents to 13 cents 


r poun 
Per hains not less than three-fourths of an inch in diameter, from 1% 
cents to seven-eighths of a cent per pound; less than three-fourths of 
an inch and not less than three-eighths of an inch in diameter, from 
18 amon to 13 pg 1 less than pg and not — 
than five-sixteenths, m 0 pound; less than five- 
t no chains will pay less 


per pound; if less than 
fourth, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound; if less than one-fourth, 2 
cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, from 24 cents per pound 
to 2 cents per pound; all other iron or steel tubes, from 358 per cent to 
nee Di ig oe etc., knives, with pearl shell, or ivory 

‘able, butcher: cary. ves, w: 5 5 
from 4 cents each; handles of deerhorn, 


of Provide 
rate than 40 p cent ad valorem, instead of 45 in the present law. 
Files, etc., 24 inches in length and 
25 cents per dozen; over 23 
from 50 cents to 473 cents per dozen; over 43 inches 
under 7 inches, from cents to 624 cents per dozen; T inches in length 
and over, from $1 per dozen to 774 cents per dozen. 
Cut nails, spikes, from six-tenths of 1 cent to four-tenths of 1 cent 
r pound. 
Ue Horacio’ nails and hobnalls, from 21 cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Wire nails, not lighter than No. 16 wire Ab t from one-half of 1 
cent to 3 1 per poang ; lighter than No. 16, from 1 
t to ee-fourths o: cent per poun 
e Spikes, muts, biyer and 25 mule, or ox shoes, from 1 cent to 
0 cen r pound, 
bogie tacks: not ex in; 40 ounces to the 1,000, from 13 cents to 
five-ei ae 2 cent m ,000 ; 5 16 ounces, from 13 cents to 
e-four 0 cent per pound. 
ta Stoel plates engraved, etc., from 25 per cent to 20 per cent ad valo- 


25 
from 10 cents 


er pound ; 3 
ents pet pound; one-half inch and less, from 12 cents to 10 cents per 
pound. 

Wheels for railway purposes, or pec thereof, from 14 cents to 1ł 
cenm pe pound: agon blooms, or blanks for the same, — 13 cents 

cen r poun: 

Ae n crude form, from 8 cents to 7 cents per pound; in 
plates, ete., from 13 cents to 11 cents per pound. 

Bronze powder, from 12 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Hooks and eyes, from 53 cents to 43 cents per pound, retaining the 
additional 15 per cent ad yalorem. 

Monazite sand and thorite, from 6 cents to 4 cents i pound. 

Cash registers, jute manufacturing ma 5 otypes and all 
typesetting machines, machine tools, printing presses, sewing 533 

writers. and all steam engines, from 45 per cent to 30 cent a 
valorem. Embroidery and certain lace-making machines and machines 
used for the manufacture of linen cloth, and tar and oil spreading 
machines used in the construction of roads, are admitted free of duty 
until January 1, 1912. 
SCHEDULE D.—LU MBER. 


Timber, from 1 cent per cubie foot to one-half cent per cubic foot. 
Sawed boards, plank whitewood, 


p „ 0 sycamore, and basswood, 

from $1 per thousand to 50 cents per thousand. 

All other sawed lumber, from $2 per thousand to $1.25 per thousand. 

DRESSED LUMBER, à 

If planed or finished on one siđe, from $2.50 2 in thousand to $1.75 
per ousand; if planed or finished on one side and tongued and 
grooved or planed or finished on two sides, from $3 per thousand to $2 
per thousand; if planed or finished on three sides, from $3.50 to 52.373 

T Conas if planed or finished on four sides, from $4 to $2.75 per 

usand. 

Paving posts, railroad ties, telephone poles, etc., from 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent ad valorem, 


Clapboards, from $1.50 a thousand to $1.25 per thousand. 
Kindling wood transferred to the free list. 

Laths, from 25 cents per 1,000 pieces to 20 cents Pai 1,000 pieces. 
Fence posts, from 10 per cent ad valorem to the list. 


- SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR. 
Sugar, refined, from 1.95 cents to 1.90 cents per pound. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Cabbages, from 3 to 2 cents each. . 
Bacon and hams, from 5 cents per pound to 4 cents. 
Fresh meat, from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 

Lard, from 2 cents to 1% cents. 

Tallow, from three-fourths of 1 cent per pound to one-half of 1 cent 


per 

Wool grease, from one-half of 1 cent to one-fourth of 1 cent. 

Dextrin, burnt starch, etc., from 2 cents to 14 cents per pound. 
Peas, green, from 40 cents per bushel to 30 cents per bushel. 
All starch, except gai starch, from 11 cents to 1 cent per pound. 

beets, from per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem. 
t in bags, sacks, ete., from 12 cents per hundred pounds to 
11 8 hundred pounds ; bulk, from 8 cents per hundred pounds 
to 7 cents per hundred pounds. 
SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE. 


53 not finer than eight lea, reduced from T cents to 6 cents 


15 cents, from 10 cents per 

. d to 15 cents 
raulie m cen und to cen r 
10 under 9 7 1 


SCHEDULE K.— WOOL. 


On tops there was a reduction to readjust the proper relations be- 
tween tops and yarns and other manufactured articles. There was also 
a small reduction on yarns and on cloths with a cotton warp. 

SCHEDULE M.—PAPER AND PULP. 


—ů— ground wood pulp, from one-twelfth of 1 cent per pound 
to exemption from duty on pulp from any country not 5 5 —.— 
duty, ete., on certain forest products. 
ting Par valued at not above 2} cents per pound, from $6 per 
ton to $3. r ton; valued above 2} cents a pound and not above 24 
cents a po from $8 per ton to $3.75 
Paper envelopes, from 35 per cent to 2 


r ton. 
per cent. 
SCHEDULE. N.—SUNDRIES. 


Bituminous coal, from 67 cents per ton to 45 cents per ton. 
Gunpowder, valued at 20 cents and less per pound, from 4 cents per 
d to 2 cents; ued over 20 cents per pound, from 6 cents per 
pound to 4 cents. 
Matches in boxes containing not over 100 matches per box, from 8 
cents to 6 cents pur grom imported otherwise than in small boxes, from 
of 1 cent per 1, 


000. 
from 35 to 30 per cent ad yalorem; blasting caps, from 


So to 5 
$2.36 to $2.25 per 1,000, 

Hides of cattle, from’ 15 per cent ad valorem to free list. Band 
and sole leather, from 20 cent ad valorem to 5 ge cent ad valorem. 
Dressed lea from 20 per cent to 10 per 


per 
ther made from hides of eattle, 
cent ad valorem. C: chamois skins, goatskins, and other leather 

å valorem. Patent 


x er provision to free list from any 
eountr: 8 1 machinery free. 
of art, includ! pain and statuary, more than 20 years 
8 A 3 in eg other para hs of the bill ted 
tially, at the pame duty as under the present law. 5 
Mr. Speaker, up to this time I have in the main contented 
myself with urging my own views and the views of my constitu- 
ents on this bill before the committees. For eight months I 
have given almost constant attention to the work that has been 
done in framing the bill. I attended the sessions of the Ways 
and Means Committee daily prior to the convening of Congress 
in regular session last December. I have listened to our own 
producers and manufacturers as well as to importers and rep- 
resentatives of foreign manufacturers. Each from the stand- 
point of the interests represented forcibly pressed their claims. 
I listened daily to discussion on this floor for a month. I was 
a constant attendant at the sessions of the Senate for seven 
weeks, and there listened to a discussion of the principles and 
schedules embodied in this legislation. During these eight 
months I have presented the claims of the people of my district 
for protective rates of duty on coal, oil, lead, zinc ore, zinc 
spelter, glass, cement, and other products of mine and factory, 
in addition to the agricultural schedule. I have laid before the 
committee the claims of farmers and stock raisers for maintain- 
ing a duty on hides. . 
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I have pressed the claims of all these industries for protective 
duties because I believe in the policy of protecting the products 
of American industries and American labor against open compe- 
tition with like commodities from the other countries of the 
world. 

I have presented during these months the petitions of nearly 
15,000 coal miners for a duty on coal and oil. I have urged the 
claims of thousands of glass workers for maintaining duties on 
glass. I have presented the claims of zinc miners and zine 
smelters for duties on zinc ore and zinc spelter. I have sought 
in every honorable way to secure a full measure of protection 
for every industry in which the people I have the honor to rep- 
resent here are interested. 

Under the policy of protection there is a large zinc-smelting 
industry, employing large numbers of men, in my district and in 
the United States. The zinc-smelting industry has been created, 
as have thousands of other industries in our country, by impos- 
ing tariff duties on the product of foreign smelters high enough 
to protect the industries in this country from a ruinous competi- 
tion. There is now a duty of $30 per ton on zinc spelter. It 
has not been below $20 per ton for fifty years and has been as 
high as $35 per ton. This bill makes the rate $27.50 per ton. 

I doubt if there would be a glass industry in my district or 
in our whole country if it were not for tariff duties levied 
high enough to protect the glass industry in this country from 
foreign competition. And what is true of these industries is 
true of every variety of industry that is to-day to be found 
throughout the Union, making our whole country a very hive 
of industry, with a higher standard of citizenship, based upon 
higher wages and a higher plane of living, than is to be found 
anywhere else in the world, making us the greatest consumers 
of farm and factory products of any people. 

Mr. Speaker, during these months of interesting and some- 
times heated discussion my faith in the broad principles of 
the American policy of protection has not been shaken. If 
we would maintain American standards of living, we must 
maintain the protective policy of Hamilton, Clay, Blaine, and 
McKinley, as advocated by the Republican party for more than 
half a century. 

The policy is simply this: If products are imported into the 
United States from foreign countries that compete with like 
products produced in our own country, the importer of these 
products is required to pay a tariff or tax into the Treasury of 
the United States for the privilege of entering our market with 
his foreign products. 

It is manifestly fair that the importer of any article from a 
foreign country should pay a tariff for the privilege of entering 
our market with it. In the first place, the foreigner maintains 
his industry, employs his labor, pays his taxes, and supports 
government outside of the United States. The foreign manu- 
facturer does not pay in any country more than one-half the 
wages that is paid to labor in the United States, and in some 
instances the wages are as low as one-tenth of the wages paid 
in the United States. 

It is plain, therefore, that if we open our ports to a freer 
trade, we declare, to that extent, for the “open shop” in the 
United States, which will result in closing our industries or 
lowering our scale of wages and standard of living to the level 
of the countries with whose products we compete. 

Mr. Speaker, this makes fifteen times we have made a gen- 
eral revision in our tariff since the adoption of the Constitution 
in 1789. k 

In addition to these fifteen general revisions we have tink- 
ered with and altered our tariff laws 144 times. 

In all these years every time we have lowered duties below 
the protection point our industries have suffered and the polit- 
ical party responsible has been rewarded with defeat. 

I doubt if there has been a time when there was a greater 
necessity for the maintenance of the strict policy of protection 
than to-day. Heretofore we have protected our labor and in- 
dustries against the cheaper labor and capital of Europe. 
To-day we must not only protect our markets against the prod- 
ucts of Europe, but also against those of Asia. 

Europe pays her labor from one-fourth to one-half of what 
we pay ours. Asia pays her labor from one-tenth to one-seventh 
of what we pay ours. Japan and China are waking up. They 
are starting new factories, with new machinery, and are begin- 
ning to make goods for the world’s markets. Patent laws do 
not interfere with them. They have bought or leased our most 
modern machinery and duplicated it in their mills and fac- 
tories. They have sent their young men to our schools, our 
mills, and factories, where they have learned all we could teach 
them, and have gone back to their own country to become manu- 
facturers instead, as we had hoped, of becoming missionaries 


for the products of our country. -Already they are sending their 
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wares to our markets. They have established mills and fac- 
tories, aided by loans and subsidies from the Government, for, 
the manufacture of cottons, woolens, silk, cement, iron, steel, 
glass, brick, matches, paper, shoes, and other leather products. 
They are diminishing their imports from other countries and 
increasing their exports to other countries. In 1890 Japan's 
exports were nineteen millions; in 1904, one hundred and twenty 
millions. Our sales to Japan in 1898 were thirty-one millions; 
and in 1907 they increased to only forty millions. Their sales 
to us in 1898 amounted to twenty-five and one-half millions, and 
in 1907 they had increased to sixty-six millions. 

They are largely supplying the markets of Korea, Manchuria, 
China, the Philippines, of Hawaii, of the Orient, with products 
from their mills and factories which we formerly sold these 
people from our mills and factories. The Orient, in and beyond 
the Pacific, has 800,000,000 of people—600,000,000 of laborers 
entering and ready to enter the mills, the shops, and factories to 
produce for the world’s markets. Laborers in these industries, 
men and women, work ten hours for from 12 to 15 cents per day. 
Common machinists get 20 cents a day; the best machinists, 30 
cents a day; and the most skilled artisans, men who make the 
finest surgical and astronomical instruments, 50 cents a day, 
The supply of this labor is unlimited 

After a sleep of centuries, the yellow man of the Orient is 
awake and beginning a day of marvelous activity. The wise 
will watch him and protect themselves against him. We must 
guard our civilization against his encroachments, whether he 
comes with the mailed fist of the warrior, or the skilled hand of 
the artisan, with battle ships for war, or merchant ships for 
commerce. In either case he comes for conquest. 

We must exclude him and protect our labor against competi- 
tion with the products of his labor. Our standards and our 
civilization are in our keeping. We are able, if we will, to pro- 
tect ourselves, and we will, Mr. Speaker. : 

In all these months of discussion I have heard no new argu- 
ments urged in favor of freer trade that has not been used for 
three-quarters of a century by opponents of the policy of pro- 
tection and the advocates of free trade everywhere. Those who 
have spoken in behalf of the importer and of the right of foreign 
products to enter our markets at more favorable rates, whether 
they have been new recruits or old warriors against the policy 
of protection, have used the old weapons that have been used 
against protection through all the years since its establish- 
ment and maintenance in the United States. 

The declaration that imposing a tariff on a foreign product 
imported into the United States that comes into competition 
with a like product produced in the United States increases the 
cost of the American articles to the American consumers is not 
true and is denied by the results that have followed the levying 
of duties and the creation and maintenance of industries in this 
country. 

I have examined the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
from the year 1840 down to the present year, and find that the 
wholesale prices of the principal manufactured staple com- 
modities entering into general use have been greatly reduced in 
price rather than increased, as a result of establishing indus- 
tries under a protective tariff in our own country. 

Let me cite a few items to illustrate: English white stone 
plates, 7 inches across, sold in 1870 for 8} cents each, wholesale. 
In 1908 American plates of the same size and quality sold for 
4} cents each. 

Tin plate, made in Wales, sold here in 1890, at wholesale, 
per box of 108 pounds, at $6.75; in 1908, American tin plate, 
Same grade and quality, for $3.75. 

Manchester gingham, in 1860, sold here for 16 cents per yard; 
in 1908, American gingham sold for 5 cents per yard. Flan- 
nels, in 1880, sold for 50 cents per yard; in 1908, for 46 per 
yard. Bleached sheeting, in 1880, sold at 264 cents per yard; 
in 1908, at 243 cents per yard. Half-gallon glass pitchers, made 
in Belgium, sold here in 1860 for $8 per dozen, and in 1908, our 
own, made in protected glass factories, sold at 96 cents per 
dozen, and glass is one of the most highly protected industries 
in the United States. The price of all glass products, including 
window glass, has been reduced more than one-half. 

Calico, in 1870, sold at 18 cents per yard; in 1908, at 5} 
cents per yard. Print cloths, in 1870, sold at 71 cents per yard; 
in 1908, at 34 cents per yard. Women’s solid-grain leather 
shoes, in 1870, sold, wholesale, at $1.37} per pair, and in 1908 
at 96} cents per pair. Sheffield knives and forks sold in 1870 


at $18 per gross; American knives and forks of the same grade 
sold in 1908 at $5.41 per gross. Shirtings, in 1870, sold for 17 
cents per yard, and in 1908 at 8}? cents per yard. 

These reductions have been made to the American consumer 
in the prices of these manufactured articles of general con- 
sumption by levying protective duties and establishing indus- y 
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tries in our own country that have supplied us with these com- 
modities, and on all these items the duties have been high and 
are high to-day, and yet the price of all these articles, and 
many others that could be named, has been cheapened under 
and by a protective tariff. 

There has been a great deal said about the increased cost of 
ladies’ hose. I stepped into a store this morning on the way 
to the Capitol and purchased two pairs—one of German manu- 
facture and one of our own manufacture. They are of the same 
grade and quality. Members sitting near me here have diffi- 
culty in telling which is the German and which is the American 
hose. I paid 50 cents for the German hose and 35 cents for 
the American hose. The dealer from whom I purchased these 
informed me that when he began doing business in Washington 
thirty years ago he sold few but foreign hose, and that they 
ranged from 85 cents to $1.25 per pair for the same grades that 
I have here. 

There are some who insist upon having imported articles, 
just as some people go far from home to trade. Those who in- 
sist on having imported articles generally pay a higher price 
for them than they would have to pay for the same grade of 
article of our own production. 

For some years the general tendency of the price of farm 
products has been upward, and the farmer's grain, meat, poul- 
try, dairy and vegetable products make up the larger part of 
the average family’s cost of living. : 

The price of beef, pork, poultry, poultry products, and dairy 
products are higher than ever before in times of peace and 
sound money. The increased cost of living is not due to in- 
crease in the price of manufactured articles, but largely to the 
increase in the price of farm products. 

Much has been said about the consumer. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, our people are, with rare exceptions, all 
producers as well as consumers. Some produce farm products, 
some mill, some factory, and some mine products; and others 
transport and distribute the products of all these, who are 
alike producers and consumers. If the farmer must take a 
low price for his product, he can not pay a high price for fac- 
tory and mine products, and he will not stimulate transporta- 
tion and distribution and activity in industry. 

If the man in the factory gets low wages and low prices for 
his work and for his products, he can not pay high prices for 
the products of the farm, the mill, and the mine; and if the 
miner does not have employment and good wages, he can not 
pay high prices for the products of the mill and factory and 
the farm; and when there is inactivity in all these branches of 
industry, transportation and distribution are dull and do not 
afford profitable employment and wages to those engaged in 
transportation and distribution ; and these, in turn, are unable to 
buy the products of the farm, the factory, the mill, and the mine. 

When we speak, therefore, of producers, we speak of all our 
people. When we speak of consumers, we speak of all our 
people. They are both producers and consumers, and each must 
enjoy prosperity in his industry in order that the country may 
prosper as a whole. 

All our people must enjoy prosperity together or suffer ad- 
versity together. 

‘There is a cheap man, a cheap home, cheap living, and a 
cheap country behind cheap products of labor. 

I haye been in countries where a suit of clothes such as were 
commonly worn there could be purchased for 90 cents, but men 
and women alike were almost naked, and children wore no 
clothes. It was a cheap country. Everything was cheap, but 
no one had anything with which to buy. Where I have seen 
everything the cheapest is where I have seen the people the 
least able to buy. Food was cheap, such as it was, but the 
native laboring man never sat down to what in our country we 
would call a “square meal.” 

If we supply our wants from the output of foreign mills and 
factories, we to that extent close.our own industry and throw 
our own labor out of employment. 

My deep concern therefore in the preparation of this bill 
has been to have it so framed that when the business of the 
country is adjusted to its provisions not one American work- 
ingman will be thrown out of employment by it. I am anxious 
that not even one American workingman be out of work and 
that every dollar of our money shall be profitably employed. 
Thus there will be prosperity in every field of industry and in 
every mart of trade. 

Even the importer, for whom there has been so much solici- 
tude in the press and elsewhere, will prosper, for those who 
prefer the foreign to the American article will be able to buy 
the imported article if they want it, whether the duty is high 
or low. 
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It is wise from time to time to revise and adjust the tariff 
to our growth and changed conditions, but it is not wise to 
depart from the strict policy of protection that guards the 
wages and employment of the American laborer and guar- 
antees the activity of American industries and the well-being 
and prosperity of the American people. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker— 

When shall we three meet again, 
In the lightning and the rain? 
When the hurly burly is done, 
When the battle is lost and won. 

Who are we three? Is the battle lost or won? We have been 
informed many times that the Democrats were not elected to 
make this tariff bill and should have no part or parcel in it. 
That has been verified by events. Thou canst not shake thy 
gory locks at us and say, “ We did it.” We three then consist, 
or, at least, have consisted, though we may never meet, nor con- 
sist again, of the following persons: 

First, the President; genial, jolly, versatile, judge, diplomat, 
political pastmaster and magician in that accomplished art 
which molds and masters men, holding in his hands the destiny 
of the Republican party. 

Second, the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee; the 
renowned and magical wizard of protection, confident, skillful, 
and daring, who controls his legislative associates absolutely at 
his will. 

Third, our own great big gun, the mighty CANNON; self- 
satisfied, alert, and radiant “ Uncle Joe,” the scapegoat before 
the people for the sins of his party in the House, which are 
many and “red like scarlet.” When he rules in triumph, ac- 
claimed as doing good, he is no better than when denounced and 
accursed as doing evil. What he does, he does as the instrument 
and servant of his party in the House, and is absolutely blind 
to the complexion of the work and instruction given. It is all 
the same to him. He is the slave of the Republican majority, 
executing their orders, and he knows how. All he asks or seeks 
to know is what the Republican majority in the House wants, 
He believes that a majority made of Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans would be unparliamentary and unconstitutional. 
He can not see nor hear them. Only a Republican majority can 
issue orders to- him, and no other sort is permitted to give ex- 
pression, except in disjointed factions, generally under lock and 
key, widely separated in time and place, so as not to be counted 
by division, tellers, nor roll call. 

All who vote for him in the House are responsible for him 
and his acts. Those who elect him constitute Cannonism. If 
anybody would defeat Cannonism in this country, the way to 
do it, whether he be insurgent, mugwump, Populist, Prohibition- 
ist, Democrat, or anything else, and the only way to do it, is to 
vote against the Republican party at the polls. The progress of 
this bill has disclosed two other Republican “isms” quité as 
inimical to good government, to wit, Aldrichism and Taftism. 
The first is bold, bald, and outspoken, candidly demanding li- 
cense to rob for the sake of robbery, and laughing at the men- 
tion of “ the interest of the consumer.“ The latter patronizing, 
loud in profession and multiform in protestation, pretending to 
do the people good, while studiously avoiding any injury to 
the protected interests, will sooner or later be detected and 
held accountable by the people. A good, hearty, strong pull, all 
together, will wipe out the entire trio in the well merited and 
long merited defeat of the party, which will spawn and develop 
other obnoxious “isms” to betray, distress, and rob the people 
until it is wiped out of existence. The different orders of 
insurgents deserve passing notice. Some of them deserve well, 
because eight or ten at each end of the Capitol have voted right 
a time or two. There is considerable speculation, however, as 
to their probable fate, not so much at their respective homes as 
here. An irate Speaker may unhorse committeemen and an 
incensed administration may deny admission to the pie 
counter” to those unauthorized insurgents who are outside the 
machine and ring, but what is going to be done with those ad- 
ministration insurgents who kick out of the traces and over- 
turn the apple cart just when we think everything is fixed and 
all serene? Are insurgents near the throne, insurging in line 
with the views of the majority, to escape more lightly than 
the malefactors who lifted up unholy hands against the ma- 
chine? 

I want to enter a special plea in defense of my gentle, able 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], who always 
works and talks for others, but modestly and unselfishly ab- 
stains from doing anything for himself. His guilt is mitigated 
by two extenuating facts—he is the ablest insurgent and capa- 
ble of more damage to the machine than any of the variegated 
assortment of insurgents since the celebrated performance of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNEY], who has been 
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the most successful and brilliant insurgent of the present gen- 
eration. Yet the gentleman from Illinois has really done the 
machine yery little harm. Consequently I resent the treatment 


of the gentleman from Illinois. When we were the 
bill to conference there was some levity indulged at the 
modest protest made by the gentleman from Illinois against the 
increases in rates on print paper made by the Senate bill, and 
his intimation not to accept a conference report approving the 
increase. The conferees have done worse than laugh at him. 
The House rate approved by him was $2. It was increased to 
$4. The conferees have beautifully split the difference by re- 
ducing it to $8.75, taking off one-eighth of the increase and 
retaining seven-eighths thereof. The Washington Post made 
the following statement: 
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He also seems to have “walked away” with the gentleman 
from Illinois and a good chunk of the importance of the House 
conferees. , 

The gentleman from Illinois, as chairman of the special com- 
mittee, had worked a year on pulp and paper and knows more 
about the subject than any other man in the United States, more 
even than all the conferees and the President put together. 
His work, great knowledge, and high character should haye 
been respected, and would have been if the principles and 
sensibilities of all the others had been equal to his. The news 
paper men will doubtless take notice that this was not a casus 
belli in the President’s belated and limited declaration of war. 

I do not agree with our leader from Missouri in his ex- 
pressed opinion, that the Republicans could have won last year 
without professing a conversion to tariff reform, and stealing 
that gonfalon from the Democrats to rally patriots from their 
defection to help them save the election. The sequel has 
satisfied me that it was the coup d’état which, with their 
usual luck, they performed just in time to save themselves 
when they appeared to be hopelessly lost. The Democrats, 
detecting them in the act, flagrante delicto, with the stolen 
goods on their persons, bearing the pilfered standard so awk- 
wardly, that in their platform the Democrats charged the theft 
outright, and warned the people that the Republicans had no 
intention to carry out their promise, and that owing to Repub- 
lcan afliliation with the trusts, it would be impossible for 
the Republicans to reform the tariff even if they so desired. 
In fact the Republicans were so unfamiliar with the doctrine 
that they could not even advocate it coherently in the cam- 
paign. They could not discuss it so as to be comprehended 
alike by people at both ends of the country. With that goody- 
goody, smiling, happy-go-lucky, catch-’em-all faculty of the 
President for glittering and pleasing generalities, he em- 
phatically and repeatedly expressed the high-sounding idea 
that the revision wanted and promised was such as “the people 
needed and wanted.” 

The magnates of the Hast, regarding their own clans and fa- 
vored associates as “ the people,” construed the revision to mean 
more iron-bound and tightly protected and highly elevated rates 
for their products above all competition, and the removal of all, 
even revenue- producing, duties from the material they must buy 
from the people, so as to give them all advantage, both in buy- 
ing their material and selling their finished product, thus leay- 
ing a pillaged people entirely helpless against their unbridled 
exploitation and rayages. On the other hand, the mighty West, 
at last opening its eyes to the truth, and observing that the 
same benignant Dingley bill, which professed to improve the 
seasons, regulate the weather, and improve both crops and the 
prices thereof, had also increased the power of the trusts to rob 
by prices so altitudinous as to be out of all proportion to the ad- 
yantages conferred, leaving, if possible, less margin between in- 
come and expenses than realized during hard times, complaining 
loudly of the gross inequalities of a system which deprived mil- 
lions of the reward of toil to enrich a few, was demanding re- 
vision downward. The western folks naturally thought the 
President meant what “ their people ” needed and wanted, so that 
like the double-faced shield about which the two knights, looking 
from opposite sides, disputed, the promise conveyed a different 
significance to the different parts of the country. The western 
people do not yet share the doubts this week accredited by the 
public press to the President, as to whether low tariff would ope- 
rate in favor of low prices to the people. That is elementary 
and sufficiently answered by the fact that the protectionists 
nre so insistent upon high rates. If they did not carry the power 
to raise prices, they would not be forced upon us. Later on I 
will refer to some compensatory concessions made in considera- 
tion and return for securing the President’s demands, brie 

on 


would hardly have proven so effective in suppressing opposi 
if tariff duties had no effect on prices, Meantime while the two 


knights were fighting, aided by their followers, as to what prom- 
ise was written, the standpatters said the tariff needed no re- 
vision, and they would make none, and they did not make much. 
This extra session will live in the history of legislation and 
the Republican party as most masterly in the successful ex- 
ploit of preventing all reforms while promising the people every 
reform. Its history will stimulate patriots to administer the 
proper punishment to the majority for its flagitious conduct in 
murdering a glorious opportunity for tariff reform while again 
deluding a confiding people whom their policies have so long 
and so outrageously robbed. Of course the 6,000,000 people who 
voted against the dominant party are not deceived. They ex- 
pected nothing and got exactly what they expected. Have the 
labored efforts of the President and his party leaders to prevent 
tariff reform while pretending to bring it about deceived the 
good men in their own party? The public press does not so indi- 
cate. The conference report will not be the end, but really the be- 

, of new, more earnest, more powerful, and overwhelming 
tariff agitation. The conference report goes beyond all prece- 
dents, violating decency and morality in its wanton, unparal- 
leled, unnecessary, and uncalled-for knavery. Even the inordi- 
nate rapacity of insatiate greed has in some instances repudi- 
ated benefits offered unasked in that bill. They have read about 
“killing the goose that laid the golden egg.“ The distinguished 
authors of this production evidently believe that the goose is 
immortal. This bill will not satisfy the honest toiling masses, 
It will increase the prices the people pay for necessaries. It 
will not put sufficient money in the Treasury, and it will un- 
justly transfer from the pockets of the people billions to the 
coffers of greed. The fraudulent, contemptible spawn of hypoc- 
risy and instrument of robbery will soon arouse the people to 
renew the demand for reform. If any man imagines it will 
bring long quiet, he deceives himself. 

If damming up the Mississippi until it inundates the valley, 
for 500 miles wide, 500 feet deep, and a thousand miles back up- 
stream and then breaking the dam would dry up that Father of 
Waters and promote the safety and prosperity of the people in 
the valley, then the adoption of the report of the conferees will 
put an end to tariff reform agitation and make the people rich 
and happy under the ruthless exploitation of protection favor- 
ites. The long-protracted effort to line up Republican tariff 
reformers so as to prevent them from cooperating with Demo- 
crats and effecting actual tariff reform has been a remarkable 
one, but not surprising to those acquainted with the history of 
Republican politics. From the beginning of the extra session 
the all-absorbing effort has been to pass a new tariff bill satis- 
factory to the people without making any improvements, not 
slighting any possible opportunity to make it a little worse. 
The House did the worst it could, and from the newspaper dis- 
cussions and the talk of some M seems to have succeeded 
in fooling the people. Intoxicated with that success, the Repub- 
licans in another place went further and presented the spectacle 
of the Republican party fooling itself. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent Republicans from voting for the income tax and 
against the Aldrich bill, for special legislation to pile up for- 
tunes by protective rates of duty would be rendered nugatory if 
those fortunes were to be tapped and reduced by an income tax; 
and it would never do for it to go to the country that Repub- 
lican statesmen had voted against the bill, for western Repub- 
licans, long deluded by Republican leaders and from unfounded 
prejudice, deaf to Democratic appeals, would listen to the truth 
falling from Republican lips in explanation of their votes against 
an iniquitous bill which their eloquence and logic had torn into 
a thousand shreds. So the deformed and mutilated remains of 
a corporation-tax suggestion was held up to divert attention 
from the righteous levy of a fair income tax and seduce right- 
minded Republicans to abandon its support. The effort suc- 
ceeded. All honest Republicans were not fooled, but enough 
were seduced to effect the purpose. 

The performances of the President and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Payne] are truly remarkable, and they expect, 
no doubt, to take to themselyes great glory for saving their 
party and serving their country “by procuring the best bill 
possible under the circumstances.” The trouble with the gentle- 
man from New York was that he pitched his line of battle so near 
the known position of the enemy that the two forces occupied 
substantially the same ground, and left no room for the con- 
tending armies to maneuver and struggle against each other. 
About the only chance for a “ rucas,’ so much admired by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], was to foment rows 
among the different varieties of insurgents, which made a diver- 
sion of attention from the impotency of the alleged battle while 
“adding to the gayety of nations.“ After the Senate and House 
bills had laid the lines of battle in such proximity and con- 
founded confusion, the warfare was, in fact, entirely insur- 
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rectionary, almost guerrilla-like in character, being more fighting 
of factions in the respective camps than war between the two 
armies, Often combatants on one part of the field would sud- 
denly reverse positions on another matter and fight just as 
ferociously for an opposite principle. Furious champions of 
free lumber would in the twinkling of an eye transfer their 
patriotism to advocating a duty on hides. Those demanding 
free iron ore would most viciously insist on protection for pulp 
and paper; free-coal advocates saw ruin unless oil was pro- 
tected. 

The plumed knight, the very flower of reform chivalry, ac- 
claimed as the President’s right arm, wanted more protection 
for gloves and hosiery, and knocking out that contention was 
the President's only real victory. 

The uninitiated could better understand the extraordinary 
performances if they would study the game called “ Snatch from 
the grab bag.” Some light on the subject might be secured by 
noting the methods by which the President’s celebrated sine 
qua non demands were secured. It is true the element of dick- 
ering and bargaining may somewhat dim the resplendent glory 
of his alleged immortal victory, but that is not my fault. I 
do not believe in making tariff bills that way. An examination 
of the conference report will confirm the observations made in 
the following extracts from the Washington Post: 


On lumber some concessions were made, in spite of the fact that 
the President's instructions were complied with to the letter. Rough 
lumber was made dutiable at $1.25 per 1,000 feet; finished on one 
side, $1.75; finished on two sides, or one side planed and tongued and 
grooved, $2.15; finished on three sides, 92.821 ; and finished on four 
sides, 82.90. 

CONCILIATORY RATE ADOPTED. 


To conciliate Senators Pines and Jones the conferees adopted the 
Senate rate of 50 cents a thousand on shingles, instead of the House 
rate of 30 cents. 

It was in order to obtain the support of Senator Hrrscrn, the in- 
dustries of whose State had been assailed through the abolition of the 
duty on hides, the reduction in the duty on lumber, and the reduction 
in the differentials on pig lead in bars, that the latter schedule was 
reconsidered. 

In view of the action of the conferees in ee hides on the free 
list, a concession also was made to the cattle industry by taking tallow 
off the free list, where it had been placed by the conferees, and restor- 
ing it to the dutiable list. 

allow had been put on the free list by the House, but the action 
of the conferees makes it dutiable at 14 cents per pound. 

Senators BORAH and HEYBURN of Idaho, Jones and PILES of Wash- 
ington, and Bounxn of Oregon dorme the afternoon held a conference 
on the lumber question. Shortly after 4 o'clock the five Senators 
emerged, and Senator Boram went to the conference room and told 
Senator ALDRICH that he and his conferees on the lumber paragraph 
had decided to yield to the President's wishes and accept $1.25 a 
thousand on rough lumber. 

Now you begin to realize what a truly remarkable victory that 
was. Every demand of the President secured at all, except, 
possibly, gloves, which were left too high, were in the inter- 
est of the trusts and against the people. Some of them are 
worse than they were in the Dingley bill, and all of them se- 
cured were paid for at the high and indecent price of allowing 
the trusts to pillage the people on other subjects. It was a 
fine trade to secure profits for some of the trusts and then 
pay for the so-called “concession” by conferring additional 
opportunities for exploitation upon other trusts. That is the 
truth, pure and simple, of the President’s great victory. 

Our Democratic leader, in discussing the Payne bill, pictured 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNney] in his true color, 
as bluntly and candidly, without any hypocrisy or concealment, 
trying to exclude all foreign competition. He is more to be 
respected for his consistency and direct method than those 
who deny their purpose and try to delude. Our leader at the 
same time described the eminent gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the versatile and resourceful Mr. Datzett, as inactive and 
indifferent” in constructing the Payne bill. That is not sur- 
prising. He knows the “difference between tweedle dum and 
tweedle dee,” and is too smart a lawyer to worry the court 
about it when he sees the court going his way. I think, how- 
ever, that our leader exaggerated the credit due the gentleman 
from Michigan as having alone impressed the protective char- 
acter on the Payne bill. With so many other Republican col- 
leagues he could not have done that alone, even if aided by the 
masterly inactivity of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The trouble with the President is, that if he really meant re- 
form he began too late to put forth his efforts and then de- 
manded too little, and was too easily satisfied, and paid too 
much for it, and paid the wrong parties. He should have 
plainly told Congress when convened in extra session either to 
reform the tariff by reducing the rates in the main schedules 
of the bill at least low enough to admit of competition, if not to 
the revenue point. Or if he preferred the other brand of revi- 
sion, he should have plainly told them to elevate the rate so as 
to shut out competition, cripple our commerce, impoverish the 
people, enrich a few favorites, and then find other methods to 
raise money to supply the Treasury. I would not do him an 


injustice. Personally I like him. He has done me some kind- 
nesses and I feel kindly to him. I believe he is doing as well 
as any Republican would do. I want to give him just credit 
for all that is due him, for he will need it all and some grace 
besides before he hears the last of this legislation. He kept as 
quiet as a mouse, like a Sphinx, when he said anything at 
all, according to the newspapers, giving forth utterances as 
ambiguous as any oracle ever delivered, until both bills had 
been passed, when he knew that it would be insisted under par- 
liamentary rules that nothing could then be done except adjust 
the differences between the two bills. Even then he could have 
demanded that all decreases in both bills be accepted and all 
increases in both bills rejected, thus securing the best possible 
results out of the situation, and he could have in some measure 
secured atonement for the defects and vicious features of the 
bill by demanding the substitution of an honest and just income 
tax for the subterfuge and makeshift known as the “ corporation 
tax,” which was entirely permissible under the rules by agreeing 
to that with an amendment substantially changing its character. 

But the parliamentary difficulty was a convenience, conjured 
up for use because it was needed, but having served its purpose 
the conferees have now surmounted that trouble because they 
desired to do so by bringing in a rule to authorize reductions 
in the leather schedule. Where there is a will there is a 
way.” They seem likewise to have encountered no difficulty in 
finding a way to tallow up the hide States, as that grease 
seemed to be convenient, and to solder up the lead, iron, and 
lumber States, when necessary to trade for securing the Presi- 
dent’s great victory on his demands. The cohesive power of 
public plunder has proven to be the most stickable thing on the 
face of the earth to prevent and heal breaches in the Repub- 
lican ranks. 

But instead of pursuing such beneficent course he deliberately 
sanctioned the sham battle over matters of minor importance, 
to which Republican leaders had limited consideration from 
the outset, and through the entire discussion since he enlisted 
in the fray it has been sought to delude the people by giving out 
the impression that the excellence or demerits of the bill would 
depend on the action secured as to those few relatively insig- 
nificant items which were gotten up solely for diversion from 
the main issues and about which everybody was encouraged to 
talk ad libitum for that purpose, and instead of talking about 
the honest and constitutional purposes and warrants of taxa- 
tion the argument has resounded from day to day about the 
pledges of the party and the benevolent purposes of-the admin- 
istration, and the discussion of the details has abounded with 
talk about particular interests and what they demanded and 
what they conceded. 

There are several main schedules in the bill—for instance, the 
cotton and woolen, the iron and steel, and chemical—that affect 
the people in all their domestic concerns. They can do nothing 
without paying the exorbitant tax placed upon the highly pro- 
tected articles in those schedules. If the farmers in the West 
and in the South and the merchants and artisans and lawyers 
and drummers and preachers and doctors and everybody in this 
country who honestly work for a living will figure up what they 
wear on their persons and use in their families and on their 
farms and about their premises and in their business, they will 
find that they are held up for such an enormous per cent that 
they would resent as an insult discussion of any of the five 
items about which the President and the Republican leaders 
make such a parade. ‘Those schedules provide for several bil- 
lion dollars of unadulterated graft by taking from the pockets 
of the consumer and paying it to the protected interests. In- 
stead of improving those Dingley schedules by judicious reduc- 
tion by which plenty of revenue would go to the Treasury and 
billions be saved to the people, both bills actually made them 
worse. To divert attention from them, a mock fight was insti- 
tuted and encouraged on those items—lumber, hides, coal, and 
iron ore. They are, to a certain extent, important. If lumber 
were free, a few people near the border and near navigable wa- 
ters could buy lumber more cheaply, while western and southern 
lumber would not be able to compete in the markets quite so 
far north and east. Rough lumber brings in good revenue and 
has carried nothing but a revenue rate. 

The Republican idea adhered to in the conference report is 
to reduce the rates on rough lumber and carry a high duty on 
dressed lumber so as to exclude the output of foreign planing 
mills from competition; but the aggregate duty on dressed lum- 
ber would be just as great as that insisted upon by anybody 
who wants to collect the duty out of rough lumber for which 
nobody has asked anything more than a revenue rate, but would 
go to the pockets of favorites instead of into the Treasury. It 
is true that all lumber ought to be free,.not for the benefit of 
any local or private interest. Neither should it be dutiable for 


‘that reason, but it is an article of prime necessity and general 
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use such as ought to be on the free list, and I have always so 
yoted, but I repudiate and scorn the discriminating scheme 
borrowed from New England of putting rough lumber only on 
the free list which requires six operations of the ax and saw 
to make a plank, and then placing the full aggregate $2 rate 
on the finished work of the planing mill, which runs four lines 
only to match a plank and dress it on both sides. That scheme 
was insisted upon in this House by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and for voting against it Members were slandered over the 
country with the false accusation of voting against free lumber 
and against the Democratic platform. Such accusers forget 
that the gentleman from Minnesota is not a Democratic leader, 
but is one of the stanchest and mightiest leaders of the Re- 
publican party in this House, and that he was in fact selected 
and appealed to in dire extremity of his party’s demoralization 
in the House to bring order out of chaos, and to persuade the 
discordant Republican factions to pass the Payne bill through 
the House. 

The man who pronounces it un-Democratic to refuse to follow 
him is a poor judge of a Democrat. If the ultimate tax on 
finished lumber is to be $2 or $2.90, as fixed by the conference 
report, instead of being admitted free, let the entire uniform 
rate be placed on all lumber and we will know what we are 
doing. Otherwise planing mills on the northern border, ap- 
propriating all the benefit of free lumber, will take the rough 
lumber of their neighbors at their own figures and then, in addi- 
tion to their other profit, will add the unjust tariff differentials 
on dressed lumber, thus paying the same lumber tax to them 
which has been going to the Treasury. As dressed lumber is 
more easily handled and shipped than rough lumber and may 
justify the claim of higher freight rates as it is more valuable, 
the scheme just described would prove far more acceptable to 
the railroads than to the people. Neither that scheme nor the 
one in the conference report promises any benefit to the con- 
sumers of lumber, but merely changes the beneficiary of the 
tax. So that the money will go to the planing mills instead of 
the Treasury. One of the items referred to in the President's 
sham battle is hides. It is understood to be the only revenue- 
producing item in the entire leather schedule. If we are to 
forego that revenue at the demand of manufacturers, shoes, 
leather, and harness ought also to be free. Their competition is 
insignificant anyhow and the tariff allowed on them is a gra- 
tuity amounting to a holdup. The tax on hides, which amounts 
to only a few cents in a pair of shoes, will be absorbed by the 
manufacturers if hides are placed on the free list, unless the 
articles into which they enter are also made free. 

Both these matters and the others insisted on by the Presi- 
dent are of small general importance when compared to the 
glaring iniquities in the body of the bill. Those items are of 
local political importance to some individual Members, and 
the records of Members on those subjects may control their 
next contest at home, but the President and the great reform 
gentleman from New York have made their fights on these 
items, which compare with the real enormities of the bill as 
a mole hill to a mountain, as a spring branch to -the Pacific 
Ocean, pretendedly on broader principles, contending that they 
do not respect local demands, but the general good. Impartial 
historians will record that this sham battle was planned and 
encouraged by the party leaders, and afterwards confirmed, 
ratified, and accentuated by the President to prevent discussion 
and reform of the tariff. 


Some of these schedules were ably and unanswerably at-- 


tacked in another place, but the men who made the attack 
were hacked and harried by the dangers and threats of worse 
conditions, and not being original and full-fledged reformers 
anyway, were all driven into the confession that they would be 
satisfied now to hold the Dingley rates, claiming no reform if 
they could only prevent further outrage, although the Dingley 
rates were the very ones of which the people complained, and 
to reduce and reform which the present extra session was 
promised. If those men, after so ably exposing those schedules, 
yote for this conference report, such votes should seal their 
political doom, for judged by their own speeches, their con- 
stituents can say, “ You knew your duty, but did it not.” 

There is one pathetic thing connected with this sham battle. 
Our great champion of reduced rates on a limited scale, posing 
as the President’s right arm in the war on graft, was once able 
to see no harm in rewarding a political heeler for partisan 
services by allowing him license to rob the ladies by an unright- 
eous tax on gloves, and that selfsame interested heeler has been 
eredited with rather close association with the party leaders 
and even with the conferees. Nor has our great chairman 
claimed that that tax was to go to the Treasury, but to protect 
against competition. It was a great pity that the luster of his 
valiant championship is to be somewhat dimmed by the unfortu- 


nate impression that his committee, supported by the House, de- 
sired the ladies to pay more for their hosiery, not to replenish 
the Treasury, but to enrich the manufacturer. But if he had 
credit for securing free hosiery, free gloves, free lumber, free 
hides, free coal, free iron ore, and free oil, all the aggregated 
benefits would sink into insignificance compared to the billions 
of graft in the body of the bill. 

What a pity the President and the gentleman from New York 
did not direct their talents and zeal to the material parts of 
the bill, so as to produce sufficient revenue for the Treasury and 
relieve the people of billions of unjust taxes. Their aim was 
too low if they meant reform. They used too powerful force 
and too big a gun for the game they were after. It was like 
marshaling out an army and training a battery of 13-inch guns 
to kill a snowbird. The blessed Master spoke of people who 
“strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” He also spoke of 
people who “pay tithes of mint and anise and cummin, but 
have neglected the weightier matters of the law.” It is evident 
that those distinguished statesmen have either been wofully 
misled themselves, or have grossly deceived the people. 

A mean development in the fight is the sinister discrimination 
in favor of eastern cotton mills to prevent and postpone the 
success and multiplication of cotton mills near the cotton fields, 
The coarse, cheap materials made by the southern mills, which 
find markets at home and abroad in competition with all the 
world, are to be admitted at a lower rate, while the finer cotton 
goods made in the East, which our people would use in prefer- 
ence to any other fabrics, are saddled with higher rates to pro- 
tect against all competition and raise the price to the home con- 
sumer. This is one of the President’s boasted victories, Fur- 
ther discrimination will be realized in the duty of about 45 per 
cent on the equipment of a cotton factory, which, of course, dis- 
courages the building of new mills in the South, where there is 
not much idle capital. 

There is another spectacle disappointing to me in the follow- 
ing extract from the Washington Post: 

The minority members were in the conference chamber less than an 
hour. At the outset, Representative GRIGGS, speaking for his associat 
said they were not disposed to delay proceed 3 Ile suggested that if 
the Republicans would consent to put cotton bagging on the free list 
they would show the utmost celerity in bringing the conference report to 

vote. 

y — 2 of the conferees were bases cage to grant this request, but Repre- 
sentative MCCALL of Massachusetts protested vigorously, on the ground 
that it would injure the manufactories of his State which turn out 
cotton bagging. So emphatic were his objections that it was seen that 
agreement would be delayed if such action were attempted. 

It is sad to have an idol shattered or an ideal “ busted.” 
I have cherished the gentleman from Massachusetts as an 
ideal gentleman, lawyer, and statesman. He had posed and 
become celebrated as a tariff reformer of the most emphatic, 
headlong, and reckless downward-revision variety. He was 
said to be the only confederate allowed to the gentleman from 
New York to help him do valiant battle with the trust on the 
conference committee, and wrest victory at a high price from 
obstinate and overpowering odds. He seems, however, to halt 
when it comes to reducing the duty on something produced in 
Massachusetts. Can it be that, after all, his views were only 
those of Massachusetts, favoring reduction on what other 
people produce and which Massachusetts must buy, but de- 
manding increases on what Massachusetts produces for sale? 
In sorrow I abandon my ideal, but in bidding him a reluctant 
farewell I will remind him that there can be only two sound 
reasons for placing articles on the free list. First, where the 
articles are of common use and prime necessity. Second, when 
the revenue is not needed or can be otherwise supplied. E 
converso, if they are not articles of- general use and prime 
necessity, or the revenue is needed, then they should not go 
on the free list. It will be observed that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts does not assign either of these reasons, but rests 
his objection on the sordid claim that his constituents have 
a vested right to rob. There is a court on high where the Ten 
Commandments will not be held obsolete. Neither will long 
practice raise a statutory bar nor establish prescription. That 
court, before which all are hastening, will hold that taking 
money from another without his consent, even though sanc- 
tioned by unjust legislation which abuses the taxing power, is 
morally as culpable stealing as filching surreptitiously or hold- 
ing up on the highway. Intelligent men have had little hope 
of bagging and ties being placed on the free list by the domi- 
nant political party, the entire history and policy of which has 
been destructive to the prosperity of the cotton grower. 

The meanest thing in connection with this whole session has 
been the persistent effort of our adversaries, expressed often in 
papers which have not supported a Democratic ticket in fifteen 
years, trying to shade and discount the guilt and shame of the 
Republicans by claiming Democratic condonation for the atro- 
cities in this bill, The slanders about Democratic votes for pros 
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tection have all come from outside our party and made for polit- 


ical effect in the next campaign. They are absolutely unwar- 
ranted. With few eminent exceptions (three or four only) of 
such long standing and practice as to be immune from criticism 
and incapable of disappointing anybody by their pro-Republican 
votes and tendencies, which have ripened into prescription, those 
elected by Democratic constituencies have voted against pro- 
hibitory protection. The duties voted for by them have been 
revenue duties, the only honest and constitutional duties. It is 
to be regretted that some Democrats have been unwise enough 
to sanction false charges thus made by their party adversaries 
against their comrades. Such admissions are inconsiderate and 
impertinent. Men should limit their confessions to their own 
sins and not extend their admissions to slanders made by the 
enemy against their own comrades. Certainly neither the party 
nor the comrades can be bound thereby. Neither will intelligent 
and honest people be longer deceived by the other misrepre- 
sentation often made in this session that tariff for revenue is 
only a new expression for demanding protection. It is the time- 
honored Democratic demand on which the Government was 
founded. A man who does not understand the difference be- 
tween a tax which brings in revenue, because low enough to per- 
mit competition, although stimulating some lines of business by 
affording incidental protection, and the Republican contention 
of levying duty so high as to exclude all competition, thereby 
enabling the protected interests to pillage the domestic con- 
sumer at will, both by selling to him at arbitrary high prices 
and buying from him produce at arbitrary low prices, would 
deny the difference between honest exchange on the one hand 
and outright grand larceny on the other. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. The Republican 
party knows that regular tribute extorted from the people and 
placed in the coffers of the trusts operates in effect to impound 
it for their use in future campaigns, and that in trouble and 
stress the purse strings of the trusts will disgorge all needed 
contributions to retain them in power. The Republicans know 
and care so little about the Constitution that when they try 
to use its provisions they invoke the wrong one and misapply 
it to the wrong purposes. The provision to support the Gov- 
ernment by levying import duties they prostitute into a license 
to enrich special interests and pauperize the masses into sub- 
jection to a nefarious industrial system, which in the last 
analysis would produce conditions worse than legalized slavery. 
Now, they propose to use the constitutional warrant to collect 
internal and excise taxes for the openly avowed purpose of 
regulating corporations, when another provision of the Con- 
stitution expressly confers ample authority to regulate inter- 
state commerce sufficient for all purposes of honest and fair 
regulation. Those high in authority have lately renewed the 
demand for greater powers in the Federal Government. Po- 
liteness will not permit charging ignorance to men of such 
pretensions, nor will charity allow the imputation of malice 
or wrong intention to magnates of such putative greatness and 
goodness, but people who study the Constitution and the his- 
tory of the men who made it know that the strength of the 
Federal Government is its great glory, founded on the will of 
the people and the sovereign autonomy of the States, the 
strongest government the world ever saw destined to endure 
when autocratic dynasties have perished from the earth. I 
believe that if statesmen of our day understand it as well as 
its framers and desire the success of our Government as much 
as its framers desired it, they will find the powers of the 
Federal Government ample for all legitimate federal purposes, 

The trouble is, some alleged statesmen, either brought up in 
the school of centralization or for political reasons, in political 
exigency, transferred thereto, refuse to understand our dual sys- 
tem of government. Their oaths of office to support the Con- 
stitution should constrain them to study that sacred document, 
and recognize that they are bound to respect local self-govern- 
ment by the States and the people in order properly to look 
after the exercise of federal functions and preserve and glorify 
the Federal Union. The States made the Federal Government, 
the States uphold it, maintain and preserve it. Officers who fail 
to recognize the system in its dual character fail in their duty. 
That system alone makes the Federal Government strong, the 
strongest on earth, legitimately exercising constitutional func- 
tions for the benefit of the greatest country and the greatest, 
best, and most glorious people the world ever saw. That Execu- 
tive will be greatest and most blessed who learns and realizes 
these great truths and instead of overlooking existing conditions 
and powers already conferred jealously guards the principles 
of our Government and discharges his duty in accordance with 
the powers conferred. 

There appears little hope of such a President ever coming up 
from the teachings and practices of the Republican party, That 


party abhors constitutional limitations and popular right. The 
doctrines of the Democratic party alone are adapted to fashion- 
ing such an official. In the history of the Government there 
has not been a day the Democratic party did not really have a 
majority of the people of this country if it could only haye mobi- 
lized its strength. For the last sixty years dissensions have 
unhappily prevented that majority from making itself felt. It 
will certainly not require many more such legislative atrocities 
as the one now about to be inflicted on the country, through 
the duplicity of the Republican leaders, to induce the different 
Democratie factions to realize and acknowledge that success 
under any of them would be better and more desirable than 
Republican domination. When the glad day of their reunion 
dawns, they will bring forth from their own number a man well 
grounded in their principles, who will administer the Govern- 
ment in righteousness; and the platform upon which a reunited 
Democracy will redeem the country will be, first, honest and 
fair taxation, collected by the Government for the use of the 
Treasury only; second, local self-government exercised by 
Sovereign States sustaining and glorifying an all-powerful, 
all-glorious, and undying Union; and, third, economy in 
somes administering its Government for the good of the 
people, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
has twenty-nine minutes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Missouri has forty-three. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman from Missouri should 
consume some of his time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RANDELL], a member of the conference 
committee, such time as he may desire. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Speaker, at this late hour it 
will be practically impossible for me to fully discuss this con- 
ference report, or to show its injustice, inequalities, and decep- 
tions. The Payne bill as it was reported to and as it passed the 
House was much more objectionable as a tariff measure than 
even the Dingley bill, which is the present law. Some of its 
faults I pointed out and denounced when the bill was before the 
House last April. It passed on April 9 and was sent to the Sen- 
ate. On July 8 it passed the Senate, with 847 amendments. It 
was sent to the conference committee, which yesterday returned 
the bill to the House of Representatives and filed this conference 
report as agreed upon by the Republican members. This meas- 
ure as it passed the Senate, with its multitudinous amend- 
ments, was more radical and extreme in fayor of the protected 
interests than was even the Payne bill as it left the House. 
The bill as reported by the conference committee, while it is a 
material improvement over the Senate bill, is still vastly worse 
than the Payne bill, and much more oppressive and exacting 
than the present law, known as the “ Dingley tariff,” which in 
response to popular demand both political parties were pledged 
to revise and reform in the interest of the consumer. 

Many criticisms of this report have been made by my col- 
leagues who preceded me which I fully indorse, and for lack of 
time I will neither repeat nor enlarge upon them. The House 
understands full well that when it votes this evening upon this 
eonference report it becomes responsible for the passage, or 
for the defeat, of one of the most peculiar, and destined to be 
one of the most famous, tariff bills that ever passed the Con- 
gress of the United States. The Republican party is account- 
able to the country for this legislation. 

The Democratic party will not shirk its responsibilities. We 
will carefully observe the details of legislation, and, though 
powerless to prevent the enactment of the bill, or to change the 
course determined on by the Republican party in control of the 
Congress, we will expose at least some of the nefarious methods 
that have attended the progress of this bill and the dark and 
deceitful schemes of the moneyed powers to bind and despoil 
the great mass of producers and consumers. The Republican 
party made solemn pledges before the election. It was never 
its intention to redeem them. The purpose was to secure an- 
other four years’ lease of power, in order to reach deeper into 
the pockets of the people and ruthlessly despoil even those who 
appealed to it for relief and who foolishly, though with honest 
hearts and hopes, intrusted it with power. I do not call upon 
you to redeem those promises. Full well do I know how vain 
such an attempt would be. The most of you on that side of the 
Chamber are deaf to all appeals from the people who sent you 
here—deaf to everything save the voice of one man and the 
crack of the party whip. But to-night I appeal to every white, 
free-born American citizen to hold the Republican party respon- 
sible for the hypocrisy displayed at this session of Congress and 
the monstrous outrage committed by the passage of this bill, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] J 
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What has been said and done by a few Republicans to secure 
reasonable and honest revision of the tariff does not excuse 
nor extenuate the gross infidelity of the party, but furnishes 
strong and convincing proof of its faithlessness. The few Re- 
publicans in both branches of Congress who have tried to do 
something, tried to get some little mite for the people, have 
utterly failed. The Republican party was trusted to revise the 
tariff downward and to smooth out its inequalities. In both 
Houses it has been revised upward, and all the time in the 
interest of the manufacturers and trusts. It promised the 
country relief to the poor struggling child of labor and to the 
oppressed millions of consumers, but this bill breaks every 
promise that was made along that line, and the Republican 
party standing unveiled in this House has the effrontery—I 
know not what other word will better fit that is more parliamen- 
tary—has the effrontery to proclaim even in the Halls of Con- 
gress that they did not promise a revision downward ; and, with 
astounding self complacency, they coolly tell us that for revis- 
ing the tariff upward the responsibility is on them and not 
on us. 

One significant circumstance, Mr. Speaker, should not escape 
our notice, and that is that practically every fight in both 
Houses of Congress on any item in’ any schedule has been in 
reference to a trust-made or a trust-controlled article, and the 
trust forces have been successful with shameful and shameless 
uniformity. Take, for instance, the oil trust: No lawless con- 
cern in any country is more hateful, or more hated by the peo- 
ple, than it; and yet, in the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, composed of men supposed to be the servants of the 
people, it has dominated the controlling political party and has 
gained signal victories in both Houses of Congress. It has no 
recognized representatives; yet, with a powerful though unseen 
force, it gets in its work. Although, until a short time ago, 
petroleum and its products were popularly supposed to be on the 
free list, yet, as a matter of fact, by the terms of what is called 
a “countervailing duty,” there was really a prohibitive rate 
which prevented all competition from abroad. No doubt a ma- 
jority of the Republicans as well as the Democrats were un- 
aware of the fact when this provision was first put in the law, 
but such trickery, instead of shocking the legislative conscience, 
is referred to as a “joker” in the tariff bill. The Republican 
managers in the House endeavored to retain this provision in 
the law; and when the Democrats, with the help of some Re- 
publican “insurgents,” prevented this being done, an effort was 
made to put a duty of 25 per cent on petroleum and its products. 
But this was voted down, putting them on the free list. ` 

Mr. HARDY. Do not forget that oil itself under this bill is 
given a tax of one-half the rate imposed by an importing coun- 
try. They just changed it to one-half. There is no free oil. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. If that is the case, we have a pro- 
hibitive tax on petroleum. As I understood it from the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, petroleum was, under 
any circumstances, absolutely free. I will ask him, in order to 
be sure, if petroleum is on the free list under all circumstances? 
Is there no countervailing duty on it? . 

Mr. PAYNE. Petroleum, crude or refined, including kerosene, 
naphtha, gasoline, and benzine, and like products, are on the 
free list, and there is no countervailing duty on any of them. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. That is the way I understood the 
bill. It did pass the Senate with half the countervailing duty, 
did it not? It is the Senate print of the bill my colleague [Mr. 
Harpy] was reading. The bill was amended in the Senate, 
and one-half of the former “countervailing ” duty was restored, 
thus leaving still a clearly prohibitive rate. The conference 
committee, however, has put petroleum, crude or refined, includ- 
ing kerosene, naphtha, benzine, and gasoline, and similar oils 
produced from petroleum, on the free list; but all other products 
of petroleum would come under the general clause assessing a 
tariff of 25 per cent ad valorem. This result might be con- 
sidered a “dog fall,” as neither side won the battle, and yet 
both might boast of having accomplished something. This is 
one of the remarkable feats recently advertised as a great presi- 
dential victory. It is not a victory, however, like that of David 
when he killed Goliath with a stone. This is a case where the 
so-called “ David” had a friendly conference with Goliath and 
divided the chestnuts between them instead of letting Goliath 
have them all. And so a peace was established; David was 
heralded as a victor and the people made great acclaim, but 
Goliath still lives and stalks abroad in all his power. It may 
also be observed that David and Goliath are good friends, and 
Goliath js often called into consultation as to the management of 
David's kingdom. The people, of course, are well looked after. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in reference to iron: It is declared by men 
who have made their fortunes in iron, and who are admitted 
by the whole country to be experts upon the subject, that no 


part of the iron schedule, from the standpoint of a protectionist 
even, needs any protection. We know that the revenue from it 
does not pay, because it is so small in comparison with the in- 
creased cost to the people on the three billions of iron products 
annually consumed in this country, and no man claims that it is 
economical to raise a revenue that way. 

The iron manufacturers do not need protection. They are 
protected by their situation. They own the iron mines of the 
country and have the power in some way to make a fight in 
this Congress that makes it impossible even to put iron ore on 
the free list. They own, it is estimated, 85 per cent of the beds 
of iron ore in America. The Payne bill admitted iron ore free. 
Under the present law—the Dingley bill—it is 40 cents per ton. 
After a vigorous fight in the Senate, the duty was placed at 25 
cents per ton. The conference committee reduced it to 15 cents. 

In the administrative section of the bill it is provided: 


That from and after the 21st day of March, 1910, except as otherwise 

specially provided for in this section, there shall be levied, collected, and 

id on all articles when imported from any foreign country into the 

nited States the rates of duty prescribed by the schedules and para- 

graphs of the dutiable list, and in addition thereto 25 r cent ad 

2 which rates shall constitute the maximum tariff of the United 
es. 


The maximum tariff is applied by operation of law to each 
foreign country after the 31st day of March, 1910, unless the 
President should declare by proclamation, among other things, 
“That such foreign country pays no export bounty or imposes 
no export duty or prohibition upon the exportation of any arti- 
ele to the United States which unduly discriminates against the 
United States or the products thereof, and that such foreign 
country accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent.” Upon issuing such proclamation the tariff on 
articles imported from such country would be at the rate pre- 
scribed in the tariff bill now under consideration, which is 1.71 
per cent higher than the present law known as the “ Dingley 
tariff act.” This provision applies to iron ore and all dutiable 
articles, and will be enforced by operation of law with refer- 
ence to all countries except Cuba, which is specially excepted. 

The value of iron ore is from $2.50 to $4 per ton. Count 
the average ton at $3, and we have provided for here 15 cents 
a ton and 25 per cent ad valorem, making 75 cents additional ; 
total 90 cents per ton for iron ore which was formerly 40 cents 
a ton—125 per cent increase. And this is another one of the 
President's glorious victories over the Goliath sent out by the 
tariff Philistines to plunder the people. The 15 cents a ton 
sounds very small; but, instead of 15 cents a ton, it means 90 
cents a ton. How long will the American people stand such 
jugglery? The iron manufacturers tried to make it appear, 
when the Payne bill provided for free iron ore in the House, 
that this was a concession to the mills of the Atlantic seaboard 
equal to the amount of the present tariff. The actual fact, 
however, was easy to detect. On investigation it was found 
that the steel trust and affiliated interests, owned about 85 per 
cent of the iron ore in the United States, and as soon as taken 
from the ground each ton would be enhanced in value to the 
extent of the tariff, which means hundreds of millions into the 
pockets of the iron and steel millionaires. 

The whole iron and steel schedule is on a par with this in- 
stance of discrimination, and turns over the markets of the 
United States to the triumphant trusts whose products are con- 
sumed in this country to the amount of more than $3,000,000,000 
per year. Under the present law the rates in the iron and steel 
schedules amount to more than 30 per cent, costing the people 
about $900,000,000, which they are compelled to pay as a bonus 
to the manufacturers of the $3,000,000,000 worth of their product 
consumed in the United States. But the tariff paid into the 
Treasury on this schedule in 1907 was only $21,811,184, thus 
costing the consumers $41 for each dollar of taxes paid to the 
Government. The monstrous extravagance and infamous exac- 
tions of such a system beggar description. But when we con- 
sider that after the 31st day of March next, 25 per cent more 
is to be added to this tariff wall, our senses become paralyzed 
with amazement. 

In the great Mississippi Valley and west of the Mississippi 
River, if not hampered by this tariff wall, independent manu- 
facturers with home or foreign capital could, by reason of the 
distance from the present iron mines and furnaces of the United 
States, mine and import iron ore and compete with the trust- 
controlled industries that now have monopoly of the market, 
Even the hope of such relief is cut off by this bill. 

In order to prove to you that the pending bill is not a reduc- 
tion, but is an increase over the present Dingley law, I will 
read you a carefully prepared statement. 

The first column contains the Dingley revenue for 1907 by 
schedules, and the second is estimated by applying the rates of 
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the conference bill to the imports of that year. The duties of 
the conference bill will be largely increased by the changed 
classification of the cotton and silk schedules and the many 
new items of taxation introduced. 


Estimated revenues of the conference tariff bill upom the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. 


Decrease (—).] 


{Increase (*). 


Percentage 
Conference fof the latter 
duties. 


Per cent. 
A s ete......--__-____-____---.-} $11,188, 860 | $11,816,214 + 5.68 
B. Earthenware, ete 15,349,989 15,290,982 — 83 
O. Metals, etc 21,811,184 | 20,370,306 — 6.65 
D. Wood, 88...ͤ 3,705,022 3,128,558 —15.58 
E, Sugar, Ott- -naraenia 60,838,523 | 60,335,866 — 004 
F. Tobacco, et 26,125,087 | 26,125,087 | No change. 
G. Agricultural produet 181,888 | 20,454,646 + 6.63 
H. Bpivits, 0. 318,220 | 20,705,369 ＋ 28.88 
I 291,026 | 15,835,112 +10.80 
J. Flax, 900,580 | 49,776,276 — 24 
K. Wool, ete 554,816 | 36,426,214 — .35 
jl) A — $13,706 | 23,458,747 +15.48 
M 136,629 | 4,550,492 +10.02 
N. Sundries 896,500 | 26,484,490 —11.41 

W ————————————— 334,758,344 


Increase over Dingley, $5,649,002, or increase of 1.71 per cent above 
the present law. $ 

Thus we see by actual calculation that the Republican party 
proposes, instead of revising the tariff downward, to increase it 
1.71 per cent and place an additional 25 per cent in operation 
on the 3ist of next March, thus making a total increase of 
26.71 per cent. If the Republican party had declared before the 
last election that such a villainous measure would be passed 
by this Congress, it would not have carried 10 States in the 
Union. The beneficiaries of the tariff presume upon the igno- 
rance of the American people in reference to conditions and the 
fraudulent claims by the advocates of protection. The plea 
for protection is based principally upon the alleged difference 
in the cost of labor in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, and on the pretense of covering this difference they get 
protective rates covering in most instances the whole cost of 
labor in this country, and in many cases several times the 
amount of the labor cost. Take cotton goods, for instance. 
It is authoritatively stated that the average tariff rate for all 
imports in 1907 was very nearly three times the labor cost. 
Thus, as compiled from the census reports for the year 1907, 
for the manufacture of cotton goods labor received $96,205,000, 
and the product was valued at $450,467,000. The whole labor 
cost was 21 per cent. But the tariff on cotton cloths was from 
88 to 72 per cent; yarns and thread, 33 per cent; unbleached 
cloths, 19 to 74 per cent; tablecloths, 50 per cent; bindings, 
45 per cent; belting, 45 per cent; lamp wicking, 49 per cent; 
pillow shams, 45 per cent; shirtings, 45 per cent; collars and 
cuffs, 88 per cent; knit shirts, 57 per cent, the tariff on the 
whole list thus averaging more than double the entire labor 
cost of production. This is the more astonishing when we con- 
sider that the United States is the principal cotton-producing 
country in the world, and therefore the raw material can be 
produced here cheaper than elsewhere. We are great exporters 
of cotton, this staple crop making the balance of trade in our 
favor. These figures clearly show that raising the tariff rate 
does not inure to the profit of the wage-earner, and that under 
the present law the wages could be doubled and still all the 
labor cost would be covered by the advantage given the manu- 
facturer by the tariff. In this connection it is hard to sup- 
press a righteous indignation when one considers the low wages 
received by the factory hands and realizes that thousands of 
children of tender years have been sacrificed to the rapacity of 
the cotton manufacturer; and yet the present bill proposes to 
increase the rate on the cotton schedule 10.8 per cent in addi- 
tion to the 25 per cent that will go into effect in March. 

The tariff, both directly and indirectly, creates conditions 
which are unfavorable to the building of cotton mills in the 
United States, thereby forcing us to ship our raw material to 
England principally, where manufacturing profit is made and 
conditions created which enables that country to control the 
neutral markets of the world. In other words, owing to the 
tariff wall, our manufacturers can not produce cotton goods at 
a price that in neutral markets will control the trade. 

Of a total of 130,000,000 spindles in the world, we have less 
than 25,000,000, while England has 55,000,000. Of the output of 
our spindles in 1905, viz, $450,000,000, less than $50,000,000 worth 
was sent to neutral markets or exported. That is to say, about 
90 per cent was consumed at home at prices abnormally high on 


account of the tariff when compared with like prices for the 
home consumption of cotton goods in England. 

In 1905 we produced 10,575,017 bales of cotton, of which 7,268,- 
000 bales were exported; that is, 30 per cent was held at home 
and 70 per cent exported. The export of raw cotton yielded our 
home farmers about $400,000,000, which in turn was sold by 
foreign manufacturers in the shape of manufactured goods for 
approximately $800,000,000. These foreign manufacturers con- 
sumed little of these goods at home, and therefore made their 
profits in the neutral markets of the world or in the export 
trade. Remove the protective element from the tariff and we 
would soon have as many spindles as England, and possibly 
more, thus manufacturing all our cotton at home. 

England's export trade in 1907 increased in cotton goods alone 
by $11 per head of population, while the United States increased 
but $2.50 per head. 

Thus the tariff not only increases prices on cotton goods to 
all the consumers in the home market, but also creates condi- 
tions which make it impossible for us to compete in the open 
markets of the world in that kind and class of goods which 
measures the advance of the export trade. The goods we export 
are the poorer and cheaper classes, a large part of which are 
dumped on the markets of the world and sold there at cheaper 
prices than they are sold at home. In other words, our cotton 
manufacturers are far more interested in the monopoly of the 
home market with its tariff prices than they are in gaining new 
markets abroad, except for surplus and unmerchantable stocks. 

Those who desire to create a larger export trade for our cot- 
ton goods, and therefore desire a larger home consumption of 
the raw product of our plantations, are confronted at the very 
outset by a mass of conditions, tariff bred and tariff supported, 
which form a serious handicap to the enlargement of our cotton 
factories. 

Sir William Holland, Member of Parliament, at a meeting of 
business men at Memorial Hall, Manchester, England, on July 
16 of this year, said: 

b in the cotton trade w: 
„ competed with. te: i toda of T 
country, both being exporters to that mar the English manufacturer, 
ossessing the signal advantage of being able to produce under more 
avorable conditions, was able to sell at a profit on terms which his 

protected competitor could not offer. 

1. The tariff makes our cotton factories cost far more than 
they do in England. The initial outlay for building and ma- 
chinery is far heavier, being from 45 to 60 per cent greater than 
in England. A building or cotton factory that in England would 
cost $100,000 when equipped with machinery would cost here 
from $140,000 to $160,000. This is shown as follows: 

Our tariff on cotton machinery is 45 per cent, and our import 
of all classes of machinery is about $2,000,000 per annum. On 
the two millions imported the duty would be $900,000. Every 
million dollars’ worth in England would cost an American pur- 
chaser $1,450,000 without freight, or $1,595,000 with freight, or 
about 60 per cent. This tariff import of $2,000,000 is nothing 
in itself; but when it is considered that this 60 per cent becomes 
a tariff wall behind which the home manufacturer may shelter 
himself in the nefarious business of adding the tariff to the 
price, it becomes the real question at issue. 

Forty-five per cent, or $900,000, was the actual duty collected 
by the Government on $2,000,000 worth of machinery in 1907; 
but the protection went beyond this to the added freight. It 
also created a condition whereby the importer might add a 
profit on the tariff paid as well as on the goods imported. Take 
a stated account, with and without tariff, as an illustration. 

John Jones, importer, in account with an import of $100,000 
worth of machinery: 


Without 
tariff. 


With 
tariff. 


Total 
poy RT os te URL EER aE aA CS 


The tariff is actual; the freight and profits are conditions 
growing out of this, which form additional protection walls for 
the home manufacturer, which under certain circumstances he 
may avail himself of and add not only the tariff rate, but the 
conditional freight and importers’ profit rate, to the price of all 
home manufactured cotton or other machinery. 

But for this tariff $100,000 worth of machinery would cost 
but $100,000; with the tariff the $100,000 worth of machinery 
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come to from $145,000 to $184,000. With this handicap of from 
45 to 84 per cent on the. initial cost of machinery it is idle to 
hope for any great extension of our foreign trade. We can not 
compete with foreigners with a handicap of from 45 to 84 per 
cent on the initial machinery alone. The ratio of cost of ma- 
chinery to total cost of machinery and building varies with the 
location, but, generally speaking, is from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the cost, excluding price of land. So also on the 
building which houses the machinery. 

Twenty thousand dollars’ worth of rough lumber in Canada 
costs $23,400 here, or 17 per cent; $5,000 worth of doors and 
windows abroad will cost $6,750 at the custom-house, or 35 per 
cent; and 35 per cent goes on very nearly all the domestic 
product. 

Twenty thousand dollars’ worth of unglazed common brick 
abroad costs $25,000 at our custom-house, or 20 per cent with- 
out freight, or 25 per cent; if glazed the same brick will cost 
$29,000, or 45 per cent. Our brickmakers haye a margin of from 
25 to 45 per cent on the common brick of a building which is 
used when there is no competition from abroad, and taken off 
whenever the foreigner enters our ports. = 

The common window glass of a factory is taxed from 41 to 87 
per cent, according to size. Every $1,000 worth of foreign glass 
costs at the custom-house from $1,410 to $1,870 without freight, 
and every domestic producer charges the higher rate and more 
against every domestic buyer, and then clamors for higher rates. 
Plate glass runs from 49 to 155 per cent; that is to say, every 
$1,000 worth of foreign glass costs the importer from $1,490 to 
$2,550. The tariff rates on paints are from 20 to 39 per cent; 
on raw or boiled linseed oil, 49 per cent; and on white lead, 
38 per cent. 

When all these conditions as to imported building materials 
and machinery are considered, it is entirely safe to say that 
every $100,000 cotton factory abroad, in its initial cost for equip- 
ment and building, here costs the investor from $145,000 to 
$165,000, or a tariff cost on building and machinery equal to 
from 45 to 65 per cent. This is a very serious handicap and 
fully supports the contention of Sir William Holland. 

2. Nor is this all. 

Protection not only adds from 50 to 65 per cent to the initial 
cost of an American cotton mill through its buildings and ma- 
chinery, but a further and very large operating cost, which in 
its totality can not be as accurately measured as the increase 
of initial cost. 

Every $100 worth of belting used by an Englishman costs the 
American operator $20 more, or $120. Where the English opera- 
tor would pay $100 for oil the American would pay $130. For 
$100 worth of coal in England we would pay $121, and for every 
$100 worth of coke we would pay $120, notwithstanding the 
fact that we are the greatest coal country in the world. Be- 
cause our laborers have to buy in a protected market and pay 
the highly inflated prices which follow high-tariff rates, every 
$1,000 worth of labor abroad costs from $1,500 to $2,000 here; 
and while the condition of our own laborers is somewhat better 
than the condition of foreign laborers, that betterment proceeds 
from the greater liberty and opportunity we have here and not 
from the tariff law. In fact, were every tariff law abrogated 
beyond pure revenue demands our American labor would still 
hold a supremacy of condition because of liberty and oppor- 
tunity, and the added reason of a lower price on all the articles 
entering into his living charges. He undoubtedly gets a higher 
nominal wage now than the foreign wage-earner, but the differ- 
ence is lost to him in the higher prices he pays for the necessities 
of life, engendered by a protective tariff alone, so that his real 
wage is less than that of his English competitor. 

All these things add fully from 35 to 50 per cent to the cost 
of operating an American cotton mill, and make it necessary to 
preserve the American market to American manufacturers by 
barring out all foreign competition. 

The consumer in America pays fully 65 per cent more on the 
initial cost than does the Englishman, and 35 per cent more on 
operating cost, solely and alone because of the tariff. For this 
reason our home cotton factories expand no faster than the 
home-market demands require; and we, as the greatest cotton- 
producing country in the world, must depend on foreigners for 
a market for fully 65 per cent of our production of raw cotton, 
while the chief of those foreigners, England, under better con- 
ditions and no tariff, turns our raw product into a mine of 
wealth and captures the neutral markets of the world. We 
write long homilies upon the value of a large export trade in 
cotton goods and then through high tariffs make it impossible 
to attain our ends. Abolish protection from our tariffs and a con- 
dition will at once arise which will enable us to manufacture all 
our own cotton at a profit and meet England and all other coun- 
tries in neutral markets and successfully drive them from thefield. 
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The rates in the woolen schedule, which by the terms of the 
Payne bill were greatly increased, have been reduced, and in the 
bill reported by the conference the rates in the present law are 
practically retained. Preventing a revision upward’ in the 
woolen schedule is also claimed as a presidential victory, though 
it is hard to see where the people reap any advantage from a 
victory that leaves them where they were before any “ revision ” 
was begun. Their only cause for gratitude is that their burdens on 
this schedule were not increased. They should be truly thankful ! 

Another instance of the determination by the Republican party 
to continue the high-protectionist exactions is shown by the 
rates in the lumber schedule. The lumber lords have not only 
a monopoly of the market in this country, but, also, they own 
nearly all the stumpage or standing timber, and every dollar 
their product is raised in price by a tariff is a gift to them taken 
from the pockets of the people. While the cost of producing 
lumber in the United States has decreased in the last ten years, 
yet under the Dingley Act now in force the price of lumber 
has been steadily advancing, and this statement shows the per- 
centage of the increase in price in 1907 over the ten-year period: 


Hard maple, 122 per cent; oak, 6 inches and up, 144 per cent; shin- 
les, 145.3 Bas cent; oak, white, quartered, 149 per cent; pine, yellow 
one ee 165.2 per cent; hemlock, 2 by 4, 186 per cent; poplar, yellow, 
189.7 per cent. 


The lowest price of yellow pine from 1890 to 1907 was from 
January to April, 1896, and from June to November, 1897, and 
ran from $15.50 per thousand feet to $16. The highest price 
was from May, 1906, to December, 1907, and ran from $30 to 
$31 a thousand. The increase in long-leaf yellow pine in 1897 
over the ten-year period of 1890 to 1900 was more than 165 
per cent. In reference to white oak lumber, the highest price 
was from December, 1903, to July, 1904, and ran from $80 to 
$85 per thousand. 

These prices of lumber were yard prices, averaged for the 
whole United States, and were taken from the publications of 
the Bureau of Labor for 1908. From the same source we learn 
that in 1900 the average mill price of yellow pine for the South- 
ern States was $8.59 per thousand feet. This had increased in 
1905 to $11.14, and in 1907 to $12.72. Again, during the ten 
years ending in 1907, under the Dingley law, the price of other 
building material had been more than doubled. I give only a 
few instances as fair examples in this respect: 

Cement, 107 pr cent; window glass, 119 per cent; lime, 125.4 per 
cent; window glass, firsts, 126 per cent; tar, 132 per cent; turpentine, 
146 per éent; resin, strained, 246 per cent; locks, mortise, 294.8 per 
cent; door knobs, 265.2 per cent. 

When we reflect that the gross consumption of lumber in the 
United States amounts to fifteen hundred million dollars a year, 
and that only about 1 per cent of that amount brings any rev- 
enue into the Treasury, it is easily understood why the lumber 
companies and those interested in them should have made such 
a stubborn and successful fight to hold the advantage of a pro- 
tective tariff. But they have done more than this. Under the 
operation of the proposed bill, 25 per cent will next March be 
added to the tariff on lumber, thus increasing threefold the 
present prohibitive rates. Every home builder on the plains, 
every honest man in every part of the country, should give this 
matter special attention. The lumber interests and their em- 
ployed agents and attorneys should not be permitted to dictate 
a tariff law for the people of the United States. The rich 
beneficiaries of this nefarious system live in luxurious and 
splendid places, while better people than they live in dugouts 
on the prairies because of their inability to purchase lumber at 
a reasonable price with which to build even modest cottages 
for their families. The outrageously increased price of lumber 
that will go into effect by the terms of the pending bill is an- 
other one of the President's “ victories.’ Such victories may 
be great for the President and his party, but are terrible in 
their effect on the common people. 

In dealing with the sugar schedule this bill is a striking 
example of the devotion of the Republican party to the interests 
of the people and of its determination to annihilate the trusts. 
The sugar trust has been ferociously attacked, and, despite 
its resisting kicks and frantic howls, its profits have been re- 
duced four thousandths of 1 per cent, thus showing the fear- 
less determination and overwhelming power of the present 
administration in its war of extermination upon the grim and 
terror-stricken trusts! 

The treatment the farmer receives by this proposed legisla- 
tion is like giving him an apple that is rotten at the core. 
The increased rates in the agricultural schedule are in the 
interest of the manufacturer and bear hard in their effect apon 
the wage-earner. The farmer himself receives no benefit, but 
must pay his portion of the extraordinary expense occasioned 
by the protective system. On some other occasion, when time 
will permit, I will make some observations and give the statis- 
tics showing the facts in reference to the agricultural schedule, 
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I also condemn in this bill the system of drawbacks which is 
used to enrich the manufacturer and permits him to sell his 
goods in foreign countries at less price than they can be bought 
by our own people. 

The proposed bill can not be too severely censured for the 
protection it affords to products made by corporations and 
combinations that are known to be trust monopolies, organized 
and conducted in defiance of law and openly levying tribute 
upon the American public. There can be no excuse for the 
present administration in thus upholding and fostering the 
unholy and unlawful combinations it is pledged to suppress. 

The people want an income tax. The demand for this method 
of raising a revenue is so general and persistent, and the claim 
is so just and wise, it could not be entirely overlooked; but the 
Republican party, ever watchful to protect the great fortunes 
of its moneyed allies from contributing any just proportion of 
the expenses of the Government, defeated an income tax in 
the House by adopting an inheritance tax. 

This provision in the House bill was then stricken out; and 
in order to avoid a constitutional income tax being made a part 
of this bill, a provision for a corporation tax was substituted 
und a resolution was adopted by the Congress submitting to 
the several States a constitutional amendment providing for 
the levy of an income tax. Thus the inheritance tax is de- 
feated, a corporation tax of 1 per cent is adopted with the 
avowed statement that it was not expected to last more than 
two years, and the question of an income tax has been in- 
definitely postponed. Twelve of the States can defeat the 
measure by rejecting the amendment or by refusing to act. If 
that number can be dominated by the trusts, then the Repub- 
lican party has succeeded in suppressing altogether the passage 
of a law by the National Government taxing incomes. How 
ean the thousands in favor of the people’s rights and those 
who are working for honest reform place any reliance in Re- 
publican promises or entertain the slightest hope for relief 
while that party is in power? 

While we are denouncing Republicans for their faithless 
disregard of party pledges there are some who answer jeer- 
ingly that Democrats are not exempt from the same criticism. 
Such an answer is no excuse. The wrong of one is not justified 
by the fault of another. A political party is not always re- 
sponsible for the acts of an individual. Each man is responsi- 
ble for his own act, and the political organization is responsible 
only when it is a party to or indorses the act. If the Repub- 
lican party in its conduct of legislation at this session has 
carried out its pledges to the country, then it should not be 
condemned, even though some of its members have said and 
done things contrary to those pledges. But the result of legis- 
lation here is chargeable to the Republican party and its regu- 
lar organization, supported by an overwhelming majority in 
both Houses of Congress and by the executive department; 
hence it can not expect to escape accountability to the country. 
The banner of the great Democratic party at the last election 
went down in defeat before the cheering and victorious host of 
bloated wealth, openly led by the trust magnates of the country. 

Had Democracy been successful, her gallant leader and her 

patriotic Members of Congress would have redeemed every 
pledge made in the party platform or by its leader in the cam- 
paign. If any had been recreant and had failed to keep Demo- 
eratic faith with the country, he and all like him would have 
been so thoroughly exposed and openly condemned by the Demo- 
eratic administration that the country would acquit the Demo- 
cratic party of the wrong and faithlessness of the individuals 
who were guilty, and their Democratic constituents would thus 
have been confronted with the alternative of repudiating such 
individuals or becoming parties to their defection. The great 
Democratic party is not composed of a mere aggregation of 
politicians and place seekers. It is composed of the great mass 
of American citizenship who believe in the traditions of our 
fathers, who look upon this Government as a constitutional, 
political organization for their benefit, formed to serve them 
and to be administered with such justice, equality, and wisdom 
that all men might be accorded equal rights. Special privileges 
should not be allowed: the door of opportunity should be 
opened to all, and each and all should be protected in life, 
liberty, and property. 
There is evidently an attempt to break up and destroy, if 
possible, the organization of this great party. Some men, whom 
it has honored and who hold its commission to-day, are en- 
deavoring to break it to pieces, change its ideals, and Repub- 
licanize its principles. These see no advantage to themselves 
in present Democratic success, 

It is only to be expected that the corrupting influence of 
the trusts would reach some members of any great political 


party, and that some, without such corruption, would set up a 
standard of revolt. The political party, however, to which they 
belong should not be held responsible unless it encourages or 
sanctions their acts. I believe the time has come when the 
great Democratic element in this country should earnestly get 
together and place in position of trust none but men who are 
honest, capable, and disinterested, and deny public prefer- 
ment to all men who are in any manner connected with the 
interest of those seeking legislation or any kind of favor from 
the Government. 

I hope to speedily see the day when every man desiring equal 
rights to all and scorning special privilege will come with one 
accord under the old Democratic banner, and when all those 
in favor of graft and special interest, and who believe in the 
doctrine of spoils and that the Government should be run not in 
the interest of the people but in the interest of the party in 
power, should flock to the Republican party, where they belong; 
and then, in a contest where the issues will be clearly drawn, 
the people will triumph over the legions of protected interests, 
will retake the Government that belongs to them, and will ad- 
minister it in righteousness and wisdom, protecting every one 
within our borders. Then, indeed, will this great Republic in 
honor and peace and progressive achievement hold aloft the 
banner of liberty and lead the nations of the earth through the 
centuries to come in prosperity and peace. This is no idle 
dream, It can and should be a practical result. The sooner 
our patriotic citizenship get out of the Republican party and into 
the Democratic organization the sooner we can enact a tariff 
bill and other legislation that will stand muster before the con- 
science of the people of the United States. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


APPENDIX. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS AND THE WOOL TARIFF—A LETTER OF PROTEST 
TO SENATOR LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


GREAT CHEBEAGUR ISLAND, MAINE, 


July 14, 1909. 
Hon. H. C. Lover, Washington, D. C. 8 

My Dran Sin: Your letter of the 7th instant is at hand. I desire 
first to correct the misapprehension your letter indicates you are labor- 
ing under, that there was any reflection on you or any other Senator 
1 and individually in my reference to the belief that “a pact 

ad been made between the worsted pene and the woolgrowers; that 

this pact was relied upon to pass the bill; and so Senator WARREN 
delivered the western nators and Whitman the eastern Senators.” 
The idea I intended to convey and which, it seems to me is a plain con- 
struction of my words, is that the Senators were delivered by reason of 
their allegiance to a party, and that this party had been controlled by 
the special interests of which Senator Warren and William Whitman 
are leading representatives. 

You_are mistaken if you think I would object if you should say that 
my “desire for the revision of the wool schedule was owing simply to 
5 5 personal interests.” I expect you will hear me as an interested 
witness, and all I ask is that you decide in our fayor only so far as we 
can prove the justice of our case. 


HOUSE CONCESSIONS ARE WORTHLESS. 


You state that if you are mistaken regarding the House rates on 
by-products you were misled by the carded woolen manufacturers them- 
selves, who appeared before the Finance Committee and “urged the 
reductions made in the House rates on tops and noils as the essential 
reductions desired for the benefit of their industry.” You are wrong 
regarding both the reductions and who it was that misled you. The 
duty on tops is of no direct concern to the carded woolen manufac- 
turers, as they do not use tops, while the following extract from the 
brief filed with your committee by Gordon Dobson on April 7 shows 
how plain the carded woolen manufacturers made it to you that the 
House reductions on by-products were wortbless as a measure of relief 
to their industry: 

“The Dingley duty on these by-products is prohibitory, and the Payne 
bill pe no relief because the rates, although slightly less, are still 
prohibitory.” 

STARVING AN INDUSTRY TO DEATH. 


To assume, as you do, that a reduction from 20 cents to 18 cents on 
noils means anything is an affront to the carded woolen manufacturers, 
and, as I wrote you, will have only one effect, and that is to make them 
even more angry than they are now. The carded woolen manufacturers 
reject a specific duty on wool and by-products, regardless of shrinka 
and value, as utterly unfair. They have from the beginning based their 
petition on an ad valorem duty. nd yet you are willing to believe that 
shaving a prohibitory specific duty of 20 cents to the extent of 2 cents 
is what the carded woolen manufacturers want. The carded woolen 
industry is being starved to death by 8 duties on by-products, 
which, in the case of noils, vary from 60 to 160 per cent. And this out- 
r on justice is aggravated by the fact the low rates are on the high- 
priced stock and the high rates on the low-priced material suited for 
wool clothing for the poor. 


WHAT IS JUSTICE? 


I read this in your letter to me: 

“You say that you only ask justice, but the woolgrowers and the 
worsted manufacturers take precisely the same ground, and their con- 
ception of justice differs from yours. What seems simple justice to 
— queers unjust to them, and what they think right you think grossly 
unfair.” 

Schedule K in the Senate and N bills lays a duty rising to 700 
per cent on the wool adapted for carded woolen goods, and a duty run- 
ning as low as 23 per cent on the wool used by worsted mills. Do you 
think this is justice? ; 

It prohibits the importation of wool by-products, depriving the carded 
woolen mills of an adequate supply of these necessary materials, deprlv- 
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ing the people of warm clothing and enabling the American worsted 
Is to sell their by-products at a high price. Is that justice? 

It allows the worsted mills to import class 2 washed worsted wools 

at a single duty of 12 cents a pound, and by a double duty of 22 cents 
hibits the carded woolen from importing class 1 washed wools. 
ya eall that justice? 

Of the total protective duty on worsted cloth 82 per cent is on yarn 
and only 18 per cent additional on cloth, although the labor cost on 
the yarn is only 40 per cent and on the cloth 60 per cent additional. 
This places the weavers of worsted cloth at the merey of the spinners 
and is rapidly promoting a powerful worsted-yarn trust. Do you call 
that justice? 

These questions carry their own answer. 

SOPHISTRY, EVASION, OR SILENCE. 


You say that “what seems simple justice to us ap unjust to the 
woolgrowers and worsted manufacturers.” I deny it. It is not con- 
celvable that anyone would call these things that I have mentioned 

t. The woolgrowers have not justified them, because they could not. 

heir spokesmen in the Senate—SMooT, WARREN, „ MCCUMBER, 
and ALoricu—have indulged in the most ridiculous sophistry and eva- 
sion. ‘The other tors, of whom you are one, who voted for these 
things uttered no word in their defense. As for the worsted spinners, 
they are so brazen, they apparently feel so secure in the possession of 
their power, that they admit the inequalities of the tariff and defy those 
who complain. You will find many admissions of this kind in the tariff 
hearings this year. 

WILLIAM M. WOOD AND THE TARIFF ON WOOL. 


Here are the words of William M. Wood to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in 1897. Mr. Wood was then treasurer of the Washington Mills 
a Oe Ena it te task for the wolgrowers tn aA 

In our ence ‘or woo rs to and a 

ts the manufacturer, who is 1 
m securing more completely 
goods wanted, and 

A specific 


under the D ey law. 
advantages which that law 


“T ought to say that the 
BEN e nrg as it has of 


they were compe- 

to their 
Both sides to the controversy agree on the merits of 

be no disagreement; the right is clear. The difficulty is in 


TREATED WITH CONTEMPT. 


The carded woolen people went before the Finance Committee with 
facts and a just cause, and they were met with silence, coldness, in- 
difference, or, in some cases, with contempt, and the statement that the 
committee would summon no witnesses, nothing could be done, and that 
the carded woolen manufacturers had better go into some other business. 


LODGE CAN NOT ESCAPE RESPONSIBILITY. 


You, Senator Lopan, can not escape from your share of responsibility 
for such methods of legislation. ou have played a leading part in 
this extraordinary legislative proceeding; and for one who, like myself, 
believes in your personal integrity, there is but one explanation of your 
course, namely, that you haye not applied your great natural abilities 

th thorough study of this question so as to under- 
the Senate bill; that under these circumstances 
Republican Senators, with the exception of the ten 
ives,” have gone along with the machine, deluded 
th the idea that the passing a bill of some d was paramount 
and that the redress of wrongs you did not understand was of minor 
importance. 

AN UNFAIR WOOL DUTY AND FREE HIDES. 

To take this view of the case is showing great consideration for you 

as an individual Senator, for you have been silent when the petition, 
th tion of wool duties, was before the 
y for free hides. You have 


pline. 
COMPACT BETWEEN WORSTED SPINNERS AND WOOLGROWERS. 

This brings us back to the question, Has this party action been in 
accordance with a pact between the woolgrowers and the worsted — * 
ners? Tou must admit there was and is a powerful motive for such a 
pact. On the one hand is William Whitman, representing the worsted 
spinners, who, now, under the Dingley bill, are in the enjoyment of cer- 
tain great advantages at the expense of the carded woolen manufac- 
turers, of the growers of light shrinking wool in the Middle West, and 
of the consumers of wool goods. On the other hand are the sheep 
ranchmen of the far West, 9 heavy shrinking wool, which is pe 
tected by prohibitory duties running up to 700 per cent. Edward Moir 
discovered and revealed the existence of a compact made in — er last 
October by these two parties to stand pat on Schedule K, and William 


Whitman then admitted it. Why has the Republican majority in the 
pat with them? 

LODGE MET WHITMAN ACCIDENTALLY. 

You say in your letter: 

“Neither my colleague nor myself can be delivered“ 8 and 
I know of no one who would make the attempt. I met „ Whitman 
accidentally and talked with him for perhaps five minutes. 


Senate 


He made no 


attempt to influence my action, and I never heard from him in regard 
to the subject in any way.” 

It is not by direct and personal appeals to individual Senators and 
Representatives, among whom are men as honorable as HENRY CABOT 
Loban and WINTHROP Murray CRANE, that these great corporations 
“deliver” their votes. It is by hidden methods beginning before the 
election of the people's ag ee oppor and which leave the individuals 
e untrammeled, the delusion that they are ase dan 

dictates of their conscience, while in reality they are only parts o 
a po po! machine. To trace the influence of the worsted 
trust — vagy ogi 8 3 is necessary ot 9 to . teima me 
year when the Repu n was e rages o e e 
and was in sore need of funds with which to conduct the „ “i 


HOW MUCH DID THE WORSTED INTERESTS PAY? 


I have based my argument in this letter only on known facts. They 
enshroud the Republican majority in the Senate with a dense cloud of 


suspicion, so dense that it should lead the Senators from Massachusetts 
to st that it shall be lifted before the Payne-Aldrich bill becomes a 
law. With these facts so „ I want to ask, Will not you and Senator 


Crane make this demand? Will not you begin by demanding that the 
names of the contributors and the amount of each contribution to the 
Republican congressional mpu fund of 1908 shall be made public 
at once? If the publication of this list should disclose 

tions by the worsted interests, no House, Senate, or Pres 
face the storm of opposition to the 1 Schedule K. If you 
will not make the demand that this list be published, why not? 

Yours, very truly, 
W. C. HUNNEMAN. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I yield fifteen minutes tọ the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, the country 
and the Congress are to be congratulated that we are now near- 
ing the last stages of this important legislation. The expecta- 
tions of the country as to what should be done at this special 
session were comparatively well defined and, set forth in our 
campaign last fall in the declarations of our party leaders. It 
was recognized that the industries of the country, successful as 
they are, have reached a place where there might be some 
general revision of the tariff, and that it should be in a down- 
ward direction. A revision of the tariff rates downward is not 
an easy occupation, In the very nature of things it is a heroic 
task. Industries and interests accustomed to a high rate of 
protection are not willing voluntarily to yield much of their pro- 
tection. 

This process of weaning so-called “infant industries” re- 
quires courage and statesmanship of a high order, a statesman- 
ship that can look over the entire field of American industry 
and with an even hand apportion out the measure of American 
protection, without partiality, without fear, and without favor, 
This, I say, is a heroic task. If there has ever been any doubt 
from the beginning of this attempted legislation as to who 
would be the real hero of this tariff revision, there is no longer 
any doubt upon that subject. This new tariff will properly go 
down into history bearing the name of the impartial and states- 
manlike chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and will be known to posterity as the Payne tariff bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. Payne has held a firm hand between free traders on the 
one side and high protectionists on the other, determined to keep 


faithfully to party pledges but not to destroy any legitimate 


American industry. At times he has stood almost alone in a 
conference beset by many difficulties. And yet he has not stood 
alone, for he has had behind him the people of the country, the 
President of the United States, and a good majority of the Re- 
publican House of Representatives. 

If before this debate began there was any doubt as to whether 
or not this is a genuine tariff revision downward, that doubt has 
been entirely dissipated by this discussion. I think the leader 
of the minority could obtain the unqualified certificate of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marry] who to-day addressed 
this House, that the tariff rates on the industries in his district 
have been revised downward. For one I can testify that the 
duty on hides has been revised downward. I sincerely hope 
that hides have not been revised down and out. 

But if there were still any question as to whether the general 
conclusions of this revision were upward or downward, that 
doubt has been further settled by the figures presented here by 
the versatile and companionable leader of the minority, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], who, after passing over 
to us the trite and ancient saw that “liars will figure,” immedi- 
ately proceeded to make some figures on his own account. His 
conclusion is that the general result of this effort at tariff revi- 
sion is a revision downward of ninety-seven one-hundredths of 1 
per cent. Small favors are thankfully received. His rate is 
rather small, but it is in the right direction. The demonstra- 
tion of figures is always mathematical and conclusive, but much 
depends as to the significance of those figures upon what is the 
basis upon which they start. I apprehend if our friends of the 
Democratic party will be a little more impartial in the basis of 
their figuring and a little more thorough in carrying their fig- 
ures out, they will be able to discover that as to the important 
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necessaries of American commerce and of American consump- 
tion the rate of downward revision has been considerably more 
than that indicated in the statement of the leader of the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. Speaker, there are inevitable inequalities in all tariff 
legislation. There are some items in this bill which, if I could 
have the entire control and shaping of them, would be entirely 
different from what they are. I can say, however, that there 
are very few. I candidly believe that this same tariff bill will 
go upon our statute books and start our industries anew, and 
that it will be the best piece of tariff legislation that has ever 
been put upon the American statute books. There are not in 
this whole list of revised items more than two or three the 
inequality or the doubtful character of which are such that I 
care to refer to them in a discussion of this kind. One is the 
question of our timber supply, which has been forcibly dwelt 
upon by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. I quite agree 
with him as to much of the basis of his discussion. I entirely 
disagree with him as to the application of that argument to 
the duty of Republican Congressmen here and now. This House 
without question followed the lead of the gentleman from 
Illinois in placing the duty on print paper at $2 a ton. I would 
vote with him again on the same question. I verily believe 
the majority of this House would follow him again in a like 
controversy if that were the question before us at this time. 

But it is not. The question here and now is not whether 
there may be one or more items in this bill that could be im- 
proved. The question is whether there is such a miscarriage of 
legislation in any particular as to justify us in throwing away 
entirely this tariff revision, involving over 4,000 items of Ameri- 
ean schedules. Therefore, important as are these questions re- 
lating to lumber, pulp wood, wood pulp, and print paper, all of 
which revolve around much of the same conditions, I do not 
consider them of sufficient significance and importance to justify 
this Republican House of Representatives in declining to accept 
the work that has been done by this conference committee and 
by the Senate and House for now nearly five months. 

The conservation of our growing forests is a question of vital 
importance. We ought to draw as far as practicable upon the 
timber supply of the world. This is a question of high public 
policy, to which the mere consideration of one or two tariff 
rates should yield. In my opinion, lumber and other forest 
products should be on the free list. We have made an effort to 
accomplish this in the present bill, but have succeeded only in 
part. But this is no sufficient reason for declining to adopt this 
tariff bill. 

I quite agree with the gentleman from Illinois, furthermore, 
in the fears he entertains as to the form of the maximum and 
minimum provision which we are about to adopt in this legis- 
lation. To my mind the provision of the House bill was far 
more desirable. I believe thoroughly in the idea of a maximum 
and minimum rate. It gives elasticity to our tariff system. It 
makes possible for us to enjoy readily and promptly reciprocity 
in commercial dealjngs with the nations of the earth. But 
from such consideration as I haye been able to give the ques- 
tion, I believe the inertia and power of government in the 
shaping of the maximum and minimum tariff should be given 
in the direction of the lower rates instead of the higher rates, 
which, under the provisions of the bill, will go into effect auto- 
matically on the 31st day of March, 1910. 

If I thought that by the adoption of this report the Congress 
would be powerless to change the form of this maximum and 
minimum provision for a series of years, I would hesitate long 
before I would, without qualification, adopt the report. That, 
however, is not the question with which we are confronted. 

The question we are considering is whether after five months’ 
deliberation and effort we have reached the best solution of this 
entire question which we can reasonably expect to reach at this 
time. This maximum and minimum provision will not go into 
effect until the 31st day of next March. It is purely an administra- 
tion provision. Undoubtedly the President of the United States 
and his colaborers will confer and exercise diplomatic relations 
with other nations with whom we have important commercial 
dealings in anticipation of the going into effect of this pro- 
vision on the 31st day of next March. If it should be found 
that our immediate commercial relations would be severed with 
Canada and that the provision ought to be modified, we will 
have four months of the regular session of Congress between 
the first Monday of December next and the 31st day of March, 
when we can, with the aid of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, modify such provision. Therefore I can not follow the 
lead of the gentleman from Illinois when he urges upon us the 
conclusion that because this provision may not be what it ought 
to be, for that reason we should further disturb the busi- 
ness interests of the country and insist further upon disagree- 
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ment with the Senate over schedules which we have tried within 
the reasonable limits of patience and effort to improve in a 
conference extending over three weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other inequalities in this bill. I think 
it is quite well known to the membership of this House that I 
think that the cotton-cloth schedule has been increased in rates 
without sufficient reason and unjustiflably; particularly unjusti- 
flably in face of the fact that we have come together as Re- 
publicans under the injunction to make an honest revision of 
rates downward. The wisdom or unwisdom of that sort of in- 
junction is not for me to discuss now. That condition is one 
that was upon us, and I am not at all disposed to question the 
wisdom of the position that the Republican party took when 
it said that we will revise the rates downward. I believe the 
time comes in every great industry when it can sustain itself 
on lower rates than it can in the infant period of building it up. 

But here stands out a prominent exception, the cotton-cloth 
schedule, which we have revised upward. In what I have 
stated there is absolutely no conflict of figures with those which 
the distinguished chairman has brought to your attention. 

When he tells you that there is 9 per cent increase over the 
Dingley rate, he is referring to the entire cotton schedule, in- 
cluding cotton merchandise of all kinds. When I refer to the 
cotton-cloth schedule, I refer to paragraphs 304 and 309 of the 
Dingley law, the paragraphs of countable cotton cloth. These 
have been revised upward 27 per cent. 

I made a thorough investigation of all the changes made by 
the Senate in the cotton-cloth schedule. I reduced every item 
of change to its equivalent ad valorem: My figures were revised 
and certified by the Treasury Department. Their correctness 
has not been and can not be successfully challenged. These 
figures agree also with the computations made by the committee 
of the New York Wholesale Dry Goods Association, whose cal- 
culations I have verified. Indeed, the same increases are con- 
clusively shown in the comparative estimates of revenue under 
the Dingley and Aldrich rates, based upon the importations of 
1907, officially prepared for the use of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

And yet these increases have been beclouded and mystified in 
debate by the proponents of this upward revision from the time 
the amendments were reported to the Senate. The apparent 
purpose seems to have been to accomplish an upward revision 
by indirection when the temper of Congress and of the country 
would scarcely admit of such legislation directly and in the 
open. We were first assured that there was no increase, but 
simply a change from ad valorems to the equivalent specific 
rates; next, that the new rates were no higher than the Ding- 
ley rates were intended to be; and, finally, that the new rates 
are no higher than the Dingley rates would have been if the 
Dingley rates were higher than they are. 

It is unfortunate that this effort to increase the rates on one 
of our oldest industries has in part succeeded. The Senate 
amendments were cut down in conference on the lower grades 
of cotton cloth. If there were opportunity to carry this battle 
further, without placing in jeopardy legislation which ought 
not to be longer delayed, I should do so. As it is, there is no 
alternative but to accept the bill with this glaring inequality. 

It is such instances of greed that bring confusion to the prin- 
ciple of protection in the home of its friends. I believe in the 
principle of protection to American industry. It is as firmly 
established as any other prominent principle of American policy— 
as the principle of sound money or the Monroe doctrine. But the 
benefits of this principle can only be adequately enjoyed when 
distributed with absolute fairness and impartiality to all in- 
dustries. The time will come when each American producer 
will demand and receive the same equality of protection to his 
particular industry that he receives in equality of freight rates 
upon the articles he produces. 

There is a vast amount of heresy afloat upon the subject of 
free raw material. There is no warrant for the claim that 
President Taft has declared himself in support of this doctrine. 
He has made no such declaration. He has simply favored put- 
ting some particular items upon the free list as a part of the 
general plan for revision downward, without doing violence to 
the policy of protecting American industries. 

Raw material, in an economic sense, is material in the original 
condition in which nature has left it. There are only two ele- 
ments in wealth—what nature has provided and what man has 
produced. The moment you add labor to nature’s material that 
moment it ceases to be raw material and becomes a product of 
labor more or less complete. 

But raw material as related to particular industries, and as 
the expression is used in tariff discussions, is a relative term 
It depends altogether upon where you begin. The soil and seed 
are the raw material of the farmer, the grass and corn and 
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steer the raw material of the cattle feeder, the hide for the 
tanner, the leather for the manufacturer, and the saddles, har- 
ness, and shoes are the completed products to which each pro- 
ducer has contributed his due measure of labor. Now, applying 
equitably the principle of protection, each of these producers is 
entitled to consideration when we are fixing American tariff 
rates. 

In practical legislation it is not easy to apply the principle 
with fairness and equality. To the New England economist 
raw material is what New England has to buy, and finished 
product is what New England has to sell. Granite in the rough 
is about as near raw material as any that could be named, but 
New England has protection to the extent of 10 cents per cubic 
foot. Someone might otherwise haul a few loads of rock across 
the border. And the tombstone industry retains a duty of 50 
per cent ad valorem. Protection on this item goes one step 
beyond the grave. 

Protection has less to fear from her enemies than from her 
friends. The statesman who revises tariff rates must be able 
to see beyond the boundaries of his district and State. The 
present bill has as few inequalities as any other. But there is 
still much to be desired, 

Mr. Speaker, I am one of those who believe that it is possible 
to realize the dream of a scientific tariff based upon that pro- 
vision of the national platform of the Republican party of last 
June, to wit, a tariff that shall scientifically represent the dif- 
ference in cost of production in every American industry at 
home and abroad. I believe in the establishment of a com- 
mission that will gather together facts and information of a 

‘reliable character on that subject, and when we reach that 
realization we will not haye the present difficulties in making 
an equitable revision of our tariff schedules. 

An era of great industrial progress is awaiting the comple- 
tion of this legislation. Our industries, already in sound con- 
dition, will take a new and vigorous bound. Under the benign 
effects of this act the United States will continue to maintain 
her proud position as the chief commercial nation of the world 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the national Dem- 
ocratic party has profound cause to congratulate itself upon a 
full knowledge of the real condition in which this tariff bill is 
going to the country. Declarations complimentary to the Presi- 
dent of the United States for what he has done recently in 
bringing about a settlement among the Republican conferees in 
their alleged differences will not be a satisfactory answer to the 
masses of the people as to what this bill contains. The people, 
in my opinion, Mr. Speaker, are to-day better informed upon the 
tariff question than they have ever been. They are more intel- 
ligent, and they are better advised as to the distinct promises 
made by the Republicans to reduce the Dingley duties, and when 
a man goes back before them in the next campaign for election 
as a Member of Congress, he will be required, as solemnly 
warned by my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
in speaking about wood pulp, to answer questions which the 
people will ask him, and he will be compelled to answer. 

It will not do for him to say that there was a comparative 
reduction of rates as between the Payne bill and the Aldrich bill. 
That is a mere Republican device to try to mislead. That is 
one of the ordinary, commonplace, accepted characteristics of 
the Republican party. That is not the question. The compari- 
son is going to be made on the basis of the Dingley tariff. It 
was the high charges imposed by the Dingley tariff that the 
people complained of. It was the operations and high rates 
and duties of that law, passed thirteen years ago, that the 
people complain of, and they will accept nothing short of a re- 
duction downward of that law. It must be a real, practicable 
reduction, giving relief to the masses of the people on articles of 
daily use and consumption. For all of these reasons I contend 
that the national Democracy stands a better chance to-day than 
it has ever stood since the civil war on the great question of the 
election of the national House of Representatives and a Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
We have never won a victory since the close of the civil war 
except on the vital principle of tariff reform. 

It is demonstrated by what we have witnessed here in the 
last five months that the leading Republicans realize that they 
send this tariff bill to the country under the most discouraging 
circumstances to their party. They fully realize from the first 
step taken in this tariff legislation to the present hour that the 
public mind has been strongly impressed with the belief that 
a Republican Congress did not intend, honestly and fairly, to 
reduce the tariff according to the promise made to the people. 
That is the condition they face now, and which will continue to 


grow more serious every day until the election for Representa- 
tives next year. Nobody has been fooled-by the ostensible dif- 
ferences and controversies alleged to have existed among the 
Republican conferees which finally brought Mr. Taft in as um- 
pire. The fact is, the leaders among the Republicans charged 
with framing this tariff bill realize that the country had prac- 
tically lost confidence in the Republican party, and under those 
circumstances these “wise men” pushed the President to the 
front to give him the apparent opportunity of getting all the 
credit for reducing the duties of the tariff law, in order to com- 
ply with the promises so often made by the President in his 
public declarations, 

These Republican leaders readily understand that the country 
has far more confidence in the honesty, sincerity, and good in- 
tentions of President Taft than the country has in the leaders 
of the Republican party. We do not say that the items of re- 
duction insisted on by the President are not material, but we 
do contend that the relief granted is not a drop in the bucket 
to what the people were entitled to get under the provisions 
of this bill. We give the President full credit for what he has 
done, and the apt, quick, alert tariff manipulators of his own 
party knew exactly what to do, on what schedules, and what re- 
ductions were necessary to be made to accomplish their end. 
The Democratic party stands to-day more willing and ready 
to assert all of its ancient faith and courage and ability in de- 
fending the rights of the people, the common masses of the peo- 
ple, under the tariff bill, than it has ever been called upon be- 
fore todo. When I go down into my district and get to talking 
to the people, as all of the rest of us will have to do to their 
own people, they will put some pointed questions to me. I have 
heard it said to-day by our distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], and by other gentlemen 
on the Ways and Means Committee, representing the Democ- 
racy, that every reduction made that is worth anything in this 
bill applies to wealth and big corporations and combinations, 
Is that true? Let us take but one instance. 

I have taken a great deal of interest in the cotton schedule. 
I believe that there are certain things upon which the comfort 
of men and women depend. The first is that you must have cloth- 
ing. That is the most vital and important necessity of life. I 
believe that untold harm to the people is found in the cotton 
schedule, and think if we can only understand the manipula- 
tions and workings of that one schedule we will find that it 
is more shocking than anything else that is in this bill. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I am glad to know that even 
in the great body of the Senate of the United States two of 
the “progressive Republican” Senators stood up and fought 
and contended for a reduction in the cotton schedule. They 
earnestly contended for it. They pointed it out lucidly and 
clearly and earnestly. Let us take one feature, and that is 
“mercerized” goods. It is a fact that when they use the lan- 
guage “mercerized or similar process” they haye transferred 
the lowest and cheapest character of cotton goods that the 
masses of the people of the country wear to the class of goods 
used among the rich by way of making it prohibitory. 

When they use the language “or similar process” we all 
understand what that means. We all understand, of course, 
that to “mercerize” simply means to glaze. It is put there 
purposely to give the cloth a glitter and a shine. That is 
classed as the most expensive and costly cotton goods that the 
people get, and is controlled by the great New England mills, 
A lower and inferior class has a shine upon it, and will be 
classed with the mercerized goods because of the language “or 
other similar process,” thus transferring it to the most ex- 
pensive class of cotton goods. The statement of the Republican 
conferees, the statement of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is unable to tell us the increase in the cotton- 
goods schedule. Now, let us look at this thing for a moment. 
Somebody will say to me, because my people are inquisitive, 
“Tell us something about hosiery, about stockings, that the 
people wear, not merely the ladies and the gentlemen, but that 
ev wears.” These items have been greatly advertised 
throughout the country as being one of the chief resources from 
which the stand-pat Republicans intended to“ raise” more 
money, and the people know that blow is at them. 

We have had it said here that we have had “ sockless” Con- 
gressmen, who did not wear socks at all. I have never seen one. 
But I want to call your attention to this. This is the way they 
put it. Take this statement made by the conference report—and 
I am talking now about stockings and hosiery—and if there is 
one item, if there is one article or schedule, that the whole peo- 
ple could be benefited in, it would be in reducing duties on stock- 
ings and hosiery. It is no light matter. It brings in untold 
millions, and how true is it illustrated what our distinguished 
minority leader in his great speech this morning said, that it is 
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upon the articles of wealth they do not reduce duties. What 
do they do and what is done in this bill upon the cheapest class 
of hosiery, the cheapest that goes to the plainest and commonest 
people of this country? They increase the duty on every species 
of hosiery that goes to the common people, and they allow 
that which the wealthy wear to stand as it stands in the Ding- 
ley bill to-day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I desire to call especial attention to Schedule I—cotton—on 
page 3 of the statement of changes in the tariff law by the 
conference report on H. R. 1438: 


This schedule was reconstructed and readjusted to bring the duties 
up to those collected during the first four years of the operation of 
the Dingle law and to the rates then collected under said law. Since 
that time the rates have been lowered, in some cases, from 60 to 6 
per cent by court decisions. These new rates are equivalent to an 
addition, on the whole, of 3 per cent ad valorem increase over that 
collected under the present law for the year 1908. 

Cotton hosiery, fashioned, valued at not more than $1 per dozen. 
from 50 to 70 cents per dozen pairs. More than $1 and less than $1.56 
pea dozen pairs, from 60 cents to 85 cents per dozen pairs. ore 
than $1.50 and not more than $2, from 70 cents to 90 cents per dozen 


rs. 
the remaining rates on stockings are the same as under the present 

W. 

It will be observed that the most innocent and certainly mis- 
leading part of the above schedule consists in the following 
words at the conclusion of said schedule, to wit: The remain- 
ing rates on stockings are the same as under the present law.” 
Any person actuated by ordinary feelings of credulity would 
think that latter clause referred to a very insignificant rate on 
stockings. This item shows the duplicity of the cotton schedule, 
and it is but a sample that appears throughout the whole cotton 
schedule, if the same is carefully investigated. It will be seen 
that stockings valued at not more than $1 per dozen are raised 
in the Payne-Aldrich bill over the Dingley law from 50 to 70 
cents per dozen pairs. This is the class of hosiery used by the 
masses of the people everywhere in this country. It is the 
cheapest kind of stockings. The next, all of the stockings that 
cost more than $1 and less than $1.50 per pair, are raised by 
this Payne-Aldrich bill over the present Dingley law from 60 
cents to 80 cents per dozen pairs. And, again, all stockings 
that cost more than $1.50 and not more than $2 are raised by 
the Payne-Aldrich bill from 70 cents to 90 cents per dozen pairs. 
These constitute three different classes of stockings that quite 
85 per cent of the people of this country use. And yet this bill 
increases largely over the Dingley bill the duties on each one of 
these classes on what the people are absolutely compelled to 
have, 

All the different class of stockings valued at more than 
$2 per dozen pairs, and not more than $3 per dozen pairs, were 
not raised in duty at all and were left at the same rate now 
fixed in the Dingley bill at $1.20 per dozen pairs. All stock- 
ings valued at more than $3 per dozen pairs and not more than 
$5 per dozen pairs, $2 per dozen pairs. All valued at more 
than $5 per dozen pairs, 55 per cent ad valorem. It will be 
seen that the last three different classes of stockings are used 
by the rich people of this country, and yet the duty upon the 
three different classes used by the poor people are largely 
raised and increased, while the latter three classes bought 
by the rich people are left on the same conditions and terms 
in the Dingley bill that have existed for the last thirteen 
years. Can anybody give any reason or any excuse why the 
increased duties should have applied alone to the stockings 
of the common people of the country and not at all to the 
articles worn by the wealthy? Some kind of a lame excuse 
might have been given if a gradual increase had been made 
from top to bottom. But worse than all of it there is added 
„an additional duty on all the foregoing grades of stockings, 
cheap or high, 15 per cent ad valorem.” I could go on and 
review many just such items in this tariff bill, applicable to 
men’s and boys’ cotton gloves, women’s gloves, and other ar- 
ticles used by the masses of the people in their everyday lives. 

The fact stands out in “bold relief” that the Republican 
party in its platform, by its President and its public speakers, 
solemnly promised to reduce the duties under the Dingley law. 
It is perfectly clear that, without including the 25 per cent 
maximum rate left to the judgment of the President, the 
Payne-Aldrich bill increases the tariff burdens of the people 
over the present Dingley law about 1.74 per cent. Not only 
that, but they admit that they intend to make the tax on 
net incomes of corporations a part of the financial system of 
` this country—a law as unjust, inequitable, and unfair and 
discriminating among the people—more so than any law ever 
resorted to in this country before—to get revenue to pay the 
expenses of the Government. This is the first time in the his- 
tory of our Republic that a corporation tax of this kind has 
ever been imposed. It is true that a great deal of passion 
and prejudice in the hands of a demagogue can, for the purposes 
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of appeal to the the passions and prejudices of some people, be 
successfully used, but if it is unjust and unfair such a law will 
have a short life. In addition to this, this Payne tariff bill 
authorizes the issuance of $290,569,000 to be issued for the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, to bear interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent per annum, making an increase of 1 per 
cent in interest over the former issue of $84,631,900 Panama 
bonds issued on 2 per cent interest. The people have a right 
to know why this increase in the interest of Panama bonds. 
Why should this immense amount of money in Panama bonds 
be issued so long in advance of the completion of the canal? 
The Republican party will be called upon by the country for 
an answer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 1 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
grateful to my colleague, Mr. Harrison, from New York, for his 
courtesy in yielding his time to me this evening. 

I like the way, the warlike way, that my insurgent friend the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] addressed himself to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonaworrnH) in the early part of 
his interesting address, but, ike many of the insurgent branch 
of the opposition, the gentleman from Kansas did not go far 
enough. The gentleman from Ohio called the present bill a 
personal victory for Mr. Payne and President Taft. and said the 
victory was over the forces of free trade on the one hand and 
high protection on the other. There was a little girl up in my 
town last week, and one of her elder friends came in and said: 
“Look here, Mary, I understand that you have got a sweet- 
heart,” and she blushingly refused to reply. “ Why,” he said, 
“now listen, little girl; I will give you a quarter if you will tell 
me what his name is,” and she said, in a whisper, “ Why, it is 
Tommy Jones; and about two minutes afterwards she said: 
“Now, if you will give me another quarter, I will tell you who 
my other sweetheart is.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, without any big bribe, I am going to tell the Members here 
to-night whom the other victory and the real victory in this 
fight is over. Your biggest victory is over the great consuming 
masses of this Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
And your biggest victory was gained for the dishonest manu- 
facturers of this Nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrs] told of the 
situation as it looks to a man on the inside looking out—looking 
out for what a great party wanted instead of what the great 
people of this Nation desired. Now, here is how it looks to a 
man on the outside looking in, trying, somewhat vainly, I must 
admit, to find something that the gentlemen on this side may 
commend. It was not a personal victory for either Mr. PAYNE 
or President Taft. It was a personal victory, though somewhat 
unsatisfactory, for the senior Senator from Rhode Island and 
the dishonest manufacturers that he and his kind have always 
represented in that body over there. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] i 

Regarding the victory that you have won over the forces of 
free trade, Mr. LoneworTH, where do you find that element 
existing in this House? Not on this side. Here we have got a 
solid Democratic phalanx standing for an honest tariff on a 
revenue basis. [Applause on the Democratie side.] A tariff 
that would satisfy alike the honest manufacturer and the honest 
American workman; a tariff founded on the principle that 
American goods not controlled by a trust should be protected by 
a duty equal to the difference on the cost of production here and 
abroad, supplemented for revenue purposes by a fair corpora- 
tion tax to continue in force until we are able to give this 
Nation a fair income tax. 

Instead, however, the Republicans have given this Nation a 
miserable makeshift—a purchased comproiise—unsatisfactory 
alike to many of the brightest minds in the Republican party 
and unsatisfactory in the extreme to every Democrat in both 
branches of Congress. I realize that my position with regard to 
the tariff has been criticised by some so-called Democratic” 
Members and by the New York Sun. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not draw my Democracy from the sands of Florida nor 
the bayous of Louisiana; I have not always regarded the New 
York Sun as the source of Jeffersonian truth, even if I do 
occasionally read its editorial and well-edited sporting pages. 

If I ever have a greater love for a manufacturer in my dis- 
trict than I have for my party’s principles, which God forbid, 
and he desired a Republican protective tariff, I will advise him 
to start a factory forthwith in Rhode Island, and then, to make 
assurance doubly sure, maintain branches in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. He will be protected; well protected; maybe 
not to the extent that the woolen manufacturers are protected, 
but enough, for the Senator from Rhode Island has neyer been 
scant in his protection. 
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“Little Rhody” has dominated in this tariff fight, let her be 
given the credit on your side and incidentally the blame of 
70,000,000 of Americans. I can hear now the cheers which will 
greet on your side the passage of the Payne bill. Cheer on and 
on and cheer again, for, my Republican brethren, I know, and so 
does your Chief Executive know, that this will be the last 
chance that you will have to pass amid cheers any important 
legislation. I believe the prophetic words of Mr. Taft will ring 
out from the votes of the American Nation in November, 1910, 
and they will return a bigger Democratic majority to the House 
than it has ever seen since the days of the civil war. 


The honest manufacturers of my district—almost every man 


of them Republican—asked only for a tariff equal to the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad, and the manu- 
facturer who asks for more is dishonest and the party that gives 
more is dishonest. New Jersey asks nothing that she would not 
concede to eyery one of her 45 sisters, and being one of the 
greatest manufacturing States of the Union, is intensely inter- 
ested in the outcome here to-night. But ever honest and loyal 
to the group of States forming this Union, her voice will ring 
out strong and clear against the well-planned robbery of the 
teeming millions of this Nation for the further enrichment of 
the favored few. 

This is not the best bill which even a partially honest Re- 
publican majority might pass, I agree with the lovable and ever 
efficient minority leader [Mr. CLARK], and so well said by my 
friend from New York [Mr. Frrzcrratp], the best parliamenta- 
rian this side has ever produced, that we can not expect too 
much from that side; but I ask you now, in view of the fact 
that the beef trust is known as the meanest and most cowardly 
of all the many combinations fostered by Republican rule—I ask 
you compromising Members of this once great party why did 
not you go the entire distance in curbing this most contemptible 
combination and place all Mexican and Canadian beef, mutton, 
pork, and so forth, on the free list with hides? I realize that 
hides would have never been admitted free if you could have 
passed your bill without so doing; I realize that the Cudahys, 
the Armours, the Swifts, and the Morrises have been good con- 
tributors to your campaign funds, but for once play fair with 
the people—you have given the beef trust millions of their 
hard-earned dollars. Now by placing Canadian and Mexican 
beef on the free list, give the honest American workman a 
chance to buy meat for himself and his family at honest prices. 
The beef trust has received already at your hands its pound 
of flesh—now, I ask you in the name of American manhood to 
stand by the voters who made it possible for you to control this 
House; stand by the American workman whose interests you 
look after so well in your party platforms; stand by 20,000,000 
American homes, whether peopled by Democrats or Republicans; 
forget for once, if you can, the dishonest dollar and legislate 
for the men and women of this American Nation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have received a letter 
from the Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Cleveland, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHARLES S. HAMLIN, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW, 
Boston, Aass., July 13, 1909. 


Hon. Josern F. O'CONNELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Permit me to E ig the hope that when the tariff bill 
is laid before the House on the report of the conference committee, 
you, and the other Democrats in the House, will do all in your power 
to make an effective — protest against its being enacted into law, 
unless—a rather unlikely event—the bill may be changed by the con- 
ference committee so as to bring about a decided reduction in existing 
tarif taxes. 

I fully appreciate that any bill which can pass both Houses must 
be a protective measure, as the Republican party has complete con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress. fhe contest, however, which has 
been waged in Congress may be said scarcely to touch the question of 

rotection, as that term has in the past been understood. The con- 
est, in fact, seems to be between certain Republicans who believe that 
the Republican party enacted a tariff plank in the proceedings of the 
national convention which was meant to convey to the voters, and 
was so understood, a promise to reduce thoroughly and effectively 
existing customs taxes, and on the other hand a powerful faction in 
the party which seems intent upon deliberately disregarding this under- 
standing, and of enacting the most outrageous system of increased 
taxation this country has ever seen. The former class believe that 
the measure of protection should be the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. They maintain, and have success- 
fully demonstrated, that a large number of duties in the bill as it 
left both the House and the Senate, contain a measure of protection 
far higher-than any such difference. 

On the otber hand, the other faction contemptuously disregard na- 
tional pledges and insist that the very highest measure of increased 

rotection shall be meted out to dy ed interests, giving to these 
nterests the right to lay heavy additional burdens of taxation upon the 
consumers of the country. ` 
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In this crisis it would seem the duty of every Democrat to have the 
facts clearly understood. ‘The consumers of the country are not myths, 
as some would have us understand; on the contrary, they are citizens 
of the United States struggling to support themselves and their families 
on limited salaries, and incomes, which haye been materially re- 
duced by the Increased cost of living. They understood the 8 
platform to promise decided reduction of customs taxes. They now 
stand aghast at the evident pe of the leaders, and perhaps of the 
majority of the Republicans Con in defiance of party 9 — to 
greatly increase the existing burdensome taxation, us raising the 

rices of necessaries of life to all consumers in the United States, and 

is wholly for the special profit of certain favored protected interests. 
The only hope for the consumer of the country now Hes with the con- 
ference committee and the President. Little can be hoped from the 
conference committee, but if the Democrats of the House and Senate 
make clear what the 5 for increased taxes really 
means, there is ground for hope that the President of the United States 
will take upon himself the responsibility of vetoing this bill. To this 
end the effort of every Democrat in the House and Senate should be 
steadily directed until the bill either becomes law or is vetoed. If the 
bill in anything like its present form is enacted into law, the people 
of the United States will then take up the matter, and the verdict will 
be speedy and decisive. 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES S. HAMLIN. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Speaker, for more than twelve months a 
dozen or more of the most gigantic and best-trained minds in 
this body have been concentrated in the formulation of this bill, 
and now the remainder of the Members, consisting of about 380 
Representatives of the people, are called upon and required to 
pass upon the final draft, as reported by the conference com- 
mittee, with less than seven hours’ debate, less than seven 
hours to be divided among 391 Members, and yet there are those 
who insist that this House is a deliberative body. I do not wish 
to be understood, however, as complaining of the short time 
allotted to me. Five minutes, perhaps, is really more than an 
humble Member in the rear ranks of the minority should con- 
sume in the discussion of the perplexing and many-sided Payne 
tariff bill. For let it be understood, once and for all, that this 
side of the House is in no wise responsible for the many pre- 
texts and evasions that lurk beneath its misguiding folds. It is 
not our party. It is not our funeral. It will doubtless prove a 
doleful, deathlike procession to many of the liberal Republican 
Members from west of the Allegheny Mountains, who have 
promised their revisionist constituents an actual downward revi- 
sion of the tariff; and it may consign some of the best of them 
to a prolonged political oblivion, perhaps to an eternal political 
grave; but, I insist, it is none of our funeral. The burden of 
explanation is on you, my friends of the majority, and not upon 
us, for we of the Middle West on this side of the Chamber have 
zealously Kept the faith by voting for every reduction which 
your special cloture rules would permit. 

What are you going to do about the promises you made during 
the last campaign? What are you going to do when you return 
to the folks at home fresh from the fruition of this, the latest 
outrage upon the sacred rights of the people? Your failure in 
other regards you will doubtless attribute to the omnipotent 
power of the Speaker of the House; but what are you going 
to do about your promises to revise the tariff downward? You 
can not charge that to your House machine. The Speaker can 
not do the vicarious atonement for you upon that score. You 
sinned away one day of grace when you yoted to refer this bill 
to the conference committee without instructions, and the vote 
on this conference report now is the final crucial test. You 
have your golden opportunity, for it has been announced pub- 
licly and openly, and has not been contradicted, that if a satis- 
factory tariff bill is not enacted by this special session of Con- 
gress, Congress will be reconvened at an early date, and an- 
other opportunity given for tariff legislation. Under these con- 
ditions, if you vote for this bill, you thereby indorse every 
provision in it, every maximum, every minimum, every draw- 
back, every countervailing duty, every joker; in fact, every 
subterfuge concealed beneath its ambiguous phraseology. When 
you cast your vote for this bill you brush aside your last chance 
and can not truthfully lay your failure to keep the faith at the 
door of the Speaker of the House or the House machine. 

The Members from the States carved out of the great western 
plains who support this bill, carrying, as has been shown by the 
gentleman from Illinojs, a duty of from $2.50 to $3.75 on lumber, 
call to my mind a joint political discussion between a Repub- 
lican and a Populist during the early political days of Okla- 
homa. The Republican on this occasion was named Hudson, 
and had formerly been a greenbacker. The Populist had also 
been playing checkers with his past political record. His name 
was Scott, and he had been elevated from the Republican ranks. 
Hudson, the Republican, opened the discussion, and exalted the 
great principles and achievements of the G. O..P. to the blue 
eanopy of heaven, and eternally lambasted the vagaries of Pop- 
ulism to the eternal lower regions. When Scott, the Pop, 
made his reply, he drew forth from his old satchel a copy of a 
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torn and tattered greenback speech i 

son. He read and exhibited this speech as a complete refuta- 
tion to the argument then being made by Hudson. The evidence 
was conclusive and the case looked bad for the Republican oru- 
tor, but Hudson knew of Scott's former political affiliations and 


din ihis rejoinder in a dramatic and frantic manner asked Scott: 


this question: Mr. Scott, did you never make a political utter- 
unce for which you were ashamed, and for which you would 
apologize?” Les,“ said Scott, tersely and frankly, “Will 
you kindly explain to this audience,” said Mr, Hudson, “when, 
where, and what it was?” “Yes,” said Scott, it was when I 
was living in a dugout in southwest Kansas, dirt for the top, 
dirt for the sides, and dirt for the bottom, with nothing but a 
flimsy worn-out quilt hung in the doorway to keep the chilling 
blasts of winter from freezing my shaking frame. I ‘stood 
shaking, shivering, and howling for a high tariff:on lumber.” 

Authority and instructions have been given by ‘the :people ‘for 
a downward revision of ‘the ‘tariff, for an equitable adjustment 
of ‘the ‘tariff laws, and it would seem the height of inconsist- 
ency has been reached, that the very climax of the irony of fate 
has ‘been attained, when such a commission has been placed ‘in 
the ‘hands of the Republican ‘party, ‘a ‘political ‘organization ‘the 
fundamental principle of whose political faith is the protection 
of certain ‘special ‘interests and whose ‘political success depends 
largely on campaign funds contributed by the tariff barons. 

Some ‘day ‘we will have an ‘equitable adjustment of the tariff, 
fair to all parties concerned, including the consumer; but it 
will not be by the Republican party. It can not be done by that 
party, for ‘it ‘is a partisan ‘tribunal with predilection for ‘the 
special interests. Some day the great mass of the people, not 
only from the grand old South ‘and the boundless West, ‘but 
from the ‘thickly populated East, and the people all over ‘this 
great country will awake to the fact that they are ‘being ex- 
ploited and ‘plundered for the benefit of the few tariff barons. 
Then there will be a mighty upheaval. The money changers 
will be driven from ‘the ‘temple. The tariff will ‘be ‘revised. 
We will have an ‘actual, equitable, and fair ‘adjustment of the 
tariff legislation, not in favor of the special interests, but in the 
interest of all the people. Not, I repeat, by a ‘subsidized auxil- 
iary of predatory ‘wealth, but ‘by a just, sensible, and united 
Democracy, backed and fortified ‘by ‘public opinion at last 
aroused to the abuses committed in the name of Republicanism. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, there was inserted in this bill in 
the Senate a corporation tax for the express purpose, as avowed 
by its sponsor, of defeating the income tax desired by the Senate 
and the inheritance tax desired by ‘the House. It seems to be 
a provision which nobody really wants, to take the place of two 
provisions which are very earnestly wanted, and so I wish to 
discuss the comparative merits of the three provisions—the 
inheritance tax which the House adopted, the income tax which 
apparently the Senate was eager to adopt, and the corporation 
tax agreed upon as a compromise. 

I opposed the ‘inheritance tax in the House, but I am aware 
that it is in many ways an ideal tax, easily and equably col- 
Jectible, without ‘inquisition or ‘temptation to fraud, taken at 
the very moment when the victim can best afford it, bearing 
only upon ‘those who have ‘raised themselves above ‘the serious 
struggle for existence, not readily or often avoided, and ‘very 
‘remunerative. I was one of its earnest advocates when it was 
first adopted by the Massachusetts legislature, and my only 


objection to it here is that I think it should be left to the States 


as one of their exclusive sources of revenue. A large number 
of the States have already ‘resorted to it, the tendency there is 
to depend upon it more and more, and I think it but fair we 
should give ‘them an open field in this line of taxation and not 
‘embarrass or‘cripple them by laying our heavy handon the same 
fruitful subject. We may forget here, as we consider how ‘the 
-objects of federal expenditure have broadened in recent years, 
requiring constantly increasing revenues, that a similar growth 
has been expanding in our States and municipalities, that the 
public is constantly assuming ‘burdens and duties toward its 
constituents which were not formerly dreamed of, that the 
tendency ‘is progressive, and that with the growth of expendi- 
tures there must be.a-discovery of new sources of revenue, and 
that the inheritance tax offers an admirable resource which 
will be needed more and doubtless made much more severe and 
- remunerative with coming years. 

‘On the other hand, an income tax must necessarily be a 
national tax if it is to bring in much return. In some of the 
‘speeches in the Senate much ridicule and criticism is vented 
on the assessment of the personalty of rich men, but a little 
reflection would show it is inevitable and no reproach to the 
assessors. A man of wealth is apt to have several houses, and 
the can claim domicile and have his personalty taxed in what- 
sever place he ‘selects and Wms “ If in 


made years before by Hud- | His opinion assessors in one place tax him too heavily it is easy 


Tor him to offer to the assessors of another place to take up 
‘his ‘residence there if they will be lenient, and inasmuch as the 
increase derived from his estate is clear gain to them such an 
2 will not be difficult to make. I remember hearing 

man in Boston, who thought too much was exacted 
peers in personal taxes, going to the assessors of 
town where he had a country home and asking how 
they would doom him if he took up his legal residence 
$ As they ‘hesitated, he remarked, “If I will pay the 
Who e amount you now raise by taxation, you will be satis- 
as, of course, they were—and even then he paid much 
— than his estate was charged with in the city. That may 
be un exaggerated incident, but it is notorious that men move 
‘from place to place to get less taxation, and until human 


nature changes or flxed residence is made compulsory that 


process will continue, and we must count upon it. Quite re- 
cently a wealthy man has moved from Massachusetts to un- 
other Stute in order, as everyone believes, to get lighter taxa- 
tion. Now, exactly the same motives and actions will follow 
if the States attempt on any serious ‘scale an income ‘tax. 
Some State or States, in order to tempt within their limits the 
men of large incomes, will impose on them a very low tax, and 
will gradually have centralized there the large fortunes of the 
country, much to the advantage of themselves and their ‘citi- 
zens, but thereby wholly annulling and preventing the fair 
application of the tax in the country at large. We have had 
‘this experience with the personalty taxes, and the same mo- 
tives and opportunities must produce the same result with the 
Mmeome tax. If it is to be levied at all with fairness and effi- 
ciency, it must be national, so that simple change of ‘residence 
can not avoid it. 

The ‘same objection does not hold against the inheritance tax, 
for men as a rule are not so anxious about their property when 
their own use of it is over. They seldom recognize that deathis 
imminent and will not be apt to change their legal residence in 
order that their heirs may at some ‘uncertain future date escape 
a tax. ‘Consequently au inheritance tax can be fearlessly en- 
forced by the States. 

I am glad to see the income tax in the form of a constitu. 
‘tional amendment instead of part of this bill. I ‘should be 
very ‘sorry to see that issue come again before the Supreme 
‘Court, however ‘they might decide it. That court has the 
‘respect and confidence of the American people. We all wish 
it to be looked up to with increasing reliance as a last resort, 
where in troublous times waves of popular passion will be unfelt 
and a calm and safe refuge found ‘from partisan ‘strife. Some 
‘things have happened of late years to suggest doubt whether it 
is really so aloof as we love to think from the ordinary motives 
which govern human conduct, and whether the austere supe- 
riority to ‘mortal frailties which we ‘wish to ascribe to it ‘still 
exists. None of us wish to see u shifting and dissenting court, 
but all wish that there shall be one ‘branch of the Government 
where ‘at least impartiality, uniformity, and consistency muy ‘be 
assured. And so I am glad that this vexed ‘question of ‘the 
constitutionality of the income tax was not again sent to the 
court by this bill to create the inevitable conflict and dissent 
‘there, and although it has always seemed ‘to me that the weight 
of argument was with Justice White in his dissenting opinion, 


yet I think it much better that the judgment of the court be 


acquiesced in as conclusive, and that the will of the people be 
expressed by an amendment to the Constitution, rather than by 
a reversal of the court. I should dislike to see any corrobora- 
tion of Mr. Dooley's gibe that the Supreme Court follows the 
election returns. 

I think the right to levy an income tax ought to be vested in 
the Nation. It is à resource which it may need and ought to 
possess, and it is no answer to say that we already have ‘the 
power with the limitation that it must be apportioned among 
the States aecording to population, because an income ‘tax ‘so 
apportioned would bear so unfairly and ludicrously that it could 
never be enacted. 

There are, of course, serious, inevitable, and unanswerable 
objections to any income tax. It is always a choice of evils, 
a weighing of counterbalancing arguments and difficulties, 
Throwing open to everybody one’s private affairs and business 
profits is unpleasant and undesirable, and the opportunity for 
fraud and the premium -on perjury is great; but aside from 
these obvious and much discussed objections there are others 
which to me have much weight. The menace to the ‘protective 
system can not be ignored. In that system the country seems 
generally to have acquiesced, und it seems now to be more firmly 
established as our ‘national policy thun ever before. The de- 
bates and votes on the pending tariff bill have indicated a more 
widespread recognition of its advantages by Members of both 
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branches of Congress than on any previous occasion. But it 


still has its inveterate foes. And an income tax, levied on the 
rich, will give the demagogue great opportunity to appeal to 
class feeling and the envy of wealth and to increase its yield 
and make customs duties unnecessary and a high tariff super- 
fluous. And there is also great intrinsic danger of an unjust 
levy, for the larger the field the greater is the danger of injus- 
tice. In small communities, where the rich and poor know each 
other, though there may not be kindly feeling, the sense of jus- 
tice and fair play is strong. Before the day of great corpora- 
tions, when the head of each business knew his subordinates, 
though there may have been personal ill will, it was tempered by 
acquaintance. A mob is always more unfair and cruel than its 
individuals, And so I think when a tax levy extends over a 
vast country like ours and strikes a class against whom much 
can fairly be said and whom it is popular to attack, when the 
different sections are unacquainted and sometimes antagonistic, 
when selfish advantages will accrue to some, there is great 
danger that an income tax will often be levied not from fairness 
and justice, but from envy and hatred and selfishness. Still 
all taxes are disagreeable and have their defects, and I think 
the Nation should have this power over incomes, though I fear 
it will be used much more freely than my judgment will 
commend. 

I think it is fairer than the corporation tax. I can see no 
justice in treating these artificial creatures of the States more 
harshly than their individual competitors in business. While 
the vast aggregations of capital which have excited the fears 
and legislation of the past few years gain perhaps enough ad- 
vantage from their franchise to properly pay a special tax, we 
must not forget that it has become habitual, from motives of 
convenience, to incorporate very modest and small business con- 
cerns, and that there are thousands of them which will feel 
themselves discriminated against and robbed in favor of their 
equally large individual competitors. 

Of course I appreciate that it is intended not to tax the 
franchise; that inasmuch as a State can not tax the franchise 
of a federal corporation, it would seem inconsistent to hold that 
the Nation can tax the franchise of a state corporation; and 
therefore the law has been carefully and ingeniously drafted to 
ayoid the difficulty, and by using the very language of the Su- 
preme Court to appear as already having its approval and in- 
dorsement. But I do not think cunning language will divert 
the court from the substance; and while this whole subject of 
the constitutionality of taxation has become wrapped in a cloud 
of doubt and refined into most intricate and involved and ques- 
tionable distinctions, yet it seems to me it is quite uncertain 
what the decision of the court on this law will be, and that in 
endeavoring to evade one constitutional difficulty we have 
rushed into another, 


Of course the tax will not be generally unpopular. Polit- 
ically it may not be a mistake, for the great majority of the 
people are not stockholders in any corporation, and may not 
only look with indifference on taxing them, but very likely will 
take pleasure in that fact, regardless of the revenues brought in. 
A corporation has no friends; and just as in a former age it 
was only necessary to charge one with being a heretic or a witch 
to excite universal detestation, so to-day the word “ trust.” has 
a similar opprobrium. But such waves of popular feeling are 
extreme and often unreasonable, and it is dangerous to take 
advantage of them to accomplish any end not strictly just, for 
it may rouse an appetite and tendency which is ruinous and 
uncontrollable. 

The great menace of the income tax, to my mind, is that it 
will not be reserved for emergencies, but will be used as an 
outlet for envy and hatred; but that tax is intrinsically fair 
and equable. The corporation tax is subject to the same dan- 
ger, intensified by the fact that it is not originally fair. It 
has one excellent result much relied on by its authors which I 
heartily approve—it opens the way to a publicity which many 
agree is alone a sufficient cure for our trust evils and which 
everyone will be glad to see tested and will hope may prove 
effective, for it is the simplest and fairest and easiest of all 
remedies offered. I admit if this shall prove the result, the law 
will have vindicated itself and been worth the experiment. 

But I do not think for revenue purposes any of these leaps 
in the dark are necessary. The new tariff may exceed expecta- 
tions. Certainly there is every reason to expect a speedy ex- 
pansion of business, and such temporary expedients as we have 
tested before can easily fill the temporary gap. 

Moreover, there is the other possibility which is seldom 
alluded to, but which is ever with us—a reduction of expenses. 
To my mind the indifference of the people to our increasing 
outlay is one of the most disheartening signs of the time. The 
country has apparently become so vast that each district loses 


all sense of responsibility, considers only what it can extract 
for itself from the Treasury, and if it fares well is willing that 
others should do the like, and gives no heed to economy or 
reason. The Treasury is one huge reservoir from which each 
wishes to draw for his favorite project and which must be kept 
full enough to supply his needs. Of course Representatives must 
reflect the views of their constituents, and hence with the vast 
projects now in the air it is difficult to see any limit to the 
money demanded unless there is some change of sentiment. And 
if when such a state of mind prevails a corporation tax or an 
income tax is initiated, the extent to which it may be pushed 
is frightful. 

To have some check on an income tax, some assurance that 
it will not be unjustly levied, I think the English practice should 
be followed, and the exemption should be small. I think in 
England it is $800. Then our ordinary current expenses should 
be paid from customs and internal revenue, and only when they 
prove insufficient should other taxes be resorted to. If with 
the income tax which would bear upon the rich and well to do 
should be coupled a small tax on some article which the whole 
people use, such as tea and coffee, large enough so that they 
would feel the sting, though not burdensome, then the whole 
people, the rich and poor alike, would inevitably take an inter- 
est in national expenditures, would approve the party which 
was economical and punish the extravagant. Such is now the 
case in our States and municipalities. An expensive adminis- 
tration is followed by high taxes and judged accordingly, but 
there is no motive for economy on the part of the Nation, and 
unless some is supplied there must ensue wanton extravagance. 

This administration has made a most commendable effort to 
prune its estimates and reduce expenses, but Congress, reflect- 
ing the popular will, has always been the final arbiter, and un- 
less there is a change of heart there no permanent improvement 
can be expected, and any new and popular source of revenue will 
be apt to lead to new and unnecessary outlays. But the corpora- 
tion tax is in the bill. There is no way of voting against it 
except by defeating the whole tariff bill and commencing again 
that wearisome series of compromises, which has already occu- 
pied five months and whose success, if begun anew, would be 
even more doubtful. So those of us who distrust this new 
departure can only vote for it as we do for many other provi- 
sions of this bill, with reluctance and dislike, and state in the 
Record our dilemma and our opinion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I yield the rest of 
my time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON]. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, let me thank the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] for the privilege of saying the last 
word for the Democrats in this debate. In closing this debate 
for those on this side of the Chamber my regret is that I am 
limited by the rule adopted to-day confining this discussion to 
so brief a time. I heartily wish that I had the opportunity to 
show the many injustices and inequalities of this bill. I would, 
if my time permitted, show, I think, the sectionalism of the 
measure. This bill is full of jokers and snakes. It is in no 
wise a redemption of the promise of the Republican party to 
revise the tariff downward. It is a mass of deception and coy- 
ert favoritism to the special interests that control the Repub- 
lican party. It in no wise reduces the tariff in the interest of 
the consumer, the ultimate consumer, if you please, the man that 
pays the tariff tax. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This 
bill increases the tax on the poor man’s tobacco about 35 per 
cent and leaves his blanket taxed 180 per cent. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] said that the country would accept 
this bill as a satisfactory piece of legislation. That I deny, for 
the country will know that this is a false answer to the promise 
of a downward revision of the tariff. [Applause.] When the 
consumers who pay the taxes are heard from they will deny 
that assurance so gleefully uttered by the gentleman from New 
York. 

That gentleman said another thing in which time will prove 
him to be a false prophet. He said that the operation of this 
bill when enacted into law would not stop the turning of the 
wheels of a single factory or mill in the United States. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has just given us an in- 
stance where, if this bill as reported by the conference com- 
mittee becomes a law, the paper mills of the United States will 
be soon compelled to stop operations; that is to say, those out- 
side of New England. Mr. Speaker, it is well known to us that 
a few New England States have well-nigh controlled the legis- 
lation and the fiscal policy of the United States for many years. 
Her Senators and Representatives have in this bill, as in tariff 
bills heretofore enacted by the Republican party, secured what 
their comparatively small section of the country has desired. 
The interests of the masses of our common country have been 
ignored, and the mighty West and the great South have been 
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forgotten by the framers of this measure. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] In this bill New England gets everything 
she wants. She is given prohibitive protection against pulp 
wood and wood pulp from Canada. She is given prohibitive pro- 
tection against print paper from foreign countries, She is given 
hides free of tariff and has her shoes and leather protected by a 
tariff against foreign competition. z 

And, Mr. Speaker, another striking sectional feature of this 
bill as reported by the conference committee is made manifest 
by the fact that the bill as it passed the House taxed jute and 
jute butts and bagging made therefrom, used in wrapping our 
cotton for market. The Senate put these on the free list, but 
the conference committee restored the duty on bagging but left 
jute and jute butts, from which bagging is made, on the free 
list for the additional benefit of the bagging trust. This trust 
has a factory in Indiana and factories in Massachusetts and 
New York. The Republican party put binding twine on the free 
list long ago for the benefit of the grain growers. This was 
right. But why should not the cotton grower have his bagging, 
in which he wraps his cotton, duty free? Especially ought 
bagging to be free of duty when we consider that the Govern- 
ment has never derived more than about $118,000 of revenue in 
any year from the tariff on this commodity used by the cotton 
producer, and the bagging trust has derived about $1,000,000 per 
annum from the shelter afforded by the tariff tax. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, another thing that the discussion of this bill has 
demonstrated, and that is that sooner of later, soon I think, 
Congress will pass a graduated or graded income tax. It will 
become, in my judgment, a permanent feature of the fiscal 
policy of the Government. [Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed two minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I object. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well; if the truth that I have told and 
propose to tell hurts you, then I do not complain at your objec- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
time can not be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Of course if the gentleman from New York 
does not want to hear any more truth, that is all right, 

Mr. PAYNE. You can not extend debate. 

Mr. McCALL. Mr. Speaker, I always listen to the gentleman 
from Missouri, who is the leader of the minority party, with a 
great deal of pleasure, although I do not find myself usually in 
agreement with his conclusions; but he demonstrated abso- 
lutely to-day two propositions, He first stated that he could 
take two men, expert in the use of figures, and could prove two 
antagonistic conclusions with reference to the tariff. The fig- 
ures would not lie, but the experts would. And he then pro- 
ceeded to present à set of figures to the House which proved that 
he must have employed the services of the most accomplished 
liar in North America. [Laughter.] And I am not questioning 
the figures at all, but the conclusions to which they appear to 
lead. His expert had taken up the different schedules of the 
pending bill, and attempted to show that it gave no practical re- 
duction, and he employed figures to reach the conclusion in this 
way: He took the revenues that are now derived under these 
schedules and the revenues that he “ figures” will be derived 
under the proposed bill, and he calculated up from the difference 
in the revenues that the reduction was practically nothing. But 
what a transparent fallacy was involved! It has been the con- 
tention of nobody that the bill before the House was going to re- 
duce the revenues at the custom-houses. On the other hand, we 
have had it in view to increase those revenues. If we had made 
the duties prohibitive, there would be no revenue, and by this 
method it would be argued that we had revised the tariff down- 
ward. . 
We might have brought in a bill founded on the English sys- 
tem, where upon five articles alone, counting liquors as one, 
they produce a revenue at the custom-house of more than 
$158,000,000. Multiply that by 2, which is about the ratio of 
our population to that of Great Britain, and we should produce 
over $317,000,000 upon those five articles. A tariff bill like that 
would be a free-trade tariff; and yet, upon the theory of the 
gentleman’s expert, we should have produced no downward re- 
vision of the tariff, because the revenues would not have been 
decreased. 
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amount of about $5,000,000,000 every year. 
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Then the gentleman demonstrated another fact. Those of us 
who have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Clark know that she is 
a woman of remarkably good sense. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri proceeded to prove that fact to the House by saying that 
after she had read Mr. Payne's report she said his tariff bill 
would save to the American people $5,000,000,000 every year. 
That, to my mind, was a highly sensible observation. 

Now let us look at the striking fact brought out by the statis- - 
tics that were produced by the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. He shows that we have reduced duties 
upon articles which are consumed in the United States to the 
Well, what is the 
Democratic theory? 

The Democratic theory is that the people are not merely 
taxed upon goods that are entered at the custom-house, but 
there is also an equivalent tax put on all those commodities pro- 
duced in the United States and consumed here. Whether that 
theory is true in its extent or not, there is no doubt that cus- 
toms duties upon goods in many cases increase the price to 
the consumer of the same kind of goods produced in this 
country; and when the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means shows that this bill decreases the duty upon articles 
consumed by the American people, necessary articles, to the 
amount of $5,000,000,000 a year, and that it only increases the 
duties upon goods consumed to the amount, excluding luxuries, 
of $272,000,000 a year, it seems to me he has demonstrated con- 
clusively the tendency of this bill. 

It is said that this is not a revision downward. Why, it is 
impossible for any fair-minded man to take these schedules and 
to go through them from beginning to end and deny that it is 
the most effective revision downward undertaken by any tariff 
bill ever presented to the American Congress. 

You can count on the fingers of one hand in the chemical 
schedule the increases, if you leave out luxuries, while there is 
a whole page of decreases, and among them the great chem- 
icals—sulphate of ammonia, which is put upon the free list, va- 
rious forms of lead, various forms of potash—those chemicals 
that enter into manufacture and into the consumption of our 
people. 

And then take the iron and steel schedule. We begin by 
making a reduction from 40 cents to 15 cents a ton in the 
duty upon iron ore, which lies at the basis of all manufac- 
tures of iron and steel. We reduced the duty upon pig iron, 
which is used by so many industries, from $4 to $2.50 a ton. 
We reduced the duty on scrap iron from $4 to $1 a ton. We 
cut in two the duty on steel rails. The steel schedule pre- 
sents a reduction which amounts practically to cutting it in 
two. Yet we have adjusted these cuts to the conditions of the 
industry, and we believe that they will not result in harming 
any part of this country. The duty upon coal is cut 33 per 
cent. The duty upon petroleum and its products is remoyed 
altogether. 

And so it is throughout the whole bill. Take the duty upon 
hides. They haye been upon the free list ever since we have 
been a nation, with the exception of two or three intervals, 
and this bill places them there again. We do not believe that 
it will in any way affect the cattle-growing industry in this 
country; but the removal of the duty is far more than com- 
pensated for by the radical cuts made in leather, in boots and 
shoes, in harness and saddlery. In these paragraphs the duties 
are practically cut in two. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the House is: Shall this 
report be voted up or shall it be voted down? If it is voted 
down, you bring in chaos; you throw open all these hundreds 
of differences to amendment. You will see nothing but dis- 
integration. You will not have tariff revision at this session, 
if, indeed, you have it at the next. The question before the 
House is: Shall we sustain a Republican President? Shall we 
earry out the pledges of a Republican platform? 

Mr. Taft, when he was a candidate for the Presidency, took 
the people into his confidence and frankly announced that if he 
were elected he would attempt to bring about a revision of the 
tariff downward upon ‘the lines of protection. That policy 
beyond question is reflected in this bill. It is a great govern- 
ment measure. It is one of the most monumental measures 
ever presented to an American Congress. It is a measure the 
passage of which is desired by a Republican President. It is 
the first great policy of his administration. I say to you it 
would be most damaging to him, it would be most damaging to 
the cause of a revision of the tariff, either up or down, if enough 
Republicans withheld their votes from this measure to defeat 
it. It would, at the threshold of his administration, subject 
him to a damaging repulse, and it would keep aliye agitation; 
it would keep uncertainty hanging over business. 
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My friend from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] does not want this re- 
port to be accepted because he thinks that the cut on print 
paper from $6 and $8 a ton to $3.75 a ton is not sufficiently 


drastic. On the other hand, the gentlemen who represent the 
great paper- produeing districts of the country believe that a cut 
even to $3.75 will produce disaster. This is only an illustration 
of the difficulties we shall face. We will have many conflicting 
views of this kind. If this report is thrown open, the gentle- 
man from Illinois will probably not see his views prevail, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Marnrl may not see his 
views prevail. If in a tariff bill applying to some 4,000 articles 


every duty must first be adjusted to please everybody, or, in- 


deed, anybody, we should never have legislation. From neces- 
sity such a bill involves compromises. Some of the provisions 
of this bill, standing alone, I should vote against. But as a 
whole I believe it a righteous measure, and as such it will have 
my vote. We will have a conflict of forces, we will have dis- 
integration and chaos, if the report is voted down; and in the 
interests of good legislation, and to put upon the statute books 
what I believe is, upon the whole, as good a tariff law as was 
ever passed by the American Congress, I appeal to the Members 
upon this side of the Chamber to give their votes in favor of 
the report. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
aa committee, and on that I demand the previous ques- 


Whe SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MANN. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 196, nays 181, 
not voting 11, as follows: 


YEAS—196. 
Alexander, N. Y. Eills 328 Ohio Payne 
Allen Elvins Joyce Pearre 
Ames — ee Kahn Perkins 
Andrus Es Kennedy, Iowa Plumley 
Anthony Fairchild Kennedy, Ohio Poindexter 
Austin Fassett Kinkaid, X Pratt 
Barchfeld Fish —— Pray 
Barclay Focht Knowland Prince 
Foelker Kopp Reeder 
Bartholdt Fordney Kronmiller Reynolds 
Bates Foss K Roberts 
Bennet, N. Y. Foster, Vt. Lafean Rodenberg 
Bennett, Ky. Foulk Langham Seott 
Bingham Fowler Langley Sheffield 
Boutell Fu Law Simmons 
Bradley Gaines Lawrence Slem 
Broussard Gardner, Mass. pce (ihn Smith, Cal. 
Brownlow Gardner, Mich. Lo Smith, Iowa 
Burke, Pa. Gardner, N. J. Loudenslager Smith, Mich 
Burke, S. Dak, Garner, Pa. den Snapp 
Burleigh Gillett in Stafford 
Butler Goebel McCall Steenersop 
Calder Gocd McCrea Sterling 
Calderhead Graft McGuire, Okla. Stevens, Minn. 
Campbell Graham, Pa, McKinlay, Cal. Sturgiss 
Capron Grant McKinley, III. Sulloway 
Cassidy Greene McKinney —— 
Chapman Griest McLachlan, Cal. Tawne 
Cocks, N. Y. Guernsey MeLaughlin, Mich. Taylor, Ohio 
Cole amer MeMorran Tener 
Hamilton Madden Thistlewood 
C „Pa. Hanna su Thomas, Ohio 
Cowles Ha Martin, S. Dak. ison 
Creager Hawley Miller, Kans. Tirrell 
Crow ayes Millington ‘ownsend 
Heald ell Volstead 
Currier Henry, Conn. Moon, Pa. Vreeland 
1 Higgins Moore, Pa. Wan 
Davidson Hi Morehead Washburn 
Dawson Hinshaw Morgan, Mo. eeks 
Denby Holltagewort® Morgan, Okla Wheeler 
Diekema „N. Morse iley 
Dodds Howell, Utah. Murphy Wilson, III. 
Hubbard, I Olcott a te 
Dra u owa co s, Iowa 
Driscoll, M. E. Hubbard, W. Va. Olmsted Woodyard 
Hughes, W. Va. A 4 Young, Mich. 
Dwi Hull, Iowa Parker oung, Z 
ada ee Ky. Humphrey, Wash. Parsons peaker 
NAYS—181. 
Adair Byrd Cullop 
Adamson Byrns Davis Garner, Tex, 
Candler De armond Gar ett 
Alexander, Mo. Cantrill Den „Md. 
Anderson Carlin ver Gill, Mo. 
Ansbe Carter Dickson, Miss. G 
Ash Cary ies Gilmore 
Barnhart Clark, Fla Dixon, Ind. Glass 
Bartlett, Ga. Clark, Mo. Driscoll, D. A. Godwin 
Tex. ton Ed a. Goldfogle 
Bell, Ga. Cline Ellerbe Gordon 
hne Collier Estopinal Goulden 
Conry Ferris Graham, III. 
Borland Cooper, Wis. y Gregg 
Bowers drey Fi 1d Griggs 
Covington „Va. Gronna 
Bu Cox, I Floyd, Ark. Hamill 
Burleso: Cox, Ohio Fornes Hamlin 
Burnett Cravens Foster, III. Hammond 


Hardwick Lenroot Padgett 
Hard Lever P: 
Harrison bergh Palmer, A. M. 
mar dsay Patterson 
n Livingston Peters 
Helm oyd Pickett 
H „Tex. McDermott Pou 
H on cHenry Pujo 
Howard Macon R: y 
Hughes, Ga. Madison Randell, Tex. 
Hughes, N Maguire, Nebr. Ransdell, La 
Hall, T Rauch 
Humphreys, Miss. Martin, Colo. Reid 
Ma Rhinock 
Jamieson Ma Richardson 
Johnson, Ky. Milter, Minn. jordan 
Johnson, S. C. Moon, Tenn. Robinson 
ones Moore, Tex Rathermel 
Keliher Morrison Rucker, Colo. 
endall oss Rucker, Mo. 
ead, N. J. Murdock Sabath 
Kitchin Nelson Saunders 
Korbly Nicholls Shackleford 
Lamb Norris harp 
Lassiter ye Eppan 
Latta O'Connell Sherley 
Lee Oldfield e 
NOT VOTING—11. 
Bartlett, Nev. Hobson Lovering 
Cra uf | Mudd 
Hitchcock Keifer Russell 


So the previous question was ordered. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Loverryc with Mr. RUSSELL. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. BARTLETT of Nevada. 
Mr. Hurr with Mr. HITCHCOCK. 


Mr. Sperry with Mr. CRAIG, 


Sm: 
Smith, Tex. 
Southwick 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from New York, to recommit the bill to the confer- 


ence committ 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In order to save time, Mr. Speaker, 
I will demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 191, 
not voting 11, as follows: 


Adair 
Adamso) 


Aiken 
Alexander, Mo. 
Anderson 


YEAS—186. 
Estopinal Jones 
Keliher 
Finley Kendall 
Fitzgerald Kinkead, N. J. 
ood, Va. itchin 
Floyd, Ark Korbly 
Fornes Lamb 
Foster, III Lassiter 
Gallagher Latta 
Garner, Lee 
arrett Lenroot 
Gill, Md. Lever 
Gill, Mo. Lindbergh 
Gillespie Lindsay 
Gilmore er tae 
Goldfogh McDermott 
e cHenry 
od Macon 
Gordon Madison 
Goulden Maguire, Nebr. 
Graham, Ill. 
Gregg Martin, Colo. 
Gronna Ma 
ami Miller, Minn. 
Hamlin Moon. Tenn. 
Hammond Moore, Tex. 
Hardwick Morrison 
Hard, Moss 
Harrison —— 
augen elson 
Ha Nicholls 
Hefin Norris 
Helm Nye 
Henry, Tex. O'Connell 
Houston Oldfield 
Ho Padgett 
Hubbard, Iowa Pa 
Hughes, Ga. Palmer, A. M. 
ughes, N. J. tterson 
Hull, Tenn. Peters- 
Humphreys, Miss. Pickett 
James Poindexter 
Jamieson Pou 
Johnson, Ky. Pujo 
Johnson, 8. C. Rainey 
NAYS—191. 
Bartholdt Burke, Pa. 
Bates Burke, S. Dak. 
Bennet, N. Y. Burl 
Bennett, Ky. Butler 
B Calder 
1 Cal d 
Bradley Campbell 
Broussard Capron 
Brownlow dy 
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Crow 
Crumpacker 


vins 
Englebr ight 
Esch = 
Fairchild 
Fa t 


Bartlett, Ney. 
Craig 
Gillett 


Greene Loud 
Griest Loudenslager 
Guernsey Lowden 
Hamer Lundin 
Hamilton MeCall 
Hanna Creary 
Hawley McGuire, Okla. 
Hayes McKinlay, Cal, 
Heald McKinley, III. 
Henry, Conn, McKinney 
Higg ns McLachlan, Cal. 
Hill McLaughlin, Mich.Snapp 
Hinshaw McMorran 8 
Hollingsworth Madden 
Howell, N. J. Maby - 
Howell, Utah Martin, S. Dak. 

owland Miller, Kans, 
Hubbard, W. Va. Millington 
Husnes, W. Va. Mondell 
Hull, Iowa Moon, Pa 
Humphrey, Wash. Moore, Pa 
Johnson, hio Morehead 

oyce Morgan, Mo. 
Kahn Morgan, Okla. 
Keifer orse 
Kennedy, Iowa Murphy 
Kennedy, Ohio Needham 
Kinkaid, Febr. Olcott 
52 Imsted 
Knowland Palmer, H. W. 
Kopp Parker 
Kronmiller Parsons 
Küstermann Payne 
Lafean Pearre 
Langham Perkins 
Langley Plumley 
Law ratt 
Lawrence Pray 
Longworth Prince 

NOT VOTING—11, 

Hitchcock Lovering 
Hobson Mudd 
Huf Russell 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


ence report. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 


Reeder 

es a a 
Roberts 
ponerse 


Seo 
Sheffield 
Simmons 


— 

Smith, Cal. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith. Mich. 


taff ord 
Sterling 
rita Minn. 


Thistlewood 
Thomas, Ohio 


Young, or 
You 


The ea 


Welse 


Mr. Speaker, the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 


yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 195, nays 183, 
not voting 10, as follows: 


Alexander, N. Y. 
Alten 

Ames 
Andrus 
Anthony 
Austin 
Barchfeld 
Barclay 
Barnard 
Bartholdt 
Bates 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Ky. 
Bingham 
Boutell 


Calderhead 
Campbell 
Capron 
Cassidy 
Chapman 
Cocks, N. Y. 


ro j 
Crumpacker 
Currier 
Dalzell 
Davidson 


Draper 
Driscoll, M. E. 
Durey 


Adair 
Adamson 


Aiken 
Alexander, Mo. 


YEAS—195. 


Dwight Humphrey, Wash. palmer, H. 
Edwards, Ky. Johnson, Oh hio Parker pá 
Ellis oyce arsons 
Elvins Kahn Payne 
Englebright Kennedy, Iowa Pearre 
Esch Kennedy, Ohio Perkins 
Estopinal Kinkaid, Nebr. Pickett 
Fairchild Snapo Plumley 
Fassett Knowland Pratt 
Fish Kopp Pray 
Focht Kronmiller Prince 
Foelker Kiistermann Reeder 
Fordney Lafean Reynolds 
Foster; VE =. . TERRA Hodenbe 

oster, wangley enber; 
Foulkrod w ott x 
Fowler Lawrence Sheffield 
Fuller Longworth Simmons 
Gaines Lou Klem 
Gardner, Mass. Loudenslager Smith, Cal. 
Gardner, Mich. Lowden Smith, Iowa 
zardner, N. J. Lundin Smith, Mich. 
Garner, Pa. MeCall Snapp 
Gillett McCreary Stafford 
Goebel McGuire. Okla, Sterling 
Good McKinlay, Cal. tu 
Graft McKinley, III. Sulloway 
Graham, Ta MeKinney 8 

rant McLachlan, Cal. Taw 
Greene McLaughlin, Mich. Taylor, Ohio 
Griest MeMorran 
Guernsey Madden Thistlewood 
Hamer Madison Thomas, Ohio 
Hamilton Malby Tilson 
Hanna Martin, S. Dak. Tirrell 
Hawley iller, Kans. ‘Townsend 
Hayes Mi meron Vreelan 
Heald Mondell Wanger 
Henry, Conn. Moon, Pa Washburn 
Higgins Moore, Pa. eeks 
Hill Morehea Wheeler 
Hinshaw Morgan, Mo. Wiley 
Hollingsworth Morgan, Okla. Wilson, III 
Howell, N. J. Morse Wood, 
Howell, Utah Murphy Woodyard 
Howland ham Young, Mich 
Hubbard. W. Va. Norris Young, N. X. 
Hughes, W. Va. Olcott The Speaker 
Hull, Iowa Olmsted 

NAYS—183. 

Andersun Bartlett, Ga. Booher 
Ansberry Beall, Tex. Borland 
Ashbrook Bell, Ga. Bowers 
Barnhart Boehne Brantley 


Bu Gill, Mo. Lassiter Richardson 
Burleson Gillespie Latta Riordan 
Burnett ilmore Robinson 
Byrd Glass Lenroot Rothermel 
Byrns Godwin ver Rucker, Colo, 
Candler Goldfogle Lindbergh Rucker, Mo 
Cantrill Gordon Lindsay Sabath 
Carlin Goulden Livingston Saunders 
Carter Graham, III Lloyd Shackleford 
Cary rege rmott Sharp 
Clark, Fla. Griggs 1 Sheppard 
Clark, Mo. Gronna Sherley 
Clayton Hamill Maguire, Nebr. Sherw 
line Hamlin Sims 

Collier Hammond Martin, Colo. Sisson 
Conry Hardwick Maynard Slayden 
Covington achat 45 Small 
Cox, Ind. Harrison Miller, Minn, Smith, Tex. 
Cox, Ohio Haugen Moon, Tenn. Southwick 

vens — Moore, Tex. Sparkman 
Cullop Heflin Morrison Spight 
Davis Helm Moss Stanley 
be 3 Henry, Tex. Murdock Steenerson 

3 Lelson Stephens, Tex. 
Deny ver How: Nicholls Stevens, Minn. 
Dickson, Miss. Hubbard, Iowa Nye Sulzer 
Dies Hughes, Ga. O'Connell Talbott 
Dixon, Ind. Hughes, N. J. Oldfield Taylor, Ala. 
Driscoll, D. A. Hull, Tenn. Padgett Taylor, Colo. 
Edwards, Ga, Humphreys, Miss. Page Thomas, Ky. 
Ellerbe James Palmer, A. M. Thomas, N. C. 
Ferris Jamieson Patterson Tou Velle 
Finley Johnson, Ky. Peters Underwood 
Fitzgerald Johnson, S. C. Poindexter Volstead 
Flood, Va. ‘ones Pou Wallace 
Floyd, Ark. Keifer Pujo Watkins 
Fornes Keliher Rainey ebb 
Foster, Ill. Kendall Randell, Tex. Wickliffe 
Gallagher Kinkead, N. J. Ransdell, La. Willett 
Garner, Tex. Kitchin Rauch Wilson, Pa. 
Garrett Korbly Reid Woods, Iowa 
Gill, Md. Lamb Rhinock 
NOT VOTING—10, 

Bartlett, Nev. er Mudd Weisse 
Crai; Russell 
Hitchcock Ponting Sperry 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Payne, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of explaining 
my objections to this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. JAMES. I make the point of order that under the rule 
adopted by the House the gentleman has the right to extend his 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Vermont objects. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
that there is general leave to print under the order adopted 
to-day. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understand that, but I want this consent 
for the purpose stated. 

Several Mrateers, Regular order! 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 9135) to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes, and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration and that the statement of the conferees 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman presents a conference re- 
port on the Philippine tariff and asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report, and for its im- 
mediate consideration. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would ask the 
gentleman what is the necessity for this? 

Mr. HILL. There are a great many Members who want to 
get away. 

Mr. MANN. And who want a chance to vote on the report 
without seeing it. 

Mr. HILL. I do not think there is any objection to it. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, and the conference re- 
port (H. Rept. No. 22) will be printed under the rules, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Borne, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. ApAMson, indefinitely, on account of sickness in family. 
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To Mr. Bowers, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 


family. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 
j ADNE (at 9 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
ourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, transmitting a report of Special Agent 
Mack H. Davis on the flour and wheat trade in European coun- 
tries and the Levant (S. Doc. No. 149), was taken from the 
Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 11989) to provide 
for the removal of present grade crossing and construction of a 
new grade crossing on the line of Q street NE., District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11990) providing for 
the licensing of gas fitters and the supervision of the business of 
gas fitting in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11991) increasing limit of cost 
of public building at Washington, N. C.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11992) 
for the relief of persons who have conveyed lands to the United 
States under certain conditions—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PUJO: A bill (H. R. 11993) to provide for improving 
the navigable capacity of the Calcasieu and the Mermen- 
tau rivers, Louisiana—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11994) for the completion of the jetties at 
Caleasieu Pass and the construction of a channel through Cal- 
casieu Lake and appropriating $1,150,000 therefor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 11995) authorizing the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission to settle claims for damages in cer- 
tain cases resulting from collisions—to the Committee on Levees 
and Improvements of the Mississippi River. 

By Mr. McGUIRD of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 11996) to 
place on the pension roll all honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors who served in the United States Army during any period 
of the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MAYNARD: A bill (H. R. 11997) to authorize the 
preliminary survey and to determine the approximate cost of 
certain national highways, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 11998) authorizing the pur- 
chase by the United States of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal in the States of Virginia and Nortli Carolina—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11999) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a statue to Maj. Gen. George A. Cus- 
ter—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12000) to 
limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce be- 
tween the several States in goods, wares, and merchandise 
wholly or in part manufactured by convict labor or in any 
prison or reformatory—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12001) to prevent the Government, or any 
officer, employee, or agent of the Government, the Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, from contracting for products of 
convict labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 12002) to 
establish on the coast of the Pacific States a station for the in- 
vestigation of problems connected with the marine fishery inter- 
ests of that region—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Resolution (H. Res. 103) in regard to the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 1438—to the Committee on 
Rules. s 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 


the following titles were introduced and, severally referred as 


follows: 
By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting an in- 


crease of pension to Cornelius McGuire—to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. BENNET of New York: A bill (H. R. 12004) grant- 


‘ing a pension to Margaret T. O’Keefe—to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12005) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew Arnold—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12006) granting an increase of pension to 
Johnston Winters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12007) granting an increase of pension to 
John Jones—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12008) -granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Evans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12009) granting an increase of pension to 
Granville Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12010) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12011) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis Keating—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12012) granting an increase of pension to 
Israel S. Dear—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12013) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Means—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12014) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12015) granting an increase of pension to 
Leonard Miller—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12016) granting an increase of pension to 
Donald MeDonald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12017) granting an increase of pension to 
Franklin Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12018) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas Lamb—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12019) granting an increase of pension to 
H. G. Mechling—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 12020) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Pettiford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12021) granting an increase of pension to 
William Orr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12022) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias W. Routson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12023) granting an increase of pension to 
William N. Riley—to: the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12024) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Cole Stevenson—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill: (H. R. 12025) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Ummelmann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12026) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Scott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12027) granting an increase of pension 
to John A. Grover—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12028) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin M. Imes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12029) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Gaither—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12030) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Petticrew—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12031) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sipple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Moore—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12033) granting an increase of pension to 
Zachary Taylor Lemmon—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18034) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel A. Frybarger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12035) granting a pension to John W, 
Allen—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12036) granting a pension to Ellen C. 
Beam—to tħe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12037) granting a pension to Newton J. 
Gossett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12038) granting a pension to Lafayette 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12039) granting a pension to George A, 
Tappan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12040) granting a pension to John Hol- 
land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12041) granting a pension to John Ayde- 
lotte—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12042) granting a pension to Mrs. James 
Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12043) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Mathias Henry—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12044) to remove charge of desertion 
against Henry Halteman—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12045) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Anton Smith, alias Charles Roehmer—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, à 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 12046) granting an increase 
of pension to Herman Begeman—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DENBY: A bill (H. R. 12047) granting a pension to 
the minor children of William Ferguson—to the Committee on 
Pensions. j 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 12048) for the relief of John 
Streckfus—to ihe Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRANT: A bill (H. R. 12049) for the relief of H. R. 
pee and Joseph S. Penland—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 12050) granting an increase of 
pension to John Marshall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12051) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan S. Gibbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12052) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob S. Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12053) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Gurnett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 12054) granting a pension to 
John Wissler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12055) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12056) to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against the military record of Miller S. Gable—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12057) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel A. Randle—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HIGGINS: A bill (H. R. 12058) granting an increase of 
pension to John T. Haas—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12059) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza Cornelius—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12060) to grant 
certain lands to the town of Rifle, Colo.—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12061) granting an 
increase of pension to Byron McKenzie—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THISTLEWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12062) granting an 
increase of pension to Peter Brown—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12063) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Elgie, alias Charles Duncan—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12064) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to David McClintock—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12065) granting an increase of pension to 
John Bossinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: A bill (H. R. 12066) to pay the 
claim of William O, Clough—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING: A bill (H. R. 12067) granting a pension 
to W. A. Dunkle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 12068) 
granting a pension to Benjamin L. Gorsuch—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12069) granting a pension to W. V. Felt- 
well—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12070) granting a pension to Harriet L. 
Burwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12071) granting a pension to Henry Gun- 
derman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12072) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Dunn—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12073) granting a pension to Margaret 
Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12074) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12075) granting a pension to Lucy G. 
Prince—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12076) granting a pension to Hans W. 
Hansen—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12077) for the relief of John W. Magann— 
to the Committee on Claims, - 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12078) for the relief of Carlos Manjar- 
rez—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 12079) for the relief of Ella Phillips, 
widow, and the heirs of David Phillips, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12080) for the relief of the heirs of John 
Pace, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12081) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruben J. Elliott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12082) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lemon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12083) granting an increase of pension 
to James P. Garlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12084) granting an increase of pension to 
John O’Bryan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12085) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Truax—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12086) granting an increase of pension to 
William Wiley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12087) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Cannon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12088) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Folks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12089) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Bird—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12090) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Munroe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12091) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Burr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12092) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12093) granting an increase of pension to 
Carvil H. Tredway—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12094) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeramiah J. Hannon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12095) granting an increase of pension to 
R. Aurora Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12096) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Mead—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12097) granting an increase of pension to 
Seth B. R. Tubbs—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12098) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Corey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12099) granting an increase of pension to 
James J. Craig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12100) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel McF'adden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12101) granting an increase of pension to 
Jose Maria Salazar—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12102) granting an increase of pension to 
Bronson C. Keeler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12103) granting an increase of pension to 
James W. Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12104) granting an increase of pension to 
James Barton, jr—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 12105) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Page—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12106) granting an increase of pension to 
Alphonso L. Stacy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12107) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. V. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12108) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Curtis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12109) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry F. Vallett—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12110) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace A. Russell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12111) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert W. Rogers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12112) granting an increase of pension to 
Gideon S. Case—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12113) granting an increase of pension to 
Tilman P. Edgerton—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12114) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12115) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard Burge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12116) granting an increase of pension to 
James H. Pope—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12117) granting an increase of pension to 
Nelson Wallace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12118) granting an increase of pension to 
David Murphy—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12119) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert McMaster—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12120) granting an increase of pension to 
Irwin Metcalfe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12121) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel D. Hallock, alias Drake Hallock—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12122) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Markeson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12123) granting an increase of pension to 
Dennis P. Greeley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12124) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lenon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12125) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Worrall—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12126) granting an increase of pension to 
Carlos Chapman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12127) granting an increase of pension to 
Howell G. Trogden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12128) granting an increase of pension to 
George A. Uline—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12129) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Mead—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12130) granting an increase of pension to 
James Honan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12131) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan J. Woodine—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12132) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus M. Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12133) granting a pension to George W. 
Flack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12134) granting an increase of pension to 
William Pitman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12135) granting an increase of pension to 
John Meyer—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12136) granting an increase of pension to 
William Lordon—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12137) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Gavin—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: Paper to accompany bill for 
relief of Margaret T. O’Keefe—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of South Dakota: Petitions of citizens of 
Pierre, Highmore, Wessington, Miller, Mount Vernon, Plankin- 
ton, White Lake, Chamberlain, Pukwana, Kimball, St. Lawrence, 
and Wolsey, all in the State of South Dakota, against parcels- 
post legislation—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Iowa State Retail Merchants’ 
Association, against parcels-post legislation—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Akron (Pa.) Council, No. 906, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, for enactment of ex- 
clusion law against Asiatics—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: Petition of Commercial Club of Litch- 
field, Minn., against passage of H. R. 1438—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Monpay, August 2, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Kean and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal, without ob- 
jection, will stand approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize du- 
ties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


PETITION. 


Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of Newfane Grange, No. 
1159, Patrons of Husbandry, of Burt, N. Y., praying for a revi- 


sion of the tariff along the lines promised by the Republican 
pariy before the last election, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE introduced a bill (S. 3094) to provide for 
the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public build- 
ing in the city of Mishawaka, Ind., which was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

THE TARIFF. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I present a privileged report. 
I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes, and after having read 
for some time—— 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I think the clerk inad- 
vertently overlooked the maximum and minimum provision. It 
was doubtless a mistake on the part of the clerk. 

Mr. CLAPP. I have not heard any reference to the cotton 
schedule either. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I presume it is an accident. 

Mr. DANIEL. It has not been read. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I do not think it is a question for the clerk 
to settle as to what part of the report he shall read. The Sen- 
ate will determine that without the assistance of the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk commenced read- 
ing where the report was passed over to him by the other clerk. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I cannot help that. There is only one clerk 
of the Senate to read. They are all one, consolidated. I think 
the clerk will save trouble if he will read the report properly. 
It does not make any difference what some other clerk did. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Where does the Senator 
wish to have the clerk commence to read? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Let him read the report. The clerk knows 
whether he has read the report or not. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It is obvious to several Senators on 
this side of the Chamber that at least 20 pages at a time were 
turned, especially in one case, without reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk who was read- 
ing before this clerk commenced is not now present, and the 
clerk can not tell where he stopped reading. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would not be surprised if it would not 
be admitted that just a few moments ago 20 pages at least 
were turned without reading. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to give notice that before the report 
is submitted to the Senate I desire to make a preliminary 
motion and a statement of the history of the bill. I do not 
think it has been legally reported to the Senate. I desire to 
bring that matter to the Senate’s attention, and I give notice 
now to that effect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the report 
will be resumed. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
report, which is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 10, 
11, 18, 19, 32, 37, 44, 50, 58, 69, 73, 91, 93, 94, 115, 127, 128, 129, 
195, 208, 247, 259, 262, 278, 293, 294, 304, 319, 323, 324, 327, 330, 
833, 336, 337, 340, 352, 357, 359, 360, 361, 369, 376, 382, 387, 398, 
$99, 402, 407, 431, 441, 504, 508, 512, 514, 517, 519, 527, 529, 530, 
538, 544, 546, 550, 551, 562, 565, 576, 601, 602, 609, 627, 631, 640, 
645, 652, 660, 669, 675, 681, 683, 684, 688, 690, 691, 696, 697, 702, 
704, 708, 716, 717, 718, 719, 720, 723, 730, 744, 752, 753, 763, 764, 
768, 771, 773, 779, 781, 786, 830, 831, 832, 834, 836, 837, 838, 839, 
840, 841, 842, 848, 844, 845, and S46. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 43, 46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 59, 61, 64, 68, 71, 72, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 113, 114, 117, 118, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 124, 125 126, 130, 131, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, 150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
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157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 175, 177, 178, 179, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 
209, 210, 211, oe a oe 215, 216, 217, 218, 220, 


275 75, 2 276. 277. 
295, 296, 297, 
332, 334, 335, 
353. 354. 355. 
374. 377, 378, 
393, 395, 396, 
412, 414, 415, 


280, 281. 282. 284. 4. 285 287 288, 289, 290, 291, 
298, 299, 301, 303, 310, 311, 314, 316, 322, 328, 331, 
338, 341. 342, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 
356, 358. 
379, 380, 


465, 466, 467, 468, 469, 470, 471, 
. , 500, 501, 505, 506, 509, 5 
518, 521, 523, 524, 525, 531, 532, 535, 536, 539 
552, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558, 55! 9, 564, 568, 569, 571, 
572, 573, 575, 579, ~ a 582, 583, 584, 585. 587, 588, 592, 593, 
594, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 603, 604, 605, 606, 608, 610. 612, 613, 
614, 615, 618, 619, 620, 621, 622, 624, 625, 626, 629, et oe 
636, 638, 639, 641, 642, 643, 644, 647, 649, 650, 651, 


676, 677, 679, 680, 682, 685, 686, 
699, 700, 701, 703, 705, 706, 707, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715, 
722, 724, 725 726, 727, 728, 729, 731, 732, 733. 734, 735, 736, 738, 
739, 740, 741, 742, 743, 745, 746, 747, 749, 751. 754, 755, 756, 757, 
765, 766, 767, 769, 772, 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 782, 785, 787, 788, 
789, 794, 795, 820, 821, 822, 823, and 824; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 6 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word “less” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “not more;” and in line 
10 strike out the word “less” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “not more;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: ex- 
cept moving-picture films;” and on page 5 of the bill, in line 
11, after the word “esters,” insert the following: “, by what- 
ever name known;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“not exceeding in density twenty-eight degrees Baumé, one- 
half of one cent per pound; exceeding in density twenty-eight 
degrees Baumé, three-fourths;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: emul- 
sions, and all manufactures of gelatin, or of which gelatin is the 
component material of chief value;” and on page 7 of the bill, in 
‘line 18, strike out the word “other; ” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “of 
opium, and salts and esters thereof, one dollar and fifty cents 
per ounce; cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts and derivatives of the 
same;’ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “coca 
leaves, five cents per pound; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 60: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 60, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “and one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“and three-eighths; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the words “three and three-eighths” and insert in lieu thereof 


the words three and one-fourth; ” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “seven-eighths” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ five-eighths;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“51. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, twenty- 
five per cent ad valorem; enamel paints made with varnish, 
thirty-five per cent ad valorem; spirit varnish containing five 
per cent or more.of methyl alcohol, thirty-five cents per gal- 
lon and thirty-five per cent ad valorem; spirit varnish con- 
taining less than five per cent of methyl alcohol, one dollar 
and thirty-two cents per gallon and thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ five” and insert in lieu thereof the words “four and 
seven-eighths; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67,. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “three-fourths” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-half; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the matter inserted by said amendment; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by said amendment strike out the words “and one- 
eighth; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 75, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
inserted by said amendment strike out the words “and one 
eighth; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ three-eighths” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-fourth ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 77: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 77, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ five-eighths" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ one-half;” and the Senate agree to the same. ` 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
: Provided, That chemicals, drugs, medicinal and similar 
substances, whether dutiable or free, imported in capsules, pills, 
tablets, lozenges, troches, or similar forms, and intended for 
medicinal purposes, shall be dutiable at not less than the rate 
imposed by this section on medicinal preparations;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ pound,” 
insert the words “ fancy or;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty-five; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 

„thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its | agree to the same with an amendment as fọllows: In lieu of the 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following : 
“valued at fifteen dollars or less per ton, thirty per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than fifteen dollars per ton, one-fourth 
of one cent per pound; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the words 
“ad valorem,” insert the words “ yellow earthenware, plain or 
embossed, coated with white or transparent vitreous glaze, but 
not otherwise ornamented or decorated, and;“ and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 145, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ car- 
bon,” insert “not specially provided for in this section;” and 
the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“twenty per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 147, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
beginning of the matter inserted by said amendment, before the 
word “made,” insert the following: “wholly or partly fin- 
ished; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“99, Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window glass, 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty square inches, valued at 
not more than one and one-half cents per pound, one and one- 
fourth cents per pound; valued at more than one and one-half 
cents per pound, one and three-eighths cents per pound; above 
that, and not exceeding three hundred and eighty-four square 
inches, valued at not more than one and three-fourths cents 
per pound, one and three-fourth cents per pound; valued at 
more than one and three-fourth cents per pound, one and seven- 
eighths cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding seven 
hundred and twenty square inches, valued at not more than 
two and one-eighth cents per pound, two and one-fourth cents 
per pound; valued at more than two and one-eighth cents per 
pound, two and three-eighths cents per pound; above that, and 
not exceeding eight hundred and sixty-four square inches, two 
and three-fourths cents per pound; above that, and not exceed- 
ing one thousand two hundred square inches, three and one- 
fourth cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding two 
thousand four hundred square inches, three and three-fourths 
cents per pound; above that, four and one-fourth cents per 
pound: Provided, That unpolished cylinder, crown, and common 
window glass, imported in boxes, shall contain fifty square feet, 
as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be computed 
thereon according to the actual weight of glass.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 
170, 171, 172, 173, and 174: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, and 174, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

8 111. Marble and onyx, in block, rough or squared only, sixty- 
five cents per cubic foot; marble and onyx, sawed or dressed, 
over two inches in thickness, one dollar per cubic foot; slabs 
or paving tiles of marble or onyx, containing not less than four 
superficial inches, if not more than one inch in thickness, eight 
cents per superficial foot; if more than one inch and not more 
than one and one-half inches in thickness, ten cents per super- 
ficial foot; if more than one and one-half inches and not more 
than two inches in thickness, twelve and one-half cents per 
superficial foot; if rubbed in whole or in part, two cents per 
superficial foot in addition; mosaic cubes of marble or onyx, 
not exceeding two cubic inches in size, if loose, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound and twenty per cent ad valorem; if at- 
tached to paper or other material, five cents per superficial foot 
and thirty-five per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 176: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 176, and 
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matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

114. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and all other 
monumental or building stone, except marble, breccia, and onyx, 
not specially provided for in this section, hewn, dressed, or 
polished, or otherwise manufactured, fifty per cent ad valorem; 
unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or polished, ten cents 
per cubic foot.” 3 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 180, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“117. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, and the 
dross or residuum from burnt pyrites, fifteen cents per ton: 
Provided, That in levying and collecting the duty on iron ore 
no deduction shall be made from the weight of the ore on ac- 
count of moisture which may be chemically or physically com- 
bined therewith.” 5 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 181, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

118. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferro- 
manganese, two dollars and fifty cents per ton; wrought and 
east scrap iron, and scrap steel, one dollar per ton; but nothing 
shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse 
iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured by melting, and 
excluding pig iron in all forms,” 

And the Senate agfee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
but; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 189: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 189, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 29 
of the bill, in line 13, after the word “ grooves,” insert a comma ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 198: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 198, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
matter isserted by said amendment insert the following: the 
corresponding gauges of; and on page 32 of the bill, in line 16, 
strike out the words “sheets of” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word“ sheet; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“ silver,” insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 229, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ forty-five ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 236: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 236, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
16 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“finish,” insert the words “of corresponding gauge or value; “ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 241: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 241, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“141. Automobiles, bicycles, and motorcycles, and finished 
parts of any of the foregoing, not including tires, forty-five per 
cent ad valorem.” » 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 246: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 246, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“145. Card clothing not actually and permanently fitted to 
and attached to carding machines or to parts thereof at the time 
of importation, when manufactured with round iron or untem- 
pered round steel wire, twenty cents per square foot; when 
manufactured with tempered round steel wire, forty-five cents 
per square foot; when manufactured with plated wire or other 
than round iron or steel wire, or with felt face, wool face, or rub- 
ber face cloth containing wool, fifty-five cents per square foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 261: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 261, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That any of the foregoing knives or erasers, if imported in 
the condition of assembled, but not fully finished, shall be duti- 
able at not less than the rate of duty herein imposed upon fully 
finished knives and erasers of the same material and quality, 
but not less in any case than ten cents each and forty per 
cent ad valorem: Provided further, That blades, handles, or 
other parts of any of the foregoing knives or erasers shall be 
dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon knives 
and erasers valued at more than fifty cents per dozen and not 
exceeding one dollar and twenty-five cents per dozen; razors, 
finished, valued at less than one dollar per dozen, thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem; valued at one dollar and less than one 
dollar and fifty cents per dozen, six cents each and thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem; valued at one dollar and fifty cents 
and less than two dollars per dozen, ten cents each and thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem; valued at two dollars and less 
than three dollars per dozen, twelve cents each and thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem; valued at three dollars or more per 
dozen, fifteen cents each and thirty-five per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That blades (except for safety razors), handles, and 
unfinished razors shall pay no less duty than that imposed on 
finished razors valued at two dollars per dozen: Provided 
further, That on and after October first, nineteen hundred and 
nine, all the articles specified in this paragraph shall when im- 
ported have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin die-sunk conspicu- 
ously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at least one or, if 
practicable, each and every blade thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 264: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 264, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“155. Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and 
kinds, two and one-half inches in length and under, twenty-five 
cents per dozen; over two and one-half inches in length and not 
over four and one-half inches, forty-seven and one-half cents 
per dozen; over four and one-half inches in length and under 
seven inches, sixty-two and one-half cents per dozen; seven 
inches in length and over, seventy-seven and one-half cents per 
dozen.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. j 

Amendment numbered 267: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 267, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ forty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ forty;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 271: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 271, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“four-tenths;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Ameudment numbered 274: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 274, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifteen; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 283: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 283, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: On page 46 
of the bill, in line 25, strike out the words “and one-;” and 
on page 47, in line 1, strike out the word “ half; ” and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 286: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 286, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twelve” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ten;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“antimony,” where it last occurs, insert the words “but not 
containing more than ten per cent of lead;” and the Senate 
agree to the same 

Amendment numbered 300: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 300, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “ five” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ four 
and one-half; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 302: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 302, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
6 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ three-eighths; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. | 

Amendment numbered 305: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 305, , 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„; thorium, oxide of and salts of, gas mantles treated with 
chemicals or metallic oxides, and gas-mantle scrap consisting 
in chief value of metallic oxides, forty per cent ad valorem;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 306: That the House recede from its, 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 306, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lines 3 
and 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
words “ferrosilicon containing more than fifteen per cent of 
silicon; ” in lines 8 and 9 strike out the words “, valued at not 
exceeding ninety dollars per ton or;” in line 10 strike out the 
word “six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ five; ” and at 
the end of line 10, after the word “ton,” insert the following: 
; ferrosilicon containing more than fifteen per cent of silicon, 
twenty per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 307 and 808: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 307 and 308, and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“185. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel 
is a component material of chief value, in pigs, ingots, bars, 
rods, or plates, six cents per pound; sheets or strips, thirty-five 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 809: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 309, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 2 
of the matter inserted by said amendments strike out the word 
“ twenty-five” where it first occurs and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ five;” and in line 6 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word “ forty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “forty;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 312, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ fifteen ” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ ten;“ and the 
Senate agree to the same. = 

Amendment numbered 313: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 313, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 3 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“sixty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ seventy; ” 
in line 17 strike out the word “ part” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ chief value; ” and in lines 21, 22, and 23 strike out 
the following words: “costing not more than ten cents each, ° 
one and one-half cents per dial and forty per cent ad valo- 
rem, costing more than ten cents each;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 315: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 315, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“194, Zine in blocks or pigs and zine dust, one. and three- 
eighths cents per pound; in sheets, one and five-eighths cents per 
pound; in sheets coated or plated with nickel or other metal, or 
solutions, one and three-fourths cents per pound; old and worn- 
out, fit only to be remanufactured, one cent per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 317: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 317, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment after the word “caps” 
and before the comma insert the words “of metal;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 318: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 318, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
“jute manufacturing machinery; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 320: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 820, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

Provided, however, That all embroidery machines and Lever 
or Gothrough lace-making machines, machines used only for the 
weaving of linen cloth from flax and flax fiber, and tar and oil 
spreading machines used in the construction and maintenance of 
roads and in improving them by the use of road preservatives, 
shall, if imported prior to January first, nineteen hundred and 
eleyen, be admitted free of duty.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 321: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 321, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“198. Nippers and pliers of all kinds (except blacksmiths’ 
tongs, surgical and dental instruments or parts thereof), wholly 
or partly manufactured, eight cents per pound and forty per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 325: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 325, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty-five; ” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 326: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 326, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“202. Briar root or briar wood, ivy or laurel root, and simi- 
lar wood, unmanufactured or not further advanced than cut 
into blocks suitable for the articles into which they are intended 
to be converted, fifteen per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word “ fifty ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ twenty-five;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 339: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 339, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “not specially provided for in this section;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 343, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “ seventy-five ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ sixty-five; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 362: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 362, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ ; biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, by whatever 
name known, composed in whole or in part of eggs, or any kind 
of flour or meal, or other material, when sweetened with sugar, 
honey, molasses, or other material, or combined with chocolate, 
nuts, fruit, or confectionery of any kind, or both so sweetened 
and combined, and without regard to the component material of 
chief value, valued at fifteen cents per pound or less, three cents 
per pound and fifteen per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
fifteen cents per pound, fifty per cent ad yalorem;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
„Sixteen; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 375: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 375, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 5 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the fol- 
lowing words: “and evergreen seedlings; ” in line 9 strike out 
the comma after the word “evergreen;” and after the word 
„vines,“ in the same line, insert a comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 390: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 390, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the 
matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word “one” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “three-fourths of one;” 
and the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 894: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 394, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the word 
“evaporated; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 413: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Jieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert ue following: 

219. Chicory root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground, one 
and one-half cents per pound; chicory root, burnt or roasted, 
ground or granulated, or in rolis, or otherwise prepared, and not 
specially provided for in this section, three cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 425: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 425, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eleven; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 426: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 426, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the word “six” and insert in lieu thereof the word “seven;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 427: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 427, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“starch,” where it first occurs, strike out the comma; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter inserted by said amendment and restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 79 of the bill, in line 21, strike out the words “the 
same” and insert in lfeu thereof the words “ one-third of the;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 461: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 461, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“cablelaid yarns or threads, made by grouping or twisting 
two or more grouped or twisted yarns or threads together, not 
colored, bleached, or dyed, four-tenths of one cent per number 
per pound; colored, bleached, or dyed, nine-twentieths of one 
cent per number per pound: Provided further, That said threads 
and yarns, colored, bleached, dyed, combed, advanced beyond 
the condition of singles, and cable-laid yarns or threads, as 
hereinbefore provided, except those (other than cable-laid 
threads and yarns) finer than number one hundred and forty, 
shall not pay a less rate of duty than twenty per cent ad 
valorem: And provided further, That all the foregoing threads 
and yarns as hereinbefore provided, when mercerized or sub- 
jected to any similar process, shall pay, in addition to the fore- 
going specific rates of duty, one-fortieth of one cent per number 
per pound; cotton card laps, roping, sliver, or roving, thirty- 
five per cent ad yalorem. Cotton waste and flocks, manufac- 
tured or otherwise advanced in value, twenty per cent ad 
valorem ;* and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 472: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 472, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ cones 
or tubes, containing less than six hundred yards each;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 474: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 474, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ cones, 
tubes, skeins; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 478: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 478, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment; and on page 81 of the 
bill, in line 22, after the word “ and,” insert the words “ valued 
at not over seven cents per square yard;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 479, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, and valued at over seven and not 
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over nine cents per square yard, two and one-fourth cents per 
Square yard; valued at over nine and not over ten cents per 
square yard, two and three-fourths cents per square yard; 
valued at over ten and not over twelve and one-half cents per 
square yard, four cents per square yard; valued at over twelve 
and one-half and not over fourteen cents per square yard, five 
cents per square yard; valued at over fourteen cents per square 
yard, six cents per square yard, but not less than twenty-five 
per cent ad valorem; cotton cloth, exceeding fifty and not 
exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling;” and on page 82 of the bill, in line 3, after 
the word “and,” where it first occurs, insert the words“ valued 
at not over nine cents per square yard;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 480; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 480, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
cotton cloth, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, if bleached, and valued at over 
nine and not over eleven cents per square yard, two and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; valued at over eleven and not 
over twelve cents per square yard, four cents per square yard; 
valued at over twelve and not over fifteen cents per square yard, 
five cents per square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over 
sixteen cents per square yard, six cents per square yard; valued 
at over sixteen cents per square yard, seven cents per square 
yard, but not less than twenty-five per cent ad valorem; 
cotton cloth, exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling; ” and 
on page 82 of the bill, in Jine 8, after the word “and,” insert 
the words “valued at not over twelve cents per square yard; “ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 481: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 481, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
*; cotton cloth, not exceeding one hundred threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at over twelve and not over 
twelve and one-half cents per square yard, three and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; valued at over twelve and one- 
half and not over fifteen cents per square yard, five cents per 
square yard; valued at over fifteen and not over seventeen and 
one-half cents per square yard, six and one-half cents per square 
yard; valned at over seventeen and one-half and not over twenty 
cents per square yard, seven and one-half cents per square yard; 
valued at over twenty cents per square yard, nine cents per 
square yard, but not less than thirty per cent ad valorem;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 482: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 482, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 483: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 483, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 484: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 484, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the words “ any of the fore- 
going, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 485: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 485, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 486: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 486, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Before the 
word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insewt the words “any of the foregoing bleached, and; “ 
and in line 8 strike out the word “forty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ thirty-five;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 487: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 487, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the semicolon and before the word “valued,” in line 1 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words “any of 
the foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 488: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 488, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 489: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 489, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 490: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 490, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the mat- 
ter inserted by said amendment, insert the words “any of the 
foregoing, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 491: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 491, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing; ” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 492: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 492, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the word “valued,” in line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert the words “any of the foregoing, bleached, 
and;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 493: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 493, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
semicolon and before the word “ valued,” in line 1 of the matter 
inserted by said amendment, insert the words “any of the fore- 
going, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 495: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 495, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all after the word “ counted,” in line 6, down to and including 
line 10 of the matter inserted by said amendment, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

In the ascertainment of the weight and value, upon which 
the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are 
made to depend, the entire fabric and all parts thereof, and all 
the threads of which it is composed, shall be included. The 
terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or 
printed, wherever applied to cotton cloth in this schedule, shall 
be taken to mean respectively all cotton cloth which either 
wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these processes, 
or which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
painted, or printed threads in or upon any part of the fabric.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 502: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 502, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 5 
and 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
following: “ valued at one dollar or less per yard, forty per cent 
ad valorem; if valued at over one dollar per yard;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 503: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 503, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out 
the matter inserted by said amendment and restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: On page 
91 of the bill, in line 20, strike out the words “one dollar” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ninety cents;” in line 22 
strike out the word “ fifty“ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“twenty;” and on page 92 of the bill, after the word “ valo- 
rem,” in line 3, insert the following: Men's and boys’ cotton 
gloves, knitted or woven, valued at not more than six dollars 
per dozen pairs, fifty cents per dozen pairs and forty per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than six dollars per dozen pairs, 
fifty per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 507: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 507, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “All articles made from cotton cloth, whether finished 
or unfinished, and all; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 511: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 511, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
en of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: 

“337. Hemp, and tow of hemp, twenty-two dollars and fifty 
cents per ton; hemp, hackled, known as ‘line of hemp,’ forty- 
five dollars per ton.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 520: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 520, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

343. Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances, not 
otherwise provided for in this section, and haying a warp of 
cotton, hemp, or other vegetable substance, including what are 
commonly known as China, Japan, and India straw matting, 
three and one-half cents per square yard.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 522: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 522, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ 347. Linoleums, corticene, and all other fabrics or coverings 
for floors, made in part of oil or any similar product, plain, 
stamped, painted, or printed, only, not specially provided’ for 
herein, if nine feet or under in width, eight cents per square 
yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; over nine feet in width, 
twelve cents per square yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; 
and any of the foregoing of whatever width, the composition of 
which forms designs or patterns, whether inlaid or otherwise, 
by whatever name known, and cork carpets, twenty cents per 
square yard and twenty per cent ad yalorem; mats for floors 
made of oilcloth, linoleum, or corticene, shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty herein provided for oilsloth, linoleum, or cor- 
ticene; oilcloth for floors, if nine feet or less in width, six cents 
per square yard and fifteen per cent ad valorem; over nine feet 
in width, ten cents per square yard and fifteen per cent ad yalo- 
rem; waterproof cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, 
ten cents per square yard and twenty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 526: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 526, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the words “for 
any purpose; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 528: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 528, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ ornamented or embroidered in any manner herein described, 
in any part thereof, however small; hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 533: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 533, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the words “the 
highest rate; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 534: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 534, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: On page 98 
of the bill, in line 12, strike out the word “such” and in lieu 
thereof insert the words “any of the;” and after the word 
“ goods,” in the same line, insert the words “ of which the same 
is composed; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 537: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 537, 
and agree to the same an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“350. Laces, embroideries, edgings, insertings, galloons, flounc- 
ings, nets, nettings, trimmings, and veils, composed of cotton, 
silk, artificial silk, or other material (except wool), made on the 
Lever or Gothrough machine, seventy per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That no wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, or articles of 
any description, composed wholly or in chief value of any of the 
foregoing, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
the articles or the materials of which the same are composed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 540: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 540, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 


out the word “one-half” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“nine-sixteenths; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 553: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 553, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“359, Istle or tampico, when dressed, dyed, or combed, twenty. 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 560: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 560, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
or ma matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: 

“375. On combed wool or tops, made wholly or in part of 
wool or camel’s hair, valued at not more than twenty cents 
per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-fourth 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on one pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class; valued at more than twenty 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-third 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on one pound of un- 
washed wool of the first class; and in addition thereto, upon 
all the foregoing thirty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 561: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 561, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “, and in addition thereto thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 563: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 563, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“: Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over four 
ounces per square yard, the rates of duty shall be five per cent 
less than those imposed by this schedule on cloths;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 566: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 566, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 78 
of said amendment strike out the words “ thirty-seven and one- 
half” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ thirty-five.” 

Strike out all of lines 99 to 102, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “ ounces, or if all the filling is not cotton, 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound; if all the filling 
is cotton, two.” 

1 15 line 154, after the word “ two,” insert the words “ and one- 

a * 

15 line 180, after the word “two,” insert the words “and one- 
hal Se 

Strike out all of lines 245 to 261, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “wholly of silk, and if having not more 
than four hundred and forty single threads to the inch in the 
warp; if black (except selvedges), one dollar and fifty cents 
per pound; if other than black, two dollars per pound; if hay- 
ing more than four hundred and forty, but not more than six 
hundred single threads to the inch in the warp; if black (except 
selyedges), one dollar and sixty-five cents per pound; if other 
than black, two dollars and twenty-five cents per pound; if 
having more than six hundred, but not more than seven hundred 
and sixty single threads to the inch in the warp; if black (ex- 
cept selvedges), one dollar and eighty cents per pound; if other 
than black, two dollars and fifty cents per pound; if having 
more than seven hundred and sixty, but not more than nine 
hundred and twenty single threads to the inch in the warp; if 
hlack (except selvedges), two dollars per pound; if other than 
black, two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound; if having 
more than nine hundred and twenty single threads to the inch.” 

In line 311, after the word“ tamboured,” insert the following: 
„ embroidered.” 

In line 313, after the word“ tamboured,” insert the following: 
“ embroidered.” 

Strike out all after the word “ material,” in line 325 down to 
and including line 328, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The number of single threads to the inch in the warp 
provided for in this schedule shall be determined by the number 
of spun or reeled singles of which such single or two or more 
ply threads are composed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 567: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 567, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“406. Mechanically ground wood pulp, one-twelfth of one 
cent per pound, dry weight: Provided, however, That mechan- 
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ically ground wood pulp shall be admitted free of duty from 
any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment (being the product thereof) which does not forbid or 
restrict in any way the exportation of (whether by law, order, 
regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indi- 
rectly) or impose any export duty, export license, fee, or other 
export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly or indi- 
rectly (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee 
or otherwise), upon printing paper, mechanically ground wood 
pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp: Pro- 
vided further, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government, shall impose an export duty 
or other export charge of any kind whatsoever, either directly 
or directly (whether in the form of additional charge or license 
fee or otherwise), upon printing paper, mechanically ground 
wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
the amount of such export duty or other export charge shall be 
added as an additional duty to the duty herein imposed upon 
mechanically ground wood pulp when imported directly or indi- 
rectly from such country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government. Chemical wood pulp, unbleached, one- 
sixth of one cent per pound, dry weight; bleached, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound, dry weight: Provided, That if any coun- 
try, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
shall impose an export duty, or other export charge of any 
kind whatsoever, either directly or indirectly (whether in the 
form of additional charge or license fee or otherwise), upon 
printing paper, chemical wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, the amount of such export duty, or 
other export charge, shall be added as an additional duty to the 
duties herein imposed upon chemical wood pulp when imported 
directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, province, 
or other subdivision of government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 570. That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 570, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
word “two-tenths” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ three- 
sixteenths;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 574: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 574, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, prov- 
ince, or other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict 
in any way the exportation of (whether by law, order, regula- 
tion, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) 
or impose any export duty, export license fee, or other export 
charge of any kind whatsoever (whether in the form of addi- 
tional charge or license fee or otherwise) upon printing paper, 
wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp, 
there shall be imposed upon printing paper when imported 
either directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government, an additional duty 
of one-tenth of one cent per pound when valued at three cents 
per pound or less, and in addition thereto the amount of such 
export duty or other export charge imposed by such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, upon 
printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manufacture 
of wood pulp.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 577: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 577, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 8 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
„paper,“ insert a comma; in line 33, after the word “sheets,” 
insert the words “on the basis of;” in line 35, after the word 
“sheets,” insert the words “on the basis of;" and after the 
word “ pound,” in line 39, strike out all down to and including 
the words “ad valorem” in line 42; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 578: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 578, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “and,” 
insert the word “ ledger;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 586: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 586, 

and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 589: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 589, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Before 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the words “ shall 
be dutiable at;” and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 590: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 590, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 6 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the words 
“and panels; and strike out all after the word “ thousand,” in 
line 10, down to and including line 11, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following“: Provided, That the rate or rates of duty pro- 
vided in the tariff act approved July twenty-fourth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, shall remain in force until October 
first nineteen hundred and nine, on all views of any landscape, 
scene, building, place, or locality, provided for in this paragraph, 
which shall have, prior to July first nineteen hundred and nine, 
been ordered or contracted to be delivered to bona fide pur- 
chasers in the United States, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make proper regulations for the enforcement of this pro- 
vision; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 591: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 591, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“418. All boxes made wholly or in chief value of paper or 
papier maché, if covered with surface-coated paper, forty-five 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 595: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 595, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the word 
“or;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 607: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 607, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“426. Button forms of lastings, mohair or silk cloth, or other 
manufactures of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, 
shape, or form as to be fit for buttons exclusively, and not ex- 
ceeding three inches in any one dimension, ten per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 611: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 611, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ sixty” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ forty-five; ” and 
strike out all after the word “ mines,” in line 8, down to and in- 
cluding the word “screen,” in line 13; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendments numbered 616 and 617: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 616 and 617, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows; Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“432. Emery grains and emery, manufactured, ground, pul- 
yerized, or refined, one cent per pound; emery wheels, emery 
files, and manufactures of which emery or corundum is the 
component material of chief value, twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem; crude artificial abrasives, ten per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. , 

Amendment numbered 623: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 623, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
of the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word 
“kinds,” insert the words “not composed in chief value of 
cotton; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 628: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 628, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Furs dressed on the skin, not advanced further than dyeing, 
but not repaired, twenty per cent ad valorem; manufactures 
of furs, further advanced than dressing and dyeing, when pre- 
pared for use as material, including plates, linings, and crosses, 
thirty-five per cent ad valorem; articles of wearing apparel 
of every description, partly or wholly manufactured, composed 
of or of which fur is the component material of chief value, 
fifty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 630: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 630, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 

443. Plushes and woven fabrics (except crinoline cloth and 
hair seating) and manufactures thereof, composed of the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or any animal, combined with wool, 
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vegetable fiber, or silk, shall be classified and dutiable as manu- 
factures of wool.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 634: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 634, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“449. Pearls and parts thereof, drilled or undrilled, but not 
set or strung, ten per cent ad valorem; diamonds, coral, rubies, 
cameos, and other precious stones and semiprecious stones, cut 
but not set, and suitable for use in the manufacture of jewelry, 
ten per cent ad valorem; imitation precious stones, including 
pearls and parts thereof, for use in the manufacture of jewelry, 
doublets, artificial, or so-called synthetic or reconstructed pearls 
and parts thereof, rubies, or other precious stones, twenty per 
cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 637: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 637, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry salted or 
pickled, shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and 
after October first, nineteen hundred and nine, sole leather 
made from such hides shall pay a duty of five per cent ad 
valorem; that grain, buff, and split leather made from such 
hides shall pay a duty of seven and one-half per cent ad 
valorem; that boots and shoes, the upper leather of which is 
made wholly or in chief value from such hides, shall pay a duty 
of ten per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles, and sad- 
dlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, composed 
wholly or in chief value of leather made from such hides, shall 
pay a duty of twenty per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 646: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 646, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“ fifteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word ten; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 648: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 648, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “; any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished 
with traveling, bottle, drinking, dining or luncheon and similar 
sets, fifty per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 658: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 658, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“sponges made of rubber, forty per cent ad valorem; combs, 
composed wholly of horn, or composed of horn and metal, fifty 
per cent ad valorem;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 671: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 671, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“or other material, black, three-fourths of one cent per ounce; 
colored, one and one-fourth cents per ounce; copying, two cents 
per ounce; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 673: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 673, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Photographic film negatives, imported in any form, for use 
in any way in connection with moving-picture exhibits, or for 
making or reproducing pictures for such exhibits, and moving- 
picture films not developed or exposed, twenty-five per cent ad 
yalorem. Photographic film positives, imported in any form, 
for use in any way in connection with moving-picture exhibits, 
including herein all moving, motion, moto-photograph or cine- 
matography film pictures, prints, positives or duplicates of every 
kind and nature, and of whatever substance made, one and one- 
half cents per linear or running foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 678: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 678, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 37. There shall be levied and collected annually on the 
first day of September by the collector of customs of the dis- 
trict nearest the residence of the managing owner, upon the use 
of every foreign-built yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel, not used 


or intended to be used for trade, now or hereafter owned or 
chartered for more than six months by any citizen or citizens 
of the United States, a sum equivalent toa tonnage tax of seven 
dollars per gross ton. 

“In lieu of the annual tax above prescribed the owner of 
any foreign-built yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel above described 
may pay a duty of thirty-five per cent ad yalorem thereon, and 
such yacht, pleasure boat, or vessel shall thereupon be entitled 
to all the privileges and shall be subject to all the requirements 
prescribed by sections forty-two hundred and fourteen, forty- 
two hundred and fifteen, forty-two hundred and seventeen, and 
forty-two hundred and eighteen of the Revised Statutes and 
acts amendatory thereto in the same manner as if said yacht 
had been built in the United States, and shall be subject to 
tonnage duty and light money only in the same manner as if 
said yacht had been built in the United States. 

“So much of section five of chapter two hundred and twelve 
of the laws of nineteen hundred and eight, approved May 
twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and eight, as relates to yachts 
built outside the United States and owned by citizens of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“This section shall not apply to a foreign-built vessel ad- 
mitted to American registry.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 721: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 721, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

559. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, 
bulbs, bulbous roots, excrescences, fruits, flowers, dried fibers, 
dried insects, grains, gums, gum resin, herbs, leaves, lichens, 
mosses, nuts, nutgalls, roots, stems, spices, vegetables, seeds 
(aromatic, not garden seeds), seeds of morbid growth, weeds, 
and woods used expressly for dyeing or tanning; any of the 
foregoing which are natural and uncompounded drugs and not 
edible and not specifically provided for in this section, and are 
in a crude state, not advanced in value or condition by any 
process or treatment whatever beyond that essential to the 
proper packing of the drugs and the prevention of decay or 
deterioration pending manufacture: Provided, That no article 
containing alcohol, or in the preparation of which alcohol is 
used, shall be admitted free of duty under this paragraph.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 737: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 737, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 
„ and which has been worn out by use; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 748: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 748, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“639. Oils: Almond, amber, crude- and rectified ambergris, 
anise or anise seed, aniline, aspic or spike lavender, bergamot, 
cajeput, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, cedrat, chamomile, citron- 
ella or lemon grass, civet, cocoanut (not refined and deodorized), 
cotton-seed, croton, fennel, ichthyol, jasmine or jasimine, ju- 
glandium, juniper, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli or orange 
flower, enfleurage grease, liquid and solid primal flower essences 
not compounded, nut oil or oil of nuts, soya-bean, olive oil ren- 
dered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical or manu- 
facturing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by him; attar of roses, palm, palm kernel, rosemary or 
anthoss, sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum red 
or white, valerian; and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish 
oils of American fisheries, and all fish and other products of 
such fisheries; petroleum, crude or refined, including kerosene, 
benzine, naphtha, gasoline, and similar oils produced from 
petroleum.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 750: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 750, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
and all other waste not specially provided for in this section ; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 758, 759, 760, 761, and 762: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 758, 759, 760, 761, and 762, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

661. Statuary and casts of sculpture for use as models or 
for art educational purposes only; regalia and gems, where 
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specially imported in good faith for the use and by order of 
any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or 
for the encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use and by 
order of any college, academy, school, seminary of learning, 
orphan asylum, or public hospital in the United States, or any 
State or public library, and not for sale, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but 
the term ‘regalia’ as herein used shall be held to embrace 
only such insignia of rank or office or emblems as may be worn 
upon the person or borne in the hand during public exercises 
of the society or institution, and shall not include articles of 
furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor per- 
sonal property of individuals.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 770: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 770, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“669. Sheep dip.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 780: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 780, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
: Provided, That there shall be imposed and paid upon cas- 
siterite, or black oxide of tin, and upon bar, block, pig tin and 
grain or granulated, a duty of four cents per pound when it is 
made to appear to the satisfaction of the President of the 
United States that the mines of the United States are producing 
one thousand five hundred tons of cassiterite and bar, block, and 
pig tin per year. The President shall make known this fact by 
proclamation, and thereafter said duties shall go into effect; 
and the Senate agree to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 783: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 783, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
5, 6, and 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the following words: “similar wood, unmanufactured, or not 
further advanced than cut into blocks suitable for the articles 
into which they are intended to be converted;” and the Senate 

_agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 784: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 784, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof the following: “; but such ex- 
emption shall be subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe;” and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 790: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 790, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 5. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon 
all articles coming into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands the rates of duty which are required to be levied, col- 
lected, and paid upon like articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries: Provided, That, except as otherwise hereinafter provided, 
all articles, the growth or product of or manufactured in the 
Philippine Islands from materials the growth or product of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or which 
do not contain foreign materials to the value of more than 
twenty per cent of their total value, upon which no drawback 
of customs duties has been allowed therein, coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands shall hereafter be ad- 
mitted free of duty, except rice, and except, in any fiscal year, 
sugar in excess of three hundred thousand gross tons, wrapper 
tobacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 
fifteen per cent of wrapper tobacco in excess of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds, filler tobacco in excess of one million 
pounds, and cigars in excess of one hundred and fifty million 
cigars, which quantities shall be ascertained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe: And provided further, That sugar, refined or un- 
refined, and tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, imported 
into the Philippine Islands from foreign countries, shall be duti- 
able at rates of import duty therein not less than the rates of 
import duty imposed upon sugar and tobacco in like forms when 
imported into the United States: And provided further, That, 
under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, preference in the right of free entry of sugar to 
be imported into the United States from the Philippine Islands, 
as provided herein, shall be given, first, to the producers of less 
than five hundred gross tons in any fiscal year, then to producers 


of the lowest output in excess of five hundred gross tons in any 
fiscal year: Provided, however, That in consideration of the 
exemptions aforesaid, all articles, the growth, product, or manu- 
facture of the United States, upon which no drawback of cus- 
toms duties has been allowed therein, shall be admitted to the 
Philippine Islands from the United States free of duty: And 
provided further, That the free admission, herein provided, of 
such articles, the growth, product, or manufacture of the United 
States, into the Philippine Islands, or of the growth, product, or 
manufacture, as hereinbefore defined, of the Philippine Islands 
into the United States, shall be conditioned upon the direct ship- 
ment thereof from the country of origin to the country of desti- 
nation: Provided, That direct shipment shall include shipments 
in bond through foreign territory contiguous to the United 
States: Provided, however, That if such articles become un- 
packed while en route by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or 
so damaged as to necessitate their repacking, the same shall be 
admitted free of duty upon satisfactory proof that the unpack- 
ing occurred through accident or necessity and that the mer- 
chandise involved is the identical merchandise originally shipped 
from the United States or the Philippine Islands, as the case 
may be, and that its condition has not been changed except for 
such damage as may have been sustained: And provided further, 
That all articles, the growth, product, or manufacture, as here- 
inbefore defined, of the Philippine Islands, admitted into the 
ports of the United States free of duty under the provisions of 
this section and shipped as hereinbefore provided from said 
islands to the United States for use and consumption therein, 
shall be hereafter exempt from the payment of any export duties 
imposed in the Philippine Islands: And provided further, That 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in the United States, 
upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands, a tax equal to the 
internal-revenue tax imposed in the United States upon the like 
articles, goods, wares, or merchandise of domestic manufacture; 
such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamp or stamps, to be 
provided by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and to be 
affixed in such manner and under such regulations as he, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; 
and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, shipped from 
said islands to the United States, shall be exempt from the 
payment of any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws of the 
Philippine Islands: And provided further, That there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid in the Philippine Islands, upon ar- 
ticles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the Philippine 
Islands from the United States, a tax equal to the internal- 
revenue tax imposed in the Philippine Islands upon the like ar- 
ticles, goods, wares, or merchandise of Philippine Islands manu- 
facture; such tax to be paid by internal-revenue stamps or 
otherwise, as provided by the laws of the Philippine Islands, 
and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the 
Philippine Islands from the United States shall be exempt from 
the payment of any tax imposed by the internal-reyenue laws 
of the United States: And provided further, That, in addition to 
the customs taxes imposed in the Philippine Islands, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid therein upon articles, goods, wares, 
or merchandise imported into the Philippine Islands from coun- 
tries other than the United States, the internal-revenue tax im- 
posed by the Philippine government on like articles manufac- 
tured and consumed in the Philippine Islands or shipped thereto, 
for consumption therein, from the United States: And pro- 
vided further, That from and after the passage of this act all 
internal revenues collected in or for account of the Philippine 
Islands shall accrue intact to the general government thereof 
and be paid into the insular treasury, and shall only be allotted 
and paid out therefrom in accordance with future acts of the 
Philippine legislature, subject, however, to section seven of the 
act of Congress approved July first, nineteen hundred and two, 
entitled ‘An act temporarily to provide for the administration 
of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes:’ And provided further, That, until action by 
the Philippine legislature, approved by Congress, internal reve- 
nues paid into the insular treasury, as hereinbefore provided, 
shall be allotted and paid out by the Philippine Commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 791: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 791, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 190 of the bill, in line 7, strike out the words “ twenty- 
third day of December, nineteen hundred and three,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words eleventh day of December, nineteen 
hundred and two,” and number and insert the section as section 
3 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 792: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 792, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Src, 4. That the President shall have power and it shall be 
his duty to give notice, within ten days after the passage of this 
act, to all foreign countries with which commercial agreements 
in conformity with the authority granted by section three of the 
act entitled, ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States, approved July 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, have been or 
shall have been entered into, of the intention of the United 
States to terminate such agreement at a time specified in such 
notice, which time shall in no case, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, be longer than the period of time specified in such agree- 
ments respectively for notice for their termination; and upon 
the expiration of the periods when such notice of termination 
shall become effective the suspension of duties provided for in 
such agreements shall be revoked, and thereafter importations 
from said countries shall be subject to no other conditions or 
rates of duty than those prescribed by this act and such other 
acts of Congress as may be continued in force: Provided, That 
until the expiration of the period when the notice of intention to 
terminate hereinbefore provided for shall have become effective, 
or until such date prior thereto as the high contracting parties 
may by mutual consent select, the terms of said commercial 
agreements shall remain in force: And provided further, That 
in the case of those commercial agreements or arrangements 
made in accordance with the provisions of section three of the 
tariff act of the United States approved July twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, which contain no stipulations 
in regard to their termination by diplomatie action, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to give to the governments concerned a notice 
of termination of six months, which notice shall date from April 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nine.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 793: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 793, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 6 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 796: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 796, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 193 of the bill, in line 8, after the word “labeled,” 
insert the words “without injury;” in lines 11 and 12 strike 
out the words “the name of the maker and;” in line 23 strike 
out the word “a” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ the,” 
and number and insert the section as section 7 of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 797: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 797, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section § of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 798: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 9 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 799: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 799, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 10 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 800: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 800, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 11 of the bill; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 801: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 801, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 12 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 802: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 802, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 13 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 


Amendment numbered 803: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 803, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 14 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 804: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 804, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
or the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the follow- 

g: 

“Sec. 15. That a discriminating duty of ten per cent ad va- 
lorem, in addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, or which 
being the production or manufacture of any foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, shall come into the United 
States from such contiguous country; but this discriminating 
duty shall not apply to goods, wares, or merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the United States entitled 
at the time of such importation by treaty or convention or act 
of Congress to be entered in the ports of the United States on 
payment of the same duties as shall then be payable on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported in vessels of the United 
States, nor to such foreign products or manufactures as shall 
be imported from such contiguous countries in the usual course 
of strictly retail trade.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 805: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 805, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 16 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 806: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 806, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 17 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 807: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 807, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 18 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 808: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 808, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 199 of the bill, in line 23, strike out the word “two” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “six,” and number and in- 
sert the section as section 19 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 809: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 809, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 20 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 810: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 810, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 21 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 811: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 811, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 22 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 812: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 812, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment. and number and 
insert the same as section 23 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 813: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 813, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 24. That the works of manufacturers engaged in smelt- 
ing or refining, or both, of ores and crude metals, may, upon 
the giving of satisfactory bonds, be designated as bonded smelt- 
ing warehouses, Ores or crude metals may be removed from 
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the vessel or other vehicle in which imported, or from a bonded 
warehouse, into a bonded smelting warehouse without the pay- 
ment of duties thereon and there smelted or refined, or both, 
together with other ores or crude metals of home or foreign 
production: Provided, That the several charges against such 
bonds may be canceled upon the exportation or delivery to a 
bonded manufacturing warehouse, established under section 
twenty-three of this act, of the actual amount of lead produced 
from the smelting or refining, or both, of such ores or crude 
metals: And provided further, That said lead may be withdrawn 
for domestic consumption or transferred to a bonded customs 
warehouse and withdrawn therefrom upon the payment of the 
duties chargeable against it in that condition: Provided further, 
That all labor performed and services, rendered pursuant to 
this section shall be under the supervision of an officer of the 
customs, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
at the expense of the manufacturer: Provided further, That all 
regulations for the carrying out of this section shall be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 814: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 814, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Seo, 25. That where imported materials on which duties have 
been paid are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured 
or produced in the United States, there shall be allowed on the 
exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the materials used, less one per cent of such 
duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are made in 
part from domestic materials the imported materials, or the 
parts of the articles made from such materials, shall appear 
in the completed articles that the quantity or measure thereof 
may be ascertained: And provided further, That the drawback 
on any article allowed under existing law shall be continued 
at the rate herein provided. That the imported materials used 
in the manufacture or production of articles entitled to draw- 
back of customs duties when exported shall, in all cases where 
drawback of duties paid on such materials is claimed, be iden- 
tified, the quantity of such materials used and the amount of 
duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts of the manu- 
facture or production of such articles in the United States and 
their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the draw- 
back due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, 
or exporter, to the agent of either or to the person to whom such 
manufacturer, producer, exporter, or agent shall in writing 
order such drawback paid, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 

“That on the exportation of medicinal or toilet preparations 
(including perfumery) hereafter manufactured or produced in 
the United States in part from domestic alcohol on which an 
internal-revenue tax has been paid, there shall be allowed a 
drawback equal in amount to the tax found to have been paid 
on the alcohol so used: Provided, That no other than domestic 
tax-paid alcohol shall have been used in the manufacture or 
production of such preparations. Such drawback shall be de- 
termined and paid under such rules and regulations, and upon 
the filing of such notices, bonds, bills of lading, and other 
evidence of payment of tax and exportation, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

“That the provisions of this section shall apply to materials 
used in the construction and equipment of vessels built for 
foreign account and ownership, or for the government of any 
foreign country, notwithstanding that such vessels may not 
within the strict meaning of the term be articles exported.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 815: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 815, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and insert 
the same as section 26 of the bill; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 816: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 816, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 28. That the act entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws 
in relation to the collection of the revenues, approved June tenth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, as amended, be further amended 
to read as follows: 

Sk. 1. That all merchandise imported into the United 
States shall, for the purpose of this act, be deemed and held to 
be the property of the person to whom the same is consigned; 
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and the holder of a bill of lading duly indorsed by the con- 
signee therein named, or, if consigned to order, by the consignor, 
shall be deemed the consignee thereof; and in case of the aban- 
donment of any merchandise to the underwriters the latter 
may be recognized as the consignee. 

“‘ Sec. 2. That all invoices of imported merchandise shall be 
made out in the currency of the place or country from whence 
the importations shall be made, or, if purchased, in the cur- 
rency actually paid therefor, shall contain a correct, complete, 
and detailed description of such merchandise, and of the pack- 
ages, wrappings, or other coverings containing it, and shall be 
made in triplicate or in quadruplicate in case of merchandise 
intended for immediate transportation without appraisement, 
and signed by the person owning or shipping the same, if the 
merchandise has been actually purchased, or by the manufac- 
turer or owner thereof, if the same has been procured otherwise 
than by purchase, or by the duly authorized agent of such pur- 
chaser, seller, manufacturer, or owner, 

“‘ Seo. 3. That all such invoices shall, at or before the ship- 
ment of the merchandise, be produced to the consular officer of 
the United States of the consular district in which the mer- 
chandise was manufactured or purchased, as the case may be, 
for export to the United States, and shall have indorsed there- 
on, when so produced, a declaration signed by the purchaser, 
seller, manufacturer, owner, or agent, setting forth that the in- 
voice is in all respects correct and true, and was made at the 
place from which the merchandise is to be exported to the 
United States; that it contains, if the merchandise was obtained 
by purchase, a true and full statement of the time when, the 
place where, the person from whom the same was purchased, and 
the actual cost thereof, and of all charges thereon, as provided 
by this act; and that no discounts, bounties, or drawbacks are 
contained in the invoice but such as have been actually allowed 
thereon; and when obtained in any other manner than by pur- 
chase, the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from whence exported; that such actual 
market value is the price at which the merchandise described in 
the invoice is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said 
markets, and that it is the price which the manufacturer or 
owner making the declaration would have received, and was 
willing to receive, for such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, and that it 
includes all charges thereon as provided by this act, and the 
actual quantity thereof; and that no different invoice of the 
merchandise mentioned in the invoice so produced has been or 
will be furnished to anyone. If the merchandise was aetually 
purchased, the declaration shall also contain a statement that 
the currency in which such invoice is made out is that which 
was actually paid for the merchandise by the purchaser. 

„So. 4. That, except in case of personal effects accompany- 
ing the passenger, no importation of any merchandise exceeding 
one hundred dollars in value shall be admitted to entry without 
the production of a duly certified invoice thereof, as required 
by law, or of an affidavit made by the owner, importer, or con- 
signee, before the collector or his deputy, showing why it is 
impracticable to produce such invoice; and no entry shall be 
made in the absence of a certified invoice, upon affidavit as 
aforesaid, unless such affidavit be accompanied by a statement 
in the form of an invoice, or otherwise, showing the actual cost 
of such merchandise, if purchased, or if obtained otherwise 
than by purchase the actual market value or wholesale price 
thereof at the time of exportation to the United States in the 
principal markets of the country from which the same has 
been imported, which statement shall be verified by the oath 
of the owner, importer, consignee, or agent desiring to make 
entry of the merchandise, to be administered by the collector 
or his deputy, and it shall be lawful for the collector or his 
deputy to examine the deponent under oath, touching the 
sources of his knowledge, information, or belief, in the prem- 
ises, and to require him to produce any letter, paper, or state- 
ment of account in his possession, or under his control, which 
may assist the officers of customs in ascertaining the actual 
value of the importation or any part thereof, and in default of 
such production, when so requested, such owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent shall be thereafter debarred from producing 
any such letter, paper, or statement for the purpose of avoid- 
ing any additional duty, penalty, or forfeiture incurred under 
this act, unless he shall show to the satjsfaction of the court 
or the officers of the customs, as the case may be, that it was 
not in his power to produce the same when so demanded; and 
no merchandise shall be admitted to entry under the proyisions 
of this section unless the collector shall be satisfied that the 
failure to produce a duly certified invoice is due to causes be- 
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yond the control of the owner, consignee, or agent thereof: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may make regu- 
lations by which books, magazines and other periodicals pub- 
lished and imported in successive parts, numbers, or volumes, 
and entitled to be imported free of duty, shall require but one 
declaration for the entire series. And when entry of mer- 
chandise exceeding one hundred dollars in value is made by a 
statement in the form of an invoice, the collector shall require 
a bond for the production of a duly certified invoice. 

“*Seo.5. That whenever merchandise imported into the 
United States is entered by invoice, one of the following declara- 
tions, according to the nature of the case, shall be filed with the 
collector of the port at the time of entry by the owner, im- 
porter, consignee, or agent, which declaration so filed shall be 
duly signed by the owner, importer, consignee, or agent before 
the collecter, or before a notary public or other officer duly 
authorized by law to administer oaths and take acknowledg- 
ments, who may be designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to receive such declarations and to certify to the identity 
of the persons making them, under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and every officer so designated 
shall file with the collector of the port a copy of his official 
signature and seal: Provided, That if any of the invoices or 
bills of lading of any merchandise imported in any one vessel 
which should otherwise be embraced in said entry, have not 
been received at the date of the entry, the declaration may state 
the fact, and thereupon such merchandise, of which the invoices 
or bills of lading are not produced, shall not be included in 
such entry, but may be entered subsequently. 


“< DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGENT, WHERE MER- 
CHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED, 


„do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the consignee, importer, or agent of the merchandise described 
in the annexed entry and inyoice; that the invoice and bill of 
lading now presented by me to the collector of are the 
true and only invoice and bill of lading by me received of all 
the goods, wares, and merchandise imported in the 4 
whereof is master, from , for account of any per- 
son whomsoever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; 
that the said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which 
they were actually received by me, and that I do not know or 
believe in the existence of any other invoice or bill of lading of 
the said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the entry now de- 
livered to the collector contains a just and true account of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise, according to the said in- 
voice and bill of lading; that nothing has been on my part, nor 
to my knowledge on the part of any other person, concealed or 
suppressed, whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein are 
in all respects true, and were made by the person by whom the 
Same purport to haye been made; and that if at any time here- 
after I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the account 
now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or 
receiye any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make 
the same known to the collector of this district. And I do 
further solemnly and truly declare that to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief (insert the name and residence of the owner or 
owners) is (or are) the owner (or owners) of the goods, wares, 
and merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; that the in- 
yoice now produced by me exhibits the actual cost at the time 
of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of 
the country from whence imported of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, and includes and specifies the value of all 
cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers, or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, which are not otherwise 
specially subject to duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, 
and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing 
said goods, wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no other or different dis- 
count, bounty, or drawback but such as has been actually 
allowed on the same. 


““* DECLARATION OF CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, OR AGENT WHERE MER- 
CHANDISE HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED, 

e , do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the consignee, importer, or agent of the merchandise described 
in the annexed entry and invoice; that the invoice and bill of 
lading now presented by me to the collector of are the true 
and only invoice and bill of lading by me received of all the 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported in the , whereof 
is master, from , for account of any person whom- 


soever for whom I am authorized to enter the same; that the 
said invoice and bill of lading are in the state in which they 
were actually received by me, and that I do not know or believe! 


in the existence of any other invoice or bill of lading of the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise; that the entry now deliv- 
ered to the collector contains a just and true account of the 
said goods, wares, and se, according to the said in- 
voice and bill of lading; that nothing has been on my part, nor 
to my knowledge on the part of any other person, concealed or 
suppressed, whereby the United States may be defrauded of any 
part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise; that the said invoice and the declaration therein 
are in all respects true, and were made by the person by whom 
the same purport to have been made; and that if at any time 
hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, or in the 
account now rendered of the said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will immedi- 
ately make the same known to the collector of this district. 
And I do further solemnly and truly declare that to the best of 
my knowledge and belief (insert the name and residence of the 
owner or owners) is (or are) the owner (or owners) of the 
goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in the annexed entry; 
that the invoice now produced by me exhibits the actual market 
value or wholesale price at the time of exportation to the 
United States in the principal markets of the country from 
whence imported of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, and 
includes and specifies the value of all cartons, cases, crates, 
boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, 
carboys, and other containers or coverings, whether holding 
liquids or solids, which are not otherwise specially subject to 
duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, and all other costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to placing said goods, wares, and 
merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the 
United States, and no other or different discount, bounty, or 
drawback but such as has been actually allowed on the same. 


“< DECLARATION OF OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE HAS 
BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 

* , do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the owner by purchase of the merchandise described in the an- 
nexed entry and invoice; that the entry now delivered by me 
to the collector of contains a just and true account of 
all the goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or con- 
signed to me, in the , whereof is master, from 
: that the invoice and entry, which I now produce, con- 
tain a just and faithful account of the actual cost of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, and include and specify the 
value of all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, 
hogsheads, bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other con- 
tainers or coverings, whether holding liquids or solids, which 
are not otherwise specially subject to duty under any para- 
graph of the tariff act, and all other costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing said goods, wares, and merchandise in con- 
dition, packed ready for shipment to the United States, and no 
other discount, drawback, or bounty but such as has been ac- 
tually allowed on the same; that I do not know nor believe in 
the existence of any invoice or bill of lading other than those 
now produced by me, and that they are in the state in which I 
actually received them. And I further solemnly and truly de- 
clare that I have not in the said entry or invoice concealed or 
suppressed anything whereby the United States may be de- 
frauded of any part of the duty lawfully due on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; that to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the said invoice and the declaration thereon are in all 
respects true, and were made by the person by whom the same 
purport to have been made, and that if at any time hereafter 
I discover any error in the said invoice or in the account now 
produced of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or receive 
any other invoice of the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of this district. 


“ “DECLARATION OF MANUFACTURER OR OWNER IN CASES WHERE 
MERCHANDISE HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 


mae? i , do solemnly and truly declare that I am 
the owner (or manufacturer) of the merchandise described in 
the annexed entry and invoice; that the entry now delivered by 
me to the collector of contains a just and true account 
of all the goods, wares, and merchandise imported by or con- 
signed to me in the „ whereof is master, 
from ; that the said goods, wares, and merchandise were 
not actually bought by me, or by my agent, in the ordinary 
mode of bargain and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice 
which I now produce contains a just and faithful valuation of 
the same, at their actual market value or wholesale price, at 
the time of exportation to the United States, in the principal 
markets of the country from whence imported for my account 
(or for account of myself and partners) ; that such actual mar- 
ket value is the price at which the merchandise described in the 
invoice is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said mar- 
kets and is the price which I would have received and was 
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willing to receive for such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale quantities; that the 
said invoice contains also a just and faithful account of all the 
cost of finishing said goods, wares, and merchandise to their 
present condition, and includes and specifies the value of all 
cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, which are not otherwise 
specially subject to duty under any paragraph of the tariff act, 
and all other costs and charges incident to placing said goods, 
wares, and merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment 
to the United States, and no other discount, drawback, or 
bounty but such as has been actually allowed on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise; that the said invoice and the declara- 
tion thereon are in all respects true, and were made by the per- 
son by whom the same purport to have been made; that I do 
not know nor believe in the existence of any invoice or bill of 
lading other than those now produced by me, and that they are 
in the state in which I actually received them. And I do 
further solemnly and truly declare that I have not in the said 
entry or invoice concealed or suppressed anything whereby the 
United States may be defrauded of any part of the duty law- 
fully due on the said goods, wares, and merchandise; and that 
if at any time hereafter I discover any error in the said invoice, 
or in the account now produced of the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or receive any other invoice of the same, I will 
immediately make the same known to the collector of this 
district. 

“* Sec. 6. That any person who shall knowingly make any false 
statement in the declarations provided for in the preceding sec- 
tion, or shall aid or procure the making of any such false state- 
ment as to any matter material thereto, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment at hard labor not more than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall be construed to relieve imported 
merchandise from forfeiture by reason of such false statement 
or for any cause elsewhere provided by law. 

“< Sec. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported 
merchandise may, at the time when he shall make and verify 
his written entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, make 
such addition in the entry to or such deduction from the cost 
or value given in the invoice or pro forma invoice or statement 
in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his entry, 
as in his opinion may raise or lower the same to the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from which the same has been imported; 
and the collector within whose district any merchandise may be 
imported or entered, whether the same has been actually pur- 
chased or procured otherwise than by purchase, shall cause the 
actual market yalue or wholesale price of such merchandise to 
be appraised; and if the appraised value of any article of im- 
ported merchandise subject to an ad valorem duty or to a duty 
based upon or regulated in any manner by the value thereof 
shall exceed the value declared in the entry, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in addition to the duties imposed 
by law on such merchandise, an additional duty of one per 
cent of the total appraised value thereof for each one per cent 
that such appraised value exceeds the value declared in the 
entry: Provided, That the additional duties shall only apply to 
the particular article or articles in each invoice that are so 
undervalued and shall not be imposed upon any article upon 
which the amount of duty imposed by law on account of the 
appraised value does not exceed the amount of duty that would 
be imposed if the appraised value did not exceed the entered 
value, and shall be limited to seventy-five per cent of the ap- 
praised value of such article or articles. Such additional duties 
shall not be construed to be penal, and shall not be remitted 
nor payment thereof in any way avoided except in cases arising 
from a manifest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in 
case of exportation of the merchandise, or on any other ac- 
count, nor shall they be subject to the benefit of drawback: 
Provided, That if the appraised value of any merchandise shall 
exceed the value declared in the entry by more than seventy- 
five per cent, except when arising from a manifest clerical error, 
such entry shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent, and 
the collector of customs shall seize such merchandise and pro- 
ceed as jn case of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, 
and in any legal proceeding other than a criminal prosecution 
that may result from such seizure, the underyaluation as shown 
by the appraisal shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and 
the burden of proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same, 
and forfeiture shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such pre- 
sumption of fraudulent intent by sufficient evidence. The for- 


feiture provided for in this section shall apply to the whole 
of thé merchandise or the value thereof in the case or package 
containing the particular article or articles in each invoice 
which are undervalued: Provided further, That all additional 
duties, penalties, or forfeitures applicable to merchandise en- 
tered by a duly certified invoice shall be alike applicable to 
merchandise entered by a pro forma invoice or statement in the 
form of an invoice, and no forfeiture or disability of any kind 
incurred under the provisions of this section shall be remitted 
or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The duty shall 
not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less than 
the entered value. 

“* Sec. S. That when merchandise entered for customs duty has 
been consigned for sale by or on account of the manufacturer 
thereof, to a person, agent, partner, or consignee in the United 
States, such person, agent, partner, or consignee shall, at the 
time of the entry of such merchandise, present to the collector 
of customs at the port where such entry is made, as a part of 
such entry, and in addition to the certified invoice or statement 
in the form of an invoice required by law, a statement signed 
by such manufacturer, declaring the cost of production of such 
merchandise, such cost to include all the elements of cost as 
stated in section eleven of this act. When merchandise entered 
for customs duty has been consigned for sale by or on account 
of a person other than the manufacturer of such merchandise, 
to a person, agent, partner, or consignee in the United States, 
such person, agent, partner, or consignee shall at the time of 
the entry of such merchandise present to the collector of cus- 
toms at the port where such entry is made, as a part of such 
entry, a statement signed by the consignor thereof, declaring 
that the merchandise was actually purchased by him or for his 
account, and showing the time when, the place where, and from 
whom he purchased the merchandise, and in detail the price he 
paid for the same: Provided, That the statements required by 
this section shall be made in triplicate, and shall bear the at- 
testation of the consular officer of the United States resident 
within the consular district wherein the merchandise was manu- 
factured, if consigned by the manufacturer or for his account, 
or from whence it was imported when consigned by a person 
other than the manufacturer, one copy thereof to be delivered 
to the person making the statement, one copy to be transmitted 
with the triplicate invoice of the merchandise to the collector of 
the port in the United States to which the merchandise is con- 
signed, and the remaining copy to be filed in the consulate. 

“* Sec. 9. That if any consignor, seller, owner, importer, con- 
signee, agent, or other person or persons, shall enter or intro- 
duce, or attempt to enter or introduce, into the commerce of the 
United States any imported merchandise by means of any fraud: 
ulent or false invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or by means of any 
false statement, written or verbal, or by means of any false oz 
fraudulent practice or appliance whatsoever, or shall be guilty 
of any willful act or omission by means whereof the United 
States shall or may be deprived of the lawful duties, or any por: 
tion thereof, accruing upon the merchandise, or any portion 
thereof, embraced or referred to in such invoice, affidavit, letter, 
paper, or statement, or affected by such act or omission, such 
merchandise, or the value thereof, to be recovered from such 
person or persons, shall be forfeited, which forfeiture shall only 
apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in 
the case or package containing the particular article or articles 
of merchandise to which such fraud or false paper or statement 
relates; and such person or persons shall, upon conviction, be 
fined for each offense a sum not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned for a time not_exceeding two years, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

“t Seo. 10. That it shall be the duty of the appraisers of the 
United States, and every of them, and every person who shall 
act as such appraiser, or of the collector, as the case may be, by 
all reasonable ways and means in his or their power to ascer- 
tain, estimate, and appraise (any invoice or affidavit thereto or 
statement of cost, or of cost of preduction to the contrary not- 
withstanding) the actual market value and wholesale price of 
the merchandise at the time of exportation to the United States, 
in the principal markets of the country whence the same has 
been imported, and the number of yards, parcels, or quantities, 
and actual market value or wholesale price of every of them, as 
the case may require. 

“< Sec. 11. That when the actual market value, as defined by 
law, of any article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly 
manufactured and subject to an ad valorem duty, or to a duty 
based in whole or in part on value, can not be ascertained to 
the satisfaction of the ‘appraising officer, such officer shall use 
all available means in his power to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, and at the place of manufacture, such cost of 
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production to include the cost of materials and of fabrication, 
and all general expenses to be estimated at not less than ten per 
cent, covering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature in- 
cident to such production, together with the expense of prepar- 
ing and putting up such merchandise ready for shipment, and 
an addition of not less than eight nor more than fifty per cent upon 
the total cost as thus ascertained; and in no case shall such 
merchandise be appraised upon original appraisal or reap- 
praisement at less than the total cost of production as thus 
ascertained. The actual market value or wholesale price, as de- 
fined by law, of any imported merchandise which is consigned 
for sale in the United States, or which is sold for exportation 
to the United States, and which is not actually sold or freely 
offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the open mar- 
ket of the country of exportation to all purchasers, shall not 
in any case be appraised at less than the wholesale price at 
which such or similar imported merchandise is actually sold or 
freely offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the 
United States in the open market, due allowance by deduction 
being made for estimated duties thereon, cost of transportation, 
insurance, and other necessary expenses from the place of ship- 
ment to the place of delivery, and a commission not exceeding 
six per cent, if any has been paid or contracted to be paid on 
consigned goods, or a reasonable allowance for general expenses 
and profits (not to exceed eight per cent) on purchased goods. 

„So. 12. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, nine general ap- 
praisers of merchandise. Not more than five of such general 
appraisers shall be appointed from the same political party. 
They shall not be engaged in any other business, avocation, or 
employment. That the office of said general appraisers shall 
be at the port of New York, and three of them shall be on duty 
at that port daily as a board of general appraisers. 

“<All of the general appraisers of merchandise heretofore or 
hereafter appointed under the authority of said act shall hold 
their office during good behavior, but may, after due hearing, 
be removed by the President for the following causes, and no 
other: Neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, or inefficiency. 

That hereafter the salary of each of the general appraisers 
of merchandise shall be at the rate of nine thousand dollars 
per. annum. 

„That the boards of general appraisers and the members 
thereof shall have and possess all the powers of a circuit court 
of fhe United States in preserving order, compelling the attend- 
ance of witness, and the production of evidence, and in punish- 
ing for contempt. 

All notices in writing to collectors of dissatisfaction of any 
decision thereof, as to the rate or amount of duties chargeable 
upon imported merchandise, including all dutiable costs and 
charges, and as to all fees and exactions of whatever character 
(except duties on tonnage), with the invoice and all papers and 
exhibits, shall be forwarded to the board of nine general ap- 
praisers of merchandise at New York to be by rule thereof 
assigned for hearing or determination, or both. The President 
of the United States shall designate one of the board of nine 
general appraisers of merchandise as president of said board 
and others in order to act in his absence. Said general ap- 
praisers of merchandise shall be divided into three boards of 
three members each, to be denominated respectively Board 1, 
Board 2, and Board 3. The president of the board shall assign 
three general appraisers to each of said boards and shall desig- 
nate one member of each of said boards as chairman thereof, 
and such assignment or designation may be by him changed 
from time to time, and he may assign or designate all boards 
of three general appraisers where it is now or heretofore was 
provided by law that such might be assigned or designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The president of the board shall 
be competent to sit as a member of any board, or assign one or 
two other members thereto, in the absence or inability of any 
one ore two members of such board. Each of the boards of three 
general appraisers, or a majority thereof, shall have full power 
to hear and determine all cases and questions arising therein 
or assigned thereto; and the general board of nine general 
appraisers, each of the boards of three general appraisers, 
and each of the general appraisers of merchandise, shall havé 
all the jurisdiction and powers and proceed as now, heretofore, 
and herein provided. The said board of nine general appraisers 
shall have power to establish from time to time such rules of 
evidence, practice, and procedure not inconsistent with the 
statutes as may be deemed necessary for the conduct and uni- 
formity of its proceedings and decisions and the proceedings and 
decisions of the boards of three thereof; and for the production, 
care, und custody of samples and records of said board. The 
president of the board shall have control of the fiscal affairs and 
the clerical force of the board, make all recommendations for 


appointment, promotion, and otherwise affecting said clerical 
force; he may at any time before trial under the rules of said 
board assign or reassign any case for hearing, determination, or 
both, and shall designate a general appraiser or a board of gen- 
eral appraisers, and, if necessary, a clerk thereto, to proceed to 
any port within the jurisdiction of the United States for the 
purpose of hearing, or determining if authorized by law, causes 
assigned for hearing at such port, and shall cause to be prepared 
and duly promulgated dockets therefor. No member of any of 
said boards shall sit to hear or decide any case on appeal in the 
decision of which he may have previously participated. The 
board of three general appraisers, or a majority of them, who 
decided the case, may, upon motion of either party made within 
thirty days next after their decision, grant a rehearing or retrial 
of said case when in their opinion the ends of justice may re- 
quire it. . 

“‘ Sec. 13, That the appraiser shall revise and correct the re- 
ports of the assistant appraisers as he may judge per, and 
the appraiser, or, at ports where there is no apptaiser, the 
person acting as such, shall report to the collector his decision 
as to the value of the merchandise appraised. At ports where 
there is no appraiser the certificate of the customs officer to 
whom is committed the estimating and collection of duties, of 
the dutiable value of any merchandise required to be appraised, 
shall be deemed and taken to be the appraisement of such mer- 
chandise. If the collector shall deem the appraisement of any 
imported merchandise too low, he may, within sixty days 
thereafter, appeal to reappraisement, which shall be made by 
one of the general appraisers, or if the importer, owner, agent, 
or consignee of such merchandise shall be dissatisfied with the 
appraisement thereof, and shall have complied with the re- 
quirements of law with respect to the entry and appraisement 
of merchandise, he may, within ten days thereafter, give notice 
to the collector, in writing, of such dissatisfaction. The deci- 
sion of the general appraiser in cases of reappraisement shall 
be final and conclusive as to the dutiable value of such mer- 
chandise against all parties interested therein, unless the im- 
porter, owner, consignee, or agent of the merchandise shall be 
dissatisfied with such decision, and shall, within five days 
thereafter, give notice to the collector, in writing, of such dis- 
satisfaction, or unless the collector shall deem the reappraise- 
ment of the merchandise too low, and shall within ten days 
thereafter appeal to re-reappraisement; in either case the col- 
lector shall transmit the invoice and all the papers appertain- 
ing thereto to the board of nine general appraisers, to be by 
rule thereof duly assigned for determination. In such cases 
the general appraiser and boards of general appraisers shall 
proceed by all reasonable ways and means in their power to 
ascertain, estimate, and determine the dutiable value of the 
imported merchandise, and in so doing may exercise both judi- 
cial and inquisitorial functions, In such cases hearings may 
in the discretion of the general appraiser or Board of General 
Appraisers before whom the case is pending be open and in the 
presence of the importer or his attorney and any duly author- 
ized representative of the Government, who may in like discre- 
tion examine and cross-examine all witnesses produced. The 
decision of the appraiser, or the person acting as such, in case 
where no objection is made thereto, either by the collector or by 
the importer, owner, consignee, or agent, or the single general 
appraiser in case of no appeal, or of the board of three general 
appraisers, in all reappraisement cases, shall be final and con- 
clusive against all parties and shall not be subject to review in 
any manner for any cause in any tribunal or court, and the 
collector, or the person acting as such, shall ascertain, fix, 
and liquidate the rate and amount of the duties to be paid on 
such merchandise, and the dutiable costs and charges thereon, 
according to law. 

SEC. 14. That the decision of the collector as to the rate and 
amount of duties chargeable upon imported merchandise, includ- 
ing all dutiable costs and charges, and as to all fees and ex- 
actions of whatever character (except duties on tonnage), shall 
be final and conclusive against all persons interested therein, 
unless the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of such mer- 
chandise, or the person paying such fees, charges, and exac- 
tions other than duties, shall, within fifteen days after but not 
before such ascertainment and liquidation of duties, as well 
in cases of merchandise entered in bond as for consumption, or 
within fifteen days after the payment of such fees, charges, and 
exactions, if dissatisfied with such decision, give notice in 
writing to the collector, setting forth therein distinctly and 
specifically, and in respect to each entry or payment, the rea- 
sons for his objections thereto, and if the merchandise is en- 
tered for consumption shall pay the full amount of the duties 
and charges ascertained to be due thereon. Upon such notice 
and payment the collector shall transmit the inyoice and all 
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the papers and exhibits connected therewith to the board of 
nine general appraisers, for due assignment and determination 
as hereinbefore provided; such determination shall be final and 
conclusive upon all persons interested therein, and the record 
shall be transmitted to the proper collector or person acting 
as such, who shall liquidate the entry accordingly, except in 
cases where an application shall be filed in the United States 
court of customs appeals within the time and in the manner 
provided for in this act. 

Sk. 15. That the general appraisers, or any of them, are 
hereby authorized to administer oaths, and said general ap- 
praisers, the boards of general appraisers, the local appraisers 
or the collectors, as the case may be, may cite to appear before 
them, and examine upon oath any owner, importer, agent, con- 
signee, or other person touching any matter or thing which 
they, or either of them, may deem material respecting any 
imported merchandise, in ascertaining the dutiable value or 
classification thereof; and they, or either of them, may require 
the production of any letters, accounts, or invoices relating to 
said merchandise, and may require such testimony to be reduced 
to writing, and when so taken it shall be filed in the office of 
the collector, and preserved for use or reference until the final 
decision of the collector or said board of appraisers shall be 
made respecting the valuation or classification of said merchan- 
dise, as the case may be. 

Sc. 16. That if any person so cited to appear shall neglect 
or refuse to attend, or shall decline to answer, or shall refuse 
to answer in writing any interrogatories, and subscribe his 
name to his deposition, or to produce such papers when so re- 
quired by a general appraiser, or a board of general appraisers, 
or a local appraiser of a collector, he shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of one hundred dollars; and if such person be the owner, 
importer, or consignee, the appraisement which the general 
appraiser, or board of general appraisers, or local appraiser or 
collector, where there is no appraiser, may make of the mer- 
chandise shall be final and conclusive; and any person who 
shall willfully and corruptly swear falsely on an examination 
before any general appraiser, or board of general appraisers, 
or local appraiser or collector, shall be deemed guilty of per- 
jury; and if he is the owner, importer, or consignee, the mer- 
chandise shall be forfeited. 

“* Sec, 17. That all decisions of the general appraisers and of 
the boards of general appraisers, respecting values and rates of 
duty shall be preserved and filed, and shall be open to inspec- 
tion under proper regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. All decisions of the general appraisers 
shall be reported forthwith to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
to the board of general appraisers on duty at the port of New 
York, and the report to the board shall be accompanied, when- 
ever practicable, by samples of the merchandise in question, and 
it shall be the duty of the said board, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to cause an abstract to be made and 
published of such decisions of the appraisers as they may deem 
important, and of the decisions of each of the general appraisers 
and boards of general appraisers, which abstract shall contain a 
general description of the merchandise in question, and of the 
yalue and rate of duty fixed in each case, with reference, when- 
ever practicable, by number and other designation, to samples 
deposited in the place of samples at New York, and such ab- 
stract shall be issued from time to time, at least once in each 
week, for the information of customs officers and the public. 

“s Src, 18. That whenever imported merchandise is subject to 
an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a duty based upon or regulated 
in any manner by the value thereof, the duty shall be assessed 
upon the actual market value or wholesale price thereof, at the 
time of exportation to the United States, in the principal mar- 
kets of the country from whence exported; that such actual 
market value shall be held to be the price at which such mer- 
chandise is freely offered for sale to all purchasers in said mar- 
kets, in the usual wholesale quantities, and the price which the 
manufacturer or owner would have received, and was willing to 
receive, for such merchandise when sold in the ordinary course 
of trade in the usual wholesale quantities, including the yalue of 
all cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, casks, barrels, hogsheads, 
bottles, jars, demijohns, carboys, and other containers or cover- 
ings, whether holding liquids or solids, and all other costs, charges, 
and expenses incident to placing the merchandise in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United States, and if there be 
nsed for covering or holding imported merchandise, whether 
dutiable or free, any unusual article or form designed for use 
otherwise than in the bona fide transportation of such merchan- 
dise to the United States, additional duty shall be levied and col- 
lected upon such material or article at the rate to which the 
same would be subjected if separately imported. That the 
words value,“ or “actual market value,” or “ wholesale price,” 


whenever used in this act, or in any law relating to the ap- 
praisement of imported merchandise, shall be construed to be 
the actual market value or wholesale price of such, or similar 
ä comparable in value therewith, as defined in this 
a 

Sk. 19. Any merchandise deposited in any public or pri- 
vate bonded warehouse may be withdrawn for consumption 
within three years from the date of original importation, on 
payment of the duties and charges to which it may be subject 
by law at the time of such withdrawal: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall affect or impair existing provisions of law in re- 
gard to the disposal of perishable or explosive articles. 

“* Sec, 20. That in all suits or informations brought where 
any seizure has been made pursuant to any act providing for or 
regulating the collection of duties on imports or tonnage, if the 
property is claimed by any person, the burden of proof shall 
lie upon such claimant: Provided, That probable cause is shown 
for such prosecution, to be judged of by the court. 

“* Sec. 21. That all fees exacted and oaths administered by 
officers of the customs, except as provided in this act, under or 
by virtue of existing laws of the United States, upon the entry 
of imported goods and the passing thereof through the customs, 
and also upon all entries of domestic goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise for exportation, be, and the same are hereby, abol- 
ished; and in case of entry of merchandise for exportation, a 
declaration, in lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form and 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the penalties provided in the sixth section 
of this act for false statements in such declaration shall be 
applicable to declarations made under this section: Provided, 
That where such fees, under existing laws, constitute, in whole 
or in part, the compensation of any officer, such officer shall re- 
ceive, from and after the passage of this act, a fixed sum for 
each year equal to the amount which he would have been en- 
titled to receive as fees for such services during said year. 

“* Sec. 22. No allowance shall be made in the estimation and 
liquidation of duties for shortage or nonimportation caused by 
decay, destruction, or injury to fruit or other perishable arti- 
cles imported into the United States whereby their commercial 
value has been destroyed, unless under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Proof to ascertain such 
destruction or nonimportation shall be lodged with the collector 
of customs of the port where such merchandise has been 
landed, or the person acting as such, within ten days after the 
landing of such merchandise. The provisions hereof shail 
apply whether or not the merchandise has been entered, and 
whether or not the duties have been paid or secured to be paid, 
and whether or not a permit of delivery has been granted to 
the owner or consignee. Nor shall any allowance be made for 
damage, but the importers may within ten days after entry 
abandon to the United States all or any portion of goods, wares, 
or merchandise of every description included in any invoice and 
be relieved from the payment of duties on the portion so 
abandoned: Provided, That the portion so abandoned shail 
amount to ten per cent or more of the total value or quantity 
of the invoice. The right of abandonment herein provided for 
may be exercised whether the goods, wares, or merchandise 
have been damaged or not, or whether or not the same haye 
any commercial value: Provided further, That section twenty- 
eight hundred and ninety-nine of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to the return of packages unopened for appraisement, shall in 
no wise prohibit the right of importers to make all needful ex- 
aminations to determine whether the right to abandon accrues, 
or whether by reason of total destruction there is a nonimporta- 
tion in whole or in part. All merchandise abandoned to the 
Government by the importers shall be delivered by the im- 
porters thereof at such place within the port of arrival as the 
chief officer of customs may direct; and on the failure of the im- 
porters to comply with the direction of the collector or the 
chief officer of customs, as the case may be, the abandoned 
merchandise shall be disposed of by the customs authorities 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, at the expense of such importers. Where imported 
fruit or perishable goods have been condemned at the pert 
of original entry within ten days after landing, by health offi- 
cers or other legally constituted authorities, the importers or 
their agents shall, within twenty-four hours after such con- 
demnation, lodge with the collector, or the person acting as 
collector, of said port, notice thereof in writing, together with 
an invoice description and the quantity of the articles con- 
demned, their location, and the name of the vessel in which im- 
ported. Upon receipt of said notice the collector, or person 
acting as collector, shall at once cause an investigation and a 
report to be made in writing by at least two customs officers 
touching the identity and quantity of fruit or perishable gocds 
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condemned; and unless proof to ascertain the shortage or non- 
importation of fruit or perishable goods shall have been lodged 
as herein required, or if the importer or his agent fails to notify 
the collector of such condemnation proceedings as herein pro- 
vided, proof of such shortage or nonimportation shall not be 
deemed established and no allowance shall be made in the 
liquidation of duties chargeable thereon. 

“* Seo. 23. That whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that, in any case of unascer- 
tained or estimated duties, or payments made upon appeal, 
more money has been paid to or deposited with a collector of 
customs than, as has been ascertained by final liquidation 
thereof, the law required to be paid or deposited, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall direct the Treasurer to refund and pay the 
Same out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. The necessary moneys therefor are hereby appro- 
priated, and this appropriation shall be deemed a permanent 
indefinite appropriation; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to correct manifest clerical errors in any 
entry or liquidation, for or against the United States, at any 
time within one year of the date of such entry, but not after- 
wards: Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, in 
his annual report to Congress, give a detailed statement of the 
various sums of money refunded under the provisions of this 
act or of any other act of Congress relating to the revenue, 
together with copies of the rulings under which repayments 
were made, 

“* Sec. 24. That from and after the taking effect of this act, 
no collector or other officer of the customs shall be in any way 
liable to any owner, importer, consignee, or agent of any mer- 
chandise, or any other person, for or on account of any rulings 
or decisions as to the classification of said merchandise or the 
duties charged thereon, or the collection of any dues, charges, 
or duties on or on account of said merchandise, or any other 
matter or thing as to which said owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of such merchandise might, under this act, be entitled 
to appeal from the decision of said collector or other officer, or 
from any board of appraisers provided for in this act. 

“t Sec. 28. That any person who shall give, or offer to give, or 
promise to give, any money or thing of value, directly or in- 
directly, to any officer or employee of the United States in con- 
sideration of or for any act or omission contrary to law in con- 
nection with or pertaining to the importation, appraisement, 
entry, examination, or inspection of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, including herein any baggage, or of the liquidation of the 
entry thereof, or shall by threats or demands or promises of 
any character attempt to improperly influence or control any 
such officer or employee of the United States as to the per- 
formance of his official duties shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined not exceeding two. thousand dollars, or be imprisoned at 
hard labor not more than one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court; and evidence of such giving, or offering, or prom- 
ising to give, satisfactory to the court in which such trial is 
had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such giving 
or offering or promising was contrary to law, and shall put 
upon the accused the burden of proving that such act was inno- 
cent and not done with an unlawful intention. 

“s Sre. 26. That any officer or employee of the United States 
who shall, excepting for lawful duties or fees, solicit, demand, 
exact, or receive from any person, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of yalue in connection with or pertaining to 
the importation, appraisement, entry, examination, or inspection 
of goods, wares, or merchandise, including herein any baggage 
or liquidation of the entry thereof, on conyiction thereof shall 
be fined not exceeding five thousand dollars or be imprisoned 
at hard labor not more than two years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court; and evidence of such soliciting, demanding, exact- 
ing, or receiving, satisfactory to the court in which such trial 
is had, shall be regarded as prima facie evidence that such 
soliciting, demanding, exacting, or receiving was contrary to 
law, and shall put upon the accused the burden of proving that 
such act was innocent and not with an unlawful intention. 

Spe. 27. That any baggage or personal effects arriving in 
the United States in transit to any foreign country may be de- 
livered by the parties having it in charge to the collector of the 
proper district, to be by him retained, without the payment or 
exaction of any import duty, or to be forwarded by such col- 
lector to the collector of the port of departure and to be deliy- 
ered to such parties on their departure for their foreign destina- 
tion, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. 

„Sb. 28. That sections twenty-six hundred and eight, twenty- 
eight hundred and thirty-eight, twenty-eight hundred and thirty- 
nine, twenty-eight hundred and forty-one, twenty-eight hun- 
dred and forty-three, twenty-eight hundred and forty-five, 


twenty-eight hundred and fifty-three, twenty-eight hundred and 
fifty-four, twenty-eight hundred and fifty-six, twenty-eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, twenty-eight hundred and sixty, twenty- 
nine hundred, twenty-nine hundred and two, twenty-nine hun- 
dred and five, twenty-nine hundred and seven, twenty-nine 
hundred and eight, twenty-nine hundred and nine, twenty-nine 
hundred and twenty-two, twenty-nine hundred and twenty- 
three, twenty-nine hundred and twenty-four, twenty-nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, twenty-nine hundred and twenty-nine, 
twenty-nine hundred and thirty, twenty-nine hundred and thirty- 
one, twenty-nine hundred and thirty-two, twenty-nine hundred 
and forty-three, twenty-nine hundred and forty-five, twenty-nine 
hundred and fifty-two, three thousand and eleven, three thou- 
sand and twelve, three thousand and twelve and one-half, three 
thousand and thirteen, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, and sections nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen of an act entitled 
“An act to amend the customs-revenue laws and to repeal moie- 
ties,” approyed June twenty-second, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four, and sections seven, eight, and nine of the act entitled 
“An act to reduce internal-revenne taxation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March third, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, are hereby repealed, but the repeal of 
existing laws or modifications thereof embraced in this act shall 
not affect any act done, or any right accruing or accrued, or 
any suit or proceeding had or commenced in any civil cause 
before the said repeal or modifications; but all rights and 
liabilities under said laws shall continue and may be enforced in 
the same manner, except as otherwise provided in this act, as 
if said repeal or modifications had not been made. Any offenses 
conunitted, and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities incurred 
prior to the passage of this act under any statute embraced in 
or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be prosecuted 
and punished in the same manner and with the same effect as 
if this act had not been passed. All acts of limitation, whether 
applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to the prosecution 
of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures em- 
braced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this act, shall 
not be affected thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or prosecu- 
tions, whether civil or criminal, for causes arising or acts done 
or committed prior to the passage of this act, may be com- 
menced and prosecuted, except as otherwise provided in this act, 
within the same time and with the same effect as if this act had 
not been passed: And provided further, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to repeal the provisions of section three 
thousand and fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes as amended 
by the act approved February twenty-third, eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, in respect to the abandonment of merchandise 
to underwriters or the salvors of property, and the ascertain- 
ment of duties thereon. 

“t Sec, 29. That a United States court of customs appeals is 
hereby created, and said court shall consist of a presiding judge 
and four associate judges appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, each of whom shall receive 
a salary of ten thousand dollars per annum. It shall be a court 
of record, with jur’ .iction as hereinafter established and limited. 

„Said court shall prescribe the form and style of its seal and 
the form of its writs and other process and procedure and exer- 
cise such powers conferred by law as may be conformable and 
necessary to the exercise of its jurisdiction. It shall have the 
services of a marshal, with the same duties and powers, under 
the regulations of the court, as are now provided for the mar- 
shal of the Supreme Court of the United States, so far as the 
same may be applicable. Said services within the District of 
Columbia shall be performed by a marshal at a salary of three 
thousand dollars per annum, to be appointed by and hold office 
during the pleasure of said court; said services outside the 
District of Columbia to be performed by the United States mar- 
shals in and for the districts where sessions of said court may 
be held, and to this end said marshals shall be the marshals of 
said court of customs appeals. The court shall appoint a clerk, 
whose office shall be in the city of Washington, D. C., and who 
shall perform and exercise the same duties and powers in regard 
to all matters within the jurisdiction of said court as are now 
exercised and performed by the clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, so far as the same may be applicable. The 
salary of the clerk shall be four thousand dollars per annum, 
which sum shall be in full payment for all service rendered by 
such clerk, and all fees of any kind whatever, and all costs, 
shall be by him turned into the United States Treasury. Said 
clerk shall not be appointed by the court or any judge thereof 
as a commissioner, master, receiver, or referee. The costs and 
fees in the said court shall be fixed and established by said court 
in a table of fees to be adopted and approved by the Supreme 
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Court of the United States within four months after the organi- 
zation of said court: Provided, That the costs and fees so fixed 
shall not, with respect to any item, exceed the costs and fees 
charged in the Supreme Court of the United States; and the 
same shall be expended, accounted for, and paid over to the 
Treasury of the United States. The court shall have power 
to establish all rules and regulations for the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the court and as may be needful for the uniformity of 
decisions within its jurisdiction as conferred by law. 

The said court of customs appeals shall always be open for 
the transaction of business, and the sessions thereof may, in the 
discretion of the court, be held by the said court, in the several 
judicial circuits, and at such places as said court may from time 
to time designate. 

The presiding judge of said court shall be so designated 
in order of appointment and in the commission issued him by 
the President, and the associate judges shall have precedence 
according to the date of their commissions. Any three of the 
members of said court shall constitute a quorum, and the con- 
currence of three members of said court shall be necessary to 
any decision thereof. 

„The said court shall organize and open for the transaction 
of business in the city of Washington, D. C., within ninety days 
after the judges, or a majority of them, shall have qualified. 

„After the organization of said court no appeal shall be taken 
or allowed from any Board of United States General Appraisers 
to any other court, and no appellate jurisdiction shall thereafter 
be exercised or allowed by any other courts in cases decided by 
said Board of United States General Appraisers; but all appeals 
allowed by law from such Board of General Appraisers shall be 
subject to review only in the court of customs appeals hereby 
established, according to the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be deemed to deprive the Supreme 
Court of the United States of jurisdiction to hear and determine 
all customs cases which have heretofore been certified to said 
court from the United States circuit courts of appeals on appli- 
cations for writs of certiorari or otherwise, not to review by 
writ of certiorari any customs case heretofore decided or now 
pending and hereafter decided by any circuit court of appeals, 
provided application for said writ be made within six months 
after the passage of this act: And provided further, That all 
customs cases heretofore decided by a circuit or district court of 
the United States or a court of a Territory of the United States 
and which have not been removed from said courts by appeal or 
writ of error, and all such cases heretofore submitted for deci- 
sion in said courts and remaining undecided may be reviewed on 
appeal at the instance of either party by the United States court 
of customs appeals, provided such appeal be taken within one 
year from the date of the entry of the order, judgment, or decree 
sought to be reviewed. 

„The court of customs appeals established by this act shall 
exercise exclusive appellate jurisdiction to review by appeal, as 
provided by this act, final decisions by a board of general ap- 
praisers in all cases as to the construction of the law and the 
facts respecting the classification of merchandise and the rate 
of duty imposed thereon under such classification, and the fees 
and charges connected therewith, and all appealable questions 
as to the jurisdiction of said board, and all appealable questions 
as to the laws and regulations governing the collection of the 
customs revenues; and the judgment or decrees of said court 
of customs appeals shall be final in all such cases. 

„Any judge who, in pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, shall attend a session of the court of customs appeals 
held at any place other than the city of Washington, D. C., 
shall be paid, upon his written and itemized certificate, by 
the marshal of the district in which the court shall be held, 
his actual and necessary expenses incurred for travel and at- 
tendance, and the actual and necessary expenses of one steno- 
graphic clerk who may accompany him, and such payments 
shall be allowed the marshal in the statement of his accounts 
with the United States. 

“í The marshal of said court for the District of Columbia and 
the marshals of the several districts in which said court of 
customs appeals may be held shall, under the direction of the 
Attorney-General of the United States and with his approval, 
provide such rooms in the publie buildings of the United States 
as may be necessary for said court: Provided, however, That in 
case proper rooms can not be provided in such buildings, then 
the said marshals, with the approval of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, may, from time to time, lease such rooms 
as may be necessary for said court. The bailiffs and messen- 
gers of said court shall be allowed the same compensation for 
their respective services as are allowed for similar services in 
the existing circuit courts; and in no case shall said marshals 
secure other rooms than those regularly occupied by existing 


circuit courts of appeals, circuit courts, or district courts, or 
other public officers, except where such can not, by reason of 
actual occupancy or use, be occupied or used by said court of 
customs appeals. 

If the importer, owner, consignee, or agent of any imported 
merchandise, or the collector or Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be dissatisfied with the decision of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers as to the construction of the law and the facts respect- 
ing the classification of such merchandise and the rate of duty 
imposed thereon under such classification, or with any other 
appealable decision of said board, they, or either of them, may, 
within sixty days next after the entry of such decree or judg- 
ment, and not afterwards, apply to the court of customs ap- 
peals for a review of the questions of law and fact involved in 
such decision: Provided, That in Alaska and in the insular and 
other outside possessions of the United States ninety days shall 
be allowed for making such application to the court of customs 
appeals. Such application shall be made by filing in the office 
of the clerk of said court a concise statement of errors of law 
and fact complained of, and a copy of said statement shall be 
served on the collector, or on the importer, owner, consignee, or 
agent; as the case may be. Thereupon the court shall imme- 
diately order the Board of General Appraisers to transmit to 
said court the record and evidence taken by them, together with 
the certified statement of the facts involved in the case and 
their decision thereon; and all the evidence taken by and before 
said board shall be competent evidence before said court of cus- 
toms appeals. The decision of said court of customs appeals 
shall be final, and such cause shall be remanded to said Board 
of General Appraisers for further proceedings to be taken in 
pursuance of such determination. 

“* Immediately upon the organization of the court of customs 
appeals all cases within the jurisdiction of that court pending 
and not submitted for decision in any of the United States cir- 
cuit courts of appeals, United States circuit, territorial, or dis- 
trict courts, shall, with the record and samples therein, be 
certified by said courts to said court of customs appeals for 
further proceedings in accordance herewith: Provided, That 
where orders for the taking of further testimony before a ref- 
eree have been made in any of such cases, the taking of such 
testimony shall be completed before such certification. 

That in case of a vacancy or the temporary inability or dis- 
qualification for any reason of one or two judges of said court 
of customs appeals, the President of the United States may, 
upon the request of the presiding judge of said court, designate 
any qualified United States circuit or district judge or judges to 
act in his or their place, and such United States judge or judges 
shall be duly qualified to so act. 

“*Said court of customs appeals shall have power to review 
any decision or matter within its jurisdiction and may affirm, 
modify, or reverse the same and remand the case with such 
orders as may seem to it proper in the premises, which shall be 
executed accordingly. 

“*Tmmediately upon receipt of any record transmitted to said 
court for determination the clerk thereof shall place the same 
upon the calendar for hearing and submission; and such calen- 
dar shall be called and all cases thereupon submitted, except 
for good cause shown, at least once every sixty days. 

“*Tn addition to the clerk of said court the court may appoint 
an assistant clerk at a salary of two thousand five hundred 
dollars per annum, five stenographic clerks at a salary of two 
thousand four hundred dollars per annum each, and one steno- 
graphic reporter at a salary of two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars per annum, and a messenger at a salary of nine hundred 
dollars per annum, all payable in equal monthly installments, 
and all of whom, including the clerk, shall hold office during the 
pleasure of and perform such duties as are assigned them by 
the court. Said reporter shall prepare and transmit to the 
Secretary of the Treasury once a week in time for publication 
in the Treasury Decisions copies of all decisions rendered to 
that date by said court, and prepare and transmit, under the 
direction of said court, at least once a year, reports of said de- 
cisions rendered to that date, constituting a volume, which shall 
be printed by the Treasury Department in such numbers and 
distributed or sold in such manner as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall direct. The marshal of said court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized to purchase, under the 
direction of the presiding judge, such books, periodicals, and 
stationery as may be necessary for the use of said court, and 
such expenditures shall be allowed and paid by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon claim duly made and approved by said 
presiding judge. : 

“+ Sec. 30. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an Assistant 
Attorney-General, who shall exercise the functions of his office 
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under the supervision and control of the Attorney-General of 
the United States, and who shall be paid a salary of ten thou- 
sand dollars per annum; and there shall also be appointed by 
the Attorney-General of the United States a Deputy Assistant 
Attorney-General, who shall be paid a salary of seven thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum, and four attorneys, who shall 
be paid salaries of five thousand dollars per annum each. Said 
attorneys shall act under the immediate direction of said As- 
sistant Attorney-General, or, in case of his absence or a vacancy 
in his office, under the direction of said Deputy Assistant At- 
torney-General, and said Assistant Attorney-General, Deputy 
Assistant Attorney-General, and attorneys shall have charge of 
the interests of the Government in all matters of reappraise- 
ment and classification of imported goods and of all litigation 

incident thereto, and shall represent the Government in all the 
courts and before all tribunals wherein the interests of the Gov- 
ernment require such representation. 

“* But the Attorney-General may, whenever in his opinion the 
publie interest requires it, employ and retain, in the name of 
the United States, such special attorneys and counselors at law 
in the conduct of customs cases as he may think necessary to 
assist said Assistant Attorney-General in the discharge of any 
of the duties incumbent upon him and his said subordinates, 
and shall stipulate with such attorneys and counsel the amount 
of compensation and shall have supervision of their conduct 
and proceedings,’ ” ' 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 817: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 817, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, and number and 
insert the same as section 29 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 818: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 818, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following : 

“Sec. 30. That section thirty-three hundred and sixty-two 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec, 3362. All manufactured tobacco shall be put up and 
prepared by the manufacturer for sale, or removal for sale or 
consumption, in packages of the following description and in 
no other manner: 

„All smoking tobacco, snuff, fine-cut chewing tobacco, all cut 
and granulated tobacco, all shorts, the refuse of fine-cut chew- 
ing, which has passed through a riddle of thirty-six meshes to 
the square inch, and all refuse, scraps, clippings, cuttings, and 
sweepings of tobacco, and all other kinds of tobacco not other- 
wise provided for, in packages containing one-half ounce, three- 
fourths of an ounce, and further packages with a difference be- 
tween each package and the one next smaller of one-fourth of 
an ounce up to and including four ounces, and packages of six 
ounces, seven ounces, eight ounces, ten ounces, twelve ounces, 
fourteen ounces, and sixteen ounces: Provided, That snuff may, 
at the option of the manufacturer, be put up in bladders and 
in jars containing not exceeding twenty pounds. 

“(All cavendish, plug, and twist tobacco, in wooden packages 
not exceeding two hundred pounds net weight. 

“(And every such wooden package shall have printed or 
marked thereon the manufacturer’s name and place of manu- 
facture, the registered number of the manufactory, and the 
gross weight, the tare, and the net weight of the tobacco in each 
package: Provided, That these limitations and descriptions of 
packages shall not apply to tobacco and snuff transported in 
bond for exportation and actually exported: And provided 
further, That perique tobacco, snuff flour, fine-cut shorts, the 
refuse of fine-cut chewing tobacco, refuse scraps, clippings, cut- 
tings, and sweepings of tobacco, may be sold in bulk as ma- 
terial, and without the payment of tax, by one manufacturer 
directly to another manufacturer, or for export, under such 
restrictions, rules, and regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may prescribe: And provided further, That 
wood, metal, paper, or other materials may be used separately 
or in combination for packing tobacco, snuff, and cigars, under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may~ 
establish.” 

“Seo. 31. That section thirty-three hundred and sixty-eight 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“* Sec, 3368. Upon tobacco and snuff manufactured and sold, 
or removed for consumption or use, there shall be levied and 
collected the following taxes: 

On snuff, manufactured of tobacco or any substitute for 
tobacco, ground, dry, damp, pickled, scented or otherwise, of 


all descriptions, when prepared for use, a tax of eight cents per 
pound. And snuff flour, when sold, or removed for use or con- 
sumption, shall be taxed as snuff, and shall be put up in pack- 
ages and stamped in the same manner as snuff. 

“*On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine-cut, cavendish, 
plug, or twist, cut or granulated, of every description; on to- 
bacco twisted by hand or reduced into a condition to be con- 
sumed, or in any manner other than the ordinary mode of 
drying and curing, prepared for sale or consumption, even if 
prepared without the use of any machine or instrument, and 
without being pressed or sweetened; and on all fine-cut shorts 
and refuse scraps, clippings, cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, 
a tax of eight cents per pound.’ 

“ Seo. 32. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-two of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by sec- 
tion thirty-two of the act of October first, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, be amended to read as follows: 

“* Sec, 3392. All cigars weighing more than three pounds per 
thousand shall be packed in boxes not before used for that pur- 
pose, containing, respectively, five, ten, twelve, thirteen, twenty- 
five, fifty, one hundred, two hundred, two hundred and fifty, or 
five hundred cigars each; and every person who sells, or offers 
for sale, or delivers, or offers to deliver, any cigars in any 
other form than in new boxes as above described, or who packs 
in any box any cigars in excess of or less than the number pro- 
vided by law to be put in each box, respectively, or who falsely 
brands any box, or affixes a stamp on any box denoting a less 
amount of tax than that required by law, shall be fined for 
each offense not more than one thousand dollars, and be im- 
prisoned not more than two years: Provided, That nothing in 
this section shall be construed as preventing the sale of cigars 
at retail by retail dealers from boxes packed, stamped, and 
branded in the manner prescribed by law: And provided fur- 
ther, That every manufacturer of cigarettes shall put up all 
the cigarettes that he manufactures or has manufactured for 
him and sells or removes for consumption or use, in packages 
or parcels containing five, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, or 
one hundred cigarettes each, and shall securely affix to each 
of said packages or parcels a suitable stamp denoting. the tax 
thereon, and shall properly cancel the same prior to such sale 
or removal for consumption or use, under such regulations as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall prescribe; and all 
cigarettes imported from a foreign country shall be packed, 
stamped, and the stamps canceled in like manner, in addition 
to the import stamp indicating inspection of the custom-house 
before they are withdrawn therefrom.’ 

“Sec. 33. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-four 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“t Seo, 3894. Upon cigars and cigarettes which shall be man- 
ufactured and sold, or removed for consumption or sale, there 
shall be assessed and collected the following taxes, to be paid 
by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descriptions made 
from tobacco or any substitute therefor and weighing more than 
three pounds per thousand, three dollars per thousand; on 
cigars, made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weigh- 
ing not more than three pounds per thousand, seventy-five cents 
per thousand; on cigarettes, made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and weighing more than three pounds per thousand, 
three dollars and sixty cents per thousand; on cigarettes, made 
of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing not more 
than three pounds per thousand, one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per thousand: Provided, That all rolls of tobacco, or any 
substitute therefor, wrapped with tobacco, shall be classed as 
cigars; and all rolls of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, 
wrapped in paper or any substance other than tobacco, shall be 
classed as cigarettes. 

„And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall provide dies and 
stamps for cigars weighing not more than three pounds per 
thousand; and for cigarettes at the rates of tax imposed by 
this section: Provided, That such stamps shall be in denomina- 
tions of five, eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, fifty, and one hundred; 
and the laws and regulations governing the packing and re- 
moval for sale of cigarettes, and the affixing and canceling of 
the stamps on the packages thereof, shall apply to cigars weigh- 
ing not more than three pounds per thousand. 

“*No packages of manufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars, or 
cigarettes, prescribed by law, shall be permitted to have packed 
in, or attached to, or connected with, them, nor affixed to, 
branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon them, any 
paper, certificate, or instrument purporting to be or represent 
a ticket, chance, share, or interest in, or dependent upon, the 
event of a lottery, nor any indecent or immoral picture, repre- 
sentation, print, or words; and any violation of the provisions 
of this paragraph shall subject the offender to the penalties and 
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punishments provided by section thirty-four hundred and fifty- 
six of the Revised Statutes.’ 

“Sec, 34. That the provisions of sections thirty, thirty-one, 
thirty-two, and thirty-three of this act shall not take effect until 
July first, nineteen hundred and ten.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 819: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 819, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 35. That unstemmed leaf tobacco in the natural leaf, 
in the hand, and not manufactured or altered in any manner, 
raised and grown in the United States, shall not be subject to 
any internal-revenue tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, and 
it shall be lawful for any person to buy and sell such unstemmed 
tobacco in the leaf, in the hand, without payment of tax of any 
kind: Provided, That any person, other than the farmer or pro- 
ducer of leaf tobacco, who sells leaf tobacco to manufacturers 
of tobacco, snuff or cigars shall be deemed and considered a 
dealer in leaf tobacco, and become subject to all the provisions 
of section thirty-two hundred and forty-four, as amended by 
section fourteen, act of March first, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-nine, and also as amended by the act of March third, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-three, and, further, shall be subject to 
all the provisions of section thirty-three hundred and sixty, as 
amended by section fourteen, act of March first, eighteen hun- 
dred and seyenty-nine, and of sections thirty-three hundred 
and fifty-nine and thirty-three hundred and ninety-one, United 
States Revised Statutes. 

“Every person shall be regarded as a retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco whose business it is to sell leaf tobacco in quantities of 
less than an original hogshead, case or bale; or who shall sell 
directly to consumers or to persons other than dealers in leaf 
tobacco or to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff or cigars, or to 
persons who purchase in original packages for export. 

Every such retail dealer in leaf tobacco shall register with 
the collector of the district his name or style, place of residence, 
trade or business, and the place where such trade or business is 
to be carried on; and a failure to register as herein required 
shall subject such person to a penalty of fifty dollars; and 
every retail dealer in leaf tobacco shall also keep a book and 
enter therein daily his purchase of leaf tobacco and his sales, 
where such sales amount to two pounds or more to one person 
in one day. Such record shall be kept written up to date and 
shall be in such form and contain such entries as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury, and such books shall 
be open at all times for the inspection of any internal-revenue 
officer or agent. 

Any person who has duly qualified as a retail dealer in leaf 
tobacco may sell natural leaf tobacco grown or raised in the 
United States in its condition as cured on the farm, in the 
hand, and not manufactured in any way, except to manufac- 
turers of tobacco, snuff or cigars, without the payment of any 
tax on such leaf tobacco whatsoever, and so much of section 
sixty-nine, tariff act of August twenty-seventh, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-four, which took effect the following day, and 
section thirty-two hundred and forty-four, United States Re- 
„vised Statutes, or any other existing law, as is inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, is hereby repealed. 

“And it shall be the duty of every retail dealer in leaf to- 
bacco, as herein described, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to furnish on demand to any internal- 
revenue officer or other authorized agent of the Treasury De- 
partment a true and correct statement, verified by his oath or 
affirmation, of all his sales of leaf tobacco in quantities of ten 
pounds or more to any one person in any one day, with the 
name and residence in each instance of the person to whom sold, 
and any such retail dealer in leaf tobacco who shall willfully 
refuse to furnish such information or keep the book as required 
herein, or who shall knowingly make any false statements or 
false entries in such book as to any of the facts aforesaid, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be liable 
to a fine of fifty dollars for each offense: And provided further, 
That nothing in this act.shall be construed as imposing any re- 
strictions whatsoever upon the farmers or growers of leaf 
tobacco in regard to the sales of their leaf tobacco.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 825: That the House recede from its 
disagreement. to the amendment of the Senate numbered 825, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec, 39. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to borrow on the credit of the United States from time 


to time, as the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures 
on account of the Panama Canal and to reimburse the Treasury 
for such expenditures already made and not covered by previous 
issues of bonds, the sum of two hundred and ninety million five 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars (which sum together 
with the eighty-four million six hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand nine hundred dollars already borrowed upon issues of two 
per cent bonds under section eight of the act of June twenty- 
eighth, nineteen hundred and two, equals the estimate of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission to cover the entire cost of the 
canal from its inception to its completion), and to prepare and 
issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United States in 
such form as he may prescribe, and in denominations of one 
hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, and one thousand dollars, 
payable fifty years from the date of issue, and bearing interest 
payable quarterly in gold coin at a rate not exceeding three per 
cent per annum; and the bonds herein authorized shall be exempt 
from all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, municipal, or local au- 
thority: Provided, That said bonds may be disposed of by the 
Secretary of the Treasury at not less than par, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, giving to all citizens of the United 
States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, but no com- 
missions shall be allowed or paid thereon; and a sum not exceed- 
ing one-tenth of one per cent of the amount of the bonds herein 
authorized is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the expenses of 
preparing, advertising, and issuing the same; and the authority 
contained in section eight of the act of June twenty-eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and two, for the issue of bonds bearing interest at 
two per cent per annum, is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 826: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 826, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended as follows: 
On page 246 of the bill, in line 3, strike out the words “and fifty,” 
and number and insert the section as section 40 of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
at ve matter stricken out by said amendment insert the fol- 
owing: 

“Sec, 41. That sections one to four, inclusive, of an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States,’ approved July 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
are hereby repealed, but the repeal of existing laws or modifi- 
cations thereof embraced in this act shall not affect any act 
done, or any right accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceed- 


ing had or commenced in any civil case before the said repeal - 


or modification; but all rights and liabilities under said laws 
shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in section twenty-eight of this act, 
as if said repeal or modifications had not been made. Any 
offenses committed and all penalties or forfeitures or liabilities 
incurred prior to the passage of this act under any statute em- 
braced in or changed, modified, or repealed by this act may be 
prosecuted or punished in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been passed. All acts of limitation, 
whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to the 
prosecution of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or for- 
feitures embraced in or modified, changed, or repealed by this 
act shall not be affected thereby; and all suits, proceedings, or 


prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes arising or 


acts done or committed prior to the passage of this act, may be 
commenced and prosecuted within the same time and with the 
same effect, except as otherwise provided in section twenty-eight 
of this act, as if this act had not been passed. That an act 
entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws in relation to the col- 
lection of the revenues,’ approved June tenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, as amended by the act of July twenty-fourth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and as further amended by 
the act of May twenty-seventh, nineteen hundred and eight, is 
not hereby repealed but amended so as to read as in this act 
provided. So much of section four of an act entitled ‘An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred 
and seven, and for other purposes,’ approved June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and six, as relates to the appointment of a 
solicitor of customs and assistants, is hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 828: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 828, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as fellows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment and number and 
insert the same as section 42 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 829: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 829, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 11 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
„general“ and insert in lieu thereof the word“ maximum; 
in line 28 strike out the word “imposes” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word“ pays; “ in line 24, before the word “ prohibi- 
tion,” insert the words imposes no export duty or; in line 29 
strike out the words “then, after” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ thereupon and thereafter, upon; ” in lines 57 and 58 
strike out the words “information which will be useful to Con- 
gress in tariff legislation and to; “ and in line 61, after the word 
required,“ strike out all that follows, down to and including 
the word “same,” in line 64; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 833: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 833, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 38. That every corporation, joint stock company or 
association, organized for profit and having a capital stock rep- 
resented by shares, and every insurance company, now or here- 
after organized under the laws of the United States or of any 
State or Territory of the United States or under the acts of 
Congress applicable to Alaska or the District of Columbia, or 
now or hereafter organized under the laws of any foreign 
country and engaged in business in any State or Territory of 
the United States or in Alaska or in the District of Columbia, 
shall be subject to pay annually a special excise tax with re- 
spect to the carrying on or doing business by such eorporation, 
joint stock company or association, or insurance company, equiv- 
alent to one per cent upon the entire net income over and 
above five thousand dollars received by it from all sources 
during such year, exclusive of amounts received by it as divi- 
dends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, or insurance companies, subject to the tax 
hereby imposed; or if organized under the laws of any foreign 
country, upon the amount of net income over and above five 
thousand dollars received by it from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and its Territories, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia during such year, ex- 
elusive of amounts so received by it as dividends upon stock 
of other corporations, joint stock companies. or associations, 
or insurance companies, subject to the tax hereby imposed: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this section contained shall 
apply to labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, or 
to fraternal beneficiary societies, orders, or associations operat- 
ing under the lodge system, and providing for the payment of 
life, sick, accident, and other benefits to the members of such 
societies, orders, or associations, and dependents of such mem- 
bers, nor to domestic building and loan associations, organized 
and operated exclusively for the mutual benefit of their mem- 
bers, nor to any corporation or association organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, or educational pur- 
poses, no part of the net income of which inures to the benefit 
of any private stockholder or individual. 

“Second. Such net income shall be aseertained by deducting 
from the gross amount of the income of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, received 
within the year from all sources, (first) all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses actually paid within the year out of income 
in the maintenance and operation of its business and properties, 

including all charges such as rentals or franchise payments, re- 
quired to be made as a condition to the continued use or pos- 
session of property; (second) all losses actually sustained 
within the year and not compensated by insurance or otherwise, 
including a reasonable allowance for depreciation of property, 
if any, and in the case of insurance companies the sums other 
than dividends, paid within the year on policy and annuity con- 
tracts and the net addition, if any, required by law to be made 
within the year to reserve funds; (third) interest actually paid 
within the year on its bonded or other indebtedness to an 
amount of such bonded and other indebtedness not exceeding 
the paid-up capital stock of such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, outstanding at the 
close of the year, and in the case of a bank, banking association’ 
or trust company, all interest actually paid by it within the year 
on deposits; (fourth) all sums paid by it within the year for 
taxes imposed under the authority of the United States or of 
any State or Territory thereof, or imposed by the government of 
any foreign country as a condition to carrying on business 


therein; (fifth) all amounts received by it within the year as 
dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or associations, or insurance companies, subject to the 
tax hereby imposed: Provided, That in the case of a corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, or insurance company, 
organized under the laws of a foreign country, such net income 
shall be ascertained by deducting from the gross amount of its 
income received within the year from business transacted and 
capital invested within the United States and any of its Terri- 
tories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, (first) all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid within the year 
out of earnings in the maintenance and operation of its business 
and property within the United States and its ‘Territories, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia, including all charges such 
as rentals or franchise payments required to be made as a 
condition to the continued use or possession of property; 
(Second) all losses actually sustained within the year in busi- 
ness conducted by it within the United States or its Territories, 
Alaska, or the District of Columbia not compensated by in- 
surance or otherwise, including a reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation of property, if any, and in the case of insurance 
companies the sums other than dividends, paid within the year 
on policy and annuity contracts and the net addition, if any, 
required by law to be made within the year to reserve funds; 
(third) interest actually paid within the year on its bonded or 
other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded and other in- 
debtedness, not exceeding the proportion of its paid-up capital 
stock outstanding at the close of the year which the gross 
amount of its income for the year from business transacted and 
eapital invested within the United States and any of its Terri- 
tories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia bears to the gross 
amount of its income derived from all sources within and with- 
out the United States; (fourth) the sums paid by it within the 
year for taxes imposed under the authority of the United States 
or of any State’ or Territory thereof; (fifth) all amounts re- 
ceived by it within the year as dividends upon stock of other 
corporations, joint stock companies or associations, and insur- 
ance companies, subject to the tax hereby imposed. In the case 
of assessment insurance companies the actual deposit of sums 
with state or territorial officers, pursuant to law, as additions 
to guaranty or reserve funds shall be treated as being payments 
required by law to reserve funds. 

“Third. There shall be deducted from the amount of the net 
income of each of such corporations, joint stock companies or 
associations, or insurance companies, ascertained as provided 
in the foregoing paragraphs of this section, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, and said tax shall be computed upon the re- 
mainder of said net income of such corporation, joint stock 
company or association, or insurance company, for the year 
ending December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and nine, and 
for each calendar year thereafter; and on or before the first 
day of March, nineteen hundred and ten, and the first day of 
March in each year thereafter, a true and accurate return 
under oath or affirmation of its president, vice-president, or 
other principal officer, and its treasurer or assistant treasurer, 
shall be made by each of the corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, and insurance companies, subject to the tax 
imposed by this section, to the collector of internal revenue for- 
the district in which such corporation, joint stock company or 
association, or insurance company, has its prineipal place of 
business, or, in the case of a corporation, joint stock company 
or association, or insurance company, organized under the laws 
of a foreign country, in the place where its principal business 
is carried on within the United States in such form as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe, setting forth (first) 
the total amount of the paid-up capital stock of such corpora- 
tion, joint-stock company or association, or insurance company, 
outstanding at the close of the year; (second) the total amount 
of the bonded and other indebtedness of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company at the 
close of the year; (third) the gross amount of the income of 
such corporation, joint stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company, received during such year from all sources, and 
if organized under the laws of a foreign country the gross 
amount of its income received within the year from business 
transacted and capital invested within the United States and 
any of its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia; 
also the amount received by such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, within the year by 
way of dividends upon stock of other corporations, joint stock 
companies or associations, or insurance companies, subject to 
the tax imposed by this section; (fourth) the total amount ef 
all the ordinary and necessary expenses actually paid out of 
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earnings in the maintenance and operation of the business and 
properties of such corporation, joint stock company or associa- 
tion, or insurance company, within the year, stating separately 
all charges such as rentals or franchise payments required to 
be made as a condition to the continued use or possession of 
property, and if organized under the laws of a foreign country 
the amount so paid in the maintenance and operation of its 
business within the United States and its Territories, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia; (fifth) the total amount of all 
losses actually sustained during the year and not compensated 
by insurance or otherwise, stating separately any amounts 
allowed for depreciation of property, and in the case of insur- 
ance companies the sums other than dividends, paid within the 
year on policy and annuity contracts and the net addition, if 
any, required by law to be made within the year to reserve 
funds; and in the case of a corporation, joint stock company or 
association, or insurance company, organized under the laws 
of a foreign country, all losses actually sustained by it during 
the year in business conducted by it within the United States 
or its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, not 
compensated by insurance or otherwise, stating separately any 
amounts allowed for depreciation of property, and in the case 
of insurance companies the sums, other than dividends, paid 
within the year on policy and annuity contracts and the net 
addition, if any, required by law to be made within the year to 
reserve fund; (sixth) the amount of interest actually paid 
within the year on its bonded or other indebtedness to an 
amount of such bonded and other indebtedness not exceeding 
the paid-up capital stock of such corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association, or insurance company, outstanding at the 
close of the year, and in the case of a bank, banking associa- 
tion, or trust company, stating separately all interest paid by 
it within the year on deposits; or in case of a corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, organized 
under the laws of a foreign country, interest so paid on its 
bonded or other indebtedness to an amount of such bonded and 
other indebtedness not exceeding the proportion of its paid-up 
capital stock outstanding at the close of the year, which the 
gross amount of its income for the year from business trans- 
acted and capital invested within the United States and any of 
its Territories, Alaska, and the District of Columbia, bears to 
the gross amount of its income derived from all sources within 
and without the United States; (seventh) the amount paid by 
it within the year for taxes imposed under the authority of the 
United States or any State or Territory thereof, and separately 
the amount so paid by it for taxes imposed by the government 
of any foreign country as a condition to carrying on business 
therein; (eighth) the net income of such corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company, after 
making the deductions in this section authorized. All such re- 
turns shall as received be transmitted forthwith by the collector 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

“Fourth. Whenever evidence shall be produced before the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue which in the opinion of the 
commissioner justifies the belief that the return made by any 
corporation, joint stock company or association, or insurance 
company is incorrect, or whenever any collector shall report to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that any corporation, 
joint stock company or association, or insurance company has 
failed to make a return as required by law, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue may require from the corporation, joint 
stock company or association, or insurance company making 
such return, such further information with reference to its 
capital, income, losses, and expenditures as he may deem ex- 
pedient; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness of such return or for 
the purpose of making a return where none has been made, is 
hereby authorized, by any regularly appointed revenue agent 
specially designated by him for that purpose, to examine any 
books and papers bearing upon the matters required to be in- 
cluded in the return of such corporation, joint stock company 
or association, or insurance company, and to require the attend- 
ance of any officer or employee of such corporation, joint stock 
company or association, or insurance company, and to take his 
testimony with reference to the matter required by law to be in- 
cluded in such return, with power to administer oaths to such 
person or persons; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may also invoke the aid of any court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction to require the attendance of such officers or em- 
ployees and the production of such books and papers. Upon the 
information so acquired the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
may amend any return or make a return where none has been 
made. All proceedings taken by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue under the provisions of this section shall be subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


“ Fifth. All-returns shall be retained by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who shall make assessments thereon; and in 
ease of any return made with false or fraudulent intent, he 
shall add one hundred per cent of such tax, and in case of a 
refusal or neglect to make a return or to verify the same as 
aforesaid, he shall add fifty per cent of such tax. In case of 
neglect occasioned by the sickness or absence of an officer of 
such corporation, joint stock company or association, or insur- 
ance company, required to make said return, or for other suffi- 
cient reason, the collector may allow such further time for mak- 
ing and delivering such return as he may deem necessary, not 
exceeding thirty days. The amount so added to the tax shall 
be collected at the same time and in the same manner as the tax 
originally assessed unless the refusal, neglect, or falsity is dis- 
covered after the date for payment of said taxes, in which case 
the amount so added shall be paid by the delinquent corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or association, or insurance company 
immediately upon notice given by the collector. All assessments 
shall be made and the several corporations, joint stock com- 
panies or associations, or insurance companies shall be notified 
of the amount for which they are respectively liable on or be- 
fore the first day of June of each successive year; and said as- 
sessments shall be paid on or before the thirtieth day of June, 
except in cases of refusal or neglect to make such return, and 
in cases of false or fraudulent returns, in which cases the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall, upon the discovery thereof, 
at any time within three years after said return is due, make a 
return upon information obtained as above provided for, and 
the assessment made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
thereon shall be paid by such corporation, joint stock company 
or association, or insurance company immediately upon notifica- 
tion of the amount of such assessment; and to any sum or 
sums due and unpaid after the thirtieth day of June in any 
year, and for ten days after notice and demand thereof by the 
collector, there shall be added the sum of five per cent on the 
amount of tax unpaid and interest at the rate of one per cent 
per month upon said tax from the time the same becomes due. 

“Sixth. When the assessment shall be made, as provided in 
this section, the returns, together with any corrections thereof 
which may have been made by the commissioner, shall be filed 
in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and shall 
constitute public records and be open to inspection as such. 

„Seventh. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy col- 
lector, agent, clerk, or other officer or employee of the United 
States to divulge or make known in any manner whatever not 
provided by law to any person any information obtained by him 
in the discharge of his official duty, or to divulge or make known 
in any manner not provided by law any document received, evi- 
dence taken, or report made under this section except upon the 
special direction of the President; and any offense against the 
foregoing provision shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by 
a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment 
not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

“Eighth. If any of the corporations, joint stock companies 
or associations, or insurance companies, aforesaid, shall refuse 
or neglect to make a return at the time or times hereinbefore 
specified in each year, or shall render a false or fraudulent 
return, such corporation, joint stock company or association, 
or insurance company, shall be liable to a penalty of not less 
than one thousand dollars and not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars. 

“Any person authorized by law to make, render, sign, or 
verify any return who makes any false or fraudulent return, 
or statement, with intent to defeat or evade the assessment re- 
quired by this section to be made, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and shall be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars 
or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, with the costs of prosecution. 

“All laws relating to the collection, remission, and refund of 
internal-revenue taxes, so far as applicable to and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section, are hereby extended 
and made applicable to the tax imposed by this section. 

“ Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the circuit and district 
courts of the United States for the district within which any 
person summoned under this section to appear to testify or to 
produce books, as aforesaid, shall reside, to compel such at- 
tendance, production of books, and testimony by appropriate 
process.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 835: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 835, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: In line 1 
of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the number 
“8” and insert in lieu thereof the number “ 27;” in line 7, af- 
ter the word “act,” insert the words “and no longer;” in line 
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15, after the word “act,” insert the words “and no longer; 
and strike out all of lines 18 to 25, inclusive, of the matter 
inserted by said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 847: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 847, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the num- 
ber “ 20” and insert in lieu thereof the number “36;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That in the enrollment of the bill the sections and paragraphs 
thereof be numbered in consecutive order. 


NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
J. ©. BURROWS, 
Bols PENROSE, 
EUGENE HAIE, 
S. M. CULLOM, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
SERENO E. PAYNE, 
JOHN DALZELL, 
SAMUEL W. MCCALL, 
HENRY SHERMAN BOUTELL, 

* W. A. CALDERHEAD, 

J. W. FORDNEY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. CLAPP and Mr. DANIEL ađdressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 


sota. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not care to take the floor if the Chair 
prefers to recognize the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. I should not accept the floor except that I 
believe the position I occupy on the conference committee 
rather makes it appropriate that I should accept it. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Aldrich Chamberlain ol Perkins 
Bacon Garp Gallinger Piles 

Bail é Clark, Wyo. Gamble Root 
Bankhead Crane G eim Scott 
Beveridge Crawford Hale Simmons 
Borah Culberson Heyburn Smith, Md. 
Bourne Cullom Hughes Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bristow Curtis Jones Stephenson 
Brown Daniel Kean Stone 
Bulkeley Dick Lodge Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon McCumber Taliaferro 
Burnham Dolliver Newlands Warren 
Burrows Fletcher Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Foster - Page 

Carter Frazier Penrose 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I hoped especially that the 
members of the conference committee should be here, as I in- 
tend to say some serious things, to which they may make re- 
sponse or not as they please. 

This is a bill that puts public obligations in the shape of taxa- 
tion upon every man, woman, and child in the United States. 

The first free breath that the colonists of Virginia drew when 
they found themselves on the Atlantic shore was that repre- 
sentation and taxation should go together. The little assembly 
of Englishmen at Jamestown gave to the world with their de- 
fiance that great American principle and truth, which in one 
rebellion animated Nathaniel Bacon when Virginia was only a 
colony, and that at last furnished the immortal flame that 
dwells abidingly in the hearts of the people of this great 
world-wide Commonwealth in its influences that are felt as A 
republic on every shore. In the formation of this bill the 
effective voice that Virginia used to utter on this floor has been 
denied her. The effective voice of every Democratic State in 
this Union has been denied to it. I shall measure my words, 
for I intend to speak of grave and serious conduct, and of se- 
rious things. 

An “apparent” fraud has been committed upon both Houses 
of the Congress of the United States. In effect a “ practical ” 
fraud has been committed against both these Houses. I use the 
words “apparent” and “ practical” because I speak of things; 
and I am always slow to impute motives, even to conduct of 

- which I am to judge in my heart, until I hear those who are a 
part of it make their explanation, apology, or excuse, and put 


up such defense which everyone who is by deed impugned has 
the right to put up and be heard. 

I have three times called the attention of this body to the 
fact that conferees of the Senate, three in number, have been 
hindered, impeded, thwarted, and overturned in their efforts to 
discharge their duties to you as honest representatives and to 
the country which they respect and desire faithfully to serve. 

For the most part it fell upon dull ears. One Democrat alone 
in this Senate stood up—the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON ]—and stated what the parliamentary law was and 
made a brief protest. The junior Senator from New York | Mr. 
Roor] undertook in this Chamber, very fittingly, to pronounce 
a eulogy upon the character, the expertness, and the knowledge 
of the witnesses who were called before the Republican part of 
the Senate conference committee. I had not heard them; 
no other Democrat had heard them. They were confidential 
communications made, I believe, at public expense by the wit- 
nesses of the Government. I asked the junior Senator from 
New York the question if he thought it right. He is an honest 
man; he is a man of great experience in life; he fitly fills a 
place in the Senate; but he would not upon his conscience get 
up and say that it was right. He knew in his heart that it was 
wrong. 

There are those “who know the right and still the wrong 
pursue.” I am not speaking of any particular person now; I 
am speaking generally of a class of people who if it were not 
for the infinite mercy of the Great Spirit that has called us 
into the world would be incurable. 

Between the gallows and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found— 

Is the story told us of one convicted criminal. This country 
and its institutions stand at this moment between the gallows 
and the ground. I hope that mercy may be sought and that 
mercy may be found. 

The Senate did me the honor—and it is one that I profoundly 
appreciate, although I fear it was much more earned by the 
length of my service than by any abilities that could be fitly 
attributed to me—to include my name in the appointment of the 
following Senators as the conferees on this immense tariff bill: 
Messrs. ALDRICH, Burrows, PENROSE, Hare, and CULLOM, of 
the Republicans, and DANIEL, Money, and Batrey, of the Demo- 
crats. I desire to say to you, Senators, that I have done the 
best I could in my feeble way to exercise the duties which you 
under the law saw fit to impose upon me. 

I have ranged this city from department to department for 
information which I much needed to enlighten my mind on pub- 
lic questions. I have offered resolutions here to get informa- 
tion. To one of them, from the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, there came the reply that he needed $10,000 to get that 
information. It was appropriately put in an appropriation bill 
and went from the Senate to the other House. It disappeared. 
I do not know, and I do not know that I should say if I did 
know, who was the person who thwarted that information com- 
ing to this body; but the appropriation fell, and the advantage 
that I would haye gained with my colleagues from its posses- 
sion was denied. 

It has become the old story that all of the Democratic Sena- 
tors in this body were denied admission to a committee and 
participation in the official action of the committee, to which 
they belong, as much, sir, as you do to this Senate and as much 
as you belong to that chair. 

The proposition upon which I shall submit a few remarks is 
this: THAT IN ALL OFFICIAL ACTIONS OF ALL OFFICIAL BODIES, 
WHETHER THEY BE SENATORS, WHETHER THEY BE COMMITTEES, 
WHETHER THEY BE COURTS, whether they be common councilmen 
of a town, or other public functionaries, THE MAN WHO TITWARTS 
THFIR PRESENCE TO EXERCISE THEIR PUBLICLY CONFERRED DUTY IS 
A LAWBREAKER, AND ACTS AS A LAWBREAKER IN THE FACE OF 
LIGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. 

I do not deny, on the contrary I assert, that a political party 
in this country has a right to make its own bill, to concert its 
own plans, to consider them in its own councils, secret or 
otherwise, and that it is nobody’s else business; but no matter 
how many men may be upon a committee, no matter how great 
those men are, and no matter how wise they are, No COMMITTEE 
HAS A RIGHT TO TAKE OFFICIAL ACTION UPON A PUBLIC CASE WITH- 
OUT ALLOWING EVERY MEMBER OF THAT COMMITTEE TO BE PRESENT. 

What committeeman here will assert, what honest man 
would tolerate the thought, that the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Atpricu] has any more voting power in this body than 
any other Senator here? “ Each State shall have two Senators, 
and each Senator shall have one vote,” the Constitution says. 


Not only is this true in the open Senate, but true as far as goes 
on our side, or subsenates, or parts of side or subsenates, which 
the committees are. Every Senator on every committee has his 
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one vote upon every official or public question enbmitted. | the conferees, and it was in pursuance of a right then recog- 


Twenty men, 5 men, 30 men, a majority or a minority of men, 
whoever they be, do not lose their character as men simply be- 
cause they enter upon the exercise of a senatorial commission. 

But they can not exercise that commission on a public ques- 
tion in a decisive way that shapes that question without every 
other member who occupies the same position having the same 
right that they have. I put a question now to every Senator in 
this body who has brought his conscience with him; I put this 
question to every honest man here who is not afraid to tell the 
truth anywhere, and ask him this: Does he acknowledge that 
in going upon a committee he is to be disfranchised, disavowed, 
spurned, and turned out if the majority ef that committee shall 
so decide? I challenge the contradiction of my statement, that 
it is as well fixed, as determinate, and as clear a principle of 
constitutional law as can be uttered by the lips of man that 
every Senator carries his rights with him. If he goes down the 
street and becomes apparently liable to arrest, you can not in- 
terfere with the Government of the United States and his exer- 
cise of his obligations and duties by arresting him. Why? 
Because the great shield of the Constitution protects him as a 
Senator. When I enter a committee room of this House, do I 
go as a degraded citizen? Do I go stripped of my right as a 
Senator of a State? I would not hold such a menial position 
as a Senator. No constituency and no Senate can so degrade 
me as long as I have an arm with which to strike or a tongue 
to defend myself with plain truth. 

I say to you, Senators, that your own appointees, the men 
who had the right by your order and direction to go and ex- 
amine that tariff bill and to report whatever they truly thought 
upon it, have been denied in the Capitol of this Nation, and 
by your mistrusted Republican members of that committee, 
the right of their exercise as American Senators. No one of 
them will deny it; but guilt can stand in this court applauded 
and not rebuked. 

Mr. President, if there is a higher court on earth than this, 
I do not know it. It is a court assumed to be, and that ought to 
be, versed in the broadest as well as the more familiar ele- 
ments of jurisprudence. Presidents have stood at this bar and 
heard the verdict of these judges. Judges may be arraigned 
before you. Can a body of lawbreakers, who apply lynch 
law to their fellows, be honestly trusted to try anybody? I 
charge that the Senate to-day is in the apparent exercise of 
lynch law. There are some scenes so awful in this world, so 
appalling, that they almost break the heart of man to recount. 
They may not be told in the broad, sun-lit open without 
offending the ears of people who have natural refinement. I 
pass them by; lynch law sometimes attends to them. But if 
you are going to vindicate the laws of the land against any 
kind of lawbreaking, shall you commence it by showing that 
you can not even make a law without breaking your directions 
of Constitution and rule as to how you shall do it? 

Is that a proud position, an honest position, for an American 
Senator to occupy? He should say when he gets through with 
his job: 

We have thews and sinews like our ancestors, ~~ 
But woe the while our fathers’ hearts are dead. 


You tread on their dust and scoff their bones and their 
memories when you set such an example as this to the aspiring 
and pure youth of America, who look upon you as patriots. 

Now, in detail, day, chapter, and verse, There are some 
men who will respect a gambling debt, but who will not respect 
legal obligations; there are some men who will respect a bond 
of honor who will trample upon the codes of their State. I 
wish to state facts as to what happened on Thursday, the 29th 
of July. The Democratic members of the conference committee 
had had various conferences with the Republicans on that com- 
mittee as to their entrance into the committee and as to yarious 
circumstances about the matter. It was finally concluded, and 
a promise was given to us—I should be glad if one of the pages 
would find the Senator from Texas [Mr, BAILEY] and request 
him to come into the Chamber, as I wish to relate certain facts, 
which he knows also. 

Mr. BAILEY entered the Chamber. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I was just about to relate, 
when I observed that the Senator from Texas was not in his 
seat, the circumstances of Thursday last, the 29th of July. 

A solemn and honorary bond had been entered into by word of 
mouth between the chairman of the conference committee and 
the Democratic conferees that they would be called as soon as 
the bill was ready to be acted upon, with a view, of course, to 
their voting for or against it. 

I will state here, as I have previously stated in the Senate, 
that we were so called after the bill was first recommended by 


nized and of a practice then performed. Accordingly on that 
morning, at 10 o’clock, in pursuance of that agreement and that 
understanding, the Senator from Texas and myself reported our- 
selves at the conference committee in the annex. In the chair 
sat the chairman; the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
sat on his right flank, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE] near by, and I noticed the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom] also there. 
The question was asked, Gentlemen, are you ready to submit 
the bill to us?” “No; there are five or six things in the bill as 
to which we have not reached a conclusion.” 

The newspapers know much more about the interior things 
of that committee than I do, for I never hung around it, as I 
was not one of its messengers or pages, and never went there 
or about there unless I was obliged to go on public business, 
When I did go there once or twice, and the chairman could see 
me, he acted with great courtesy, a quality not lacking in him, 
as I well know. As I shall have to say, perhaps, some disagree- 
able things which he may appropriate to himself, and should 
say if they are true, as I believe them to be, I will say further 
that he is not only capable of courtesy, but has time and again 
during my service here shown great kindness and consideration. 
I am on good terms with every member of the committee; I 
have had no difference with any of them, except what belongs 
to us all here every day. But a committeeman that throws me 
down, walks all over me, flings me out of the committee room, 
denies to me my right, sir, which is just as clear as yours, to 
perform the public functions which I have sworn before Al- 
mighty God to perform to the best of my ability, and then ex- 
pects me to giggle it off, as some of them do, has simply mis- 
taken his man, and he had better look himself up some servile 
fellow, who can serve in the Senate and swear anything is a 
whale that is said so to be. 

While we were there, as I am informed by the newspapers, a 
communication from the President of the United States was 
received by the chairman of that committee. I can not say, and 
therefore I do not say, that it was an official communication 
addressed to him as chairman of the committee and designed for 
the committee. The President of the United States has the most 
easy methods of communicating with this body or the House of 
Representatives that can be imagined. It is made his duty to 
communicate with them as to the state of the Union, and to give 
them such counsel as he may see fit. If that communication 
was addressed in his official character to the chairman, it was 
presumably for the use of his committee. If it was addressed 
to him and expressed to be for the committee, what right had he 
to receive it without my receiying it also? Upon what meat 
do these, our Cæsars, feed that they have grown so suddenly, so 
enormously, and so surprisingly great? 

I must not be diverted to dissertation until I finish the facts. 
The committee was not ready to lay the finished bill before us; 
but at that time when we stood before them they were under 
the faithful promise of honorable men to present that bill to us 
when finished and to give us a day to consider it. That day has 
never been given us. That bill finished, according to my infor- 
mation, was signed immediately by the Republicans of the com- 
mittee, without having a meeting of the committee and without 
affording notice to either the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money], the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrer], or myself. I 
am not a suspicious man. Anybody that wants to fool me is 
very apt to be able to do it. Neither have I lived for over forty 
years in the awful tussles of life and remained entirely verdant. 

I came over to the Capitol Friday morning, and I stayed here 
all day until just before 5 o’clock that I might be in reach of 
the call of the committee, who intimated that they might be 
ready that afternoon. When I went from here I went down to 
the annex, right by them. The day sped. The chairman of the 
eommittee—whether he had signed the report or not, I do not 
know at the moment—went out, where I had a short time per- 
haps preceded him, where we expected the Wrights to fly their 
aeroplane. I did not know until the next day that that com- 
mittee, which was in default of a faithful and honorable promise 
to me and my associates, had reported to the House. As soon 
as I found it out, or speedily afterwards, I called by telephone, 
as the committee had adjourned, the chairman of the committee. 
I could not find him. Surprised, disappointed, mortified—not 
on my own account, but on account of my country, that such 
conduct was possible with gentlemen of their rank and stand- 
ing—I called the clerk of the committee, and on Saturday he 
came to this Chamber and expressed the regret of the chairman 
that what had happened had occurred, and stated that the 
chairman was ready to do anything he could. I said, “State 
to the chairman that if he wishes to see me about this he can 
come to see me, but I shall not call on him.” 
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I have not related all of these circumstances but to a few 
Senators, amongst them the Senator from Michigan, to whom I 
stated the fact that we had not had the privilege of voting on 
this bill, and he concurred, in his conversation with me, that we 
had been denied our rights. 

I hope I am not in any respect a harsh judge of my fellow- 


men. The very best men that ever live have faults; the most 
ignoble have virtues, but it is inexplicable to me that gentlemen 
holding the exalted office of Senator of the United States in 
the discharge of the most sacred duties shall give a pledge to 
their fellow-Senators and, for some reason or other, unex- 
plained to me, leaye that pledge unredeemed. If it were a mere 
personal matter that did not affect me in the right as a Senator, 
which I owe it to my State and my country to maintain, I had 
much rather drop it than pursue it. I had rather run away from 
a difficulty than to get into it, for the day has long passed when 
I found amusement in putting a chip on my head and daring a 
boy to knock it off, or when I was delighted to have him put the 
chip on his head and invite me to knock it off. I have scarce 
memory of those days, except the memory of bloody noses. 

Finally, that paper that lies on your table, sir, and purports 
to be a report of the conferees of the Senate, is a bogus paper. 
It has no more validity in the sight of the laws of this land 
than any counterfeit note that is floating around to find some 
greenhorn’s pocket. The Senate has already expressed by its 
action its sense to this effect. The time is not long ago when 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stood up in his place and 
submitted what he said was a report from “the Committee on 
Finance.” I rose and said, “I challenge that report; it is not 
a report from the Committee on Finance.” It was an amend- 
ment to change the law of this land and affected those whom I 
represent as much as it did any other citizens, and we are not 
born of the blood that allows the laws of our country to be 
passed in that way. The Senator was surprised. He had been 
in association so long with those who think they own the Sen- 
ate that he had begun to think that he was one of the owners. 
But he speedily retired, with becoming bashfulness from that 
brazen assumption, and said, “ Well, I report it for the Repub- 
lican majority of the committee.” The Vice-President of the 
United States, whose chair you [the President pro tempore, Mr. 
Frye in the chair] fill and have so long filled with honor to 
yourself, did not know that a Republican majority of a com- 
mittee had a right to make a report; and after some little 
flurry about it, to get the wandering statesman back to some 
spot of dry land that he could maintain his feet upon, he offered 
it as “an amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah.” 
That was all right; and the Senate and its presiding officer are 
well acquainted with the fact that neither one man, nor six, 
nor seven men of a committee can get themselves together and 
come here and palm off in the open something that was not 
done by a committee, while themselyes arrayed in its uniform 
and while pretending that there was a committee, that did 
meet and did act as a committee should. 

Not only is that the case, Mr. President, as I am relating it 
to you, but a bogus report has already been carried over to and 
delivered to the House of Representatives. I think I have one 
of those reports here. How far the House was imposed upon 
by these six wandering statesmen in disguise I know not, but 
the House took that bogus paper up, it having no more validity, 
according to the law of this land, than any counterfeit note, 
as I have said, and passed it as a genuine article. Now, the 
question arises, sir, to this body of full-grown American Sen- 
ators whether or not they will permit that counterfeit paper to | 
be passed on them? 

I know, Mr. President, that this body, and perhaps the House, 
have in their midst a sentiment that it would be better for the 
country if this bill were defeated and if it fell back on the Ding- 
ley Act. I know that sentiment pervades some quarters. How 
deep and how pervasive it is I can not tell. But you had better 
do it than to pass a fraudulent bill. You have to look these 
facts in the face as men who hold their countenance upward 
and fear no man in the discharge of their public duty. 

If I am wrong, I want to be opposed. The opinions which 
some other people are forming of us are more often stated to- 
day in Republican journals than in Democratic ones. I will 
read one from the pen and tongue of a man who was very re- 
cently high in your councils and at the head of the Treasury 
of the United States. He is Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, of Iowa. I 
cut this out of the Washington Herald of July 31. It is brief: 


There is one other thing 1 wish to call your attention to. This 
8 J has now the most centralized government in the world, not 
excepting Russia. 


That is one thing he says. A tax bill that allows the Presi- 
dent of the United States to increase every tariff tax 25 per cent 


does not look to me as if it was marching in any other direction, 
The next sentence is this: 

We have got to the stage in our evolution where we expect the 
executive department of the Government to make the laws, usurping 
the functions of the legislative department. 

Your present bill did not move at all until the President of 
the United States took hold of it. If you had had Democrats 
with you they might not have agreed with you, but they would 
have helped this Government to get a fair and just bill, and 
then if they were voted down they would have stood aside and 
said “the people have spoken.” 

President Taft has great liking and respect all over this 
country. Even in the midst of campaign wrangles I stated my 
respect for him and my liking for him. He has not lost it. 
Neither has he revised the tariff downward, and neither is the 
revision any great and abiding relief to the American people. 
Except as to one or two articles all of the President’s demands 
were about certain small taxes on a few raw materials. Mr. 
Cleveland tried to do that and was for avowed protection 
in his message, and the House of Representatives, Democratic, 
proclaimed that much of their bill was on a protection basis. 
I am not blaming them for it. I am only relating facts. In 
detail my opinions were different in some respects from results 
which conditions forced upon us. 

It has always been impossible, and it is now impossible, to 
make a great general and complete change of any system which 
is in existence, and men who are addressing themselves in good 
faith in the right direction I commend and applaud as patriots, 
whether I agree with them or not. 

There is one concluding sentence of Mr. Shaw which I com- 
mend to your consideration : 

The Constitution has now become a book, laid away on the table, 
about which gather now and then the directors of this Government. 

A syndicate of Republican Senators, plus an occasional sug- 
gestion from the President of the United States, are now this 
Government. z 

I bope I shall not be arraigned and accused of treason if I 
speak pretty freely about this Government as thus exhibited. 
I shall not talk about the tariff bill at all at this juncture, 
Some Democrats may wish to do so before we adjourn. In con- 
clusion, I am going to defer whatever motion I may make until 
I consult your judgment. The proper course that I suggest is 
that the Senator from Rhode Island shall get up and moye that 
this report, which he knows has not been properly acted upon, 
be referred back to the committee. If I had done a wrong to 
him, I would go as straight a line as I could to repair that 
wrong. It is the instinct of every honest and of every brave 
man. I shall make no motion about it until I hear what I hope 
may be said by my colleague, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Batter], who is privy to all that I am, and by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, another witness of the deed of which I com- 
plain. I do not believe the people of this country will ever lift 
their voice or hand in behalf of a measure concerning which it 
is communicated to them that it was obtained and passed in 
fraud of the law and the Constitution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I suppose the question is 
upon the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I confess I have never been 
able to understand the attitude of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Dante] toward the action of the Finance Committee or 
of the conference committee. I have always certainly tried to 
be extremely courteous to that Senator, because he was entitled 
to my courtesy. 

Mr. DANIEL. I had the pleasure of stating that myself, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Not only courteous, but kind. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And so far as I know, no action of my own 
or of the committee deserves any other suggestion. 

Mr. President, I did not agree with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia as to what should be done in the preparation of this bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can safely say that if the com- 
mittee had followed his suggestion, a year from now would 
have found us without a bill reported; and it was a question 
with me and with the committee whether we should encounter 
such a probability or go on and follow the usual course, the 
course which has been followed, so far as I know, from the 
foundation of the Government, and have the representatives of 
the party in power prepare a bill according to their own notions 
and report and submit it to the Senate. 

I was extremely anxious that, so far as the conference com- 
mittee is concerned, the Senator from Virginia, who had fre- 
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quently addressed the Senate upon what he considered the 
arbitrary action of the Committee on Finance, should have no 
occasion to find fault; and this is exactly what occurred. 

I may say in passing that I was one of the managers on 
the part of the Senate on the act of 1894. The Democratic 
members of the conference committee never invited me to be 
present at a meeting. I never attended a meeting of the con- 
ference committee, and I never expected to. I supposed that 
the gentlemen who were responsible for the legislation of 1894 
would prepare that bill and agree, if they could, with the 
Members of the House of Representatives as to what its terms 
should be. After weeks and months of discussion between the 
representatives of the House and the Senate, at which no 
Republican was ever present, and no Republican expected to 
be present, they failed to agree, and recommended that the 
House concur in the Senate amendments, which was done. 

When the conference upon this bill was appointed, I, within 
an hour, called a meeting of all the managers. I stated to 
those gentlemen that we expected to proceed in the usual 
course, and that the Republican managers on the part of the 
Senate and of the House would come to an agreement as to the 
terms of their report, and that when they had agreed I would 
call the full conference together and submit it to them, and 
that that meeting should be held twenty-four hours at least 
before the bill was reported to Congress. 

On Thursday, I think it was, of last week, the conferees had 
agreed upon all the items except five, and they had partially 
agreed upon those five. We called the Democratic Members. 
I stated to the assembled conference that we had agreed upon 
all the items except five, and that while we might have agreed 
perhaps tentatively upon those, I did not think it desirable that 
we should make an announcement. 

I said to the Democratic conferees that I did not suppose they 
intended to sign the report or to join with us in the report, 
and I think the chairman of the House Democratic conferees 
said emphatically not, and I think that suggestion was acqui- 
esced in by all the Democratic Members. There is no use of 
talking around about this matter. We all knew that the Demo- 
crats on the committee would not join with us, and that we 
were responsible for the legislation. That is the way this matter 
has always been managed. I said to the conference as soon as 
we agreed upon those five articles, we would let them know— 
not that I would call another meeting of the conference; and I 
never had the slightest idea that any man on the conference 
supposed that another meeting was to be called. So far as I 
know, no member of the conference, except the Senator from 
Virginia, has had any such idea. 

On the next day my secretary came to me and said that he 
understood the Senator from Virginia was troubled about the 
matter. I told him to go and see the Senator from Virginia 
and tell him from me—I was not myself able to go—that I was 
willing to call a meeting of the conference immediately, or to 
take any other steps in regard to it that he desired. My secre- 
tary came back and reported to me that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia said it was too late now; that it could not be done. That 
is all I know about this matter. 

Mr. DANIEL. The bill was then in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I had no more idea that any Senator or 
Member of the House expected that the conference would be 
called together than I had of flying with the Wright brothers 
from Fort Myer to Alexandria. I thought, until my secretary 
reported to me that the Senator from Virginia was dissatisfied, 
that there was no trouble whatever about it. I knew that 
these gentlemen would not join in this report. They did not 
expect to. They did not expect to sign it. 

The Senator says I did not submit the report. I did submit 
to the conference the report as agreed upon. I stated that we 
had two copies, and one of them was given 

Mr. DANIEL. When was that? 

Mr. ALDRICH, At the time of the first meeting on Thurs- 
day. One of them was given to the chairman of the House 
Democratic conferees [Mr. CLARK], and he took it and examined 
it. He wanted to know if he could have experts examine it, 
I said yes; that they had the fullest authority to do that. 

The other copy of it was understood to be at the call of the 
Senate conferees. There is no question about that at all. I was 
perfectly willing then to submit the other copy—we had only 
two copies—of this conference report that had been agreed to, 
covering these hundreds of items and all the administrative 
features of the bill. So, if the Senator from Virginia did not 
examine that report, it was his own fault and nobody's else, be- 
cause it was at his disposal. We stated to the Democratic mem- 
bers of the House conferees and the Senate conferees t for 
obvious reasons we would be glad to have them consider the 


report as confidential, and they said of course that that would 
be so; and Representative CLARK took a copy away with him 
at the time and examined it; and the minute we had agreed 
upon the five items, we furnished the Senator from Virginia and 
every other member of that conference with a statement as to 
what we had agreed upon. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have not seen that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was delivered to the Senator’s office by my 

secretary himself, and if the Senator did not see it I am not 
responsible, and I do not think that any of the other conferees 
are responsible. This, in short, is what was done. 
3 had no purpose or idea of doing anything that the 
Senator from Virginia or any other member of the conference 
could think discourteous to them, and I hope the Senator from 
Virginia realizes that it would be utterly impossible for me 
to-do any act of any kind which would be discourteous to him, 
I hope he understands that. He certainly has a right to under- 
stand it from our association for all these years. I had no idea 
whatever that any man in the world was expecting any dif- 
ferent action or any different suggestion from that to which I 
have alluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. I wish to call one point to the attention of 
the Senator, that he may say what he considers to be the fact. 
At 10 o’clock on that morning you stated in the presence of 
e conference that you were not ready to submit the finished 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator—— 

Mr. DANIEL. One minute. I want to state it. I heard 
afterwards—saw it announced in the press; it was about that 
time—that the message or the communication from President 
Taft came in. When Mr. Bax and I left that room, the un- 
derstanding was that as soon as you had agreed to the Dill 
you would communicate with us, and we would return to the 
conference. Is not that a correct statement? It being neces- 
sary for us to return to the conference to go through the cere- 
mony of passing the bill according to the custom of that com- 
mittee, which ceremony was observed before, with such com- 
ments and such course of conduct as we might have seen fit to 


pursue. 

There was a solemn, honorary promise to give to the Demo- 
cratic conferees one day after the finished bill had been de- 
Uvered to let themselves be heard from, or you were at liberty 
to act. That day was never given. According to your own 
statement, that day was in the night, or up to the night, when 
this agreement, embodying some but not all the President's 
views, was entered into. In fact, that day was over—the offi- 
cial day was over—and you were with the President, and I 
hardly suppose that these items were agreed upon until after 
you came back from the President. But you can state about 
that. I do not know. 

Furthermore, these items in the bill were the distinctive and 
important items which most concerned the country, most con- 
cerned the committee, and most concerned the representatives 
that they had on your committee; and the point of my com- 
plaint, to reduce it down, is this: That after entering upon that 
agreement, which was as honorable as a truce in war, and 
after giving us to understand that we should have a day after- 
wards—after the matter was concluded, that very night, without 
hearing from us, without communicating with us, although I 
stayed at the Capitol expecting the communication until 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, or a few minutes thereof, you got 
hastily together, signed up the report, and sent it over to the 
House, where, when I got your message, I was powerless to in- 
troduce any element of remedy, except that I did tell the Demo- 
cratic chairman in the House by phone of the state of facts. 

Where is that day which was promised to us in the presence 
of the whole committee? What course we might pursue is not 
the business of any but ourselves. We had the right to confide 
that that day would be faithfully delivered. It was not de- 
livered. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the conference, when called 
together on Thursday, had submitted to them for the Demo- 
cratic members to examine, or to do whatever they pleased with 
it, the entire conference report, excepting as to the rates fixed 
upon four or five articles, and I stated then that, as soon as 
those rates were agreed to, the Democratic members would be 
notified. 

Mr. DANIEL. When were those agreed upon? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were agreed to the next afternoon or 
that afternoon; they were agreed to that afternoon; and a 
notice was sent to the Democratic members to that effect. I do 
not know whether they got the notices or not; and I say that 
while there was no obligation on my part to call this meeting 
when I did, I did it with the view of submitting the conference 
report to them. 
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I knew perfectly well that the Democratic members would 
not sign the report; that they would not join us in the examina- 
tion of the bill there. That was apparent to everybody; but 
I went to the extreme and notified the Senators and the Mem- 
bers of the House on the conference, and, so far as I know, no 
member of that conference, outside of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, feels himself aggrieved at the action of the chairman of 
the conference, because if anybody is responsible for it, I am. 

I had no idea that any other course was to be followed or 
that anybody suggested one until, as I say, I heard this com- 
plaint from the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator must remember when we were 
before the committee he said the bill would be sent us and 
we would be heard, and that the time of the conference would 
ite postponed until we got through with the bill, and we noti- 

you—— 

Mr, ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. No such sug- 
gestion was made by anybody. 

Mr. DANIEL. You said that afternoon that when the amend- 
ments were agreed upon—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Whenever they were agreed upon I said 
they would be delivered to the Democratic members of the 
conference. 

Mr. DANIEL. What for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For their information only. 


Mr. DANIEL. We saw that in the bill next morning. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Well, but you would have seen it before if 
you had 


Mr. DANIEL. But you said to the Democrats of that commit- 
tee that when the bill was finished we should have a day 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. DANIEL. After ou 

Mr. ALDRICH. No such statement was made. 

Mr. DANIEL. I will allow other members of the committee 
to say—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am trying to be as courteous as I can to 
the Senator; but we are discussing a matter absolutely incon- 
sequential. 

Mr. DANIEL. You judge of the consequences of your action, 
and I will judge of the consequences of mine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is all right. I say no such statement 
as that was made in conference. 

Mr. DANIEL. But you said time and again before the last 
conference that we should have a day 

Mr. ALDRICH. We had but two meetings, 

Mr. DANIEL. You can make statements without having a 
meeting, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know of any statements made out- 
side of that. 

The Senator has made some allusion to correspondence be- 
tween the President and myself. I have had no letters from the 
Erann directed to the conference committee, and never have 

ad. 

Mr. DANIEL. I said I did not know whether you had or not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume there are a good many things 
about the conference of which the Senator does not know. 

Mr. DANIEL. There is hardly anything about it I do know, 
except that the word given me was not kept. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think that is all I care to say. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have never complained at 
the Republican members of the Finance Committee for making 
this bill to suit themselves. The country will hold them ac- 
countable for the measure, and I am one of those sturdy sort of 
partisans who believe that those who must take the responsi- 
bility ought to exercise the power. Not only am I willing for 
them to make a bill for which they must stand responsible 
before the country, but I am unwilling to be held jointly re- 
sponsible with them, and whatever may have been the irritation 
of other Senators about the exclusion of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee from the sessions of the com- 
mittee, I have never shared it. 

I have recognized that not only in this instance, but in nearly 
every other instance the party having a majority has always 
made the bill for which they were willing to become responsible 
to the country. That has been the practice, and under conditions 
which exist I think it the better practice. I have never been 
quite able to understand, however, why it is that a tariff bill 
which so closely affects all the classes of our people should be 
the most essentially and distinctively partisan measure that the 
Congress from time to time is called upon to pass, 

But that is nevertheless the case, although it has never been 
entirely comprehensible to me. 

A distinguished Representative from Massachusetts, who 
served for years in the House, a great lawyer and excellent 
man, was once asked by some new Member, who was in doubt 


as to what he should do with respect to his pair, what was a 
party question, and answered that “the only strictly party 
question I have observed in the House since I have been here 
is a contested-election case.” That is not the only one. My 
own experience, and as I read the history of the country, is 
that a tariff bill is a party question. Although it invariably 
happens that there are some of the opposition party who vote 
for the bill and some of the party in power who vote against 
the bill, yet it is essentially a party measure. 

But while I have no complaint that the party in power frames 
a tariff bill to suit itself, I believe, Mr. President, that when 
the majority members of the Finance Committee have fin- 
ished their work it is their duty, according to even the most 
liberal parliamentary practice, to bring it back to the full com- 
mittee and at least let the minority look at it. The committee 
did that in this instance, though they did very little more than 
that. After the bill was debated here and sent to conference 
the full committee of conferees was called, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island bas said. At that meeting it was agreed, as the 
Senator from Virginia has stated, that after the Republican con- 
ferees had thrashed out their differences they would bring the 
matter back to a full committee and submit it to us at least 
twenty-four hours before the report was made to the House. 

On Wednesday I was notified that the full committee would 
meet Thursday morning at 10 o'clock, and I attended. I found, 
however, that there had been a hitch in the agreement. I do 
the Senator from Rhode Island and his associates the justice 
to say that, in my opinion, they thought on Wednesday evening 
when they notified us to come that they had reached an agree- 
ment. But they had not taken the President of the United 
States into the calculation, and it is my deliberate opinion 
that the five articles which were still suspended when that 
committee met were then under consideration by the President 
and his confidential advisers. At least the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, upon the report of the newspapers, states that while we 
were there the Senator from Rhode Island had a message 
from the President—not the kind of a message, of course, 
contemplated by the Constitution, but a kind of extra-consti- 
tutional communication—and I understand it was addressed 
to the Senator from Rhode Island with a request that he lay 
it before his Republican associates of the committee. With- 
out inviting his confidence—and if I did I take it for granted 
the Senator from Rhode Island would not oblige me in that 
matter—but to preserve the truth of history, I should like at 
some time during this debate for the Senator from Rhode 
Island to furnish that document for the Recorp. There are 
two different stories about its contents. 

Now, Mr. President, when the full committee was in session 
the Senator from Rhode Island did say to us that they had but 
two copies of the report, one available for the Democratic con- 
ferees of the House and the other available for the Democratic 
conferees of the Senate, and he did, as I understand it, deliver 
one copy of that report to the senior Democrat on the House 
conference committee. What became of the other, I did not 
know, because I instructed the clerk to hand it to the Senator 
from Virginia, in recognition of his seniority among the Demo- 
cratic Senate conferees. 

After a brief session the conference committee adjourned. I 
have no doubt that it adjourned, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island states, according to his belief, that there was not to 
be a further meeting; but I left that conference room, as the 
Senator from Virginia did, with the distinct impression and, I 
would say the distinct understanding, that we were to be called 
back when these five items were finally disposed of. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? : 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from Texas will do me 
the justice to say that I must have had the understanding in 
my own mind that there was to be no further meeting, because 
there was no motive which I could have had. 

Mr. BAILEY. I make no question of that fact. The truth 
of it is it has become the confirmed habit on that side to under- 
stand that this side is to have no voice in the legislation of the 
country, and I have no doubt that the Senator from Rhode 
Island acted upon that theory. 

Neither have I any question, Mr. President, that the result 
as finally laid before the two Houses would have been the 
same even if we had been called back there. But still the 
Senator from Virginia is right about it. After we have recog- 
nized the majority’s right and the majority's power to do 
what they please, we are at least entitled to be told what they 
have done. 
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I felt that way because I desired to advise my associates on 
this side, many of them making immediate inquiry as to what 
was the result, and yet this was the peculiar attitude. When 
that report was submitted to the House neither I nor any 
Democrat from either House on the committee knew except 
from newspaper reports, which in this case have been un- 
usually accurate, exactly what adjustment the Republican 
conferees had made of these disputed items. 

The Senator from Virginia says that these were items of 
yast importance. They must have been deemed important by 
the majority, for they spent many hours wrangling over 
whether or not they would remit to the rich mannfacturers in 
New England the pitiful 15 per cent duty which they are re- 
quired by the present law to pay on their hides, yet never a 
contest over whether the vast millions in this country shall 
be relieved from the 180 per cent duty on their cheap blankets. 
This was a mighty contest, a contest into which the President 
of the United States projected himself, and in which he won a 
signal victory, if we are to believe the reports of the literary bu- 
reau which seems engaged now in preparing the public mind to 
credit the President and through him the Republican party 
with a great triumph in revising the tariff downward.- One 
of the five items which the conference of the two Houses could 
not agree on without the assistance—and I might say the in- 
sistence as well as the assistance—of the President of the 
United States was whether there should be 10 per cent on 
shoes and nothing on hides or 15 per cent on hides and 20 per 
cent on shoes; and it is by no means certain that they secured 
what they demanded, even in the leather schedule. 

The great power and prestige of the presidential office was 
called in question to decide whether iron ore should be taxed 
at 25 cents or at 15 cents per ton. A struggle to determine 
whether the tax on the steel manufacturers’ raw material 
should be reduced from about 10 per cent to about 7 per_cent 
was the employment of the five most conspicuous Republicans 
of the Senate. It was decided that the duty on shoes should 
be reduced from 20 per cent down to 10 per cent, and that the 
shoemakers should be compensated for their great sacrifice by 
taking their loss out of the hide producers of this country. 
They were willing for a sacrifice, provided the cattle growers 
would furnish the victims. It reminds me of that man who in 
his excessive patriotism volunteered to send all his wife's rela- 
tions to the war. Then, on lumber the question was whether 
it should be $1.50, which is only 9 per cent, or $1.25, which is 
about 6 per cent. 5 

Mr. DANIEL. Five and eighty-eight one-hundredths. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Virginia corrects me; he 
says it is 5.88. In this magnificent saving which you have made 
for the people there ought to be exact and absolute accuracy, 
and I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senator takes his seat 

Mr. BAILEY. I will hear the Senator now. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does he know any exception with the law 
we have now? No committee has a right to act with a part 
of its membership excluded. I do not object to anything you 
say about making up a bill, but I want to call the attention of 
the Senator at the same time, so as to interrupt him as little 
as possible, to what is the law as written in Jefferson’s Manual 
that we have had in our own Senate manual for the guidance 
of this body. That is the law laid down in the resolution I 
have offered and which now lies neglected on the calendar. 

Mr. BAILEY. I agree with the Senator from Virginia. It 
was our right to have been present in the meeting of the full 
committee when the conference report was finally ordered made 
to the House. 

But, Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate longer with 
analyzing these five cardinal differences between the Republican 
conferees of the House and the Republican conferees of the 
Senate which they were unable to solve without the assistance 
of the President. I shall take occasion before this debate 
closes—and when I say that, I do not mean to intimate that I 
intend to delay the conclusion of it—but I shall take occasion 
before we finally dispose of the matter to lay before the people 
of this country how much ado there has been about absolutely 
nothing. I think I can make it manifest to anybody who is 
qualified to read, not necessarily to understand the tariff bill, 
that the people of the United States have been entertained with 
some mock heroics, and that this battle which has been raging 
here for days and weeks was at last nothing more nor less than 
a sham battle. 

Mr. BRISTOW obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 


XILIV— 300 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, at this time, before the debate is 
entered upon, I wish to call the attention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance to what appears a very plain com- 
plication, to use an expression that is borrowed from over the 
sea. I refer to the provision allowing the deductions to be made 
by a corporation from its gross receipts to reach what the law 
terms its “net income.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. On what page? 

Mr. CLAPP. This particular provision will be found on page 
457 of the print of the bill as agreed to by the conferees. After 
providing for deducting the expenses, the cost of maintenance, 
and the actual losses, the committee of conference has provided, 
third, they may deduct “interest actually paid within the year 
on its bonded or other indebtedness to an amount” equal to the 
actual stock “ outstanding at the close of the year.” 

I can see why it would be wise to guard against the issue of 
bonds to avoid taxation, but you have included other indebted- 
ness of a corporation doing honest meritorious work, borrow- 
ing money legitimately. With $100,000 of capital, borrowing 
during the year $200,000 at 5 per cent interest, it would pay 
$10,000 of interest and could deduct five thousand of that inter- 
est and the other interest remains as a part of the so-called 
“net income.” Unless that is provided for somewhere else, I 
believe there is no escape from that conclusion. 

I am not going to discuss it now. I simply call attention to 
it that the committee may, if they desire, withdraw their re- 
port and to correct what seems to me a most manifest error, 
especially in view of the fact of the extraordinary effort made 
in this bill to safeguard what the Attorney-General has called 
“trusts and monopolists,” from any taxation whatever. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have prepared as concise 
a statement as I can wherein I set forth my views in regard to 
the bill that is now before the Senate for final passage. I will 
ask Senators to wait with any question that they may wish to 
ask until I have concluded, and then I will endeavor to answer 
any inquiry they may desire to make, 

The Republican national platform, adopted at the Chicago 
convention, in referring to the tariff, said: 

The Republican party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
tarif by a get session of Congress immediately following the in- 
auguration of the next President, and commends the steps already 
taken to this end in the work assigned to the appropriate committees 
of Congress which are now invest wating the operation and effect of 
existing schedules. In all tariff legislation the true principle of pro- 
tection is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will 


equal the difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to American industries. 


TAFT’S -UNDERSTANDING OF THE PLATFORM. 


This declaration was enlarged upon and expanded more or 
less elaborately by the nominee of that convention for the 
Presidency. Some criticism has been made of the declaration 
in favor of “a reasonable profit to American industries.” In a 
speech, delivered at Topeka, Kans., on October 3, 1908, Mr. 
Taft gave his views as to what “reasonable profit” meant. 
He said: 

The principle of protection is that all industries that need it shall 
be protected 1 — a customs tax equal to the difference between the cost 
of production here and the cost of production abroad. That cost of 
production is determined chiefly by three elements—the cost of mate- 
rial, the cost of labor, and the interest on capital, or what is known 
as “ manufacturers’ profits.” 

So it appears that interest on invested capital is what the 
President understands to be meant by profits to industries, and 
with that understanding no just criticism can be offered to the 
phrase. Continuing, the President said: 

The difference in the cost of production ordinarily is therefore 
reached by adding these three elements together abroad and adding 
them together at home and taking the difference. 

This statement by Mr. Taft was repeated many times during 
the campaign, and was very recently renewed in substance by 
an official statement given out at the White House. 

I am in absolute accord with these declarations of the Presi- 
dent. I believe that in them he outlines the sound basis upon 
which to build a protective-tariff policy, and am now ready to 
vote for any duty that is provided in this bill upon such a basis. 

To the Finance Committee of the Senate was assigned the 
duty of preparing for this body the tariff bill, and the Republi- 
can members of that committee were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing the Senate with the information neces- 
sary for it to determine whether the duties recommended were 
in harmony with the declarations of the Republican national 
plaform and the pledges of our candidate for the Presidency. 
But they have not furnished us with the needed information. 
The committee having failed to provide Senators with the neces- 
sary facts, and to furnish any evidence that the bill which they 
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presented had been formulated in harmony with the pledges 
made, it beeame necessary for each Senator to seek as best he 
could the infermation that was needed to guide him in reaching 
his conclusions, 

In this address, delivered at Topeka, Mr. Taft said: 


The normal operation of protéction, where com tion has free 
is to lower the cost of producing articles behi ‘the tarif wail, end 


so to reduce their price to the public. This has weer been the re- 
sult of protection, unless peculiar E yega pi I that prevent 
a co 


In the same address the President, continuing, said: 


Two years ago at Bath, Me., in a public h, I announced that 
the time had come for a revision. But I the Republican leaders 
did not then all agree, and I thought a c lization of opinion was 
going on in the party so steadily that all would soon look upon re- 
vision ` favorably. My prediction been verified, and the authorita- 
tive declaration of the in the party platform that revision shall 
take place and that it shall be brought about by calling a s ses- 
sion on the 4th of next March gives an earnestness to the purpose of 
the party to conform to the views of the people and the rank and file 
of the Republican party in seeking an honest and thorough revision. 

And now I want to call the attention of the Finance Com- 
mittee and of the Republican Senators on this floor to the fact 
that I am reading the utterance made by Mr. Taft to the people 
of the Mississippi Valley in the campaign which resulted in 
giving him the electoral vote of all those States except one. 


STANDS ON THE PLATFORM AND BY TAFT’S DECLARATION. 

At the time Mr. Taft made this speech at Topeka, the capital 
of the State which I in part represent, I was a candidate for the 
United States Senate, having been nominated by the Republican 
party for that office. During the campaign, in 200 speeches 
made in more than 90 of the 105 counties in our State, I de- 
clared in favor of the policy outlined in this address of Mr. 
Taft. It was simply an open and frank declaration of what our 
national platform pledged. In the eleetion that followed Mr. 
Taft carried Kansas by something over 36,000 majority, and 
the Republicans carried the legislature by 70 majority in joint 
session, and I was elected to a seat in this body by the unani- 
mous yote of the Republican members. I have endeayored to 
earry out faithfully the pledges which my party made and 
which I made in that campaign to the people who chose me to 
represent them here. I have voted for a protective duty on 
every item in this bill where I believed it measured the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad. I have voted 
against the duties that were excessively high and that measured 
more than the difference in the cost of production. I voted 
against these excessive duties because I am in thorough accord 
with the view so aptly expressed by the President when he said 
that “to retain the duties far in excess of the difference in cost 
of production between the two countries is to offer a temptation 
to those who have the output to attempt a monopoly and a con- 
trolling of the prices so as to get the benefit of the excessive 
rate.” 

If this bill as presented by the conference committee and 
recommended for passage conformed to the pledges made by 
the Chicago convention and reiterated by the party leaders in 
the campaign, I would most cheerfully vote for it, but it does 
not eonform to those pledges. The duties on a large number 
of the most important articles represent much more than the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and 
the most excessive rates in the existing law have not been re- 
duced, but on many important items greatly increased. 

F, LEAD AND PAINTS, 

The duties represented in Schedule A, which cover chemicals, 
oils, and paints, on the average are increased about one-half 
of 1 per cent ad valorem, and it has not been shown and does 
not appear, as far as I haye been able to discern, that a single 
one of the increases made in this schedule is based upon the 
difference in cost of production at home and abroad. If they 
were, I would vote for them. The excessive duties in the pres- 
ent law on pig lead, white lead, red lead, orange mineral, the 
products from which are made the paints that are used to pre- 
serve the homes and buildings of the people, have been main- 
tained at practically the present rates, when there is con- 
clusive evidence that such duties are far in excess of the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad. The duty on 
pig lead is fixed at $12.50 a ton more than the duty on the lead 


in the ore, while the evidence shows that the entire cost of re- 
ducing the lead from ore to pigs does not exceed $8 per ton, and 
the maximum difference in the cost of such reduction in this 
country over that in any other country in the world does not 
exceed $4. Yet in this bill a duty of $12.50 a ton is provided 
to cover that difference. It has also been clearly demonstrated 
that as a result of such excessive duties combinations have been 
formed by the manufacturers of these articles by which exorbi- 
tant prices have been charged the public for lead and lead 
paints. These high duties and the high prices of the lead paints 
have resulted in the making of large amounts of paints from 
cheaper materials, such as barytes. These cheaper paints have 
become serious competitors with the paints made from the 
preducts of the lead trust, and, apparently in order to protect 
the trust further, the duty on crude barytes has been doubled 
in this bill. It Has been increased from about 20 to 40 per 
cent ad valorem. The maintenance of these high rates is in 
direct violation of the pledges made the people in the campaign. 
I will not take the time of the Senate to go through the many 
other items in this schedule. On about 78 per cent of the im- 
portation the duties are unchanged, while increases have been 
made on about 14 per cent and decreases on only 8 per cent. 

Schedule B, which relates to earthenware and glassware, 
on the whole shows a reduction of about one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the ad valorem duty, an insignificant reduction, and of 
practically no consequence. 

THE STEEL SCHEDULE. 


Schedule C, relating to metals and manufactures thereof, 
shows a reduction on the entire schedule of a little over 1 per 
cent of the ad valorem duty, which also is insignificant. And 
the interesting feature of this reduction is that the articles upon 
which the reductions are made are those where no duty is neces- 
sary from the protective basis; that is, upon articles that are 
made in this country as cheaply or more cheaply than in any 
other country in the world. Upon a number of these articles 
liberal reductions have been made, as should have been done. 
The reduction in the duty on serap iron was very desirable, as 
well as the reductions on steel rails and barbed wire, though the 
reduction on wire still leaves the duty prohibitive. However, 
the benefit that might come from these reductions is more than 
taken away by the increases on other of the very important 
items of the schedule, the most conspicuous being that on struc- 
tural steel. The phraseology has been changed so as to increase 
the duty on the structural steel of commerce more than 40 per 
cent. This increase is wholly unjustified and unsupported by 
any evidence that the duty is necessary to cover the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad. Thus an additional 
duty of about $6 a ton is imposed on the steel that goes into the 
buildings of the people and that is used in the construction of 
the thousands of bridges that span the rivers and streams of our 
country. During the debate it was clearly demonstrated that 
this duty is about three times as much as the difference in the 
cost of production between this and competing countries. There 
have been radical increases in the duty on articles manufactured 
from steel wire in almost every form; also large increases on 
east-iron vessels, razors, watch movements, and other articles 
used by the average citizen and clearly classed among the neces- 
sities. I challenge any Senator on this floor to show that these 
increases are based upon the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

Tungsten, used for incandescent electric lights and alloy for 
the manufacturing of steel tools, springs, piano wires, and so 
forth, where extreme hardness is needed, has been increased 
from $4 a ton to about $50 a ton, and similar advances have 
been made in ferrosilicon, a metal used for improving the qual- 
ity of cast iron, and on antimony, a valuable alloy in type metal, 
pewter, and other metals, The result will be an increased cost 
of all articles of which these metals are important ingredients. 

LUMBER REDUCTION OF LITTLE BENEFIT. 


Small reductions have been made in Schedule D, the lumber 
schedule, the ad valorem duty being decreased about 2 per cent. 
But the small benefit that might come to the home builder from 
the reduction on rough lumber is largely taken away by the un- 
warranted increases of 66 per cent in the duty on shingles and 
334 per cent on heavy timbers. The reduction on lumber is not 
what it should have been. I hold that any duty on Iumber is 
indefensible. There is practically no difference in the cost of 
production here and in Canada, and, in addition to that, our 
forests are being depleted and are fast disappearing. They 
should be preserved. Nor is this slight reduction in the lumber 
schedule what the people expected or what they had a right to 
expect. Lumber should be admitted free. This we owe not only 
to ourselves, but to our children. The supply upon which they 
must depend in the future we are by our present policy ruth- 
lessly wasting, 
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SUGAR GRAFT CONTINUED, 

There has been practically no change in Schedule E, which 
relates to sugar and molasses. All of the indefensible features 
that crept into the Dingley law have been maintained, and the 
American people are taxed almost 2 cents per pound on all the 
sugar they consume. Moreoyer, the phraseology of the bill is 
such as to enable the refiners to levy a tribute upon the Ameri- 
can people for the purpose of enriching themselves. This bill 
practically requires every pound of imported sugar to pass 
through the refiners’ hands before it reaches the American con- 
sumer, and from every standpoint of justice and equity this 
schedule should have been readjusted. But, instead, the graft of 
the band of criminals that sit around the table of the board of 
directors of the American Sugar Refining Company is by this 
bill to be continued. 

Schedule F, relating to tobacco and manufactures thereof, re- 
mains the same. 

DUTY ON CORN, WHEAT, AND HIDES. 

Schedule G, relating to agricultural products, has been in- 
creased about 2 per cent. There should have been reductions in 
this schedule. They could have been made without the slightest 
injury to American agriculture. High duties are placed on semi- 
tropical fruits, such as lemons, and raisins, and on pineapples, 
and rice, and on flour biscuits made by the cracker trust, for 
the benefit of a few individuals in limited sections of the 
country, and a high duty is placed on corn and wheat to make 
the great mass of farmers believe that, they are being favored. 
But it is am insult to the intelligence of the American farmer to 
place a protective duty on corn when we are producing more 
corn than all the other nations combined. We sell our wheat 
and corn and the products thereof in the markets of the world, 
and no duty which might be imposed can affect the price which 
the farmer receives for them. We raise far more wheat, corn, 
cattle, and hogs than we consume, and the result is that the 
farmer can not be protected by any tariff, because the price of 
his product is fixed by the world market. 

The principal duty from which the farmer has received a 
direct benefit was that on hides. This has been removed, be- 
cause New England wanted free hides for her manufacturers. 
The pretense is made that an equivalent reduction has been 
given in the leather products that the farmer uses; but this is not 
true. It was widely published that the duty on shoes had been 
reduced to 10 per cent. But an examination of the conference 
report shows that the 10 per cent duty on shoes applies only to 
those the upper of which are made from cowhide or sole leather, 
and a very small fraction of the shoes used by the American 
public are of that kind, The old brogan has practically disap- 
peared from American footwear, but if it had not, none of them 
would be imported. The duty on harness made from sole leather 
or cowhides only has been reduced as alleged. Harness made 
from other leather remains at 35 per cent.* 

But the most outrageous feature of this hide and leather 
schedule is in the duty on such articles as satchels, suit cases, 
trunks, bags, belts, card cases, portfolios, and so forth, many of 
which have sole leather or cowhide as the chief component 
part. The duty in this bill has been increased from 35 per cent 
under the Dingley law to 40 and 50 per cent, depending upon 
the kind of article. The manufacturer gets free hides as his 
raw material, and the duty is increased 5 and 15 per cent on 
articles of which $50,000,000 worth are purchased by the 
American people annually. z 

This bill takes the duty of 15 per cent off the hides an 
adds it to the sole-leather suit case that the American citizen 
buys; and yet it has been loudly advertised, although there 
is an increase of 15 per cent on certain qualities and 5 per cent 
on others, that a reduction has been made in the leather sched- 
ule for the benefit of the American people. Such is the down- 
ward revision in the leather schedule. 

Schedule H, relating to spirits, wines, and other beverages, 
has been increased about 19 per cent ad valorem. To this I 
make no objection, because the increase is for the purpose of 
securing. additional revenue which is needed, and these articles 
are those upon which it is perfectly proper to levy a heavy 
tax for revenue purposes, 

INCREASES ON COTTON GOODS. 


Schedule I, relating to cotton manufactures and cotton textiles 
of every kind, shows on its face an increase on the entire sched- 
ule from about 44.84 per cent ad valorem to 50.62 per cent ad 
valorem, but in fact the increase is much greater than that. A 
reclassification and change of phraseology has increased this 
rate about 20 per cent, as nearly as can be estimated. This 
increase is indefensible. It can not be justified from any possible 
point of view. Every inhabitant of this Republic, male or fe- 


Some of these rates were changed slightly by joint resol 
this speech was printed. MAGI T: Sin ai a 


male, child or adult, foreign or native, is a user of cotton cloth 
in some of its forms. The duty on these cloths has been in- 
creased in various amounts. Plain unbleached cloth valued at 
over 7 cents a square yard, not a running yard, is advanced 
from 25 to 37 per cent ad valorem; if bleached, from 25 to 36 
per cent; if dyed or colored, from 30 to 44 per cent. 

The hosiery worn by the masses of the people—that is, that 
which sells at from 15 to 35 cents a pair—has been increased 
about 35 per cent; and so it runs through the schedule. On 
practically every item the present rates are retained or increases 
are made. Some of these duties are as high as 77 per cent ad 
valorem, and because of the new phraseology this rate may be 
advanced in some instances to over 100 per cent. In this debate 
it has been shown that on some of these articles the cost of pro- 
duction in this country is less than abroad, and in no case has 
an attempt been made to show that these duties represent the 
difference in the cost of production. In some cases, as in the 
duty on the process of mercerization, the specific rate fixed is 
shown to be more than the entire cost of the process, either in 
this country or abroad. 

Again, I want to call attention to the declaration of Mr. Taft - 
2 campaign speech from which I have quoted. Mr. Taft 
said: 

After ten years’ 

3232 8 
that the difference between the cost of production in this country and 
abroad is less, and therefore that the duty ought to be reduced. 

On that declaration I stand, and in harmony with that decla- 
ration I intend to vote. If the pledges made by the Republican 
platform and our candidate for the Presidency had been carried 
out, there would have been substantial reductions in this sched- 
ule. But these pledges have been ignored, and the basic prin- 
ciple of protection has been violated; violated by the men who 
have been its greatest beneficiaries and who claim to be its 
friends, but who in fact, because of their insatiable greed, are 
its most deadly enemies. Apparently the only thing that has 
been considered in formulating the cotton textile schedule has 
been the greed of the cotton manufacturers of New England, 
This bill seems to be drawn wholly in the interest of the makers 
of cotton cloth. 

The wearers of the cloth are given no consideration. These 
increases in the cotton schedule were made in the face of the 
fact that Mr. H. F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., as the official 
representative of the New England cotton manufacturers, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House and 
stated that they did not ask any increases over the present 
duties on cotton goods. On page 4532 of the House hearings, 
Mr. Lippitt, in his testimony, said: 


The form of the present cotton tariff is the result of many efforts, 
and considering the wide variety of products it covers has stood the 
test of practical operation fairly well. It has been the object of many 
legal attacks, in the course of which the terms used have for the most 
pant been given careful legal definitions, and therefore should not be 

isturbed. Some minor features, however, are still in controversy and 
may need elucidation, but the present cotton situation as a whole has 
resulted in establishing in this country a great “ems © widely dis- 
tributed, employing many people and much capital. It has regulated, 
but not prevented importations; has made moderate profits and rea- 
sonable wages possible to the capitalist and laborer, but is not a 


bonanza. 

We ask therefore that the present schedule shall not be materially 
changed, and that cotton manufacturers be allowed to continue the 
3 and further development of this important industry under 
the same tariff conditions that now prevail. 

On page 4538, in closing his testimony, Mr. Lippitt said: 


Well, I am not appearing here to ask for an increase in the duties 
on the cloth clauses of the cotton schedule. I think that while there 
are importations going on under them, it is reasonably regulative of 
the cotton trade. The importations are not so large that we feel 
justified in asking that the duties be increased; but we would not like 
to see them decreased, as we believe that any decrease would cer- 
tainly result in very much larger importations and a great deal more 
of our cotton being manufactured abroad and shipped Back as finished 

s, as we say. 


Thus it appears that the official representative of the organi- 
zation of the cotton manufacturers, who lives in the same town 
with the chairman of the Finance Committee, in his testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee asked no increase of 
duty; yet, in the face of this declaration, the duties are largely 
increased. The advances in the duties on cotton fabrics consti- 
tute, in my judgment, one of the boldest efforts at legislative 
plunder that have been undertaken in the history of this Repub- 
lic, and their enactment into law will meet the unmeasured and 
indignant condemnation of the American people. 

Schedule J, relating to flax, hemp, and jute and manufactures 
thereof, has been only slightly increased. In this schedule 
some reductions were made in jute, ramie, and flax rugs and 
carpets. Reductions were also made in jute, flax, and hemp 
yarns, but very little if any advantage can come from this to 
the consumer, because the duty on cloth made from these yarns 
= 5 increased. And there is no evidence that it was 
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Mr. CUMMINS. If the Senator from Kansas will permit me, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mur. Crawrorp in the chair). 
The Senator from Iowa suggests the absence of a quorum, The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Crane Gallinger Perkins 
Baile Crawford Gamble iles 
Bankhead Cummins Hughes Root 
Beveridge Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. tt 
Bradley Daniel Jones Shively 
Brandegee Depew ean Simmons 
Bristow Dick La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bulkeley Dillingham e mith, Mich, 
Burkett Dolliver Nelson Smoot 
Burton Flint Newlands Stephenson 
Chamberlain Foster Overman 

Clapp Frazier Page 

Clay Paynter 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-nine Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I was just starting in on 
Schedule K when the roll call interrupted me. 


WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. 


Schedule K, relating to wool and manufactures of wool, re- 
mains practically the same, carrying an average duty of 57.99 
per cent ad valorem. That is the average duty upon the wool 
and woolen fabrics that are used in such abundance throughout 
the country for the domestic comfort of the people. It includes 
the duty on unwashed wool, which is comparatively low, and 
holds the average rate down to less than 60 per cent. The 
duties on cloths and fabrics are much higher, and they are left 
at the very excessive rates that now exist and concerning which 
there has been so much complaint. In some instances these 
duties run as high as 165 per cent ad valorem, and in a large 
number of cases more than 100 per cent. The duties on blankets 
range from 104 per cent to 165 per cent; on knit fabrics from 
95 per cent to 141 per cent; on worsted cloths from 94 per cent 
to 134 per cent. Flannels carry duties of from 86 per cent to 
148 per cent; women’s and children’s dress goods from 70 per 
cent to 118 per cent. Yet these extravagant and indefensible 
duties are not reduced, though there is evidence before this 
Congress that they cover three and four and five times the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. There 
is undisputed evidence to that fact, yet in the interest of a few 
woolen manufacturers, mostly in New England, these duties 
are maintained, and in order to enrich themselyes these men 
are permitted to levy an unjust tribute upon the American 
people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I would rather the Senator would allow me 
to conclude and then propound his question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to ask the Senator if he has 
worked out the average on woolen goods? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will come to that later on. 

Schedule L, relating to silk and silk goods, has been slightly 
increased. Silks are termed luxuries, and serious complaint can 
not be made against the high duty that now exists, but I believe 
that too radical advances have been made on some of the silk 
textiles. 

PRINT PAPER AND PULP, 

Schedule M, relating to pulp, papers, and books, has been in- 
creased from about 204 per cent ad valorem to about 234 per 
cent ad valorem. This increase is largely on lithographs, which 
is, in part, justified, but an increase has been made on the ordi- 
nary writing paper of commerce. This I feel is indefensible. 
It is unnecessary. It is not based upon the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad, and no claim has ever been 
made that it was. The reduction on print paper to $3.75 a ton 
is of slight benefit. The House rate of $2 a ton was the very 
maximum that should have been considered. This is the only 
schedule upon which the Congress had information as to the 
difference in the cost of production. A committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House spent months investigating the cost of manu- 
facturing paper. It filed an elaborate report, which clearly dem- 


onstrated that we are manufacturing paper as cheaply here as 
they are in Canada, the principal competitor of our mills, and 
that no protection is needed. However, to remove any doubt 
and to amply protect American paper mills from any contin- 
gency, this committee recommended $2 per ton as the maximum 
duty. But the mill owners wanted more, and since this bill 
seems to be made in the interest of the manufacturers only, the 


increased duty was given; and it further appears from the pro- 
visions of this bill that the duty on wood pulp will be probably 
increased 65 cents a ton above the present duty. 

In Schedule N, which relates to sundries and includes a very 
large number of articles of great importance to the American 
people, there have been some reductions, but also some indefen- 
sible increases. The duties on the whole have been increased 
about 2 per cent. 

A recapitulation of the entire bill shows that the duties, in 
round numbers, on 65 per cent of our importations remain un- 
changed, increases are made on 21 per cent, and decreases on 14 
per cent, 

BASIS OF COMPUTING INCREASES. 


The averages presented by these figures are taken from a 
recapitulation made by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and the table furnished by the Finance Committee. They 
show the minimum increases and maximum decreases, because 
many increases have been made by changes in phraseology, and 
the amount can not be estimated until actual importation has 
occurred under the bill; and such increases are in addition to 
those shown by these figures. It is asserted by the friends of 
this bill that to use the importations as the basis for computing 
increases and decreases of duties is not sound from the protec- 
tion point of view; that in order to preserve the American mar- 
ket to the American producer, large importation should invite 
increased duties, and to protect the American market from ex- 
cessive local prices, small importation should induce reduced 
duties. If this is the proper theory, then the committee ought 
to haye followed it in forming this bill. But it has not. We 
import only about 3 per cent of our cotton goods, while we im- 
port over 60 per cent of hemp, jute, and flax and their products; 
yet this bill leaves the hemp, jute, and flax schedule at practi- 
cally the same average rate, and largely increases the duties in 
the cotton schedule. There is practically no importation of the 
cheap writing papers, yet this bill has increased the duty over 
50 per cent on these articles. Many other similar illustrations 
might be given. 

The theory, however, that large importations should invite 
increases in duties is true to a certain extent. The duty on post 
cards has been properly increased—too much, I think—but an in- 
crease was justified because our foreign competitors were pro- 
ducing them so much more cheaply than we could that they 
were absorbing our market. But it can not be claimed that be- 
cause we are importing large quantities of sugar and lead that 
the duties should be increased. We can not produce as much of 
these articles as we need, and every cent added to the duty is 
added to the cost and is an additional burden placed on the con- 
sumers of these articles. No general rule can be made to apply 
accurately to the whole of a tariff bill. But an average increase 
in the duties paid on importation is conclusive evidence of a 
general increase of rates, and in a downward revision of the 
tariff the average ought generally to decrease. I again call 
attention to the declaration of the President, because it is so 
sao and concise and so fittingly applies to this discussion. He 
said: ~ 
ents om faa Sei, e OE Tal 
therefore the duties ought to be reduced. 

The application of that principle would not only result in a 
decrease of averages, but would correct the gross and indefensi- 
ble features of this bill. 

AN UPWARD REVISION. 

The figures show a decided upward revision. Decreases have 
not been made where they ought to have been made. But the 
evils of the bill are not alone in the failure to decrease the ex- 
cessive duties that so manifestly exist. Its greatest iniquity is 
in the specific increases on many necessary articles, such as 
lemons, cotton goods, structural steel, barytes, electric carbons, 
manufactures of steel wire, razors, hosiery, and many other 
items that might be mentioned. It is alleged that these in- 
creases are confined to luxuries, but the committee has queer 
ideas as to what constitute luxuries. It has classed enameled 
kitchen wares, pickles, cotton cloth worth more than 7 cents a 
yard, sleeve linings, corduroys, hose that cost 15 cents a pair, 
underclothes costing 50 cents a garment, shoddy and waste wool, 
rags, and umbrellas as luxuries upon which it is justifiable to 
levy large duties. And this is the bill prepared by a Congress 
called together for the purpose of giving the people “an. honest 
and thorough revision” in compliance with the promises made 
by our party in the campaign last year. 

THE SO-CALLED “ CORPORATION TAX.” 

There are features of the measure other than the duties that, 
in my judgment, make it undesirable legislation. The so-called 
“ corporation tax,” which proposes to tax the net dividends or in- 
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comes of corporations, and no other incomes, I can not approve. 
By this provision the stockholders of the corporations will be 
taxed on their dividends, but the bondholders will be exempted. 
Anyone who may own a few shares of railroad stocks will have 
to bear the burden of this tax, while the man who owns millions 
of the bonds, and who in fact controls the property, will not 
have to pay. The large monopolistic corporations can shift the 
tax to the public by increased charges, while the small corpora- 
tions, doing a mercantile business, or a milling business, or any 
local corporation, in whatever business engaged, that earns more 
than $5,000 net per annum will have to pay the tax out of the 
dividends of its stockholders. The employee in a corporation 
who may own some of its stock and whose income is but a few 
hundred dollars a year is taxed upon the same basis as the 
millionaire who owns a controlling interest in the property. I 
do not believe that such a system of taxation is wise or just. A 
tax on all incomes in excess of an amount necessary to support 
a family, from whatever source such income is derived, is cer- 
tainly more just. 

Misleading statements have been made, and will continue to 
be made, in an effort to show that this bill fulfills our party 
pledges. Numerically speaking, a large number of reductions 
have been made, but a great number of them are unimportant 
and many insignificant. It is true there have been reductions 
on many more items than increases. To illustrate: In Schedule 
J, which relates to hemp, jute, and flax and their products, 
there are reductions on about 170 items of yarn and cords, re- 
ductions that are very properly made; but the effect of it for 
the public is killed by a single increase of about 30 per cent on 
the fabrics. which the people use that are made from these 
yarns; and similar illustrations exist through the entire bill. I 
believe the American people are too intelligent to be deceived by 
such cheap argument as this numerical subterfuge. Decreases 
in what is termed “ raw materials ” are of small advantage to the 
public when they are accompanied by a refusal to reduce the 
duty on the finished product made from such materials, 

As a whole, this bill is constructed on narrow lines. Instead 
of giving an impulse to American enterprise by seeking to open 
up new foreign markets for the surplus products of the American 
farm and factory, its sole purpose seems to be to preserve the 
local market for the special benefit of certain manufacturing 
interests. Instead of enlarging our foreign commerce, it stifles 
it. The wise suggestions made by the lamented McKinley in his 
great speech at Buffalo have been as contemptuously ignored as 
have been the campaign declarations of our President. 


IS A NEW ENGLAND BILL. 


This is a New England bill. Where reductions have been 
made in the high duties, it has been at the expense of other sec- 
tions of the country, not at New England's. It bas been said 
by one of her distinguished statesmen that the manufacturing 
interests of New England will profit more than $50,000,000 per 
annum by this legislation. He probably underestimates it. The 
great Mississippi Valley will be the largest contributor to that 
fabulous sum. Her industrial energy and the fertility of her 
resources are to be levied upon by the New England manufac- 
turers, and during the next few years large sums of money will 
be expended in carrying on a campaign to convince the people 
that they ought to pay this tribute without complaint or pro- 
test. And the strange thing to me is that men representing con- 
stituencies upon which this tribute is levied make its imposition 
possible by their votes. If Senators representing other sections 
of the country were as devoted to the interest of their immediate 
constituents as New England’s Senators are to the interest of 
her manufacturers, this bill would be overwhelmingly beaten. 
But, unfortunately, this is not the case. New England acts as 
a unit; the other sections of the country do not. As a result 
of financial and commercial conditions that have grown up in 
this country and of the long service of her representatives in 
public life she has great political and financial power. So great 
is this power that men in the public service hesitate to contend 
against it. Apparently they prefer to content themselves with 
the favors that New England's industrial and political leaders 
see fit to bestow upon them. But for one I can not consent to 
such a programme. 


MAY BE IRREGULAR. 


Mr. President, I have in a condensed and imperfect way set 
forth in detail some of the gravest objections to this bill. It 
may be irregular to differ with my party associates on such im- 
portant legislation. I believe in party fealty, and recognize 
that party organization is necessary; but no desire for party 
regularity can induce me to say that this is “an honest and 
thorough revision of the tariff,“ when I know that it is not. I 
hold that a political promise should be as binding as a personal 
obligation. We went before the people of this country and told 


them that if they intrusted us again with the administration of 
their national affairs we would “ honestly and thoroughly revise - 
the tariff.” This bill not only fails to carry out that pledge, but 
openly violates it. It does not keep proper faith with the prom- 


ises of our platform or the declarations of our candidate. The 
President in a recent statement again reiterated the campaign 
pledges and stated that he expected Congress to carry them out; 
and we by the passage of this bill are failing todo so. It is true 
that Mr. Taft by an unusual and probably unprecedented effort 
has induced the conference committee to make slight reductions 
in the duties on coal and iron ore and prevented an increase on 
ladies’ gloves. He secured free hides with reductions on certain 
kinds of leather and shoes; but his desire for reductions of 
duties in the great schedules covering woolens, cottons, struc- 
tural steel, and paper has been disregarded. His urgent demand 
for a reduction in the duty on lumber was met by reducing the 
duty on rough lumber 25 cents per 1,000 feet below the Senate 
rate, and by an increase on shingles of 20 cents per 1,000, and 
on large timbers of 33 per cent above the present law. The 
President may or he may not sign the bill if it is presented to 
him. Press reports say that he will—not because he is satisfied 
with it, but because he believes it is the best he can get from 
this Congress, and to some extent fulfills the party pledge. He 
may think it better to take the bill as it is and make the best of 
it than to send the whole matter back to the people and enter 
upon a protracted tariff fight. Whether or not such a position 
is wise is not for me to say. That is a question which the 
President himself must decide, and I am confident that because 
of his broad views and great judicial mind his ultimate decision 
will be the wisest and best. But his relation to this bill is very 
different from ours. 
THE PRESIDENT’S RELATION TO THIS BILL. 


The President must decide whether or not the bill is such 
that his duty requires him to refuse to permit it to become a 
law, while a Senator must decide whether or not it is a meas- 
ure that he ought to give his positive support and vote to make 
a law. As Republicans we must also consider whether this bill 
fulfills the obligations we owe the people as a result of the elec- 
tion, and is a measure that we ought to send to the President 
as the fulfillment of those obligations. As a Republican Sena- 
tor I will not be a party to placing Mr. Taft in the most em- 
barrassing position in which it is possible for a President to ` 
be placed; that is, to require him either to sign a bill that is 
not what was promised the people, or to compel him to repudi- 
ate the action of a majority of his party in both branches of 
the Congress by a veto. He has in substance appealed to this 
Congress to keep faith with the people, but in effect it is about 
to ignore that appeal. I love the President. He has honored 
me with his friendship. I am devoted to the welfare of his ad- 
ministration, and for one I will never vote to send him a bill 
for approval that is a violation of his party’s pledges, and 
which is also, in my judgment, fundamentally wrong and in 
many of its details iniquitous. 

I set up no standard for other Senators. Every man should 
yote as his conscience and judgment dictate. But I feel that 
should I support this bill I would be recreant to my duty as 
a Senator and unfaithful to the people who sent me here to 
represent them, and I can not do it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I do not think that the £a] vote 
upon the question of the adoption of this report, and the conse- 
quent passage of the bill, will close this tariff discussion. In 
my opinion, it will be but the beginning of it. The discussion 
will, for the time, end in this Chamber, but it will be adjourned 
to the people. In this bill and the discussions which have been 
had upon it they will find ample evidence that the protective 
tariff is vicious in principle and evil and oppressive and iniqui- 
tous in practical operation. Graft and partiality and inequality 
are inseparable from it. The country has seen time and again 
when the wave of one man’s hand in this Chamber has added 
millions to favorite industries, when the same millions, by that 
same wave of the hand, were exacted from the consuming 
public. 

I believe, Mr. President, that this bill is going to be one 
which will give very little satisfaction to the people of either 
political party of this country, and that it will be a matter of 
considerable inquiry as to who is responsible for the measure 
and for its various features. 

For that reason L deem it important that there should be put 
in as convenient form as may be practicable the record which 
will show upon whom has rested the responsibility not simply 
for the final enactment of the bill, but for the various pro- 
visions of the bill as it has progressed from its introduction up 
to the present time. I think that is important not only to the 
particular party of which I have the honor to be æ member, but 
I think it is important as to all Senators. 
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I am, however, more particularly interested, I confess, in 
what may be considered to be the responsibility of the Demo- 
cratic party on account of the part which it has played in the 
framing of this bill. 

There is a saying that a misrepresentation often repeated, 
and well stuck to, will serve the same purpose as the truth. By 
this is meant that a misrepresentation thus often repeated and 
asserted as the truth will have the same effect in creating the 
belief in the public mind of its truth as if it were in fact true. 

I am led to recall this saying by the fact that for the past 
three months the misrepresentation of the attitude of Demo- 
cratic Senators in relation to the pending tariff bill and its 
schedules has been so persistent and so often repeated, that that 
misrepresentation has in a large measure come to be regarded 
generally as in reality the truth. It has been asserted and 
repeated so often that the Democratic Senators have favored 
protective duties, that it has come to be credited as the truth, 
not only by political foes, but by political friends as well. 

Of course assertion on the one hand and denial on the other 
hand prove nothing, and the truth or falsity of the charge 
can be only tested and determined accurately by an appeal to 
the Recorp, The attitude of Senators is to be determined by 
the yotes which they cast. If the votes cast by them as found 
in the ConcressionaL Record are for higher duties and for pro- 
tective duties, then the charge is true; if, on the contrary, 
those yotes are for lower duties and not for protective duties, 
then the charge is untrue. Fortunately, there were a great 
many yea-and-nay votes during the consideration of this bill, 
They were practically all of them on the question whether there 
should be high duties or low duties, and they are recorded 
daily in the Concresstonat Recorp for a continuous period of 
more than two months. 

These yea-and-nay votes are scattered through thousands of 
pages of debates of the Senate, and their satisfactory inspection 
is impracticable unless placed in more convenient arrangement. 

I have accordingly had arranged in consecutive and convenient 
form all these yea-and-nay votes, omitting no one of them. 

The following, which I now present, is a complete statement 
of every yea-and-nay vote taken in the Senate pending the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill (H. R. 1438, ist sess., 61st Cong.) 
from the first vote, May 5, 1909, to the final vote on the ques- 
tion of the passage of the bill, July 8, 1909, inclusive. 

In this record of votes, for convenience of reference, the 
names of Republican Senators are printed in roman text, 
while the names of Democratic Senators are printed in italics. 

The purpose of this statement is to show in convenient ar- 
rangement not only to the Senate, but to the country, how each 
Senator voted on the tariff propositions in every yea-and-nay 
yote pending the consideration of the tariff bill. It is proper, 
therefore, to state that the failure of Senators in some in- 
stances to be recorded as voting should not be construed as 
indicating necessarily the absence of such Senators. Senators 
who were present and who are recorded as not voting in the 
following yea-and-nay votes were, except in a few instances, 
under the recognized practice in the Senate, paired with absent 
Senators for and against the measure then yoted upon, as 
shown by the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the announcements then 
made in the Senate as each vote was taken. The announce- 
ments thus made in the Senate will disclose who were present 
and not voting because of the absence of other Senators with 
whom they were paired. 

While the fact is generally well known to those familiar 
with proceedings in the Senate, it may not be amiss to state 
for the benefit of others that when, in accordance with this 
practice, a Senator announced that he was paired with an absent 
Senator, and that if at liberty to vote he would vote “nay,” or 
the reverse, the effect upon the result was the same as if both 
Senators had been present and one of them had yoted “yea” 
and the other had yoted “ nay.” t 

From May 5 to July 8, inclusive,- there were in the Senate 82 
yea-and-nay roll calls on distinctive, clearly defined questions 
as to the increase or the reduction of the tariff rates. In stat- 
ing this number of yea-and-nay votes it is proper to say that 
several of these roll calls each recorded yea-and-nay votes on a 
number of amendments which were, by consent of the Senate, 
then yoted upon en bloc, thus determining a greater number 
of questions relative to the increase or the reduction of the 
particular rates of duty than are shown by the number of roll 
calls. 

Thus; on June 5 the Finance Committee offered amendments 
to paragraphs 314, 315, 316, and 317 increasing duties in the 
cotton schedule. For convenience and by consent, these four 
amendments were voted on togefher in one roll call. It was the 


same as if there had been four separate yea-and-nay votes, one 
on each separate proposition, and therefore three additional yea- 


and-nay votes should be added. Again, on June 11, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] offered 31 distinct, separate 
amendments, each amendment reducing different duties in the 
several items of the wool schedule. These 31 separate amend- 
ments were, for convenience and by consent, voted upon in one 
call of the yeas and nays. It was the same in effect as if there 
had been 31 separate roll calls on the several questions of the 
adoption of the amendments, and therefore 30 additional yea- 
and-nay yotes should be added. Again, on June 12, I myself 
offered 17 distinct, separate amendments, each amendment re- 
ducing different duties of the wool schedule. These 17 amend- 
ments were, for convenience and by consent, voted. upon in one 
call of the yeas and nays. It was the same in effect as if there 
had been 17 separate roll calls upon the question of the adoption 
of each of the several amendments. As in the cases cited, it was 
the same as a separate vote on each separate proposition, and 
therefore 16 additional yea-and-nay votes should be added. 
Again, on June 28, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] offered 
10 distinct, separate amendments, each amendment reducing 
different duties of the metal schedule. These 10 separate 
amendments were, for convenience and by consent, voted upon 
in one call of the yeas and nays. It was the same in effect as 
if there had been 10 separate roll calls and 10 separate yea- 
and-nay votes on the 10 propositions, upon the question of the 
adoption of the several amendments; and therefore 9 additional 
yea-and-nay votes should be added. 

These several additional groups of yea-and-nay votes, aggre- 
gating 55, each relating to a substantive amendment, distinct 
and separate in itself, when added to the 82 yea-and-nay roll 
calls, make 137 distinct yea-and-nay votes in the Senate on 
137 distinct, separate propositions relating directly and ma- 
terially to the question of the Increase or reduction of the tariff 
duties. Some of these questions involved in these 137 amend- 
ments arose upon propositions of the friends of high tariff 
duties to increase the rates of duty. On the other hand, many 
of these questions arose upon the propositions of the friends of 
low tariff duties to reduce the rates of duty. While, therefore, 
the questions were presented in opposite forms, the issues in- 
volved in all of them were the same, to wit, whether the rate 
of duty under consideration should be increased or reduced, 
A Senator who voted against a proposition to increase a rate of 
duty occupied the same attitude as when he voted in favor of a 
proposition to reduce a rate of duty. 

I state this with such particularity iu order to give emphasis 
to the fact which these recorded yotes show, that in these 137 
yea-and-nay votes on 187 distinct propositions, the Democratic 
Senators voted in every instance in the negative where the 
proposition was to increase a rate of duty, and yoted in every 
instance in the affirmative where the proposition was to reduce 
a rate of duty. 

On the contrary, the fact should be stated with not Tess defi- 
niteness and emphasis that these recorded yotes show that in 
each and-eyery one of these 137 yea-and-nay votes on 137 dis- 
tinct propositions, the large majority of the Republican Sen- 
ators, constituting a majority of the entire Senate, voted in 
every instance, with possibly two exceptions, in the affirmative 
where the proposition was to increase a rate of duty, and voted 
in every instance in the negative where the proposition was to 
reduce the rate of duty. 

Mr. President, I desire to say with reference to those two ex- 
ceptions where that did not prove to be true in the case of Re- 
publican Senators, one of them was in the case of the proposi- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to impose a rate of duty upon petroleum. When that 
vote was taken a majority of the Republican Senators voted to 
impose the duty, but a sufficient number of Republican Senators 
joined with the Democrats to defeat the proposition, and it was 
accordingly lost. 

But, Mr. President, thereafter, upon the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], there was a countervailing 
duty put upon petroleum, which practically reversed the former 
action of the Senate and had the same effect as imposing a 
duty on its importation. When that vote was taken every 
Senator who yoted for that counteryailing duty was a Repub- 
lican, and those who voted in the negative were Democrats and 
the minority of the Republicans. By this conference report now 
before us, the countervailing duty is stricken out and petroleum 
is thus restored to the free list. 

It is also proper to note that in much the larger portion of 
these 137 yea-and-nay votes a small minority of the Republican 
Senators voted against the proposed increase of rates of duties, 
and in favor of the proposed reduction of rates of duties. 

I will add that the only instances in which that minority of 
the Republicans failed to vote in that way were in cases where 
amendments were offered by Democrats which reduced the rates 
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of duty below what those Republicans thought were protective 
rates, and therefore we did not have the benefit of their assist- 
ance upon those questions; but they were very few compared 
to the large number of votes in which this minority of the 
Republicans * voted steadily in favor of reduced rates and 
against increased rates of duty. 

These 137 yea-and-nay votes of which I am now speaking do 
not include the yea-and-nay yotes on lumber, hides, or iron ore, 
upon which the Democratic Senators were divided in their 
yotes, and of which yotes on these three articles I will speak 
separately. 

The duties proposed to be imposed on these three articles 
are, in amount and in their effect upon the expenditures of the 
people of the country, absolutely insignificant, a mere bagatelle, 
as compared with the great mass of articles of everyday and 
universal use by the people generally upon which rates of 
duties were imposed in the remainder of the bill. 

It will therefore be understood that in speaking of the Demo- 
cratic votes on these 137 yea-and-nay votes no reference is 
made to votes on the rates of duty on lumber, hides, or iron ore, 
except when specifically mentioned. 

In saying that the Democratic Senators voted in each in- 
stance for the lower rate of duties on each of these 137 yea-and- 


nay votes, I mean that the number of Democratic Senators |, 


voting the other way in these votes was, in each instance, so 
extremely small, and the vote among the Democratic Senators 
was so nearly unanimous, that those Democratic Senators vot- 
ing thus for these lower duties are properly designated in this 
general term. With extremely few exceptions there were in 
these 137 yea-and-nay votes less than two Democratic Senators 
voting against the lower duties. It was still more rarely the 
case that in any one of these 137 votes the number of Demo- 
cratic Senators voting against the lower duties amounted to as 
many as three. 

In this record of the Democratic Senators, in the unvarying 
support of lower duties in the yea-and-nay votes on 137 dis- 
tinct propositions in fayor of such lower duties, there would 
seem to be no ground upon which to base an adverse criticism 
by those demanding a downward revision of the tariff. But 
the case can be still more strongly stated. An examination of 
this complete record of votes shows: 

First. That in no single instance in these 137 yea-and-nay 
votes did the Democratic Senators vote for a rate of duty on 
any article which could be properly classed as a protective rate 
of duty. These reductions did not go as far as Democratic 
Senators desired. 

Second. That in no instance in these 137 votes did the Demo- 
eratic Senators vote for a proposition for an increase of duty on 
any article over the rate prescribed, either in existing law, 
or in the pending tariff bill as it eame from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Third. That in no instance did the Democratic Senators fail 
to vote for any. proposed reduction of the rate of duty whether 
such proposition was made by a Republican Senator or by a 
Democratic Senator. 

The articles covered by these 137 propositions, in yea-and-nay 
votes, upon which the Democratic Senators voted against an 
increase of duties and in favor of a reduction of duties, em- 
braced the whole range of articles essential to the comfort, the 
health, the decency, the convenience, and the reasonable indul- 
gence of the people in their homes, in their persons, and needed 
pleasures, and in the necessities of their business avocations. 
They embraced the great mass and variety of articles of every- 
day use and consumption by the people generally—articles 
which, necessarily, in their procurement make up the daily 
expense of living to people of all classes, the rich and the poor 
alike, and differing only in degree. 

It would be manifestly impracticable to enumerate all of these 
articles, because there are many thousands of them. They may 
be briefly, but imperfectly, mentioned somewhat in groups or 
classes, as follows: 

Lead ores, lead in all forms, and other minerals entering into 
the composition of house paints. 

Salts of potash and all chemicals and other articles entering 
into the composition or manufacture of agricultural or com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

All kinds of crockery ware, including china, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen and stone crockery ware, and also tiles, plaques, 
toys, charms, vases, lamps, and so forth. Also, earthenware of 
all kinds, and cylinder, crown, and common window glass. 

Tron in pigs, wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel; 
other forms of iron, including bars, plates, beams, girders, joists, 
columns, and posts, or parts of the same, and all other struc- 
tural shapes of fron or steel, whether plain, punched, or fitted 
for use, assembled and manufactured; round iron or steel wire, 


nails, barbed wire for fencing, and innumerable other articles 
made of iron or steel. 

Razors and cutlery of all kinds, including penknives, pocket- 
knives, clasp knives, and all knives by whatever name known, 
such as table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, car- 
penters’ bench, curriers’, farriers’, drawing, hay, tanners’, plumb- 
ing, shoe knives, and so forth; scissors and shears and blades 
for the same, and so forth. 

Cash registers, linotype and typesetting machines, machine 
tools, printing presses, sewing machines, typewriters, and steam 
engines and other machines. 

Boots andò shoes, leather, harness, saddles, and all other 
leather products. 

Farming machinery of all kinds, including plows, tooth and 
disk harrows, harvesters, forage and feed cutters, reapers, 
agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, 
thrashing machines, and cotton gins. 

Farmers’ tools and implements of all kinds, including chains, 
harness, and all other appliances. 

Mechanics’ tools and implements of all kinds. 

Other articles manufactured in whole or in part of iron, 
steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, 
or other metal. 

Building material and appliances of all kinds, including 
doors and door locks and hinges, window frames, window sashes, 
bricks, lime, cement, slate roofing, tin plate for roofing, linseed 
oil, white lead, and so forth. 

Fresh beef and fresh meats of all kinds. 

Sugar, salt, tobacco, and petroleum. 

Cotton cloths and cotton fabrics of all kinds essential to the 
clothing of the people of all classes and necessary for the com- 
fort of their homes in such articles as towels, bed clothing, 
table covers, napkins, window shades, and so forth, in great 
variety. 

Raw wool in all its stages, manufactures wholly or in part 
of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, including yarns, knit fabrics, blankets, flannels for 
underwear, shawls, hats, women’s and children’s dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting and goods of similar de- 
scription and character, ready-made clothing and wearing ap- 
parel of every description, including cloaks, dolmans, jack- 
ets, talmas, ulsters, webbings, gorings, braids, and trimmings of 
all kinds, carpets of all kinds, wood pulp and print paper and 
2 paper, gloves and hosiery, grain bags, cotton bagging, 
and ties. 

All of these articles and thousands of other articles of 
like character were included in the 137 yea-and-nay yotes taken 
and recorded in the Senate and herein set forth, and with 
scarcely an exception the large majority of the Republican Sen- 
ators—a majority so large as to constitute a majority of the 
entire Senate—voted for the higher duties, while the Demo- 
cratic Senators and a minority of the Republican Senators voted 
for the lower duties. Whenever, with only two exceptions, the 
proposition submitted to the vote of the Senate in these 137 
yea-and-nay votes was to increase the duties on any of the 
foregoing articles, that controlling majority of Republican Sen- 
ators voted in the affirmative, while the Democratic Senators 
and a small minority of Republican Senators in every such case 
voted in the negative. On the other hand, whenever the propo- 
sition submitted to the vote of the Senate in these 137 yea-and- 
nay votes was to reduce the duties on any of the foregoing arti- 
eles, that controlling Republican majority invariably voted in 
the negative, while in each of them the Democratic Senators 
as invariably voted in the affirmative, as also did the small 
minority of Republican Senators, excepting in a few instances 
above mentioned. A complete verification of these statements will 
be found in the recorded yea-and-nay votes herewith submitted. 

Mr. President, the foregoing articles and the thousands of 
other kindred articles included in the subjects covered by the 
propositions upon which these 137 yea-and-nay votes were taken 
in the Senate constitute the great mass of articles of everyday 
use by the people—articles of necessity, articles of comfort, arti- 
cles of reasonable indulgence. The raiment and the food of the 
people, the furnishings which make the comforts and the 
modest elegancies of their homes, the appliances with which 
the merchants and the professional men conduct their business, 
the machines and the tools and implements of the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the laborer, the moderate but innumerable ar- 
ticles required by the great army of salaried men and men of 
small incomes for the comfort and well-being of their fam- 
ilies—all these things, certainly most of these things, are 
found within the subjects dealt with in these 137 propositions 
disposed of by these 137 yea-and-nay votes, in which that con- 
trolling majority of Republican Senators voted for high 
higher rates of duty on them, and In which the Democratie 
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Senators and a minority of Republican Senators voted for low 
or lower rates of duty on them. These articles embraced in 
these 137 propositions constitute the essential things in the 
life of the people, to procure which makes up the great expense 
of their living. 

In the votes on rough lumber, hides, and iron ore the Demo- 
eratic Senators were divided. But their difference in either 
case was not on a line between a protective duty on the one side 
and revenue duty on the other side. The highest rate of duty 
supported by any Democratic Senators on either of these arti- 
cles was far below any rate which could be claimed by anyone 
as a protective duty. In each of these cases it was a differ- 
ence in judgment as to the imposition of a rate of revenue 
duty on one side, or the admission of the article free of duty 
on the other side. There was in these differences no question 
involved of a protective duty. Thus the highest rate of duty 
on rough lumber voted for by any Democratic Senators was 
about 8 per cent ad valorem, while other Democratic Senators 
yoted to put such lumber on the free list. 

Again, the highest rate of duty on hides voted for by any 
Democratic Senators was 15 per cent ad valorem, while other 
Democratic Senators voted to put hides on the free list. Again, 
the highest rate of duty on iron ore voted for by any Demo- 


eratic Senator was about 10 per cent ad valorem, while other. 


Democratic Senators voted to put the ore on the free list. 

All of these highest rates voted for on either of these three 
articles were moderate revenue rates, standing in strong contrast 
with protective duties found throughout this bill—such as 165 
per cent ad yalorem on blankets; flannels for underwear, 143 per 
cent ad valorem; wearing apparel, 80 per cent ad valorem, and 
so forth, in the cases of innumerable articles and ruthless extor- 
tions which weary indignation. 

When a rate of duty proposed is admittedly a revenue rate, 
those who agree in opposing a protective rate of duty may con- 
sistently differ in determining what the particular revenue shall 
be, or, further, whether the article for special reasons be placed 
upon the free list. 

Material reduction in the rates of duty on these articles coy- 
ered by these 137 propositions thus voted upon in these yea-and- 
nay yotes would haye been revision downward and would have 
materially reduced the cost of living to the American people. 
As it is, the pretended revision will bring no relief to the con- 
sumers of the country. There is no one familiar with these 
schedules who will believe that the people will find their living 
expenses reduced thereby. Their food, their raiment, the fur- 
nishing and reasonable adornment of their homes, their necessi- 
ties and their modest indulgencies, their machines, their tools, 
and all the appliances for the prosecution of their business— 
none of these things will be reduced in their cost to them. Where 
is the man inside or outside of this Chamber who believes there 
will be any reduction in the cost of these things! The much- 
vaunted reductions on a few articles which do not enter into 
everyday necessities, while they may enrich the manufacturers 
by giving them a double protection in their business, will not 
bring lessened expenses to the households in those things essen- 
tial to the health, the comfort, or the necessity of the homes of 
the land. 

Mr. President, I want to say simply one other word. There 
are a number of Republican Senators here who have most val- 
iantly contended for these reductions in rates of duty, and if 
any one of them should finally feel it his duty to vote for the 
bill as it is now presented to us in its final shape, an inspection 
of these yea-and-nay votes, and the subjects to which they re- 
late, will give him an opportunity to see how much he has 
fought for, and how, in his surrender, he has gained absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BACON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from Georgia alluded to the extreme accuracy with which the 
votes had been compiled, and I have no doubt that, as a rule, 
that is true; but I think the Senator said that in no instance 
had more than three Democrats voted for an increase of duty. 
Did I understand him correctly? 

Mr. BACON. The Senator, I have noted in past times as 
well as now, is apt to put unconsciously a stronger expression 
in the mouth of an opponent than that which he used. I said 
“it was rarely the case.“ Those are the words which the 
Senator will find I used. 

Mr. GALLINGER. “ Rarely the case” that more than three 
Democrats so voted. I understood the Senator to say that about 
two Democrats—that was the ratio—— 


Mr. BACON. No; I did not say that; but less than two. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Less than two. 
Mr. BACON. I said that, with the exception of extremely 


rare cases, it was not as many as two. I did not want to be 
personal by saying it was one. 

Mr. GALLINGER. “Rarely ever more than three.” I un- 
derstood the Senator to say in no case over three. I was going 
to cail his attention to one increase—a very great increase—that 
I voted for with a very great deal of pleasure, and that was the 
duty on pineapples, where nine Democrats voted for that great 
increase, eight voted against it, and fourteen—a very large pro- 
portion of the Democratic membership—did not vote at all. 

Mr. BACON. That is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was afraid the Senator had overlooked 
that. 

Mr. BACON. No; I had not overlooked that. I want to 
say that I have no defense to make for that particular vote. 
The defense does not deyolye upon me. With all respect for 
Senators who differed from me, I did not approve that amend- 
ment. That was not my vote. For certain reasons I did not 
vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator did not? 

Mr. BACON. I did not; and I want to say that that was 
the only time during the entire consideration of this tariff 
bill, from the beginning to the end of it, that I did not vote, 
unless I omitted to vote when paired to oblige some absent Re- 
publican Senator, except in the case of the corporation-tax 
amendment; and, in the latter case, I openly stated to the 
Senate that I declined to vote because I thought certain things 
relative to fraternal, charitable, and religious organizations, 
mutual insurance companies, corporations engaged solely in 
merchandising, aud so forth, ought to be arranged before I 
should be called upon to vote upon it; and in addition that the 
income tax as amended should be first voted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from Georgia to the print- 
ing in the Recorp of the statements referred to by him. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 


RECORD OF EVERY YEA-AND-NAY VOTE IN THE SENATE ON THE TARIFF 
BILL FROM MAY 5 TO JULY 8, 1909, INCLUSIVE, 


Paragraph 46 of the tariff bill as it came from the House, 
imposing a duty on orange mineral—which is a lead product, 
entering as a principal constituent in the composition of house 
paint—was as follows: 

46. Orange mineral, 2% cents per pound. 


The Finance Committee of the Senate proposed to amend the 
paragraph and increase the duty by striking out the words 
“two and seven-eighths ” and inserting the words “ three and 
three-eighths ” in lieu thereof. 

Upon the call of the yeas and nays upon the question of the 
adoption of the amendment the vote was as follows (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 1759, May 5): 


The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 

Aldrich Cullom Jones Scott 
Borah Dillingham ge Smith, Mich. 
Bradle; Dixon McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee du Pont ixon Stephenson 

riggs Elkins Oliver Sutherland 
Bulkeley Flint Page Warner 
Burnham EEO Penrose Warren 
Burrows Gallinger Perkins Wetmore 
Burton Guggenheim Piles 
Carter Hale Richardson 
Crane Heyburn Root 

NAYS—35. 
Bacon Crawford Hughes Paynter 
Baile Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bristow Curtis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown Dolliver McEnery Smith, S. C. 
Burkett Fletcher McLaurin Stone 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Nelson Tillman 
Clay Gore Overman 
NOT VOTING—15., 

Beveridge Daniel Gamble Owen. 
Bourne Davis Kean Shively 
Clapp Depew Martin Taylor 
Clark, Wyo. Dick Newlands 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Paragraph 179 contained the following provision: 


179. Lead dross, including all dross containing lead, lead bullion, or 
base bullion, lead in pigs or bars, old refuse lead run into blocks or bars, 


and old scrap lead fit only to be remanufactured, lead in any form not 
specially provided for in sections 1 and 2 of this act, and the lead con- 
tents contained in lead-bearing ores of all kinds; all the foregoing 13 
cents per pound. 
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The committee, through its chairman [Mr. ALDRICH], pro- 
posed to strike out the foregoing and insert the following in lieu 
thereof: 

Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, one and one-half cents per pound on the 
lead contained therein. 

The purpose, as stated by the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, was, in the succeeding section (180), to raise the duty on 
all the articles named therein except the lead-bearing ore, some 
of the increases to be 24 cents per pound, and the remainder of 
the increase to be 2} cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 1838, May 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—53. 
Aldrich 1 8 Gallinger Page 
Beveridge Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Penrose 
Borah Crane Hale Perkins 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Cummins Hughes Root 

r Curtis Johnson, N. Dak, Scott 

Bristow Depew Jones Smith, Mich, 
Brown e Kean Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon McCumber Warner 
Burnham Dolliver McEnery Wetmore 
Burrows du Pont Nelson 
Burton Flint Nixon 
Carter Frye Oliver 

NAYS—19. 
Bacon Foster Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Frazier Overman Stone 
Culberson ~ Gore Shively Taliaferro 
Daniel Johnston, Ala. Simmons Tillman 
Fletcher McLaurin Smith, Md. 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Bailey Cullom Martin Richardson 
Bourne Davis Money Smoot 
Chamberlain Elkins Owen Taylor 
Clarke, Ark, Gamble Paynter Warren 
Clay La Follette Rayner 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Pursuant to a statement made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island when paragraph 179 was under consideration, the com- 
mittee moved to strike out paragraph 180, which was as follows: 

180. ae in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 1g cents 
per pound, 


And insert in lieu thereof the following; 


180. Lead dross, lead bullion, or dase bullion, lead in pigs and bars, 
lead in any form not specially provided for in this section, old refuse 
lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit only to be remanu- 
factured; alt the foregoing, two and one-eighth cents per pound; lead in 
sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, two and one-half cents 
per pound. 

To the foregoing amendment Mr. CUMMINS, of Iowa, offered 
an amendment striking out the words “two and one-eighth” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ one and seven-eighths,” 
so that if omitted it will read: 

All the foregoing, one and seven-cighths cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 1886, May 10): 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 

Bacon Clay Gore Shively 
Bankhead Crawford Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Beveridge Culberson La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bristow Cummins McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Brown Daniel Nelson Stone 
Burkett Dolliver Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Fletcher Orerman Taylor 

15 — Frazier Paynter Tiliman 
Clarke, Ark, Gamble Rayner 

NAYS—44. 
Aldrich Crane Heyburn Perkins 
Borah Curtis Hughes Piles 
Bradley Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Richardson 
Brandegee Dick Jones Root 
Briggs Dixon Kean Scott 
Bulkeley du Pont Lodge Smith, Mich. 
Burnham Flint McEnery Smoot 
Burrows 1 Nixon Stephenson 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Sutherland 
Carter Guggenheim Page Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Venrose Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—12. 

Bailey Davis Foster Money 
Bourne Dillingham McCumber Owen 
Cullom Elkins Martin . Warren 


So Mr. CumMtNns’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 4 

Thereupon Mr. BEVERIDGE, of Indiana, offered an amendment 
to the amendment by striking out the word “ one-eighth,” so 
that the same proposed duty would read, “All the foregoing, 2 
cents per pound,” 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment to thus strike out and insert the vote was as fol- 
lows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1891, May 10): 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—37. ; 

Bacon Crawford Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bankhead Culberson La Follette Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Cummins McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Daniel Nelson Stone 

rown Dolliver Newlands Taliaferro 
Burkett Fletcher Overman Taylor 
Chamberlain | Foster Owen Tillman 

lapp Frazier Paynter 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Rayner 
Olay Gore Shively 

x NAYS—45. 

Aldrich Curtis Hughes Richardson 
Borah Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Dick Jones Scott , 
Brandegee - Dillingham Kean Smith, Mich, 

r Dixon Lodge Smoot 
Bulkeley du Pont MeCamber Stephenson 
Burnham Flint Nixon Sutherland 
Burrows Frye Oliver Warner 
Burton Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Carter Guggenheim Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. ale Perkins 
Crane Heyburn Piles 

NOT VOTING—9. 

Bailey Davis McEnery Mone. 
Bourne Elkins Martin Warren 
Cullom 


So Mr. BEVERIDGE’Ss amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

Paragraph 91 in the House bill was as follows: 

China, porcelain, pares, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, 
ornamented, decorated, paint colored, tinted, stained, enameled, 
gilded, brown, white lined, or printed, and clock cases, with or without 
movements, pill tiles, 8 ornaments, toys, charms, vases, statues, 
statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, and lamps, wholly or in part of such 
ware; and manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially pro- 
vided for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

To the foregoing paragraph Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, offered 
the following proviso as an amendment to the same reducing the 
duty: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing articles composed of earthen or 
stone ware shall pay a higher rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the. amendment adding 
this proviso the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 1908, May 11): 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bacon Frazier Newlands Stone 
Bankhead Gore Overman Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Paynter Taylor 
1 Johnston, Ala. Rayner Tillman 
Oulberson La Follette Simmons 
Fletcher McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Foster Martin Smith, S. C. 
e NAYS—54. 
Aldrich Chamberlain Gamble Perkins 
Beveridge Crane G r Piles 
Borah Crawford Hale Richardson 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brig Curtis Jones Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Depew Kean Smoot 
rown Dick 5 Lodge Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon Nelson Warner 
Burnham Dolliver Nixon Warren 
Burrows du Pont Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Flint Page 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 
NOT VOTING—12. 
Bailey Clark, Wyo. Elkins Money 
Bourne Daniel Frye Owen 
Clapp Davis McEnery Shively 


So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 


Paragraph 92 of the bill, as amended upon motion of the 
committee, was as follows: 

China, rčelain, parian, ae earthen, stone. and crockery ware, 
plain white, plain brown, including clock cases with or without move- 
ments, pill tiles, plaquest, ornaments, toys. charms, vases, statues, 
statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, and lamps, all the foregoing wholly or 
in chief value of such ware, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner; 
and manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided 
for in this section, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

To the foregoing paragraph, as amended, Mr. Bacon, of 
Georgia, offered an amendment proposing to reduce the duty 
specified in the same by striking out the word “ fifty-five” and 
inserting the word “ forty” in licu thereof, so that the rate of 
duty would be 40 per cent ad valorem. Upon the question of 
the adoption of this amendment, thus to strike out and insert, 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1911, May 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bacon Chamberlain Culberson Frazier 
Bankhead Clarke, Ark. Fletcher ore 
Bristow Crawford Foster Hughes 
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chains, lock chains. 


Thereupon Mr. McLavrry, of Mississippi, offered to the said 
paragraph 118 the following amendment: 


Notwithstanding anything in this bill contained, trace chains, log 
„ plows, plow stocks, er. handles, plow beams, 
colters, singletrees, doubletrees, clevises, clevis pins, lap rings, back- 
bands, bellybands, hames, hame strings, bri „ halters, plow lines, 
hooks and cuffs for singletrees or doubletrees, aves, aw helves, hoes, hoe 
helves, hatchets, hatchet helves, hammers, hammer handles, horseshoes, 
horseshoe nails, spades, shovels, sais, squares, rakes, nails, tacks, 
sepia staple rings, door hinges and screws, window hinges and screics, 
and all other kinds or character of 3 implements or tools, and all 
carpenters’ tools and blacksmiths’ tools, when imported into this coun- 
try shall be exempt from the payment of a duty. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2048, 
May 14): 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 52, as follows: 


Johnston, Ala. Newlands Simmons Taliaferro 
La Follette Overman Smith, Md. Taylor 
MeLaurin Paynter Smith, S. C. Tillman 
Martin Rayner Stone 
NAYS—50. 

Beveridge Cullom Hale Piles 

rab Cummins Heyburn Richardson 
Bradley Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Depew Jones Scott 
Briggs Dick Kean Smith, Mich. 
Brown Dillingham ize Smoot 
Bulkeley Dixon McCumber Stephenson 
Burkett Dolliver Nelson Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont Nixon Warner 
Burrows Flint Oliver Warren 
Burton Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Carter Gamble Penrose 
Crane Guggenheim Perkins 

NOT VOTING—14. 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Elkins Owen 
Bailey Clay Frye Shively 
Bourne Daniel McEnery 
Clapp Davis Money 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 

The committee proposed an amendment to be known as 
1153,“ imposing a duty of 25 cents a ton on iron ore, the 
equivalent of which was estimated to be 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1995, May 13): 

The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 24, as follows: 

YEAS—61, 


YEAS—22. 
Bacon Daniel Martin Stone 
Banay Frazier Newlands Tatiaferro 
Bankhead Gore Overman Taylor 
Chamberlain Hughes Paynter Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Clay McLaurin Smith, S. 0. 

NAYS—52. 
Aldrich Clapp Gallinger Oliver 
Borah Crawford Gamble Page 2 
Bradley Cullom tin Penrose 
Brandegee Cummins Hale Perkins 
Br Jepew Heyburn Piles 
Bristow Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brown Dillingham Jones Scott 
Bulkeley Dixon < Smith, Mich, 
Burkett Dolliver La Follette Smoot 
Burnham du Pont Lodge Stephenson 
Burrows Elkins MeEnery Sutherland 
Burton Flint Nelson Warren 
Carter Frye Nixon Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—17. 

Beveridge Curtis Money Smith, Ad. 
Bourne Davis Owen Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Fletcher Rayner 
Crane Foster Richardson 
Culberson McCumber Shively 


So Mr. McLavrr’s amendment was rejected. 


On the 18th of May there was under consideration by the Sen- 
ate the following resolution, offered by Mr. Gorg, of Oklahoma: 


Whereas it has been r tedly asserted and generally admitted in 
the Senate during the debate on the pending tariff bill that current 
prices in the United States are unreasonable and exorbitant; and 

Whereas there is a radical and irreconcilable division of opinion as to 
who is responsible for these extortionate prices; and 

Whereas there are those who believe that the manufacturers are 
primarily responsible and others who believe that the wholesale and 
retail dealers are responsible; and 

Whereas it is important that the truth should be known, that the 


Aldrich Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bacon Daniel Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
33 Depew Jones Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Dick Kean Smoot 
Bradley Dillingham Lodge Stephenson 
Brandegee Dixon MeCumber Stone 
riggs Elkins McEnery Sutherland 
Bulkeley Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 
Burnham Flint ixon Taylor 
Burrows Foster Oliver Tiliman 
Burton Frazier Tage Warner 
Jarter Frye Paynter Warren 
Chamberlain zallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Perkins 
Clay Hale iles 
Crane Heyburn Root 
NAYS—24 
Beveridge Clarke, Ark. du Pont Newlands 
Borah Crawford Gamble Overman 
Bristow Culberson Gore sapuce 
Brown Cummins Hughes Shively 
Burkett Curtis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Clapp Dolliver Nelson Smith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—6, 
Bourne Me Laurin Owen Richardson 
Davis Money 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
In paragraph 118 as amended are the following provisions: 


Round iron, in colls or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in 
diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron, not sity oy 
provided for in this section, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Pro 5 
That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than 
iron in bars, and more advanced than pig iron, except castings, shall 
be subject to duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


To the paragraph as thus amended Mr. Cumamns, of Iowa, 
offered an amendment to reduce the proposed duty by striking 
out the word “ six-tenths " and inserting the word“ five-tenths ” 
in lieu thereof, and by striking out the word “ four-tenths” and 


innocent should be vindicated and the 1 J alone charged with the 


blame and 
Resolved, 


msibility : Now therefore 
at the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee 


thereof, co: of representatives of both 


3 instructed in 
le date 


te and report to the 


litical parties, are 
mate at the earliest 


First. The import prices of various articles of general and ordinary 


consumption. 


Second. The wholesale prices of said articles. 
Third. The retail prices of said articles. 
Fourth. The prices of similar articles of domestic production as 


fixed, c and received by 
wholesale and retail dealers therein. 


the manufacturers thereof and the 


On the motion to refer these resolutions fo the Finance Com- 
mittee, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 


inserting “ three-tenths” in lieu thereof. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2047, May 14): 


The result was announced. 


—yeas 35, nays 42, as follows: 


YBAS—35. 
Bacon Clapp Gore Paynter 
Batley Jarke, Ark. Hughes Simmons 
Bankhead Clay Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Crawford La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Borah Cummins MeLaurin Stone 
Bristow Daniel Martin Taliaferro 
Brown Dolliver Nelson Taylor 
Barkett Fletcher Newlands Tillman 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich Dick Heyburn Piles 
Bradley Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Dixon Jones Scott 
Briggs dn Pont Kean Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Elkins Lodge oot 
Burnham Flint McEnery Stephenson 
Burrows Frye Nixon Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver arner 
Carter Gamble age Wetmore 
Cullom Guggenheim Penrose 
Depew Tale Perkins 

P NOT VOTING—14, 

Bourne Curtis Money Shively 
Clark, Wyo. Davis Owen Warren 
Crane Foster Rayner 
Culberson McCumber Richardson 


So Mr. CuMMrNs’s amendment was rejected. 


18, p. 2140) : 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 29, as follows: 

YHAS—50. 

Aldrich Cullom Gamble Perkins 

rah Cummins Guggenheim Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Hale Root 
Briggs Depew Heyburn Scott 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones Smoot 
Burkett Dixon Kean Stephenson 
Burnham Dolliver Lodge Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont McCumber Warner 
Burton Elkins Nelson Warren 
Carter Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page 
Crane Gallinger Penrose 

NAYS—29. 
Bacon Daniel MeLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bailey Fletcher Martin Stone 
Bani:head Foster Money Patiaferro 
Bristow Frazier Overman Taylor 
Chamberlain Gore Owen Tilman 
Olay Hughes Paynter 
Crawford Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Culberson La Follette Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—12, 

Beveridge Clap McEnery Richardson 
Bourne Clarke, Ark. Newlands Bhirely 
Bradley Davis Nixon Simmons 


So Mr. Gong's resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Paragraph 151, with the amendments proposed by the com- 
mittee, is as follows: 


Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning kni budding knives, 
erasers, manicure knives, ‘and all knives by wbatever T name 5 in: 
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vided further, That blades, handles, or other pa 

ing knives or erasers shall be dutiable at not less than the rate herein 
mposed upon knives and erasers valued at more than 50 cents per 
dozen and not exceeding $1.25 per dozen. Razors, finished, valued at 
less than $1 per dozen, 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at $1 and less 
than $1.50 por dozen, 6 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at $1.50 and less than $2 per dozen, 10 cents each and 40 per cent ad 
Sy pedo valued at $2 or more per dozen, 12 cents each and per cent 
ad valorem : 

Provided, That blades, handles, and unfinished razors shall pay no 
less duty than that im on finished razors valued at $2 per dozen: 
Provided further, That on and after October 1, 1909, all the articles 
specified in this paragraph shall, when imported, have the name of the 
maker or purchaser, and beneath the same the name of the country of 
origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at 
least one or, if practicabie, each and every blade thereof. Scissors and 
shears and blades for the same, tinished or unfinished, valued at not 
more than 50 cents per dozen, 15 cents per dozen and 15 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents and not more than $1.75 
per dozen, 50 cents per dozen_and 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
15 than $1.75 per dozen, 75 cents per dozen and 25 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr. Stone, of Missouri, moved to strike out from the fore- 
going paragraph the provision for the duty on razors and to 
insert the following in lieu thereof, reducing the duty: 


Razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued at less than 
$1.50 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 15 per cent valorem; valued 
at $1.50 per dozen and less than $3 per dozen, $1 per dozen and 15 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at $3 per dozen or more, $1.75 per dozen and 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 2150, May 18): 


Page 


Flint Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 

e Jones Penrose Stephenson 
Gallinger Kean Perkins Sutherland 
Gamble Piles Warner 
guggenheim McCumber Root Warren 

e elson Scott Wetmore 
Heyburn Oliver Smith, Mich. 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Bankhead Clarke, Ark. Dixon Nixon 
urne Daris McEnery Richardson 

Bradley Depew Newlands Shively 


So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 
Paragraph 153 as amended is às follows: 


153. Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, 
vegetable, fruit, cheese, carpenters’ bench, curriers’, drawing, farriers’, 
fleshing, hay, tanners’, plumbers’, painters’, palette, artists’, and shoe 
knives, forks, and steels, finished or unfinished ; if imported with handles 
of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, silver, nickeled silver, or other metal 
than iron or steel, 14 cents each; with handles of deerhorn, 10 cents 
each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any 2 
line material, 4 cents each; with handles of any other material than 
those above mentioned, 1 cent each, and in addition, on all the above 
articles, 15 per cent ad valorem; any of the knives, forks, or steels, 
enumerated in this paragraph, if imported without handles, 40 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named articles shall pay a 
less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all the 
articles specified. in this paragraph when imported on and after October 
1, 1909, shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
the same the name of the country of origin indelibly stamped or branded 
thereon in a place that shall not be covered thereafter. 


Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, proposed to reduce the duty by strik- 
ing out all of the foregoing paragraph, 153, and by inserting 
the following in lieu thereof: s 

Table, butchers’, carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, ve: 
ctable, fruit, cheese, carpenters’ bench, currters?’ drawing, farriers’, flesh- 
ing, hay, tanners’, plumbers’, inters’, liette, artists’, and shoe 
knives, forks, and steels, finished or unfinished, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the yote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 2152, May 18): 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 53, as follows: 


The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Bacon Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Bailey Cummins Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Beveridge Daniel La Follette Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Smith, Md. 

rown Fletcher Martin Smith, S. C. i 
Chamberlain Foster Money Stone 
Clapp Frazier Nelson Taliaferro t 
Clay Gamble Overman Taylor i 
Crawford Gore J Oren Tillman í 

NAYS—43 58 

Aldrich Cullom Hale Piles 7 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Root 

riggs Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones Smith, Mich, 
Burkett Dixon Kean Smoot 
Burnham du ont Lodge Stephenson 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Sutherland 
Burton Flint Oliver arner 
Carter 8 Page Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Crane Guggenheim Perkins 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Bankhead Bradley Depew Nixon 
Borah Clarke, Ark. Men Richardson 
Bourne Davis Newlands Shively 


YEAS—23. 
Bacon Fletcher Money Smith, Md. 
Bailey Foster Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Frazier Owen Taliaferro 
la Hughes Paynter Taylor 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Rayner Tillman 
Daniel McLaurin Simmons 
NAYS—53. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Penrose 
Beveridge Crane Gamble Perkins 
rah Crawford Guggenheim Piles 
Brandegee Cullom Hale Root 
Briggs Cummins Heyburn Scott 2 
Bristow Curtis Johnson, N. Dak, Smith, Mica. 
rown Dick Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burkett Dixon La Follette Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver ge Warren 
Burrows du Pont MeCumber Wetmore 
Burton Elkins Nelson 
Carter Flint Oliver 
Clapp Frye Page 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Bankhead Daris Martin Shively 
urne Depew Newlands Stone 
Bradley Gore Nixon Warner 
Clarke, Ark. McEnery Richardson 


So Mr. Bacoy’s amendment was rejected. 
To paragraph 168, imposing a duty on umbrella and parasol 


So Mr. Sroxz's amendment was rejected. 

Thereupon Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, moved to amend by strik- 
ing out all of the foregoing paragraph 151 and ingerting the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof, reducing the duty: 

Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding knives, 
crascrs, and all knives by whatever name known, including such as are 
dcnominatively mentioned in this section, or parts thereof, wholly or 
partly manufactured, razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished, 40 
per cent ad valorem, 

Scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished or unfinished, 
89 per cent ad valorem. 


ribs and stretchers, Mr. PENROSE, of Pennsylvania, moved to 
strike out the duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, as proposed in 
the paragraph, and to insert 50 per cent ad valarem in lien 
thereof. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Rconb, p. 2155, May 18): 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 37, as follows: 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 2151, May 18): 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS— 28. 
Bacon Fletcher MeLaurin Simmons 
Bailey Foster Martin Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Frazier Money Smith, S. C. 
Clapp Gore Overman Stone 
Cla Hughes Owen’ Taliaferro 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Paynter Taylor 
Daniel La Follette Rayner Tillman 
NAYS—51. 
Aldrich Brown Carter Curtis 
Beveridge Bulkeley Clark, Wyo. Dick 
Borah Burkett Crane Dillingham 
Brandegee Burnham Crawford Dolliver 
Briggs Burrows Cullom du Pont 
Bristow Burton Cummins Elkins 


YEAS—44. e 
Aldrich Cullom Hale Perkins 
Borah Depew Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dillingham Jones Scott 
Bulkeley ixon Kean Smith, Mich. 
Burkett du Pont Lodge Smoot 
Burnham Elkins McCumber Stephenson 
Burrows Flint xon Sutherland 
Carter Frye Oliver Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page Warren 
Crane Guggenheim Penrose Wetmore. 
NAYS—37. 
Bacon Crawford Hughes Simmons 
Baile. Culberson Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Beveridge Daniel MeLaurin Stone 
Bristow Dolliver Money Taliaferro 
rown Fletcher Nelson Taylor 
Burton Foster Orerman Tillman 
Chamberlain Frazier Owen 
Clapp Gamble Paynter 
Clay Gore Rayner 
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NOT VOTING—10. 


Bourne Curtis Martin Shively 
Bradley Daris Newlands 
Clarke, Ark. McEnery Richardson. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

To paragraph 194, imposing a duty of 30 per cent on linotype 
and all typesetting machines, Mr. Paynter, of Kentucky, pro- 
posed to reduce the said proposed duty by adding to said para- 
graph the following proviso: 

Provided, On linotype and ail typesetting machines, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. = 

On the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2186, 


May 19): 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 43, as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Bailey Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Borah Daniet McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, S. C. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett Poster Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman Taylor 
Clapp Gore Owen man 
Clay Hughes Paynter 
NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Curtis Hale Perkins 
Brandegee Dick Heyburn Piles 
Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Root 

Bulkeley Dixon Jones Scott 
Burnham du Pont Kean Smith, Mich. 
Burrows Elkins ge Smoot 
Burton Flint MeCumber Stephenson 
Carter Frye Nixon Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Oliver Warner 

rane Gamble Page Wetmore 
Cullom Guggenheim Penrose 

NOT VOTING—13. 

Bankhead Clarke, Ark. McEnery Warren 
Beveridge Crawford Money 
Bourne Davis Richardson 
Bradley Depew Shively 


So Mr. Paynrsr’s amendment was rejected. 


To the same paragraph 194 Mr. McLaurqi, of Mississippi, 
offered an amendment to strike out the words “ printing presses, 
sewing machines, and typewriters,” and to add at the end of the 
paragraph the following: 

Notwithstanding anything in this bill contained, printing presses, 
sewing machines, and typewriters, when imported into this country, 
shall te exempt from the payment of duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2190, 


May 19): 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 53, as follows: 
YEAS—23. 
Bacon Gore Money Smith, Md. 
Bailey Hughes Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Overman Taliaferro 
Culberson La Follette Paynter Taylor 
Fletcher McLaurin Rayner Tiliman 
Frazier Martin Simmons 
NAYS—53. 
Aldrich Clay Gallinger Perkins: 
Beveridge Crane Gamble Piles 
Borah Crawford Guggenheim Root 
Cummins Herd Smith, Mich 
um ex burn . 
. al Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Brown ek Jones Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon Lodge Warner 
Burnham Dolliver Nelson Warren 
Burrows du Pont Nixon Wetmore 
Burton Elkins Oliver 
Carter Flint Page 
Clapp e Penrose 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Clarke, Ark. Poster Richardson 
5 Daniel MeCumber Shively 
Bradley Davis McEnery Stone 
Clark, Wyo. De Owen 


pew 
So Mr. MeLaunix's amendment was rejected. 


To the said paragraph 194 Mr. NewLanpDs proposed an amend- 
ment to reduce the duty on linotype and all typesetting ma- 
chines, machine tools, printing presses, sewing machines, type- 
writers, and all stedm engines, by striking out “30 per cent ad 
calorem” and inserting “20 per cent ad valorem” in lieu 
thereof. 

tia the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 2202, May 19): 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YBAS—29. 
ra Brist Clapp Daniel 
Bailey Brown Clay Dolliver 
Beveridge Chamberlain Cummins Fletcher 
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Frazier McLaurin Rayner Taylor 
Gore Money mm. Till man 
Hughes Nelson Smith, Md. 
Jo. 4 Newlands Smith, S. C. 
La Follette Overman Stone 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane yallinger Penrose 
Borah Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom Hale Piles 
Bri Curtis Heyburn Root 
Bulkeley ck Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham ones Stephenson 
Burnham Dixon Kean Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont Lodge Warner 
Burton kins Nixon Warren 
Carter Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Clarke, Wyo. Frye Page 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Bankhead Daris McEnery Scott 
Bourne Depew Martin Shively 
Bradley Foster Owen Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Guegenheim Paynter Taliaferro 
Culberson MeCu r Richardson 


So Mr. NeWLANDS’s amendment was rejected. 


To paragraph 195, proposing a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem 
on— 

195. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section, 
composed wholly or in part of iron, steel. lead, copper, nickel, pewter, 
zine, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal, and whether 
partly or wholly manufactured. 

Mr. Dottiver, to strike out the words “in part,“ and insert 
the words “in chief value” in lieu thereof. Upon the question 
of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike out and insert 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAE Recorp, p. 2203, May 
19): 

The result was announced —yeas 30, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Clay Hughes Simmons 
Bailey Crawford Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Bever m La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Daniel McLaurin Stone 
Brown Dolliver Nelson Taylor 
Burkett Fletcher Newlands Tillman 
Chamberiain F: Overman 
Clapp Gore Rayner 

NAYS—40. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Page 

Cullom Gamble Penrose 
Brandegee Curtis Hale Perkins 
Briggs Dick Heyburn Piles 
Bulkeley Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
urnhanr Dixon ones Smoot 
Burrows du Pont Kean Stephenson 
Burton Elkins Lodge Sutherland 
Carter Flint Nixon Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Oliver Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—21. 

Bankhead De Money Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Foster Owen Taliaferro 
Bradley Guggenheim Paynter Warren 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Richardson 
Culberson cEnery Scott 
Davis Martin Shively 


So Mr. DOLLIVER’s amendment was rejected. 


To paragraph 21 of the bill, imposing a duty of one-half of 1 
cent per pound on extracts of quebracho (for tanning), Mr. La 
FOLLETTE offered an amendment reducing ihe proposed duty to 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, 

Upon the question of the adoption of this proposed amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2217, 
May 20): 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS— 5 


Chamberlain Gamble vn er 
Bail app Gore Smith, Mich. 
ankhead Clay Hughes Smith, S. C. 
Beveridge Culberson La Follette Stephenson 

ummins McCumber Tillman 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin 
rown Fletcher Nelson 
Burkett Frazier Paynter 
NAYS—38. 
Aldrich Depew Hale Penrose 
Bourne Dick Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Dixon Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bulkeley du Pont ones Simmons 
Burnham Elkins Kean Smith, Md. 
Burrows Flint Lodge Smoot 
Burton Foster Martin Warner 
Crane as Nixon Wetmore 
Cullom Gallinger Oliver 
Daniel Guggenheim Page 
NOT VOTING—24. 

Bradley Curtis Newlands Shively 
Briggs Davis Overman Stone 
Carter Dillingham Owen Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Johnston, A Perkins Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. McEnery ichardson Taylor 
Crawford Money tt Warren 


So Mr. LA FOLLETTE’S amendment was rejected. 
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To paragraph 51 of the bill as it came from the House, im- 
posing a duty of 2% cents per pound upon white lead, and white 
pigment containing lead, dried or in pulp, or ground or mixed 
with oil, the Finance Committee of the Senate offered an amend- 
ment to increase the duty from two and three-eighths cents per 
pound to two and three-fourths cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment thus 
proposed by the Finance Committee the vote was as follows 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2233, May 20): 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—4i. 

Aldrich Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Dick tt 
Bourne Dillingham Kean Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Dixon moot 
Bulkeley du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Burrows SUNE McEnery Warner 
Burton 8 Nixon arren 
Carter Unger Oliver Wetmore 
8 Wyo. Guages nein Page 
Crane Hale Penrose 

Cullom Heyburn Piles 

NAYS—32. . 
Bacon Cla Frazier Nelson 
Bail Olay. Gamble Newlands 
pene anos 88 3 Paynter 

ever mmins a 
F Daniel La Follette Simmons 
Brown Dolliver McLaurin Stone 
Burkett Fletcher M Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Tiliman 
NOT VOTING—18. 

Bradley Curtis Owen Smith, S. O. 
Brig; Davis Perkins Sutherland 
Burnham Flint Richardson Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Culberson Overman Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

To paragraph 58 of the bill, imposing a duty of 14 cents per 
pound on bichromate and chromate of potash, the Finance Com- 
mittee offered an amendment increasing the duty from one and 
one-half cents per pound to two and one-fourth cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment 
to thus increase the duty the vote was as follows (Concnres- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 2237, May 20): 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 20, as follows: 

S—40. 


YEA X 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gallinger 
Beveridge Crane Gamble Piles 
Bourne Cullom Guggenheim Root 
Brandegee Depew ale Scott 
Brown Dick eyburn Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Burkett ixon Kean Stephenson 
Burrows du Pont Lod ——— 
Burton Elk Nixon Warren 
Carter Frye Page Wetmore 

NAYS—20. 
Bacon Cummins Jones Newlands 
Bail Dolliver La Follette Paynter 
Bristow Fletcher McLaurin Rayner 
Olay Gore Martin Stone 
Crawford Hughes Nelson Taliaferro 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Bankhead Culberson McCumber Shively 
Borah Curtis McEnery Simmons 
Bradley Danict Money Smith, Md. 
Brig Davis Oliver Smith, S. O. 
Bu Flint Overman uther 
Chamberlain Foster Owen Taylor 
clapp raz Perkins Tiliman 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Richardson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 of the bill contained the following provision: 

Carbons for electric lighting, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. ALDRICH, pro- 
posed to insert the following in lieu thereof: 

or elect: lightin. 

a5 cents per. „ if Composed Gace OF Tanana ek 
carbon, cents per hundred feet 

The specific duty proposed in this amendment was, as stated 
in the debate, the ad valorem equivalent of 45 per cent increase 
over the existing rate. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2261, May 21): 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 

Aldrich Cullom G eim Penrose 
Bourne Depew Hale Root 
Brandegee Dick Heyburn Scott 
Bri Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dixon ones Smoot 

urnham da Pont Kean Stephenson 
Burrows Elkins Sutherland 
Burton aie McCumber Warner 
Carter 1720 17 ixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo. ge phd Oliver Wetmore 
Crane Gamble 


NAYS—36. 

Bacon Clay Gore Owen 
Bai Crawford Hughes Paynter 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Ra 
Beveridge Curtis La Follette Simm 
Bristow Daniel McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Brown Dolliver Martin Stone 
Burkett Fletcher oney Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Nelson Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Newlands Tillman 

NOT VOTING—12, 
Borah Culberson Overman Richardson 
Bradley Davis Perkins Shively 
Clarke, Ark. McEnery Piles Smith, S. C. 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 


May 24, the Senate having under consideration the lumber 
schedule of the bill, Mr. Jounston of Alabama proposed the 
following amendment: 

Nothing contained in this act shall prevent the 9 ree of 
sety of fne 3 yi rerai Lumber of all kinds, laths brick 

doors, and door locks and es, window frames, window sashes, 

lime, cement, slate roofi gga carpenter’s tools, common windo 
8 * gaceeding 16 b v oh inches, tin plate for roofs, linseed oil, and 
w 

Upon the question of the proposed amendment the vote was 
as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2336, May 24): 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Bacon Frazier Overman Tillman 
Bankhead Gore Paynter 
Cla Hughes ayner 
Cul on Johnston, Ala, Taylor 
NAYS—64, 
Aldrich Crane Frye Nixon 
Crawford Oliver 
Borah Cullom Gamble age 
Bradley m. G nh Penrose 
Brandegee rtis Hale erkins 
Briggs Daniel Heyburn iles 
Bristow Depew Foknson, N. Dak. Root 
Brown Dick Jones cott 
Burkett Dillingham ean Shively 
rn Dixon La Follette Simm 
Burrows Dolliver Longe Smith, Md. 
Burton du Pont MeCumber Smoo' 
Carter ikins McEnery Stephenson 
Chamberlain Fletcher Martin Sutherland 
Gat lint oney Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Nelson Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—14. 
Bailey Davis Richardson Taliaferro 
Bourne McLaurin Smith, Mich. Warren 
Bulkeley Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. wen Stone 


So the amendment of Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama to the amendment 
was rejected. 


To the same schedule, on May 24, Mr. McCumnrr proposed 
the following 5 


A lumber, not specia ded for in this section, $1 es 
aten, et board measure; ter 10 lumber of any sort la ploned 

nished, in addition to the rates herein p of there bhatt be levied 
and ia f for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 fect 

measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and ee 

$1 per 1,000 eet board measure; and if planed on two sides and tongued 
and gro » $1.50 per 1,000 fect board measure; and in estimating board 
measure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board 
measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment, 
2 vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2387, May 

8 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Beveridge Crawford Gore Paynter 
Bristow Culberson Hughes Ra 
Brown Johnson, N. Dak. Shively 
Burkett Curtis La Follette Stone 
Burton du Pont MeCumber 
Clapp Frazi. Nelson 
Clay Gamble Newlands 
NAYS—56. 
Aldrich Cullom Hale Perkins 
Bacon Daniel Heyburn Piles 
Bail Depew Johueton, Ala. Root 
Bank. Dick Jones Scott 
Borah Dillingham Kean Simmons 
Bradley Dixon ge Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Dolliver Me moot 
ri kins Martin Stephenson 
Burn Fletcher Money Sutherland 
ws Flint Nixon Taliaferro 
er Foster Oliver Taylor 
Chamberlain ye Overman Tiliman 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page arner 
e uggenheim Penrose Wetmoro 
NOT VOTING—10. 
rne Davis Richardson Warren 
Bulkeley McLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark wen Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. McCuMBER’s amendment was rejected. 


May 27, the Senate having under consideration the sugar 
schedule, Mr, Baistow offered an amendment to paragraph 213 
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of the bill strixing out the words 
standard in color“ and also the words and on sugar above 
No. 16 Dutch standard in color.” 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p, 2442, May 27): 


The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 47, as follows: 
YEAS—36. ` 
Bacon Crawford Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Boil Culberson Jones Serer. 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Shively 
Beveridge Daniel Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Smith, S. OC. 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Clapp ore Overman Taylor 
Clay Johnson, N. Dak. Owen Tillman 
NAYS—47. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Curtis Guggenheim Piles 
Bradley pew Hale Root 
Brandegee Heyburn Scott 
Bri Dillingham ean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dixon ge Stephenson 
Burkett du Pont McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins McEnery Warner 
Burrows Flint Nixon Warren 
Burton Foster Oliver Wetmore 
Carter Frye age 
NOT VOTING—8. 

Clark, Wyo. Davis McLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Olarke, Ark. Hughes Richardson Stone 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 


Thereupon Mr. Bristow proposed an amendment to paragraph 
218 to lower the duty on sugar by striking out the word 
“ninety” and inserting “eighty-two and one-half” in lieu 
thereof, so that the paragraph if amended would read “ one cent 
and eighty-two and one-half one-hundredths of one cent per 
pound.“ 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2443, May 27): 


The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Bacon Crawford Martin Shively 
oa Culberson Money Simmons 
Bankhead Daniel Nelson Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Frazier Overman tone 
Chamberlain Gore Owen Taliaferro 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter Taylor 
Clay La Follette Rayner Tillman 

NAYS—53. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Cummins Gu eim Piles 
Bradley Curtis Hale 4 Root 
Brandegee pew Heyburn Scott 
Briggs Dick ug Smoot 
Brown Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dixon ones Sutherland 
Burkett Dolliver Kean Warner 
Burnham du Pont Warren 
Burrows Elkins M mber Wetmore 
Burton lint MeEnery 
Carter Foster Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page 

NOT VOTING—6. 

Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Richardson Smith, Mich. 
Davis Nixon | 


So Mr. Bnisrow's amendment was rejected. 


May 27, the Senate having under consideration the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Barley, imposing a general income tax, 
Mr. ALpricu moved to postpone the consideration of the amend- 
ment until June 10. Upon the question of agreeing to that 
motion the vote was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2457, 


May 27): 

The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—50. 
Aldrich Crane Gamble Penrose 
Beveridge Crawford Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley garon Hex’ Bees 
Brande s eyburn oot 
Briggs = Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brown Dick Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burkett Dixon ge Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont McCumber Warner 
Burrows Elkins McEnery Warren 
Burton Flint Nelson Wetmore 
Carter Eiye Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
NAYS—33. 

Bacon Bristow Culberson Fletcher 
Bail Chamberlain Cummins Foster 

ankhead Clapp Daniet Frazier 
Barah Clay Dolliver Gore 
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verman Simmons Taylor 
Johnston, Ala, Owen Smith, Md. Tiliman 
La Follette Paynter Smith, S. C. 
Money Ra Stone 
Newlands Shively Taliaferro 

NOT VOTING—8. 

Bourne Davis Martin Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Nixon Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. ALDRICH’s motion was agreed to. 
Paragraph 227 of the bill imposed a duty on barley of 24 
cents per bushel. The Finance Committee offered an amend- 
ment increasing the proposed duty from 24 to 30 cents per 
bushel. Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment 
= — was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2554, 
ay 29): 


The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—48. 
Aldrich ae 8 Nelson 
rah Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Oliver 
Bourne Crane Gamble Page 
Brandegee Crawford G nheim Penrose 
Bri Cullom Hale Yerkins 
Bristow Dick Heyburn Piles 
Brown Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dixon Jones Smoot 
Burkett du Pont Kean Stephenson 
Burnham Elkins La Follette Warner 
Burrows Flint ge Warren 
Carter Foster McCumber Wetmore 
NAYS—28, 
Bacon Daniel Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bankhead ee Martin Simmons 
Beveridge Dolliver Money Smith, Md. 
Burton Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. C. 
y Fraz Overman Stone 

Culberson Gore Paynter Taliaferro 

ummins Hughes Rayner Tillman 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Baile Curtis Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Davis Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain McEnei Richardson Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Shively 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 273 of the billimposed a duty on lemons of 1} cents 
per pound. The Finance Committee proposed an amendment 
increasing the duty to one and one-half cents per pound. Upon 
the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was as 
follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2578, May 31): 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 
Aldrich Carter Foster Nixon 
Borah Clark, Wyo. rl Page 
Bourne Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Bradley Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Brandegee Dick Hale Piles 
Briggs Dillingham Heyburn Scott 
Brown Dolliver Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bulkeley du Pont Jones Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins Kean Warner 
Burrows Fletcher Warren 
Burton Flint Nelson Wetmore 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon Clay Gore Rayner 
Baley Crawford Hughes Root 
Bankhead Culberson Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Cummins La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Curtis Martin Stone 
Burkett Daniel Money Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Overman Tiliman 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Chamberlain N Oliver Simmons 
Clapp McCumber Owen Smith, Mich. 
Davis McEnery Paynter Stephenson 
Depew McLaurin Richardson Taliaferro 
Dixon Newlands Shively 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 281 of the bill as it came from the House imposed 
a duty of 14 cents per pound upon fresh beef and other fresh 
meats. 

Upon an amendment offered by the Finance Committee, this 
duty was increased to 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, moved to reconsider the action of the 
Senate in adopting this amendment, stating that the purpose 
of the motion to reconsider was, if such motion prevailed, to 
offer an amendment reducing the rate of duty on fresh beef and 
other fresh meats to a point below the one and one-half cents per 
pound as found in the bill as it came from the House. 

Upon the question of agreeing to the motion to reconsider for 
the purpose stated, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 2603, May 31): 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Bacon. Brown Cummins Gallinger 
Bail. Burton Daniel Gamble 
Bankhead Clarke, Ark. Dolliver Gore 
Beveridge Clay Fletcher Hughes 
Bristow Culberson Frazier Johnston, Ala. 


1909. 
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Martin Newlands Shively Smith, S. C. 
Money Overman Simmons Taliaferro 
Nelson Rayner Smith, Md. Tillman 
NAYS—40. 7 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Elkin Penrose 
Borah Crane Flint Perkins 
Bradley Crawford Frye Piles 
Brandegee Cullom Hale Root 
Briggs Curtis Heyburn Scott 
Bulkeley Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Burkett Dick Kean Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham Warner 
Burrows ixon McEnery Warren 
Carter du Pont Page Wetmore 

~ NOT VOTING—19. 
Bourne Guggenheim Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Jones Oliver one 
Clapp La Follette Owen Sutherland. 
Davis McCumber Paynter Taylor 
Foster McLaurin Richardson 


So the motion fo reconsider was rejected. 

The cotton schedule being under consideration, the Finance 
Committee proposed an amendment to paragraph 313 increasing 
the duty by inserting the following words: 

313. Cotton cloth, valued at not over 7 cents per square yard, and 
bleached, dyed, colored, st painted, or printed, and not 
ing 50 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 1 cent 
per square yard; if bleached, and valued at not over 9 cents per square 
yard, one and one-fourth cents square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and valued at not over 12 cents per square yard, 2 
cents per square yard. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the 
yote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, p. 2865, June 5): 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich Crane e Perkins 
Borah Cullom H Piles 
Bradley rtis Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 

riggs Dillingham Jones Stephenson 

Bulkeley du Pont ean uther 
Burnham tkins Warner 
Burrows Flint McCumber Wetmore 
Burton Foster McEnery 
Carter Gallinger ge 
Çlark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—320. 
Bacon Crawford Johnston, Ala, Paynter 
Bailey Culberson La Follette Shively 
Beveridge Cummins Martin immons 
Bristow Dolliver Money . Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett er Newlands Tillman 
Clapp Gore Overman 
Clay Hughes Owen 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Bankhead Davis Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bourne Depew Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Dixon Rayner Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Taylor 
Daniel McLaurin Seott Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


The Finance Committee proposed a further amendment to 
said paragraph 313 increasing the duty by inserting the follow- 
ing words in said paragraph: 

Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard, two and one- 
fourth cents per square yard; valued at over 9 and not over 10 cents per 
square yard, 3 cents per square yard; valued at over 10 and not over 
twelve and one-half cents per square yard, four and three-eighths cents 
per square yard; valued at over twelve and one-half and not over 1 
cents per square yard, five and one-half cents per square yard; value 
at over 14 cents per square yard, 7 cents per squere yard, but not less 
than 25 per cent ad valorem. 


On the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2872, June 5): 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. 1 Penrose 
Borah Crane Hale rkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dick Jones moot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont Lodge Sutherland 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Warner 
Burton Foster McEnery Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon Crawford Gore Overman 
Bailey Culberson Hughes Owen 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala. Paynter 

rown Dolliver La Follette Shively 
urkett Fletcher Money Smith, Md. 
Clapp Frazier Nelson Stone 
Clay Gamble Newlands Tillman 
NOT VOTING—24, 

Bankhead Daris Martin Simmons 
Beveridge Depew Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bourne Dixon Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Flint Rayner maliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Taylor 
Daniel MeLaurin Scott Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 


The Finance Committee proposed a further amendment to 
said paragraph 313 increasing the duty by inserting the follow- 
ing words in said paragraph: 


Valued at over 9 and not over 11 cents per square yard, two and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; valued at over 11 and not over 12 centa 


per square yard, four and one-quarter cents per square yard; valued at 
over 12 and not over 15 cents per square yard, five and one-fourth cents 
per square yard; valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square 
yard, six and one-half cents per square pora 3 valued at over 16 cents per 
agyar yard, 8 cents per square yard, but not less than 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


On the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 


was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2873, June 5): 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. G eim Penrose 
Borah rane e Perkins 

ley Cultom Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bri ick Jones Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont aN 8 land 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Warner 
on oster MeEnery etmore 

Carter Gallinger age 

NAYS—29. 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala. Shicely 
Bailey m La Follette immons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Ad. 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone i 
Burkett Frazier Newlands Tillman 

lapp Gamble Orergan Y 
Clay Gore Owe 
Crawford Hughes Paynter 
NOT VOTING—23, 

Bankhead Datis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Beveridge Depew Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Bourne Dixon Oliver Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Flint Rayner Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Warren 
Daniel McLaurin Scott 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Finance Committee offered similar amendments to para- 
graphs 314, 315, 316, and 317, involving the same questions. 
For conyenience, the yote was taken on these four paragraphs 
en bloc, and upon the question of agreeing to the several amend- 
ments to the several paragraphs, the vote was as follows (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2874, June 5): 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gallinger P 
Borah Crane G nheim Pe 
Bradley Cullom Hale Perkins 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Piles 
Br. Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 

eley Dick Jones Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham Kean Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont Lodge Warner 
Burton Elkins McCumber Wetmore 
Carter Foster McEnery 

NAYS—28. 
Racon Crawford Gore Owen 
Bailey Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Bristow Cummins Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Brown Dolliver La Follette Simmons 
Burkett Fletcher Nelson Smith, Md. 
Clapp Frazier Newlands one 
Clay Gamble Overman Tiliman 
NOT VOTING—24, 

Bankhead Davis Money Scott 
Beveridge Dixon Nixon Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Flint Oliver Smith, S. O. 
Chamberlain Frye Rayner - Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. MeLaurin Richardson Taylor 
Daniet Martin Root Warren 


So the amendments to paragraphs 314, 315, 316, and 317 were 
agreed to. 

The Finance Committee proposed an amendment to paragraph 
319 increasing the duty, by which amendment a duty was im- 
posed upon “eotton window Hollands” of 3 cents per square 
yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the 
vote was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2877, June TIS 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 

Aldrich Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Borah Curtis Jones Scott 
Bradley Depew Kean Smith, Mich. 
Bra Dick Lodge Smoot 
Bri Elkins McCumber Stephenson 
Bu lint McEnery Sutherland 
ö Foster Oliver Warner 

urton r ge ‘etm 
Carter Gu eim Penrose tj = 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 

rane Heyburn Piles 
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NAYS—26. 

Bacon Culberson Hughes 
Bailey Cummins Johnston, Ala. 
Beveridge Dolliver La Follette 
Bristow Fletcher McLaurin 
Brown Fra. Nelson 
Burkett Gamble Newlands 
Clay Gore Overman 

NOT VOTING—24, 
Bankhead Crawford Frye 
pore 33 Martin 
Bulkele; avis one 
Chamberlain Dillingham Nixon 
Clap Dixon wen 
Clarke, Ark. du Pont Rayner 


Paynter 
Simmons 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 


Richardson 
Shively 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, S. C. 
Tiliman 


Warren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The Senate having under consideration paragraph 321, im- 
posing cumulative duties additional to duties otherwise im- 
posed, Mr. Dortiver offered to amend the paragraph by strik- 
ing from the same the following words: 

On all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar process, 


1 cent per square yard. 


On the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAy RECORD, p. 2901, June 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala, 
Bailey Cummins Jones 
Beveridge Dolliver La Follette 
Bristow Fletcher eLaurin 
Brown Frazier e Martin 
Burkett Gamble Money 
Clapp Gore Nelson 
Clay Hughes Newlands 
NAYS—38. 
Aldrich Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. 
1 5 — Kean 
randegee “pew 
Briggs Dixon Mecumber 
Burnham Elkins McEnery 
Burrows Flint Oliver 
Burton Gallinger Page 
Carter Guggenheim Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 
Crane Heyburn Piles 
NOT VOTING—21, 
Bankhead Crawford Foster 
orah Daniel Frye 
Bourne Daris Nixon 
Bulkeley Dick Rayner 
Chamberlain Dillingham Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. du Pont Smith, 8. C. 


So Mr. DoLLIver’s amendment was rejected 
To paragraph 326 Mr. Lopce offered the following amend- 


ment, increasing the duty on cheap cotton gloves: 


Overman 
Owen 
Paynter 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stone 
Taliaferro 


Root 

Scott 

Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Sutherland 
Ae pd 
Tillman 


Cotton gloves, knitted or woven, valued at more than $1.20 and not 
more than $6 per dozen pairs, 50 cents per dozen pairs and 45 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at more than $6 per dozen pairs, 55 per cent ad 


valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2915, June 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim 
Borah Crane Hale. 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn 
Brandegee Depew Johnson, N. Dak 
Briggs Dick Kean 
Brown Dixon Lodge 
Burkett du Pont McEnery 
Burnham Elkins Oliver 
Burrows Flint Pa 
Burton Gallinger Penrose 
Carter Gamble Perkins 

NAYS—24. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette 
Bailey Dolliver MeLaurin 
Bristow Fletcher Martin 
Clapp Gore Money 
Clay Hughes ‘elson 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Newlands 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Bankhead Curtis Jones 
Beveridge Daniel McCumber 
Bourne Davis Nixon 
Bulkeley Dillingham Owen 
Chamberlain Foster Rayner 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Richardson 
Cullom Frye Scott 


Piles 


Root 

Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Overman 
Paynter 
Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stone 


Smith, 8. C. 
Sutherland 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 
Tillman 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to, 


Paragraph 368 in the woolen schedule imposed a duty of 25 
cents per pound on top waste and roving waste and 20 cents a 
pound on slubbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste. 

The Finance Committee offered an amendment imposing 30 
cents per pound on all the articles enumerated in the paragraph. 


AUGUST 2, 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3000, June 9): 
The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Aldrich Carter Gamble Piles 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Root 
Bourne Crane eyburn Scott 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Cullom Kean ` Smoot 
Bri Dick odge Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dixon McCumber Sutherland 

u am du Pont ‘age Warner 

Burrows int Penrose Warren 
Burton Gallinger Perkins Wetmore 

NAYS—30. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Rayner 
Beveridge Davis Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md, 
Brown Fletcher Nelson Stone 
Burkett Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Clapp _ Gore Overman Taylor 
Clay Hughes Owen 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Paynter 

NOT VOTING—21, 

Baile Sepen Jones Shively 
Bankhead Dillingham McEnery Smith, S. O. 
Chamberlain Elkins McLaurin Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Nixon 
Curtis Frye Oliver 
Daniel Hale Richardson 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
Paragraph 369 of the House bill was as follows: 
Shoddy, 20 cents per pound; noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread 


waste, and all other wastes composed 


wholly or in part of wool and 


not specially provided for in this section, 18 cents per pound. 
The Senate Finance Committee proposed an amendment in- 


creasing the duty on shoddy to 25 cents per pound and increas- 
ing the duty on all other articles enumerated in the paragraph 
to 20 cents a pound, 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 3005, June 9): 
The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Aldrich Crane Guggenheim Root 
Borah Crawford Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Briggs ick odge Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham MeCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon McEnery Varner 
Burrows du Pont Tage Warren 
Burton Flint Penrose Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble les 

NAYS—31. 
Bacon Cummins La Follette Paynter 
Beveridge Davis McLaurin ayner 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Simmons 

rown Fletcher Money Smith, Md 
Burkett Foster Nelson one 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taliaferro 
Clan Hughes Overman Taylor 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Owen 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Baile Daniel Hale Shively 
Bankhead Depew Jones Smith, S. C. 
urne Elkins Nixon Tillman 

Chamberlain Frazier Oliver 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson = 


So the amendment of the Committee on Finance was agreed to. 

To paragraph 372 Mr. Dottiver offered a substitute reducing 
the duty, as follows: 

372. Wools advanced from a scoured state, known as tops, valued at 


not more than % cents per pound, 30 cents per 
49 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound; an 


than 


all the foregoing, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3011, June 9): 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 42, as follows: 


n 
in 


d; valued at more 
addition thereto to 


. YEAS—29. 
Bacon Davis McLaurin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, Mad. 
rown Fletcher Money Stone 
Burkett Foster Nelson Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taylor 
Clay Hughes Overman 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Cummins La Folictte Rayner 
NAYS—42. 
Aldrich Crane Guggenheim Root 
Borah Crawford Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Bri Dick 2 Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham on McEnery Warner 
Burrows du Pont Page Warren 
Burton Flint Penrose Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Piles 


1909. 
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NOT VOTING—20, 


Baile: Clarke, Ark. Frye Owen 
Bankhead Daniel Hale Richardson 
Beveridge ` Depew Jones Shively 
Bourne Elkins Nixon Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Frazier Oliver Tillman 


So Mr. Dontiver’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Dorravrn proposed a reduction of the duty by an amend- 
ment, to strike out paragraph 373 and in lieu thereof to insert 
the following: 


373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, 274 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein; valued at more than 49 cents per pound, 38} cents per pound on 
the wool contained therein; and in addition thereto to all the foregoing 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3032, June 10) : 
The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Paynter 
Beveridge Cummins Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Bristow Davis La Follette Simmons 
Brown Dolliver Martin Smith, Md. 
Burkett Fletcher Money Stone 
Chamberlain Foster Nelson Tatiaferro 
Clapp Freier Newlands Taylor 
Clay Gore Overman 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane Guggenheim Piles 
Borah Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bourne Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bradley Curtis Kean Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Depew ee Smoot 
Briggs Dick McCumber Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon Oliver Warner 
Burrows Flint Page Warren 
Burton Gallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. + Gamble Perkins 

: NOT VOTING—IT. 

Bail du Pont McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Elkins Nixon Tillman 
Carter Frye Owen 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson 
Daniel Jones Shively 


So Mr. Douttver’s amendment was rejected. 


To paragraph 374 Mr. DoLLIVER offered the following as a sub- 
stitute therefor, reducing the duty: 


87h. Cloths, knit fabrics, women’s and children’s dress goods, coat 
linings, Italian cloths, bunting and goods of similar character or de- 
scription, and all manufacturcs made wholly or in part of wool, not 
specially 3 for in this section, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, 83 cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued 
above 40 cents per pound, 44 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 50 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That all manufactures in part of wool not spe- 
cially provided for in this schedule, when composed in chief value of a 
material other than wool, shall be subject to the rate at which the 
same would be c cable under this section if composed wholly of the 
material thereof of chief value, and in addition thereto shall be subject 
to a duty of 44 cents per pound on the wool contained therein. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3035, June 10) : 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 42, as follows: 


YBAS—30. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Rayner 
Beveridge Cummins Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bristow Davis La Follette Smith, Md. 
Brown Dolliver McLaurin Stone 
Burkett Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Nelson 
Clay Gore Overman 

NAYS—42. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Perkins 
Borah Crane Gamble Piles 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smoot 
Briggs Depew L Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dick MeCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Mehnery Warner 
Burrows Dixon Oliver Warren 
Burton du Pont Page 
Carter Flint Penrose 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Bailey Frye Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Guggenheim Owen Smith, S. O. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Paynter Tiliman 
Daniel Jones Richardson Wetmore 
Elkins Newlands Shively 


So Mr DoLLIvER’s amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 374 Mr. DoLLIveR offered the following as a 
substitute therefor, reducing the duty: 

874. Woolen or worsted cloths, woolen or worsted shawls, and all 
manufactures of every description made wholly or in part of wool, 
acorsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other animals not specially 
cnumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 40 
cents per pow 35 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 35 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 
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60 cents per pound, $5 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem; 
valued above 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per pound, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3036, June 10): 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, Md. 
Brown Fletcher Money one 
Burkett Foster Nelson Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Clapp Gore Overman 
Clay Hughes Paynter 

NAYS-—43. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 
Borah Crane uggenheim Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Bradley Cullom ohnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee Curtis n Scott 
Briggs pe ge Smoot 
Bulkeley ck eCumber Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows Dixon ixon Warner 
Burton du Pont Oliver Warren 
Carter Gallinger Pa 

NOT VOTING—18. 

Baile Elkins McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Flint Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Richardson Wetmore 
Culberson Hale vely 
Daniel Jones Smith. Mich. 


So Mr. DOLLIVER’s amendment was rejected. 
To paragraph 375 Mr. DoLLIvER offered the following as a 
substitute therefor, reducing the duty: 
375. Blankets and flannels for underwear, composed wholly or in 


part of wool, valued at not more than 40 


cents p 


er pound, 22 cents 


per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 30 per 


cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
cents per pound, 33 cents per pound on t 
in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. 
or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 33 
per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 


cents and not more than 50 
wool contained therein, and 
Blankets composed wholly 


cents 


per cent ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, 


valued at above 50 cents 


same duties as women’s and children’s dress goods. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3036, June 10) : 


per pound, shall be classified and pay the 


The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 

YEBAS—31. 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala, Owen 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Paynter 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Rayner 
Brown Fletcher Martin Simmons 
Burkett Foster Money Smith, Md, 
Chamberlain Frazier Nelson Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taylor 
Clay Hughes Overman 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Borah Crane n Piles 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Kean Smith, Mich, 
Briggs Depew Lodge Smoot 
Bulkeley Dick McCumber Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Burrows Dixon Oliver Warner’ 
Burton du Pont Page Warren 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 

NOT VOTING—17. 

Batey Elkins Nixon Tillman 
Bankhead Flint Richardson Wetmore 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Shively 
Culberson Hale Smith, S. C. 
Daniel Jones Stone 


So Mr. DOLLIVER’S amendment was rejected. 
Thereupon Mr. DoLLIVER offered an additional amendment to 
paragraph 875 as a substitute therefor, reducing the duty, as 


follows: 


375. Flannels, blankets, and hats, composed wholly or in part of wo 


the hair of the 
cents per poun 
and not excecding 40 cents 
abore 40 cents 
per pound; a 

per cent ad valorem; valued at a 


er pound an 


4 


not exrceedin 


ol, 
oat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 30 
10 cents per pound; valued at above 30 cents per pound 
er pound, 12 cents per pound; valued at 
60 cents per pound, 18 cents 
in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 
ore 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per 


pound, and in addition thereto, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3037, June 10): 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Bacon Clay La Follette Rayner 
Bankhead Cummins McLaurin Simmons 
Beveridge Davis Martin Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dolliver Nelson Taliaferro 
Brown Frazier Newlands Taylor 
Burkett Gore Oterman 
Chamberlain Hughes Owen 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
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NAYS—438, 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Borah e Piles 
Bourne Crawford Heyburn Root 
diey Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Smith, Mich. 
Bri Depew soaps Smoot 
Bulkeley ck McEnery Stephenson 
Burnham Dillingham Nixon Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont Oliver Warner 
Burton Flint age Warren 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 
NOT VOTING—19. 

iley Elkins Jones Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Fletcher McCumber Stone 
Culberson Foster Money Tillman 
Daniel Frye i Wetmore 
Dixon Hale Shively 


So Mr. DOLLIVER’S amendment was rejected. 


To paragraph 376 Mr. DOLLIVER offered the following as a 
substitute therefor, reducing the duty: 

376. Women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
and goods of similar character or description, of which the warp con- 
sists wholly of cotton or other table fiber, and the remainder of the 
fabric composed wholly or in of wool, valued at not more than 20 
cents per & yard, 11 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than 20 cents per square yard, II cents 
. yard one 35 per cent ad valorem: —— A Bs aed en as 
oregoing weig over 4 ounces square yar e duty sha 
— ots — by hit — 2 — Cloths. * 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3044, June 10); 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 41, as follows: 
YE. 


Bacon Cla ghes Overman 
Bankhead Oul Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Beveridge Cummins Follette Paynter 

ristow Davis McLaurin Ra 
Brown Dolliver Martin Taliaferro 
Burkett Fle Money Taylor 
Cha Foster Nelson 
Clapp Gore Newlands 

NAYS—41. 

Aldrich Crawford — —2 Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Hey Root 
—.— Depew 2 x sort Mich, 

rigga ones $ 
Bulkeley 3 Kean —— 

am ingham Lod, ephenson 

Burrows Dixon MeCumber Sutherland 
Burton du Pont Nixon Warner 
Carter Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger ge 

rane Gamble Penrose r 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Baile: Elkins Piles Smith, S. C. 
Bora Frazier Richardson Stone 
Bourne Frye Shively Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Simmons Warren 
Daniel McEnery Smith, Md. Wetmore 


So Mr. Dontiver's amendment was rejected. 
To paragraph 379 Mr. Dottiver offered the following as a 


substitute therefor, reducing the duty: 

379. Webbings, gorings, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, 
cdgings, insertings, ouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords an $ 
ribbons, ornaments, laces, t mings, and articles made wholly or in part 
of lace, em and all 2 embroidered by hand or machinery, 
head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or buttons of other forms 

or tassels or cr onal ae by bygone 2 wool 5 a 
eads or es of whatever m al composed, any o e foregoing 
made of — of which wool is a component material, whether con- 
taining india rubber or not, 50 cents per pound on the wool contained 
therein and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
if the duties upon any article held to be duttable under Schedule K o 
this section shall exceed 100 per cent ad valorem, duty shall be assesse 
thereon at 100 per cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 3054, June 10) : 


The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 43, as follows: 
YEAS—32. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes wen 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Beveridge Davis La Follette Rayner 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Simmons 
rown Fletcher Martin Smith, Md. 
Burkett Foster Nelson Stone 
Chamberlain Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Overman Taylor 
NAYS—43. A 
Crane Gamble *enrose 
Seek Crawford G Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. tt 
Bri pew Jones Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dick Kean moot 
Burnham illingham McCumber Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon MeEnery Sutherland 
Burton du Pont Nixon Warner 
Carter Flint Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
NOT VOTING—16. Kies 
Baile, Daniel Lodge Shively 
Bourne , A ee ie 9 8.0. 
lark rk, frye les man 
Stay so Hale Richardson Wetmore 


So Mr. DOLLIVER’s amendment was rejected. 


To the woolen schedule Mr. Dottiver offered an amendment 
to be known as 3913, reducing the duty, as follows: 


“3013 wT areke. 47 . factured article 
„ nroices of manu ured or partly manufactu 8 
subject to duty under this —— shal 


pecify e Shad quan- 


y the 
This 
inety days after the passage of this act, and 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 3061, June 10): 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 

Bacon Chamberlain Foster Nelson 
Bail Clapp er Newlands 
ankhead Clay Gore Overman 

Beveridge Cummins Hughes aynter 
Bristow Davis Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
rown Dolliver La Follette Stone 
Burkett Fletcher Martin 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich Crane Gamble Penrose 
Borah Crawford n Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Root 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dick Jones Smoot 
Burnham Dillingham Kean Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon Lodge Sutherland 
Burton du Pont McEn Warner 
Carter Elkins Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
NOT VOTING—25, 
Bourne Frye Piles Taliaferro 
Brig Hale Rayner Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Richardson Tiliman 
Culberson McLaurin Shively Wetmore 
Daniel Money Smith, Md. 
Depew Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Flint Owen Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. DoLLiver’s amendment was rejected. 
To paragraph 365 Mr. DOoLLIVER offered the following as a sub- 
stitute therefor, reducing the duty: 


365. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first and second classes 
which would result in scouring such 


per 
cent, is cents per pound; if shrin less than cent and not 
A per p — t king E per 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3076, June 10) : 
The result was announceđ—yeas 21, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bacon Clapp Gore Newlands 
Bankhead Olay Hughes Overman 
Beveridge Cummins Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bristow Davis La Follette 
Brown Dolliver Martin 
Burkett Fletcher Nelson 

NAYS—37. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Root 
Borah Crane Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Brandegee Cullom Jones Stephenson 
Bulkeley ick Kean * Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Lodge Warner 
Burrows ixon Oliver Warren 
Burton du Pont Page 
Carter Elkins Penrose 
Chamberlat Gallinger Perkins 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Bailey Foster Nixon Smith, 8. 0. 
Bourne Frazier Owen Stone 
Bri Frye Paynter Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Piles Taylor 
Culberson Hale Rayner Tillman 
Curtis McCumber Richardson Wetmore 
Daniel McEnery NShicely 
Depew McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Flint Money Smith. Mich. 


So Mr. Dotiiver’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. La Fotterre offered the following amendments to the 
several paragraphs of the wool schedule (Schedule K) re- 
ducing the rates of duty proposed in the said paragraphs of 
the bill: 


Amend h Ses by striking out the word “ three,” in line 23, 
on page 12}, and insert the word “ two.” = s 
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Amend paragraph 357 by striking out the same and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ 357. Class 1, all wool not hereinafter included in class 2.” 

Strike out paragraph 358. 

Amend paragraph 359 by striking out the word “three,” in line 1}, 
on page 125, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ two.” 

Amend phe th ted 861 by inserting after the weed “ duty,” in line 9, 


on page e words “as class I; and by siriking out all of the 
balance of line 9 and alt of line 10. 

Amend paragraph 362 by striking out the same and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ Paragraph 362. “he duty on wools of the first class shall be 45 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Strike out all of paragraph 363. 

Amend paragraph 365 by strking out all of line 9, on page 127, after 
the werd “be,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: “ Thirty- 
five per cent ad valcrem;” also by striking out all of lines 10 to 20, 
inclusive, on said page 127. 

Strike out all 5 365 and 366. 

Strike out all of paragraph 367. 

Amend the committee amendment to paragraph 368 by striking out 
the words “30 cents per pound,“ in line 10, on page 129, and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ 45 per cent ad valorem.’ 

Amend paragraph 369 by striking out the words “ 25 cents per pound,” 
in line 11, on page 129, and the words “ 20 cents per pound,” in line 14, 
and inserting after the word “ section,” in line 14, the words “ 45 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 370 by striking out all of line 15, on page 129, after 
the word “ flocks,’ and all of line 16, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 371 to read as follows: 

“371. Tops, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph $73 by striking out all of N after the 
word “pound,” in line 26, on page 129, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ 55 per cent.” 

Amend paragraph 374 by ene out the words “or in part of 
avool,” in line 9, on page 130, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“of wool, or of which wool is the component material of chief value.” 

Also amend the paragraph by stri ng out all of the paragraph after 
the word “ section,” and inserting in licu thereof the words “65 per 
Ce erik, N hs 375, 376, 377, 378, and 379 

rike out all o ragrap 5, 376, 78, an K 

Amend Arar aOR. seb striking out ail of the 8 after the 
word “ description,’ in line 11, on page 133, and inscrting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 201 b utriking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ description,” in line 15, on page 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 382 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ description,” in line 18, on page 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 383 by striking out all of the 5 after the 
word “description,” in line 23, on e 133, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend E pone hy h ba by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ otherwise,” in line 1, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof 
11 5 arate Penh 885 75 siriking’o t all of th h after th 

mend pa p 8 ng out all o e paragraph after the 
word “carpets,” in line 4, on page 134}, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend paragraph 388 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ carpets,” in line 6, on page 135, and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend Log ge i re 387 by striking ont all of the paragraph after the 
word “ rugs,” in line 11, on page 13}, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend 5 388 by striking out all of the paragraph after the 
word “ot e, in lines 15 and 16, on page 134, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “ 60 per cent ad valorem.” 


By unanimous consent the vote was taken upon these several 
amendments, and was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
3124, June 11): 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—382, 
Bacon Clapp Hughes Owen 
Bailey Clay Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Rayner 
Beveridge Davis Martin Simmons 
Bristow Dolliver Money Smith, Md, 
Brown Foster Nelson Stone 
Burkett Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman Tiliman 

NAYS—44. 
Aldrich Crawford Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Cullom Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Curtis Guggenheim Piles 
Brandegee Depew Heyburn Root 
Bulkeley Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Burnham Dillingham Kean Smoot 
Burrows Dixon Lodge Stephenson 
Burton du Pont MecEnery Sutherland 
Carter Elkins Nixon Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Oliver Warren 
Crane Frye Page Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Bradley Daniel MeCumber Smith, Mich, 
Briggs Fletcher McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Richardson Taylor 
Culberson Jones Shively 


So Mr. LA FOLLETTE’'S amendments were rejected. 


Mr. Bacon offered an amendment to paragraphs 356 to 372, 
inclusive, reducing the rates of duty proposed in the said para- 
graphs of the bill, by striking out the said paragraphs and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: z 


The duty upon all wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other 
like animals, and upon shodd „ noiis, wool extract, woolen rags, mungo. 
and flocks, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other waste composed 
wholly or in part of wool, shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The vote upon the proposed amendment to thus strike out 
and insert was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3130, June 
abs 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bacon Foster Money Ston> 
Bailey Frazier Overman Taliaferro 
Bankhead Gore Paynter Tillman 
Clay Hughes Rayner 
Culberson Johnston, Ala Simmons 
Davis Martin Smith, Md. 

NAYS—50. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Flint Penrose 
Borah Crane Frye Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Gallinger Piles 
Brandegee Cullom Guggenheim Root 
Bristow Cummins Heyburn Scott 
Brown Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Bulkeley Depew Kean Stephenson 
Burkett Dick La Follette Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Lod, Warner 
Burrows Dixon McCumber Warren 
Burton Dolliver Nelson Wetmore 
Carter du Pont Nixon 
Clapp Elkins Page 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Beveridge Daniel McEnery Richardson 
Bradley Fletcher MeLaurin Shively 
Briggs Gamble Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Hale Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Owen Taylor 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment proposing to amend 
the bill further by striking out paragraph 373 and succeeding 
paragraphs to 389, inclusive, and by inserting the several para- 
graphs in lieu thereof, reducing the duty, as follows: 


373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shali be two and one-half 
times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class, and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per und shall be 
three and one-half times the duty im by this section on 1 pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, upon all 
the foregoing, 40 per cent ad valorem. (In equivalent, maximum 
143.02 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

i 3, On yarns made wholly or in part of cool, 49 per cent ad va- 
orem 


— further by striking out paragraph 374, on page 130, which is 
as follows: 

“374. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every * 
tion made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this 
section, valued at not more than 40 cents per und, the duty per 
pound shall be three times the ga imposed by this section on a pound 
of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at above 40 cents per 
3 and not above 70 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 

four times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 
50 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents per pound, the duty 
per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this section on 1 

und of unwashed wool of the first class and 55 per cent ad valorem.” 
In equivalent, maximum 141 r cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 375. On knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on knitting machines or 
frames, not including wearing apparel, and on shawls made wholly or 
in vane of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad 
8 valued at more than 40 cents per pound, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 further by striking out paragraph 375, on page 130, which is 
as follows: 

“375. On blankets, and flannels for underwear composed wholly or 
in part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
per pound shall be the same as the duty imposed by this section on 2 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 30 

r cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 

cents per pound, the duty per 2 shall be three times the duty 
Lees ae a this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem. On blankets composed 
wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 
the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this sec- 
tion on 1 pound of unwashed woo! of the first class, and in addition 
thereto 40 r cent ad valorem, Flannels com wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at aboye 50 cents gs poe shall be classified 
and pay the same duty as women's a children’s dress goods, coat 
linin; Italian cloths, and goods of similar character and description 
pe ded by this section: Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in 
ength the same duties shall be paid as on cloths.” (In equivalent, 
maximum 165.42 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 375. On blankets, hats of wool, flannels for underwear and felts pr 
printing machines, composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than 30 cents 
per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound, 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 40 cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on 
blankets over 3 yards in length the same duties shall be paid as on 
woolen and worsted cloths.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 376, on page 131, and 
paragraph 377, on page 132, which are as follows: 

“376. On women’s and children's dress is, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar description and character of which the 
warp consists wholly of cotton or other 5 material, with the 
remainder of the fabric composed wholly or rt of wool, valued at 
not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 7 cents per 
square yard; valued at more than 15 cents Per square yard, the duty 
shall be 8 cents per square yard; and in addition thereto on all the 
foregoing valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valo- 
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rem; valued above 70 cents per 

. 115.53 
377. women's and e 

cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character composed 


55 2 — cog ad valorem.” (In 


pound, 

r cent ad 0¹ 

dren's dress coat Hnings, Italian 
wholly or in part of wool, and not spodally provided for in this section, 
the duty shall be 11 cents per square yard; and in addition thereto on 
all the foregoing valued at not above 70 cents 8 pound, 50 
ad valorem ; valued above 70 cents per pound. per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That on all the foregoing weighing over 4 ounces per square 
yard, the duty shall be the same as ay po te 2 this schedule on cloths.” 
(In be panos maximum U8 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following tn lieu thereof: 

“On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
bunting, or goods of similar description or character, and on all manu- 
factures composed wholly or in ze of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not over 50 cents per 
pound, 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 
50 per cent ad valorem.” 

nae further by striking out paragraph 878, on page 132, which is 
as follows: 

“378. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, wool hats, shawls whether knitted or woven, and 
knitted articles of every description made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, felts not woven, and not specially provided for in this sec- 
tion, composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty per pound shall be 
four times the duty imposed br this section on 1 pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad yalorem.” 
(In equivalent, maximum 95.98 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 378. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, made up or manufactured w or in „ not 
3 provided for in this act, felts not s Uy provided for in 

is act, all the foregoing composed wholly or part Be wool, worsted, 

aca, or other animals, valued at above 
valorem; valued at less than $1.50 per 


the hair of the camel, goat, a 
$1.50 pound, 50 per cent a 
pound, 35 per cent ad valorem. On cloaks, dolmans 8 talmas, 
ulsters, or other outside garments for ladies’ and children’s apparel, 
and Kerne of similar des tion or used for like purposes, and on knit 
wearing apparel, 5 or or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured 
wholly or in part, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 379, on page 132, which 


is as follows: 
“379. Webbin gorings, suspenders, braces, bandin; beltings, bind- 
ings, braids, galloon ngs, insertings, 1 — ps, 
ns, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and arti- 


per cent 


cords, cords and tassels, ri 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles em- 
broidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel 
buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manu- 
factures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever mate- 
rial composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is 
a component material, whether containing india rubber or not, 50 cents 
per JE pasang and 60 per cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, maximum 
.83 per cent ad valorem.) 


rk 1 bond following in lieu — — belting 
„ On webbings, gorings, suspenders ‘aces, 8 ming a 
f p cords and dress trim- 


braids, lloons, fringes, gimps, cords, tassels, 

mings, ces, eries, head nets, nettings and veilings, buttons or 
barrel ttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, an 
of the for which are elastic or nonelastic, made of wool 9 


the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, 
worsted, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a com- 
ponent material, 45 per cent valorem.” 


Amend further by striking out paragraph 880, on page 133, which 


is as follows: 
“ and chenille carpets, figured 


380. Aubusson, Axminster, a 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 


60 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem.” Pin ulvalent, 66.34 per cent ad valorem.) 
And insert the following in fieu thereof: 


“ 380. Aubusson, Asminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, figured or 
lain, carpets woven hole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of 
ike character or descriptions, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

eye further by striking out paragraph 381, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 

“ 381. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 60 cents 
per square yard and in additon thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, 72.67 pe cent àd valorem.) 

And insert the following in lien thereof: 

“ 381. Barony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet * e or plain, 
and —— carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

a further by striking out paragraph 382, on page 133, which Is 
as follows: 

“382. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpetin 
of like character or description, 44 cents per square yard and in sadi 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 75.81 per cent 
ad valorem.) 

And insert the followin: 

“ 382, Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 383, on page 133, which Is 


s follows: 

“383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character 
or description, 40 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent ad valorem.” (ia equivalent, 58.86 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

„ 383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on 
the warp or 93 a = — carpets or carpeting of like character or 

scription, cr cent ad valorem.’ > 
ana testis by striking out paragraph 384, on page 133, which is 
as follows: 
“384. Tapesti 


in Heu thereof: 


Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeti of like character or description, printed on the warp or 
9 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per 
cent ad valorem.” (In equivalent, 60.73 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ $85. Tapestry Brussels carpets, ngarea or plain, and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp or other- 
toise, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Amend further by striking out paragraph 385, on page 134, which is 


as follows: 

“385. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 22 
cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” 
(In equivalent, 66.72 per cent ad valorem.) 


And insert the — Kear thereof : 
“ 385. Treble ingrain, t ly, and all chain Venetian carpets, 30 
per cent ad valorem.” 

an further by striking out paragraph 386, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

* 386. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 18 cents per square 

rd, and in addition thereto 40 Ter cent ad valorem.” (In 1 

.63 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert in lieu thereof: 

“ $86, Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 per cent ad va- 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 387, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

387. Carpets of every description, woven whole for rooms, and 
oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, 10 cents per 
square foot and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That in the measure- 
ment of all mats, rugs, carpets and similar articles, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, the selva if any, shall be included.” (In equiva- 
lent, 60.01 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof : 

“ 387. Carpets of ev ption woven whole for rooms, and orien- 
tal, Berlin, and other ilar rugs, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 388, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 

“ 388. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 22 cents 
per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.” (In 
equivalent, 70.86 = cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 388. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, felt car- 
peting, figured or plain, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

— further by striking out paragraph 389, on page 134, which is 
as follows: 


“389. Carpets and 1 of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in 
part of any of them, not specially provided for in this section, and mats, 
matting, and rugs of cotton, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“ 389, Carpets and 3 of wool, flaw, or cotton, composed in part 
of either, not specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 


Upon the question of the adoption to thus strike out and insert, 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3133, June 
11): 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 50, as follows: 


YBAS—20. 
Bacon Davis Martin Simmons 
Bail Frazier Money Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gore Overman Stone 
2 Hughes Paynter Taliaferro 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Rayner Tillman 

NAYS—50. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. ate Penrose 
Borah Crane Gallinger Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Guggenheim les 
Bran Cummins Heyburn Root 
Bristow Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brown pew Kean Smoot 
Bulkeley ick La Follette Stephenson 
Burkett Dillingham Sutherland 
Burnham Dixon McEnery Warner 
Rurrows Dolliver Nelson Warren > 
Burton du Pont Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Elkins Oliver 
Clapp Flint Page 

NOT VOTING—21, 
Beveridge Daniel McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Fletcher McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
r Foster Newlands Taylor 

Chamberlain Gamble Owen 
Olarke, Ark. Hale Richardson 
Cullom Jones Shively 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendments were rejected. 
Mr. Gore offered an amendment proposing to reduce the duty 
on blankets by adding the following proviso to paragraph 375: 


Provided, however, That in no case shall the duty on blankets exceed 
75 per cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, p. 3134, June 11): 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—209. 
Bacon Culberson Martin ` Simmons 
Bail Davis Money Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Dolliver Nelson Stone 
Bristow Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Brown Gore Overman Tillman 
Burkett Hughes Owen 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Clay La Follette Rayner 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crawford Frye Perkins 
Borah Cullom Gallinger Piles 
Bourne Cummins Guggenheim Root 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Scott 
Bulkeley Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 

m Dick Kean Stephenson 
Burrows Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Burton Dixon MeEnery Warner 
Carter du Pont Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Elkins Page Wetmore 
Flint Penrose 
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Beveridge Daniel Jones Shively 
Bradley Fletcher McCumber Smith, 
Briggs Foster McLaurin Smith, S. G. 
Chamberlain: Gamble Oliver Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. ale ic 


So Mr. GORrE's amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Cummins offered an amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. BAILEY, of Texas, imposing a general income tax, 
which amendment was accepted by Mr. Bamer as a modifica- 
tion of his original amendment. Mr. ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, 
moved to postpone further consideration of the amendment until 


the 18th day of June. 


Upon the motion to postpone, the vote 


was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3138, June 11): 


The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 34, as follows: 

YEAS—45. 
Aldrich Crane Perkins 
Beveridge Crawford Gallinger Root 
Bradley Cullom Guggenheim Scott 
Brandegee Curtis He: Smoot 
Brown Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Sutherland 
Burkett Dillingham Lo Warner 
Burnham Dixon Nelson Warren 
Burrows Dolliver Nixon Wetmore 
Burton du Pont Oliver 
Carter Elkins Page 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Penrose. 

NAITS—34. 
Bacon Culberson La Follette Rayner 
Bailey Cummins McEnery m 
Bankhead Davis Martin Smith, Ad. 
Borah Fletcher Money Stone 
Bourne Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Bristow Frazier Overman 2, bp 
Chamberlain Gore Owen Tiliman. 
Clapp Hughes Paynter 
Clay Johnston, Ala. Piles 

NOT VOTING—12. 

Briggs Gamble McCumber Shively 
Clarke, Ark. Hale MeLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Daniet Jones Richardson Smith, S. C. 


So the motion of Mr. ALDRICH to postpone was agreed to. 

Mr. CummĮmess moved to recommit Schedule K to the commit- 

To again consider the same and report a schedule as follows, to wit: 

“1. With the duties on wool une: i 

2 'uties’ ta the woolen manufac- 
turers that will measure the difference the which do 
mestic manufacturers pay for wool and the price 

“3. A further duty upon imported woolen manufactures that will rep- 
resent the diff ~ 5 port niet Panta 
duties already given to domestic manufacturers because of t 
price they are compelled to pay for wool.” 
with instructions the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. 3139, June 11): 


tee, with instructions as follows: 
2. With so-called ‘ compensatory 
2 by their chief 
foreign competitors. 
‘erence 
abroad, with a fair manufacturers’ profit added, less the rs deg i 
higher 
Upon the question ef the adoption of the motion to reeommit 
The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
Beveridge Brown Clapp Dolliver 
Bristow Burkett Cummins Nelson. 

NAYS—5o. P 
Aldrich Crawford Gore Paynter 
Bacon Culberson Guggenheim Penrose 
Bankhead Cullom Heyburn iles 
Bourne Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bradley Davis Kean Scott 
Brandegee Depew Lodge Simmons 
Bulkeley Dick Mek. Smoot 
Burnham Dillingham MeLau Stephenson 
Burrows Dixon Martin one 
Burton du Pont Money Sutherland 
Carter Elkins Nixon Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Flint Oliver Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Overman Warren 
Clay e Owen Wetmore 
Crane Gallinger Page 

NOT VOTING—24, 

Baite; Frazier La Follette Shively 
Bora Gamble McCumber Smith, Md. 
Briggs Hale Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Daniel Johnston, Ala. 3 Taylor 
Fletcher Jones ardson arner 


So the motion of Mr. CuMMINS was rejected. 

The Finance Committee offered an amended paragraph, to be 
known as No. 7113, admitting certain works of art free of 
duty. Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3171, June 12): 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—53. 
Aldrich Briggs Burton Crawford 
Beveridge Bristow Carter Cullom 
Bourne Bulkeley Chamberlain Davis 
Bradley Burnham Clay Depew 
Brandegee Burrows Crane Dick 


Deliver La Follette Taliaferro 

t Perkins Tillman 
Elkins Martim Rayner arner 
Flint ney Root Warren 

e Newlands Scott Wetmore 
Gallinger ixon Smith, Md. 
Guggenheim Ollver moot 
Johnson, N. Dak. Overman Stephenson 
NAYS—14. 
Borah Cummins Heyburn Paynter 
Brown Curtis Hughes Piles 
Burkett Dixon McCumber 
Clark, Wyo. Fle Nelson 
NOT VOTING—24. 

Bacon Daniel Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bail Foster Jones Simmons 
Bank Frazier McEner, Smith, Mich. 
pe a Gamble McLaurin Smith, S. €. 
Olarke, Ark. wen Sutherland 
Culberson Hale Richardson Taylor 


So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 


The Finance Committee proposed an amendment to the bill 
fixing rates of duty upon importations into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands. Mr. Bnrsrow, of Kansas, proposed 
an amendment to the amendment excepting sugar from the duty 
imposed by the committee amendment upon artictes imported 
into the Philippine Islands from foreign countries, and thence 
reimported into the United States. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to the 
eommittee amendment the vote was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 3207, June 14): 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Bristow Cummins Fletcher Newlands 
Brown Davis Gore Tillman 
Clapp Dolliver La Follette 

NAYS—49. 
Aldrich Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins 
Bacon Crawford Jones Piles 
Borah Cullom Kean Root 
Bradley Daniet Simmons 
Brandegee Depew McCumber Smith, S. O. 
Briggs Dick McEnery Smoot 
Bulkeley Dillingham Martin Stephenson 
Burkett Dixon Nelson Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont Nixon Warner 
Burrows Foster Overman Wetmore 
Burton Gallinger Page 
Carter Paynter 
Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Penrose 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Bail Curtis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bankhead Elkins McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Beveridge Flint Mo Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Frazier Oliver Stone 
Chamberlain Frye Owen Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Rayner Taylor 
Cla ale Richardson Warren 
Culberson Hughes Scott 


So Mr. Brrstow’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

Mr. Srone offered an amendment to the above-stated com- 
mittee amendment proposing to declare the policy of the United 
States as to the retention of the Philippine Islands.. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3211, June 14): 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bacon Frazier Money Stone 
Bailey Gore Newlands Taliaferro 
Clay Hughes Overman Tillman 
Davis Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Fletcher McEnery Simmons 

NAYS—44. 
Aldrich Chamberlain Flint P: 
Beveridge Clapp Gallinger Perkins 
Brandegee Crane Piles 
Briggs Crawford Heyburn Root 
Bristow Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham La Follette Stephenson 
Burnham Dixon Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver Nelson Warner 
Burton du Pont Nixon Warren 
Carter Elkins Oliver Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Bankhead Cullom Jones Shively 
Borah Cummins McCumber Smith, Md. 
Bourne Me Laurin mith, Mich. 
Bradley Daniel Martin Smith, S. C. 
Brown Foster Owen ‘aylor 
Clark, Wyo. e Penrose 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Rayner 
Culberson ale Richardson 


3 Sroxn's amendment to the amendment of the committee was 
rejec x 

Mr. BULKELEY moved to refer the committee amendment rela- 
tive to the Philippine tariff to the Committee on the Philippines. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to refer the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3212, June 14): 
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NOT VOTING—22. 


The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 


Bacon 
—. 

ran e 
Bristow 
Bulkeley 
Chamberlain 


Aldrich 
Beveridge 
Borah 


Bri 

Burkett 
Burnham 
Burrows 
Burton 
Carter 
Clark, Wyo. 


Bankhead 
Bou e 
Brau ey 
Brown 


Clarke, Ark. 


Culberson 
Cullom 
Cummins 


YEAS—21. 
Clapp Gore 
Clay Hughes 
Davis Johnston, Ala, 
Dick La Follette 
Fletcher McEnery 
Frazier Martin 
NAYS—40. 
e Heyburn 
Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. 
pew Kean 
Dixon Lodge 
Dolliver Money 
du Pont Nelson 
Elkins Nixon 
REA : Oliver 
allinger age 
Guggenheim Penrose 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Curtis McCumber 
Daniel » McLaurin 
Dillingham Owen 
Foster Rayner 
Frye Richardson 
Gamble Shively 
Hale Simmons 
Jones Smith, Md. 


Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Smith, Mich, 


Tiliman 


So Mr. BULKELEY’S motion was rejected. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE offered an amendment to the above-stated 
Philippine amendment, by which amendment to the amendment 
the number of cigars to be admitted free of duty from the Phil- 
ippine Islands was limited to 60,000,000 per annum. Upon the 
question of the adoption of the amendment to the committee 
amendment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 3251, June 15): 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bacon Cummins Hughes Owen 
Borah Davis Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Bristow Dolliver La Follette Simmons 
Brown Fletcher McEnery Smith, S. C. 
Burkett Foster Money Taliaferro 
Clapp Frazier Newlands Tillman 
Clay Gore Overman 
NAYS—3s8. 

Aldrich Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Bourne Cullom Jobnson, N. Dak. Root 
Brandegee pew Jones cott 
Briggs Dick Kean moot 
Bulkeley Dillingham e Sutherland 

urnham du Pont McCumber Warner 
Burrows Flint Nelson Warren 
Burton aes Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 
Crane Guggenheim Perkins 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Baile Culberson McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Curtis Martin Smith, Mich. 
Beveridge Daniel Oliver Stephenson 
Bradley Dixon Penrose Stone 
Chamberlain Elkins Rayner Taylor 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Shirely 


So Mr. La FOLLETTE’S amendment to the amendment of the Committee 
on Finance was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER offered an amendment striking out paragraph 
471d and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 


Aid. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles com- 
ing into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates of duty 


which are required to be 


evied, collected, and 


aid upon like articles 


imported from foreign countries, except as provided by existing law now 


in force. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorb, p. 3335, June 16) : 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 43, as follows: 


Bristow 
Chamberlain 
Clapp 


Aldrich 
Beveridge 


Burton 


YEAS—26. 
Davis La Follette Simmons 
Dixon McEnery Smith, Md. 
Fletcher Martin Smith, S. O. 
Foster Overman Taliaferro 
Gore Owen Tillman 
Hughes Paynter 
Johnston, Ala. Rayner 

NAYS—43. 
Carter Frye Oliver 
Crane Gallinger ‘age 
Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Cullom G nheim Piles 
Cummins Heyburn Root 
Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Dick Jones moot 
Dillingham Kean Sutherland 
Dolliver Lodge Warner 
du Pont Nelson Wetmore 
Elkins Nixon 


AUGUST 2, 


Bradle; Depew Money Stephenson 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Newlands Bione 
a e Richardso Warne 

ale cha n arren 
Outhersom McCumber Shively 
Daniel McLaurin Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. FLETCHER’S amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Gore offered an amendment to the above-stated Philip- 
pine committee amendment, striking out the words Hacept in 
any fiscal year sugar in excess of 300,000 gross tons,” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following words: Hecept sugar in 
excess of 300,000 gross tons during any one fiscal year: Pro- 
vided, however, That the free importation of 300,000 gross tons 
for fiscal year shall not extend beyond July 1, 1911.” 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 3338, June 16): 

The result was announced —yeas 25, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bacon Davis Martin Smith, Md. 
Bail Fletcher Money Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Gore Overman Taliaferro 
Bristow Hughes Owen Tillman 
Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Paynter 

lapp La Follette Rayner 

Cummins McEnery Simmons 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Page 
Bourne Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom Guggenheim Piles 
Briggs Curtis Heyburn Root 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak, Scott 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones Smoot 
Burkett Dixon Kean Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver Lodge Warner 
Burrows du Pont Nelson Warren 
Burton Elkins Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Frye Oliver 

NOT VOTING—23. 
Beveridge “ Culberson Hale Shively 
Borah Daniel McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bradle Depew McLaurin Stephenson 
Clark, Wyo. Flint Newlands Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Foster Penrose Taylor 
lay Fra: Richardson 


So Mr. Gonn's amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on agreeing to the Philippine para- 
graph as amended, and upon this the vote was as follows 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 3338, June 16) : 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Aldrich Crane =e Pa 
Bourne Cullom Gallinger Perkins 
Brandegee Cummins Guggenheim Piles 
Briggs rt Heyburn Scott 
Brown Dick Jobnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Buikeley Dillingham Jones Sutherland 
Burkett xon Kean Warner 
Burnham Dolliver Lodge Warren 
Burrows du Pont Nelson Wetmore 
Burton Elkins Nixon 
Carter Flint Oliver 
3 NAYS—28. 
Bacon Clay La Follette Rayner 
Bailey Crawford McEnery Root 
Bankhead Davis Martin Simmons 
rah Fletcher Money Smith, Md. 
Bristow Gore Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hughes Owen Taliaferro 
Clapp Johnston, Ala. Paynter Tillman 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Beverid Depew Me Laurin Stephenson 
Bradle; = Foster Newlands Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Frazier Penrose Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Gamble Richardson 
Culberson Hale Shively 
Daniel MeCumber Smith, Mich. 


So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Stone offered an amendment striking out Finance Com- 
mittee’s substitute to paragraph 190, which prescribes the duty 
on zine ore, and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

Zine in blocks or pigs; zine, old and worn-out, fit only to be manufac- 
tured; oxide of zinc in whatever Fieni or combination; and all manu- 
factures made wholly of zinc, or of which zinc is a material component, 
shall be admitted free of duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, p. 3341, June 16): 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 49, as follows : 


YEAS—16. 
Bacon Davis Money Simmons 
Chamberlain Fletcher Overman Smith, S. O. 
Clay oster Owen Stone 
Damiel Martin Paynter Taliaferro 
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NAYS—49. 

‘Aldrich capp G P. 
Borah Clark, Wyo. G elm Perkins 
Bourne Hey Piles 
Brandegee Crawford ugi Root 
Briggs Cum Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bristow Curtis Jones Smoot 
Brown Dick ean Sutherland 
Bulkeley Dixon arner 
Burkett Dolliver M ber Warren 
Burnham du Pont McEnery Wetmore 
Burrows Elkins Nelson 
Burton Flint Nixon 
Carter e Oliver 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Bail B La Follette Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Dillingham McLaurin Smith, Mich, 
Beveridge Frazier Newlands Stephenson 
Bradley Gamble Penrose Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Gore Ra Tiliman 
Culberson Hale Richardson 
Cullom Johnston, Ala. Shively 


So Mr. Sroxx's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


A message was received from the President of the United 


States making certain recommendations relative to imposing a 
tax upon all corporations, and also relative to the proposal of a 
constitutional amendment authorizing the imposition of an in- 
come tax. Mr. GORE, of Oklahoma, moved to refer the message, 
with instructions, to the Finance Committee. Mr. ALDRICH, of 
Rhode Island, moved to lay the motion on the table. Upon the 
‘question of the adoption to lay on the table the vote was as 
follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3347, June 16) : 


The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 25, as follows: 
YHAS—651. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. e Nixon 
Borah rane G Oliver 
Brandegee Crawford Gamble Page 
Briggs Cullom G nheim Perkins 
Bristow Cummins Hale Piles 
Brown Curtis Heyburn Root 
Bulkel ick Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Burke Dillingham ones Smoot 
Burnham ean Sutherland 
Burrows Dolliver La Follette Warner 
Burton du Pont e Warren 
Carter Elkins McCumber Wetmore 
Clapp Flint Nelson 
NAYS—25. 
Bacon Davis Martin Smith, S. O. 
Bail Fletcher Money Stone 
Bankhead Foster Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman Tiliman 
Clay Hughes Paynter 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Daniel McEnery Simmons 
NOT VOTING—15. 

Beveridge Depew Penrose Smith, Mich. 
Bourne Frazier Richardson Stephenson 
Bradley McLaurin Shively Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Smith, Md. 


So the motion to table was agreed to. 

To paragraph 408, relating to duties on pictures, cards, labels, 
and so forth, composed wholly or in chief value of paper litho- 
graphically printed, Mr. Bristow, of Kansas, offered an amend- 
ment striking out “three” and inserting two,“ so that if 
‘amended it would read “2 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem.” Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3382, June 17): 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—27. 
Chamberlain Davis Money 
Bankhead Clapp Fletcher Newlands 
Beveridge Clay Gore Rayner 
Bristow Crawford Hughes Simmons 
Brown Culberson Johnston, Ala. Stone 
Burkett Cummins La Follette Taliaferro 
Burton tis Martin 
NAYS—35. 
Aldrich Crane eon Page 
Borah Culiom Hale Penrose 
Brandegee Depew Heyburn Piles 
Bri Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bulkeley Dixon Kean Scott 
Burnham Dolliver Lodge Smoct 
Burrows Flint McCumber Sutherland 
Carter Gallinger Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo Gamble Oliver 
NOT VOTING—29, 

Bailey Foster Owen Stephenson 
Bourne Frazier Paynter Taylor 
Bradley Frye Perkins Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Richardson Warner 
Daniet Mehner Shively Wetmore 
Dillingham MeLau Smith, Md. 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Mich. 
Elkins Overman Smith, 8. C. 


So Mr. Brisrow's amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 97, imposing duties upon common window glass, 
Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, offered an amendment reducing said 
duties as follows: 

97. Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not es- 
ceeding 150 square inches, 1 cent per pound; above that, and not exceed- 


ing 384 square inches, 
ing 720 square inches, 


cents per pound; above that, and not exceed- 


1 
1 cents per pound; above that, and not exceed- 


i ing 864 square inches, 2 cents per pound, 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 


| Recorp, p. 8390, June 17) : 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bacon Fletcher Money Smith, S. O. 
Bankhead Gore Newlands Stone 
Ow Hughes Overman Taylor 

Chamberlain Johnston, Ala. Owen Tillman 

lay La Paynter 
Daniel McLaurin Rayner 

a Martin Simmons 

NAYS—52. 
Aldrich Frye Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. G Page 
Borah e Gamble 
‘Bourne Crawford G im Perkins 
Bran Cullom Hale Piles 
Briggs Cummins Heyburn Root 
Brown Jones Scott 
Bulkele Depew Kean Smith, Mich. 
Burkett Dick Smoot 
Burn Dillingham McCumber Sutherland 
Burrows Dixon McEnery Warner 
Burton Dolliver Nelson Warren 
Carter Flint Nixon Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—14. 

Bail du Pont Johnson, N. Dak. Stephenson 
Bradley Elkins Richardson . Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Foster Shively 
Culberson Frazier Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


To paragraph 405, imposing duty on printing paper suitable 
for the printing of books and newspapers, Mr. Brown, of Ne- 
braska, offered an amendment striking out the words “ valued at 


not above two and one-fourth cents per pound, one-tenth of one 


cent per pound,” stating at the time that if the amendment were 
adopted he would follow it with an amendment putting such 
printing paper on the free list. Upon the question of the adop- 
tion of the amendment the vote was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 8489, June 18): 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 

Bacon Cuiberson McLaurin Shively 

Daniel Mertin Kimmo: 

Davis foney Smith, S. C. 
Bristow F Newlands Stone 
Brown Frazier Overman Tillman 
Burkett 
Chamberlain Hughes Paynter 
Clay McEnery 

NAYS—52 
Aldrich ne Gallinger Oliver 
Batley Crawford Gamble 
Borah Cullom Guggenheim Penrose 
Bourne erk ins 
Brandegee Curtis Heyburn Piles 
Briggs ick Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones Scott 
urnham Dixon Kean Smith, Mich, 
Burrows Dolliver La Follette Smoot 
Burton du Pont Lodge Sutherland 
Carter Elkins Lorimer Warner 
Clapp Flint Nelson Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Nixon Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—11. 

Bradley Foster Richardson Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Smith, Md. Taylor 
Depew McCumber Stephenson 


So Mr. Brown’s amendment was rejected. 


The Committee on Finance proposed to amend the aboye- 
stated paragraph (405) by striking out “ one-tenth of a cent per 
pound” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ two-tenths,” 
so that if amended it would read as follows: “ Valued at not 
above two and one-quarter cents per pound, two-tenths of a 
cent a pound.” To this amendment Mr. La FOLLETTE, of Wis- 
consin, offered the following amendment: 

|, That this rate shall b ti til 
which sone the rate shail be — or oer — Ping Wnt ped miio 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to the 
amendment the yote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 8482, June 18) : 

The result was-announced—yeas 31, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bacon Olay Hughes Paynter 
Bankhead Cummins- La Follette RAUN ner 
Beveridge Curtis McLaurin ely 
Bristow Davis Martin Sim 
Brown Dolliver Smith, S. O. * 
Burkett Newlands Stone 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman Tillman 
Clapp Gore wen 
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NAYS—44. 

Aldrich Crawford * Heyburn Perkins 

orah llom Jones Piles 
Brandegee Dick Kean Root 

r Dillingham Lod t 
Balkeley ixon Lorimer Smith, Mich, 

urnham Flint cBnery moot 
Burrows are Nelson Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Nixon Taliaferro 
Carter Gamble liver Warner 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim P Warren 
Crane Hale Penrose Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bailey Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Stephenson 
Bourne Depew Johnston, Ala, Taylor 
Bradley du Pont McCumber 
Clarke, Ark. Elkins Richardson 
Culberson Foster Smith, Md. 


So Mr. LA FoLLETTE’S amendment was rejected. 


The question then recurred on behalf of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Atpricnm in behalf of the committee to paragraph 
405, and the vote thereon was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 8483, June 18) : 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—44, 
Aldrich Crane Hale Penrose 
Borah Crawford Heyburn Perkins 
Brandegee Cullom ohnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Bri Dick ones Root 
Bulkeley Dillingham Kean Scott 
Burnham Dixon Lodge Smoot 
Burrows Flint Lor; or Sutherland 
Burton on Nelson Taliaferro 
Carter Gallinger Nixon Warner 
ar Gamble Oliver Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Page Wetmore 
NAYS—32. 
Bacon Cummins Hugh Paynter 
Bankhead Curtis La Follette Rayner 
Beveridge Daniel McLaurin Shively 
Bristow Davis Martin mmons 
Brown Dolliver oney Smith, Mich. 
Burkett Fletcher Newlands Smith, S. O. 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman Stone 
Clay Gore Owen Tiliman 
NOT VOTING—16. 
Bailey Culberson Foster Richardson 
Bourne tag nbd Johnston, Ala, Smith, Md, 
Bradley du Pont McCumber Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark, Elkins McEnery Taylor 


So Mr. ALDRICH’s amendment was agreed to. 


To the amendment proposed by the Finance Committee, No. 
447}, placing hides on the dutiable list, Mr. McLaurin offered 
an amendment as follows: 

The word “hides” as used in this Nag i shall be understood to 
include all skins of any kind and all kinds of cattle and calves of any 
weight or size of such skins, however small, s 

Upon the question of the adoption uf this amendment to 
the amendment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, p. 3655, June 22): 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 48, as follows: 

YEAS—31. . 


Bacon Crawford Johnaton, Ala, Overman 
Baile: Culberson Jones Shively 
Bankhead Daris McCumber Simmons 

oral Dick McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bradley Fletcher Martin Stone 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Nelson Tillman 
Clay Hughes . Newlands 

NAYS—48. 

ldri Clark, Wyo. Frye Owen | 
sain Crane z Gallinger Page 
Brandegee Cullom Gamble Penrose 
Briggs Cummins Hale Piles 
Bristow Curtis Heyburn Root 
Brown Daniel Johnson. N. Dak. Scott 
Bulkeley Dillingham La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Burkett Dixon ge Smoot 
Burnham Dolliver Lorimer Sutherland 
Burrows du Pont McEnery Warner 
Burton Elkins Nixon Warren 
Carter Flint Oliver Wetmore 

NOT VOTING—13. 

ourne Guggenheim Rayner Taylor 

Harke, Ark. Kean Richardson 
pew Paynter Smith, S. C. 

Frazier Perkins Stephenson 


So Mr. MeLaunix's amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was rejected. 

To the above-stated committee amendment imposing a duty 
on hides, Mr. Sroxx, of Missouri, offered an amendment so that 
the section when amended would read as follows: 

$474. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured. whether dry. salted. or 
leather made from the hides of cattle; boots and shoes made of 
or of which leather is the component material of chief value; harness, 
saddles, and saddlery, finished or unfinished, made of leather, or of which 
leather is the component material of chief value; bands and iing, 
made of leather, for use on machinery; all the foregoing shall be admit- 
ted free of duty. 


ickled, 
ather, 


Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, p. 3656, June 22) : 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 48, as follows: 


Bacon 
Bailey 
Bristow 
Chamberlain 
Clapp 


Y 
Crawford 


Aldrich 


Bankhead 
Bourne 

Bri 

Clarke, Ark. 
Depew - 


So Mr. Stonn’s amendment to the amendment of the committee was 


rejected. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the committee amend. 
ment No. 4473, imposing a 15 per cent duty on hides, the vote 


YEAS—26. 
Culberson La Follette 
Cummins McLaurin 
Daniel Martin 
Davia Money 
Fletcher Overman 
Gore Owen 
Johnston, Ala. Shively 

NAYS—48, 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger 
Crane Gamble 
Cullom Hale 
Curtis Heyburn 
Dick Johnson, N. Dak. 
Dillingham Jones 
Dixon Lodge 
Dolliver Lorimer 
du Pont MeCumber 
Elkins McEnery 
Flint Nelson 
Frye Nixon 

NOT VOTING—18. 

Foster Newlands 
Frazier Paynter 
Guggenheim Perkins 
Hughes Rayner 
Kean Richardson 


Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stone | 
Taliaferro 

Tillman 


Scott 

Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Smith, 8. 0. 
Stephenson 
Taylor 


was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3667, June 22) : 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
46, nays 30, as follows: 


Aldrich 
Baile 
Bora 
Bradley 
Brandegee 
Bristow 
Brown 
Bulkeley 
Burkett 
Carter 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crawfor 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beveridge 
Briggs 
Burnham 
Burrows 
Burton 
Chamberlain 


Bourne 
Clarke, Ark. 


Depew 
Dillingham 


YEAS—46; 
Culberson Guggenheim 
Cummins Hale 
Curtis Heyburn 
Dick Hughes 
Dixon Johnson, N, Dak. 
Dolliver Jones 

kins Lorimer 
Fletcher McCumber 
int McEnery 

Foster Newlands 
Gallinger Nixon 
Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—30. . 
Clapp Gore 
Clay Johnston, Ala, 
Crane La Follette 
Cullom Lodge 
Daniel Martin 
Davis Nelson 
du Pont Overman 
Frye Owen 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Prazier Oliver 
Kean Perkins 
McLaurin Rayner 
Money Richardson 


Piles 

Scott 
Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Stone 
Sutherland 


Warren 


Tillman 


Simmons 
Smith, 8. C. 
Stephenson 
Tuylor 


So the amendment of the Committee on Finance was agreed to. 
To paragraph 197 Mr. McCumber proposed an amendment, 


as follows: 


Sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this section, $1 per 
thousand feet board measure. 


Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3671, June 23): 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 44, as follows: 


Bankhead 
Beveridge 
Bristow 
Brown 
Burkett 
Burton 
Carter 


Aldrich 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Borah 
Bradley 
Brandegee 
Briggs 
Bulkeley 
Burnham 
Burrows 
Chamberlain 


Bourne 
Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 
Daniel 

du Pont 
Elkins 


YEAS—26. 
Clapp Gamble 
Clay ore 
Crawford Hughes 
Cummins Johnston, Ala. 
Curtis La Follette 
Davis McCumber 
Dolliver McLaurin 

NAYS—44. 
Clark, Wyo. ae 
Crane Hale 
Cullom Heyburn 
Depew Jones 
Dick Kean 
Dillingham Lodge 
Dixon Martin 
Fletcher Mone: 

lint Oliver 

Foster Page 
Gallinger Penrose 


NOT VOTING—22, 


Frazier Nixon 
Owen 


e 
5 N. Dak. Rayner 


Lorimer Richardson 
MoEnery Shively 
Newlands Smith, S. C. 


Nelson 
Overman 
Paynter 
Smith, Mich, 
Tillman 


Perkins 
Piles 

Root 

Scott 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 
Warren 


Stephenson 
Stone 
Warner 
Wetmore 


So Mr. McCumper’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 


1909. 
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Mr. McCumser further offered an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment to reduce the duty by striking out the duties 
prescribed in the committee amendment and ‘inserting the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: 

For one side so planed or finished, 25 cents per 1,000 feet board 
measure; for planing or finishing on one side and tonguing and groov- 
iny or for planing or finishing on two sides, 50 cents per 1,000 feet board 
measure; for planing or finishing on three sides, 75 cents per 1,000 feet 
board measure; for planing or finishing on two sides and tonguing and 
grooving, 75 cents; for planing and finishing on four sides, $1 per 1,000 
feet board measure; and in estimating board measure under this sched- 
ule no deduction shall be made on board measure on account of planing, 
tonguing, and grooving. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment, the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3680, June 23): 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 49, as follows: 


NOT VOTING—28. 


acon Daniet Hughes Owen 
Bankhead Depew . Johnston, Ala, Richardson 

ourne Dillingham Jones hively 
8 Dolliver McLaurin Smith, Mich. 
Clark, Wyo. Elkins Money Smith, 8. 
Clarke, Ark, Flint. Newlands Stephenson 
Culberson Prazior Nixon Stone $ 


So Mr. TALIAFERRO’S amendment to the amendment of the committee 
was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee, as a substitute to paragraph 424, 
offered an amendment imposing a duly of 60 cents a ton on coal, 
bituminous and shale. Mr. McCumber offered an amendment 
to the substitute striking out “sixty” and inserting “ forty,” 
so that the duty would be 40 cents per ton. Upon the question 
of the adoption of the amendment to the committee amendment 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3717, June 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Clay Gore Overman 
Beveridge Crawford Hughes Owen 
Bristow Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Paynter 
Brown Curtis Johnston, Ala. Rayner 
Burkett Davis La Follette Stone 
Burton Dolliver MeCumber Tillman 
Carter du Pont MeLaurin 
Clapp Gamble Nelson 

NAYS—49. f 
Aldrich Depew Lodge Simmons 
Borah Dick Lorimer Smith, Md. 
Bourne Dillingham McEnery Smith, Mich, 
Bradley Dixon artin Smoot 
Brandegee Elkins Money Sutherland 
Briggs Fletcher Nixon Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Foster Oliver Taylor 
Burnham Frye Page Warner 
Burrows Gallinger nrose Warren 
Chamberlain Guggenheim Perkins Wetmore 
Clark, Wyo. Jale iles 
Crane Heyburn Root 
Cullom Kean Scott 

NOT VOTING—13. 

Baile Daniel Newlands Stephenson 
Bankhead Flint Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Shively 
Culberson Jones Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. McCumper’s amendment to the amendment of the committee 


was rejected. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the committee amend- 


23): 


The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 45, as follows: 


Bacon 
Bristow 
Brown 
Burkett 
Burton 
Carter 
lapp 


Aldrich 


Brandegee 


Bri 
Bulkeley 
Burnham 


Burrows 
Chamberlain 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 
Cullom 


Bankhead 
Beveridge 
Bourne 
Bradley - 
Clarke, Ark. 


YEAS—28. 
Clay Gamble 
Crawford Gore 
Cummins Hughes 
Curtis Johnson, N, Dak. 
Davis Johnston, Ala. 
Dolliver La Follette 
Fletcher McCumber 

NAYS—45. 
Daniet Jones 
Depew Kean 
Dick ge 
Dillingham Lorimer 
Dixon McEnery 
du Pont Martin 
Elkins Oliver 
Foster Page 
Gallinger Penrose 
Guggenheim Perkins 
Hale Piles 
Heyburn Scott 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Culberson Money 
Flint Newlands 
Frazier Nixon 
Frye Owen 
McLaurin Richardson 


Nelson 
Overman 
Paynter. 
Rayner 
Root 
Smith, S. C. 
Stone 


Simmons 
Smith, Md. 


Smith. Mich. 


Smoot 
Sutherland 
Taliaferro 
Tillman 
Warner 
Wetmore 


Shively ~ 
Stephenson 
Taylor 
Warren 


ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3681, 


June 23): 


The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—50. 
Aldrich Crane Hale Root 
Bacon Daniel Heyburn Scott 
Baile Depew Kean Simmons 
Bora Dick Lodge Smith, Md, 
Bourne Dillingham Lorimer Smoot 
Bradley Dixon McEnery Sutherland 
Brandegee du Pont Martin . Taliaferro 
Briggs Elkins Nixon Taylor 
Bulkeley Fletcher Oliver | Warner 
Burnham Foster Page arren 
Carter Frye Penrose yetmore 
Chamberlain Gallinger Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Piles 

NAYS—28, 
Bankhead Clay Gore Overman 
Reveridge Crawford Hughes Owen 
Bristow Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Paynter 
Brown Curtis Johnston, Ala, Rayner 
Burkett Davis La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Burton Dolliver McCumber Stone 
Clapp Gamble Nelson Tillman 

NOT VOTING—14, 

Burrows Flint Money Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Frazier Newlands Stephenson 
Culberson ones Richardson 
Cullom McLaurin Shively 


So the amendment as modified was agreed to. 
Mr. TALIAFERRO offered the following amendment: 


275. Pineapples in barrels or other packages one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; in bulk, $8 per thousand, 


On the question of the adoption of this amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3706, June 23): 
The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—34. - 
Bailey Dick Heyburn Scott 
Borah Dixon Johnson, N. Dak. Simmons 
Brandegee du Pont Lorimer Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Fletcher McEnery Taylor. 
Burnham Foster Oliver Warner 
Carter Frye Page Warren 
Chamberlain, Gallinger Penrose Wetmore 
Clapp F Perkins 
Clay Hale Piles 

NAYS—30. 
Aldrich Crane Kean Rayner 
Beveridge Crawford La Follette Root 
Briggs zullom odge Smith, Md. 
Bristow zummins McCumber Smoot 
Brown Curtis Martin Sutherland 
Burkett Davis Nelson Tillman 
Burrows Gamble Overman 
Burton Gore Paynter 


So the amendment of Mr. McCumber to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

To paragraph 448, imposing a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem 
on boots and shoes made of leather, the Finance Committee 
offered an amendment increasing the duty to 20 per cent ad 
valorem. Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment 
thus increasing the duty the vote was as follows (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 3769, June 24) : 


The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Aldrich Carter du Pont Oliver 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
Brandegee Crane Gugeesnetm Penrose 
Bulkeley Depew Hale Root 
Burkett Dick Heyburn Smoot 
Burnham Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Sutherland 
Burrows Dixon Kean arner 
Burton Dolliver Lodge Wetmore 

NAYS—24. É 
Bacon Crawford Gore Newlands 
Bankhead Cummins Hughes Paynter 
Bristow Curtis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Chamberlain Davis La Follette Simmons 
Clapp Fletcher Martin Stone 
Clay Gamble Nelson Tillman 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Bailey Daniel McEnery Richardson 
Beveridge Elkins McLaurin Scott 
Bourne Flint Money Smith, Md. 
Bradley Foster Nixon Smith, Mich, 
Briggs Frazier Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brown Frye Owen Stephenson 
Clarke, Arx. Jones Perkins Taliaferro 
Culberson Lorimer Piles Taylor 
Cullom McCumber Rayner Warren 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Bristow proposed an amendment by striking out para- 
graph 448 as amended and to substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing paragraph placing hides and leather and the manu- 
factured products thereof on the free list: 


Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether Lot salted, or pickled, har- 
ness, saddles, saddiery in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, band 
bend, or beiting leather, rough leather, sole leather, dressed upper, an 

all other leather; calfskins, tanned or untan and dressed; kangaroo, 
sheep, and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), dressed and fin- 
ished; skins and bookbinders’ calfskins, glove leather, leather shoe 
laces, finished or unfinished, and boots and shoes made of leather shall 
be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty: Provided, 
That articles mentioned in this paragraph, if imported from a country 
which levies an import duty on like articles imported from the United 
States, span be subject to the rate of duty existing prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. ALpRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table, the vote was as follows (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 3770, June 24) : 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Aldrich pst Wyo. Gamble Penrose 
Bran Crane G Root 
Bri Hale 
Bulkeley Dick Heyburn Warner 
Burkett Dillingham Joh nson, 2. Dek, Warren 
Burnham Dixon Kea: Wetmore 
Burrows du Pont 
Burton Flint Oliver 
Carter Gallinger 

NAYS—23. 
Bacon Crawford be ape 3 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bristow Foll Simmons 
Chamberlain Davis Martin Stone 
Clapp Fletcher Nelson Tillman 
Clay Newlands 

NOT VOTING—36. — 

Bailey Dantel McEn Richardson 
Beveridge Dolliver McLau: Scott 
Borah Elkins Money mith, Md. 
Bourne Foster Nixon Smith, 
Bradley Frazier Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brown Frye Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Perkins Sutherland 
Culberson Lorimer Taliaferro 
Cullom McCumber R Taylor 


aner 

So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Cummins offered an amendment to paragraph 116, strik- 
ing therefrom so much thereof as imposed a duty of $2.50 per 
ton on wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 8799, June 25): 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bacon Culberson Fletcher Money 
Beveridge Cummins Nelson 
nl Curtis Gamble Newlands 
Daniel Gore 
Rauber tus Davis Hughes Smith, Md, 
Clay Dolliver La Follette one 
Crawford du Pont Martin aliaferro 
NA 
Aldrich Crane Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bank Cullom Jones Scott 
Bradley Dick Kean 
Bra: 3 Sutherland 
Bulkeley Flint McEnery Taylor 
k Nixon n 
Oliver Warner 
G nheim Page arren 
Burton Hale Penrose Wetmore 
Carter Heyburn Perkins 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Bailey Depew McLaurin Simmons 
Borah Dixon wen mith, Mick, 
Briggs Elkins Paynter anit. S. C. 
r Frye ner ephenson 
— 4 Lorimer Richardson p 
Clarke Ark. Me ber Shively 


Se the amendment of Mr. CUMMINS was rejected. 

Mr. Cummins offered a further amendment to said paragraph 
116 by striking out $2.50 per ton, the duty imposed in said 
paragraph on iron in pigs, etc., and wrought and cast scrap 
iron and scrap steel, and inserting $1 as the rate of duty in 


lieu thereof. Upon the question of the adoption of the amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3800, 
June 25): 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 45, as follows: 

YBDAS—26. 
Bacon Clay Fletcher Newlands 
Beveridge Crawford Frazier Overman 
Borah Culberson Gamble Owen 
Bristow Cummins Gore Paynter 
Brown Curtis Hughes Taliaferro 
Burkett Daris La Follette 
Chamberlain Dolliver Nelson 

NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Daniel Johnston, Ala. Root 
Bankhead Depew 0 Scott 
Bradley Diek Kean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham Lodge Sutherland 
Briggs du Pont Me Taylor 
Bulkeley Flint Martin Tilman 
Burnham Frye Nixon Warner 
Burrows Gallinger Oliver Warren 
Burton Sh laa Page Wetmore 
Carter ale Penrose 
Crane Restart Perkins 
Cullom Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 

NOT VOTING—21. 
atley Elkins Rayner Smith, S. O. 
5 Foster Richardson 8 
Clap Lorimer Shively Stone 
. Wyo. McCumber Simmons 

Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Dixon Money Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. CumMrIns’s amendment was rejected. 


The Finance Committee offered an amendment to paragraph 
160 increasing the duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound on 
wire nails to one-half of 1 cent per pound; also further amend- 
ment to said paragraph increasing the duty on wire nails of less 
size from one-half of 1 cent per pound to three-fourths of I cent 
per pound. Upon the question of the adoption of this amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3805, 
June 25): 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Aldrich Cullom Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dick ones Scott 
Bulkeley Smoot 
Burkett du Pont Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins McEnery Warner 
Burrows Flint Nixon Warren 
Burton aryo Oliver Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Page 
Clark, Wyo. e Penrose 
Crane Perkins 
NAYS—33. 
Bacon y Gamble Paynter 
Baile Crawford Smith, Md, 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Stone 
Beverldge Curtis La Follette Taliaferro 
Borah aniel Martin Taylor 
Bristow a Money Tillman 
Bro Dolliver Nelson 
Chamberlain Fletcher Overman 
lapp ragier Owen 
NOT VOTINd- is. 
Bourne Forter Newlands Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Hughes aner Smith, S. C 
rke, Lorimer Richardson Stephenson 
Culberson eCumber Shively 
Dixon McLaurin Simmons 


So the committee amendments were agreed to. 


To paragraph 181 Mr. HEYBURN offered the following amend- 
ments: 

In the rat duty prescribed onazite sand and th to strike 
out “4 5 and insert td ‘6 cents 4 — * — add therea tne thereafter follow- 


io oplden o salts of, and gas mantles treated with chem- 
60 pad t cent ad valorem. Gas-mantle sorap, con 
metallic owide, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 
Upon basgi en of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3814, June 25): 
The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—39. 
Aldrich Cullom Heyburn Penrose 
rah Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Brandegee ick Jones Root 
Briggs du Pont ean Scott 
Bulkeley Elkins Smoot 
Burrows t M ber Sutherland 
Burton e McEnery Warner 
Carter Gallinger Nixon Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Oliver Wetmore 
e ale Page 
NAYS—24. 
Bankhead Clapp Dolliver La Follette 
Beveridge Crawford Fletcher Martin 
Bristow Cummins Foster Money 
Brown Curtis Frazier hese» 
Burkett niel Gamble ter 
Chamberlain Davis Johnston, Ala. Bh vely 
NOT VOTING—29. 
on Dillingham Owen Stephenson 
Baon Dixon Perkins Stone 
Bourne Gore Rayner 5 
Bradley Hughes Richardson Tanor 
Burnham Lorimer Simmons Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Cla ewlands Smith. Mich. 
Culberson Overman Smith, S. C. 


So Mr. HRTnUnx's amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. Penrose offered an amendment proposing a duty upon 
petroleum, as follows: 

rz. Petroleum, crude, one-half cent per gallon. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3827, June 25) : 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 

Aldrich Clark, Wyo. F Perkins 
rah Cullom Hale cott 

Brandegee Cu Heyburn Smoot 
Briggs Depew Kean Sutherland 
Bulkeley Dick McEnery Warner 
Burnham du Pont Nixon Warren 
Burrows Elkins Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Flint Owen 
Carter Frye Penrose 

NAYS—40. 
Bacon Chamberlain Cummins Frazier 
Bai Clapp Davis Gamble 
Bank Clay Dillingham Gore 
Bristow Crane Dolliver Hughes 
Brown Crawford Fletcher Johnson, N. Dak, 
Burkett Culberson Foster Johnston, Ala. 
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Jones elson Paynter Smith, Mich. 

La Follette Newlands Piles Stone 

McCumber Overman Root Taliaferro 

Martin Page Shively Tillman 
NOT VOTING—18. 

Beveridge Dixon Money Smith, 8. O. 

Bourne Gallinger ee, Stephenson 

Bradle Lo Richardson Taylor 

Clarke, Ark. Lorimer Simmons 

Daniel McLaurin Smith, Md. 


So Mr. Penrosn’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. Bacon offered an amendment to place agricultural im- 
plements on the free list by inserting the following paragraph: 


6514. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, forage and feed 
cutters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins: Provided, That ar- 
ticles mentioned in this aragraph, if imported from a country which 
lays an import oe on like articles imported from the United States, 
shall be subject to duties existing prior to the passage of this act. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the foregoing paragraph 
the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3859, 
June 26): 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bacon Fletcher Martin Smith, Md. 
Baile Foster Money tone 
Bankhead Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Bristow Gore Overman Taylor 
Chamberlain Hughes Owen Tillman 
oP. Johnston, Ala. Paynter 
Cul n La Follette Shively 

NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Bradley Cullom Gu elm Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Hale Scott 
Briggs Depew Heyburn Smoot 
Brown Dick Joħnson, N. Dak. Sutherland 
Burkett Dillingham Jones arner 
Burnham Dolliver Lean Warren 
Burrows du Pont McCumber Wetmore 
Burton Elkins Nixon 
Carter Flint Oliver 
Clark, Wyo, Frye Page 

NOT VOTING—21. 
veridge Daniel McLaurin Smith, Mich. 
urne avis Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Bulkeley Dixon Rayner Stephenson 
Clarke, Ark. ge Richardson 
Lorimer Root 

Cummins McEnery Simmons 


So the amendment of Mr. Bacon was rejected. 

To paragraph 194, Mr. BEVERIDGE offered an amendment re- 
ducing the duty on cash registers from 30 per cent ad valorem 
to 15 per cent ad valorem. Upon the question of the adoption 
of the amendment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 3866, June 26): 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Bacon Culberson Gamble Money 
Bankhead Cullom ore Overman 
Beveridge Cummins Hughes wen 
Bristow Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Shively 
Brown Davis Johnston, Ala., Smith, Md. 
Burkett Dolliver La Follette Smith, Mich. 
Chamberlain Fletcher McCumber Tillman 
Clapp Frazier McLaurin 

NAYS—33. 
Aldrich Depew Jones Scott 
Borah Dick Kean Smoot 
Brandegee Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Bri Elkins ixon Warner 
Burnham Flint Oliver Warren 
Burrows Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Burton Guegen dem Penrose 
Carter Hale erkins 
Crane Heyburn Root 

NOT VOTING—28. 

Bailey Crawford Lorimer Richardson 
Bourne Daniel Martin Simmons 
Bradley Dixon Nelson Smith, S. O. 
Bulkele, du Pont Newlands Stephenson 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Paynter Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Frye Piles Taliaferro 
Clay Lodge Rayner Taylor 


So Mr. BrveripGe’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Davis offered the following amendment: 


Nez. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other lumber of white wood, 
sycamore, basswood, and all sawed lumber of every kind, whether 
8 or undressed, finished or unfinished, shall be admitted free of 

uty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3870, June 26): 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Beveridge Crawford Gore Shively 
Bristow Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Stone 
Brown avis La Follette Tillman 
Burkett Frazier Nelson 
Clapp Gamble Owen 


NAYS—37. 

Aldrich Cullom Heyburn Piles 

rah pew ones Root 
Brandegee ick Kean Smith, Md. 
B Dillingham McEnery Smoot 
Burnham Dolliver Money Sutherland 

urrows lint Nixon Warner 
Burton oster Oliver Wetmore 
Chamberlain e Page 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Penrose 
Crane e Perkins 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Bacon Curtis Lorimer Simmons 
Baile: Daniel McCumber Smith, Mich. 
Bankhead Dixon McLaurin Smith, S. C. 

urne du Pont Martin Stephenson 
Bradley Elkins Newlands Taliaferro 
Bulkeley Fletcher Overman Taylor 
Carter Guggenheim Paynter Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Rayner 
Clay Johnston, Ala. Richardson 
Culberson Lodge Scott 


So Mr. Davis's amendment was rejected. 
To paragraph 349 Mr. Jones offered the following amend- 
ment: 


Eecept jute grain bags, known commercially as standard Calcutta 22 
inches by 32 inches grain bags, which shall be admitted free of duty. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment, the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3873, June 26) : 
The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 83, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bacon Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Bankhead avis Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bristow Fletcher Jones Stone 
Brown Foster La Follette Tillman 
Chamberlain Frazier Nelson 

app Gore Overman 

Crawford Hughes Owen 

NAYS—33. 
Aldrich Cullom Heyburn Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee pew ean Smoot 
Briggs ick McEnery Sutherland 
Burnham Dolliver Nixon Warner 
Burrows int Oliver Warren 
Burton 1 Page Wetmore 
Carter Gallinger Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Crane ale Root 

NOT VOTING—34, 

Bailey Culberson Lorimer Scott 
Beveridge Curtis McCumber Simmons 
Borah Daniel McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bourne Dillingham Martin Smith, S. C. 
Bradley Dixon Money Stephenson 
Bulkeley du Pont Newlands Taliaferro 
Burkett Elkins Paynter Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Rayner 
Clay Lodge Richardson 


So the amendment of Mr. Jones was rejected. 


Mr. Cummins offered the following amendments reducing du- 
ties in the metal schedule: 


Paragraph 116. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 116 and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“116. Iron in pigs, tron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferromanganese, 
$1.50 per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 50 cents 
per ton; but nothing shail be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel ezcept 
waste or refuse iron or steel which, having at one time been advanced 
in manufacture to the final form for use, and, having been used, has 
by such use become unfit for further use, and has become fit only to be 
remanufactured.” 

Paragraph 118. In line 7 of paragraph 118 strike out the word “ six- 
tenths" and insert “ four-tenths;" and in line 11 strike out the word 
“four-tenths" and insert “ one-fourth.” 

revere 119. Strike out the paragraph and substitute the following 
therefor : 

“ 119. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, tecs 
columns and posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck an 
bulb beams, and building forms, together with all other structural shapes 
of iron or steel, whether plain, punched, or fitted for use, assembled 
and manufactured, three-tenths of gent per pound.” 

Paragraph 124. Strike out of line 22 the word “ seven-fortieths " and 
insert “ six-fortieths;" and to strike out of line 23 the word “ two- 
tenths” and insert “ seven-fortieths.” 

Paragraph 125. Strike from line 2, page 36, the word “ five-tenths” 
and insert “ three-tenths; and strike from line 4 the word “ six- 
tenths” and insert four-tenths.” 

Paragraph 129. In line 16, after the word “ blanks,” insert the words 
“ two-ten of 1 cent per pound.” 

Paragraph 134. Strike out lines 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, and the word “ pound” 
in line 8, and substitute therefor the following: 

« 135. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, 
valued at not more than two and one-half cents per pound, three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pame smaller than No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 
wire gauge, valued at not more than three and one-half cents per pound 
five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, an 
5 not more than 4 cents per pound, three-fourths of 1 cent per 

ound. 

? It is also proposed to insert after the word “wire,” in line 8, on 
page 41, the words “not herein specially provided for.” 

ph 160. Strike out the paragraph and the committee amend- 
ments thereto and insert the following: 

160. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, not less than 1 inch 
in length and not lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, two-fifths of 1 cent 
per pound; less than 1 inch in length and lighter than No. 16 wire 


gauge, one-half of 1 cent per pound.’ 
Hg iy 2 1603, as follows: 
re for fencing, two-fifths of 1 cent per pound.” 


Insert as a new 
“1603. Barbed 
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By consent of the Senate these several amendments were con- 
sidered and vuted upon en bloc. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendments the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3881, June 28): 


The result was announced—yeas 81, nays 40, as follows: 
YBAS—31. 

Bankhead Cummins Gore Owen 
Borah Curtis 25 017 Shively 
Bristow Davis La Follette Smith, S. O. 
Brown Dolliver cLaurin Stone 
Chamberlain Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 

Y Foster Money Taylor 
Crawford Frazier Nelson Tillman 
Culberson Gamble Overman 

NAYS—40. s 

Aldrich Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins 
Bremer stony goa esr 

randegee wW ean 
Bri ng Lodi Scott 
Burkett Dillingham Me ber Smith, 
Burnham Ixon McEnery Smoot 
Burrows Flint n Sutherland 
Burton Gallinger Oliver Warner 
Carter G age Warren 

Hey rose Wetmore 
NOT VOTING—21. 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. 
Bailey Daniel Lorimer Smith, Md. 
Beveridge du Pont Newlands ph 
Bourne ati Paynter 
eley rye Rayner 

Clapp Hale Richardson 


So the amendments of Mr. CUMMINS were rejected. 
Mr. Gore offered the following amendment: 


6534. AN text-books imported for use in the public schools of any 
State, Territory, district, or municipality in the United States, or = 
ported for use in any college or university maintained in who hole or in 
part by local or federal taration, shall be admitted free of duty. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury so aut to prescribe suitable 
rules and regulations to carry this provision into effect. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3889, June 28): 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 45, as follows : 
YEAS—18. 
Bankhead Foster Martin Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Frazier 5 Money Taylor 
Clay Gore Overman Tiliman 
Davis Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Fletcher McEnery Shively 
NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Burton Gamble Perkins 
Beveridge Carter Guggenheim les 
Borah Crane Heyburn Root 
Bourne Cullom an Scott 
Bradley Curtis La Follette Smoot 
Brandegee Depew Sutherland 
Briggs Dick McCumber Warner 
Bristow Dill Nelson arren 
Brown Dixon Nixon Wetmore 
Burkett Dolliver Oliver 
Burnham du Pont Page 
Burrows Gallinger Penrose 
NOT VOTING—29. 

Bacon Cummins Jones Smith, Md. 
Bailey Daniel Lorimer Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Elkins MeLaurin Smith, S. O. 
Clapp Flint Newlands teph 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Paynter Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Rayner 
Crawford Hughes Richardson 
Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Simmons 


So Mr. Gonn's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon offered an amendment placing salt on the free 
list by adding the following paragraph to the free list, to be 
known as paragraph 6624: 

„ sacks, barrels, ther packages, or in bulk: 
2 imported from “any country, & — depen 2 
dependency, which im a duty upon 22 exported from the United 
States, then there shall be levied, paid, and collected upon such salt the 
rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, p. 3890, June 28): 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bacon Davis Martin Taliaferro 
Bankhead Fletcher Money Taylor 
Cla Frazier Overman Tiliman 
Culberson Gore wen 
Dan iel Johnston, Ala. Shively 
NAYS—42. 
aie pa 1 Penrose 
om am 
Borah = Curtis Gu eim Root 
Bradley Depew Heyburn tt 
Brandegee Dick ean moot 
riggs Dillingham ge Sutherland 
Burkett Dixon McCumber Warner 
r ver McEnery Warren 
Burrows du Pont Nelson Wetmore 
Burton Flint Oliver 
Carter Poster 


NOT VOTING—32. 


Bailey Olarke, Ark, Jones Rayner 
Bourne Crawford La Follette Richardson 
Bristow Cummins Lorimer Simmons 
Brown Elkins McLaurin Smith, Md, 
Bulkeley Frye Newlands Smith, Mich. 
8455 ih Bane ee 
ughes ‘aynter phenson 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, N. Dak. Piles Stone 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment to paragraph 291 to 
strike out so much of the paragraph as remitted the duties on 
imported salt used in curing fish, taken by vessels licensed to 
engage in fisheries, and so forth, and also so much of the para- 
graph as remitted the duties on imported salt used by exporters 
in curing meats in the United States, The paragraph proposed 
to be stricken out is as follows: 


de tga i — 4 1 imported salt in yey may be used in curing fish 
taken by vessels licensed to engage in t Mieheries and in curing fish 
on the shores fe — —— 9 of the United States under such 
regulations as Secretary of the 3 shall prescribe ; spon 
proof that the galt has been used for either 5 ithe t purposes state 

this proviso mra dutics on the same shall be re: ovided further, 
That e: of meats, whether packed or 5 which have been 
25 5 in the "United States with. ee salt, shall, upon 5 


under such regulations Se — the perro y of th the Treasu pre- 
Sorita, that such meats have been ted salt have re- 
unded to them from the Treasury the ri seg ly e- satt so used 


n curing such exported meats, in amounts not less than $ 


Upon the question of the adoption of this sey e the vote 
was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3890, June 28): 


The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 39, as follows: 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Bristow 
Clay 
Culberson 


Aldrich 
Beveridge 
Bradley 
5 


riggs 
Burkett 
Burnham 
Burrows 


YEAS—17. 
Daniel Hughes 
Davis 2 Ala. 
Foster La Fonera 
Frazier Martin 
Gore Overman 
NAYS—39. 
Crane Gallinger 
Crawford Gamble 
Cullom Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Depew Kean 
Dick zan e 
Dixon umber 
du Pont 1 cEnery 
Flint Oliver 
Frye Page 
NOT VOTING—36. 
8 McLaurin 
Dolliver Nelson 
Elkins Newlands 
Fletcher Nixon 
Hale aynter 
Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Jones Rayner 
Lorimer Richardson 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CULBERSON proposed the following amendment placing 
hoop or band iron for baling cotton or any other commodity on 
the free list, as follows: 

8 

wholly ar pariy ee . Eger Resin yo 
with or any other preparation, with or without buckles or fasten- 
ings, for baling cotton or any other commodity. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, p. 3899, June 28) : 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 38, as follows: 


Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beveridge 
Bristow 
Brown 
Clapp 


Clay 
Crawford 


Aldrich 


Bradley 

Bulkeloy 

Chamberlain 

Clarke, Ark. 
So Mr. CULBERSON’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TELMAN offered an amendment placing @ duty of 10 cents 

per pound upon tea, as follows: 
2583. Tea, 10 cents per pound, 


YEAS—31. 
Culberson 
Cummins Johnston, Ala. 
Daniel La Follette 
Davis McEnery 
du Pont Martin 
Fletcher Money 
Foster Nelson 
Frazier Newlands 
NAYS—38. 
Crane Gamble 
Cullom Guggenheim 
Curtis Heyburn 
Depew Jones 
Dillingham ‘Lod 
ge 
Dixon Nixon 
—— Oliver 
Ballinger Penrose 
NOT VOTING—23. 
Dolliver McCumber 
Elkins McLaurin 
Gore Paynter 
Hale Piles 
Hughes Rayner 
Lorimer Richardson 


Owen 
Taylor 


Penrose 
Perkins 
Root 

Scott 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mi 


Johnson, N. Dak. Overman 


Owen 
ROES S. C. 


Till man 


Perkins 
Root 

Scott 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
W: 


Shively 
Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Stephenson 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 8934, June 29): 


The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bailey Dick Heyburn Smith, Mich. 
Bradley du Pont Nixon Tillman 
Bulkeley Elkins Perkins Wetmore 
Burnham rad Root 
Carter Gallinger Scott 

NAYS—55. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gore Oliver 
Bacon Clay Hughes Overman 
Bankhead Crawford Johnson, N. Dak, Owen 
Beveridge Culberson Johnston, Ala. Page 
Borah Cullom Jones Penrose 
Bourne Cummins Kean Shively 
Brandegee Curtis La Follette Simmons 
Bristow Daniel range Smith, S. C. 
Brown Davis Lorimer Smoot 
Burkett Dillingham McCumber Stone 
Burrows Dixon McLaurin Sutherland 
Bnrton Fletcher Martin Taylor 
Chamberlain Flint Nelson Warner 
Clapp Foster Newlands 

NOT VOTING—19, 

Briggs Frazier Mon Smith, Md. 
Olarke, Ark, Gamble Paoa ir Stephenson 
Crane Guggenheim Piles Taliaferro 
5 Hale Rayner Warren 
Dolliver MoEnery Richardson 


So Mr. TILLMAN’S amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ALDRICH offered an amendment imposing a tax commonly 
known as the “corporation tax,” which is found on page 3935 
of the Recorp, the said amendment being an amendment to the 
substitute offered by Mr. Loper for the income-tax amendment 
offered by Mr. BAILEY. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment offered 
by Mr. ALDRICH, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 4059, July 2): 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—45, 
Aldrich Cullom Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley Curtis Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Depew Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Briggs Dick Jones Scott 
Brown Dillingham Kean Smoot 
Burkett Dixon ge Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont Lorimer Warner 
Burrows Elkins McCumber Warren 
Burton Flint Nelson Wetmore 
Carter 2580 Nixon 
Clark. Wyo. Gallinger Page 
Crawfor Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—31. 
Bacon Culberson Gore Overman 
Bailey Cummins Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Bankhead Daniet La Follette Rayner 
Borah avis pert A Shively 
Bristow Dolliver McLa tone 
Bulkeley r Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taylor 
Clapp Frazier Newlands 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Beveridge Crane Paynter Smith, Mi 
Bourne Hale Richardson Smith, 8. 85 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Simmons tephenson 
Olay Oliver Smith, Md. Tiliman 


So the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH to the substitute of Mr. Lopan was 
agreed to. 

The question then recurred upon the corporation-tax amend- 
ment offered by Mr. ALDRICH as a substitute for the general 
income-tax amendment offered by Mr. Barrer. Upon the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the amendment offered by Mr. ALDRICH 
as a substitute the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 4061, July 2): 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 

Aldrich Cullom Guggenheim Perk 
Bradley Curtis burn ia ~ 
Brandegee Johnson, N. Dak. Root 

riggs Dick ones Scott 
Brown Dillingham Kean Smoot 
Burkett Dixon Sutherland 
Burnham du Pont Lorimer Warner 
Barrows sins noe tng coed warren 

urton n elson 
Carter 3 Nixon * 
Clark, Wyo. Gallinger Page 
Crawfor Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—31. 

Bacon Culberson Gore Overman 
Batley Cummins Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Bankhead Daniel La Follette Rayner 

orah Davis Za Shively 
Bristow Dolliver Me Lau Stone 
Bulkeley Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taylor 

p Frazier Newlands 


NOT VOTING—16. 


Beveridge Paynter Smith, Mich. 


Crane . 
Bourne Hale Richardson Smith, &. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Simmons Stephenson 
Clay Oliver Smith, Md. Tillman 
So Mr. Atpricn’s substitute for Mr. Barmy’s amendment was 


agreed to. 
Mr. Bacon then offered as an amendment to the substitute 
as it had been adopted the following as a proviso thereto: 


Insert at the conclusion of the first paragraph of section 4: 

“ Provided, That the 3 of this section shall not apply to any 
corporation or association organised and operated for religious, char- 
itable, or educational purposes, no part of the t of which inures 
to the benefit of any private stockholder or vidual, but all of the 
profit.of which is in good faith devoted to the said religious, charitable, 
or educational purpose. 

“ Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 
or associations of fraternal orders or orvanizations 
ted exclusively for mutual benefit or for the mutual 
assistance of ite members. 

“ Provi further, That the provisions of this section shall not appl; 
to any insurance or o corporations or associations organized d 
operated exclusively for the mutual benefit of its members in which 

are no joint-stock shares entitled to dividends or individual profit 
to the holders thereof. k 
“ Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply 


to any oorpore nea or association designed and operated — for 
mercantile usiness the gross sales of which do not exceed $250, per 
annum, 


Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table the vote was as follows (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 4061, July 2): 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—42. 
Aldrich Curtis Guggenheim Perkins 
Bradley Depew eyburn Piles 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Burkett Dillingham ones Scott 
Burnham Dixon Kean Smoot 
Burrows du Pont Lodge Sutherland 
Burton Elkins Lorimer Warner 
Carter Flint McCumber Warren 
Clark, had do Frye Nelson Wetmore 
Crawfo Gallinger Page 
Cullom Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—32. 
Bacon Clapp Frazier Newlands 
Bail Culberson Overman 
Bankhead Cummins Johnston, Ala. Owen 
Borah Daniel La Follette RET 
Brandegee Davis McEnery Shively 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Stone 
Bulkeley Fletcher Martin Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Foster Money Taylor 

NOT VOTING—18. 

Beveridge Crane Paynter Smith, S. O. 
Bourne Hale Richardson Stephenson 
Bri, Hughes Simmons Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Nixon Smith, Md. 
Clay Oliver Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 


Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment, to be inserted at the 
conclusion of the substitute as adopted, as follows: 


The Secretary. At the conclusion of the amendment insert the fol- 
lowing, to be known as paragraph 9: 

Paragraph 9. That every . joint-stock company and asso- 
ciation, and every person in the United States holding the bonds, de- 
bentures, or other evidences of indebtedness of any corpora or asso- 
ciation organized under the laws of either the United States or of any 
State or Territory of the United States shall, upon the right to hold and 

said bonds and to collect the principal and interest of said 
onds, be subject to pay annually a special excise taw equivalent to 2 
per cent upon the annual interest payable upon said 8. 

That every corporation, joint-stock company and association having 
outstanding bonds upon which interest is porosu annually, semiannu- 
ally, or quarterly, or at less intervals of time, shall on the ist day o 
October of each year make out and transmit to the collector of interna 
revenue for the district in which said corporation, company, or associa- 
tion shall be situated a report of the said outstanding bonds, the de- 
nominations of said bonds, the aggregate amount of the same, the rate 
of interest payable on the same, and the dates when said interest is due 
and payable, which report shall be transmitted forthwith by the collector 

fe Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It shall further be the duty 
tion, deh epee and association when such interest 


aid corpo- 
ration, company, or association shall be received by said bondholder, te 


Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table the vote was as follows (Concres- 


SIONAL RECORD, p. 4062, July 2): 
The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 34, as follows: 


YHAS—41. 
Aldrich B Burkett 
= riggs urke Burton 
Brandegee Bulkeley Burrows Clark, Wyo. 


amendment, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 4085, July 3) : 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 43, as follows: 


YBAS—17. 
Bacon Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Culberson Gore Owen Taylor 
Daniel H gaea Shively 
Davis La Follette Simmons 
Fletcher Martin Stone 

NAYS—43. 
Aldrich Burton Dolliver Nelson 
Borah Carter du Pont Nixon 
Bourne ld Flint Page 
Bradley Clark, Wyo 955 Penrose 
Brandegee Crawfor Gallinger Root 
Briggs Cullom Gamble Scott 
Bristow Cummins Heyburn Smoot 
Brown Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Sutherland 
Burkett Depew . Jones Warren ° 
Burnham Dick Kean Wetmore 
Burrows Dillingham McCumber 

NOT VOTING—382. 

Bailey Dixon 121227“ Rayner 
Bankhead Elkins McLaurin Richardson 
Beveridge Foster Money Smith, Md. 
Bulkeley Guggenheim Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Chamberlain Hale Overman Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Johnston, Ala. Paynter Stephenson 
Clay Lodge Perkins Tillman 
Crane Lorimer Piles Warner 


So Mr. CULBERSON’'S amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


F > 
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Cullom Flint Lorimer Smoot 
Curtis Eire der nn ae the amendment providing for the maximum and minimum 
Depew Gallinger Nelson Warnes tariff, Mr. Gore offered a substitute, which is found on page 
Dick eas Gug enheim Page Warren 4085 of the RECORD. 
Dix one a bana: N. Dak. inet Wetmore Upon the question of the adoption of the substitute for the 
du Pout Kean Root amendment the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
Elkins Lodge Scott 4086, July 3): 
NAYS—34. < 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala, Ouen The result was . 3 39, as follows: 
ailey anie: ones Piles f 
Bankhead Davis La Follette Rayner B ; [ i 
Borah Dolliver McEnery Shively Bristow Pletcher Ta. Poitette 8 
Bristow Fletcher MeLaurin Stone Clapp Frazier Martin Stone 
Chamberlain Fos ter . Martin Taliaferro Culberson Gore Owen Taliaferro 
Clapp Frazier Money Taylor 
Crawford Gamble Newlands NAYS—389, 
Culberson Gore Overman Aldrich Carter Dolliver Nixon 
NOT VOTING—17. pours 8 Wyo: oaront Page 
Beveridge 8 e, “rawfor ‘lin enrose 
Bourne. de „„ edlnen Brandegee Gullom Gallinger Root 
Clarke, Ark. Nixon Smith, Md Briggs 8 e Beori 
Clay Oliver ‘Smith, Mich. Brown Curtis Johnson, N. Dak, Smoot 
Crane Paynter Smith, . C. 3 1 zone goena 
So Mr. Bacox’s amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. Burrows Dillingham MeCumber 8 
The question then recurred on the question of the adoption | Burton RF 
of the amendment offered by Mr. Alpniet (imposing corpora- NOT VOTING—37. 
tion tax) as it had been amended. pag; SO cee „ Pb a 
Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment as | Beveridge Frye Newlands Smith, 8. 0. 
amended the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, | Borah 3 Oliver Stephenson 
D. 4006, July 2): ancl Hi n lie 
Jħamberiain eyburn ‘aynter man 
The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 11, as follows: a Ark. „ Ala. Perkins Warner 
YBAS—59. tay odge les 
Aldrich Cullom Gamble Page Crane Lorimer Rayner, 
Bailey Curtis Guggenheim Penrose Daniel McEnery Richardson 
Bankhead Daniel | Johnson, N. Dak. Perkins So Mr. Gore’s amendment was rejected. 
Bradley Davis Johnston, Ala. Piles 5 
Brandegee Depew Jones Rayner i Mr. DOLLIVER por peta 8 to the amendment creat- 
riggs c ean 00 “us . £ 
Briggs A 2 3 ae 5 en toms commission, which is found on page 4086 of the 
Burkett Dixon Lorimer Smoot alcatel 
Burnham du Pont McCumber Sutherland Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
5 N Thi eck h, matiaterro was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4090, July 3): 
Carter Flint Martin Warner The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 28, as follows: 
Clark, Wyo. Foster Money Warren YEAS—23 
Crawfo Frye Nelson Wetmore n EA 3 
Culberson Gallinger Newlands Bacon ne Gore Shively 
NAYS—11. Bristow Doliiver Temas | tions oo 
Borah Chamberlain Dolliver La Follette Burkett Fletcher Jones Taliaferro 
Bristow Clapp Heyburn Shively Clapp Frazier La Follette Taylor 
Bulkeley Cummins Hughes Crawford Gamble Nelson 
NOT VOTING—22. NAYS 28. 
Bacon Frazier Owen Smith, S. C. Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Penrose 
Beveridge Gore Paynter Stephenson Bradley Cullom Johnson, N. Dak, Root 
Bourne Hale Richardson Stone Briggs Depew Kean Scott 
Clarke, Ark. Nixon Simmons Tillman Burnham Dick McCumber Smoot 
85 , deln Min Sen Been) Renee eee 
Oran 7 . . urton xon Nixon varren 
So the amendment as amended was agreed to. Carter Gallinger Page Wetmore 
Mr. AtprIcH moved to amend the bill by the insertion of a i NOT KOMING A 
new section providing for the maximum and minimum tariff, | 14a . 3 . 
which is found on page 4068 of the Recorp. As an amendment | Beveridge Davis Martin Smith, Ma. 
to that part of the amendment relating to the appointment of | Borah oR anal aonty Smith, Mich, 
persons by the President to make required investigations, Mr. | Brandegee Flint OAA 3 
Cunperson offered an amendment, as follows: Bulkeley i Roster Overman zu man 
Not exceeding seven, not more than four of whom shall belong t Chamberlain AY hag wen arner 
one political party, who shall each reccive 8 of $7,500 pes 3 9 Ark. 6 Paynter 
Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to the Crane Lodge Piles 


So Mr. DoLLIYER’Ss amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The question then recurred on the amendment offered by Mr. 
ALDRICH, providing for the mavimum and minimum tariff. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4100, July 3): 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 18, as follows: 


Aldrich 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Briggs _ 
Brown 
Burkett 
Burnham 
Burrows 
Carter 


Bacon 
Bristow 
Burton 
Crawford 
Culberson 


Batley 
Bankhead 
Beveridge 
1 
randegee 
Bulkeley 


YEAS—36. 
Clark, Wyo. Flint 
Cullom pere 
Cummins Gallinger 
Curtis Gamble 
pew Heyburn 
Dick Johnson, N. Dak. 
Dillingham Jones 
Dixon Kean 
Dolliver McCumber 
NAYS—18. 
Daris Johnston, Ala. 
Fletcher La Follette 
Fra MeEnery 
Gore MeLaurin 
Hughes Newlands 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Chamberlain du Pont 
pe Elkins 
Clarke, Ark, Foster 
Clay G nheim 
Crane ale 
Daniel Lodge 


Sutherland 
Wetmore 


Shively 
Simmons 
Stone 


Lorimer 
Martin 
Money 
Oliver 
Overman 
Owen 


1909. 
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Paynter Scott — oana Warner 
Piles Smith, Md. ferro Warren 
Rayner Smith, Mich. Taylor 

Richardson Smith, S. C. Tillman 


So the amendment of Mr. ALDRICH was agreed to. 


The Senate having undér consideration the joint resolution 
for amendment to the Constitution authorizing Congress to im- 
pose a general income tax, Mr. Banur offered an amendment 
providing that the ratification of the amendment should be sub- 
mitted to conventions called for the purpose instead of to the 
legislatures of the States, as provided in the resolution. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment offered 
by Mr. Batrry the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 4120, July 5): 


The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bacon Cummins Jones Shicely 
—— Davis La Follette Simmons 
Bankhead Fletcher McEnery Smith, S. C. 
Borah Foster Money Stone 
Bristow Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman ‘aylor 
pine, sl Hughes Owen 
Culberson Johnston, Ala Rayner 

NAYS—46. 
Aldrich Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Beveridge Crawford Gamble Perkins 
Bourne Cullom Gu heim Root 
Bradley Curtis Heyburn Scott 
Briggs Daniel Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Brown Depew Kean Stephenson 
Burkett ` Dick McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Dillingham Martin Warner 
Burrows Dixon Nelson Warren 
Burton du Pont Nixon Wetmore 
Carter Flint Oliver 
Clark, Wyo. Frye Page 

NOT VOTING—16. 

Brandegee Dolliver Lorimer Richardson 
Bulkeley Elkins McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Paynter Smith, Mich, 
Clay Piles Tillman 


Lodge 
So Mr. Bariey’s first amendment was rejected. 


The question then recurred upon the adoption of the joint 
resolution for the amendment of the Constitution as above 
stated. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the resolution the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4121, July 5): 


The result was announced—yeas 77, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—77. 
Aldrich Crawford G eim Penrose 
Bacon Culberson Heyburn Perkins 
Bail Cullom Hughes Rayner 
Ban. d Johnson, N. Dak. Root 
Beveridge Curtis Johnston, Ala. Scott 
Borah Daniel Jones Shively 
Be dl .— La Follette Smith. 8 0. 

radley * 0 t A 
Bri Dick oot 
Bristow Dillingham Men Stephenson 
Rrown Dixon McLaurin one 
Burkett du Pont Martin Sutherland 
Burnham Fletcher Money Taliaferro 
Burrows Flint Nelson Taylor 
Burton Foster Newlands arner 
Carter Frazier Warren 
Chamberlain Frye Oliver Wetmore 
Clapp Gallinger Overman 
Clark, Wyo. Gamble Owen 
Crane Gore Page 
NOT VOTING—15. 

Brandegee Dolliver Lorimer Smith, Md. 
Bulkeley Elkins Temir Smith, Mich. 
Clarke, Ark. Hale Tillman 
“sce Lodge Eichardson 


e joint resolution was two-thirds of th presen: 
1 voted In favor Rok pamon, (near £ 


Mr. Bristow offered an amendment reducing the rate of duty 
prescribed on writing paper in paragraph 409, as follows: 


But not exceeding 15 pounds per ream, 2 cents per pound and 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4180, July 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Bacon Chamberlain Hughes wen 
Baile. Clapp Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bankhead Crawford La Follette Simm 
Beveridge Culberson McLaurin Smith, S. O. 
Borah Cummins Martin one 
Bristow Fletcher Money Taliaferro 
Brown Frazier Nelson ar 
Burkett Gamble vewlands 
Burton Gore Overman 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Bradley 
Clarke, Ark. 
cup 
Cullom 
Daniel 


NAYS—40. 
Curtis Heyburn 
Depew Johnson, N. Dak. 
Dick Jones 
Kean 
Dolliver 
du Pont Lorimer 
Ikins Nixon 
‘lint Oliver 
Gallinger Page 
ale Penrose 
NOT VOTING—18 
avis McCumber 
Dillingham McE 
oster Paynter 
Frye Rayner 
Guggenheim Richardson 


So Mr. Bristow’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Bacon in the Senate again offered the amendment pre- 
viously offered in the Committee of the Whole, placing agricul- 
tural implements on the free list, by adding the following para- 

graph to the free list of the bill: 

— Plows, tooth and disk 1 9 5 5 harvesters, forage and feed 


cutt rea 
cultivators 


lays an im 
shall be 8 


pers, a 
thrashin op m 
ticles mentioned in 


ject to 


cultural drills a N 
achines, and, yes n ton gins: 


Wetmore 


Root 
Smith, Md. 
Tillman 


mowers, horserakes, 
o Provided, Pedari . 

rom a country w. 
duty on 1 fake rin aiig farde from the United States, 
uties existing prior to the passage of this act. 


Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment, the 
vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4182, July 7): 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 50, as fellows: 
YEAS—28. 


Daniel 
Fletcher Me 
Foster MeLau 
Frazier Martin 
Money 
Hughes Newlands 
Johnston, Ala, Overman 
NAYS—50. 
Gamble 
Crawford Hale 
Cummins Heyburn 
rtis Johnson, N. Dak. 
Depew ‘on 
Dick ean 
Dixon 
Dolliver Lorimer 
du Pont McCumber 
Elkins Nelson 
Flint Nixon 
ETTA Oliver 
Gallinger Page 
NOT VOTING—14, 
8 Owen 
Diltingha idama 
m ayner 
Guggenheim Richardson 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 
In the Senate the question was presented on concurring in the 
amendment creating a customs court as provided in sections 


29 and 30. 


Taylor 


Penrose 
Perkins 
Piles 


Scott 
— Mich, 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4225, July 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 50, nays 26, as follows: 


Aldrich 
Bacon 
Bail 
Bankhead 
Bradley 
—— 


Bulkeley 
Burnham 
Burrows 
Burton 
Carter 
Crane 
Beverldge 
Borah 
Bristow 
Brown 
Burk 


ett 
Chamberlain 
Clapp 


Bourne 
Clarke, Ark. 
Cla; 


Cullom 


YHBAS—50. 
Curtis Jones 
Depew Kean 
Dick Lorimer 
ag í wg coed 
u Pon ohne 
Elkins Money 
t Nelson 
Foster Newlands 
e Nixon 
Gallinger Oliver 
Hale 
Heyburn nrose 
Jo N. Dak. Perkins 
REIR AE 
Clark, W; Frazier 
Crawt Gamble 
Oulberson 38 
Cummins Hughes 
Daniel ee Ala. 
Dolliver La Follette 
McLaurin 
NOT VOTING—16. 
Davis Owen 
Dillingham Paynter 
Gugeonds eee, 
ge Richardson 


So sections 29 and 30 were concurred in. 
Mr. Batey offered an amendment in the Senate for the corpo- 
ration-tax amendment, which had been adopted in Committee 
of the Whole, the amendment which was offered by Mr. Bary 
being for the levy and collection of a general income tax, which 
is found on pages 4226, 4227, and 4228 of the RECORD. 


Root 
Smith, Md. 
Taliaferro 
Tillman 


4816 


Upon the question of the adoption of the substitute, the vote 
Mas as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4228, July 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes verman 
Saue Cumm Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bankhead Daniel La Follette Simmons 
Borah Fletcher McLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Foster Martin tone 
Chamberlain Frazier Money Taliaferro 
Clapp Gore Newlands Taylor 

NAYS—4T. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 
Beveridge Crane Hale Perkins 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Depew Johnson, N. Dak, Scott 
Briggs Dick Jones Smith, Mich. 
Brown Dixon Kean Smoot 

. Bulkeley Dolliver Lorimer Stephenson 
Burkett du Pont McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins Nelson Warner 
Burrows Flint Nixon Warren 
Burton at Oliver Wetmore 
Carter G: ger Page 
NOT VOTING—17. 

Bourne Davis Owen Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark, Dillingham Paynter Tillman 
giay Guggenheim Rayner 
Cullom Lodge Richardson 
Curtis McEnery Root 


So Mr. BarLmy’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Bacon in the Senate offered an amendment to the corpora- 
tion-tax provision, which had been adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole, the amendment offered being as follows: 

Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to an 


corporation or association designed and operated solely for mercanti 
business, the gross sales of which do not exceed $150,000 per annum. 


Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4234, July 7) : 


The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 45, as follows: 

YEAS—27. 
Bacon Cummins Gore Overman 
Batley Curtis Johnston, Ala, Shively 
Bankhead Daniel La Follette Simmons 
Borah Dolliver Me Stone 
Chamberlain Fletcher MeLau Taliaferro 
Clapp Foster Money Taylor 
Culberson Frazier Newlands 

NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Carter Gamble Piles 
Beveridgo Clark, Wyo Hale Scott 
Bradley Crane Heyburn Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Briggs Depew Kean Stephenson 
Bristow Dick Lorimer Sutherland 
Brown Dixon McCumber Warner 
Bulkeley du Pont Nelson Warren 
Burkett Elkins Oliver Wetmore 
Burnbam Flint Page 
Burrows Frye Penrose 
Burton Gallinger Perkins 

NOT VOTING—20. 

Bourne Dillingham Martin Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Guggenheim Nixon Root 
Ola Hughes Owen Smith, Md. 
Cullom Joues Paynter Smith, S. C. 
Davis Lodge Rayner Tillman 


So Mr. Bacon’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. NEWLANps, in the Senate, offered an amendment to the 
corporation-tax provision which had been adopted in Committee 
of the Whole, limiting the tax to the corporations specified in 
his said amendment, as follows: 

Engaged in the business of Hipage 4 oil-or sugar, or in the manufac- 
ture of any commodity included in the dutiable list of this act, whose 
gross receipts exceed $250,000 per annum. 

Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

On the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the 


amendment on the table the vote was as follows ( CONGRESSIONAL’ 


Recoxp, p. 4235, July 7): 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 
Beveridge Crane Hale Perkins 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn Piles 
Brandegee Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Briggs Depew ones Smith, Mich. e 
Brown Dick Kean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dixon Lorimer Stephenson 
Burkett du Pont McCumber Sutherland 
Burnham Elkins McEnery Warner 
Burrows Flint Nelson Wetmore 
Burton ak Oliver 
Carter Gallinger Page 
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NAYS—24. : 
Bacon Cummins Hughes Shiccly 
Bail Dolliver Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Bankhead Fletcher La Follette Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Foster McLaurin Stone 
Ohamberlain Frazier Newlands Taliaferro 
Culberson Gore Overman Taylor 

NOT VOTING—22. 

Borah Danict Money Root 
Bourne Davis Nixon Smith, Md. 
8 Dillingham Owen Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. S Paynter Warren 
aw ge Rayner 
Cullom Martin Richardson 


So the amendment submitted by Mr. NBWLAN Ds was laid on the table. 
Mr. McLaurin in the Senate offered an amendment to the 


corporation-tax provision which had been adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole erempting from liability to make returns 
thereunder of every corporation the capital stock of which does 
not exceed $50,000 and the net income of which does not exceed 
$5,000. Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 4236, July 7): 


The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—46. 

Aldrich Carter Gallinger Penrose 
Beveridge Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Bradley Crane Hale Piles 
Brandegee Crawford Heyburn Scott 

riggs pew Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Dick Jones Smoot 

rown Dixon Kean Stephenson 
Bulkeley Dolliver Lorimer Sutherland 
Burkett du Pont McCumber Warner 
Burnham Elkins Nelson Wetmore 
Burrows Flint Oliver 
Burton Frye Page 

NAYS—24, 
Bacon Cummins Gore Overman 
Baile Curtis Hughes Shirely 
Bankhead Daniel Johnston, Ala. Simmons 
Chamberlain Fletcher La Follette Smith, S. C. 
pee, Foster McLaurin Stone 
Culberson Frazier Newlands Taylor 
NOT VOTING—22. 

Borah Dillingham Nixon Smith, Md. 
Bourne Guggenheim Owen Taliaferro 
Clarke, Ark. Lodge Paynter Tillman 
Cla McEnery Rayner Warren 
Cullom Martin Richardson 
Davis Money Root 


So Mr. McLavrin’s amendment was laid on the table. 


Mr. Bacon, for Mr. Cray, in his absence, offered in the Senate 
an amendment imposing a tax upon contracts, agreements, and 
so forth, respecting the purchase or sale of grain, cotton, and 
other agricultural products, stocks, bonds, and other securities 
under circumstances named in said amendment, which amend- 
ment is to be found on page 4243 of the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the motion to lay the amendment on the 
table, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4244, 


July 8): 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 34, as follows: 

YEAS—44. 
Aldrich Cullom Gallinger Oliver 
Bradley Curtis Gamble Page 
Brandegee Depew Hale Penrose 
Br Dick Heyburn Perkins 
Bulkeley Dillingham Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Burnham ixon Kean Smith, Mich. 
Burrows du Pont Lodge Smoot 
Burton Elkins Lorimer Stephenson 
Carter Flint McCumber Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Foster McEnery Warner 
Crane rye Nixon Wetmore 
NAYS—34. i 
Bacon Culberson Jones Shively 
Baile Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Bankhead Daniel McLaurin Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Smith, S. C. 
Brown Fletcher Money Stone 
Burkett Frazier Nelson Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Newlands Taylor 
Clapp Hughes Overman 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. ` Piles 
NOT VOTING—14. 

Beveridge Clay Paynter Tillman 
Borah Davis Rayner Warren 
Bourne Guggenheim Richardson 
Clarke, Ark. Owen Root 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Bacon in behalf of Mr. CLAY was 
laid on the table. 


The Senate having under consideration the tobacco amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Smoot, Mr. DANIEL offered an amendment 
thereto, reducing the tax, as stated on page 4254 of the RECORD, 


1909. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4264, July 8) : 


The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bacon Fletcher McLaurin Simmons 
Bailey Foster Martin Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Frazier Money Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Gore Newlands Stone 
Culberson Johnston, Ala. Overman Taliaferro 
Danicl McEnery Shively Taylor 

NAYS—53. 
Aldrich Carter ate Page 
Beveridge Clapp Gallinger Penrose 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Gamble Perkins 
Bourne rane Hale Piles 
Bradley Crawford Heyburn Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Cummins Johnson, N. Dak. Smoot 
Briggs Curtis Jones Stephenson 
Bristow Depew Tenn Sutherland 
Brown Dick La Follette Warner 
Bulkeley Dixon Lorimer Warren 
Burkett Dolliver McCumber Wetmore 
Burnham du Pont Neison 
Burrows Elkins Nixon 
Burton Flint Oliver 

NOT VOTING—15. - 

Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Owen Root 
Giay Guggenheim Paynter Scott 
Cullom Hughes Rayner Tiliman 
Davis Lodge Richardson 


So Mr. DANIEL’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


Upon the motion of Mr. MARTIN sections 14 and 15 were re- 
served for a separate vote, and upon the question of agreeing to 
the tobacco amendment excepting sections 14 and 15 the yote 


was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4264, July 8): 
The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—52. 
Aldrich Burton Elkins 
Beveridge Carter Flint 
Borah Clapp Frye 
Bourne Clark, Wyo. Gallinger 
Bradley “rane Gamble 
Brandegee Crawford Hale 
Briggs Cummins Heyburn 
Bristow Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. 
rown Depew ones 
Bulkeley Dick Lean 
Burkett Dixon La Follette 
Burnham Dolliver Lorimer 
Burrows du Pont Nelson 
NAYS—25. 
Bacon Foster Martin 
Baile, Frazier Mone, 
Bankhead Gore Newlands 
Chamberlain Hughes Overman 
Oulberson Johnston, Ala, Shively 
Daniet McE Simmons 
Fletcher McLaurin Smith, Ad. 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Owen 
at Guggenheim Paynter 
Cullom Lodge Rayner 
Davis McCumber Richardson 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


Nixon 
Oliver 
Page 
Penrose 
Perkins 


Piles 
Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 


Smith, S. C. 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 


Mr. Curtis offered an amendment imposing a countervailing 
duty upon importations of petroleum by a proviso to paragraph 


637 as follows: 


Provided, That if there be imported into the United States crude 


petroleum produced in an 


country which imposes a duty on eres 


czported from the United States, there shall in such cases 


paid, and collected a duty upon said petroleum so imported one-half of 
ti 


the duty imposed 
s act. 


by such country: ed further, Tha 


ot cress petroleum shail not be entitled to the drawback pro 


m ers 
ons of 


Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4272, July 8): 
The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 31, as follows: 


YBAS—44. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Hale P 
Borah Crane Heyburn Perkins 
Bourne Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 
Bradley Depew Jones Root 
Brandegee Dick Kean Scott 
Briggs Dixon Lorimer Smoot 
Bulkeley du Pont McEnery Stephenson 
Burnham Elkins Nixon Sutherland 
Burrows Flint Oliver Warner 
Burton 11 Owen arren 
Carter Gallinger Page Wetmore 
d NAYS—31. 
Bacon Culberson Hughes Rayner 
Bailey Cummins Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bristow Daniel La Follette Simmons 
Brown Dolliver McLaurin Smith, Mich, 
Burkett Fletcher Martin Smith, 8. C. 
8 3 A ee come 
ap amble yew ali 
Crawford Gore Overman eraro 
XLIV——302 


NOT VOTING—17. 


Bankhead vis McCumber Taylor 
Beveri Dillingham Money Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Foster Paynter 

Clay oe mani Richardson 

Cullom ge Smith, Md. 


So the amendment of Mr. CURTIS was agreed to. 


Mr. Stone in the Senate again offered the amendment pla- 
cing hides and leather and the products thereof on the free list, 
which had been previously offered in the Committee of the 
Whole. The amendment is as follows: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled; 
band, bend, or belting leather, rough leather, sole leather, and all 
other leather made from the hides or skins of cattle, without regard to 
size or weight; boots and shoes made of leather or of which leather is 
the component material of chief value. 

Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay on 
the table, the vote was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
4273, July 8): 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—45. 
Aldrich Carter Hale Piles 
Borah Clark, Wyo, Heyburn Scott 
Bourne Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Depew Jones Smoot 
Brandegee Dick Kean Stephenson 
Briggs Dixon Lorimer Sutherland * 
Brown du Pont McEnery Warner 
Bulkeley Elki Nelson Warren 
Burkett Flint Nixon Wetmore 
Burnham En Oliver 
Burrows Gallinger Penrose 
Burton Gamble Perkins 

NAYS—28. 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala. Page 
Bailey Daniel La Follette Shively 
Bristow Dolliver McLaurin Simmons 
Chamberlain Fletcher Martin Amith, S. C. 
Clapp oster Newlands Stone 
Crawford Frazier Overman Taliaferro 
Culberson Gore Owen Taylor 

NOT VOTING—19. 

Bankhead Curtis Lodge Richardson 
Beveridge avis McCumber Root 
Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Moncy Smith, Md. 
Cla Guggenheim Paynter Tillman 
Cullom Hughes Rayner 


So Mr. STONE’s amendment was laid on the table. 


Mr. Burton offered an amendment placing asphaltum and 
bitumen on the free list by the insertion of a new paragraph in 
the free list, as follows: 


$93}. Asphaltum and bitumen, crude, if not dried nor otherwise ad- 
vanced in any manner. 


Mr. ALDRICH moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

On the question of the adoption of. the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table the vote was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 4277, July 8): 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Aldrich Carter Hale Perkins 
Bailey Clark, Wyo. Heyburn Piles 
Beveridge Crane Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 

urne Depew Jones Smoot 
Brandegee Dick Kean Stephenson 
Briggs Dixon e Warren 
Bristow du Pont Lorimer Wetmore 
rown Flint McEnery 
Bulkeley Gallinger age 
urnham Gamble Penrose 

NAYS—29. 
Bacon Dolliver McLaurin Smith, Mich, 
Bankhead Fletcher Martin Smith, S. O. 
Burkett Foster Money Stone 
Burton Frazier Nelson Taliaferro 
Chamberlain Gore Overman Taylor 
Clapp ughes wen 
Crawford Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Cummins La Follette Simmons 

NOT VOTING—26. 

Borah Curtis McCumber Root 
Bradley Daniel Newlands Smith, Md. 
Burrows Davis Nixon Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Oliver Tillman 
Cla - Elkins Paynter Warner 
Culberson Frye Rayner 
Cullom Guggenheim Richardson 


So Mr. Bunrox's amendment was laid on the table. 


Mr. Bacon in the Senate again offered an amendment which 
had been previously offered in the Committee of the Whole 
placing hoop and band iron for baling cotton or any other com- 
modity on the free list, as follows: 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or 
partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paints 


or any other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for 
baling cotton or any other commodity. 


Mr. ALDRICH moyed to lay the amendment on the table. 


* 


Upon the question to lay the amendment on the table the vote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4290, July 8): 


The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Aldrich Carter Gamble Perkins 
zorah Clark, Wyo. Hale Piles 
Bourne Crane Heyburn Scott 
Bradley Depew Jones Smith, Mich. 
Brandegee Dick Kean Smoot 
Bri Dixon Lorimer Stephenson 
Bulkeley du Pont MeCumber Sutherland 
Burkett Akins Nixon Warner 
Burnham Flint Oliver Warren 
Burrows ih Page Wetmore 
Burton Gallinger Penrose 
NAYS—31. 
Bacon Cummins Johnston, Ala. Overman 
Baile Daniel La Follette Shively 
Bankhead Fletcher 1 Simmons. 
Bristew Poster MeLaurin Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Frazier Martin Stone 
Clapp Gore Money Taliaferro 
Crawford Hughes Nelson Taylor 
Culberson Johnson, N. Dak. Newlands 
NOT VOTING—18. 
Beveridge Curtis Lodge Root 
Brown Daris Owen Smith, Md. 
Clarke, Ark. Dillingham Paynter Tiliman 
ol Dolliver Rayner 
Cullom Guggenheim Richardson 


So Mr. Bacon's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE offered an amendment creating a tariff com- 
mission, which is found on page 4302 of the RECORD. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote 
was as follows (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4313, July 8) : 


The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Bacon Culberson Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Baile, Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Bankhead Daniel Le Laurin Smith, S. O. 
Beveridge Dolliver Martin Stone 
Bristow Fletcher Money Taliaferro 
Brown Foster Nelson Taylor 
Burkett Frazier Newlands 
Chamberlain Gore Oterman 
Clapp Hughes Owen 

NAYS—45. 
Aldrich Crane Heyburn Piles 
Borah Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Bourne Depew jones Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dick Kean Smoot 
Brandegee Dixon Lorimer Stephenson 
Briggs du Pont McCumber Sutherland 
Bulkeley Elkins McEnery Warner 
Burnham Flint Nixon Warren 
Burrows e Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Gallinger Page N 
Carter Gamble Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 

NOT VOTING—14. 

Clarke, Ark. Davis Paynter Smith, Md. 
Clay Dillingham Rayner Tillman 
Cullom Guggenheim Richardson 
Curtis Lodge Root 


So Mr. LA FOLLETTE'S amendment was rejected. 


The question then recurred upon the passage of the bill, and 
upon this question the vote was as follows (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 4316, July 8): 


The result was.announced—yeas 45, nays 34, as follows: 


YBAS—45. 
Aldrich Crane Heyburn Piles 
Borah Depew Johnson, N. Dak, Scott 
Bourne Dick Jones Smith, Mich. 
Bradley Dixon Kean Smoot 
Brandegee du Pont Lorimer Stephenson 
Briggs Elkins MeCumber Sutherland 
Bulkeley Flint McEnery Warner 
Burnham Frye Nixon Warren 
Burrows Gallinger Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Gamble Page 
Carter G nheim Penrose 
Clark, Wyo. Hale Perkins 

NAYS—34. 
Bacon Crawford Hughes Owen 
Baile: Culberson Johnston, Ala. Shively 
Bankhead Cummins La Follette Simmons 
Beveridge Daniet McLaurin Smith, S. O. 
Bristow Dolliver Martin Stone 
Brown Fletcher Money Taliaferro 
Burkett Poster Nelson Taylor 
Chambeflain er Newlands 
Clapp > Gore Overman 

NOT VOTING—13. 

Clarke, Ark. Davis Rayner Tillman 
88 x Dillingham Richardson 
Cullom Lodge Root 
Curtis Paynter Smith, Md. 


So the bill was passed. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota obtained the floor. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I am not interrupting the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon], which I do not desire to do, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] if he has voted for any free trade in this bill, and, 
if so, on how many items? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Jounson], and he is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, when we 
were discussing the lumber and wood schedule, I had read a 
clipping from the Washington Post, containing an interview 
with a former Member of Congress who had been a member of 
the Denver convention. The only part of that interview that 
interested me and that I wanted to bring out was the point in 
regard to free lumber, and to bring out the fact that we in 
North Dakota and in the other prairie States were not un- 
friendly, and that our party was not unfriendly, to that doctrine. 
However, the whole of the interview was read. In other parts 
of the interview there was criticism of certain Senators and 
certain delegates to that convention. I have very much re- 
gretted that that part of the interview was read, and I did not 
wish to have this extra session pass without stating to the Senate 
that I had no sympathy with that criticism of those Senators, 
and that I did not then approve, and do not approve now, of 
that criticism, and, so far as it can be done at this late day, I 
wish to withdraw that part of that clipping. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr, President, I was surprised when I was 
informed that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON] 
had put in the Rxconb some newspaper squib that seemed to be 
reflective upon me and upon other Senators who were mentioned. 
I got up, without having read it, and made some observations 
which are in the Recorp. The Senator from North Dakota has 
acted so gentlemanly about it that I haye not a particle of feel- 
ing against him, nor would I have deemed the matter worthy 
of notice at all except that it seemed to have the aspect of an 
intentional thing. I do not care anything about it. I will not 
take the time nor weary the patience of the Senate to point out 
the error that is in it. If I have not character enough to live 


under a little thing like that, I deserve to die. 


HOUR OF MEETING TUESDAY. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day, 
it adjourn to meet to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9135) to raise revenue for the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11570) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill just received from the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11570) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. GALLINGFER, and Mr. Cray conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KEAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, August 3, 1909, at 10 o’clock a. m, 
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CONFIRMATIONS, Z , 4 ya 40, a ns 43, 44, 45, 46, — ’ 5 28 5 a 55 S 9 = 
7 iv i „ , , 59, , 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, „ , ’ 135 75, 
Beccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 2, 1909. 76, 77. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, S. 84, S. SG. 87. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93. 94, 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
B. Frank Harris to be collector of customs for the district of | 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
CAVALRY ARM. 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, a 125 
3 2 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, „ 3 
Second Lieut. Robert R. Love to be first lieutenant. 180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, and 
INFANTRY ARM, 194; and agree to the same. 
Capt. Lucius L. Durfee to be major. Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
Capt. Charles G. Dwyer to be major. agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Benteen to be captain. agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 
First Lieut. Charles W. Weeks to be captain. strike out the word “therein” and insert in lieu thereof the 
Second Lieut. Campbell B. Hodges to be first lieutenant. words “in this act;” and the Senate agree to the same. 
Second Lieut. Benjamin F. McClellan to be first lieutenant, Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
MEDICAL CORPS agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
> agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 13 
Capt. Charles R. Reynolds to be major. strike out the words “of the body of the textile; in line 14, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. aer the won parto insert the words “of the body of the 
ommander Reynold T. Hall to be a captain. extile;” and the Senate agree to the same. 
a aera He dert O. Dunn to be a 5 Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
Lieut. Commander Archibald H. Scales to be a commander. | agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
Asst. Naval Constructor John E. Bailey to be a naval con- agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 9 
structor. strike out the word “of,” after the word “by,” and insert in 
POSTMASTERS. lieu thereof the word “or;” and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
NEW YORK. disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
Justin B. Andrews, at Massena, N. Y. agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 4 
Frank G. Fuller, at Broadalbin, N. Y. e no the words “ The same A oie in lieu thereof the 
> i word “Glass,” so as to read: “Glass, of all kinds; and the 
EPE eae biotin, st ame NES, Resale name to the same: 
C gy Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its dis- 
NORTH DAKOTA, agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
James I. Cubbison, at Minnewaukan, N, Dak. agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2, 
page 31, strike out the comma after the word“ plates; in the 
same line strike out the word “ therefor; ” and the Senate agree 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. to the same. 
Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
Monpay, August 2, 1909. eee to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
’ agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 12, 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. after the comma after the word “ tables,” insert the words in- 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. cluding balls; in li 1 8 y 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 31, 1909, | Pane ot n line 13 strike out the words “including 
was read and approved. alls; an e Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 182: That the House recede from its 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE—URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 8 bes the amendment of the Senate numbered 182, 
message from Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, | 22d agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
ee beta tip liad bad passed with 3 bill of of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of That all articles, except rice, the growth, product, or manu- 
Representatives was requested: facture of the United States and its possessions, to which the 


II. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
order on that report. 

Mr. TAWNEY. This is not a report, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. It is a House bill with Senate amend- 
ments. I want to ask unanimous consent to disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

Mr. MURPHY. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will object right now, without 
saying anything more about it. 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 9135, an act to raise revenue for the Philippine 
Islands, and other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9135) to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
o 5 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

ollows: $ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 


Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 


customs tariff in force in the United States is applied and upon 
which no drawback of customs duties has been allowed therein, 
going into the Philippine Islands, shall hereafter be admitted 
therein free of customs duty when the same are shipped directly 
from the country of origin to the country of destination: Pro- 
vided, That direct shipment shall include shipment in bond 
through foreign territory contiguous to the United States. Said 
articles shall be as originally packed without having been 
opened or in any manner changed in condition: Provided, how- 
ever, That if such articles shall become unpacked while en 
route by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or so damaged as 
to necessitate their repacking, the same shall be admitted free 
of duty upon satisfactory proof that the unpacking occurred 
through accident or necessity, and that the merchandise in- 
volved is the identical merchandise originally shipped from the 
United States or its possessions, as hereinbefore provided, and 
that its condition has not been changed except for such damage 
as may have been sustained.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


— 


E. J. HII I, 
J. C. NEEDHAM, 
Epwarp W. Pov, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. B. HEYBURN, 
H. C. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House of Representatives at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on bill H. R. 9135, entitled “An act to 


16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 
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poses,” submit the following statement, showing the effect of the 
agreement reached by the conferees: 

The bill was originally drawn by the insular officials, after 
protracted hearings in the city of Manila, and in form and 
methods of expression was in accordance with the ideas pre- 
vailing there, the evident purpose being to eliminate all surplus 
words and using a form of punctuation differing materially 
from that adopted in the framing of tariff bills here. ; 

When the bill was submitted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, many changes in punctuation, etc., were made, but pe- 
culiar expressions and the substitution of “notes” for “ pro- 
visos” were permitted to stand. 

When the bill went to the Senate and was referred to the 
Committee on Philippines, a large number of these changes were 
reversed. In addition to that two new sections were inserted 
as amendments, which, to a very large degree, necessitated the 
renumbering of the paragraphs. 

As a result of these changes 194 amendments in all were made 
by the Senate, of which 58 were caused by renumbering of para- 
graphs, 24 by changes in punctuation (semicolons being substi- 
tuted for commas and the reverse), and 88 amendments were 
made in phraseology only, “or” being substituted for “and” 
and “and” for “or,” “ provisos” being substituted for“ notes.” 
New cross references were caused by the renumbering of the 
sections. The transposition of words, elimination of surplus 
words, and in some cases the consolidation of paragraphs or sub- 
headings were made, but none of these changes in any way 
affect the rates of duties fixed in the bill by the two Houses. 

There remain, therefore, 24 effective amendments on which 
final agreement has been reached affecting the general scope of 
the bill, as follows: 

Amendments Nos. 1 and 182 are substitutes for sections 1 and 
2 of the House bill, and, together with a new section, 12, are 
made necessary by the new trade relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands, provided for in the general 
tariff bill now under consideration by Congress. 

The Senate amendments are agreed to with amendments pro- 
viding for free admission to the Philippines of all articles, ex- 
cept rice, which are the growth, product, or manufacture of the 
United States or its possessions where the general tariff laws 
of the United States are in force. 

No. 6 removes from the list of prohibited importations dyna- 
mite, gunpowder, firearms, etc., when imported by or for the 
use of the United States or insular governments, 

Agreed to with an amendment in phraseology. - 

No. 12, like No. 1, is to make the act conform to the provi- 
sions of the new tariff law of the United States. 

No. 13 increases the duty on cement from 6 cents to 16 cents 
per hundred kilos, which is nearly equivalent to the duty pro- 
yided for in the United States tariff. 

No. 16, by the insertion of the words “ unmounted and unset,” 
separates imitations of precious and semiprecious stones and 
pearls from finished jewelry. 

No. 21 consolidates two paragraphs covering rails, cross-ties, 
switches, etc., into one, and brings both to the lowest rate of 
duty, 40 cents per hundred kilos, a reduction of 5 cents per hun- 
dred kilos, 

No. 127 takes “ Petroleum, crude and refined, and the produc- 
tions thereof” from the free list, and No. 19 makes them dutia- 
ble with tar, pitch, and oils at 25 cents per hundred kilos, or 
about 10 per cent ad valorem for illuminating oil. 

No. 44 is necessitated by the changes in Nos. 19 and 127. 

No. 47 makes match stfcks dutiable at the same rate as 
matches, at 20 cents per kilo. 

No. 109 increases the duty on mother-of-pearl buttons from 
$1.30 to $1.50 per kilo. 

No. 111 makes the minimum ad valorem on pearl buttons 50 
per cent, and No. 112 fixes a minimum ad valorem on other 
kinds of buttons at 25 per cent. These changes were adopted 
at the request of the governor-general and Philippine Commis- 
sion, cabled from Manila. 

No. 122 strikes out the definition of wrapper tobacco and pro- 
vides the same rate of duty for wrapper and filler tobacco at 
the wrapper rate, and further equalizes the duties on tobacco 
and manufactures of tobacco with the duties charged on like 
products in the United States. 

No. 155 strikes out paragraph 337, under which supplies and 
materials imported by or for the use of the United States Gov- 
ernment or the government of the Philippines would be admitted 
free of duty under certain conditions. 

Nos. 186, 187, 188, 189, and 190 strike out the export duties at 
varying rates on tobacco, from different provinces, and the re- 
quirement for certificates of origin. : 

No. 191 provides for a uniform and lower export duty on to- 
bacco, manufactured and unmanufactured. 


No. 192 strikes out the export duty on shells of all kinds. 
No. 194 exempts “cement” from wharfage charges on ex- 
portation from the Philippine Islands, 


E. J. Hit, 

J. C. NEEDHAM, 

Epwarp W. Pou, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the statement is a full explanation 
of all amendments affecting the character of the bill. One hun- 
dred and seventy of the amendments absolutely did not affect 
the character of the bill, being changes in commas and semi- 
colons, and mere matters of phraseology—simply a matter of 
taste in the English language, and purely informal. If any 
gentleman wishes to ask any questions as to the others, which 
are fully explained in the statement, I will be glad to answer, 
It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. I understand that with this new arrange- 
ment with the Philippine Islands we have increased the duty 
on structural steel going into those islands. 

Mr. HILL. That has not entered into this proposition at all. 
It is all in the Payne tariff bill. It has not entered into this 
proposition now before the House. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Does the new tariff arrangement with the 
Philippine Islands, which we are now about to inaugurate, in- 
crease the cost to those people? 

Mr. HILL. That has nothing to do with the measure now 
pending. That is provided for in the Payne tariff bill. That 
is not a subject of conference in this bill. 

Mr. GILLESPIE. Then there is nothing in this bill that will 
increase the cost to those people of any American manufac- 
tures? 

Mr. HILL. There is nothing in the conference report that 
will either increase or decrease it. It does not touch it at all. 
It has no relation in any way, shape, or manner, 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no other inquiries to be made, I will 
ask for a vote. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I notice there are a very large number of amend- 
ments put in by the Senate which are agreed to by the House. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Formal or informal amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. The same thing happened in reference to the 
general tariff bill. Now, I have always recognized the useful- 
ness of the distinguished body at the other end of the Capitol in 
crossing the “ts” and dotting the “i’s” in bills where we had 
omitted to do that. But is it not possible for the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House to properly punctuate a bill, to 
properly divide it into sections, or properly paragraph it? Must 
we in all of these cases go to the Senate to have these gram- 
matical forms put in proper shape? 

Mr. HILL. It is entirely possible, Mr. Speaker, and it is sus- 
ceptible of perfect explanation. The bill was drawn originally 
in Manila after public hearings of six months or more. It was 
drawn on a different basis than that on which we are in the 
habit of drawing bills. It left out many words which would 
have been put in it if it had been drawn here. It came to the 
Ways and Means Committee and was changed in accordance 
with the American method. “And” was inserted in many cases, 
semicolons stricken out, and commas put in. Every change of 
that kind necessitated at the end of the sentences the insertion 
of the word “and,” including the final article named. It went 
back to the Senate and the customs authorities of the Philip- 
pine Islands requested that those things might be changed in ac- 
cordance with their practice, and as it was purely a matter of 
taste, your conference committee did not deem it wise to raise 
an issue on an unimportant and inconsequential matter, and 
we were all agreed in regard to it. 

Mr. MANN. But the Committee on Ways and Means did 
raise an issue? 

Mr. HILL. We raised it in accordance with the American 
method. ' 

Mr. MANN. You had a report before you, and you changed 
it for reasons which seemed good to you. Thereupon the Senate 
changed it back, and you quietly acquiesced in their forms. 

Mr. PAYNE. Where a great statesman has gone through a 
bill and put in a comma where it does not make any difference 
as to the whether it is there or not, and he believe that that isa 
matter of statesmanship, would you deprive him of it? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] did 
not hear me state a while ago that I had often found the dis- 
tinguished body at the other end of the Capitol crossed “t's” 
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and dotted “i's,” and I could not see why the House let the 
Senate change the bill as they pleased. 

Mr. HILL. In reply to that, I would state that if the law 
was to be administered here the House conferees would prob- 
ably not have conceded on the question of commas; but as it 
was the wish of the parties who were to administer the law, 
10,000 miles from here, we were willing that the punctuation 
should be in accordance with their views, and we very gener- 
ously conceded their request. 

Mr. MANN. Then I presume it was not until the committee 
went into conference that they understood this law was to be 
administered at Manila, and not in the United States? 

Mr. SHARP. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
for information, Whether there is any change made in these 
amendments affecting the importation of cigars, as to the 
amount? 

Mr. HILL. Oh, not at all. That is disposed of in the Payne 
tariff bill. This has no reference to any question of that kind. 
Mr. Speaker, if there are no other inquiries, I will call for a 
vote, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the conference report 
is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Hitt, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


DAM ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER BETWEEN EDGUFIELD COUNTY, S. C., 
AND COLUMBIA COUNTY, GA. 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize the building of a dam across the 
Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, between the 
counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga. 


Be it enacted, etc., That J. L. Hankinson, N. B. Dial, and their 
associates, their successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Savannah 
River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, between the counties of 

field, S. C., and Columbia, Ga., in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across 
navigable waters,” approved June 21, 1906. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have the gentleman make a statement to the House in reference 
to this bill. r 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
which was introduced at the last session of Congress and also 
introduced at this session of Congress. I make this request be- 
cause there is no committee to which this bill can be referred, 
as the committee has not yet been appointed. A similar bill 
introduced in the Senate has been favorably considered by the 
committee which had it in charge, and the bill is now upon the 
calendar with a favorable report. Without violating the rules, 
I can state that it would have been considered by the Senate 
but for the unanimous-consent agreement in that body not to 
take up any matters not affecting the tariff until that question 
was disposed of. It appears from the statement made by the 
chairman of the committee in the Senate and by the gentleman 
making the report that it is very urgent that this bill should 
pass. Those who are interested in the project have a great 
deal at stake, and unless the bill pass before the next session of 
Congress their valuable rights will be seriously injured. I do 
not mean the right to construct the dam, but their property 
rights, which are largely dependent upon the passage of the 
bill by Congress, and if it is not passed there will be a loss to 
the people who are interested in this development in the South. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Will the gentleman allow 
me a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Kindly tell us where the 
dam is to be located—near what city? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. - About 18 or 20 miles above 
Augusta. 

Mr, ALEXANDER of New York. How high is the dam to be? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not know; but it will be 
in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
chief engineer of the War Department. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Do you know the fall of 
the water or what power it will produce? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not know, 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Have you any idea what 
power will be furnished? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I do not know. If the gentle- 
man desires it, I will endeavor to get the information for him. 
It is a very important development. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. I do not intend to object. 
Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. This bill follows the rules pro- 


vided by Congress in a general act. It contains no special pro- 
vision or any exemption, and does not do anything except to 
comply absolutely with the law of Congress on this subject. I 
am perfectly satisfied that the rights of the Government will be 
fully preserved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if 
this bill has been before the Chief Engineer’s office? 


Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It was in the last session of 
Congress, and that office approved it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Is there a dam below the 
proposed dam? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No; I understand not. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. What improvements in the 
vicinity have been made in the navigation of the river? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. They are all below Augusta. 
This will not interfere with the navigation of the river at all. 
The people of that section, on both sides of the river, interested 
in the navigation below desire this bill to be passed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. No dam exists below that? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No, sir, as I am informed; and 
my information is correct. 

Mr. KEIFER. How far is this dam above the point where 
navigation goes on now? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Twenty or 25 miles. 

Mr. KEIFER. Has there been in past years any navigation 
of smaller boats above Edgefield? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. None except small rafts. 

Mr. KEIFER. And it is intended above Edgefield to build a 
dam? As I understand, this dam is to be located on the Savan- 
nah River. Is there any navigation where this dam is proposed 
to be located? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. No, I understand not, except by 
rafts and flatboats. 

Mr. KEIFER. Has there not been small craft, steamboats, 
that run up there, and has not there been a dispute going on 
for fifty years about making the river so that they get naviga- 
tion up there? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I understand not, from gentle- 
men who reside there. 

Mr. KEIFER. I happen to know something about it, because 
of being located on the Savannah River at one time during the 
Spanish war. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Below Augusta? 

Mr. KEIFER. Of course, below that; but it was not so far 
below but what we had an understanding that there was diffi- 
culty about navigation farther up the river. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman will understand 
that this dam will not be so constructed as to interfere with 
navigation. If it does, the War Department will not sanction it. 

Mr. KEIFER. I understand the bill provides that the dam is 
to be constructed in accordance with an existing law of Con- 


88. 
5 BARTLET! of Georgia. And in accordance with the 
rules and regulations prescribed by the War Department. 

Mr. KEIFER. Iam not very familiar with that law, but does 
that in all cases provide for any right of navigation? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, yes; that is fully covered in the law. 

Mr. KEIFER. I will not object, but I think it is a dangerous 
way to legislate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. For what purpose is this dam to be 
built? Who is to be served by the water power? * 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Why, the people. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What people? That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. On both sides of the river, 
both in Georgia and South Carolina. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What are they doing; manufacturing, or 
building railroads, or what? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. They are engaged in develop- 
ing power for the purpose of conveying it to those who will use 
it in manufacturing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How will that affect the dam now owned 
by the cotton spinners of Augusta? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is it above or below? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Above it, 25 miles. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Above the dam? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Above Augusta, where the dam 
is to develop the water power. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman does not know who is to 
be served by that water power? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Well, the people who are—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The people” is a very indefinite term. 
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Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The people of Augusta and 
Elberton; the people on both sides of the river, both in South 


Carolina and Georgia. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is a corporation building it? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. It can do so. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman give the name of the 
corporation, please? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The people of Georgia and 
South Carolina have their money in it. They have already put 
their money into it for the purpose of improving the water 
power for the benefit of the community. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Can I get the name of the cerporation 
that is building it? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The bill states the names—Mr. 
Hankinson, Mr. Dial, and their associates. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Have the people of Augusta consented 
to it? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. There is no objection here. 
The gentleman who represents the district in which the city 
of Augusta is makes no objection to it. It will be of benefit 
to Augusta. 

Mr. PARKER. Has there been any report on this bill by a 
committee? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes; at the last session of Con- 
gress. Not at this session, of course. 

Mr. PARKER. In favor of it? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Will the gentleman state what is the rea- 
son why this should be taken up out of its order in this way? 
There are any number of applications here for water power, 
and the committee has withheld its report. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I undertook to give the reason 
for it. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I was not in the Hall when the gentleman 
did that. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The reason is that this bill was 
expected to pass at the last session of Congress. Contracts 
have been made in that expectation, and if the bill is not passed 
until the next session of Congress, these rights of individuals 
and their interests will be not only jeopardized, but sacrificed. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That is very likely so; but I have a case 
in which constituents of mine have spent $75,000 in working on 
a proposition, and their rights to build a dam expired this sum- 
mer, but the committee has not reported any bill in their favor. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will aid the gentleman all I 
can in giving the bill progress. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I want to know why one proposition should 
have this special attention and not another. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will say that I will give the 
gentleman all the assistance in my power. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think it only fair to the House 
that I should make a short statement in relation to this bill. 
There are some eight or ten bills which have been introduced 
into the House providing for the construction of dams. Four of 
these are for the construction of dams across the Savannah 
River, the same river that this dam is proposed for. We have 
informed all gentlemen that there would be no dam legislation 
until the question was settled as to the terms upon which legis- 
lation would be granted, a controversy having arisen between 

e last Congress and President Roosevelt as to the terms, 

In this particular case, I may say that the gentlemen to whom 
the franchise runs state that they have invested all of their 
means in obtaining options on the land; that if the permission 
is granted by Congress they have the arrangement made for the 
money with which to construct the dam. If the permission is 
not granted, they say their options will expire and the men will 
be ruined. 

This is one of these cases which in a way appeals to the 
sympathy of men, and I must confess to a certain degree ap- 
peals to my sympathy. I understand, after talking with the 
present President, that he is inclined to think—not to state it 
more strongly—that Congress is not entitled in granting per- 
mits for the construction of a dam to charge for that right 
upon the theory that the Government is the owner of any- 
thing, and probably—I say probably—if a dam bill like this 
were passed it would not be vetoed by the President. 

So far as the construction of a dam is concerned, so far as 
serving the interests of the country is concerned, in the way 
of navigation, that is amply provided for in the general law 
upon the subject, leaving it entirely to the War Department; 
in the first place, where the dam can be constructed, how it 
can be constructed, and reserving to the War Department 


authority to require changes to be made for the construction, 
and reserving to Congress at all times the authority it has to 
require changes to be made and to require the dam to be 
removed without any expense to the Government. 

But for the reason that has been given, the position that 
these gentlemen are in, it having been impossible to pass the 
bill at the last session of Congress, they being in a place 
where their money is invested and the fact that they will lose 
the investment if that authority is not granted now, after 
stating the situation to the House, I shall not object. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If the gentleman will allow me a question, 
can not Congress at its next session, when this matter has been 
determined, grant the same franchise and preserve the equi- 
ties, although the franchise may now lapse? > 

Mr. MANN. I may say that these people have no franchise; 
they haye an option on certain lands which it is necessary to 
have on each side of the river in order to obtain the water 
power. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. They have to get the consent of Congress? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; without the consent of Congress all the 
money that they have paid for options is gone. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Can not they buy the land and then wait 
until next winter? 

Mr. MANN. They can not get the money with which to carry 
out the options on the land unless they have the authority to 
build the dam. They say that if they have the authority to 
build the dam they can get the money. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Does the gentleman, as a member of the 
committee having charge of the legislation, think that such an 
equity, when they have not invested the money, is any stronger 
than the equities of the case where the money has been invested 
and the land has already been bought and the right granted by 
Congress to construct a dam has simply expired by limitation? 

Mr. MANN. On the gentleman’s question I should say that 
they did not have any stronger equities, and not as strong. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. And yet a bill of that kind can not get 
out of your committee because there was to be no legislation. 

Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, there has been no 
committee. E 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I mean at the last session. 

Mr. MANN. At the last session we determined not to re- 
port bills out because the President had announced that he 
would veto any bill that did come out, and the committee 
wanted to investigate the general subject before reporting any 
more bills. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I thought that perhaps it would be fairer 
if this were allowed to wait and all take the same course after 
the committee has investigated, because these gentlemen can 
lose at best only an option. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Oh, I beg the gentleman's par- 
don. They have invested from seventy-five to ninety thousand 
dollars in money already, and they would lose that. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. In my case my constituents have invested 
over $75,000 in money; they have bought the land. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, in 
the present situation I should think his people would be very 
likely to be safe if they own the land, because I judge that at 
the next session of Congress there will be no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at the proper form of legislation and that the President is 
not going to insist. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I accepted that representation from a 
prominent member of the gentleman’s committee, and did not 
present my case. I took the word of that Member that the 
equities would be preserved and that no one else would be 
permitted to come in and get a franchise on that particular site 
ahead of us. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think the gentleman who gave the gentle- 
man the information was justified in making the statement, and 
that the gentleman is right about his bill also. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Illinois state 
why this bill was not included in the omnibus bill? 

Mr. MANN. We did not include any dam bills in the omni- 
bus bill. We included only bridge bills. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. What rights are reseryed 
to the Government under these bills? 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is a general law in relation to the con- 
struction of dams providing that when Congress grants au- 
thority for the construction of a dam it shall be constructed in 
accerdance with that law. That refers to the War Depart- 
ment, the Chief of Engineers, and the Secretary of War the 
authority to approve the plans or to refuse to approve the 
plans, to make such requirements as they may please with 
reference to the plans, to require the parties to put such water 
power at the disposal of the Government as they may require, 
to require such accessory plant to be constructed for the pur- 
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pose of furnishing navigation as the War Department may re- 
quire, authorizing the War Department at any time to 

these at the expense of the owners of the dam. The rights of 
the Government in that respect, I may say to the gentleman 
from New York, are, I think, as fully conserved as it is possi- 
ble to conserve them. The original bill on that was prepared 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the 
War Department together, 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. One other question. What 
rights have been conserved with reference to paying the Gov- 
ernment for the use of the water? 

Mr. MANN. The only rights that the Government reserves 
as to the question of rates which may be charged for the 
power is that the Secretary of War, in my opinion, may impose 
that as a condition, in the first instance, for granting the ap- 
proyal of the plans, and, in the second instance, we reserve 
the right, without any liability on the part of the Government, 
to amend the act at any time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. The reservation of these 
power rights are sufficiently broad, then, to allow the War De- 
partment, before permitting the construction of the dam, to fix 
certain rates for the use of the water. Is that true? 

Mr. MANN. That is my own opinion in reference to it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Has there been any test 
case on that point? 

Mr. MANN. No; there haye been no test case on that point. 
The gentleman knows that the general dam law is only a few 
years old. There have been very few dams constructed under it, 
because its provisions are very onerous. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. The purpose of my question 
was simply to learn from the gentleman who is so thoroughly 
familiar with the law whether anything yet has been done by 
the Government toward fixing rates for the use of water. 

Mr. MANN. Nothing has been done, There has been no case 
yet where it was desirable to fix the rates. On the contrary, in 
every case that has been up yet it has been more desirable to 
have the water power developed than it was to prevent the de- 
velopments, because in none of these cases is there any possi- 
bility of really injuring navigation. The gentleman knows that 
on matters that really affect navigation in connection with im- 
provements of rivers and harbors, the committee, of which I 
sincerely hope the distinguished gentleman will be chairman, 
has jurisdiction. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. One other question. Has 
the bill offered by the gentleman from Georgia been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce? 

Mr. MANN. It has not been before the committee at the 
present session. It was not reported at the last session because 
the committee reported no bills. It did receive the favorable 
consideration of the War Department, and has now been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Has it received the favor- 
able consideration of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. MANN. As far as my own judgment is concerned, I 
think it is a bill that ought to pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
one question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 

II. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia, a motion to recon- 
sider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota demands 
the regular order. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The committees were called. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speak- 
er's table the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 11570) reported to the 
House from the Senate this morning with amendments and refer 
the same to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
take from the Speaker's table the urgent deficiency bill, with 
Senate amendments, and refer the same to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
11570, the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Are we going to have plenty of time 
for debating these things? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There will be none unless the House de- 
mands it, except under the five-minute rule, but there will be 
time enough for debate under the five-minute rule. I will say 
there will be no disposition to cut off debate—— 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules, the bill having been re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, with Senate amendments containing provisions that 
would require consideration there, the Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota to the fact that it is 
subject to general debate. Of course general debate is entirely 
in the power of the House whether it shall be long or short. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want to state just 
exactly what I want. I do not care a cent about general de- 
bate, but I do not want to be cut off with five minutes in de- 
bating one of these amendments, if it takes more than five 
minutes to debate it, because some of these amendments I in- 
tend to fight to the jumping-off place. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I think the gentleman will agree generally 
that with bills I have been in charge of in the Committee of 
the Whole House there has been no captious disposition on 
my part to cut off a Member who had anything to say ger- 
mane and pertinent to a paragraph or amendment, and I do 
not intend to do it in this case. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, say half an hour on a side 
for general debate. 

Mr. TAWNEY. So far as I am concerned, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not think there is anybody on this side who wants any 
time, but if the gentleman from Missouri wants half an hour 
for general debate, well and good. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Minnesota will consent to thirty minutes on a side. We may 
not want to use that much time. 

Mr. TAWNBY. Well, pending my motion, Mr. Speaker, then 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to this bill be limited to one hour, thirty 
minutes on a side, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVING- 
ston] to control the time on that side and myself to control the 
time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that general debate in Committee of the Whole 
House upon the Senate amendments to the urgent deficiency bill 
be limited to one hour, one-half to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and one-half by the gentleman from 
Georgia. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11570), the urgent deficiency bill, Mr. Haw- 
LEY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11570) m a 
eae in appropriations foe A 
ses. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
jeu Mr. Chairman, I reserve the time allowed to 

side. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Srus]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I rather want to ask some ques- 
tions than otherwise. I have not had an opportunity to read 
over this bill, but I see in the newspapers that there is a pro- 
vision or an appropriation for an automobile for the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and one for the Speaker of the House. 
I ask the Chairman if that is true? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is the fact. 

Mr. SIMS, Mr. Chairman, I have not taken the floor for 
the purpose of criticising particularly these appropriations as 
applying to these two officers. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, in justice to the Speaker of the House, 
that he informed me on yesterday that that provision was in- 
serted by the Senate as an amendment to this bill without his 
. or without any intimation from him that he de- 
sired it. 

Mr. SIMS. I had heard that, and I had no doubt of that 
being the fact, and I want to say, Mr. Chairman, after a service 
of twelve years in this House, that in justice to the Speaker of 
the House and the chairman of this committee, I think they try 
to be real guardians of the public Treasury. 
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They do not want extravagance. They may sometimes have 
to yield to it or be embarrassed, perhaps. But what I wish to 
discuss particularly is this: I see automobiles almost every day 
over this city being used, as far as I can tell, by individuals for 
private purposes; they have the brand of the Government on 
them. There is a case that I have seen perhapstwenty times during 
the month of July, of a large, elegant, expensive automobile, so 
far as I can determine from appearances, standing on Nine- 
teenth street, right in front of house No. 1707 or 1709—I can not 
tell which. I do not know who lives there. I do not know who 
uses that automoble; but it is often there in the afternoon 
when I go home, and it is often there when I walk down to get 
the car coming here in the morning. It has on it “ United 
States Quartermaster's Department.” I want to know what 
right, and upon what authority, and what is the object and pur- 
pose of appropriating the taxes of this country to furnish an 
expensive automobile for some staff officer to travel from the 
War Department building to his private home and return, and 
leave it out there all night, taking the weather as it comes. 
These machines are very expensive to maintain, as well as being 
very expensive to purchase. I was told by a Member of this 
House—I will not use his name, as I have not had permission 
to do so—that some 40 automobiles have been purchased through 
or by or for the Quartermaster’s Department. Pray tell me 
what is the object and purpose of furnishing such extravagant 
means of transportation from a man’s private home to his office 
or place of official business in the city of Washington? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the gentleman will yield, I happened to 
be talking about this matter in the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and my impression is that the assistant quartermaster told me 
that all the machines in his department were six. I think the 
gentleman's criticism upon the automobile standing before a 
certain house on Nineteenth street depends on the person who 
lives there. 

The Government has been engaged in the past month in the 
test of the Wright machine at Fort Myer, and the quartermas- 
ter has furnished to the Government experts detailed to attend 
those flights and to look out for the time when the official tests 
would be made, automobiles to follow the car, or to go to Fort 
Myer and engage in that work, and it may be that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee saw an automobile standing in front of 
the house of one of these officers that had been so detailed. I 
do not object to the gentleman’s criticism of the use of these 
machines by private individuals. 

Mr. MANN, I do not know whether any gentleman has had 
the good fortune to walk home from Fort Myer, as I did and 
as many other Members did a few nights ago, but if so he 
would have appreciated an automobile. 

Mr. SIMS. I did not have the misfortune to be there. That 
automobile is No, 2303, “ United States Quartermaster’s De- 
partment.” I do not know whether any of the gentlemen de- 
tailed to witness these flights of the flying machine had charge 
of this automobile or not; but, Mr. Chairman, we pay only $8 
to $12 a month to war widows for pensions, while it will take 
more than that to maintain each one of these automobiles. I 
think that we are guilty of great extravagance. Members of this 
House walk home, walk to the departments, or get on a street 
car, or pay their own way, whatever the means of transporta- 
tion. No wonder that employees of the executive department, 
many of them, have gotten so that they do not feel very much 
respect for Members of the House, when they are furnished 
facilities for traveling that raise them socially in the estima- 
tion of themselves, as well as other people, paid out of public 
taxation, far above the plane that Members are able to main- 
tain. I do not see why we do it. I do not see why the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committeee, if he permits it, does 
so, because I know in his heart he does not approve any such 
unnecessary use of public money. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Is the gentleman aware of the way in which 
the War Department and Quartermaster’s Department obtain 
these automobiles? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know. 

Mr. TAWNEY. They are purchased out of the lump sum ap- 
propriations for transportation of the army, which is carried in 
the army appropriation bill. There is no specific authority. 

Mr. SIMS. And that being a matter over which the chairman 
of this committee has no supervision, he is therefore not respon- 
sible. I know it is often embarrassing to the majority of the 


House to criticise the action of the executive departments, but 
we have got a minority over on this side, and I do not see much 
other practical use we can be except to point out what the ma- 
jority fails to do, and call the publie’s attention to the matter 
with the hope that there will be a reform after a while. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 
they do accomplish. 


Call attention to some of the iniquities that 


Mr. SIMS. And to some of the things they fail to do. My 
opposition to this provision is not on account of any prejudice 
against automobiles as instruments, I think the way they are 
often used in the crowded streets of the cities is not only dan- 
gerous but a nuisance. But if these gentlemen in the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department have to have transportation to 
their homes and that transportation has to be paid for by the 
Government, let them use an ordinary carriage. 

I want to say that I do not believe that the Speaker of this 
House sympathizes with this appropriation at all, and I do not 
think that he cares for any such extravagance. I want to state 
what I saw him do. I have often told it before, because I think 
it to be a good example for the youth of the country. I had the 
pleasure and honor to go with the Speaker once into a shop 
down in this city both of us on the same mission—that of buying 
some underwear. 


A gentleman without the color of blood in his face, and who 
looked like he had never had a day’s good health in his life, 
wanted the Speaker to buy underwear of a particular style for 
its sanitary effect, and said to him that he had worn it, and 
since he had his own health had been superb. It was worth $7 
a suit. The Speaker very courteously heard him through, and 
then said: “Give me dollar and a half suits; they are good 
enough for me.” And he bought suits of underwear at $1.50 
instead of taking the $7 suits. I looked at the Speaker, over 70 
years of age, with the bloom of youth in his face, wearing suits 
costing $3, while here was this clerk wearing $7 suits, who was 
probably not getting $40 a week salary. I do not believe the 
Speaker wants an automobile at public expense. 

Mr. MANN. He has one which he bought at his own expense. 

Mr. SIMS. I believe the Speaker of this House and the chair- 
man of this committee have just as much right to ride in these 
expensive machines as any other public official at government 
expense, and that they should have the privilege to use them 
if these other officials are to have them; but I am opposed to 
taxing the people to furnish automobiles to any public official. 

I know how embarrassing it was for the majority to criticise 
the $12,000 appropriation for the two automobiles for the Presi- 
dent, and it was insisted at the time that he should have them 
on account of it being inconvenient for him to ride in an ordi- 
nary carriage. We bought two $6,000 automobiles for him on 
that account, while he has been riding horseback and playing 
golf ever since. I know how embarrassing it is while heads of 
departments, from the President down, indulge in these extrava- 
gances while they are cutting down the salaries of $1,200 clerks; 
but I can not see why we may not draw the line and stop fur- 
nishing expensive, high-priced automobiles to mere department 
chiefs to go to their private homes. 

For the sake of good example, let us not agree to the Senate 
provision for an automobile for the Vice-President and the 
Speaker of this House, not that they are not as much entitled 
to them and much more than many others that are getting 
them at the Government's expense, but it is time that we put 
an end to these unnecessary and useless extravagances. It is 
an example that will have a bad effect on our country. This 
is a Republic, a simple Republic, and I am getting tired of 
aping the ways of royalty. Turn your back on all this ex- 
travagance, which will only lead to more extravagance. The 
other day an old clerk came to me who had been in the In- 
terior Department for about sixteen years, and told me his 
record was absolutely good, that he was counted an authority 
on the work he did, for which he had been getting $1,200 a 
year, and that he had been cut down in salary to $900, a 
reduction of $300, or 25 per cent of his salary had been lopped 
off at once. 

“Why did they do it?” I asked. He did not know. “Did 
your chief make an explanation?” “He did not; but there 
is so much newspaper talk around that the knife is going to 
be applied and expenses are going to be reduced.” Think of 
cutting a $1,200 man down to $900, a man who has been in the 
service sixteen years, while we are paying $12,000 for pleasure 
craft for the President, and now propose $6,000 each for the 
presiding officer of the other body and the presiding officer 
of this. Why, Quartermaster’s Department automobiles are 
so thick in the streets of Washington that you have to dodge 
them if you are on the street. Sunday afternoon I took the 
number of one, and I did not go a hundred yards farther 
until I came to Dupont Circle and had to get out of the way 
of another one with United States Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment” on it. 

Mr. MANN. Why does the gentleman live in such an ex- 
pensive and aristocratic quarter of the city? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not live there, but have to walk through it. 

Mr. MANN. How can the gentleman afford to live up there? 
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Mr. SIMS. It is a little hard to have to dodge government 
automobiles. I do not care how many individuals may have, 
if they pay for them, for that is not the business of the public; 
but why do you want to tax the people for such things while 
you are paying pensions of six, eight, and twelve dollars a 
month to widows of soldiers, when the maintenance of one of 
these automobiles will exceed perhaps any pension given to a 
private soldier in the United States? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. The impression the gentleman 
has in reference to the vast number of automobiles in the War 
Department is evidently not founded on the exact facts. There 
are, I am informed, in actual service only four such automo- 
biles in the War Department in the city of Washington. One 
of those automobiles is attached to the War College, one is used 
by the attending surgeon of the War Department in this city, 
another is the automobile ambulance, and the fourth is used 
by the Secretary of War. There are in addition to that two 
automobiles that have been turned in from the service in Cuba, 
which are now in the course of repair and, I believe, not in 
active service. 

Mr. SIMS. Can the gentleman tell me who is using 2303, 
that is on Nineteenth street almost as regularly as the sun goes 
up and down? 

Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. I assume that the automobile 
the gentleman refers to as standing on Nineteenth street is 
the one used by the attending surgeon, Doctor Davis, who re- 
sides at 1707. 

Mr. SIMS. A Member of the House told me that about 
40 automobiles have been bought through the Quartermaster’s 
Department. I do not know how many; but if there is only 

one for that purpose, does the gentleman indorse it? 

Mr. MANN. The farmers of my district have a great many 
more than that. 

Mr. SIMS. But they do not pay for them out of government 
money. 

1 LIVINGSTON. I have no further calls for time on this 
side. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know that I shall use any of the 
time on this side in general debate. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the Appropriation Committee a question or two. If I 
recall correctly, when this bill passed the House it carried a 
provision of $27,000 for the Attorney-General’s Department. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I see by one amendment, on page 18 of 
the bill, that that has been increased $21,725. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It must be correct, if it is in the bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. In other words, the Senate appropri- 
ation 

Mr. TAWNEY. These Senate amendments on page 18 are all 
for the salaries of the new officers connected with the customs 
court of appeals, authorized in the pending tariff bill. The ap- 
propriation for their salaries has no relation whatever to the 
$27,000 deficiency for compensation for assistants to the Attor- 
ney-General. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then the appropriation added by the 
Senate of $21,725 is for additional assistants to the Attorney- 
General to carry on the operations of the court of customs 
appeals? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; for the salaries of the necessary officers 
for the customs court. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a question. On page 3, 
beginning on line 5, there is a statement of an amendment “ for 
defraying the expenses of the next meeting of the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, to be held at 
Washington, D. C., in May, 1910, $15,000.” Can the gentleman 
state what the purpose of that meeting is and what the indus- 
trial property is that it is desired to protect? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say in answer to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that this is intended to defray the expenses of the 
international congress, which was invited to hold its meeting 
here in May, 1910. 'The congress is for the protection of inter- 
national industrial property. The work of the congress relates 
exclusively to patents, patent rights, patent laws, and copyright 
laws. There has been for a number of years an international 
congress, which now includes every important country in the 
world, for the consideration of these questions. These con- 
gresses are held under the provisions of an international agree- 
ment, to which all the principal nations of the world are parties. 
The delegates from the different countries meet from time to 
time for the purpose of considering what modifications in the 


patent laws and copyright laws of the various nations can be 
made so as to make them as nearly uniform as possible, and to 
give equal protection to the patentees, the owners of copyrights, 
and commercial names in the various nations that are parties 
to this convention. 

The next meeting is to be held here, and it is held here on the 
invitation of the President of the United States, extended to the 
congress in 1904 or 1906, I am not certain which. 

At the last session the congress accepted the invitation of 
the President of the United States to hold its next meeting 
here, and this appropriation is intended merely to provide such 
entertainment as has been extended to the congress by other 
nations heretofore. It relates exclusively to patents and copy- 
rights and the protection of commercial names. s 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman from Minne- 
sota allow me a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Does not the gentleman think it 
would be better for Congress to pass an act debarring all for- 
eigners from taking out patents in this country unless they com- 
ply with the laws, or, in other words, unless we have reci- 
procity between the United States and all those governments? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is one of the matters I am informed by 
the Commissioner of Patents that is to be considered at the 
next congress. It is an important congress, and some of the 
most important questions in relation to the subject of uniform 
patent laws in the principal nations of the world are to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting to be held in this city in the month 
of May, 1910. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is not it a fact that foreigners 
discriminate against us in this respect? For instance, they re- 
quire us to operate our patent within one, two, or three years 
or forfeit it, and require us to pay exorbitant fees in foreign 
countries, much larger fees than are required here. I do not 
believe it is practicable to have universal patent laws in 
various countries, but it is possible for the United States to 
assert its rights and require foreigners to pay the same amount 
of fees that we are required to pay there on the same article, 
and to have complete reciprocity of that kind. I do not believe 
that this international congress will accomplish anything any 
more than the peace congress accomplished. The more peace 
congresses we have, the greater navies we have to have, and 
the greater navies other countries have. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I may want a little more time. 
I find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 31, an amendment, 
page 5, after line 3, to insert authority to take a large sum 
from the fund appropriated for administering the denatured- 
alcohol law and transfer it to meet the expense of collecting the 
corporation tax. 

I received a letter some time ago from Connecticut stating 
it was evident that another body besides this one had ap- 
parently in the hot weather lost its sense of humor, for they 
had under consideration a bill the title of which was “to 
encourage home industries,” and then in the same bill they put 
a tax on the corporations which are carrying on these indus- 
tries, and the people of Connecticut did not see the humor of 
the situation. 

This proposition is to take away from the fund that is pro- 
vided for the development of the industrial arts of the United 
States and appropriate it for the purpose of collecting the taxes 
imposed on the industries of the United States. I want to call 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to this amend- 
ment and to express the hope that he will stand for retaining 
a reasonable proportion of that money, indeed whatever is 
necessary, to administer the denatured-alcohol law. I call at- 
sano to the very short debate in the Senate in regard to the 
matter. 

Now, a word or two in regard to it. The increase in the use 
of denatured alcohol during the past fiscal year has been nearly 
50 per cent over that of the year before, increasing from six 
and one-half million proof gallons to over 9,000,000 of proof 
gallons, the actual figures, being 4,556,019 wine gallons for the 
fiscal year of 1909 as against 3,821,451 wine gallons for the 
preceding year. : 

The reason for not having a greater increase, Mr. Chairman, 
is this: When the law was passed the estimated cost of de- 
natured alcohol was based on an average cost of corn for the 
preceding ten years of 32 cents a bushel on the farm. When 
I say to you that during the last three years the price of corn 
has risen from 32 cents to 65 cents and even to 85 cents a 
bushel, it will be seen that it is a good reason why the consump- 
tion of denatured alcohol has not been greater. I want to call 
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the attention of the Members of the House to another thing, 
and that is that denatured alcohol is now entering largely 
into the processes of manufacture of nearly a hundred of the 
leading industries in the United States. When the tariff bill 
was being made up last winter the committee asked the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to telegraph to the various con- 
sumers and ask them what the effect of the denatured-alcohol 
law had been upon their industries, and we got replies from 
all over the country. ‘The Payne bill was framed, so far as 
those industries were concerned, making full allowance in re- 
duced import duties because of the changes in cost of produc- 
tion which had been brought about because of the enactment 
of the law. For example, chloroform, which cost 60 cents a 
pound the day before the law was enacted, was 15 cents a 
pound the day after it was enacted, and I think you will find 
that the duty on that article in the Payne bill was cut in 
two. The same thing is true in regard to celluloid, although 
I think that was afterwards raised in the Senate. The same, 
also, in respect to spirit varnish. The manufacturers told us 
that under the benefits of the denatured-alcohol law they were 
making varnish at a cost of $1.50 a gallon less than they were 
before, and we took the specific duty of $1.32 right off from 
the import duty on spirit varnish. So we followed the ad- 
vantage of that law straight through in the preparation of 
the Payne bill last winter. This law has thus come to be a 
direct benefit to the consumer in the reduction of the cost of 
the finished product into which denatured alcohol enters. The 
industry is increasing. In the face of panic conditions the 
consumption of denatured alcohol has increased nearly 50 per 
cent over the consumption of the previous year. I doubt 
whether many other industries can make so good a showing 
for the same period. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I suggest to the gentleman also that 
another trouble why we have not succeeded better is that the 
distilleries of this country are in the hands of corporations— 
large combinations of capital—and the smaller moneyed people 
of the country have not yet had an opportunity to go into the 
business of distillers of alcohol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. HILL. It took two years after the first law was en- 
acted to make it possible for the farm distillery to operate, 
and even now they can not make over 100 gallons a day. 
Ninety per cent of the denatured alcohol made in Germany to- 
day is made on the farm, and the time will come when that 
will be so here. The men who are attempting to discredit this 
law here are living back in the middle ages and are blind 
to the progress of the times. Some day they will wake up and 
find that the world has moved forward. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Is it not also true that one reason 
the amount consumed has not increased any faster than it has 
is that when we passed the bill there were no alcohol stoves 
then on the market nor alcohol lamps? 


Mr. HILL. Yes. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And that really they have not had 
How much 


time to get them on the market as yet. 

Mr. HILL. They are getting them there now. 
effect the law had on increasing the price of corn I do not know. 
Of course it is impossible to determine that. I do know that 
corn has doubled in price for some reason since the first law 
was passed. I know another thing, that waste molasses, which 
was a drug in the market at 2 cents a gallon when that law 
was passed, is to-day worth 11 cents a gallon. So that it has 
had an effect in reducing the manufacturing cost of a great 
many things, and has had a good effect in lifting the price of 
the waste material of molasses and helping to increase the price 
of corn. 

I want the Members of the House to stand by this proposi- 
tion, and not have all of that money taken away from that fund 
and given for the purpose of imposing what, in my judgment— 
and I do not hesitate to say it—is an unnecessary tax upon 
the people of this country. I am one of those people who be- 
lieve that it is possible for the United States Government to 
pay its running expenses out of customs and internal revenue, 
and if we can not do it we had better cut down our expenses. 
But I do not want to see money appropriated for a legitimate, 
productive industry in this country taken away from that fund 
and used to pay the expense of collecting taxes. I hope that 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee will be very 
careful in agreeing to this amendment, and see that it is so 
modified as to protect this rapidly developing industry, and not 
allow it to be absolutely controlled by one great combination. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am an advocate 
of the constitutional doctrine that taxation should be made uni- 


form throughout the United States. That clause, section 8, 
Article I, is as follows: 3 

Cc shall have power to collect taxes, duties, etc., but all duties, 
ete. 8 be uniform out the United States. 

And to be uniform it must apply to both tariff taxation—for no 
well-informed person will now deny that a tariff is a tax—and 
to property taxation. An income and an inheritance tax is the 
only way that the wealthy members of society can be constitu- 
tionally made to bear their pro-rata part of the burdens of 
government, 

Governments must protect both the life and the property of all 
of its citizens, because the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
says: 

No person, etc., shall deprived „ 2 or pro except 
by due penema of law, 5 — sha kaa 77 dae, 

Hence property should pay its part of the burden imposed on 
all the people for its protection. Yet the millionaires seek to 
avoid this just tax and declare that it is rank socialism to de- 
mand such a tax. Mr. Post, the proprietor of Postum breakfast 
food, a millionaire, says in the July number of his magazine, 
the Square Deal, on page 11, in speaking of the income tax: 

The pending proposition seems to cater to the error of socialism, 
which ses to mulct the prosperous and relieve other classes of the 
burdens of government. 

Further on in the same article he says: 

But if the necessity demand, let every man have the privilege of doing 
his share; a tax of one-eighth of 1 pe cent on all incomes, salaries, 
wages, Interests, or profits would yield a large sum. 

Every State in this Union exempts from taxation a certain 
amount of property to every family, yet this man Post, whose 
magazine is published for the express purpose of destroying 
labor organizations, urges Congress to make the laborer give up 
part of his small pittance of wages as a tax to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has been driven by public 
opinion to submit the question of amending the Constitution so 
that an income tax may be levied, and every vote cast against 
the measure in the House of Representatives was cast by Repub- 
licans; every Democrat voted for the resolution. 

I introduced a similar resolution in this House more than 
twelve years ago, and reintroduced it in each Congress since, 
yet it received no consideration whatever from the Judiciary 
Commiitee, which has always been composed of a majority of 
Republicans, but the proposition was held up until the party 
in power is now forced to put it through as a Republican meas- 
ure, and purely for the purpose of saying their political scalps, 
for they know that an overwhelming majority of the American 
people favor an income tax. 

The Democratic party has in all of its recent platforms de- 
clared in favor of this tax. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has been in power for 
more than forty years, almost continuously, and this is the first 
time it ever in any way made any move to enact an income tax. 
They have never had it in their platform, but, on the other 
hand, they have repeatedly voted down every proposition made 
by the Democrats to tax incomes, on the ground that the Su- 
preme Court in the Pollock case had held such a tax unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore the court’s decision must be respected, 
and to require them to pass on the question again would be an 
attack on the Supreme Court and lead to anarchy. This same 
party, however, in its. platform of 1860 denounced federal 
courts in severe terms, and one of their great orators on the 
stump that year denounced the Constitution itself as a cove- 
nant with death and a league with hell. 

Mr. Chairman, the federal courts are denounced in the fifth 
resolution of that famous Republican platform of 1860, and, 
strange to say, the next resolution, No. 6, in denouncing the 
Democratic party of 1860, so well describes the Republican party 
of 1908 that I can not forego the pleasure of here repeating it 
for the edification of my Republican friends in this House, 
because it now exactly describes the Republican policies and 
laws. It reads as follows, namely: 

That the 1 justly view with alarm the reckless extravagance 
which pervades every department of the Federal Government; that a 
return to rigid economy and accountability is indispensable to arrest 
the systematic plunder of the Public’ Treasury by favored partisans, 
while the recent startling developments of fraud and corruption at the 
federal metropolis show that an entire change of administration is 
imperatively demanded. 

The reckless extravagance of the Republican party during 
its long lease of power has promoted and granted special privi- 
leges to corporations, and the power and opportunity was thus 
given them to form the gigantic trusts that are now, through 
tariff manipulations and unlawful combinations of capital, 
fixing the prices on all the necessities of life, thereby levying 
a tax upon want, and thus compelling the laboring and wealth- 
producing masses to add to their already enormous overburden 
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of wealth. On the other hand, this same Republican party 
has by its reckless extravagance shown plainly that the peo- 
ple, in self-defense, must rise up in their might and power at 
the ballot box and secure an entire change of administration, 
just as their party did the Democrats in 1860, and for the 
same reason as they gave for defeating the Democrats in their 
platform above quoted. Thus history will repeat itself. 

The Democrats came into power in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1876, when the people elected Samuel J. Tilden Presi- 
dent, only to be defrauded out of his office by Rutherford B. 
Hayes, through the 8 to 7 commission. This disgraceful pro- 
ceeding forms the darkest page of our country’s history. A 
Democratic House was also elected at that election. 

The next national Democratic platform, in 1880, in its last 
clause, “congratulates the country upon the honesty and thrift 
of its Democratic Congress, which has reduced the public ex- 
penditures $40,000,000 a year.” When did the Republican party 
ever so congratulate this country on reducing taxation or ex- 
penditures? They are swift to add taxes and expenditures, 
but never reduce them. 

This discredited party draws its campaign funds largely 
from the protected monopolies, and they have become its 
master. 

The lumber trust has always contributed largely to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, and it held up the Speaker of the 
House a few days ago, and he subserviently violated all pre- 
cedezts in appointing the conferees on the tariff bill. He put 
on that conference committee Mr. Forpnery, a millionaire lum- 
berman, who was not entitled to the place. 

The Washington Post the next morning, in an editorial, says, 
in speaking of the President’s letter sent to the conference 
committee on yesterday (July 30): 

That letter was the executive ultimatum. It set forth the Presi- 
dent's final word. Mr. Taft, in polite but direct terms, and by the use 
of words well chosen for the mission the letter was intended to per- 
form, told the conference committee he would agree to not a cent more 
than $1.25 on rough lumber, with the Senate differentials; that the 
Senate schedule on gloves must be a to; t the hosiery rates 
must reduced; and the previous a ent regarding hides and 
leather products carried out in the strict letter. 

WOULD USE INFLUENCE. 

If this were done, the President stated, he would use his influence 

to see that the bill was agreed to in both houses, and he asserted that 


the adoption of any rates other than the ones he designated in these 
ae schedules would compel him to withhold his approval of 
e 8 


The cold-blooded statement of possible veto appeared nowhere in the 
letter, but those who read it saw the word “veto” spelled out dis- 
tinctly between the lines. 

There was much gnashing of teeth of legislators, but they realized, 
as did the 5 of the lumber interests who have filled the 
corridors of the Senate Office Building for days, that if they did not 
accept what the President asked and the bill failed at this session 
there was great possibility of dollar lumber being thrust upon them at 
a later day, if, indeed, — 1 did not come face to face with free lumber. 

The inevitable followed, even a final visit and — from the 
Speaker being fruitless. The agreement was reach in accordance 
with his demands, and the conference report was signed at 4.55 o'clock. 

For the purpose of conciliating the Senators from the Western States, 
where there are lumber and mining interests, so they might vote for 
the bill if it should carry $1.25 lumber, the lead schedule was revised 
at the last moment, and the differential on pig lead and bullion in- 
creased by one-eighth of a cent. 

* . * * a * * 

At noon Representatives FoRDNEY and CALDERHEAD went to the 
White House; from there to the office of Speaker Cannon, and then 
back to the conference chamber. Later they conferred with a number 
of Northwestern Senators who were interested in the lumber question. 

After their activities without the conference room Speaker CANNON 
was seen kartya down the main corridor. The door to the confer- 
or room was thrown open, and he was permitted to enter without 

elay. 


This statement of the Post makes it clear what infiuence 
defeated the Democratic demand for free lumber. 

The Post, in the same article, shows why cotton bagging was 
not put on the free list. It speaks of this minority demand as 
follows: 


The minority members were in the conference chamber less than an 
hour. At the outset Representative GRIGGS, speaking for his associ- 
ates, said they were not disposed to delay proceedings. He suggested 
that if the Republicans would consent to put cotton bagging on the 
free 90 they . show the utmost celerity in bringing the conference 
report to a vote. 

fany of the conferees were disposed to grant this uest, but Re 
resentative MCCALL, of Massachusetts, protested 3 — on the 
ground that it would injure the manufactories in his State which turn 
out cotton bagging. So emphatic were his objections that it was seen 
that agreement would be delayed if such action were attempted. 

CONTINUED IN SESSION. 


The Republican members continued in session after the Democrats 
left the chamber. There followed one of the busiest scenes witnessed 
about the corridors of the Senate Office Building during the three weeks 
the bill has been in conference. Securrying to and from the chamber 
were Senators and Members of the House, ying with representatives 
of special interests to get a “final word” wit e conferees. 


Thus it appears that the special interest, the cotton-bagging 
trust, had an advocate on the committee, Mr. Mea, who suc- 


ceeded in defeating the South’s demand for free bagging for 
their cotton; and before this unjust action had been taken 
all the Democrats were excluded from the committee room. 
The New York Sun, speaking editorially, says that there is 
ae a chance for Democratic success. The editorial is as fol- 
ows: 


CHANCE FOR DEMOCRATS— PRESENTED BY FATE WITH OPPORTUNITY OF 
GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 
{From the New York Sun.] 

To no political party has fate presenton an o 
with possibilities of success than that which t invites the Demo- 
crats of the United States. An issue peculiarly their own commands 
and receives the support of an overwhelming majority of the electorate, 
divides the councils of their 9 sets the Republican Chief Ex- 
ecutive against the most powerful Republican managers in the Senate, 
disrupts the majority organization in the Senate, and breeds insub- 
ordination in the dominant machine of the House. 

n these circumstances what might not honest and industrious, 
disinterested leadership accomplish? What relief might it not bring to 
the Nation? What rewards of gratitude, and honor might it 
not reasonably expect? What heights of power and preferment might 
it not legitimately win? 


Mr. Chairman, it appears that the woolen schedule is equally 
as oppressive to the people who wear woolen clothing as are 
the schedules I referred to. I only this morning received a 
letter from Mr. Edward Moir, a Republican manufacturer, 
showing this discrimination. His letter is as follows: 


THE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 

Sire: The tariff bill i are about to vote upon leaves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule piace low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
spinners and prohibitory duties on wool suited for carded woolen goods. 

It imposes prohibitory duties on the by-products of worsted spinning, 
which are raw material for carded woolen mills and can not u 
by worsted spinners. 

It apportions the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminates the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
monopoly of the production and sale of both yarn 3 and 
placing the carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at the 
spinner’s mercy. 

It exposes the growers of long, light-shrinking wool to ruinous for- 
eign competition, while by prohibitory duties it gives a monopoly to the 
growers of shorter and heayy-sbrinking wools. 

It places the lowest rates on wool suited for high-priced clothing and 
the highest rates on wool used for the low-priced clothing worn by the 
masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient supply of all wool 
clothing, forcing the use of excessively light-wool cloths or fabrics made 
of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill you are about to vote epee 
of tariff revision as stated in the Republican 

It violates the principles of justice on w: 
founded. 

In its present form it is in almost exact agreement with a Hyer eas 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks parore the election at which the present House and President 
were chosen. 

For these reasons we protest against the of this bill, and 
call upon o vote against it and on the President to veto it if it 

EDWARD Morr, 
President. 


portunity more filled 


is contrary to the principle 
latform of 1908. 
ch our Government was 


‘ou t 
shoul: pass both Houses of Congress. 
espectfully, 


Hon. J. H. STEPHENS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, this discrimination made in this tariff bill—and 
as shown in this letter—in favor of the woolen manufacturing 
interests of this country is outrageous, but by it, I presume, 
the Republicans are preparing to repay the money given them 
as campaign funds under the agreement of October 15, 1908, 
and referred to in the above letter. We have in Texas many 
farmers who raise both cotton and wheat; the bagging that 
covers the cotton is highly taxed, the rate being so high that it 
is almost prohibitive, while the wheat raised in the same field 
is bound by free binding twine, yet the material out of which 
the bagging and twine are made is the same. 

What is the reason for this irregularity? It is because wheat 
is produced mainly in the North and cotton only in the southern 
zones of this country. The zones growing these two great 
wealth-producing crops meet in northern Texas. The county 
in which I live—Wilbarger—a few years ago competed in our 
state fair, held annually at Dallas, for the first prize in both 
wheat and cotton, and, strange to say, they won both prizes. 
South of my district cotton is the main crop, but north of it 
wheat is the principal crop. Now, Mr. Speaker, the point I make 
is this: Why is the farmer's cotton bagging taxed highly in the 
Democratic South and no tax at all put on binding twine in the 
Republican North and West? Mr. Speaker, this discrimination 
is carried further; the woolen schedule in this bill is very 
high, the northern and western Republican States producing 
nearly all the wool; hence the wool growing on the backs of 
sheep is taxed to the prohibitive point, while the hides growing 
on the backs of cattle are not at all protected. The reason, in 
my judgment, is the same as in the cotton and wheat schedules, 
viz, the sheep are raised in the North and cattle raised mainly 
in the Democratic South and West and where the people are 
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largely Democratic; hence they are punished by the Republican 
party for their political sins by these unjust discriminations. 

The President has long been urging the Democrats of the 
South to vote the Republican ticket, so that they, I presume, 
could become tariff robbers and share in the spoils of the tariff 
equally with the North; but they have refused and failed to 
do so, and have been discriminated against in this bill by having 
their cotton bagging and ties heavily taxed and at the same 
time the cattle raisers have been punished for not voting the 
Republican ticket by having their hides put on the free list. 

Mr. Chairman, the following schedule will show how the Sen- 
ate and House bills have increased the tariff burden above the 
present law, and the conferees can not, in making up their final 
report, which will become a law, reduce the law below the in- 
crease in the House bill, which is $4,713,026. In any avent, the 
tariff will be revised upward and not downward, as promised by 
both Candidate Taft and President Taft, and also by the Re- 
publican party in their platform; and thus again the Republican 
party will have succeeded in fooling the people by adding to 
their great burden of taxation by means of the tariff. Also, 
they will thus further aid the trust magnates in accumulating 
vast fortunes = which to further aid in keeping the Repub- 
lican party in po 

The 3 1 5 to is as follows. This schedule shows 
conclusively how the people have been buncoed and fooled in 
this tariff deal: 


Increases of duties o 
calculated on 


the House and Senate bills over the Dingley law, 
he quantities and values of imports for 1907. 


Bugar, et E AEREE, 
T 9 


MEPS Mb ono b> 


a Unchanged. 


Increase of Senate bill over House bill í - $6,591,431 
Increase of House bill over present law 


Increase of Senate bill over present law. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that the bill be 
now read under the five-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after “ namely,” insert: 

t the several amounts herein app cep ine for salaries 
shall be accepted in full payment by the persons g such positions.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately the bill as it 
passed the Senate with the Senate amendments has not been 
printed, and I therefore have not a print of the bill and I ask 
the clerk when he has finished reading an amendment that he 
indicate it, so that I may make the motion to disagree. I move, 
Mr. Chairman, that the committee recommend a disagreement 
to the Senate amendment just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that the committee disagree to the amendment just read. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand 
H. R. 11570, entitled “In the Senate of the United States,” 
apparently containing a great many Senate amendments. Is 
this the bill which is now being read? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, it is the bill that the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate reported to the Senate. Now, 
this bill, when before the Senate, was considered and amended 
on the floor of the Senate, so that the bill as it passed the 
Senate with the amendments agreed to in the Senate has not been 
printed and did not contain amendments in addition to those 
which the Committee on Appropriations recommended to the 
Senate and which are included in this bill. The CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. The bill which I hold in my hand con- 
tains Senate amendments—— 


Mr. TAWNEY. It contains Senate amendments which the 
Committee on Appropriations agreed to and recommended to 
the Senate, and which were adopted by the Senate, but it does 
not contain the amendments which were offered upon the floor 
of the Senate during the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. My purpose in inquiring—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. The CONGRESSIONAL Record of Saturday con- 
tains the amendments which were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But not seriatim. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not seriatim. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, that is the question I wanted 
to ask. I understand from the newspapers that the salary of 
the judges of the United States court of customs appeals had 
been reduced by a Senate amendment from $10,000 to $7,500. 
This bill here appears to give them a salary of $10,000. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand that, but the bill which passed 
the Senate is at the Clerk’s desk—— 

Mr. JAMES. Was the salary fixed at $10,000 or $7,500? 
1 TAWNEY. In the bill as it passed the Senate it wag 

Mr. MACON. Seven thousand dollars, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Seven thousand dollars. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


P. 2, after line 13, insert: 


ill, ting to the maximum and 
And a G veges statement of all expenditures 


be made to Congress at its next regular 
session.” 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
recommend a disagreement to that Senate amendment. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few 
remarks right there under the five-minute rule, I believe. Ihave 
no objection to the motion of the gentleman, but I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee having this bill in charge to 
turn to page 22 of the bill—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. If members of the committee will defer ask- 
ing questions concerning any particular amendments until they 
are reached I think it will facilitate the work of the committee 
in considering these amendments. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Well, if the gentleman prefers to answer at 
that time 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will answer the gentleman if he has any- 
thing else to do and desires to leave the floor of the House at 
this time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Inasmuch as we were on the automobile 
question a little while ago 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was in general debate. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understand that perfectly well, but if the 
23 prefers that I wait until the item is reached I will 

0 80. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I prefer to take them up in their order as 
we consider them. P 

Mr. CLAYTON. I understood the situation thoroughly before 
anybody made the suggestion, but if the gentleman desires I 
will wait. 

Mr. JAMES, Well, the time for general debate was not 
used up 

The Bonate amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, after line 13, insert: “ Department of State.” 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move a disagreement to 
that amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 

trade and treaty relations: For defraying the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in connection with fore trade relations which come 
within the jurisdiction of the Department of State, under tariff legisla- 
tion and otherwise, and m3 Taa negotiation and preparation of treaties, 
arrangements, and agreements for the adyancement of commercial and 
other interests “of the United States, and for the maintenance of a diyi- 
sion of far eastern affairs in the Department of State, including the pay- 
ment of necessary employees, at the seat of government or elsewhere, to 
be selected, and their compenwa tion fixed, by the Secretary of State and 
to be expended under his direction, fiscal year 1910, $100,000. A de- 
tailed atatament — expenditures under nes appropriation shall be 
reported to Congress by the Secretary of State. 


Mr. TAWNEY. 18 Chairman, I move the committee recom- 
mend a disagreement to the amendment just read. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman does not desire 
now to give us any information as to why this is necessary? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say, Mr. „for the informa- 
tion of the committee, that, knowing that this amendment 
would be offered in the Senate, and would therefore have to be 
considered by the House and by the conferees on the part of 
the House on this bill, I obtained from the Secretary of State 
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full and complete information showing the necessity for this 
appropriation. I have in my hand a letter which is very full 
and complete so far as the necessity for the appropriation goes, 
and which I think ought to be published in the Reoorp. I will 
not take the time of the committee to read it. This is a letter 
from the Secretary of State which goes over the whole question 
very fully. There are two principal reasons given by the Secre- 
tary for this additional appropriation. One grows out of our 
constantly increasing and expanding commerce in the South 
American countries and in the oriental countries. The other 
is the increased duties that will be imposed upon the State 
Department in its administration of the maximum and mini- 
mum features of the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Right there may I interrupt 
the gentleman to say that there is another amendment on this 
bill which also appropriates, if I understand, $100,000 to en- 
able the President to do something in the way the gentleman 
mentions? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand the amendment which was 
read a moment ago and disagreed to by the committee makes 
an appropriation of $100,000 to be exclusively used by the 
President of the United States in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the maximum and minimum tariff provision. As I 
recall that provision, it places upon the President of the 
United States the duty of obtaining certain information re- 
garding the tariff laws of other countries, as well as their 
customs regulations, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not there is any discrimination by these countries against the 
products of the United States. The President is obliged to act 
upon this matter March 81, 1910. I have no other information 
in regard to the necessity for this $100,000 appropriation. The 
appropriation is to enable the President to collect information 
to guide him in the action which the law requires him to take 
when the time comes in respect to these foreign tariff conditions. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman can not now 
tell, because the gentleman has no information, nor have I, 
and I apprehend the House has none 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that from my present information—and I will have to be guided 
entirely by that in the absence of other information—I ques- 
tion seriously the necessity for appropriating $100,000 in addi- 
tion to the $100,000 appropriated for the State Department. 
It does seem to me there will be more or less duplication. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. That is the reason I brought 
the matter to the attention of the gentleman. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And I shall have to have more light on the 
subject than I now bave as to the necessity for that $100,000 
before I agree in conference to making the appropriation. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The gentleman will put these 
letters that he has in the RECORD? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will insert in the Recorp, 
in this connection, the letter of the Secretary of State giving 
full information regarding the necessity for that $100,000 ap- 
propriation. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1909. 
Hon. James A. TAWNEY, 


Chairman Committee on Fag Patong! 
ouse of Representatives. 


followl 
appropriation : 
his Government has for years been struggling to keep open the com- 
mercial, financial, and business opportunities in the foreign field and 
to encourage, foster, and guide the efforts of those American interests 
which have hitherto made foreign business a serious aim. It has long 
been recognized that the Department of State, upon which falls this 
heavy responsibility, has been N 4 nandſea by the lack of 
sufficient funds to make possible flexibility, scientific specialization, and 
coordination, and a well-trained, adequate, and well-organized foreign 
service. 2 
With the results of Intense internal development, all countries are 


ent and the 
record is too 


effort must be 8 
mentalities of the foreign 
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consular branches, in order that Americans may compete upon even 
terms with their commercial rivals. What the vernment can do in 
this direction is very rtant, and is for the benefit not of any par- 
ticular section, but of the whole country, and will increase the pros- 
perity alike of the merchant, the manutacturer, the agriculturist, the 
and consequently that of the operative and of labor generally. 
n China, for example, there is the t field for cotton te ann 80 
important to the cotton grower of the South, as well as to the manu- 
facturer of every section. There is there also a at market for Amer- 
ican tobacco, for railway materials, and for machinery of every kind— 
indeed, a market the variety and extent of which baffies estimate. If 
the United States is to preserve its share in the far eastern trade, now 
is the time for energetic effort, 

There are corresponding conditions in Latin America, where the rate 
of increase in enterprise, in development, in 8 e and in 
demand for foreign is increasing with wonder acceleration. 
The Panama Canal, it is ho will completed in a half dozen 
years, and is expected to usher in a new era in trade among the 
American republics. If the United States is to have any adequate 
return for the enormous outlay in constructing this canal it is now 
time to gain in the commerce of Latin America a strong position. If 
efforts be not now made there is a very real danger that win eel 
will be preempted and that American commerce will fall so behind 
as to make it well-nigh impossible for it to overtake its rivals. 

Turning from the general subject of foreign-trade expansion, every- 
one must realize what a difficult and delicate task and what a heavy, 
burden will be thrown upon the Department of State by the new tari 
It will become necessary to make an exhaustive expert study of 
tariff conditions in all the countries with which we have relations, to 
measure e their relative treatment of American commerce, to 
adjust differences by difficult negotiation, and to inform the President 
of conditions which may enable him to determine upon the facts, the 
question of the extension of maximum or minimum treatment, and by 
convention or otherwise to provide therefor. 

This alone necessitates considerable expansion of the work of the 
Department of State, particularly in the Bureau of Trade Relations. 
In connection with the department's work under the new tariff law 
this bureau will have to include in its force one or more trained sta- 
tisticians and experts upon mutuality in the international adjustment 
of trade relations and the practical and theoretical principles which 
determine the trend of foreign commerce, and men who have expert 
knowledge of the systems and conditions existing in various for 
countries. To serve its full usefulness this bureau should be made 
one broadly embracing material American interests in relation to for- 
eign countries. It should thus specialize in regard to international 
expositions and congresses and the best modes of fostering an eco- 
nomic and effective American participation therein. Its personnel should 
be such, also, as to make possible special study of the foreign field for 
financin! investment, including the means hy which government en- 
couragement of such enterprise may, through resultant trade, help to 
open up the new markets, P sone closer business relations, and thus 
redound to the general national benefit. 

As illustrating the importance and extent of American commerce, 
investment and travel in foreign countries, and as throwing some light 
— 5 the rate of increase and the vast bilities of the future, some 
of the following statistics may be found suggestive: 

The population of the United States (exclusive of outl 


ng posses- 
sions other than Alaska and Hawaii) bas increased f 


rom 680,000 in 


1887 to 72.947.000 in 1898, and to 87.189.000 in 1908. 
The estimated wealth of the United States increased from $65,000,- 
000,000 in 1890 to more than $100,000,000,000 at the present time. 
GROWTH OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 
The value of the total foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal 
years 1887, 1898, and 1908 is shown in the following table: 
Value of merchandise. 


It will be seen br the foreroing that our total trade in merchandise 
has increased from 581.408.000.000 in the fiscal year 1887 to $1,847,000.- 
000 in 1898, and to the enormous valuation of $3.055,000.000 in 1908. 
This last-mentioned figure represents an increase over that for 1887 of 
117 per cent. and over 1898 of 65.4 per cent. 

It will also be observed that the total exports of merchandise have 
increased from $716.000,000 in 1887 to $1.231.000.000 in 1898, and to 
$1.860.000,000 in 1908. This last valuation represents an increase over 
that for 1887 of 160 per cent, and over that for 1898 of 51 per cent. 

This wonderful growth in our export trade is illustrated by the per 
capita valuation, which has increased from $11.98 in 1887 to $16.59 in 


1898 and to $21.04 in 1908. 

A 9 ago agricultural products constituted about 80 r cent 
of our total exports to the world. In the last twenty years the share 
of manufactures in this export trade has steadily increased, and now 
amounts to more than 40 per cent. If we exclude partly prepared 
foodstuffs and consider only manufactures ready for consumption and 
manufactures for further use in manufacturing, the value of our ex- 

rts of manufactures to the world, in 1887. was $149.150.329. or 

1.21 per cent of the whole; in 1898 it had increased to 8324.527.921. 
or 26.81 per cent of the whole; and in 1908 to $750,575,841, or 40.91 
per cent of the whole. A 

GROWTH OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

The following table shows the departures of passengers from the sea- 
1868 of 3 States for foreign countries in the fiscal years 1887, 

an : 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that the outward passenger 
movement of the United States for 1908 represents an increase over 
that for 1887 of 351 per cent, and over that for 1898 of 288 per cent. 

AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, 


There has been a noteworthy increase in the number and importance 
of investments by American gy ge in Latin America within the last 
few years. A rough estimate by the Bureau of American Republics 
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places this amount at about $1,000,000,000. The fact that American 
nvyestment amounts to approximately $700,000,000 in Mexico and 
138,000,000 in Cuba shows what can be done and how little has yet 
been done in the way of American enterprise south of the Caribbean. 
Lately American capital has begun to take an important share in 
official loans, as well as in industrial enterprises. his movement is 
still in its early stages, and bids fair to become an important factor 
in the development of closer trade relations between the United States 
and the various countries of Latin America. The far-reaching in- 
fluence in this direction of the extensive European investments in 
South America has often been noted by our consular officers in South 
America as one of the most significant reasons why European nations, 
like the British, the Germans, or the French, enjoy in certain of those 
countries a larger share of their import trade t do the Americans. 
In his annual report for last year the director of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics makes the interesting statement 
that travel in the direction of Latin America from the United States 
had increased nearly 50 per cent during the p year, 
THE FOREIGN TRADE OF LATIN AMERICA. 

The total foreign commerce, exports and imports, of Latin America 
in the calendar year 1897 was $924,000,000. This had increased in 
ag EO SA a or 127 per cent. Europe had the largest share 
n this trade. r 

The share of the United States increased from $261,000,000 in 
128 per cent. 


The exports of the United States to Latin America increased from 
$76.000, in 1897 to $256,000,000 in 1907, or an increase of 237 per 
cent. When we diferentiate South America from Latin America there 


was, according to the latest available statistics, a total importation 
into South America from the world valued at $525,000,000, of which 
oe to the value of $72,600,000, or 13.8 per cent, came from the 

nited States. This small percentage reveals at a glance the im- 
mense possibilities presented to American commerce in South America. 

3 a statement prepared by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor 1908, the value of merchandise 3 into the coun- 
tries lying south of the United States is about 8815,00, 000, of which 
about $ „000,000 is 9 by the United States, $160,000,000 by 
the United Kingdom, $75,000,000 by Germany, $50,000,000 by France, 
$33,000,000 by Italy, $27,000,000 by Spain, the remainder being largely 
commerce between countries compos the group. The total exports 
from the markets south of the United States, according to the same 
statement, amounted to $1,130,000,000, of which $355,000,000 went to 
the United States, 3210.000.000 to the United dom, $178,000,000 
to Germany, and $108,000,000 to France. 


COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN CHINA. 


Imports into China from the United States in 1907 were valued at 
$29,000,909, or only 8.5 per cent of the total importations of $339,- 
000,000’; while Chinese exports to this country were valued at $21,000,000 
of a total exportation of $209,000,000, or 9 per cent. The small 
share enjoyed by the United States in the Chinese import trade re- 
veals clearly the great possibilities when it is remembered that the 
actual total importation is but a fraction of what China will ulti- 
mately import when the consuming ability of that nation of 400,000,000 
poopie has been developed proportionately with that of other populous 
nations. 

The testimony of those familiar with conditions in China is unani- 
mous as to the almost boundless commercial possibilities offered in the 
Empire. In respect to railway construction, it has been said by high 
aut cog that China is now able to support fully 250,000 miles of rail- 
way and that when once railway development in that country is finally 
under way its progress may be comparable to that in America dur 
the last twenty-five years. There is no doubt that the construction o 
railways to any considerable extent will be attended by enormous in- 
ternal development. and that the further introduction into the Far 
East of the methods and improvements of western civilization will pre- 
sent coua commercial opportunities to American manufacturers and 
capitalists, 


COMMERCIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE NEAR EAST. 


The commercial importance of the near east to the United States has 
been vastly increased by the proclamation of a constitutional form of 
government in Turkey on July 24, 1908, and the simultaneous sweeping 
away of the many restrictions to commercial and industrial undertak- 
ings which had formerly existed there. For example, the removal of 
the ban on applications of electricity has opened > a profitable and 
extensive field for American manufactures in this line. An elaborate 

rogramme of projects for the development of the resources of the 
Empire has recently been formulated by the Turkish ministry of com- 
merce and public works, particularly for the construction of new rail- 
ways. It is highly important that the manufacturers and capitalists of 
the United States should secure a share in these great undertakings. 

The following figures show the distribution by countries of the im- 
port and export trade of Turkey: 

Imports into Turkey from the United States in 1907 were valued at 
581.735.311, or only 1.28 per cent of the total importation of $136,750,- 
791, while Turkish exports to this country for the same year were 
valued at $14,672,154, or 12.07 per cent of a total exportation of 
$121,553,559. The relatively very small share enjoyed by the United 
States in the import trade of Turkey indicates clearly the possibilities 
for the sale of American products under favorable conditions. 

The regulation and protection of patents and trade-marks; the safe- 
guarding of the rights of commercial travelers abroad; the insuring of 
proper treatment of Americans in foreign customs-houses; the dealing 
with protests of American exporting interests against burdensome or 
unlawful restrictions apos American trade; the expanding commercial 
interests of the Unit States, all involve increasingly numerous de- 
mands upon the Government for diplomatit interposition in behalf of 
American exporters who have real or fancied grievances in respect of 
the tariff treatment of their products in stander countries. The num- 
ber of instances where the diplomatic intervention of the United States 
is invoked has increased at least 50 per cent in the last few years. If 
satisfactory results are to be obtained, all of these subjects must be 
studied in their international aspect as distinguished from the usual 
standpoint of domestic requirements. The legislative and administra- 
tive action of foreign countries must be closely watched, the treaties of 
these countries must be studied, and the most constant attention must 
be paid to commercial and industrial developments abroad. 8 

It is obvious that to deal efficiently and promptly with all these 
forcign problems and to maintain an entirely consistent and effective 
foreign policy, which shall secure due American participation in the 
commerce of the world, it will be necessary to have an organization 
which will keep the Secretary of State constantly in a position to an- 


ticipate conditions and to act instantly when favorable foreign con- 
ditions occur and to enable to be at all times in full knowledge 
of all that is going on or is likely to occur and the measures that 
be one under given conditions. 

At no very tant date there is to be negotiated a new treaty with 
the Empire of Japan, which will involve many matters of commercial 
and other importance and will require special and exhaustive study. 

The department is officially informed that in the near future a stron; 
American bank is to be ‘established to undertake banking business wit 
Latin America. Next year there will be held the fourth Pan-American 
conference at Buenos Aires, for which preparation is necessary. Amer- 
ican financiers are entering upon a large enterprise for the fundin; 
of the debt of Honduras. Our commercial and other relations wi 
Cuba and Central America are becoming daily closer and more com- 
plex, and their special study becomes increasingly indispensable. In 
a word, by natural evolution the United States has come into a posi- 
pen where the foreign service must be scientific, efficient, and up 

0 e. 
GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

In 1887, when the foreign trade of the United States amounted to 
only $1,408,502,979, -the foreign travel was only 193,897 persons an- 
nually, and the entire correspondence of the department amounted to 
86,925 letters a year; there were 75 officers and clerks. To-day, when 
the foreign trade has increased to more than $3,000,000,000, the 
foreign travel to over 800,000 persons, and the correspondence of the 
department to 161,846 pieces, the entire force of officers and clerks 
numbers only 152. In other words, during the twenty-two years the 
correspondence of the department has increased 340 per cent while 
the number of rsons who are responsible for carrying it on has 
increased only 102 per cent. The result is that the higher officers, who 
must be depended upon for the initiative and for the development of 
matters of policy, are so overpowered with routine that efficient work 
of a higher order is almost impossible. As indicated, the increase in 
the working force has in no sense kept pace with the increase in 
duties and responsibilities of the department. The paramount need 
at the present time is a number of officers with a high order of ability, 
who can study the more difficult international questions and formulate 
the action to be taken, thus enabling the Secretary and the assistant 
secretaries to devote a greater share of their attention to matters of 
policy. The efficient discharge of the responsible duties 8 
requires this additional assistance now, and considerably larger addi- 
tions to the personnel will become indispensable upon the passage of 
the pending tariff legislation. 

There has, in fact, been no expansion of this branch of the Govern- 
ment at all commensurate with the change from a stay-at-home com- 
mercial policy to one of competitive expansion. In every other country 
in which the foreign field is as important as it is to the United States 
we find in the foreign office and in the foreign services a high degree of 
scientific specialization, an ad te, trained personnel, and therefore a 
consistent policy which overlooks no opportunity. 


INADEQUACY OF SPACE. 


Even in the matter of office room our foreign service is hampered by 
the cram accommodations of the Department of State. 

In 1882, when there were about 75 officers and clerks, the department 
had 68 rooms at its disposal. At present, with a personnel numbering 
152, it has only 49 rooms, the remainder having n taken away by 
act of Congress and assigned to the War and Navy departments. The 
condition now is that the department is so cramped for space that many 
men are forced to work amid the noise of typewriters and the conver- 
sation of visitors, making mental concentration almost impossible. In 
an effort to provide the room for quiet study and deliberation and to 
give the men who are doing the intellectual work of the department 
surroundings where such work is possible, it will be necessary to rent 
additional quarters outside the department for the accommodation of 
one or more bureaus or offices. ithout the 9 now asked 
for this necessity can not be met, nor can provision be made for any 
increase in force. 

MORE LAW OFFICERS NECESSARY. 


The legal force of the 9 requires enlargement to enable it 
efficiently to deal with the large number of legal questions referred to 
it, and to make available the vast mass of precedents and decisions 
upon which the opinions of the solicitors must in pari be based. The 
legal work growing out of the international relations of the United 
States is increasing with great mapay both in quantity and importance. 
Not only is the working force inadequate, but the equipment of the 
office is out of date and far short of what it should be. There is, 
among urgent needs, that of one additional law officer of a high grade 
to specialize on the subject of treaties, and several high-grade law ofli- 
cers or clerks capable of working up cases and especially digesting and 
collecting all decisions of the courts and international tribunals bearing 
upon public and povate international law. The importance of this is 
obvious. It would be quite as sensible for a lawyer to attempt to limit 
the preparation of his case to the law of twenty years ago as for the 
Government of the United States, in the handling of ar tre cases 
against foreign poranna; to fail to avail itself of the latest de- 
cisions and opinions upon questions of international law. 

Other governments are already far better prepared in_all these re- 
spects for the work of commercial conquest than is the United States. 
Not only have they built up 5 foreign offices, but they have added 
to these offices the best talent which could be found in their foreign 
services. Scarcely a question could come up in the relations of Ger- 
many, for example, with the rest of the world, which it would not be 
possible to refer immediately to an officer of the foreign office fresh 
from the foreign field to which it related, and with perhaps even 
a first-hand knowledge of the particular garenon itself. The disad- 
vantage under which the United States labors in the handling of 
diplomatic questions with foreign governments is indicated by the fact 
that the German foreign office has a working 5 of more than 
340 as against only 152 in our Department of State, and it is to be 
said, moreover, that a large 1 of the higher officers of the 
German foreign office are regular members of the diplomatic and con- 
sular services of that country. The British foreign office is similarly 
organized, but with eyen a greater number of specialists and officials 
of a high order of ability. In addition to 6 secretaries and assistant 
secretaries of foreign affairs, there are 9 officers receiving salaries 
greater than those received by our Assistant Secretaries of State. To 
enable the Department of State to compete successfully with the for- 
eign offices of other first-class wers, it is of the utmost importance 
that there should be brought into it at once 4 or 5 men especially 
qualified and trained in the foreign service, capable of giving special 
attention to important matters relating to the Far East, the near east, 


and Latin America, the three fields affording the greatest opportunities 
for American commercial development. 
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It will thus be seen that the desired bt. rg of $100,000 would 
give to the foreign service a ron per of flexibility which is obviously 
because the Department of State deals with varying unfore- 
seen proble the nature and importance of which fluctuate with 
changing conditions the world over. It would make ible the proper 
8 ization in the study of American interests complex condi- 
tions in different parts of the world, such as the Far 

America, the near east, where the spread of modern ideas is 
rtance. It would make 


be subserved. 

The present administration feels it its duty not to disguise the 
fact that our present machinery is Inadequate, and that its expansion 
sad thax it lion with 8 
ani es wi ongress, ma e appro} n now soug 
to put it within the power of the Government of the United States to 
render to American interests a more adequate amount of proper pro- 
tection and encouragement. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. 
tion? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I understand from the gentleman’s 
statement that one of the appropriations, amounting to $100,000, 
is a result ofthe quasi tariff commission. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Jj is not a tariff commission at all. As I 
recall the language, it authorizes the President of the United 
States to appoint experts for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion which he must necessarily bave before he can execute the 
maximum and minimum provision of this law—— 

Mr. COX of Indiana. This is to take the place of that? 

Mr. TAWNEY (continuing). Within the time the law re- 
quires him to execute it. 

Mr. COX of Indiana, I understand that. Will the gentle- 
man yield to another question? I am not clear as to the amend- 
ment just read. What will these men be required to do under 
the State Department? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is what I want to find out, and that is 
why I want to put it in conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I ask that the gentleman have fiye min- 
utes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANN. I will inform the gentleman that under the tariff 
bill, if it becomes law, the maximum tariff goes into effect on 
the ist of next March, and in order to remove the 25 per cent 
ad valorem the President of the United States must ascertain 
certain facts. f 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Well, now, will that require him to 
send agents abroad? . 

Mr. MANN. It will require him to send agents abroad. It 
will require him to make a most exact study, which I doubt 
very much whether he can make in that length of time or under 
this amount of appropriation. He must ascertain all the tariff 
arrangements that are in use abroad, and he must recite those 
facts before he can reduce the rate to the minimum. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was an appropriation of this kind, or 
a similar amount, passed by Congress to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Dingley law? 

Mr. MANN. ‘There was no such maximum provision in the 
Dingley law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Was no such appropriation made? 

Mr. MANN. There could not be, because there was no such 
provision in the Dingley law. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And the result has brought a burden of 
$100,000 on the American people? 

Mr. MANN. I am not discussing that. The gentleman will 
not seriously discuss that, because the enforcement of any tariff 
Jaw would add some additional burden somewhere at the begin- 


ning. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. And might lessen them, too, 

Mr. MANN. That is a matter that I do not undertake to dis- 
cuss at this time. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Is it not a fact that we have 
representatives in all these countries, and would it not be pos- 
sible to secure all the information we need from those repre- 
sentatives of the Government that are now employed, without 
making an appropriation of $100,000? , 

Mr. MANN. Certainly not. It would not be possible, I will 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. We will have to send 
special agents abroad to make an investigation, and it will have 
to be something more than a simple investigation as to the 
tariff, for it will have to extend to the regulations and restric- 
tions which are imposed upon American products, and whether 
they are receiving equivalent and reciprocal treatment, 


P. C. KNOX. 
Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


Take the matter as to the importation of meat and live stock 
in Germany. It takes something more than the representatives 
that we have there now to carefully consider all matters per- 
taining to that subject in order to ascertain the facts upon 
which the President may predicate judgment as to whether the 
regulations are universal in application or come within the 
provisions of this bill and are in effect making a discrimination 
against the United States, as I believe these regulations do. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. As I understand the purpose 
of ministers and consuls, they are appointed to investigate and 
get just such information as this appropriation is to provide for, 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. And I see no reason why any 
appropriation of that kind should be made. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Most of our ministers know nothing 
about the tariff there or here. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. That may be true; but that 
is the purpose of their being there, and I would have them re- 
called and appoint other ministers. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all; the ministers over there know no 
more, probably, than the ambassadors of foreign countries here 
do; and it is safe to say that no minister there or members of 
the legislative body here are informed enough to express an 
opinion upon a subject of this kind without expert investigation. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. And yet we are spending 
thousands and thousands of dollars annually in the publication 
of consular reports for the information of the people. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they are of great value. I hope the gentle- 
man reads them as I do. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANN. I find them of great value. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois, while he is on his feet, if he means to say that 
our consuls, who are stationed at all important points in for- 
eign countries, do not know anything about the tariff rates that 
are being levied against the products of the United States and 
of other countries? 

Mr. MANN. The question is a fair one. I do not mean to 
say that. I think we all know something about all of these 
things. Even I know something about them. 

Mr. MACON. Then does not the gentleman think that the 
President of the United States could charge them with the slight 
extra duty of investigating the tariff question a little more spe- 
cifically than they have heretofore done and get such informa- 
tion as would enable him to act intelligently in regard to the 
pia kanar and minimum tariff that is provided for in the tariff 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the President of the United States 
should, through the State Department, issue a direction to 
every consul and consular agent and consul-general in Germany 
to forward to the President, through the State Department, his 
opinion about the regulations over in Germany. The gentleman 
knows there would be a mass of information, and possibly some 
misinformation, come in, which would not enable the President 
in the slightest degree to perform the duties required of him by 
this bill, under which, if he performs them all, there would be 
a reduction of 25 per cent in the tariff. 

Mr. MACON. I am sorry that I can not see the matter just 
as the gentleman sees it, because I like to agree with him upon 
all questions. I can not help believing, however, that the con- 
sul, who is upon the ground year in and year out, who is ac- 
quainted with the people with whom he associates, has access 
to more and better information than any stranger sent there 
from the United States to investigate the tariff matter could pos- 
sibly get. I believe that he could investigate the tariff question 
more minutely, more particularly, more intelligently than any 
stranger who might be sent there could do if given double the 
time in which to do it. 

Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
the real question is this: The minimum tariff is in effect until 
the 31st of March next. If it required a proclamation of the 
President to put the maximum tariff into effect, there might 
be good reason for opposing this appropriation; but it requires 
a proclamation of the President, based upon facts which he 
must find and recite, in order to keep the maximum tariff from 
going into effect on the 31st day of March, and I think we can 
well afford to give the President the facilities for finding the 
information which will permit him to make a reduction at that 
time of 25 per cent from what would otherwise be the tariff. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman believe 
there will be the remotest possibility of the President of the 
United States removing the maximum tariff from any country 
where the discrimination is so slight that it requires an expert 
to find it? 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman of course may be better 
informed, and yery likely is, upon tariff matters than I am, be- 


I read them. 


cause T am not a tariff sharp or expert, but I think no Presi- 
dent will issue a proclamation reciting facts until he finds out 
from an expert what the facts are. At least I would not. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is no 
one here who wants to concur in this amendment or any other 
amendment in the bill, although I may be mistaken about that. 
I understand the gentleman from Minnesota wants to disagree 
to all the Senate amendments to this bill, in order that it may 
go into conference. I think it is a very doubtful proposition 
whether we should now undertake to provide a large sum for 
the purpose of carrying out the maximum and minimum proyi- 
sion of the pending tariff bill. I think there is danger that we 
may appropriate for the purpose of getting information through 
the State Department and also authorizing the President to 
expend money, when perhaps neither should have a very large 
sum; but that is a matter to be considered in the light of the 
facts. There should be no duplication of the work of obtaining 
information as to the customs laws of foreign countries. There 
seems to be a good deal of difference of opinion, and has been 
for some time, as to how the maximum rates go into effect. 
Some have the idea that they do not go into effect until certain 
conditions are found to exist in reference to our business mat- 
ters with foreign countries. It is just the reverse under the 
proposed new law. 5 

The maximum rates are to go into effect after the 31st day 
of Mareh next without any action by anybody, and will continue 
in force so long as the act exists or until suspended by procla- 
mation of the President, which must be based on conditions ex- 
isting in foreign countries. They stand and continue in force 
as, long as the act is in force, unless some conduct on the part 
of a foreign nation may make it possible to remove them. I 
want that distinctly kept in mind. Also, Mr. Chairman, there 
is nothing in the provision that requires the President of the 
United States or anybody to go about investigating any foreign 
nation to find out the conditions of their laws or the mode of 
their administration. Is that disputed? Allow me to read just 
a paragraph. As I have already said, the maximum rates go 
into effect on the 31st of March, which add to the rates fixed 
in section 1 of the bill 25 per cent ad valorem on everything, 
except possibly one or two things that are specially excepted. 
The maximum rates as defined in the bill are the combined 
duty rates charged against an article after the 31st of March, 
1910; that is, the rate charged by section 1 superadded by 
the 25 per cent ad valorem rate. Those two amounts together 
are what are called in the tariff bill the “maximum rates.” 
Now, then, that exists until this happens, reading just a little 
from section 2, commencing with the proviso: 

Provided, That whenever after the 31st day of March, 1910, and so 
long thereafter as the President shall be satisfied, in view of the 
character of the concessions granted by the minimum tariff! of the 
United States, that the government of any forei country imposes no 
terms or restrictions, either in the way of tar rates or provisions, 
trade or other regulations, charges, exactions, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the sale in such 
foreign country of any agricultural, manufactured, or other predict of 
the United States, which unduly discriminate against the United States 
or the products thereof, etc. 

I need read no further to make clear my contention. On being 
satisfied that all the favorable conditions exist in some foreign 
country, and as and of the nature and character mentioned in 
the section, the President may issue a proclamation remitting 
the duty, for the time being, on imports from such country to 
the minimum rate provided in section 1 of the tariff bill; that is, 
take off the 25 per cent ad valorem duty. 

The only thing on the subject of the President's duties is in 
what I have read, viz: “ and so long thereafter as the President 
shall be satisfied,” and so forth. That is to say, something must 
happen. He is not obliged to scour the earth with his people 
and hunt up things to satisfy or dissatisfy him. It would seem 
that the desired data should be procured through the State De- 
partment and by its using its foreign representatives, including 
consuls, consular agents, and others regularly in the government 
service. A new and independent corps of foreign representatives 
should not be organized, I think, as at present advised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, KEIFER. I ask unanimous consent to continue for one 
minute longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEIFER. I only wanted to emphasize this so that it may 
be understood. I am not now expressing any decided opinion 
against the proposed amendment, I think it is worthy of our 


consideration to see whether, under this maximum and minimum 
provision of the pending tariff bill, it becomes the duty of the 
United States to require any of the officers of the United States 
to go about over the world hunting up something to be satisfied 
about before taking the duty off. If I were making a tariff 
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speech, I would be able, I think, to point out that the conditions 
upon which such a proclamation can be issued are such that 
after all of your scouring throughout the earth and foreign na- 
tions you never could find them complied with. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I called the attention of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAwNeEy] to two amendments, this and the one 
appropriating $100,000 for the President's use in carrying out 
the provisions of the tariff law. Both do not appear to be nec- 
essary, and they seem to be a mere duplication of work. In the 
first place, in considering the amendments of the Senate, we 
have the amendment just read, making provision for $100,000 
for the Secretary of State in connection with foreign trade rela- 
tions to come within his jurisdiction, under tariff legislation and 
other trade relations, and the negotiation and preparation of 
treaties. Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter for serious com- 
ment, to say the least, that immediately upon the passage 
through the House and in the almost certain passage of the 
tariff bill through the Senate, which builds up around the 
United States a wall against foreign trade, and as the result of 
certain of its provisions, we go out upon the highways and into 
the marts of the world with a bludgeon and a club in our 
hands—it is a matter of comment, I say, that before the bill has 
passed the Senate and before it shall receive the approval of 
the President, we immediately go to spending a large sum of 
money in hunting up and seeking trade with foreign nations. 
We occupy the position here by the passage of this bill, which 
in the form of a conference report has already passed the House 
and has been sent to the other end of the Capitol, of not wanting 
foreign trade, of wanting to exclude foreign trade. The people 
I represent, Mr. Chairman, are in favor of a tariff for revenue, 
but if they will give us the open markets of the world, we do 
not want any tariff except for revenue at any time. I do not 
see the necessity for the other amendment giving the President 
$100,000 to do exactly what it is proposed shall be done in the 
amendment which is now under discussion. 3 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I bave called this to the attention 
of the House, and also to the attention of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEyY], who himself frankly stated that he 
could not understand at present why there was a necessity for 
it. It occurred to me, with the tariff bill creating innumerable 
offices with high salaries, tariff courts, additional attorneys- 
general, and all that, with salaries extraordinarily high, that 
probably there was an intention to provide a political hospital 
for some very sick Republicans who are out now in the cold 
and who need to be taken care of in some way; sick Republi- 
can Congressmen who went out of office at the beginning of 
this session. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] Therefore 
I have called attention to it, and I trust and I believe that the 
conferees to whom we commit this matter will carefully see 
that these first items are not mere duplications. We have been 
for six months endeavoring to raise revenue for the purpose 
of carrying on the business of the Government; we are now 
having a large deficit, and facing a larger one; we have been 
laying taxes on everything, devising new schemes of taxation, 
both unequal and unjust in their operation; we have invaded 
the right of States to control and regulate corporations created 
by them; and Congress will not occupy a very favorable atti- 
tude in the eyes of the people when, as we propose in these 
amendments, before the bill with its taxes and burdens on the 
people has obtained the sanction of the President, we provide 
for expending the money of the people in unnecessary and use- 
less offices. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I was glad to hear the gentleman in charge of the 
bill say that if upon investigation he found that these two 
amendments caused a duplication of this appropriation that he 
would oppose one of them in conference. And inasmuch as it is 
my purpose never to strike below the belt, I want to say here 
and now, so that the gentleman will understand it, that he will 
have to oppose one of them successfully if they do duplicate, or 
he will have to have a full quorum in this House to have his 
conference report adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the majority of the House 
ean do as it pleases; that it has full power to do that, and that 
it is only responsible to the people of the country for what it 
does. But I also recognize that less than a majority has not 
that power and hence can not legislate as a majority can. As 
a Member of the House, I propose to see to it that extravagant 
appropriations are not made, that the Treasury shall not be 
filched by the hand of graft as long as I constitute a part of it, 
unless the majority of the Congress is behind such proceedings. 

Mr. Chairman, I notice several amendments of the Senate that 
are improperly in this bill. They were stricken out in the 
House, which action ought to have shown to the Senate that it 
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was not the purpose of the House to make the proposed appro- 
priations that are carried in them. But in the face of that fact 
they have, from some cause, deliberately put them back into the 
bill, thereby saying to us that we must swallow these appro- 


priations, whether we wanted to or not. They can make us 
swallow them when they get a majority of the House present, 
but not before. A majority can do as it pleases, but a minority 
can not, and hence must take such medicine as is administered 
unto it, no matter whether it is bitter or sweet. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is unpleasant to antagonize 
Members or individuals when appropriations are being sought 
by them; but unless somebody does antagonize them and see 
that they come within the rules of the House, within the law 
of the land, there is no telling to what extreme they will go. 

Mr. Chairman, if there was no law against murder, would any 
of us undertake to speculate upon the number of murders that 
would be committed in the country each year? I think not. 
We all know that crime is held down by the enforcement of law, 
and so our appropriations are held down by the enforcement 
of the law and the rules of the House. If Members are con- 
scientious enough to stand up for the rules of the House and in 
support of the law, they can prevent many extravagant appro- 
priations, just as the enforcement of the law against murder 
will prevent many murders. I stand here as one to see that 
whatever is done by Congress must be done under the rules and 
in conformity with law and not in violation of them, and a 
majority alone can overcome my position. When a majority 
speaks my voice is silent, for I know that I am responsible for 
no part of its action unless I give assent thereto. In conclusion, 
I want to serve notice on the committee that all of the Senate 
amendments that are contrary to the rules of the House, that 
all of the appropriations sought to be made by that body im- 
properly, must have a quorum behind them in order to secure 
their adoption. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words for the purpose of making a statement to the com- 
mittee. We are in Committee of the Whole to consider Senate 
amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill. I do not know 
that there is a Member on the floor of the House who is willing 
to agree to any of the Senate amendments, but the discussion 
here necessarily interferes more or less with the freedom of the 
conferees because the discussion on one side and the other— 
that is, against the amendment or in favor of the amendment— 
gives to the other body information as to what the attitude of 
the House is regarding these amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, it has occurred to me that it would be in the 
interest of better legislation and more orderly procedure to dis- 
agree to all the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

Then when the conferees return to the House with their re- 
port they will be able to give the House full information regard- 
ing all the amendments of the Senate which have been agreed 
to and the reasons for insisting upon their disagreement and 
asking the other body to recede and agree. It seems to me 
that we are occupying time uselessly and to the disadvantage of 
the conferees when we go into a conference on this proposi- 
tion 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, suppose we knock out several 
of these propositions here; where would we be? 

Mr. TA WNEXV. You can not knock out anything; that would 
be equivalent to a disagreement, and, of course, the amendment 
would have to go back to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not want to make any speech 
about it; I am too hoarse, and I want to be perfectly frank with 
the conferees. If the automobile items are left in here and 
these other extravagant ones, you will never get this bill 
through without a quorum. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, I do not know who the conferees are to be— .ŢȚ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, I do not care who they are. 

Mr. TAWNEY. But if I am a conferee I do not want to go 
into that conference with the declaration upon the floor of the 
House as to what our attitude is going to be one way or the 
other upon these amendments. I wish to go into conference en- 
denvoring to carry out the will of the House and, Mr. Chairman, 
in order to facilitate the work of the committee and get this bill 
into conference where we will consider it and get the informa- 
tion which we must have, and if possible effect an agreement. I 
was about to ask unanimous consent that we disagree to all 
the remaining Senate amendments and that the committee rise 
and report to the House. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I was going to say if that consent was given 
and any questions be asked for information that I can answer 
I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I ask the gentleman from Arkansas to with- 
hold his objection. : 

Mr. MACON. I have said that I will withhold. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in the begin- 
ning, that I think the request made by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is entirely proper. I think it is one that ought to pre- 
vail, and when we consider this item by item here the most that 
can be done would be to approve some amendments and reject 
others. If any man is opposed to any of these items when he 
gets an entire disagreement, that carries with it disagreement to 
the item to which he objects, because it is axiomatic that the 
whole includes every part, so I think it is an entirely proper 
request which the gentleman prefers, and I hope it will prevail. 
But I desire to say to the gentleman—I assume that this will 
go back to conference either under his request or otherwise, be- 
cause it will go back to conference in one way or the other—I 
want to ask him to be able to explain to the House why, on page 
22 of the bill, this language is used in referring to an appropria- 
tion for the Vice-President: 

For purchase of horses and carriage, or an automobile, includin 
driving, maintenance, and care of the same, for use of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, $6,000. 

Now, the language “or an automobile” is used. Then, on 
page 24, top of page, it says, in referring to an appropriation 
for the Speaker: 

For purchase, driving, maintenance, and care of carriage, or other 
vehicle 

It does not say a carriage ”— 

And of horses, for use of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Now, why, in the case of the Vice-President, is the language 
“an automobile” used and in the case of the Spefiker “or 
other vehicle?“ 

Now, is that “other vehicle” to be an aeroplane, a biplane, a 
monoplane, or is it to be an automobile, or what is it to be? 

Mr. KEIFER. Or a dirigible. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Or a dirigible. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I want to understand what it is and why 
“automobile” is used in one case and not in the other; or are 
we going to compel the Speaker of this House to buy one of 
these little motorcycles that the police ride around town on. 
Now, that is the language, and I want to understand what it 
means. Is the Speaker to become a motorcyclist, or will he 
follow the new fad and become an aviator. [Laughter.] Why 
this invidious distinction between the presiding officer of the 
Senate and the presiding officer of the House? 

And another thing, while I am inquisitorial, I want to know 
what this, which I find on page 22 of the bill, means, It refers to 
certain items appropriated for the use of the Senate as follows: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $25,000. 


Now, what does that mean? What is embraced in it? 

Mr. COOPER of. Wisconsin. Lemons and apollinaris water. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Alabama must remem- 
ber that he is interrogating me about a provision that was put 
in this bill at the other end of the Capitol. I have had no op- 
portunity to interrogate them as to what is included in these 
miscellaneous items, and when this bill goes into conference I 
will be as insistent on having that information as the gentleman 
is now, who is trying to obtain the information from me. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The “miscellaneous items” may be entirely 
proper, but I want to know what they are. I do not think any 
wise man would “buy a pig in a poke” or vote for what is 
improper. 

Mr. TAWNEY. You are not asked to vote for this, except to 
yote to disagree to it, and then when we get back we will have 
the information. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose the conferees should 
agree on these automobile items—one for the Speaker and one 
for the Vice-President—would the House be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on those items? 

Mr. TAWNEY. They would be given an opportunity to vote 
on these items in that case, not separately, but in connection 
with the full report. And of course they could vote the report 
down if they wanted to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. My judgment is that those items 
would be by an overwhelming vote stricken out. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that there is no other way to go into conference except by dis- 
agreeing to them. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman another question? 
My attention has just been called to another curious provision 
in this bill that I want the gentleman to explain when he comes 
back here. If you will turn to page 10 of the bill, where money 
is appropriated for school purposes and schoolhouses in the 
District of Columbia, you will find this language: 

And to provide for the estimated increased enrollment that may be 
caused by the operation of the ee ee education law, fs hereb; 
reappropriated and made available for e purchase, n, an 

ntenance of portable schoolhouses for temporary use. 

I want to know what that language means, and where these 
schoolhouses are, and how they are made, and what is the use 
of portable schoolhouses?” 

Mr. TAWNEY. I hope I may, if I am one of the conferees 
on this bill—— 

Mr. CLAYTON. That is a new sort of an institution, and I 
want to know the necessity for it, and what sort of a thing a 
portable schoolhouse is. Is it operated on a biplane or a mono- 
plane, or is it operated on wheels? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that I will endeavor to give him all the information possible 
when the conferees make their report. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will be obliged to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I might say, in 
answer to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton}, that ap- 
propriations have been made for several years last past for 
portable schoolhouses that are used in rapidly developing sec- 
tions of the city where there are not permanent structures, and 
also in some congested portions of the city. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the gentleman whether these 
schoolhouses are on wheels or not? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Part of the time they are on 
wheels. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Are they set upon permanent skids or upon 
Pillars, or how? Are they fastened in any way? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. They are transported from one 
location to another as the necessities demand. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Are they taken to pieces for that transpor- 
tation, or kept intact? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. That depends upon the distance 
which they are moved. They may be moved as a whole or may 
be taken down and put up again. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Now, let me ask the gentleman this question : 
Where a community is growing so rapidly that you say there 
is a necessity for putting up portable schoolhouses, why not 
put up the permanent schoolhouse there to start with? Why 
not erect such a schoolhouse in the beginning? Why have a 
portable-school system? There are other sections of the coun- 
try and other cities that are growing just as fast as the city 
of Washington grows, and many of them more rapidly, and yet 
I have never heard of any of those cities or communities hav- 
ing this system of portable schoolhouses. Now, I want to know 
if there is any necessity for it other than the reason the gen- 
tleman has assigned. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. One other reason is that the 
portable schoolhouses are used pending the construction of the 
permanent building. Now, it so happens under our methods 
here that it takes two and in some cases eyen three years to 
put up a permanent structure. During that time a very con- 
siderable number of pupils are without the advantages of 
schoolhouse accommodation unless we have these portable 
buildings. They have seryed and are serving a good purpose in 
that way. In saying that I do not commit myself to the propo- 
sition in the bill. That is another thing entirely. But I simply 
explain to the gentleman, or try to, the facts relating to these 
portable schoolhouses as they are being used at this time in the 
District. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then you think we ought to abolish the 
portable-schoolhouse system here? 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. Just as rapidly as possible. It 
is simply a temporary expediency. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Let us abolish it now. 

Mr. GARDNER of Michigan. But saying that, I am not 
committed to the proposition in the bill; but gentlemen in the 
House are entitled to information in answer to the questions 
asked on the subject. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask how 
much time are we going to have to debate the conference report 
when it comes back? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There will be plenty of time for debate on 
the conference report if it comes back here to-morrow or the 
next day. 

Mr. GARRETT. It will not come back until the tariff bill is 
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Mr. TAWNEY. It could be brought into the House. As I 
understand the parliamentary situation, we are asking for a 
conference, and if the conferees should agree to-morrow there 
is nothing to prevent the House from considering the conference 
report. The report will be made to this body first; so that that 
would not depend upon the action of the Senate as to the con- 
ference report on the tariff bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. So many of the items in this bill are made 
necessary by the tariff bill, and this would not pass the Senate 
until the other conference report is out of the way. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The conference report on this bill would not. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, the proper course is to 
disagree to these amendments. That gets it where we can work, 
and where you can get information. I want to suggest to the 
gentleman from Arkansas and others that if the conference 
report does not suit the House, or if it does not please the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas or any other gentleman, the House can 
vote down the conference report, and then instruct the con- 
ferees to keep out or put in any of these propositions that are in 
disagreement; and the sooner you get at it, the sooner you get 
it into conference, the more likely we will be to have time to 
debate the report in the House. We want to get it in confer- 
ence and get it back before the tariff bill is finally acted on. 

Mr. MACON. I would like to say to the gentleman that my 
only reason for objecting to unanimous consent to have the 
bill take that course is that if we consider all of the Senate 
amendments it will give Members an opportunity to express 
themselyes upon them, or at least call the attention of the 
country to what is being attempted to be done in this bill. 
Seven hundred thousand dollars has been extravagantly added 
by the Senate to this appropriation bill, that only carried 
$419,000 when it left the House. We ought to call the at- 
tention of the country to these things directly and specif- 
ically. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is all right enough. But if the 
gentleman will pardon me, you-asked a question that neither I 
nor any other man here can answer. You can not get the in- 
formation. We have not it. There is not a member of the 
old Committee on Appropriations that has the information you 
gentlemen want. But I will assure the gentleman, so far as 
this side of the House is concerned, if I am on that committee, 
you will have ample time to debate all the questions involved 
in the conference report. 


Mr. MACON. There are some amendments to the bill that I 
would like to have some information upon. ’ 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, there is no one here in a position 
to give it now, probably. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You will be able to give him the information 
when you come back? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MACON. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAYTON} 
has had his day in court. He has stated the things he would 
like to have investigated and explained, and I would like to 
call attention to some of the things that I want to know about. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. The gen- 
tleman is unnecessarily quick to take offense. 

Mr. MACON. Nobody has said anything about taking offense. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman’s manner indicated it. 

Mr. MACON. I have not heard anything about it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Then I accept the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. MACON. The gentleman has had his day in court. He 
has asked that certain amendments be explained, and I think we 
ought to obtain information about certain other amendments 
that have been added to the bill since it left the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I have no objection. 

Mr. MACON. Now, I want to ask the gentleman about this 
item for additional wiring and repairs, wiring of electric lamps 
and renewal of lamps, and so forth, for the fiscal year 1910, 
$24,000, under the head of “Alaska-Yukon Exposition.” I would 
like to know something about that amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Georgia will permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. By way of answering the gentleman from 
Arkansas, I will say it is hardly fair to any Member to ask 
him for information regarding these provisions. These amend- 
ments have not been presented to the House by any committee 
of the House nor by any Member of the House. It is for the 
purpose of getting information which Members are now asking 
for that I ask to disagree to all amendments and go inte eon- 
ference. I do not know any more than the gentleman from 
Arkansas does, and neither does the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LIVINGSTON], as to the necessity for the appropriation for 
rewiring or lighting the government building in the Alaska- 
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questions of that kind, when we are in no way responsible for 
submitting these propositions to the House. 

Mr. MACON. Inasmuch as gentlemen have not had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the information to enable them to give intelli- 
gent answers to our inquiries, I will not object to allowing them 
to put themselves into a position to obtain and furnish proper 
information to the House, so it can act intelligently upon all of 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is all we want. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I hope the proposition of the gentleman 
from Minnesota will be accepted. It is the only practical com- 
mon-sense thing that we can do. We can get the information 
and come back here, and the sooner we get it the more time you 
will have to debate the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I have no intention of ob- 
jecting to the request of the gentleman, which I think is very 
proper. I wish to say that there are some items that have been 
put into this bill in another body that are of sufficient interest, 
so that it is believed by some that a quorum of Members ought 
to pass on them: I understand it is very important that this 
bill pass. I haye no objection to the request. $ 

Mr. SISSON. I have no intention of objecting, but I should 
like to have some assurances from that side of the House that 
we will have reasonable time to debate the conference report 
when it comes back. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that, so far as it is within my power, there shall be all the time 
possible for debate on the report,when it is returned. 

Mr. SISSON. It is quite possible that the report of the con- 
ferees may be acceptable to the House, but in the event that 
it is not we should like to have opportunity for discussing it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I sincerely hope it will be. I shall endeavor, 
as far as I possibly can, to make it acceptable to the House. 

Mr. SABATH. Will we have a separate vote on the different 
amendments? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Illinois knows what the 
rule is in reference to that. 

Mr. SISSON. I have some remarks that I hoped to submit 
to the committee, but I have no desire to make remarks when I 
get all that I want in the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota; but in the event that certain items are retained in 
the bill I should like to have an opportunity to discuss them. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman will get it. 

Mr. SISSON. With the assurance of the chairman that we 
will have reasonable time, I shall not object. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Is the bill in its present condition now sub- 
ject to amendment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; it is not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will be a little more specific. On page 25 
of the bill there are certain items put in by the Senate to pay 
certain judgments of the Court of Claims. Now, if I may be 
permitted to do so, I would like to add to this list, in the way 
of making an amendment, one other claim or finding by the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understand the gentleman from Missouri 
to mean that of we were considering these amendments se- 
riatim or consecutively, he would move to concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. That is the only thing he 
could do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suppose there is no objection to these items 
from the Court of Claims, and I simply wanted to know if it 
would be proper for me to offer another item which has been 
passed upon by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Not unless it was germane. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It would not be an amendment to any item 
in the bill. 

Mr. KEIFER. 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri is germane to the Senate amendment, and 
the Senate amendment is a general proposition, then the gentle- 
man could propose an additional one. 

a LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I call for- the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What Senate amendment does the gentle- 
man from Missouri wish to amend? 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is not an amendment to an amendment in 
the bill, but is an additional item to those on page 25 of the 
bill, 


I think that could not be done at this stage 


Mr. KEIFER. Do I understand that the Chair rules that 
an independent amendment may be offered to a Senate amend- 
ment, an additional item to pay a Court of Claims judgment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair said that if an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri was germane to the 
Senate amendment, and the Senate-amendment was a general 
proposition, then the gentleman’s amendment would be in order. 
The Chair thinks the better way to deal with this would be to 
submit the proposition of the gentleman from Minnesota to dis- 
agree to all the amendments except amendment 58, which is the 
Senate amendment to which the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri applies, and afterwards dispose of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Is there objection to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, to disagree to all of the Senate amendments ex- 
cept amendment 58? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will now report Senate amendment 58. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the payment of the judgments rendered b 
reported to Congress at its present session in 
135 a aren tot th jud t entered by the Court of Claims 

or ment o 2 Bi u e 
June 10. 1909, on mandate of the ‘Supreme bout of the United States 
in cause No. 23689, in favor of J. M. Ceballos & Co., $205,614.37, 
being allowance under contract for 8 aoe of war from 
the Philippine Islands to Spain under treaty of Paris. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the gentleman from Missouri moves 
to amend by inserting the amendment which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: — 

T the jud t of the Court of Claims in the case of John W. 
Brooke, ‘son ag Beis’ of Tobie Brooks, the claimant's decedent, against 
the United States, in the sum of $320. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
that is not in order ; it is not germane to any amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say that this is not a judgment of 
the Court of Claims which the gentleman is seeking to have in- 
eorporated. It is a finding of the Court of Claims under the 
Tucker Act or the Bowman Act, I do not know which. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Under the Bowman Act. 

Mr. MANN. That is clearly subject to a point of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It would not be in order on any appropria- 
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tian bill. 
Mr. MANN. It is not a judgment of the Court of Claims. 
Mr. KEIFER. If it was it would not be germane in this bill, 


because that would be adding an independent proposition, being 
put on the bill after it has passed the Senate, and we would 
have to send our amendment over there and they might add 
additional ones, and so it could go on forever. An amendment 
to be in order must be something that relates to the Senate 
amendment, either correcting it, enlarging it, cutting it down, or 
in some way modifying it; but this is entirely a new proposition. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I simply wanted to get the ruling of the 
Chair on the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair finds on an inspection of the 
printed bill in possession of Members that several claims were 
printed together as one proposition; but in the bill as it comes 
back from the Senate each claim is presented as an individual 
amendment, and this proposition presented by the gentleman 
from Missouri would not be an amendment to a series of claims, 
but would be an individual claim offered as an amendment to 
another individual claim and not germane to it. The Chair 
holds, therefore, that the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to disagree to this 
Senate amendment 58. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota to disagree to Senate amendment 
No. 58? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the committee” 
do now rise and report the bill with Senate amendments to 
the House, with the recommendation that the House disagree 
to all of the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration Senate amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with the recommendation that the Senate amendments be 
disagreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the vote will be taken on the disagreement to 
all of the amendments. The question is on disagreeing to all 
of the Senate amendments. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
any further action at this time? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have not asked for a confer- 
ence, and I do not wish to do so at this time. I would state that 
my purpose is this: I have ascertained upon inquiry that if the 
bill goes back to the Senate now they will ask for a conference, 
and we will agree to it. Then the House can dispose of the con- 
ference report prior to action being taken by the Senate on the 
conference report upon the tariff bill, upon the consideration of 
which it is now engaged. Otherwise, no action can be taken un- 
til after the Senate has acted, and the Senate would not act 
until the tariff bill is out of the way. If it goes back to them 
now, and they ask for a conference, and we agree to a confer- 
ence, there will be no question about our right to act upon the 
conference report upon this bill first and dispose of it, notwith- 
standing that it has not been disposed of in the Senate. 

I move to reconsider the vote by which the House has dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendments, and to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Jounson of South Carolina, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness, 

To Mr. Joyce, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and resolution of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1441. An act to reenact and amend an act, entitled “An act 
to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River and to establish it as a post-road’’—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S8. 2459. An act to revive and amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Minnesota, Dakota and Pacific Railway Company 
to build a bridge across the Missouri River ”—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2290. An act to authorize the Alabama, Tennessee and 
Northern Railroad Company to construct a bridge across Noxu- 
bee River—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 887. An act to authorize the county commissioners of Mal- 
heur County, Oreg., and Canyon County, Idaho, and the cham- 
ber of commerce of the town of Ontario, Oreg., to construct a 
bridge across the Snake River at the town of Ontario, Oreg.— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2488. An act to authorize the Idaho and Washington North- 
ern Railroad to construct a bridge across the Pend D'Oreille 
River, in the State of Washington—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


Senate concurrent resolution 5. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House o ra. yeti gi concurring), 
That the invitation heretofore pond | and presented to the ve: 
President and Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Con- 

of the United States by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, to 
5 held at parne Wash., June 1 to October 15, 1909, be, and the same 
is hereby, accepted. 

That "he President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to 
appoint a committee, to consist of 10 Senators and 15 Representatives 
of the Sixty-first eae to attend said exposition and to represent 
the Congress of the nited States, and that an appropriation to meet 
the necessary € ses of the Vice-President, the Speaker, and said 
joint committee in attending said exposition is hereby authorized. 


—to the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Payne (at 2 o’clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o'clock m. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WALLACE: A bill (H. R. 12138) to authorize Ashley 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12139) to authorize Ashley County to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12140) to authorize Ashley County to con- 
struct a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12141) to authorize Ashley County, Ark., 
to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew, in said 


county and State—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 12142) to grant half pay to in- 
jured railway postal clerks, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12143) to increase the pen- 
sions of certain persons now on the pension roll under the gen- 
eral laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER: A bill (H. R. 12144) provid- 
ing for the purchase of a site for a public building at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12145) providing for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at Bethlehem, Pa.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12146) providing for the purchase of a site 
for a public building at South Bethlehem, Pa.—to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 12147) authorizing the 
county of Taos, Territory of New Mexico, to issue bonds for the 
erection of a court-house—to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12148) appropriating $20,000 for the con- 
struction of a reservoir at Cerro, Taos County, Territory of New 
Mexico—to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12149) to establish the status 
of officers who voluntarily resign from the army or navy of the 
United States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12150) for the relief of volunteer officers 
and soldiers who served during the Spanish-American war and 
beyond the period of their enlistment—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12151) to acquire the Rancho del Encinal, 
known as the Henry Ranch, located in San Luis Obispo County, 
State of California—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12152) to retire onlisted men, either in the 
Army or Marine Corps, after twenty-five years’ servyice—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12153) to amend section 2746 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to additional compensation to the 
appraisers, deputy collectors, etc., at the port of San Fran- 
cisco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12154) to limit and fix the compensation 
of the appraiser of merchandise at San Francisco—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of 

355 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
‘ollows: 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12155) granting a pension to 
Lewis Adkin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12156) to grant an honorable discharge to 
the members of Capt. William Bingham's company, National 
Guard of Tennessee, and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant pensions to the members and widows and minor chil- 
dren of the members of said company—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 12157) to award a medal of 
honor to John C. Whiting—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R, 12158) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to convey to Lewis E. 
Smoot all right and title of the United States in square south 
of square 1048 in the city of Washington, D. C.—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 12159) granting an increase of 
pension to John A. Berg—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: A bill (H. R. 12160) granting a pension 
to William F. Nash—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12161) granting 
an increase of pension to Robert L. Bennett—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. GILMORE: A bill (H. R. 12162) for the relief of the 
estate of Jeremiah O’Keefe—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12163) for the relief of Ar- 
thur G. Fisk—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12164) for the relief of the estate of Julius 
Jacobs—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12165) for the relief of Piper, Aden, Goodall 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12166) for the relief of John Rothchild & 
Co., of San Francisco, Cal—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12167) for the relief of former occupants 
of the present military reservation at Point San Jose, in the 
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city of San Francisco, and to repeal an act entitled “An act to 
refer the claim of Jessie Benton Frémont to certain lands and 
improvements thereon in San Francisco, Cal, to the Court of 
Claims,” approved February 10, 1893—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12168) to reimburse the city and county of 
San Francisco, State of California, for moneys paid by said city 
and county to various persons upon judgment claims recovered 
by them against said city and county for inflicted to 
their property by soldiers of the United States Army—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12169) to resubmit claim of James Q. Shir- 
ley and the estate of Francis De Long, deceased, to the Court of 
Claims, with instruction to enter judgment on the findings and 
return same to Congress—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLACHLAN of California: A bill (H. R. 12170) 
granting an increase of pension to John A. Young—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12171) granting a pension to James Mc- 
Ginty—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12172) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte M. Boyd—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WANGER: A bill (H. R. 12173) granting a pension 
to Rebecca T. Winter—to the Committee on Pensions. 


—— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and 
papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAWSON: Petition of Iowa State Retail Merchants’ 
Association, favoring amendment to the internal- revenue laws 
relative to tax on oleomargarine—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Petition of E. S. Davidson, of De Kalb, 
5 for a duty on thorium—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Emmerson Manufacturing Company, of Rock- 
ford, III., relative to the corporation-tax amendment to H. R. 
1438—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Chicago Butter and Egg Board, for redue- 
tion of duties on butter, cheese, and eggs—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of David Hill, of Dundee, III., favoring $2 per 
thousand on evergreen seedlings—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SABATH: Petition of the Chicago Butter and Egg 
Board, favoring reduction of duty on butter, cheese, and eggs— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, August 3, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Spokane, Wash., praying that jute grain bags 
be placed on the free list, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, praying that an appropriation 
of $300,000 be made to enable the United States fittingly to par- 
ticipate in the international exposition to be held at Brussels, 
Belgium, in 1910, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr, JONES presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Spokane, Wash., praying that jute grain bags be placed on the 
free list, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

On motion of Mr. Curtis it was 


Ordered, That 1,000 copies of Senate Document 
Congress, first session, be printed for the use of 
room. 


No. 22, Sixty-first 
the Senate document 


COTTON BAGGING, 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, the morning papers state 
that there will be presented at an early day a resolution to 
amend the pending tariff measure. Presently I will propose an 
oe to that resolution putting cotton bagging on the free 

t. 


The Senate several weeks ago, as I think in the utmost good 
faith, placed cotton bagging on the free list, putting it on a 
par with the binding twine used by the western farmers. In 
the conference that amendment of the Senate has been stricken 
out; and if we may judge from the public press, it was done in 
the interest of one of two manufacturing companies in this 
country which hold a monopoly of the manufacture of cotton 


I believe the Senate conferees acted in good faith in endeay- 
oring to put cotton bagging on the free list; and to place it now 
on the dutiable list under the circumstances, in my judgment, 
presents the most striking incident of rank and discriminating 
injustice to a whole people which is contained in the bill. 

I propose this amendment in order that the injustice may be 
rectified, as I believe the Senate will attempt to do. I ask that 
the amendment be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 
be made. 

THE TARIFF, 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the conference report be laid be- 
fore the Senate. > 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance for a moment. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; my question has nothing to do with the 
presence of a quorum. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think we ought to have a quorum of the 
Senate here to consider the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas suggests 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wish to call the attention of the committee to 
a matter connected with this proposed joint resolution. How- 
ever, I will defer it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators un- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich Clay Flint Page 
Bailey Crane Foster Paynter 
Beveridge Crawford Frazier Penrose 
-Brandegee Culberson Eye Perkins 
Bristow Cullom Gallinger Root 
Brown Cummins Gamble Scott 
Bulkeley Curtis Heyburn Smoot 
Burnham Daniel Hughes Stephenson 
Burrows Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Stone 
Burton Dillingham Jones Sutherland 
Cham Dixon ean Warren 
Gee Dolliver McLaurin 

Clark, Wyo. Fletcher Nelson 


Mr. JONES. My colleague [Mr. Pires] is necessarily đe- 
tained from the Chamber this morning on departmental busi- 
ness. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Senate 
will receive a message from the House of Representatives. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens 
Creek, between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, 
Ga., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

SAVANNAH RIVER DAM. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the Senator from Minnesota will yield for 
a moment, I should like to ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill which has just come from the 
other House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 8 

Mr. BAILEY. There is an identical bill reported unani- 
mously from the Committee on Commerce, and I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the House bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the bill before the 
Senate, and the Senator from Texas asks unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 
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The bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize the building of a dam 
across the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens 
Creek, between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, 
Ga., was read the first time by its title and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That J. L. Hankinson, N. B. Dial, and their asso- 
ciates, their successors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Savannah River 
at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, between the counties of Edge- 
field, S. C., and Columbia, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of dams across navi- 
gable waters,” approved June 21, 1906. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 2179) 
to authorize and empower J. L. Hankinson, N. B. Dial, and their 
associates, successors, and assigns to construct a dam, being the 
Senate bill on the same subject, which was reported from the 
Committee on Commerce on July 16, be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and also of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], to the suggestion 
which I am about to make. In view of what appears in the 
morning press, it is proposed to modify the conference report 
by a joint resolution correcting some mistake, omission, or 
something in the report. e 

I desire to call attention to the fact that in our relations with 
foreign countries we have a provision in most of our treaties 
which allows from six months to a year's notice for the abro- 
gation of a commercial treaty. In this bill the conferees, in- 
advertently, I believe, haye provided that where there is no 
provision in the agreement there shall be six months’ notice, 
and that that notice shall date from the 30th day of April. 

Over three months of the notice time as declared by the 
statute to be enacted have already elapsed. When we take into 
account some features of the bill with reference to our trade 
relations with France, it does seem to me that this is a dis- 
crimination with reference to that country which I do not 
believe the committee intended to make. I suggest that if the 
report is to be modified by a joint resolution, the attention of 
the committee being called to this fact, it may be corrected. 

When the joint resolution comes up I shall have an amend- 
ment in addition to this to offer to the proposed joint resolu- 
tion. I do not propose to offer any amendment as to this com- 
mercial matter, because it is so clearly within the province of 
the Finance Committee that I believe the committee itself, 
seeing the force of the suggestion, will formulate its own 
amendment, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say that notice has already been 
given. Notice was given nearly three months ago to France 
and all the other nations with which the United States has 
agreements of this nature of the termination of those agree- 
ments. So the Government of France has already had notice. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then I want to make a suggestion to the chair- 
man. I am speaking now from memory, for it has been some 
days since I read the provisions of the report, but the report 
provides as to those nations with which we have a provision 
terminating the engagement that the notice shall be given with- 
in ten days after the passage of this law and its approval. I 
call the attention of the junior Senator from New York to it 
and ask for his memory as to the correctness of that statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This provision has been carefully gone over 
by the State Department and the parties interested, and the 
form in which it is in the conference report, I think, is satis- 
factory to all. 

Mr. CLAPP. In view of conversations I have had, not with 
members of the committee but Members of the Senate, who 
are in an advisory relationship to the committee, especially upon 
these foreign questions, I am somewhat surprised to know that 
this question was gone over and purposely decided in the man- 
ner in which it appears it has been decided, for, discuss it as 
you may, it imposes less than a three months’ actual notice 
when, by its terms, notwithstanding the notices which have 
been given as to the nations with whom we have the agreement, 
the notice is to be given within ten days after the passage of 


the law. I have called attention to it, and I do not desire to 
discuss it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Minnesota is 
aware that there is no notice whatever in the French agree- 
ment, 

Mr. CLAPP. The point I am making is that with these other 
nations it is six months or a year, and yet with France we pro- 
pose to give them less than three months. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have just come into the 
Chamber, and I do not know what the status of the business is, 
I understood the Chair to be putting the question as to agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. CULLOM. The question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to make some in- 
quiry of the chairman of the Finance Committee before that 
question is put. 

I will state to the chairman that the bill as it passed the 
Senate provided under the maximum and minimum clause as 
follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the-discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and information which will 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required to make 
thorough investigations and examinations into the production, commerce, 


and trade of the United States aml foreign countrie „ and all conditions 
affecting the same. 


The Senator will recall that when that provision was before 
the Senate an amendment was offered to it, first by the Senator 
from Texas, who proposed that this so-called“ commission” to 
be appointed by the President should be a bipartisan commis- 
sion. An objection was made by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee to the injection of partisanship into the commission. 
In his debate upon that subject he referred to these appointees 
of the President as 2 “ commission.” No objection whatever was 
made at that time to empowering the President of the United 
States to secure the information which would be useful to Con- 
gress in tariff legislation and to make thorough investigations 
and examinations into the production, commerce, and trade of 
the United States and foreign countries. The amendment of the 
Senator from Texas was beaten. : 

Later on an amendment was offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Dotrtyer] providing for a tariff commission, and provid- 
ing in detail for its powers. The objection was then made by 
members of the Finance Committee, particularly by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber], representing that 
committee, that the ground was fully covered by the amend- 
ment offered by the committee regarding the maximum and 
minimum clauses, and covered more broadly and comprehen- 
sively than by the amendment of the Senator from Iowa. A 
vote was taken and that amendment was beaten by only 5 votes. 
I assume that if it had not been for the assurance of the 
Finance Committee that this section amply covered all the re- 
quirements of a tariff commission, so far as the securing of in- 
formation and the ascertaining of the difference of cost in pro- 
duction was concerned, the Senate would have forced upon the 
bill a provision fev a tariff commission—not such a commis- 
sion, perhaps, as I personally would have wished, a commission 
acting decisively in the reduction of excessive duties under a 
rule fixed by Congress to a standard fixed by such rule, but a 
commission securing information which would aid the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his recommendations, and Con- 
gress in its deliberations, concerning tariff legislation. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island, whose atten- 
tion thus far I fear I have not been able to secure, though I 
solicited it when I rose, how comes it that the conference com- 
mittee has absolutely emasculated every provision that enables 
the appointees of the President to secure information useful to 
Congress in tariff legislation; and I ask him how comes it that 
the provision is stricken out from the conference report provid- 
ing for a thorough investigation and examination into the pro- 
duction, commerce, and trade of the United States and foreign 
countries and all conditions affecting the same? May I ask an 
answer from the Senator from Rhode Island to this question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What was the question? I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The question which F have asked 

Mr. ALDRICH. How it happened that the change was made? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The conferees were not able o agree upon 
any other language. The House conferees objected to the Sen- 
ate provision. . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask whether the objection came 
from the House conferees or from the body of the Senate con- 
ferees itself? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. That seems to be an unnecessary question. 
It must have come from the House, of course, from the parlia- 
mentary status of the provision. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. But I asked the question, and I should 
like to have an answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It goes without saying, I think, that the 
House conferees must have objected to the provision. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator says, “It goes without say- 
ing, I think.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I will say—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator’s expression indicates a 
doubt. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then, if it will be more satisfactory to the 
Senator from Nevada, I will say that the House conferees 
objected to the provision in toto. They proposed to strike it 
out. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Was that acquiesced in by the coriferees 
on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The inclusion of the words was a compro- 
mise between the two Houses. I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada, of course with due deference to his judgment to the 
contrary, that the provision contained in the bill itself is 
even broader than it was in the Senate, in my judgment. It 
allows the President to employ whoever he pleases without 
limit and to assign such duties to them as he sees fit within the 
limitation of the maximum and minimum provisions and to 
assist the customs officers in the discharge of their duties. Now, 
these two purposes, especially the latter, cover every conceivable 
question that is covered by tariff legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator whether the pro- 
vision as it comes from the conferees and is contained in the 
conference report will warrant the President in appointing 
men who will inquire into and ascertain the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad of the articles covered 
by the tariff? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably it will, for the reason that 
under the law, as it will pass in a few days, E hope, the home 
valuation as well as the foreign valuation of goods is a matter 
which has to be determined by the customs officers, and that in- 
volves, of course, all collateral questions. I have no doubt 
myself that the provision as it now stands is, as I have already 
stated, even broader than the provision which passed the 
Senate. 

I am quite willing to say, however, that so far as I was con- 
cerned, and so far as the Senate conferees were concerned, we 
tried our best to have the language kept im as it passed this 
body: 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then the Senator from Rhode Island 
differs in his interpretation from the interpretation given by 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] the other day when the 
deficiency appropriation bill was being passed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is the question I was about to ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not happen to be present when the 
Senator from Maine made a statement on the subject, but I am 
stating my own views, which are clearly carried out, in my 
judgment, by the language used in the act. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am very much gratified to receive this 
assurance from the Senator from Rhode Island, and it does 
great credit to his good faith and to his maintenance of his 
obligations to this body. 

I wish to say that I have been somewhat distrustful about 
this matter because of the action of the Senator from Maine, 
referred to by the Senator from Indiana in the debate upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE]—the tariff commission amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can say, without betraying the 
confidence of the President, that the views which I entertain 
are also the views entertained by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am glad to know that. I already knew 
that the President was in favor of ascertaining honestly and 
fairly the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, such ascertainment to be made by competent men, im- 
partial men, who could act judicially upon this important ques- 
tion and not according to the methods now prevailing in Con- 
gress—methods of trade, and bargain, and barter. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island if there is any provision in the bill which authorizes the 


President under any circumstances to take any action with ref- 
erence to the rates in the bill where that action is based upon 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad? The 
Senator need not worry himself, because we all know there is 
no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then it is not pertinent. 

Mr. CLAPP. Perhaps not. I think I will suggest a little 
pertinency about it. I want to suggest that the power and 
scope of the examination is limited to securing information to 
assist the President in the discharge of the duties imposed upon 
him by this section, and the officers of the Government in the 
administration of the customs laws. 

The President is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be 
required. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada if he accepts 
under that limitation the answer that it authorizes an inquiry 
into what the Senator from Nevada and every Senator who 
stands upon the platform of a tariff representing the difference 
in the cost of production desires to have covered? That is 
limited to investigation and information relating to the duties 
imposed by this law upon the President and no more, and the 
duty of ascertaining the difference in the cost of production is 
not imposed by this law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Minnesota has put to 
me a question, and I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island in a moment. I wish to state that the language of this 
conference report does not, in my judgment, bear the construc- 
tion put upon it by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CLAPP. Exactly. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. But I am glad to know that the Senator 
from Rhode Island, powerful as he is in legislation in this 
body, takes that construction, for I know that when he gives 
an assurance to this body he will act upon it. I know that 
when an appropriation bill comes into this body appropriating 
money for the expenses of such an inquiry the Senator from 
Rhode Island will sustain it; and whilst this provision does 
the Senator from Rhode Island does put this construction upon 
it, and that legislation will follow that will carry out the terms 
not go as far as I would wish, and does not in my judgment 
carry the construction put upon it by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I am glad to know in the last stages of the bill that 
of the conference report and the construction put upon it by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Nevada will yield to me 
for a moment, I think he will be convinced himself, upon con- 
sideration, that no other construction than that which I have 
placed upon it can be put upon it. It is to assist the officers of 
the United States in the collections of revenue. That is not 
the exact language used, but that is the purport of it; and it 
means this: The revenue officers of the United States have a 
great variety of duties in connection with the tariff and the 
collection of duties. The most important of those are, first, to 
ascertain foreign values, Involved in that by the plain terms 
of the law is the cost of foreign production of the articles 
named upon which duties are to be assessed. The question of 
the determination of foreign values and the foreign cost of pro- 
duction are the most important duties, I repeat, that are given 
to customs officers. By this act new duties are assigned to 
them to find out the value of articles in this country, both of 
foreign and domestic production. This involves the whole ques- 
tion which anybody has asked in connection with the persons to 
be employed by the President. 


So I have no question whatever but that every conceivable 
question that could have been covered by the language used in 
the Senate provision is covered equally by the language now 
used, and there is no limitation. The words used by the Senate 
in their provision were words of limitation and not words of 
enlargement. In my judgment, the provision is broader than 
the original provision. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President I am very glad to 
have the assurance of the Senator from Rhode Island, but I will 
ask him one further question. His associate upon the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], is the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee. We know how powerful the 
chairman of that committee is in legislation. Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island think, after the expressions of the Senator 
from Maine upon the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Forzerre] that he will stand by and favor the appropri- 
ations that will be necessary to enable the President of the 
United States to carry out this important function? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am not authorized to speak for the Sen- 
ator from Maine upon this subject. The views of the Senator 


from Maine, I realize, are different from my own with regard 
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to this whole subject. But I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
yada that, so far as I am concerned, both in my official capacity 
as chairman of the Finance Committee and as a Member of this 
body, I shall use every effort that is in my power, and I have 
no doubt it will be successful, to have every appropriation made 
rey the President requires to carry out this policy in good 
aith. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The assurance of the Senator from Rhode 
Island as tọ his personal action given upon this floor is, of 
course, sufficient for any of us, but he will pardon us if we can 
not accept his expression of assurance relating to others. 
Whilst his construction may be the correct construction, and 
whilst he individually may adhere to it, the expressions and the 
action of the Senator from Maine indicate that he will not ac- 
cept the Senator’s construction. The action of the House con- 
ferees indicates that they will not accept it, and the action of 
the Senate conferees in yielding to the House conferees would 
indicate that they are not zealous advocates of the policy of 
enabling an ascertainment by scientific methods of the differen- 
tial in the cost of production 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just at this point I wish the Senator from 
Rhode Island to be a little more definite with respect to the 
policy of which he speaks. What is the policy the Senator from 
Rhode Island believes ought to be carried out and for which he 
will use his infiuence? I should like during the course of the 
debate to hear from the Senator from Rhode Island upon that 
point. 

As I understand the matter, it was originally proposed that 
this body of men should undertake an examination relating to 
the cost of production of competitive articles at home and 
abroad for the information of Congress, in addition to their 
duties, which were to assist the President in applying the maxi- 
mum and minimum features of the act. The conference com- 
mittee eliminated all that part of the bill which caused that in- 
formation to be furnished to Congress, and completely divorces 
Congress from this body of men, 

I know when the appropriation bill was before the Senate 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], in answer to an 
inquiry by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
said: 

I may say that the action was invoked only this morning, because 
there has been Some known until late about the tarif bill. I con- 
ferred with the President, in order to learn for what purposes this 
sum of $100,000 would be required. It will be required for the very 
important, sometimes critical, negotiations that will have to be entered 
into during the next year touching the maximum and minimum tariff 
provisions. 

He proceeds in the same strain; and that is in entire harmony 
with the language of the bill as it comes from the conference 
committee. 

I understand that it is part of the duty of the customs de- 
partment to ascertain the value of articles abroad in order to 
apply ad yalorem duties to invoices; but what I should like to 
know is whether the policy which the Senator from Rhode 
Island suggests is that some body of men shall undertake the 
investigation of the cost of production at home and abroad in 
order that we may change, if change be found necessary, the 
duties that are imposed by this act upon imported products. 

Mr. ALDRICH rose. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island for an answer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is not a question about what my policy 
will be with reference to this subject. These duties are given 
by the bill to the President of the United States under certain 
conditions. I have no question whatever but what the Presi- 
dent will carry out the provisions of the law in the utmost good 
faith, and whatever the President thinks should be done to 
carry out the provisions of the maximum and minimum clauses 
of the act, or with reference to anything which will aid the 
customs officers in the discharge of their duties, I have no doubt 
the inquiries will be made, and made in good faith. I have no 
question about that whatever. But the question about what I 
would do if I were President is not a supposable case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have been answered, I 
think, fairly,-because now it appears that the policy which was 
mentioned a few moments ago, and to which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. AtpricH] commits himself, relates solely 
to the administration of this law. I have no doubt the Presi- 
dent will do the work committed to him wisely, and I am very 
much in favor of the appropriation that has already been 
passed by the Senate, but I thought there might be some confu- 
sion with regard to policy. The policy of administering this 


law is one thing; the policy of changing it is quite another. 
What I want the Senate and the country to understand is, 
whether it is proposed to go on now and make an investigation 
for the purpose of applying the standards of the Republican 
platform to import duties, and if in that investigation it be 
found that these duties, or any of them, are either too high or 
too low, that we shall proceed in due course to change them. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I would ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island, Mr. President, whether, under the bill as it stands, it 
will be in the power of the President, and within his ability, the 
necessary funds being available, to inquire not only into the 
cost of production abroad of articles covered by the tariff, but 
also the cost of production at home of those articles? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Clearly; I should say yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator from Rhode Island, then, is 
of the opinion that the President will not only have the power 
to do that, but that the funds necessary to pay the expenses of 
the inquiry will be forthcoming? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not understand how Congress would 
refuse to make appropriations for a purpose for which they had 
authorized the President to expend money. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, now, Mr. President, I think that the 
Senator 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada is 
Solicitous about investigations to ascertain the difference in the 
cost of production abroad and in this country, and the Senator 
from Rhode Island commits himself to the policy of making 
that investigation and ascertainment. Of course there could 
never be any doubt as to what the Senator from Rhode Island 
would do about a matter of that kind. We have recently had a 
shining example of his anxiety in that behalf that ought to 
inspire us with absolute confidence as to his course in the 
future. About two months ago a resolution was adopted by the 
Senate, calling for the publication of a report made by the 
German Government as to the cost of production in that 
country. That report was sent by the German Government to 
the Secretary of State and transmitted here by the President 
at the call of the Senate. It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance to be published under its supervision. 
Several inquiries have been made of and several promises 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island as to its forthcoming, 
but up to this day the Senate has not been able to get that 
report. So we may see with what swiftness the Senator from 
Rhode Island will run to get the facts the Senator from Nevada 
desires and which it is so important we should have, but which 
we are never able to get. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is that the same report to which the Senator 
from Missouri has referred several times in the Senate? 

Mr. STONE. It is the same report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That report has been sent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I think the Government Printing Office 
is very busy these days, but I have no doubt that we shall get 
the report in due time. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask when the report was sent to 
the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can not say. The Senator from Nevada 
can probably ascertain by asking the Printing Office, or perhaps 
he can by 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Rhode Island says he will go 
down and get it in good time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. STONE. I suppose after Congress has adjourned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said the Senate would get it undoubtedly 
in good time. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, at Christmas time. 

Mr. KEAN. As a Christmas present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I shall not endeavor to 
exact from the Senator from Rhode Island any further state- 
ment as to his construction of this provision or as to the power 
and the ability of the President to take steps for the ascertain- 
ment of the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad, and to take steps to secure all the information, and, 
according to the Senator's statement, more than all the informa- 
tion, called for by the bill as it passed the Senate. I can only 
say that I fear that the Senator may not be so potential with 
his associates as he will be with himself. 

We already realize that among the Senate conferees themselves 
there was one determined antagonist to the securing of this in- 
formation in the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] ; that he doubt- 
less opposed the action of the Senate in the conference commit- 
tee itself and aided in the yielding of the Senate conferees to the 
House insistence. We know that he is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, that he is chairman of the committee 
on committees of the Republican party in the Senate, that he is 
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powerful in legislation, and that he is powerful in party organi- 
zation; and I fear very much that when the time comes for ac- 
tion, to give the President the power that he desires and the 
funds with which to make this inquiry, we shall find the Senator 
from Maine standing like a stone wall against the march of 
progress; that we shall also find the leading man in the House 
of Representatives, the representative of everything that is ultra- 
conservative and reactionary in legislation, standing like a stone 
wall against it; that we shall find them appealing, in justifica- 
tion of their action, to the letter and the words of the statute 
which Congress has passed, and that the Senator from Maine 
will refer to a warning given upon the floor of the Senate as to 
his view of the desirable action regarding this investigation. 
So, if I am satisfied with the construction placed by the Senator 
from Rhode Island upon this provision, I am not satisfied to rely 
upon that construction as indicative that his party and his party 
organization and the men associated with him in power in the 
Republican party will stand by him in that construction and will 
favor action pursuant to it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me 
to ask him a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I notice that as this bill 
passed the Senate the provision in question in section 2 reads 
as follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and information which will 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation, and to the officers of the 
Government in the administration of the customs laws, the lent 
is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required to 
make thorough 8 and examinations into the production, 
commerce, and trade of the United States and foreign countries, and 
all conditions affecting the same. 

This language is found on page 355 of the bill. I find on 

. page 430 that after this provision went through the conference 
it came out as follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties im upon him by this section, and the officers of the Gov- 


ernment the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 


It is very evident to my mind that the people who changed 
the language as it originally passed the Senate into the lan- 
guage as it comes from the conference were not friendly to this 
clause. I am satisfied that the changes were not made to 
strengthen it. I for one believe that it was one of the most 
important provisions in the bill as it passed the Senate; and I 
believe that as it stands now, although the motive was undoubt- 
edly to draw the teeth from it, it can still, if the opportunity is 
furnished by an appropriation to carry it out, be made a very 
porni factor for use in the future in, reference to tariff legis- 

tion. 

In that connection I simply wish to make this suggestion to 
the Senator from Nevada: If the appropriation of $100,000 in 
the bill which the Senate has already passed, and which is 
now pending in the other House, shall go through, and the 
funds be placed at the disposal of the President, and if, under 
this provision as it now comes from the conference committee he 
shall employ experts to gather information for the purpose of 
enabling him to execute the maximum and minimum provisions 
of this law, after that information has been secured and is in 
the possession of the executive department, can the President 
not use it at any time in sending a message to the Congress of 
the United States in relation to tariff legislation, so that the 
facts it contains can be utilized in spite of the hostile effort made 
by that committee to destroy its provisions? If so, should we 
not support it as it stands here now? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator 
from South Dakota, I bave to say that if the President of the 
United States, in the exercise of his powers under the maximum 
and minimum clause, does obtain facts necessary for the in- 
formation of Congress in order to ascertain the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, it is doubt- 
less within his power, under the power of recommendation con- 
tained in the Constitution, to transmit that information to 
Congress and to make his recommendations. What I fear is 
that the funds put at his disposal will not be sufficient to ascer- 
tain the cost of production abroad as well as at home; that his 
first duty will be to ascertain the cost of production abroad; 
and that that may be regarded as the only duty that devolves 
upon him under the maximum and minimum clause, for it is 
upon the value of the foreign article that the duty is imposed, 
and not upon the value of the domestic article, and that hence 
he may fail for want of funds to make this inquiry. 

The Senator will recall the fact that Congress passed a bill 
for the regulation of the railroads, giving the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission the power to determine what should be a 
reasonable rate. The Senator will recall that the Supreme 
Court had determined that in ascertaining a reasonable rate it 
was necessary to take into consideration, among other consid- 
erations, the value of the railroads; and the Senator knows 
that thus far Congress has denied the Interstate Commerce 
Commission either the power or the funds with which to make 
this inquiry, and that it has hamstrung the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the exercise of its functions. That bill 
passed three years ago. The country has been demanding the 
valuation of the railroads. The entire Democratic party, and, 
if it were put to a vote of the Republican party, three-fourths 
of the Republican party would stand for that as a just com- 
pliance with the spirit of the interstate- commerce law, and yet 
it has not been done, and it has not been done simply because 
the reactionaries and ultraconservatives, to whom I have re- 
ferred, who fought the interstate-commerce bill at every stage 
and finally voted for it under the pressure of public opinion, 
have denied to the Interstate Commerce Commission—and have 
been sufficiently powerful here to make that denial effective 
the power even to ascertain an essential factor in rate deter- 
mination. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I feel impelled to inquire of 
the Senator whether it is his judgment that this $100,000 is to 
be expended for the purpose of ascertaining the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad? I supposed 
that it was to be expended for the purpose of ascertaining condi- 
tions upon which the maximum and minimum rates may be 
applied, and for that purpose only, and I could not conceive 
that the relative cost of production at home and abroad entered 
into that at all. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] to the construction put by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Heysvurn] upon this provision, en- 
tirely at variance with his own. The Senator from Rhode 
Island seeks to placate the sentiment of the Senate by an in- 
sistence that the powers conferred by this provision as it stands 
are larger than the powers as conferred by the bill when it 
passed the Senate; and the Senator from Idaho arises and 
insists that the powers of the President are restricted entirely 
to the ascertainment of discriminations by foreign countries 
against importations from this country, and that this provision 
does not apply, and could not legally be applied, to the ascertain- 
ment of the difference in the cost of production between this and 
foreign countries. So here we have an illustration of the differ- 
ence in opinion that will arise in the future upon this floor, the 
Senator from Rhode Island taking one position and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho aiding the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] in 
taking another, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I suppose the Senator from Nevada hardly 
expects me to be responsible for all the present and prospective 
Members of the Senate cr of the House upon this question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I stated simply my own views and the plain, 
definite purport of the language used. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not hold the Senator responsible. If 
I held him responsible and felt that he could meet the full 
measure of the responsibility, I should not say another word, 
for I know that when the Senator from Rhode Island gives his 
word upon this floor that that word is good. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, I do not desire to interrupt 
the flow of the Senator’s argument, but it seems to me that we 
might reach an understanding, perhaps, by a little interchange 
of question and answer. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. ' 

Mr. HEYBURN. To do what the Senator suggests—that is, 
to ascertain the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and so forth—simply means the establishment of a 
running census board. It does not mean the performance of 
any function that can be valuable in executing a law which has 
the ordinary attributes of certainty. That is the reason I was 
impelled to ask the question. It resolves itself down, as I un- 
derstand, to the performance of the act of determination whether 
and where conditions exist that authorize executive order that 
will change schedule rates, and nothing else. Of course that 
will require much money, and it ought to be provided for if we 
establish the maximum and minimum rate. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, if we could receive an as- 
surance from the dominant party that an ample appropriation 
would be given for the purpose of ascertaining the difference in 
the cost by a capable and impartial tribunal, so far as I am con- 
cerned, my argument would be at an end, although there are 
many features of this bill to which I am opposed. 


Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will permit me right there, 
what is the object, after we pass a bill, in spending time and 
money in determining that fact, except to the extent that a 
census is useful? What other object can there be? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The purpose is to. enable the President, 
acting upon the findings of such a commission, to recommend to 
Congress the reduction of the duties in this bill to the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, and enable him 
and the party which he represents to carry out its solemn pledge 
given to the people of the United States. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to in- 
fer that the Senate is to waive its function of legislation and its 
judgment and accept the report of this commission or the recom- 
mendations of the President as a substitute for its own intelli- 
gence and responsibility? That is what it seems to amount to. 

Mr, NEWLANDS. The Senate would waive nothing; Con- 
gress would waive nothing; it could act favorably or unfavor- 
ably, as it chose, upon the recommendation of the President; it 
could accept or discard the information presented by this tri- 
bunal. But there is a feeling throughout this country, shared 
by ‘members of both parties, the unanimous judgment, almost, 
of the American people, that the methods pursued by Congress in 
ascertaining the facts are faulty and defective. They believe 
that the cost of production here and the cost of production 
abroad and the duty which is to represent the difference between 
them can not be ascertained by a tribunal, acting as this has 
acted, descending from its dignity as legislators, turning the 
Senate into a market, each Senator behind his stall with his 
goods, his shoes, his woolens, his cottons, insisting upon this 
phase or that phase, this value or that value, and the bargain- 
ing and the trade and the compromise attendant upon this 
method of ascertaining a fact. 


The people are tired of this, and they themselves demand infor- 
mation, and they demand that the President shall have the power 
to obtain information for himself, and they demand: that Congress 
shall have the information. This provision in the Senate bill 
was intended to secure that information and represented al- 
most the unanimous judgment of the Senate, for but one voice 
was raised against it, and that was the voice of the Senator 
from Maine; and yet we find that Senator potential with bis 
associates on the conference committee representing this body, 
swinging his associates into compliance with the demands of 
the House. We know how the conferees of the House were 
selected, disregarding the usual rule, one of them interested 
largely in one of the most important schedules in the bill, a 
Member who said that it made him sweat blood whenever there 
was any suggestion of a reduction in any degree of any of the 
duties of the tariff. 

I stand simply for the judgment of the Senate; and I say, 
in view of the fact that the assurance given by the Senator 
from Rhode Island is not accepted by his party associates, is 
rejected by one of his associates here, and in view of the fact 
that the gentlemen from the other House who have been so 
potential in the conference will be opposed to any progressive 
action upon this line, that we should reject this report, insist 
upon the Senate provision as it stood, and center our fight 
upon this provision; for, in my judgment, the whole fight of 
the future will be centered upon this proposition, first ad- 
vanced in the Senate by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEV- 
ERIDGE]—a movement which has had a constantly increasing 
momentum and a movement which appeals to the reason, to 
the fairness, and to the judgment of men. We should deter- 
mine that some competent tribunal should inquire into these 
questions of fact and give Congress and the President the in- 
formation which they sadly need. 

Now. Mr. President, I shall not weary the Senate with lengthy 
remarks upon this subject. Most of my time has been taken up 
with interruptions, to which I gladly yielded. I wish, however, 
to refer to the debates which have taken place upon this subject 
and to quote them. I shall not read at length the quotations, 
for they would weary the Senate. I shall simply ask permission 
to print them, but I wish, in order to connect them together 
with some logical sequence, to refer to the history of this move- 
ment for a tariff commission. 

Two years ago, if I recall the time aright, or about two years 
ago, the Senator from Indiana made in this body a notable 
speech urging a tariff commission for the ascertainment of facts. 
His speech appealed to me, I spoke immediately following him 


not only approving all that he had said, but insisting that Con- 
gress should go further; should not only appoint a commission 
for the purpose of securing information, but that it should also 
give them the power to act under a rule laid down by Congress 
in the reduction of tariff duties which exceeded the standard 
called for by the dominant party, giving such a commission a 
power analogous to that now enjoyed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding railroad rates, 

That commission first had the power practically only of rec- 
ommendation, but it has been enlarged by Congress until it 
now has the power to fix a rate according to a rule laid down by 
Congress. The power to fix interstate rates is just as much a 
legislative function as the power to fix customs duties. Yet Con- 
gress, because of the magnitude of the transactions, because of 
the magnitude of the inquiry, because of the inability of a great 
body of this kind to determine matters of fact, not only or- 
ganized that commission with the power to ascertain the facts, 
but the power to give those facts effect under a rule laid down 
by Congress. 

Since this question has been discussed in this body some of 
its Members have accepted this view. T believe in the end it will 
be the prevailing view, but I can not hope that that view will 
ripen into immediate legislation. But there is one thing upon 
which the mind of the Senate itself is fixed, as expressed in this 
very provision which passed the Senate, and that is that the 
President should have the power to select a tribunal with full 
power to inquire into the facts, so that those facts can be useful 
to Congress in its legislation and useful to the President in his 
power of recommendation. 

Mr. President, in view of that history, I refer to the history 
of this debate regarding the commission question. When the 
minimum and maximum clause, containing this provision, 
framed: by the Pinance Committee and giving the powers of ex- 
amination, with a view to securing information useful to Con- 
gress and useful to the President, was up, the Senator from 
Texas moved that the commission be a bipartisan commission, 
that it be composed of seven members, not more than four of 
whom should belong to any one party. That matter was dis- 
cussed, and the Senator from Rhode Island argued against it, 
insisting that partisanship should not enter into. the question 
at all, that economists only should be called into it, and they 
should not be divided upon party lines. The Senator from 
New York also opposed it on the same grounds. No expres- 
sion was made in that debate against the necessity of securing 
this information and the advisability of securing it, and the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas was beaten upon the 
argument presented against it, that it presented partisan fea- 
tures, that the inquiry ought to be an economic inquiry, in 
which politics should cut no figure. I shall ask to insert in 
the Recorp certain quotations from portions of the debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 3, 1909.1 


Mr. ALDRICH., Mr. President, this is not intended to be a partisan 
or a nonpartisan commission. It is intended to assist the President in 
carrying out the work that is assigned to him by the provisions of this 
section. It is also intended that they shall examine all questions per- 
taining to tariff matters and the products of foreign countries, so that 
they may have expert knowledge in regard to discriminations. For that 
2 they will need to be acquainted. with industrial conditions in 

is country and in other countries. 

It is not intended that this shall be a partisan or a nonpartisan com- 
mission, as I stated before. The President will take the very best men 
he cam get, without reference to where they live or as to what their 
party associations are, 

I think we can safely leave the matter to the President of the United 
States, who has the msibility —— him of discharging his duty in 
this regard. I believe it is much wiser to do that than it would be to 
undertake to regulate the number of these persons, or their political 
affiliations, or the salaries that shail be paid them. I think money will 
be saved to the Government by adopting the course suggested by the 
committee. 

* > * * s * * 

Mr. Bacon. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I should like 
to draw his attention to the fact that the amendment proposes that 
these appointees—whatever name may be properly given to them— 
shall not only gather information for the benefit of the President in 
determining what shall be done under the powers given him under the 
amendment, but shall gather information which will be useful to 
Congress: in tariff legislation. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Bacon. That goes very much further, Mr. President, and does 
in some manner invade the field of political divisions and contentions. 
For that reason. it seems to me the language of the amendment should 
be very carefully guarded in this respect. If, as stated by the Sena- 
tor, the investigations of these men were to relate solely to matters 
which concern the President, and they were to be his personal represen- 
tutives, the matter would be very different from what it is under the 
provisions of the amendment. But the amendment goes very much 
further than. that. 

I do not know that the Senator heard what I said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did. 

Mr. Bacon. I said that if the work of these men related solely 
to the gathering of information in order that the President might de- 
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termine whether he should impose the maximum or the minimum tariff, 
then they would be his personal representatives. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think the Senator will agree with 
me, even from that standpoint, that this information ought not to be 
gathered by men with a partisan bias. It ought not to be expected 
that Congress would limit this commission to a point where there 
would be certain to be two reports, upon litical lines, upon every 
question. I can imagine nothing which would be more detrimental to 
the purpose we have in view than a partisan commission sent out to 
gather information with reference to one political view or one economic 
view or another. I think it would destroy the usefulness and the 
purpose of this commission, or whatever you please to call it. 

0 s * $ * $ = * 

Mr. Roor. * * © It appears to me that the force of accumulated 
public opinion, the force of continued action, the general acceptance of 
the principles of nonpartianship as they have already obtained and 
abound and continue in our Government, constitute a so much stronger 
motive toward making a nonpartisanship aommission that it would be 
a pity to put in a provision which would compel its being a bipartisan 
commission. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The next debate regarding a tariff com- 
mission took place upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Dortiver], who presented a lengthy amendment, 
providing for a customs commission, detailing its powers and 
its duties. That amendment was fought by the Finance Com- 
mittee, represented by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumeper]. I shall ask to print in my remarks quotations 
from his speech. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 3, 1909.] 

Mr. McCumprr. Mr. President, I do not want to vote upon this 
measure until there has been placed upon record the statement that 
the essentials of everything asked for by the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] are fully and comprehensively covered by 
the broader and more generous terms of the provision that has been 
proposed by the committee. I want to call attention to the wording 
of the last portion of the amendment. It is: 

“To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of 
the duties Imposed upon him by this section, and information which 
will be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the officers of the 
Government in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required to make 
thorough investigations and examinations into the production, com- 
merce, and trade of the United States and foreign countries, and all 
conditions affecting the same.” 

Within those broad provisions are encompassed every essential fea- 
ture that is asked for in the amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
except as to the machinery itself, and except possibly as to some of 
the details of publication. 

$ * * * * * 0 

Mr. McCumper. Mr. President, I have no doubt the commission 
that will be appointed will measure up to the dignity required by 
the Senator from Iowa. But I want to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor again to these words, which state that the commission shall col- 
lect any and all information “which will be useful to Con; in 
tariff legislation.” The most useful information we can have in tariff 
legislation is as to the facts concerning the cost of production at home 
and abroad, and all other facts concerning the production, commerce, 
and trade of the United States with foreign countries, and all other 
conditions that affect the same. Those things are covered by the pro- 
visions of the amendment of the committee, and they certainly are 
more comprehensive and broader than the amendment of the Senator 
from Iowa, although not carried out in so much detail. 


It was upon this assurance of Mr. McCumser, a member of 
the Finance Committee, that the provision of the Senate amend- 
ment was broader and more comprehensive than the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa that that amendment was defeated, 
and it was defeated in this body by only five votes. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] offered on 
the Sth day of July an amendment providing in great detail for 
a tariff commission. This amendment was also opposed by 
members of the committee, and for the first time a discordant 
note was heard. I have not that debate before me. It is con- 
tained in the as yet unpublished speech of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], and does not appear in the 
Recorp. But my recollection is that then the Senator from 
Maine indicated his dissent to the interpretation put by his as- 
sociates upon the committee and by the general judgment of the 
Senate as to the amendment prepared by the Senate committee, 
and it is his expression of dissent then that has put me upon 
this inquiry. I shall ask leave to print in my remarks in the 
Rercord, without reading, quotations from that debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request is 
granted. z 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. La FoLLErTTE. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The duties of the commission, the parties to be named 
by the President, are defined in the act. They will also be defined by 
the President, and so far as appropriations are concerned, the appro- 
charmed will undoubtedly be made. This proposition was put into the 

ill in good faith. It was agreed to by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BEVERIDGE], who aided in the preparation of it, and it covers all the 
suggestions and the requirements of the various organizations that have 
a asking us to provide for the appointment of a commission of this 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I was not disposed to extend 


unduly the discussion on this subject. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 


* * s * * * s 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In a moment I will yield to the Senator from Indi- 
ana with very great pleasure. What this b legislation will do 


is to be determined by the language embodied t provision. No larger 
owers can be conferred upon those who are to be appointed under it. 
hose are provided for there, and I am going to take that up in a mo- 
ment. I am going to analyze it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The only reason why I wanted to interrupt the Sena- 
tor in this particular instance was to note the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island concerning the certainty of an adequate appropriation, 
which I was delighted to hear made. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. I was very glad to hear that declaration myself 
and oy ag to make such further reference to it as would prevent the 
possibility of its being forgotten hereafter. 

$ + $ * $ 2 s 


Mr. HALE. I want to say for myself that I do not understand the pro- 
visions reported by the committee upon this bill in any way constitute 
a tariff commission. In my belief the wit of man can not devise any 
scheme that will keep the 5 5 gt constantly agitated over tariff issues 
that will be so bad and involved in its operation as a tarif commission 
such as the Senator from Wisconsin is earnestly and honestly for. I 
do not believe such a commission would either be valuable in aiding Con- 
gress when the time comes in tariff legislation, which ought not to be 
often, but at far-separated spaces of time. I do not think such a com- 
mission would ever, in any way, help Congress in working out a proper 
result. If I belleved that the provisions of the bill would do anything 
more than allow the President to appoint experts that from time to 
time will report and if necessary be sent to Congress by the President, 
and that it woul be a commission with authority such as the Senator 
wants, I would not vote for the proposition. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I am unable to refer to that portion of 
the Recorp which contains the assurance given by the Senator 
from Rhode Island as to the vote of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BevermDGE] upon one of these amendments providing for 
a tariff commission. The Senator from Indiana was not pres- 
ent, and he was paired against any amendment for a tariff 
commission, and that vote was questioned by the Senator from 
Wisconsin on the ground that it was well known that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana was a pronounced advocate of a tariff com- 
mission. The Senator from Rhode Island interrupted and de- 
clared that the Senator from Indiana had been consulted re- 
garding the provision of the Senate amendment as proposed by 
the Finance Committee; that he was satisfied with its provi- 
sions; that it gave sufficient power to the President to organize 
a tariff commission; and that he would not favor any amend- 
ment or change in it; and that assurance was accepted by the 
Senate. 

So, throughout, every statement of the Finance Committee led 
the Senate to believe that this provision contained all the powers 
that were necessary and essential to enable the President of the 
United States to secure the information that would aid him in 
his power of recommendation and Congress in its action regard- 
ing tariff legislation. And so these other amendments providing 
in detail for tariff commissions were rejected, the prevailing 
sentiment being that the whole question of the organization of 
this commission, the qualifications of its members, the number of 
its members, the pay of its members should be left to the organ- 
izing hand of the President himself. 

I think the conferees failed in their duty in this matter when 
they failed to take the sense of the Senate again on this proposi- 
tion before yielding to the House conferees. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in the existing judgment of the Senate, had 
not the assurance been given, a tariff commission, with ample 
powers and with defined duties, would have been created by some 
such amendment as that proposed by the Senator from Iowa or 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

There is much complaint of the action of the conferees in 
defeating the will of Congress. I do not believe this bill as 
reported by the Finance Committee represents the judgment 
either of the Senate or of the House; but I did hope that as the 
result of the final action of the conferees this bill would con- 
tain the seed of a commission, to be organized under the wise 
direction of the President, with that conscientiousness and 
fidelity to duty which he has always manifested, and that it 
would ripen by a process of evolution into a great tribunal, 
not engaged in tariff making— Congress alone can perform that 
duty—but in correcting the excesses of the tariff, under a rule 
laid down by Congress, and that thus we would be relieved of 
this unseemly contention, this bartering, this trading, this com- 
promising, this warfare of section against section, of class 
against class, and that we could then, undisturbed by these con- 
tentions, perform our high functions of legislation with dignity 
and deliberation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. He says he would give this commission 
power to correct excesses. Do I understand that the Senator 
would have a commission which might during the recess of 
Congress, for instance, correct an excessive duty? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Individually, it is my view that Congress 
should lay down the rule by which the justice and the fairness 
of a duty should be determined; that that rule should be de- 
clared by the dominant party according to its view of publie 
policy, The Republican party, being in power and having de- 
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clared the rule to be that the duties should represent the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad with 
a fair profit to the domestic manufacturer added, I would ex- 
pect that that party would lay down that rule and authorize 
the commission wherever they found a duty in excess of that 
rule so to declare, and authorize the President, upon his ap- 
proval of the finding, to reduce that duty to the standard fixed 
by Congress, either by a progressive approach over a 
series of years—five or ten years—or decisively and immediately, 
as Congress in its wisdom should determine. 

The Republican party has announced its own rule, and it 
should not be afraid to have it carried out by a competent 
tribunal, possessing the functions and the dignity of a court 
of justice; and that is a much more effective way to correct 
the excesses of the tariff than by those contentions here in 
which nothing is settled, but in which are involved bargaining 
and trading and compromising by interested parties, interested 
sections, interested States, men fighting not for the facts, but 
for particular interests in their district or in their State or in 
their section. That would be a very much better method than 
12 ees now pursued, and it would be legal and constitu- 
tional. 

Mr. HEYBURN. It occurs to me, Mr. President, that the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nevada amounts to the letting 
out of government by contract to somebody else. 

Mr. NEWLANDS rose. . 

Mr. HEYBURN. As I understand his suggestion—and the 
Senator will be patient with me for a moment, I will state it 
as I understand it—he proposes to invest a commission with the 
power in each case to determine the relative cost abroad and at 
home and fix a duty in that case. That is what his suggestion 
amounts to. There is not any element of stability or per- 
manence involved at all. It might be that in the case of a 
strike in mills in Germany the cost would be affected neces- 
sarily. This commission would get together and say, The 
rate will be based upon conditions of production abroad, which 
are so and so. The strike is ended, and in thirty days the cost 
of the article abroad changes and the commission meets and 
changes the rate. I think that would hardly appeal to the 
reason or the judgment of any Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will simply state, in 
reply to the Senator from Idaho, that the discussion which he is 
now opening up is purely academic and I will not follow him in 
it. I will be giad to meet him some time when a diseussion of 
that phase of the question becomes pertinent. 

I have expressed briefly my individual views as to the extent 
of the powers which should be given to a tariff or customs or 
foreign commerce commission without argument or amplifica- 
tion. The question now before us is not whether a commission 
shall be given the extended powers which I would give them. 
The question is not as to whether Congress will declare the 
rules by which the comniission shall act or by which the Presi- 
dent shall act. The question now before Congress is whether 
we shall authorize the President to secure information useful 
for Congress in tariff legislation and useful to him in his power 
of recommendation. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator will pardon me if I do not 
take up with him the discussion of the other phase of the ques- 
tion. Under present conditions, I think it is purely academic. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I was not expressing particular eagerness 
that the Senator should take up the question. I was from my 
own standpoint, in my own time, making a suggestion that 
might perhaps throw some light upon the academic question that 
the Senator had been discussing. The question of tariff com- 
missions, or boards to fix rates, is not before the Senate, and I 
thought perhaps the best way to call the Senator's attention to 
that fact was to say something myself along that line. He is 
very quick to criticise the fact that I was discussing a general 
question that was not involved, but he seemed to fail in enlight- 
enment that he had been engaged in it for about an hour. That 
was my only purpose in rising. > 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. Singleton, who is a leading worsted 
manufacturer of my State, replying to the statement of the 
National Clothiers’ Association in regard to the advance in the 
price of worsted goods. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, and 
the letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


SINGLETON WoRSTED COMPANY, 
Franklin, Mass., July 30, 1909. 
Hon. H. C, LODGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 
DEAR Sm: On account of the t made by Senator LA FOLLETTE 
on behalf of the National Association of Clothiers, on Thursday, July 
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2 1909, and since which date various 2 such as the New 
ork World, the Chicago Herald, and San Fran a cad havi 
Sp 9 the . of the Chi and New York and National Associ- 
ation of Clothiers’ meeting and the rt made by Senator La For- 
LETTE, we particularly call your attention to the statement, which we 
inform you is entirely erroneous, or a mistake made the association 
in their report to Senator La FOLEEBTTE, and only shows how easily 
the House and Senate can be misled, as well as the public, by so man 
false statements which have been made, and are being made, regard- 
ing the different classifications and costs in the present tariff bill. We 
are not afraid of animosity so much as ignorance and false statements. 
The followi passage is the one we refer to, which the National 
Association of Clothiers gave to Senator La FOLLETTE for the July 8, 


909, speech: 

“The advanced prices on worsteds, which have already been an- 
nounced, following the steady deterioration of fabrics in weight and 
qy resulting from the —— of the pingiey bill, will add to 

e retail prices approximately $2.50 on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on 
a $15 suit, and $5 on a $20 suit, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent to 
the cost of Sige om to the wearer thereof.” 

We herewith inclose samples of merchandise which we make to-day 
and have made these grades in various patterns for the last seventeen 
years, and we give you the prices for 1907, prior to October, when the 
panic started. We give you the prices made to the trade for 1908, so 
as to run a plant l up and avoid loss of money under a c price 
on wool 2 yarns created a financial panic which affected the 
world. We give you the prices we have sold the merchandise at on styles: 

7751, 12 oun inches wide; 8181, 13 ounces, 57 inches wide; 
8198, 13 ounces, 57 inches wide; 7627, 13 ounces, 57 inches wide; 
7781, 11} ounces, 57 inches wide; 3802, 114 ounces, 57 inches wide; 
7921, 13 ounces, 57 inches wide; 7219, 13 ounces, 57 inches wide; 
which are light-weight goods to be worn for the summer of 1910 and which 
merchandise we shall be making in our mill during this fall and winter. 


give you prices on styles: 

7939-2, 16 ounces; 7940-2, 16 ounces; 7931-4, 16 ounces; 7934-1, 
16 ounces; 7934-2, 16 ounces; 7935-4. 16 ounces ; 7090, 18 ounces, 57 
inches; 7726, 16 ounces, 57 inches; 7684, 17 ounces, 57 inches; 7300, 
17 ounces, 57 inches; 6819, 19 ounces, 57 inches. 

We give you the prices clearly marked for the years 1907, prior to 
the panic, on merchandise sold also in 1908 d the ic, and the 
price the merchandise must be sold for 1910 on this day's market price 
of wo: yarns made on the high-cost wool of this date. You will 
find on each piece tag marked the advanee over and above the price of 
merchandise sold in 1907, prior to the panic, which will give you at a 

lance how much mistaken the National Association of Clothiers are 
this statement they present to Mr. La FoLusrre. 

On style 7627, which we sold in July, and which goods will be worn 
by the consumer in 1910, the whole total cost on 34 yards of cloth to 
the clothier will be 79 cents on a suit, and on another cloth sold it 
will only be 44 cents on a suit. On the heavy-weight merchandise, If 
sold for the winter of 1910 on today's basis, the advance on a suit 
made from 31 yards of cloth would be from 45 cents per suit on the 
cloth to 88 cents. Thus the National Association of Clothiers are going 
to charge an excess cost to the retailer or consumer and have the 

ublic believe that the manufacturer who runs a mill making cloth is 
Phe cause of this excessive cost. - 

In following the many examinations before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and in reading the many statements made not only in the 
House and Senate, but rough the papers of this country, we find 
that the greatest danger existing to-day is the large amount of false 
statements or mistakes made by those who report regarding their 
merchandise, their business, and how they will be ruined by any change 
downward in this tariff. We are sorry to trouble you with this state- 
5 9 we do it so as to correet part of the errors already published, 

possible. 

We are in favor of free raw materials, which means free wool as 
well as hides, and a lessened du on the manufactured articles, 
whether it is worsted goods or woolen spun goods woven into cloth, 
or any other class of merchandise. We are fully convinced to-day that 
those who are talking high protection have forgotten the memorable 
5 h, which should be printed in gold, that William McKinley made 
the day before he was shot at Buffalo. We think the Republican par 
as well as the Democratic party have tly 5 that spee 
and the intentions of the honorable gentleman prior to his death in 
making that speech. h time to take is tariff bill out of 
polities and out of sectionalism, as we see from all parts of the 
country, and to create a tariff commission and to revise this measure 
downward more s ily than it has been Yor the st thirty-seven 

ears, thereby giving to the consumer every article that they use at 
essened cost and also raising for the Government a revenue commen- 
surate with this Government's retrenchment and baie down of the 
high expenditures which they have dissipated in << the past twelve 
years. If under William McKinley during the Spanish war they could 
raise a good share of revenue by a stamp tax, which is easily col- 
lected and very easily paid, without much feeling of loss to the payer 
or great expense to the Government in collecting, why not resort to the 
stamp tax again and not quibble so much about a tax on corporations or 
8 g up these high tariffs on wool and other manufactured articles? 
e trust you will make use of these samples and this information in 
correcting the statement made by the National Association of Clothiers. 
DF rad gone into these particulars very ca y and can assure you 
0 e accuracy. z 

You will notice the number of ounces per yard these cloths weigh 
and also the width marked opposite each style on this letter. These 
are the popular weights for summer and for winter which the clothing 
trade have demanded for the past four or five years. When the cloth- 
ing association makes a statement that the manufacturer is skimpin 
the weight from 22 ounces down to 16 ounces for winter weights an 
from 16 ounces down to 12 ounces for summer 3 they are simply 
3 the public, as well as you gentlemen. he present civiliza- 
tion has ed 10 to 12 ounce goods of worsted cloth for the heated 
summer months and 2-piece garments, and for winter, on account of 
the excessive manner in which all railroad cars, elevators, and office 
buildings are heated by steam, it would be guicidal to use the weights 
that our forefathers wore, namely, 22 ounces per yard. If any clothier 
wants 22 ounces per yard for eertain special ern sections of 
United States for colder seasons, the manufacturer of the cloth will be 
only too glad to oblige them; but the clothier, as a rule, asks for the 
weights and has given him what he asks for. 

Apologizing for this lengthy letter, and with kindest regards, we are, 

Yours, very truly, i 
SINGLETON WORSTED CO., 
GEORGE F. S. SINGLETON, 

Treasurer. 


Samples sent under separate package. 
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Light weights, or summer goods. 
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Price to-day for winter weights, 93 to 13 per cent above the lowest 
panic price 1908. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, while I realize, of course, that 
the Senate has grown somewhat weary of tariff debate, yet the 
position we are in is a somewhat peculiar one, and, in common 
with others, feeling that I am right in this matter, I propose to 
trespass upon the time of the Senate in stating the reasons I 
have for my position. 

When this bill passed the Senate I voted against it. In my 
humble judgment, while the conferees have grudgingly granted 
some slight concessions, they have added to the evils of the bill 
to an extent that is so infinitely worse I can not in justice to a 
sense of duty vote for the conference report. 

When the tariff debate began, for a while I supposed that the 
issue involved in this revision was the mere issue of rates as 
related to the question of free trade or protection. But it soon 
became evident that the matter of protection bore no relation 
whatever to this discussion, and it was apparent that free trade 
was no factor in the discussion, because there is no free-trade 
sentiment in this country, in Congress or out of Congress. The 
fact that protection was not a factor in the motives of the forces 
that framed the bill is found in this: That the bill was not 
fairly framed to develop American industries nor extend the 
foreign markets for American products; that the broad principle 
of protection has been thrown to the wind and ruthlessly tram- 
pled under foot whenever it served a particular purpose to do so. 

What, then, was the real issue in this revision, for there must 
have been an issue, or at least the Senators who participated in 
this long struggle must have believed there was an issue? To 
understand what the issue was, what the demand meant, and 
its source, we are brought to examine somewhat the genesis 
of this revision. We find that in 1897 the Dingley law was 
passed—at a time of universal industrial depression—and passed 
to restore industrial activity. It accomplished that purpose, 
or, to avoid any controversy, I may say that coincident with its 
passage and going into operation there came a return of indus- 
trial activity to our country. 

There were men then—such men as Garfield and John Sher- 
man—who saw further than the great majority of people. They 
saw that in renewed activity there might come a condition 
when the Government should be invoked, not for the purpose 
of protecting American industries from foreign competition, but 
to protect the American market against the elimination of do- 
mestie competition. 

In a little while that condition began to develop. In a little 
while people began to see a new movement in our midst. They 
saw prices ascending and they traced the ascension of those 
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prices to a condition where combinations on one hand and the 
elimination of competition upon the other began to mark the 
price of products in our market. 

There was a time in the history of this question when as pro- 
tectionists, not only truthfully but logically we could say that 
a protective tariff as distinguished from a revenue tariff was 
not a tax and was not, generally speaking, added to the price of 
the domestic commodity. That was true so long as the tariff 
system protected our home market and competition, stimulated 
by that protection, regulated the price within our own country, 
as I had the honor of pointing out in a previous speech on this 
same question. 

Now, whence came the demand? The distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] a short time ago made the 
statement, if I recall it correctly, that the consumer is a myth. 
There was a time in the history of the tariff in this country 
when, economically speaking, it could be said that the consumer 
was a myth, because in the wide equation of benefits, in the 
activity which a protective tariff stimulated and brought on, 
and in the sense of those who did not participate in that benefit 
the consumer was a myth. 

But the moment that you eliminate competition, the moment 
you fix price above that reasonable price which is the legiti- 
mate outcome of reasonable protection, measured by fair com- 
petition, then you add a profit to the production in which no 


one participates except those who add and take such added 


profit. 

To illustrate, if a commodity can be put upon the market for 
$1, and that includes a fair return for the investment and for 
the labor, all participating more or less in the benefits of the 
activity involved in its production, it might be said, economically 
speaking, there is no consumer; that is, as distingushed from 
those who participate in the benefits of such activities. But 
if by some process an additional 50 cents is added to the price 
of that article, 50 cents in which no one participated save 
those who make that additional price, then immediately every- 
one who contributes to the additional price does become, eco- 
nomically considered, a consumer. 

In the process by which prices were thus advanced in this 
country there not only came this demand, but it came from 
that great mass of the people who were not participating in the 
added price placed upon commodities by the power of com- 
bination and the elimination of competition. 

This demand was made, and when this debate started we 
heard the words downward revision“ and “ upward revision.” 
This demand for revision, then, was made because prices had 
in many cases reached an abnormal point through abnormal 
forces, and it came from the consumer, as above described, not 
as a protest against protection, but as a protest against a price 
often maintained by reason of a tariff which in the economics 
of production had outgrown its legitimate purpose of protec- 
tion. Men must ever rally around something as a standard. 
In a few days we began to hear the words “free trade” and 
“protection.” But it often happens that rallying words only 
befog and becloud the situation. Back of these words, which 
seemed at first to mark an issue, but subsequently developed 
as mere rallying standards, there gradually began to develop 
a force never before accentuated in the legislative history 
of this country. As we watched from day to day we saw 
this commodity or that commodity slaughtered at the hands 
of the forces that were driving this bill through the Senate 
whenever it seemed to serve a particular purpose. We began 
to realize that protection had been abandoned, and in its place 
was the purpose to perpetuate, uphold, and intensify profit. 

The issue to-day, therefore, is not between free trade and pro- 
tection, but the question is whether what was once a benign 
factor in American legislation shall now be used for the sole 
purpose of profit. You can trace the growth of that force in 
the genesis of this bill from the very start to the very finish of 
its formation and the process of its enactment. 

I want to call attention to a few of the circumstances that 
demonstrate the correctness of my position upon that question. 
Take the subject of sugar, and I am not going to weary the 
Senate with statistics and figures. ‘There are a few concrete 
facts. The American people do not consume raw sugar; they 
consume refined sugar. Any process which does not reduce the 
price of refined sugar does not benefit the American consumer. 
On the other hand, the sugar refining force of this country, 
being practically the only purchaser of raw sugar, is the only 
beneficiary of the reduction in the tariff on raw sugar, and the 
only one which will suffer at the hands of Congress in raising 
the duty upon raw sugar. 

We reduced the duty on refined sugar 5 cents a hundred, a 
mere bagatelle, and in the face of the overwhelming evidence 
brought before the Senate, still leaving a protection that, com- 
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paratively speaking, is absolutely prohibitive to the importation 
of refined sugar. 

Then we sought to place a legitimate tax upon raw sugar, but 
were met at every step by the opposition of the force that was 
dominating the situation. What would be the effect of an addi- 
tional tax upon raw sugar? Simply to lessen the power of the 
sugar trust, and at the same time add to the revenues of the 


Government. It would do more than that. In proportion as 
the sugar trust had to pay a higher price for its raw sugar, 
just in that proportion the sugar-cane grower of this country 
would receive the benefit of protection; and if this bill had been 
framed along the line of protection, his rights would have been 
protected in that particular, But no, there must be nothing 
done there. 

Then beside the cane-sugar man stands the beet-sugar pro- 
ducer. His ability to live depends upon the absence of the 
power of the sugar trust to crush him; and every time that we 
add these millions to the already swollen profits of the sugar 
trust we make that trust much more ready and certain to de- 
stroy and overthrow the beet-sugar industry of the country. It 
is a marvel to the beet-sugar industry of this country that it 
has been able to stand the assault of the sugar trust. 

But I fear from the manner in which votes were cast in this 
Chamber that that industry is so completely enveloped in the 
fear of the sugar trust itself that it has not left the independ- 
ence to assert its rights upon this floor. 

Not only refusing to add to the tax upon raw sugar in the 
interest of the southern sugar grower and the western beet-sugar 
men, we have gone a step further and provided for the intro- 
duction to this country from the Philippines of 300,000 tons of 
raw sugar free of duty. It would be interesting to have some 
one point out the element of protection in that proposition. It 
takes out of the revenue; it serves no purpose in reducing the 
cost of sugar to the American consumer, because it must first 
pass through the capacious maw of the sugar trust, and simply 
brings in that amount of raw sugar in competition with our 
own product and adds to the already swollen coffers of the 
sugar trust. I will not waste time to argue that it does not 
benefit the Filipino, for no advocate of free raw material would 
stand on this floor for a moment and insist that he was demand- 
ing free raw material in the interest of the producers of the 
country from which it came. To do so would be a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Now, we take the question of tobacco. We find here a propo- 
sition to reduce and cheapen the importation of manufactured 
tobacco into this country. We have in this country to-day some 
12,000, I am told, American cigar makers who are traveling the 
streets of our cities, begging for an opportunity to earn a living 
in making cigars. Yet this bill provides that an American 
capitalist can go to the Philippine Islands, and there exploit 
the cheap labor of the Orient, bring the product of that labor 
into our own midst, and dispense it in competition with the 
labor of this country out of employment and seeking work; and 
because we oppose that unrighteous proposition we are char- 
acterized as free traders. I say that when the Senate proposed 
and carried through a proposition to allow American capital to 
thus exploit the cheap labor of the Orient and bring it in here 
against our unemployed labor it was the total abandonment of 
the principle of protection. 

Yet we are told this was in the interest of protection. I 
assert again that protection was thrown to the winds wherever 
it served the purpose of American interests to inordinately add 
to their profits. 

Now, we go a step further. In this tobacco controversy we 
find a peculiar condition. We find a giant trust that already 
has absorbed all but about 4 per cent—and I speak by the 
authority of one of the distinguished members of the Finance 
Committee—of the manufacture of tobacco in this country, 
and yet, with ruthless hand and insatiate greed, it reaches out 
to strike down the little independence that is left in the Ameri- 
can market. 

It is a small thing, this coupon proposition. It is a little 
harmless-looking piece of paper. Yet independent tobacco men 
tell me that there is no force so potent in the hands of the trust 
as that coupon. That coupon holds out to the purchaser the 
delusive idea that if he gets enough of them, if he squanders 
enough money for tobacco, he will get back a little return 
in the form of a practically worthless present. 

I say again that the tobacco trust by using these little cou- 
pons can draw the trade away from the man who does not use 
them, who can not in his small and limited business afford to 
use them, and for the little time necessary to crush out its com- 
petitor the great trust is able to and does use them. 

The Senate, in its passage of the bill, eliminated that coupon. 
The conference report has brought it back here again.. I should 


like to ask what purpose it serves, what American industry is 
protected by that device? None at all. It can only serve the 
Same purpose served in letting in free raw sugar and free 
cigars; no benefit to the consumer, but an added profit to the 
insatiate greed for inordinate profit, a greed to which it seems 
everything must be sacrificed. 

Mr. President, last fall it was my privilege or province, or 
perhaps misfortune, to campaign; and in that campaign I held 
up to the people of our country the ridiculous, as I character- 
ized it, proposition of Mr. Bryan, that the way to control trusts 
and monopolies was to legalize a certain per cent and penalize 
all above that per cent. I little dreamed then that within a 
few months I would stand here on the floor of the American 
Senate and combat that proposition advanced here by the forces 
which dominate this bill. I believed it was ridiculous then, 
I believe it is ridiculous now. Yet, take this sugar proposi- 
tion with the Philippine Islands. We have had brought to our 
attention that those poor Filipinos are down on bended knees 
begging for a gratuity at our hands. With tears in our eyes we 
listen to their prayer until we grant them the privilege of send- 
ing in 300,000 tons of sugar, and then we stop. There we dry 
our eyes. If sympathy for or duty to the Filipinos warrants our 
sacrificing the American cane raisers to the Filipino raw sugar, 
then it warrants us in letting into this country all the raw 
sugar which those distressed people may raise. But there is no 
warrant for it. 

The shifting sands of expediency form an unstable basis for 
legislation, and this 300,000-ton proposition is a compromise. It 
is the limit perhaps which the great sugar-refining interests 
needed to reach a point at which they could then further stifle 
the southern cane grower and further overthrow the western 
beet-sugar raiser. 

Now, we come along and find this same principle creeping out 
in another proposition. When this bill was in the Senate we 
put in it a sort of a vague, shadowy proposition with reference 
to a tariff commission, the most which could then be done. It 
was too weak and too lacking in virility to require any meddling 
with; but what little strength and vigor was left in it was elim- 
inated by the committee in conference. That provision as it 
passed the Senate provided that the men employed by the 
President might get information for the benefit of Congress. 
The conferees have stricken that out. It is a peculiar picture 
that the Senate presents to the American people in deliberately 
striking out of its enactment a provision for bringing informa- 
tion before its body. 

After eliminating that portion of the provision relating to 
getting information for Congress, it is now claimed that the 
President, under the provision as it remains, can get the same 
information, but it will be seen that he is only authorized to 
get information that will enable him to carry out the provisions 
of the bill. The only provision of this character is the maximum 
and minimum provision. The only question involved in that is 
the terms accorded our Government by foreign governments. 
It does not and can not go to the vital question so essential to 
settling an American tckriff bill, namely, the difference in cost of 
production in this country and abroad. 

Mr. President, I leave that without any further comment, and 
I leave it to be taken care of by the men who performed that 
operation. It could only be for one reason. It is only another 
link in the indisputable evidence found in the bill, from one 
cover to the other, that the purpose of the bill is not protec- 
tion, but profit. If profit is to be the idol before which Congress 
must kneel in the future, then we want no information concern- 
ing the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 
All we need to heed is the demand of those who want to domi- 
nate the American market. Think again, if you can, of the 
American Senate deliberately striking down the proposition to 
bring information to the doors of the Senate for the use of the 
Senate in framing economic legislation. 

I have never been very much impressed with the idea of an 
advisory commission. The sad experience we had in our Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission has been a lesson that we ought to 
remember. I want to say here to-day—it may be years before 
it comes—but some day Congress will meet this tariff problem 
in the same wise manner in which it met the rate problem. 
Instead of having it a part of the “ pork barrel” of legislation, 
it will be relegated to a tribunal having something of the 
obligation, something of the duty, and something of the sense of 
duty that rests upon a semijudicial tribunal. But the proposi- 
tion, simple as it was, had to be stricken out in order to keep 
information away in the interest, not of protection, but of 
profit. 

I do not like to stand heré and make these statements, and 
yet I am reconciled to the situation by the fact that if I am 
mistaken it is an error and it will do no harm. If I am correct, 
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it should be made. If it is a fact that the time has come when 
Congress proposes deliberately to turn back the hand of the 
clock to where we were seven years ago, the sooner the Ameri- 
can people understand and realize that fact, the better for all. 

I now come to the most conclusive proof of all that this bill 
is framed not for protection, but for profit. During this dis- 
cussion there came the proposition of an income tax. There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether the court would 
reverse its decision in the Pollock case and sustain an income 
tax. Personally I did not have a moment’s doubt about it. It 
became evident that an income tax would pass. Something had 
to be done, and it had to be done promptly. So we were met 
with the proposition of what is called a “corporation tax.” 

Again I want to remind the Senate that the shifting sands of 
expediency are an unsafe foundation. The proposition, popular 
as it might have seemed, failed at the outset to appeal to the 
public. There are two classes—those who believe in fair play, 
and they could not see the justice of a provision which, if war- 
ranted at all, should be a state tax, which taxed one set of 
individuals without taxing their competitors in the same busi- 
ness, perhaps on the same street; and those in another class, 
who feel that great wealth does not bear its burden of taxation. 
This bill did not appeal to them because it violates a cardinal 
principle of taxation, that taxation, as far as possible, should 
be upon permanent, and not precarious, incomes. This bill ex- 
empts the bondholder, the holder of preferred stock—these se- 
curities usually representing the permanent income—but would 
tax, in the last analysis, the income of a more precarious nature, 
found in the ownership of the stock itself. Between these two 
conditions it is natural it would fail of being popular. 

When the people upon whom this tax rests find out, as they 
have and as they will find out, that, after all, the great, power- 
ful corporations of this country are exempted from the tax, it 
will be even more unpopular than it is to-day. 

It was proclaimed here that we were going to have publicity 
by this measure. Now, what publicity can we get through a 
tax law? As to interstate corporations, we have the authority 
and the power, and my distinguished colleague [Mr. Netson] a 
few years ago had a law passed reaching that subject. If that 
law is not ample, it can easily be remedied. It is a queer idea 
that we should turn to taxation as the means of obtaining pub- 
licity with reference to interstate corporations. : 

When it comes to a state corporation, doing business only 
within the State, I undertake to say here, and no lawyer will 
dispute me, that we can obtain no publicity as to those corpora- 
tions saye that publicity which alone is necessary and requisite 
to the purpose of taxation. That is not the publicity which we 
desire in this country so much as we desire the light to be 
thrown upon those mystic arrangements, those hidden condi- 
tions, under which the American market is monopolized and 
controlled. 

That fell, of course, of its own weight. Anyone could see 
at a glance that we gain nothing of publicity by this act, such 
publicity as the American public are seeking for and which 
they require in this gigantic struggle with what the Attorney- 
General of this country himself characterized as the “great 
trusts and monopolies.” 

We come to the question of net income in this law, and we 
find this peculiar feature: It provides that after a corporation 
shall deduct from its gross earnings its expenses, its mainte- 
nance, and actual deterioration and loss, then it may deduct 
the amount of interest actually paid upon an indebtedness 
equal to the stock, and no more. 

Now, if there had been no reference at all to interest, it 
might have been claimed, possibly, that under the expense 
claim you could deduct interest, but when you come to specify 
interest you exclude it from the expense account; you turn 
to the interest clause for your authority, and there it is written 
into the law that no matter what the necessity of that corpora- 
tion, no matter how legitimate its business, no matter how 
legitimate its means, when it comes to the end of the year it 
can only deduct such interest as the interest on an indebted- 
ness equal to its capital. 

It may be said that this was to prevent corporations from 
transferring their ownership from stocks to bonds. I could 
understand that feature of it; but it goes further and places 
this limitation upon all indebtedness of the corporation. It is 
no unusual thing that a business corporation during the course 
of the year would pay interest upon an amount in excess of its 
actual stock. 

You have done this: You have either placed a limitation 
upon legitimate activity or you have thrcwn into this bill an 
invitation to extend stock beyond any reasonable limit, solely 
for the purpose of adding to the exemption that much more 
interest from the interest account. The framers of the measure 


ean take their choice as to either horn of that dilemma which 
they may prefer to cling to. 

That it is an unfortunate provision, that it is difficult of con- 
struction, will be apparent to any man who will read it. Such 
a condition will always grow out of the effort to try to apply 
a right conclusion to a wrong principle. There never was 
human ingenuity yet that could take a wrong principle and 
work out a right result. They will be confronted with that 
proposition so long as they pursue the investigation and the 
administration of this law. 

But while they have shown a disregard for the rights of the 
small corporation as to deducting its interest, they have been 
very careful to protect the great trust and combination by ex- 
empting it from taxation. This is done by a provision that a 
corporation may deduct from its gross receipts its revenue de- 
rived from the investment of its capital in the stocks of other 
corporations and to that extent, and where the entire capital is 
so ‘invested to the extent of the entire exemption, the great 
dominating corporations are exempted from this so-called “ cor- 
poration tax.” A 

I am one of those men who do not believe that a principle 
eyer gained anything as a principle because it had authority 
behind it. The earth had revolved just as certainly during the 
countless centuries when it was believed to be stationary gs it 
has since we have come to know it does revolve. 

But there is something in the human mind that naturally 
seizes upon and attaches itself to authority and precedent, to 
the declarations of others, and in obedience to that prompting 
I am going to refer to a speech made by the Attorney-General 
of the United States upon this trust problem a few days ago. 

This is from an interview with Mr. Wickersham at Paducah, 
Ky. I read now from The Independent, a magazine which is 
recognized as being careful and conservative. In speaking of 
these trusts the Attorney-General suggested that the remedy 
was to let each State pass a law prohibiting a company from 
doing business within its borders where more than one-half of 
its stock was held by another company. I do not care to dis- 
cuss that as a remedy, but I want to pass on to his discussion 
of the situation. Speaking of these great companies, he says: 

We hope that certain lessons have been taught to the great vested 
interests of the country, but it remains to be seen how 8 
those lessons have been learned. We hope that they have been so 
learned that to a considerable extent the ax may be laid aside, but we 
have it ready to hand if it be needed. 

In that utterance the Attorney-General voices, I think, the 
general sentiment of this country that, after some seven years 
of somewhat active legislation and administration, a time had 
come when we might perhaps abate some of our activity until 
matters adjusted themselves to the new conditions. That was 
the attitude of the Attorney-General. But while the Attorney- 
General has laid the ax aside, ready to be used when it is 
needed, Congress has done something else. Congress has built 
a splendid canopy over these trusts and combinations to shelter 
them from the storms; it has built a granite wall around them 
to protect them against the taxgatherer; it has taken out the 
watering pot and proceeded to place fresh life and invigoration 
in the roots of the tree itself. 

Now, I read a little further from the Attorney-General's 
speech. He goes on to say, speaking of these holding companies: 

The device of the holding corporation is the only thing which has 
made possible the rapid growth of the great trusts and monopolies, 
and such a prohibition would go far toward iheir destruction. 

A prohibition against the holding companies; and yet here the 
mere proposition to tax the holding companies is met by Con- 
gress with a piteous plea that we must not impose double taxa- 
tion. It is said that this device, which the Attorney-General 
says is the only means by which trusts and monopolies have 
been built up, must be safeguarded against double taxation. 
We are met with the suggestion that this is double taxation. 
I think I must spend a moment analyzing that proposition. 

We are very apt to confuse the tax with reference to the 
individual and with reference to property. If a man owns 12 
farms and every farm pays its tax, will any man say that the 
owner of those farms is subject to double taxation? If on the 
Ist day of January a man has $5,000, if on that day he makes 
his return of personal property, if during the summer he invests 
that money in land, and in October, as is the case in some 
States, the assessment is made upon land, and his land is as- 
sessed, will anyone for a moment say that that man is subjected 
to double taxation? The property is taxed, and it is the prop- 
erty that bears the burden of taxation without reference to the 
owner himself. 

Without caring to quote authorities, yet in response to the 
general demand for authority upon the subject, I want to refer 
to the remarks of the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Root]. I understand he was partly responsible for fram- 
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ing this piece of legislation, and so his authority upon this 
question must be accepted; at least it is entitled to great weight 
and deference. 

As to the tax upon corporations, you may split hairs if you 
will; you may say it is a franchise tax; you may say it is a tax 
upon business or a tax for the privilege of doing business, but 
it can not be stated any more concretely nor any more plainly 
and comprehensively than the junior Senator from New York 
himself stated it when he said: 


It is not the profits that would be subject to the tax, but the privilege 
or facility of transacting the business through corporate form. 


Taking the farm illustration again, instead of a man owning 
12 farms, we will say if a man owns an interest in 12 distinct 
facilities for doing business, because each of those facilities is 
taxed, will it be said that he is unjustly taxed? Each facility, 
. like each farm, must pay its own share of the tax. 

Now, we go a step farther with the language of the distin- 
guished Senator. He says: 

It matters not from what source may come the income which is 


seized upon by the law as a measure for the value of the facility or 
privilege which is taxed, 


It is the facility which we tax. If the man wants to own and 
is able to own more than one facility, he must, in the last 
analysis, bear the burden of taxation upon every facility, as he 
would upon every farm which he was fortunate enough to own. 
That this is not double taxation in any sense I cite another au- 
thority. 

In the Supreme Court Reports of the United States, volume 
163, will be found the case of The United States v. Burkett. 
This case arose in New York. There was an inheritance tax 
in New York, and the man died and left his estate to the 
United States Government. Two questions were involved. First, 
was the United States a corporation exempted from the law 
as it did exempt certain corporations, especially religious and 
benevolent corporations; and, second, was it a tax against the 
United States? 

The Supreme Court, after analyzing the case, held that the 
United States was not exempted by the terms of the act, but 
it also held that the imposition of a tax upon something before 
some one else got that something was not an imposition upon the 
final beneficiary. 

That case is on all fours with this proposition. Until the hold- 
ing company receives its income it can not be taxed. When that 
income comes to that company, it can not be said to have been 
taxed any more than the legacy was a tax against the United 
States. The income is what is left after that tax has been paid. 

Suppose a man should own $100,000 of stock in a railroad 
company in a State where under the law the railroad company 
pays its tax and then turns over to the stockholder $5,000 as 
dividends earned upon this stock. The Ist day of May comes 
around, when he should make his return of personal property. 
If he should withhold that $5,000 from the return of his per- 
sonal property upon the ground that that $5,000 has been once 
taxed, he would be laughed at and prosecuted in addition. No 
sane man for one moment would claim that the money which he 
had received as a dividend from railroad stock, upon which the 
railroad had paid its tax as a railroad company, was exempt 
from further taxation in the hands of the individual simply 
because it had been lessened somewhat by virtue of the fact 
that the railroad company had paid its tax. That is this propo- 
sition resolved into a nutshell. 

Here is the larger company; here is the company which the 
Attorney-General himself has branded as the sole means of 
creating trusts and monopolies. It gets its income from stock 
which it holds in other companies. The other companies are 
taxed for what? For the facility; and this stockholder in the 
dominant company must stand his share, in the last analysis, of 
the tax upon the facility with which he is connected, namely, 
as stockholder in the dominant or holding corporation. I am 
perfectly willing, Mr. President, to submit this question to the 
good sense of the American people. 

Mr. President, it has been said—and I will not speak for 
others—that I am not a Republican because I have had the 
temerity to stand up against a bill which from one cover to 
the other breathes only one purpose—not protection to Ameri- 
can industries, but the absolute slaughter and abandonment of 
protection whenever it serves that insatiate purpose of profit. 
If that is disloyalty to Republicanism, it is not my concept of 
Republicanism. If it is disloyalty to Republicanism to fight 


against a proposition of this kind simply because a majority of 
those who happen to be to-day in this body of my own party 
support it, that is a test which I will not recognize. I do not 
want to enter into partisan debate; but my concept of the 
weakness of Democracy has ever been that from time im- 


memorial it was a law in the autonomy of Democracy that the 
leaders should hand down to the masses their doctrine, their 
judgment, their purpose, and their policy. 

As a Republican, it has been my belief that one basic principle 
in the autonomy of Republicanism from the hour of its birth, 
when it left its destinies to that great patron saint of the Re- 
publican party, Abraham Lincoln, was that it was a party that 
came together from the people; and that another basic principle 
was that those whose might be in a position to be called“ lead- 
ers“ should reflect the will of the people, rather than seek to 
dominate them. That, in my judgment, is the reason why the 
Republican party has more often achieved success in solving the 
public questions than the party of my friends across the aisle. 

That is my creed. It is not for any Senator, or for any num- 
ber of Senators, to say what is the doctrine of Republicanism. 
There is but one tribunal before which to try that question, 
so far as I am concerned, and that is the rank and file of my 
party. I submit the question to them confident of a triumphant 
verdict, and absolutely reconciled to a cheerful acquiescence in 
whatever that verdict may be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. BRISTOW obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas took 
the floor, not because he desires at this time to address the 
Senate, but because he desires to delay action until other 
Senators who desire to speak upon this question can have the 
opportunity to do so. I understand that there has been reached 
substantially, if not exactly, an agreement for a vote on this 
conference report; but there are five or six Senators who desire 
to address the Senate before that vote is taken. In order that 
every Senator may be advised as to when the vote is to be taken, 
I think it might be just as well now, as later, that some agree- 
ment should be entered upon the record. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the Senator from Montana rise to inter- 
rogate me? 

Mr. CARTER. I rise to inquire of the Senator from Texas 
as to the time which, in his opinion, it would be agreeable to 
fix for a vote? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I believe that by 2 o'clock on 
the day after to-morrow the Senators who desire to discuss 
the conference report will have said what they deem it neces- 
sary to say, and, in my judgment, the Senate will then be pre- 
pared for the vote. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. AtpricH] having entered the Chamber, I will forego 
any further interrogatory of the Senator from Texas at this 
time. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask unanimous consent that the vote be 
taken upon the adoption of the conference report on Thursday 
next at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I want it understood that this 
does not include a vote—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to conclude the sentence, and that is, 
that this agreement or understanding does not involve what is 
understood to be a supplementary proceeding, to correct an 
error, because I am free to say that if we were to attempt 
the correction of all errors it might take almost as much time 
perhaps as was required to formulate the bill. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That would come up afterwards, would 
it not? 

Mr. BAILEY. That must come after the vote on the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island care to answer the question of whether he intends to 
bring in a resolution as outlined in the press this morning? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not seen any statement of the press 
at all. There are some manifest errors in the bill that may re- 
quire a concurrent resolution as to enrollment, but my present 
purpose does not extend beyond that. 

Mr. CLAPP. I did not know. 

Mr. BACON. I should like to inquire of the Senator if there 
is any precedent for any change in a bill or the terms of a bill 
by a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would prefer that the Senator should ex- 
cuse me from entering upon that discussion now. 
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Mr. BACON. I think we ought to be upon notice as to what 
extent this matter will be open, because, while there may be 
some things in this bill that the Senator from Rhode Island 
would like to change, there are a great many things in it that 
some of the others of us would like to change. Therefore, when 
we are coming to an agreement as to the disposition of this 
matter, it seems to me entirely proper that we should be taken 
at least into the confidence of the Senator 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should not feel like making a proposition 

Mr. BACON. I think I have the floor, and I have not yielded 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Bai.ey] has the floor, and the Chair understood that he yielded 
to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island in turn had yielded to the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. 

Mr, BACON. Very well; if the Senator had yielded to me, 
he certainly ought to allow me to complete the sentence. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will permit me, I will with- 
draw the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, Mr. President, I renew the request 
that on the day after, to-morrow at 2 o'clock the Senate pro- 
ceed to vote on the conference report only, it being under- 
stood-that the resolution, which we are advised will be intro- 
dueed, is a subsequent matter, to be taken care of in its own 
way. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] desires to speak on this conference 
report, and I do not know whether that request would be agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have been advised that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expressed his assent to this arrangement. 

Mr; BRISTOW. ‘That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BAILEY. And before I had assented to it, I had inquiry 
made of him.. I want to say, however, that this only comes to 
me at second hand, but I have no doubt that it is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, word was sent directly to 
me 

Mr. SMOOT. And also to me 

Mr. CUMMINS. That the Senator from Wisconsin is quite 
willing that a time should be fixed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
The Chair hears no objection, and it is ordered that the vote 
be taken at 2 o’clock on Thursday next. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I only desire to make a brief 
statement, not a speech. The Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee have in course of preparation a statement 
on this bill. They went to work, together with the experts 
employed upon it, immediately upon the bill being placed at 
our disposal in a convenient form. From that hour, as I have 
already stated to the Senate, it had been repeatedly stipulated 
between the Democrats and the Republicans of that committee 
that we should have one day to consider it, and then meet them 
in conference, which would bave been the first conference that 
we were permitted to attend, although ordered by the Senate 
to attend. A little child can lead a horse to water. The Senate, 
with its supreme command, led all these horses to water; but 
a small syndicate among them took possession of the river 
and would not permit a Democratic horse to drink of the Con- 
stitution and laws of this country, and compelled him by force 
to disobey the command of the Senate to discharge the duties 
assigned to him. 

In one respect—and I speak with the language and with the 
intent of truth and justice—the Republican conferees acted with 
courtesy and also with some consideration; that is to say, they 
furnished to the Democratic conferees, that they might be able 
to open with some help the side show they were expected to con- 
duct, two expert accountants and clerical help—two clerks. 
These expert accountants went to work the moment on Thursday 
evening that they received the intelligence that the bill could be 
used for the purpose of computation. They have been inces- 
santly at their work, a portion of which, including a majority of 
the schedules, is now in the hands of the Public Printer. The 
residue, it is hoped and believed, will be finished to-night, and 
without some unexpected trouble we hope to-morrow to Jay that 
statement before you, and if there is any mind open to conviction, 
we hope that mind will be affected by it. 

I saw this morning in a newspaper an invented jest. It was 
a statement of a reporter that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee had said with respect to Mr. DANIEL that he had gone out 
to witness the exhibition of the Wright aeroplane. Mr. DANIEL, 
for the first time, did go out to see the aeroplane, and he saw it in 
a subdued condition, in which it could not fly. He had barely got 
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upon the ground, when the distinguished chairman of the 
Finance Committee came in his much swifter automobile, after, 
as I understand—I can only speak of things that I saw with my 
eyes and heard with my ears—after making all arrangements 
for the report to be immediately sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which it swiftly sped, and the day which had been 
faithfully and honorably pledged by the Republican conferees of 
the Senate commenced at dark, in the nighttime, and ended be- 
fore breakfast, without the notification which it had been stipu- 
lated over and over and over again would be given. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr, President, so little of truth and so 
much of falsehood has gone out to the country concerning the 
rates of duty imposed by this tariff bill that I feel it appropriate 
now, as we are about to vote upon the adoption of the conference 
report, to present to the public a statement as concise as pos- 
sible showing just what this tariff revision means. 

Byerywhere throughout the country we find a general belief 
that the revision of the tariff all along the line has been an 
upward revision. No greater error could have been published. 
There have been very few raises, and those for the most part 
are on articles that are least purchased, articles of luxury. 
There have been very many reductions, and the reductions for 
the most part are on articles that are purchased generally and 
which could in no sense be declared luxuries. 


Those things which the great bulk of the people 

purchase generally are not luxuries. Those 

things which only a small percentage of the 

people can afford to purchase may be called by 

that name. Applying this rule of division to 

reductions and increases, we will find that the 

tariff reductions will apply to goods which we 

purchase of- the yale of —?2—ũ $4, 951, 813. 175 
The duties haye been increased on goods which 

we consume of the value of 878, 756, 074 


In other words, the reductions are five and two-thirds times 
greater than the increases on all goods, including luxuries. 

Most of these advances are on imported champagnes and 
other wines and liquors and other articles of luxury to the 
value of $637,903,549. 

Deducting the amount of wines and liquors and other lux- 
uries on which a raise has been had and which are purchased 
almost exclusively by the wealthy, who are able to pay the 
revenues, we have the following: 


Tariff decreases on goods amounting too $4, 951, 813, 175 
‘Tariff increases on goods (other than liquors and lux- 
TTT ee EEE a re as ee 240, 852, 525 


The decrease outside of champagne and other liquors and 
luxuries is twenty-one times greater than the increases, con- 
sidering the value of the goods upon which the duties operate. 

These figures stand a clear refutation to the false claim that 
this tariff bill is an increase instead of a reduction of duties 
on the bulk of the articles purchased by the American people. 

I shall not stop to show what is the moving force that is back 
of all of this erroneous literature which seeks to give to the pub- 
lic so much of the false and so little of the truth. We know gener- 
ally that the country press, for the most part, gets its information 
as well as its inspiration from the great city press; that the press 
of the large cities is supported by the heavy advertising of the 
great department stores and importers; that the department 
stores and importers are always on the side of the lowest pos- 
sible duties, and exercise their power and influence for ever- 
greater reductions, Whether the great city press is actuated 
by the desire of those who furnish the advertising upon which 
its financial success depends, or influenced by the growing 
spirit of the day to assault everything rather than to present 
a fair, simple, and plain statement, is immaterial in this case. 
The fact remains that the public have been greatly misin- 
formed as to the effect of this bill in increasing or reducing 
rates of duty. I am not saying that there may not be some 
items of duty which bave not been brought down as low as 
possible consistent with proper protection, but on the vast ma- 
jority of things which are purchased by the people, outside of 
the woolen and the cotton schedules, there has been a good, 
substantial reduction, and the cotton and woolen schedules are 
substantially the same as in the old law. 

There has been a general change from ad valorem to specific 
duties. Most Senators agree that this should be done wherever 
possible. So many frauds are perpetrated under the ad valorem 
system that all countries are changing to the imposition of 
specific duties wherever possible. The weakness of the specific 
duty is that it does not bear equally on every grade of the 
article taxed. In changing from the ad yalorem to the specifie 
duty, while the average may be the same, it will result in in- 
creasing the duty on one grade and lowering it on another grade 
of the same product, 
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If, for instance, the present duty on cloth ranging in value 
from 10 to 20 cents per yard, is 40 per cent ad valorem, the 
duty then on a yard of cloth worth 10 cents a yard would be 4 
cents. The duty on a yard of cloth worth 20 cents would be 8 
cents. But if by this bill we change from an ad valorem to a 
specific duty of 54 cents a yard, irrespective of value, the duty 
on a yard worth 10 cents would be 53 cents, an increase of 14 
cents a yard; and the duty on the grade worth 20 cents a yard 
would be 54 cents also, or a reduction of 23 cents a yard. The 
average on the class of goods imported in the greatest quantity 
‘might be the same as the 40 per cent ad valorem, or even lower. 

If, therefore, we select just the lowest-valued products all 
through the list, we might be able to show that there has been 
an increase over the Dingley rates, but if we will take the 
average quality or grade purchased we may find that there has 
been a reduction on one class which will more than offset the 
raise on the other class. When we change from an ad valorem 
to a specific duty, we must deal not in the extremes, but in the 
averages. 

The cotton and woolen schedules show very little change, but 
eyen in these there has been a reduction on some of the lower- 
priced goods, those which are bought by the people generally. 

Mr. President, every tariff bill is the result of a compromise 
between those who are insistent upon a very high and those 
who are equally persistent in their demands for a low duty. 
If, therefore, a tariff bill has to meet the exact demands of 
every Senator and Representative, no bill could ever be passed. 
During this session I have labored persistently and to the best 
of my ability for free lumber, free coal, free oil, and free iron 
ore, and for a substantial reduction on other articles of con- 
sumption wherever that reduction could be made consistent 
with proper protection. 

I have not been able to secure free coal or free lumber, but I 
feel that my efforts in combination with those of others have 
resulted in securing a very substantial reduction below the old 
Dingley rates on these articles and on the many others in a 
table which I have prepared and will insert without reading. 

Mr. President, I have felt it my duty in my labors for what I 
regarded as party pledges to work with the Committee on 
Finance, of which I am a member. I could hope for little in- 
fluence in my efforts to secure the lowest possible reduction in 
the committee if I had voted against every item that did not 
exactly meet my views. I voted for the bill when it was up for 
final passage in the Senate. I felt that there were some rates 
that were unnecessary, and hoped that the conferees might pos- 
sibly bring out a better result. I have been at all times in 
hearty sympathy with the President and acting and working in 
harmony with him for lower duties upon specific articles such as 
lumber, coal, and so forth. I have not agreed with him upon the 
matter of the reduction of the duties upon hides. I would, how- 
ever, not allow that little difference to place me in opposition 
to the President in his efforts for general reductions. If the 
Northwest and my State suffer by reason of this, I have no 
doubt the President thinks we will gain an equal amount by a 
reduction in the price of boots and shoes and other leather 
articles upon which corresponding reductions have been or 
will be made. I have much doubt of any benefits we will secure 
by any reduction of the duties upon boots or shoes or leather 
goods. I do not think the reductions will make the slightest 
difference in the cost to the consumer, while I do think the 
farmer will lose something in the price of the hides produced by 
him, It may not amount to much in my State. It will amount 
to much more in other of the Western States. 

Now, while each Senator is at liberty to follow his own con- 
viction as to what his duty is with reference to the final pas- 
sage of this bill, my own judgment of my duty is, having se- 
cured a bill which does substantially comply with party policy 
and party pledges for downard revision, to yote for the bill, not- 
withstanding the fact that I would prefer to have the duties 
somewhat lower on some articles and somewhat higher on 
others. I believe, for instance, that we should have main- 
tained a 15 per cent duty on hides. The conferees, under the 
advice of the President, have seen fit to lower that duty, and 
with it they have lowered the duties on goods manufactured 
from those hides. 

We held the higher duties covered by my amendment on bar- 
ley, and I think the conferees should have held the slight raise 
on wheat. While the slight raise of 5 cents per bushel on wheat, 
making 30 cents a bushel, may not be needed just at this time, 
it will be needed as soon as we cease to export wheat, which 
will be in a very few years. 

The conferees remoyed all duty from hides, and to compen- 
sate reduced the duties on boots and shoes and leather goods; 
but at the present time those latter duties haye not been low- 
ered to an extent equal to the lowered duty upon the raw ma- 


terial. It has, however, been agreed that this shall be done by 
joint resolution. 

I would have preferred the old duty on hides, or even a 
higher duty; but the fact that I did not get it will not justify 
me in opposing a measure which has come very close to what I 
think is right and just, and brings our tariff rate in near ac- 
cord with the present demand. 

But, Mr. President, as the bill comes from the conferees, on 
the whole I think it is less favorable to the Northwest, to the 
people whom I represent, than it was when it passed the Senate, 
and I believe that it ought to go back to the conference com- 
mittee, and that certain errors ought to be corrected; but I am 
not certain that if we should refer it back to the committee, 
we would secure any bill during this legislative session, 

I am especially desirous that a tariff bill be passed this ses- 
sion. I know that the President desires that this Congress at 
this session shall pass a tariff bill. The President fears that if 
this bill is sent back to the committee of conference a further 
conflict between the two houses may ensue, and we shall secure 
no bill whatever at this session. I think his fears are well 
founded, and I am governed in voting not to send the bill back 
to conference by the earnest desire of the President to secure 
action at this session. 

I am certain the bill meets the demands of the people far more 
than the present Dingley Act does; that while the cotton and 
woolen schedules have been left substantially the same, or pos- 
sibly with a few raises upon fancy articles, upon all the balance 
of the goods which are purchased generally there has been a 
reasonable reduction, and if I am not able to secure the entire 
loaf, I am willing to take two-thirds of a loaf. 

Most of the arguments made upon this bill on both sides of 
the Chamber have been one-sided arguments. They have been 
arguments which dealt with the extreme cases and not with 
the average cases. I have tried to avoid the extreme of either 
side of this tariff question and to weigh matters from the judi- 
cial standpoint, rather than from the standpoint of an attorney 
representing either side. While I am not satisfied with the bill 
because of the injustice in many instances against the agricul- 
turist, I would be very far from the truth and very far from 
performing a just duty which I owe to the public and to my 
State if I did not present the good features of this bill, though 
I may criticise portions. They far outnumber and outweigh 
those features which are less favorable. 

I have prepared a table showing the effect of the tariff on the 
things usually purchased by the people of North Dakota. We 
purchase about as good as are purchased anywhere else in the 
Union. 

I ask that it may be printed with these remarks, that those 
who wish to know how this bill affects them, and whether or 
not Congress has carried out party pledges, may have the facts 
before them, and may know to just what extent those pledges 
have been carried out. 

From it we will be able to see that on nearly all the things 
we purchase there has been a reduction in the duties levied; 
and in making this statement I always except the schedule of 
wool and cotton goods, in which there have been little changes. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Reduction on existing law of articles generally purchased. 


Per cent re- 
duction of ex- 


Ga oh implements: isting tariff. 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

All other kinds of agricultural implements 25 
(Administrative features of bill provide for no duty 
from countries not imposing duty on American ma- 

chinery.) 

.. — =: No change 

Oil, petroleum 1 duties taken otco²y 2222 Free 

1 al 2 — — 25 
RON TRA LOE pa See ee ee eee 

White: lead for: dann 2: — 13 

— 20 to 48 

ment. —— No change 

Prick, glazed.. 22 

Rockingham earthenware and china, the kind in common use__ = — za 

02 

50 

20 

40 

50 

28 

Sheet iron or steel, galvanized. 23 

Sheet iron, polished. Fees 25 

Steel wires, various sips oe 12 to 20 
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r a aa S 37 

Hammers, sl r ee — 8 

C Lane ̃ —.—.. —— —— — 25 

Knives and forks, table, commonly used 13 to 26 

LE ERS SR PEARS SR RE 5 to 25 

Nails, spikes, ete 33 

Horse and mule shoes. 25 

Nalls, wire. 20 

Tacks, brads, et 50 

87 

16 

16 to 25 

14 

14 

9 to 38 

40 

10 

33 

37 

20 

nd sh 40 

Leather, sole and belting _-.-.._.__ 75 

Leather for shoe uppers, etc. 25 

Gloves, generally used — 30 

Harness, saddles, etc — 55 

Cotton threaa ee 16 to 20 
Cotton clothéng, underwear, etc o material 

Woolen clothing and undear wear No material change 


Bugan fm ine (free) 
ine sugar 
ar from Cates 
Other sugar 
mber : 


ay th tr gsc) fe Geet bene Bi AR cea ee oA pe BE AES pes atl 50 
Lumber, whitewood, basswood, etc___..._-.--_-----..- 50 
All other lumber, rough sawed—— 37 
Finished 1 side. 2 30 
Finished 2 sides. x 33 
Finished 4 sides. FNR — = 30 
Finished 1 side and tongued and grooved— 33 
Finished 2 sides and tongued and grooved—— 33 
ORGS Donte (TER oe ee eee Sais 133 


Shingles raised from 30 cents to 50 cents per thousand. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is not here. When he is in the Chamber, I 
desire to take up another feature of this bill. There have been 
changes made by the conferees where there was absolutely 
nothing in conference, and I note generally that wherever there 
has been a surrender for the purpose of arriving at harmony 
between the House and the Senate, the surrender has always 
been of the agricultural interests, and in many cases, and in 
two or three in particular, there has been a surrender of the 
demands of the agricultural interest where there was nothing 
in conference between the two Houses, where both of them had 
absolutely agreed. But I desire to take that up when the chair- 
man of the conference committee is present. 

Mr. President, the table just referred to shows only the items 
which we purchase upon which this Congress has reduced the 
duties. The tariff rates on the things we produce have not 
been changed from the Dingley rates. The House bill reduced 
barley and barley malt below the Dingley rate, but I had both 
restored to the Dingley rates in the Senate. For ready refer- 
ence to those of my own State who may be interested in know- 
ing what the rate of duty is on the things which we produce 
in the State I have prepared another table, which I ask may 
be inserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of North Dakota 
in the chair). If there is no objection, leave will be granted to 
print the table. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Articles and rate of duty. 


per bushel 
— — 2 


Srssssssssssssss 
nr 
a 


Horses, $150 or less 
Horses, over 8150 
Sheep, less than 1 yea 
Sheep over 1 year 


BEL Eis ENE Gp ERA IE TIBI LER per gallon__ $0. 
eS LS a rN ES St per dozen 0. 05 
B72 ——ð* — — — — per ton... $4.00 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, when the tariff bill was 
being considered by the Senate, my colleague and I voted, in the 
great majority of cases, for the reductions proposed. When the 
woolen schedule was under consideration, it will perhaps be re- 
membered, we voted to sustain the present rates, and to a cer- 


tain extent I think my position, as well as that of my colleague, 
was misunderstood. 

In that connection, I wish to present and have read and made 
a part of the record a joint resolution that was passed by the 
legislature of the State of South Dakota, by which I was elected, 
upon the question of the tariff on wool, and a short comment 
upon it which comes from a newspaper in the State that is not 
in sympathy with the resolution, but which does state that the 
resolution is in harmony with the sentiment of the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
resolution and the newspaper comment will be read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA AND THE WOOLEN DUTIES. 
[Editorial in Sioux Falls Daily Press, Saturday, July 31, 1909.] 

That Senators Crawrorp and GAMBLE represented the sentiment of 
their constituents in opposing reductions in the duties on wool is indi- 
cated by the fact that the recent South Dakota legislature adopted a 
resolution asking Congress to maintain the 2 rates on wool. That 
resolution, introduced by Representative Cable, of Lincoln County, and 
known as “ house pa resolution No. 17,” read as follows : 

“ Whereas the foreign competition in the wool market is so strong 
that the price of wool in the United States is frequently redueed below 
the price of production and a great and profitable industry is crippled 
thereby, and whereas it is with proper protection perfectly possible for 
the farmers of the United States to not aly supply the entire American 
demand for wool, but to as well produce large quantities for exporta- 


tion: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That the legislature of South Dakota hereby petitions the 
upon wool in the 


Congress of the United States to maintain the tariff 
revision of the tariff schedules now in contemplation.” 

The Press is of the opinion that the farmer could be protected with 
lower duties on the manufactured products of wool. In other words, 
the Press doubts if the man who buys cloth’ has received considera- 
tion in proper proportion to that given the producer of raw wool. 

However, it must be admitted that in view of this resolution of the 
South Dakota legislature and the sentiment throughout the State for 
which it speaks, Senators CRAWFORD and GAMBLE were more nearly in 
accord with the wishes of South Dakota on this subject than are the 
views of the Press. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from South Dakota whether the resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the legislature of South Dakota? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It was passed practically without opposi- 
tion. I have not the actual vote, but it was passed practically 
without opposition. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I do not recall the vote, but 
my recollection of it is that the resolution was passed practically 
unanimously. A certified copy of the joint resolution was subse- 
quently forwarded here and presented. The legislature adopted 
the joint resolution in February or March. 

CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I ask unanimous consent that Senate resolu- 
tion No. 71 may be laid before the Senate. It is merely an 
informal matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota asks that Senate resolution No. 71 be laid before the 
Senate. The resolution. will be read. 

Mr. KEAN. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senate resolution No. 71 
be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN. In regard to what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 71) submitted by 
Mr. GamMsie July 31, 1909, as follows: 

Senate resolution 71. 


Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission is hereby directed to 
communicate to the Senate, at the earliest practicable day, a list of the 
names of those now in the service charged to the State of South Dakota, 
including the oe. or town and the county which clerk or employee 
claims as his or her residence, and the date of his or her appoin¢ment ; 
also a statement as to the number to which said State is entitled under 
the provisions of the civil-service law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KEAN. I do not think it ought to be considered at the 
present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President 

Mr. KEAN. I only want to make a brief explanation. 

Mr. GAMBLE. It is merely an informal matter. 

Mr. KEAN, If the Senator from South Dakota has a list of 
those from the State of South Dakota certified here, every other 
Senator would want to have those from his State certified here. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I will say that those from many other States 
have made similar requests, and at this special session. 

Mr. KEAN. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], the 
chairman of the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
is very anxious to have reported a resolution providing for an 
investigation of civil-service matters. If he does not object to 
this, I shall not object. 

Mr. GAMBLE. There was nothing else before the Senate, so 
I ealled up the resolution, 


Is there objection to the con- 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I should be very glad to have the resolution 
adopted; but if it arrested by the unanimous consent 

Mr. KEAN. Then I will not object. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is withdrawn. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr, President, I am not going to 
object, but I wish to make plain the embarrassment which the 
adoption of the resolution will cause some Members of the 
Senate, and I want to give the understanding we had in re- 
gard to the business before the Senate at the special session. 
The understanding of the committee on which I had the honor 
to serve was that no business other than the tariff was to be 
transacted, I am not going to object to this resolution, but it 
seems to me that matters of this sort ought to be deferred until 
the regular session in the fall. However, if it is going to make 
any material difference to the Senator from South Dakota, 
the resolution can be considered now, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota that I do not consider the resolution at all neces- 
sary. A letter directed to the chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission will bring the desired result at any time, without any 
resolution here or going through all this red tape. I wrote 
down a short time ago and had no difficulty in getting a response 
just as quickly as the Senator will get it through the medium 
of his resolution. 

Mr. GAMBLE. I have no thought of delaying the Senate 
for a moment. I was simply following the precedents made at 
the present session by many other Senators in making applica- 
tion for similar information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 


agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11570) making appropriations to supply urgent de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and has ap- 
pointed Mr, Tawney, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, and Mr. LIVINGSTON 
managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 4, 1909, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, August 3, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. . 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies to appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, 
and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, had requested a conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, and 
had appointed Mr. Harr, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. Cray as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 6277. An act to authorize the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, be- 
tween the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate on the bill H. R. 11570, 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the urgent deficiency bill. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following conferees on the part of the 
House: Mr. Tawney, Mr. Sarre of Iowa, and Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


RECESS. 
Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now 
take a recess until 3 o'clock. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania what that is for? 


Mr. DALZELL. We expect to have the report of the confer- 
an OS ~ ee deficiency bill at 3 o'clock. 

r. CLARK o ssouri. Then we are not going to hav 
tariff bill at that time? gaa! aps 

Mr. DALZELL. Not to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What day will we have it? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I can not tell the gentleman. Weare 
waiting on the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the House stand in recess until 3 
o’clock p. m. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 3 o’clock p. m. 

AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if I may have the indulgence of 
the House for a word. We took a recess until this time in the 
hope that the conference committee on the urgent deficiency bill 
would be able to report. I am informed that they will not, and 
I therefore move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow at 12 m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of the Journal of the twenty- 
fifth legislative assembly of the Territory of Arizona, was taken 
op 15 Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on the 
Territories. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
onnie following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows : ' 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12174) to provide 
for the erection of an army and navy hospital at Marlin, Tex.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12175) in relation to contempts of court— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12176) in relation to restraining orders 
and injunctions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12177) to repeal an act to establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy throughout the United States, ap- 
proved July 1, 1898—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12178) to amend the bankruptcy act to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12179) for the erection of a federal build. 
ing for the United States post-office at Belton, Tex.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12180) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing for the post-office at Marlin, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12181) to establish and regulate the maxi- 
mum rate of charges for the transportation of passengers by 
corporations, or companies, or persons operating or controlling 
interstate railroads, in part or in whole, between the respective 
States of the United States, and providing penalties for the vio- 
lation of the provisions thereof, and repealing all Jaws and parts 
of laws in conflict therewith—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12182) to limit the power of circuit and dis- 
trict judges of the United States in issuing injunctions and re- 
straining orders against state laws and state officers—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12183) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing for the United States post-office at Belton, Tex.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12184) to amend the act approved July 2, 
1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against 
any unlawful restraints and monopolies ”—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12185) for the erection of a federal build- 
ing for the post-office at Marlin, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12186) to establish a fish hatchery and fish 
station near Waco, Tex.—to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12187) relating to legal holi- 
days in the States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: Resolution (H. Res. 105) providing 
for a committee to be termed a Committee on Public Health—to 
the Committee on Rules. 


1909. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII private bills and resolutions of 
the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 12188) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Phetteplace—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12189) for the relief 
of W. A. White—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12190) for the relief of the widow of and 
heirs at law of Monroe Arnold, deceased—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12191) for the relief of Nancy E. Wright, 
heir of Melvil Wilkerson, deceased—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12192) for the relief of Nancy Pierson, 
widow, and the heirs of John Hogue Pierson, deceased—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12193) for the relief of the heirs of James 
Tandy, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12194) for the relief of the heirs of Nancy 
Senter—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12195) granting a pension to Morinthia 
Turner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12196) granting a pension to Sophronia 
Beverly—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12197) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter G. Brehm—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12198) granting an increase of pension to 
David P. Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12199) granting an increase of 
pension to Martin Murray—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12200) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances M. Richardson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12201) for the relief of Frank Klein—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12202) for the relief of Helen Wakefield— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12203) for the relief of the American Bis- 
cuit Company, of San Francisco, Cal—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PICKETT: A bill (H. R. 12204) granting an increase 
of pension to Moses A. Kellum—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12205) granting a pension to Raymond P. 
Snow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRINCE: A bill (H. R. 12206) granting an increase 
of pension to Mathew G. Kennedy—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12207) granting 
a pension to James M. Finnell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12208) granting a pension to Archibald 
Spencer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12209) granting an increase of pension to 
David M. Boyles—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 12210) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Z. B. Fifield—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12211) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel L. Wellington—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12212) granting an increase of pension to 
James P. Aney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12213) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Kilpatrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12214) granting a pension to Malvina Fox— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12215) granting a pension to Mary Smith— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12216) granting a pension to Mary L. 
Nadeau—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12217) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George W. Rauch—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPRON: Papers in the claim for increase of pension 
of Albert Phetteplace, United States Signal Corps—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of Thomas R. Crittenden and 20 
other citizens of Horton, W. Va., for pensions for military sery- 
ices and for old age—to the Committee on Pensions, 
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SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 4, 1909. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF, 
Mr. HEYBURN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9135) to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 

30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 


87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 1 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 
180, 181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, and 
194; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 9 strike out the word “ therein” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “in this act;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 13 strike out the words “of the 
body of the textile; in line 14, after the word part,” insert 
the words “of the body of the textile; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 9 strike out the word “ of,” after 
the word “by,” and insert in lieu thereof the word or; and 
the Senate agree to the same. p 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 strike out the words The 
same” and insert in lieu thereof the word “Glass,” so as to 
read: “ Glass, of all kinds;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2, page 31, strike out the comma 
after the word “plates;” in the same line strike out the word 
“therefor;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 12, after the comma after the 
word “tables,” insert the words including balls;” in line 13 
strike out the words “including balls;” and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“That all articles, except rice, the growth, product, or manu- 
facture of the United States and its possessions, to which the 
customs tariff in force in the United States is applied and upon 
which no drawback of customs duties has been allowed therein, 
going into the Philippine Islands, shall hereafter be admitted 
therein free of customs duty when the same are shipped directly 
from the country of origin to the country of destination: Pro- 
vided, That direct shipment shall include shipment in bond 
through foreign territory contiguous to the United States. Said 
articles shall be as originally packed without having been 
opened or in any manner changed in condition: Provided, how- 
ever, That if such articles shall become unpacked while en 
route by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or so damaged as 
to necessitate their repacking, the same shall be admitted free 
of duty upon satisfactory proof that the unpacking occurred 
through accident or necessity, and that the merchandise in- 
volved is the identical merchandise originally shipped from the 
United States or its possessions, as hereinbefore provided, and 
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that its condition has not been changed except for such damage 
as may haye been sustained.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


HEYBURBN, 
H. C. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. J. HIL, 
J. C. NEEDHAM, 
Epwarp W. Pov, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
LAWS OF ARIZONA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the Territory of Arizona, transmit- 
ting a copy of the journals of the twenty-fifth legislative assem- 
bly of the Territory of Arizona, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 6277) to authorize 
the building of a dam across the Savannah River at or near the 
mouth of Stevens Creek, between the counties of Edgefield, 
S. C., and Columbia, Ga., and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the memorial of Henry B. 
Pain, of Santa Fe, N. Mex., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of a certain law by the legislative assembly of that Ter- 
ritory relating to domestic and foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in that Territory, which was referred to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Mr. DEPEW presented a petition of J. B. Griffith Division, 
No. 533, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of East Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called “ boiler inspec- 
tion” and “full crew” bills, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry lace manufacturers 
of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating against the free ad- 
mission of Lever and Gothrough lace machines to January, 
1911, as provided in paragraph 197 of the pending tariff bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of New Castle, Pa., 
praying that an investigation be made of the industrial condi- 
tions in the steel mills and car shops of western Pennsylvania, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS AND SURVEYS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. J. R. 16) au- 
thorizing the printing of reports upon preliminary examinations 
and surveys, and so forth, to report it favorably without 
amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Let it be read at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the joint 
resolution. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. It provides that at any time prior to the 
assembling of Congress in December, 1909, all reports of pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys heretofore authorized by 
Congress that may be prepared and ready for printing shall, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War, be printed by the Pub- 
lic Printer as documents of the Sixty-first Congress. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEVERIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3095) to create a tariff commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: 

A bill (S. 3096) to extend to the port of Thompsons Point, in 
the district of Bridgeton, N. J., the privilege of immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 3097) for the relief of Douglas C. McDougal; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEPEW: 

A bill (S. 3098) providing for the adjudication of the claim 
of Walston H. Brown, sole surviving partner of the firm of 
Brown, Howard & Co., by the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BULKELEY: ‘ 

A bill (S. 3099) granting a pension to Mary A. Medley (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3100) granting an increase of pension to George 
E. Worcester (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

A bill (S. 3101) providing for the establishment of a bureau 
of mines in the Department of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

A bill (S. 3102) to establish a new judicial district in the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


WAGES IN GERMANY. 


Mr. BRIGGS. I present a letter from William Burgess, of 
Trenton, N. J., vice-president of the United States Potters’ As- 
sociation, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tur UNITED STATES POTTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Trenton, N. J., July 8, 1909. 
Hon. FRANK O. BRIGGS, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Senate Document No. 74, “ Wages paid in Ger- 
many,” contains certain references to me, by name, in connection with 
the subject of china and pottery wares, contradicting statements and 
fig res presented by me to the Committees on Ways and Means and on 

nance. 

I would not ask your indulgence nor encroach upon your time, but 
for the fact that the German statement comes clothed with the dignity 
of an official communication from the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many, and thus officially attacks the veracity of the statements made 
by me while standing as the mouthpiece and representative of a great 
American industry before the two official committees of our Government. 

I have before me only the brief summary of the report as printed in 
Document No. 74, but from what is contained therein I should judge the 
full report to be a statement compiled by the German manufacturers, 
who are deeply interested in continuing the control of the American 
market, to the same extent, at least, as they have controlled it in the 
past. I hesitate to use words to nunay escribe such an audacious 
attempt to mislead and influence the lawmakers of a country other 
than their own. 

They do not confine themselves to giving misleading figures as to the 
cost of production in their own country, but go out of the way to 
try to show that my English figures are “faulty —the English manu- 
facturers have never questioned the accuracy of said figures. They 
would lead one to believe that the American potteries were built on 
“free land,” with large cash bonuses, whereas most of the American 

tteries are built on land as valuable as the average of any such 
‘actories built anywhere in the world. They state that many of the 
factories are run on natural gas” at 10 cents per 1,000 feet, whereas 
the gas, where used, is metered and costs as much as the finest Pitts- 
burg coal. The question is, What has all this to do with the cost of 
making pottery in Germany? 

I will not attempt to point cut all the false statements made in this 
report, but will point to a few as illustrative of every one made. 

The facts presented by me to the House and Senate committees were 
secured from personal first-hand information gathered during four sep- 
arate trips of investigation abroad; from men who have been or are at 
present proprietors or managers of factories in Germany; from German 
official reports and records; from technical and trade papers; from the 
“ English board of trade inquiry into the cost of living and wages in 
Germany;: and from the report of Mr. C. M. Pepper, the United States 
special agent of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

As an example, on page 4 the statement is made that “in only a few 
parte of the country women and girls are permitted by law to work at 

e kilns or at dipping.” Beside my own observation to the contrary, 
Mr. Pepper, in his report of November 24, 1908, states: “ They (fe- 
males) are also quite generally employed at the ovens or kilns, placing 
the pieces in the saggers. * * The proportion of females varies 
greatly, according to the nature of the goods manufactured and the lo- 
cation of the factory. In some places the proportion is 50 per cent 
and in others not more than 10 or 15 per cent. In textile districts the 
pottery factories have few, as they prefer to work in the textiles.” 

Again, the statement is made that “the data presented by Mr. Bur- 
gess relates to conditions in Sonneberg district, which is quite unim- 

ortant as far as tableware is concerned.“ Our government import 
heures for 1908 show that out of a total import of china and pottery 
from Germany of $5,287,267, the consular district of Cober-Sonneberg 
reported $2,294,000, not so “ unimportant” as it might seem. My only 
reference to Sonneberg figures was to quote the report of the 8 
Chamber of Commerce, to show that the figures quoted by me were muc 
higher than the figures of this report. 

An examination of ioe | of the figures 8 wage earnings will 

n 


show how the figures of this wage report are inflated. Just a few 
examples: 

Branch 8 Pepper. Burgess American 

- | 5 pper. gess. | wages. 

| $8.00 $6.72 $6.78 $33.30 

7.50 5.76 5.76 20.00 

4.50 3.46 3.28 9.00 
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As to the cost of materials, the figures given are in ease the 


every 
1 of the very highest class materials, including the largest freight 


rges, For example: à 

Coal: German report, $6.25. The published prices last autumn were 
from $2.95 to $6.20. My figures were $3.69, being the value of the coal 
on the average in the proportion generally used of each kind. 

Clay: German report, $16.50. The trade quotations of various kinds 
of clay ran from $4.75 to $14.87 per ton, f. o. b. cars. 

Piecework prices: On pages 20 a single example will be enough. 

Cuspidor spittoons: The German figures for forming or making price 
are 76.7 cents per dozen; my figures are 12 cents. Now, the average 
making cost of pottery ware is about one-fifth the total cost. This 
would make the total cost, according to my figures, about 60 cents, and, 
according to the German figures, about $3.83. Now, the proof of the 
gross inaccuracy is the fact that these goods are entered at the port of 
New York, decorated, at less than $1 per dozen. Comment is unneces- 


sary. 

When the X tion is made that the American potter is more 
efficient than is the German potter, with his advantages derived from 
the government technical schools and reared under the strict discipline 
proverbial throughout Germany; when the suggestion is made that the 
American potter may work longer than his German brother; when the 
claim is made that clerks, bookkeepers, engineers, directors, and so forth, 
are paid as high as, or higher wages than in America, I feel that the 
mere statement displays such ss orance in these matters of com- 
mon knowledge as to render the entire report unworthy of considera- 
tion, and reveals the absurdity, as well as the audacity, of the whole 
attempt to “butt in“ on onr tariff making. 

The last statement made in the summary is as follows: The selling 
prices of German goods (pottery) are 76.53 per cent of the prices pre- 


60 per cent; 
d, 10 per cent; and, say, as small a gross profit as 10 


the goods 18 5 a duty on one-third their value, and an allowance be 
pe 


result will be as stated, $100. 

I notice that the heading on page 19 of the summary reads, “ Protest 
against the imputation that German importers of pottery are under- 
valuing their goods,” but I see no explanation given for the great 
difference in the German export figures of pottery ware and the United 
eae. import figures covering the same goods and the same period of 
time: 


German export figures to the United States for 1907 $8, 171, 500 
American import figures from Germany for 1907 5, 585, 580 


The German consul-general at New York explained that this differ- 
ence arose from the German method of arriving at export values. 

The facts are that in arriving at these figures inquiry is made by 
the imperial bureau of statistics into the total value of the pottery 
product as compared with its weight. The year's output by weight 
and by value is obtained from manufacturers, merchan and cham- 
bers of commerce throughout Germany, and the average is figured and 
an average unit of value by weight is established. It is not exact as 
to an individual article, but is very accurate as an average. This 
unit of value was settled for the year 1907 to be 165 marks per 100 
kilos, or 220 pounds. 

Being unable to explain the great difference in the above figures, 
the Imperial Government has found a wa out of the difficulty, as 
set forth in the German trade paper, published at Coberg, the Sprech- 
saal, March 18, 1909, as follows: 

“The imperial bureau of statistics has published that the unit of 
class No. 733c (china tableware) is 98 marks 100 kilos. It is need- 
less to say that this value is correct, as it has n confirmed the ex- 
perts of the bureau after they found the former figure of 1 marks 
was erroneous. * * + The fact that the imperial bureau of statistics 
publishes a new figure for the unit value just at this time, while tariff 
revision is going on in the United States is significant in so far as it 
shows that the eee Government pays a great deal of a tion to 
the events in Washington. The German china industry can therefore 
rest assured that their interest is well looked after by the Imperial 
Government and their representatives in Washington. 

The above method is surely an easy way of “ squaring” their figures 
with ours and of keeping on doing business at the old stand.” 

Is it to the interest of the German manufacturer and the German 
chamber of commerce, upon whom the German Government must depend 
for such information, to make statements and to give facts and figures 
upon which ye} know they will be adversely affected? ‘The follo 
Saaana will fully and clearly set forth their attitude toward su 
matters : 

“The definite purpose to evade the payment of duty on the basis 
scribed by our tariff law is clearly indleated by the following auotatlons 
from an address made at a large commercial gathering in rlin in 
October, 1905, by the chairman of the meeting, one of the largest and 
most reputable merchants of Germany, the address being made behind 
closed doors, but was afterwards read before all the chambers of com- 
merce of the realm: 


“ ADDRESS AT BERLIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


„As a fact the United States is not dependent for its existence u 
the collection of duties, and it can afford to allow the falling off of 
revenues in this direction for what sag cla “the gene good.” 
From this standpoint it is clear that in the administration of the tariff 
is concealed the power and purpose to make the entry of certain com- 
peting articles as difficult as possible, and to carry this out the United 

tates Government agents resort to the meanest and smallest measures. 

„The first of these is the certification of the invoices by consular 
officers stationed in various districts of the Empire. Second, the inves- 
tigations by customs officials as to the correctness of statements in the 
invoices, which have not the force or effect of an oath in the German 
Empire. Third, the reexamination in cases where there is reason to 
doubt values by agents of their Treasury ‘tment; and fourth, by 
the high penalties added for underyaluation, Naturally we all admit 
that an actual swindle is incorrect in any business transaction, but 
“ undervaluation * should not treated as such unless positively 
proved. However, ro such elasticity is to be found in the minds of 
American customs officials, who treat “ undervaluation,” as they call it, 
as fraudulent, and they at once apply the usual penalties. Our goods 
have been exported to England and the United States at lower prices 
than those for the home market, and there have been more or less low 


values for the States, and in some cases what would be there termed 
“fraud.” and such are the conditions at the present time. 

„ Market value,“ as defined under American law, is the wholesale 

price at the time of export, and our trouble lies in having two sets of 
rices, one for export and the other for home trade. We have to resort 
o a division of shipments under the so-called “$100 clause” to keep 
our matters secret, save fees, and avoid control on that side. 

“*Declarations in invoices 88 all sorts of statements as to 
how the goods were obtained, whether by purchase or otherwise,values in 
detail, and charges of every character are the crowning point in the 
pryt curiosity practiced under the American customs laws. 

These things all lead to abuses, and we are promised that the 
means of gaining information through American consuls and agents 
will be shut of. Our boards of trade are fully awake to the dan-ers 
that surround us, and in making every effort tọ close the doors against 
this abuse they are hoping for the whole support of the Government 

“* Eeperience has taught that the workings of Led Pa 8 of the 
Dingley tariff has not fulfilled the purpose aa which it was created, 
but, on the contrary, the information gained under this regulation con- 
cerning costs of production has been so defective that in many cases 
it has been misleading, because through the prudence of our officials we 
have taken care that investigations of this character shall throtw little 
light upon the actual value of their consignments. 

„In many cases trouble has been avoided by having invoices con- 
sulated remote from districts in which the goods are manufactured, 
but we must follow up this whole question as to the rights of consular 
and other officers to pry into our business for the sole purpose of keep- 
ing out our merchandise, and in this we are assured of the cordial sup- 


body, aided and supported by our board of trade 
change that will 
(See heari before the Committee on Ways and Means February 23, 


1908. p. 34. 

ipe ‘re above quotation indicates the attitude of the German ex- 
porters, their consciences being clear of any offense or wrong in thus 
evading our tariff laws. 
: “ Respectfully, 


“WILLIAM BURGESS, 
“ Vice-President United States Potters’ Association.” 
TARIFFS ON SUGAR. 


Mr. DICK. I present a paper prepared by Truman G. Palmer, 
which deals with the sugar tariffs of the United States from 
1789 to 1909, together with certain data concerning the Dutch 
standard of color. I move that the paper be printed as a docu- 
ment (S. Doc. No. 151). 

The motion was agreed to. 

JAPANESE SUBSIDIES. 


Mr. FRYE. I present a paper, together with a letter from 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, relative to the Japanese law of subsidies 
for transoceanie steamship lines, passed April, 1909, and to 
take effect January 1, 1910. I move that the paper be printed 
as a document (S. Doc. No. 152). 

The motion was agreed to. 


CORPORATE SURETYSHITP, 


Mr. JONES. I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram from J. H. Shively, insurance commissioner of the 
State of Washington, relating to corporate suretyship, and also 
a letter from John P. Hartman, a citizen of Seattle, regard- 
ing the same subject. I will state that I have received a great 
many letters of similar import. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

OLYMPIA, WASH., August 1, 1909. 
Hon. WESLEY JONES, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 


Having jurisdiction over insurance matters in my State, I respect- 
fully inform you that at the annual meeting last August the question 
relating to corporate suretyship, mainly those under discussion at Wash- 
ington, were taken up and a committee appointed to bring in report for 
our joint action at Colorado Springs next month. I desire to suggest that 
two or more congressional or Lay beep representatives be appointed 
to act with our association. The licenses of all surety companies originate 
with us as to state rights. Concurrent action by federal representa- 
tives will settle all 8 re; ing needed state and federal action, 
both as to rates and terms of liability. Therefore request that further 
action be postponed until next session of Congress, in order that joint 
committees may have time to report. 

J. H. SHIVELY, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


prez +} 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 28, 1909. > à 


My DEAR SENATOR: I am informed by one of the surety companies 
that a bill is now pending before the Senate providing that the Gov- 
ernment itself shall fix the amount of the fee or premium which em- 
ployees of the Government shall pay for obtaining bonds for faithful 
conduct. I have been asked to express an opinion regarding the merits 
of the bill and otherwise. 

It seems to me that this bill should not pans. The bond rate is ex- 
ceedingly low now, and has been made so competition, and is not 
5 to anyone. In fact, it is much lower than anyone else is 

aying. 

j e bonding companies are not public-service corporations. There- 
fore it occurs to me that Congress has no rigbt to determine the com- 
pensation that shall be — to the corporation for a service to an indi- 
vidual. Therefore, in is t, the act would seem to me to be 
unconstitutional. If the rate charged by the bonding companies should 
become exorbitant or unconscionable, then we bave adequate remedies, 
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This 


because the courts will relieve from an unconscionable contract. 


condition does not exist, however. 

I am quite clear that after you have studied the matter 
that the bill ought not to pass, I am not entirely inform 
it has passed the House. 

yours, very truly, 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. 0. 
BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE WATERS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the conference report upon the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on House bill 1438. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. FRYE. I am very anxious to have passed the omnibus 
bridge bill with Senate amendments. It will take but a few 
moments. z 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator yield that I may ask the Senate 
to consider it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr, FRYE. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11572) to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of various bridges across and over cer- 
tain navigable waters, and for other. purposes. All the items of 
the bill have been approved by the War Department. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 5, line 9, after the word 
“near,” to strike out the name “ Hundley” and insert “ Red- 
dings Ferry,” so as to make the clause read: 

The county of Bradley, in the State of Arkansas, is hereby author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Saline River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, at or near Reddings Ferry, in the State of Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 21, to insert: 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, a 
railway corporation organized under the laws of the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota, its successors or assigns, are 
hereby authorized to build a railway bridge across the Mississippi River 
from a point on the east bank of said river to a point on the west bank 
of said river, all in the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 27, township 49 north, range 25 west, in the county of Aitkin, 
State of Minnesota. 

Mr. FRYE. After the word “River,” in line 2, I moye to 
insert the words “at a point suitable to the interests of nayi- 
gation.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 6, to insert: 


William G. Tait and his assigns are hereby authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and a 8 thereto across the 
Okanogan River at Omak, in the State o ‘ashington. 


Mr. FRYE. After the word “ River,” in line 9, I move to 
insert “at a point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. Another slight amendment should be made 
in line 9. After the word “at” and before the word “ Omak,” 
the words “or near” should be inserted. 

Mr. FRYE. I have no objection to that amendment to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. I also move the following amendment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert, after line 10, on 
page 7: 

The Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Illinois, its successors and 
assigns, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bascule bri and approaches thereto across and over the Calumet 
River to replace the present bridge of the Chicago and Western Indiana 
Railroad Company, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in 
the northwest quarter of section 30, in township 37 north, range 15 
east, of the third principal meridian, in the city of Chicago, county of 
Cook, and State of Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

TENNESSEE RIVER LOCK AND DAM, 


Mr. BURTON. I ask the Senator from North Carolina to 


ou will feel 
, but believe 


Joux P, HARTMAN, 


yield, that I may call up a bill which will take only a moment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 11579) to amend an act relative to 
the erection of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Ten- 
nessee River. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on page 
1, line 6, after the word “ approved,” to strike out “ March” and 
insert “April,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act to en- 
able the Secretary of War to permit the erection of a lock and dam in 
aid of navigation in the Tennessee River near Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
for other op ay ce 1 1975 April 26, 1904, and amended by an act 
approved January 7, 1905, be, and the same is hereby, amended as 
follows: Strike out in line 4 of section 2 of the act of April 26, 1904, 
after the word “act,” the following words: And the same shall be 
completed within four years from the date of beginning the construc- 
tion” and insert in place thereof the words: “And the same shall be 
completed within six years from the date of beginning the construction, 
0 Within such time in excess thereof as the Secretary of War may 
allow. 

Mr. BURTON. The amendment is merely to correct a clerical 
error. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. ; 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Président, before the panic of 1907, 
while the country was on the crest of a wave of unexampled 
prosperity, there began to be heard from one end of the country 
to the other mutterings against the Dingley tariff. It was de- 
nounced because of its inequalities and injustice. It was stig- 
matized as oppressing the many in the interest of the few. 
These denunciations were not confined to Democrats. They 
came from Republicans as well—from protectionists as well as 
from antiprotectionists. The public clamor against this Repub- 
lican enactment was so insistent, so aggressive, so general and 
widespread, that it could not be ignored. In response to it, in 
the summer of 1908, both political parties in their national con- 
ventions promised to amend and revise that law so as to meet 
these complaints of the people. The verdict of the election was 
against the method of revision proposed by the Democratic party, 
and we need not consider that plan in determining the question 
whether this bill is such a revision as the people have a right to 
expect. A majority of the people voted in favor of a revision by 
the Republican party, and the question is, Does this bill comply 
with the pledge for revision upon which that party was elected? 

Up to the time of the Chicago conyention in 1908 there had 
been no official and authoritative definition by the Republican 
party of its doctrine of protection. At one time that doctrine 
was given one construction and at another time a slightly dif- 
ferent construction. One element of that party construed it to 
mean one thing and another element construed it to mean a dif- 
ferent thing. In practice it had frequently been applied so as 
to foster and promote the interests of the few at the expense of 
the many. To meet the complaints and remedy the abuses which 
had grown out of this loose construction, the Chicago convention 
in 1908, in response to the demand of the Republican voters of 
the country, defined with reasonable precision what protection 
meant, or, to speak more accurately, declared what measure of 
protection the Republican party was willing to accord to the 
industries of the country. That platform declared protection 
to mean the difference between the cost of production here and 
abroad plus a reasonable profit to the domestic producer. That 
definition is as much a part of the Republican tariff pledge of 
1908 as the promise of reyision itself. Whether the Republican 
promise of reyision was a promise to revise downward or up- 
ward depends upon whether the Dingley rates conform to that 
definition or not. If the Dingley rates exceed the rates pre- 
scribed in that definition, the platform pledge was for a down- 
ward revision, and if the rates fixed in this bill exceed the 
measure prescribed by this definition, it is not the revision the 
people voted for and directed their Representatives in Congréss 
to make. The pledge for revision is positive and unequivocal. 
The rule which is to control in making this revision is specific— 
almost exact. If there is any uncertainty, it is contained in the 
terms “reasonable profits,” and that is a legal phrase which is 
fairly well understood. It has often been used in our statutes— 
both state and national—and it has frequently received judicial 
interpretation. So that it may be said in fair intendment there 
is no doubt or uncertainty as to the degree of protection which 
the majority in Congress are authorized to vote to the produc- 
tive industries of the country. 
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If this definition, which is an essential part of the pledge, is 
binding, then there was nothing for the majority to do except 
to find the facts with respect to cost of production of the items 
in the act of 1897, which are the subject of revision, and apply 
them. When the people devolved upon the Congress the duty 
of finding and applying these facts, they imposed upon it the 
duty of instituting an impartial and thorough inquiry as to 
those facts by methods calculated to elicit the truth to such 
a degree of certainty that would justify a man of ordinary 
prudence in acting upon in a matter involving his own per- 
sonal affairs. If it should be conceded that the majority 
have made honest effort to apply the rule prescribed in their 
platform, it is obvious to every thoughtful man that the 
methods employed for ascertaining the facts with respect to 
the cost of production of the articles involved in this revision 
have not been of such a character as to inspire the confidence 
of the people in the correctness of their conclusions. As to the 
cost of production abroad there has been no investigation 
worthy of the name. The same is true to a less extent perhaps 
as to the investigations respecting the cost of production in this 
country. It is a matter of common knowledge here and in the 
country that the committees of both Houses have gotten the 
facts upon which they have acted almost entirely from the 
manufacturers or producers of the articles revised. A large 
part of this testimony coming from these interested witnesses 
was not delivered under the sanction of an oath. It came in 
the form of letters, briefs, and unverified statements. Some 
of it has been hearsay and much of it mere conjecture. Nearly 
all of it relating to the cost of production abroad has been what 
the law books and writers call “ hearsay” Scarcely any of it 
would be competent in an ordinary court of justice. The con- 
sumer at whose demand and in whose interest this revision was 
ordered can not be said to have been heard at all. The utter 
unreliability of the evidence upon which the committees have 
acted in these great matters affecting vital interests of 
80,000,000 of people has been made a matter of jest, not only 
in the press of the country but among the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Con We have had many illustrations of the 
utter unreliability of this testimony during the progress of this 
bill through the Senate. I have in mind now one of those 
instances. When the committee had acted in fixing the duty 
on razors upon certain signed statements of the manufacturers 
of razors as to the cost of their manufacture here and abroad, 
it developed in the course of the discussion upon this floor that 
the scale of wages which was furnished the committee in a 
signed statement of these manufacturers was about 100 per 
cent too high on the one hand and about 100 per cent too low 
on the other hand. Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
may be satisfied with this sort of investigation and testimony, 
but I make bold to say the people are not and will not be 
satisfied with it. There is not a Senator here who does not know 
that the so-called “hearings” have been nothing more than 
representations of interested manufacturers, and there are few 
of them, if any, who do not believe that so far as eliciting the 
truth is concerned they have been a farce—a miserable, wretched 
farce. 

Mr. President, formerly I had not regarded with much favor 
the establishment of any tariff commission, but without finally 
committing myself I wish to say in this connection that the de- 
velopments during the discussion of the last two months have 
led me to look with greater favor upon the proposition for a 
commission or board to ascertain the facts on which the sched- 
ules of the tariff should be framed. Whether the tariff is to be 
framed on the principle of a tariff for revenue or for protection 
it is equally necessary that the representatives of the people 
should have definite and reliable information, and I am led to 
believe that such reliable information can be best obtained by a 
body of carefully selected men specially commissioned to in- 
vestigate and find tentatively at least the basis for adjustment 
of tariff duties. Without abrogating any of his responsibility, 
or abandoning any of his privileges, or shirking any of his du- 
ties or functions, every Senator and every Representative in 
dealing with the tariff measure, it would seem, should welcome 
correct and reliable information obtained by men specially se- 
lected for that purpose. 

Again, Mr. President, I assert when the people commanded 
the majority in this body to revise the tariff and prescribed the 
rule by which they were to be governed in making that revision, 
it was a command to revise according to that rule; not a few 
scattered and haphazardly selected items, but every item in the 
Dingley law which is carried forward and retained in this bill. 
When the people declared that our present tariff laws should be 
revised so as to limit the protection accorded our industries to 
the difference in the cost of production, they did not refer to a 
few select articles or items of the old law, but to all of the 


dutiable items in that law, and by every reasonable intendment 


it is an instruction to apply that rule not to the products of 
one industry in the country, but to the products of all of the 
protected industries. 

There are something like 4,000 items in the Dingley Dill. 
Eight hundred and forty-seven of them have been changed—re- 
vised, if you please. I do not admit that these 847 items have 
been revised according to the rule prescribed in the platform. 
On the contrary, I assert they have not been so revised. But, 
for the sake of argument, admit that they have, and still there 
are left 3,000 or more items that have not been touched. 
Among them are hundreds upon hundreds of vital import to the 
people notoriously top-heavy with overprotection. Strikingly 
conspicuous among them may be mentioned the items in the 
wool, glass, and metal schedules. It is idle to say that hun- 
dreds of these untouched duties do not exceed the difference in 
the cost of production here and elsewhere. What right had the 
Finance Committee, what right had the majority in this Senate, 
to say, and act upon that conclusion, that the Republican plat- 
form pledge was not binding as to these 3,000 unrevised items 
as well as to these S47 revised items, and that the demand of 
the people does not apply to them? But that is what they have 
done. In the partial revision of the Dingley bill, covered by 
847 amendments made by the Senate and House, the pretense 
of revision of the tariff has been little, if any, better than a 
farce, except as to certain raw materials reduced or placed upon 
the free list for the benefit of protected manufacturers and 
trusts. 

I may be wrong, but my own notion of the duty of revision, 
in the conditions under which we are acting, in view of the 
complaints of the people, embracing nearly every schedule in 
the bill against excessive protection, especially those carrying 
high duties upon the necessaries of life, required the committee 
to take the act of 1897 and select the articles upon which the 
rates seemed to be higher than is justified under the rule under 
which it was acting and to institute a proper inquiry into the 
facts. Instead of that it proceeded in a haphazard sort of 
way, taking up an item here and there, some of them inconse- 
quential, while refusing even to consider items of the greatest 
importance affecting the whole people, many of which furnished 
in part the basis of the widespread complaint which led to the 
promise of revision by this special session of Congress. But let 
that pass. Conceding for the sake of the argument that the 
committee was right in picking out an item here and there and 
increasing or reducing the duty as in their judgment they 
thought proper, I think there is nobody in this body who be- 
lieves, and I doubt whether there are many people in the coun- 
try who believe, that in making this partial revision there has 
been any serious attempt either on the part of the committee 
or the Congress to ascertain the facts with reference to the dif- 
ference in the cost of production and to regulate the duties 
fixed upon these articles by that standard. In some instances 
the duties, already below the standard prescribed, have been 
reduced still lower. In other instances duties already above 
the standard have been raised still higher. In other cases 
duties above the standard have been reduced without bringing 
them down to the level it prescribed; while others, already 
practically prohibitive, have been made more prohibitive, if not 
absolutely so. Still other prohibitive duties have been reduced 
without going below the point of practical prohibition, with the 
result that the bill as now presented to the Senate carries some 
duties below either the protective or revenue basis, while hun- 
dreds of them enormously exceed the difference in the cost of 
production here and abroad, and are greater than the total 
value of the foreign article laid down in our own ports. 

Some of the reductions of the bill are where the duties are 
below the average, and where the duties are excessive and pro- 
hibitory the reductions have been so slight as not to interfere 
with monopoly and extortion, either by reducing the profits of 
the manufacturer or by cheapening the price to the consumer. 
In effect, these reductions are a mere knocking off a part of the 
surplus of protection, leaving all that is useful to the producer. 
A majority of the people may be in favor of the protection de- 
scribed in the Republican platform, but I deny that a majority, 
or any considerable percentage, even of the Republican party, 
favor the kind of protection provided for in this bill. As an 
illustration of excessive duties, take the item on wool valued at 
not more than 40 cents a pound. Of that commodity, in 1907, 3 
pounds were imported of the value of 33 cents per pound. The 
tariff duty is 33 cents—being the actual value of the article— 
and then 50 per cent in addition. The specific duty equals the 
total value of the article laid down in New York, and then the 
committee adds to that 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Take the item of yarn made of wool valued at not more than 
30 cents per pound; of that 81 pounds, of the value of 26 cents 
per pound, were imported, showing that the duty is absolutely 
prohibitive; and the duty is 273 cents per pound—being 14 
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cents more than the full value of the article—and 40 per cent 
ad valorem in addition. 

Wearing apparel, in the woolen schedule, bears an average duty 
of about 80 per cent. In this country we make $355,000,000 
worth of this wearing apparel, while there is imported only 
$141,000 worth of it, showing that this duty is practically pro- 
hibitive; and yet, Mr. President, with the declaration of the 
Republican platform ringing in their ears, the Finance Com- 
mittee refused even so much as to consider the question of 
reducing a single item in that schedule. 

On woolen cloths the duty on the finer varieties is 71 per 
cent, and on the cheaper qualities 107 per cent. The duty on 
cheap woolen cloth is 50 per cent higher than on the finer 
qualities. There is an obvious discrimination against the plain 
people of the country, against the people at whose demand this 
revision is being made and in whose interest it was supposed to 
be. Why should these cloths pay a duty of more than the en- 
tire cost abroad? Under the duty of 107 per cent the cost in 
our market is more than twice the cost in the foreign markets, 
where similar goods are purchased. If the effect of the pro- 
tective tariff were, as its advocates contend that it should be, 
to reduce, through domestic competition, the prices of pro- 
tected products, there would be no occasion for such a high duty, 
which allows the manufacturers to put the price up much 
higher than the difference in cost of production; indeed, allow- 
ing the manufacturer to charge double the cost of the material 
and also double the cost of the labor. 

On fine flannels the tariff is 86 per cent, while on cheap flan- 
nels it is 165 per cent. If a piece of this flannel costs abroad 
$5, there would be a duty on it of $8.30, making its cost here 
$13.80, in addition to the transportation charges. Why should 
our plain people who use these low-grade flannels have to pay 
twice their value—and if the manufacturers do not charge twice 
their value, what is the reason for keeping these high duties 
on the foreign article? 

Of cloths of wool of the value of from 40 cents to 70 cents 
per pound we imported 295,766 pounds. The value abroad was 
$188,017. The duty, the cash paid to the United States Treasury 
on the importations, was $224,597. The cash paid to the foreign 
manufacturer being $188,917, the importer paid in cash $413,514, 
in addition to the cost of transportation. These goods cost 
abroad 514 cents per pound, and here they cost $1.38. 

In the woolen schedule there are 29 articles the duty on which 
runs over 100 per cent. 

Now, to go a little more into detail, wool knit fabrics (not 
wearing apparel)—I am reading now, Mr. President, from the 
paragraphs of this bill brought forward from the Dingley law, 
not one of which has been changed—wool knit fabrics (not 
wearing apparel) valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 
are taxed under the present law at 141 per cent, and under 
this bill at 141 per cent; importations amounting to only $1 and 
the tax to $141. On these fabrics, valued at above 70 cents 
per pound—that is, on the finer quality—the duty under the 
present law is 95.67 per cent; under this bill the same—95.67 
per cent. The duty upon the finer grades of this fabric is more 
than 45 per cent lower than upon the cheaper grades. 

Plushes, valued at not over 40 cents per pound, are taxed 
under the present law 141.78 per cent; under this bill the same, 
141.78 per cent. The duty is prohibitory, importations amount- 
ing to only $32 and the tax to $45.37. The duty on plushes 
valued over 70 cents a pound is 95.33 per cent in the present 
law and is the same in this bill. 

So, Mr. President, we have here again, with reference to 
plushes, the same discrimination against the poorer classes of 
people, the duty on the lower grades of plushes being about 40 
per cent higher than on the finer grades of plushes, 

Wool, hair of goat, alpaca, and so forth, and other manufac- 
tures, valued at not more than 40 cents a pound, upon which the 
present and the proposed duty is the same—140.55 per cent—im- 
portations being, in round numbers, $11,000 and the tax $15,000. 
Valued-at above 70 cents per pound, the duty is 79.44 per cent 
under the present law and in this bill. The importations show 
that the duties on both grades are practically prohibitive, but 
constituting and emphasizing a discrimination against the 
poorer classes of people. The duty is 60 per cent higher on the 
lower than on the higher grades. 

Cloths, woolen and worsted, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, being the cloths worn by the poorer people, are taxed 
under the present law 140.55 per cent and the same under this 
bill. This duty is practically prohibitive, importations amount- 
ing, in reund numbers, to only $27,000 and the tax to $37,000. 
These same cloths, valued at aboye 70 cents per pound, are duti- 
able under the present law and in this bill at only 94.32 per 
cent, the duty on these cloths used by the better-to-do people 
being about 40 per cent lower than on those used by the poorer 
classes. 
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Woolen blankets over 3 yards in length, valued at not over 
40 cents per pound, pay the same duty under the present law 
and in this bill—165.42 per cent. These are the blankets used 
by the poorer people. Blankets used by the better to do, 
valued at more than 70 cents per pound, carry a duty under 
the present law of 104.55 per cent and in this bill of 104.55 
per cent. The amount of importations show that the duties 
on both grades are prohibitive, but the tax on cheap blankets 
is about 61 per cent higher than on costlier blankets. 

Wool flannels for underwear, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per pound, are taxed under the present law 145.67 per cent 
and in this bill 143.67 per cent, the importations being $24 and 
the tax $34.48. Finer flannels for underwear, valued at above 
70 cents per pound, are taxed under the present law 86.37 per 
cent and under this bill the same, the duty on the cheaper 
grades being 57 per cent higher than on the higher grades. 

Paragraph 876. Wool dress goods for women and children, 
cotton warp and wool, not above 70 cents per pound, pay 115.53 
per cent under the present law and the same in this bill. These 
goods, valued at above 70 cents per pound, pay a duty under 
the present law and in this bill of 92.61 per cent. Both duties 
are practically prohibitory, but the tax is 22 per cent higher 
on the coarser than on the finer grades. 

On wool waste, etc., the present ad valorem equivalent duty 
is 118.32 per cent, which remains the same in this bill, the duty 
being practically prohibitive, as is shown by importations of 
only $19, upon which a tax of $22.50 is paid. 

The same thing is true in regard to woolen hair. On woolen 
hair advanced by process of manufacture, valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, the present ad yalorem equivalent 
duty is 149 per cent, and the present bill makes no change, 
although it is prohibitory, importations amounting to only $1, 
and the tax to $1.49. 

Mats, rugs, etc., for floors, are dutiable under the present 
law at 114.66 per cent, and under this bill at 114.66 per cent. 
The duty as shown by importations amounted to only $3, and, 
of course, is prohibitive. 

Carpets. There are 11 grades of carpets enumerated in this 
paragraph. The lowest equivalent ad valorem duty is 50 per 
cent and the highest is 114.66 per cent. The present bill makes 
no reduction in any of these duties. 

All of these enumerated woolens, which constitute the cloth- 
ing of the people, are taxed at an ad valorem equivalent of 
over 100 per cent, and the tax is not reduced in this bill. 
There may be a difference in the cost of producing woolens 
in this country and abroad, but it is idle to contend that this 
difference exceeds the total market value of the foreign product 
laid down in the ports of this country. 

There are many similar duties exceeding the value of the 
article, and largely exceeding the measure of protection men- 
tioned in the Republican platform. Concede that the Repub- 
lican masses are in favor of protecting the woolgrowers and 
the woolen manufacturers, and that their platform was a com- 
mand to Congress to protect them to the extent the platform 
prescribed ; it was equally a command, in the interest of the con- 
sumer, not to protect beyond that measure of protection. 

In the cotton schedule, in which are embraced articles that 
we ourselves manufacture to the aggregate of more than 
$1,000,000,000, and of which the importations are $31,000,000, 
the House bill did not lower any duty except on a few numbers 
of coarse yarn. The Senate Finance Committee raised the rates 
on some yarns, slightly lowering the rates on others, making 
the duties on yarns more than in the Dingley law. In nearly 
every case where there were importations of cotton cloth the 
duties are increased in this bill. 

There is one item of heavy cotton goods, of the value of 31 
cents a square yard, of which only 16 yards were imported in 
1907, yielding a revenue of 57 cents, the duty being 11 cents. 
As there were no importations, that duty would seem to be 
sufficient for protective purposes; but the duty by this bill has 
been increased to 32 per cent. On certain other cotton cloths, 
of the value of 18 cents a square yard, the duty has been in- 
creased 30 per cent. 

Of manufactures of metals we make $3,130,000,000 worth. 
We import about $68,000,000 worth, including iron ores, refuse, 
and scrap iron. Some of the greatest of our ironmongers state 
that we make iron and steel cheaper than any other nation, and 
that there is no need for any protective duties on the articles 
of that schedule. Some of these unnecessary duties were 
lowered, but more of them were increased. As a result of the 


reductions and increases in this schedule, without going into de- 
tails, the railroads will get cheaper rails, the iron manufacturers 
will get cheaper iron ore, and the people will get dearer struc- 
tural materials, cutlery, and tools. 

The amendment of this schedule, it Is said, is very satisfac- 
tory to the steel trust. 


I have no doubt it is. It is not satis- 
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factory and will not be satisfactory to the people when they 
come to understand it, because, while the bill reduces the un- 
necessarily high duty on rails, it does not reduce it below the 
point of prohibitive and excessive protection, and they have 
made that reduction the excuse for increasing the duties on 
nearly all the articles of steel and iron that the people buy and 
consume. 

On pen and pocket knives and cutlery, valued at over 50 
cents and not exceeding $1.25 a dozen, the duty in the present 
law and in this bill is the same—93.23 per cent. 

Paragraph 153. Knife handles of deer horn, being the cheaper 
handles, pay a duty of 93.55 per cent under the present law 
and of 80.45 per cent in this bill, both rates being practically 
prohibitory, as is shown by importations of only $11. But, 
Mr. President, while the duty on knives with cheap handles is 
fixed at 80.45 per cent, on knives with handles of mother-of-pearl, 
silver, ivory, and so forth, being the finer grades of handles, the 
duty imposed under the conference bill is only 47.46 per cent, 
being 33 per cent less than the duty on cheap handles used by 
the poorer people. 

Razors valued at less than $1.50 a dozen are taxed under the 
present law 56.43 per cent, and in this bill 94.72 per cent, an 
increase of 67.85 per cent. 

Common window glass, not over 16 by 24 inches, the glass 
used by poorer people, is dutiable under the present law at 71.59 
per cent. The present bill makes no reduction. Importations 
in 1907 were, in round numbers, only $254,000, and the tax 
$182,000, both duties being practically prohibitory. 

Window glass, exceeding 24 by 36 inches and not over 30 by 
40, used by the better to do, is taxed under the present law an 
ad valorem equivalent of 87.39 per cent, which is reduced in this 
bill to 74.48 per cent. The imports, in round numbers, amount 
to only $26,000 and the tax to $19,000. 

Plate glass, plain, is reduced under this bill from 155.62 per 
cent to 100.04 per cent, the importations being $40,600 and the 
tax $40,700. Plate glass, silvered or frosted, above 24 by 60 
inches, is reduced from 584.3 per cent to 382.22 per cent. Impor- 
tations amount to only $45, and the tax under this bill will be 
$172, or about four times the value of the article imported. The 
bill makes no reduction on the glass used by the poorer people. 
It reduces the duty on the glass used by the better to do class 
3.71 per cent, and on plate glass 31 per cent, leaving the duty on 
all practically prohibitory, ranging from 71.59 per cent to 382.22 
per cent. 

Upon minor articles there are numerous duties far in excess of 
100 per cent ad valorem. For instance, the duty fixed in this 
bill upon saccharine is 216.71 per cent; on mineral waters, which 
require no labor, which gush out of the ground, one of God's 
greatest bounties to man, used by the sick, the duty is 123.57 
per cent; and on buttons for trousers, made of steel, 126.88 per 
cent. 

Linoleum and all other fabrics or coverings for floors made in 
part of oil or any similar product is dutiable at 20 cents per 
square yard and 20 per cent. 

I hold in my hand a piece of linoleum valued at 17 cents per 
square yard, upon which the duty is 20 cents per square yard— 
3 cents more than its entire value—and 20 per cent ad valorein 
in addition. The total ad valorem equivalent duty imposed is 
equal to 135 per cent, which is levied in the interest of seven 
producers in the United States, located in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

In this same schedule, to wit, Schedule J, relating to flax, 
hemp, and jute, and their manufactures, there are 170 reductions 
which affect imports valued at only $600,000, while there is a 
10 per cent advance in the duty of one item affecting imports of 
$5,000,000. The 170 reductions amount to nothing. The one 
advance increases the cost to consumers of linen more than half 
a million dollars. 

REVISION IN THE INTEREST OF THE HIGHLY PROTECTED MANUFACTURERS 
AND TRUSTS AND AGAINST THE CONSUMER. 

Mr. President, the bill which we are about to pass is not a 
bill in the interests of those in response to whose demand re- 
vision was promised by both political parties. At whose de- 
mand, I ask, was this promise made? At the demand of the 
protected manufacturer? No. At the demand of the trusts? 
No. They were both satisfied with the Dingley rates. Under 
those rates they had made great fortunes and established 
monopolies which enabled them to fix prices. They wanted no 
change. These opponents of revision constituted the backbone 
of that “stand-pat” element of the Republican party which 
fought the demand for revision to the last ditch. The promise 
of revision was put in both platforms over their protest. From 
whom, then, did the demand proceed? I answer, from the 
great consuming masses of the country—from the laborer and 
the farmer, the doctor, the lawyer, the professional man, and 
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the clerk behind the desk and the counter, and his employer. 
It did not come from the thriftless. It came from the well-to-do 
who, though they were making good money, wages, and salaries, > 
found themselves, on account of the high cost of living, barely 
able, while seemingly prosperous, to make both ends meet. 
What was the nature of their complaint and against whom and 
what was it leveled? Again I answer, it was against the high 
prices of protection and protection bred and fostered monopoly ; 
against extortion due to overprotection and resultant monopoly. 

The work of reyision is about finished. All that remains is 
to call the roll on this conference report. The necessary votes 
have been secured by hook or crook. And what will be the 
result? A revision—if this travesty can be called a revision— 
dictated by and in the interests not of the consumer, not of those 
who asked for it, but of the manufacturer and trust who op- 
posed and fought it; not of those who complained of high prices, 
but of those who are responsible for the high prices; not of the 
complainants, but, if I may so speak, of the defendants in this 
complaint of the people against the interests. 

There are something like 4,000 items in the dutiable list of 
the Dingley bill. You have changed 837 of these items—revised 
them. You revised about half of them downward and about 
half of them upward. The result of your revision has been to 
slightly increase, rather than decrease, the duties on these 837 
items. The other 3,000 and more items you have left untouched, 
The items which you have revised are comparatively unimpor- 
tant, with the exception of some “ eleventh-hour” reductions of 
raw materials, made to hoodwink and deceive the people. I 
know, and you know, Mr. President, and what is more important, 
the people of this country know, that the reductions you have 
made offer no substantial relief to those who have asked relief 
and to whom relief was solemnly pledged, and upon the good 
faith of which pledge they cast their votes in the last presi- 
dential and congressional election. 

The few duties you have reduced are not, except in rare in- 
stances, the duties of which the people complain. They are not, 
in the main, upon the things the poor buy. They have little 
effect upon the cost of living. Most of the duties of which they 
complained and under which they groaned are on the 3,000 
articles which you have not reduced, or upon which your reduc- - 
tions are inconsequential and ineffectual in affording relief, 
What have you done to relieve the people against the uncon- 
scionable duties on woolens, the most indefensible schedule in 
the Dingley bill, a schedule that has and is robbing the people 
of millions, to the enrichment of the woolen trust? 

There is more tax in woolen goods under the Dingley law and 
under your bill than there is value in the finished product. No 
man, woman, or child will get their winter clothes for one penny 
less by reason of your so-called ‘revision of the woolen 
schedule.” 

You have changed cotton goods slightly, but your changes 
have rather increased than reduced the cotton fabrics. The 
people demanded cheaper clothes. They will get dearer clothes. 
You have made some changes in the glass schedule, but they 
are slight, and in most instances are as prohibitory as before. 
You have reduced the duty upon iron ore. The people do not 
buy iron ore. The manufacturers of steel and iron, headed by 
the giant trust of the world, buy iton ore. They will get some 
benefit from this reduction, but not one penny or mill of that 
reduction will reach the consumer of metallic materials. You 
have reduced the duty on steel rails. That may help the rail- > 
roads, who, together with the trust, are special political wards 
of the Republican party, but it will afford no relief to the 
people. You have taken the duty off of hides, but you did it not 
at the instance of the people, but upon the importunities and to 
help the manufacturers of leather and shoes. Not one penny of 
this reduction will eyer reach the consumer of leather or the 
wearer of shoes. You claim that you have reduced the duty on 
shoes. If that reduction applied to the duty on all shoes made 
of leather it might in the years to come, when Europe learns to 
make shoes as cheaply as we make them, help the wearer of 
shoes a few pennies; but it turned out that your reduction is 
only on shoes made of hides that are not used in making shoes, 
and if it is not a fraud it is a farce. You have had to promise 
to correct this error, or whatever you call it, to save your bill. 
Whatever concessions you have made to the consumers of 
leather and shoes you have made not for their sake, but in order 
to secure enough votes to get free hides for the manufacturers. 
The Senate took the duty off of cotton bagging. That would 
have been some help to millions of farmers who raise the most 
important product of the country, the product which gives us our 
balance of trade, a product which enjoys no protection, but 
meets all comers in the world’s markets; but the conferees have 
restored the duty on this article and trampled under foot the 
interests of millions of southern farmers and laborers in order 
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that the illegal profits and exactions of the jute-bagging trust 
might be maintained, in order that the infamous conspiracy 
against the laws of the country may continue to draw its illegal 
profits from the toiling masses of the South. 

You put a tax of 2 cents on dividends of corporations, and 
when they complained you took off 1 cent of that tax, and to 
make up the loss in revenue to the Government you put a tax 
of $9,000,000 upon the great tobacco industry of the country, the 
chief burden of which will have to be borne by the tobacco 
growers of the South. The demand of the people was, and is, 
for a reduction of high, excessive, extortionate, prohibitive, and 
monopolistic rates. You have answered that demand by leav- 
ing these rates, as a rule, untouched, or but slightly reduced, if 
at all. If you have touched them at all it has been in most 
instances only to lop off a little surplus protection, leaving the 
duties still excessive or prohibitory. You have turned a deaf 
ear to the demand of the people, but you have dealt generously 
with the highly protected manufacturers and trusts. You have 
not only maintained or advanced their protection, but in many 
instances you have, for their benefit or in their interest, either 
reduced the duty on their raw materials or put them upon the 
free list. The trust evil more than anything else created the 
widespread sentiment in favor of tariff revision, which forced 
the Republican party reluctantly to promise that boon, which the 
Republican majority here has turned into “dead sea” ashes. 
The people believed, and believed rightly, that these unlawful 
combinations were largely the product of excessive tariff rates, 
that they were fostered and sheltered by the gratuities and boun- 
ties of that system, and if rates were reduced to the standard 
prescribed by the Republican platform these monopolies could 
not exist, or, if so, they could not exact from the consumer a 
price much in excess of a reasonable profit without opening the 
door to foreign competition. 

The promised revision will in a few short hours be com- 
pleted, and I charge that not a single reduction has been made 
which will cripple or destroy any trust or withdraw from it the 
protection needed to sustain and maintain its monopoly. 

Mr. President, I have for some time felt that the quicker the 
curtain was rung down upon this farce the better. 

Mr. President, in my votes upon this bill and in my attitude 


toward it I have been governed by certain definite views upon 


tax on some or all other subjects of taxation. 


the subject of tariff taxation. I believe the fundamental prin- 
ciple of taxation, whether direct or indirect, is equality. Eqaal- 
ity can not be attained where some things are taxed and 
some left untaxed. When a given amount is to be raised by 
taxation, one subject of taxation can not be exempted without 
increasing correspondingly the levies against some or all of the 
remaining subjects to the extent of the remitted tax. 

If one-half of our imports were admitted free of duty the 
tariff duty on the remaining half would have to be doubled. 
The same would be true if half of the taxable property of any 
State were exempt from taxation. For that reason the rule in 
the State where the tax is direct is that all property shall be 
placed upon the tax list and taxed alike. Nothing is exempted 
except for imperative reasons of public policy. 

But a tariff tax, unlike a direct tax, involves bothea burden 
and a benefit. It involves a burden on the consumer and a 
benefit on the domestic producer in the form of protection to the 
extent of the tax against foreign competition. This is equally 
true whether the tax is levied primarily for revenue or for 
protection. In these conditions, in the interest not only of 
equality of burdens, but of equality of benefits in levying tariff 
taxes to supply the Government with needed revenue, justice 
requires that the dutiable list should be the rule and the free 
list the exception, and that the free list should be limited to 
those articles which for reasons of high and wise policy affect- 
ing the public welfare should not be taxed. The bill which 
we are now considering, as well as the present law, has a free 
list, so to speak, at both ends. So far as its effect upon the 
revenues of the Government is concerned, a prohibitive tax— 
that is, a tax so high as to exclude foreign importations—is 
the same in effect as placing the article affected on the free list; 
it yields no revenue to the Government, and the revenue which 
the Government loses by this exclusion, as would be the case 
were it placed on the free list, must be raised by increasing the 
Such a tax is 
indefensible not only on the ground that it is necessarily a high 
tax levied by the Government solely for the benefit of the 
domestic producer from which no revenue is received, but upon 
the ground that while the consumer pays this high tax to the 
producer of the domestic article he also has to pay a higher 
tax to the Government upon the remaining subjects of taxation 
as a result of this exclusion. 

Last year we imported merchandise to the value of $1,400,000,- 
000. From these imports we had to collect about $300,000,000 


to pay the necessary expenses of the Government. -We had to 
collect that amount of money from customs taxes upon this 
$1,400,000,000 of imports. An arithmetical calculation will show 
that if we had levied a uniform ad valorem tax on this whole 
amount a tax of 22 per cent would have been, needed to raise 
the needed revenue. But under the present law, which is sub- 
stantially the law we are about to pass, of this $1,400,000,000 
of imports $690,000,000, or practicaily one-half, came in free of 
duty, and to obtain the amount of revenue needed an average 
duty of 44 per cent was necessary. The fact that the consum- 
ing public got one-half of these articles free did not relieve them 
of the tax; it simply transferred it to the remaining articles, 
When we consider the effect of this enormous free and prohibi- 
tive list we can not fail to see the part they play in concentrat- 
ing the benefits of protection in the hands of the few. 

Under Mr. Clay’s so-called “American system” (of which the 
Republican protective system is but an evolution), devised to 
promote our manufacturing interests in the early days of our 
freedom, when we were struggling for commercial independence, 
under his Whig tariff in 1840—41, 49 per cent—practically one- 
half—of our imports were on the free list. That was a highly 
protective measure. It was framed largely upon the lines of our 
present tariff law, and, like it, carried an enormous free list. 
In striking contrast the Walker tariff, framed upon Democratic 
lines, carried a small free list. The free list of that great Demo- 
cratic measure hardly covered one-half a page. After eight 
years of Democratic administration under this bill in 1854 only 
about 9 per cent of importations came in under a free list, and 
the average duty on the other 91 per cent of importations ranged 
around 20 per cent. In the interest of equality in burdens and 
incident benefits, this rate was distributed over all the subjects 
of taxation with approximate uniformity. 

Again, Mr. President, I do not believe there is any place in the 
Democratic theory of a tariff for revenue for the doctrine of 
free raw materials. If the object of a tariff is to raise revenue, 
why levy that tariff on thè finished product and not on the raw 
material out of which it is made? One would not raise more 
revenue than the other. If the object were to protect labor, or 
a certain kind of labor, such as is employed in making the fin- 
ished product, that would furnish some reason for the discrim- 
ination on the theory that a larger per cent of the finished prod- 
uct is labor, or that a different class of labor is required in pro- 
ducing the raw material than that required in producing the 
finished product. 

But the Democratic party repudiates the suggestion that its 
primary purpose in levying taxes is to protect anybody or any- 
thing, or that it discriminates in its tariff legislation between the 
labor employed in the field, in the mine, and in the logging camp, 
and that employed in the factory. It repudiates the idea that 
it discriminates between the dollar invested in agriculture, in 
mining, in lumbering, and the dollar invested in manufacturing 
industries. If the Democratic party wanted to help the over- 
protected manufacturer and trusts in their scheme of selling 
their goods cheaper to the foreigner than to the home consumer, 
it might aid them in that selfish scheme by putting the farmer 
and the landowner’s raw material on the free list, but the Demo- 
cratic party does not confess to a desire to promote such an un- 
patriotic discrimination. The consumer is indeed entitled to 
lower prices than he now pays for the finished products he buys, 
but if this must be accomplished through the tariff there is no 
reason why the man who has the raw material should bear the 
burden of the whole reduction or a disproportionate part of it. 
If cheaper raw materials meant cheaper manufactures, the con- 
sumer might be benefited by putting raw material on the free 
list, though the producer of those materials would thereby suffer. 
But that result would not follow if the contention of the Demo- 
cratic party, that the price of highly protected manufactures is 
regulated, not by the cost of production but by the amount of 
tariff, is correct. If our position upon this question is sound, 
and it undoubtedly is, the sacrifice upon the altar of free trade 
of the farmers’ and landowners’ raw material will not inure 
to the benefit of the consumer, but will only increase the manu- 
facturers’ profit by reducing his cost of production, while his 
selling price, arbitrarily fixed, remains unchanged. 

If all the raw materials—iron, coal, hides, and so on—ovyer 
which the conferees have been haggling for over two weeks, and 
which, we are told, the President demanded, should go on the 
free list, should be placed on that list and admitted free, the 
Government would lose about $30,000,000 in revenues, which the 
people would have to “make good” by higher duties on other 
articles, such as clothes, food, and so forth. The manufacturers 
and trusts who use these raw materials would reap the benefits in 
cheaper cost of production, while the protection accorded them 
babe enable them to maintain unimpaired the price of the finished 
product. 
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Mr. President, the Democratic party is not in favor of ex- 
posing the American producer, whether farmer, manufacturer, 


or laborer, to unrestricted foreign competition. Nor will the 
application of its doctrine of tariff for revenue, given its cor- 
rect and traditional interpretation, lead to any such result or 
deny the home producer an equal chance in our markets 
with his foreign competitor. Besides what we now raise by 
internal-revenue taxes we haye to raise an additional $300,- 
000,000 or more to pay our bills and keep the Government going. 
This could be raised in several ways: First, by direct taxes 
levied against the States and apportioned according to popula- 
tion. Under this method the State of North Carolina, which I 
have the honor in part to represent on this floor, would have 
to levy, collect, and pay into the Federal Treasury somewhere 
around $7,000,000 annually. This would treble our present rate 
of state taxation. Secondly, we could raise it by increasing 
internal- revenue taxes and enlarging the subjects of that taxa- 
tion. That would lead to inquisitions and vexations and would 
fill the land with revenue officers. Third, we could raise it 
by taxing articles not raised or produced in this country, such 
as tea and coffee, and so forth. That would be the English 
free-trade system. Lastly, we can raise it by our present 
method of import taxes levied as well on articles produced as 
not produced in this country. This is the method we have em- 
ployed in raising revenue to support the Government through- 
out all our history. To raise this additional revenue by this 
method, if there were no free list at all, upon the basis of last 
year’s importations of $1,400,000,000, an ad valorem rate of 22 
per cent would be required. Necessarily these duties, although 
imposed for revenue only, would incidentally protect against 
foreign competition all domestic articles embraced in the sched- 
ules. 

While the Democratic party is in favor of a tariff for rey- 
enue, it has never, in doctrine or in practice, shut its eyes to 
the differences in economic and industrial conditions of labor 
and production here and abroad. It has never shut its eyes 
to the fact that there are many things which can be made, 
raised, or produced for a less cost somewhere else than here, 
and it has never framed and passed a tariff bill yet, and never 
will, in my judgment, which altogether loses sight of these 
differences. 

Incidental protection is inherent in the tariff system, and 
if we raise our revenue in this way we can not avoid this 
result except by confining our tariff levies to things not pro- 
duced in this country. That would, of course, be free trade in 
its most objectionable form, and would expose the products and 
industries of this country to unrestricted foreign competition, 
Asiatic as well as European. 

The state papers and writings of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, and Polk all agree with the suggestion that these un- 
equal economic and industrial conditions should be taken into 
consideration in adjusting our tariff duties. If in the past it 
was wise and expedient to consider these differences, it is 
surely no less so now, when the struggle for international trade 
between the industrial nations of the world is fiercer than ever 
before, when each is seeking to invade the markets of the other, 
and when each is striving to reduce the cost of production to 
the minimum in order to get advantage in this great interna- 
tional contest for trade. Duties should be levied for revenue, 
but they should be adjusted so as to give the greatest incidental 
protection where it is most needed to equalize unequal condi- 
tions in production here and elsewhere, and to give to our do- 
mestie producers at least an equal chance in our own markets 
with their foreign competitors. The principle upon which du- 
‘ties are levied should be applied impartially to all industries in 
all parts of the country. It is abhorrent to my common sense, 
as a practical man, that a law which is to be applied to all the 
people and to every part of the country should be framed on 
different and maybe opposite principles. I can see nothing but 
injustice and wrong in a tariff measure which applies free 
trade to one line of our industries, or the industries of one 
section of the country, and the principle of protection to an- 
other line of our industries, or the industries of another section 
of the country. Such a measure would work a double injus- 
tice in its application to the different sections of our great and 
widely extended and diversified country. It might, and in 
many respects would, not only deny to the less-favored section 
the benefit of the natural advantages possessed by it, but it 
would in the end inevitably reduce the section discriminated 
against to a state of commercial subjection to the section in 
whcse favor the discrimination is made by confiscating its nat- 
ural advantages and reducing it to a position of commercial 
feudalism. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, whatever anyone may think 
about the provisions of this bill, one thing is certain, and that is 
that this is the last tariff legislation that ever will be passed by 


present methods, or rather lack of methods. I have thought all 
the time that this was true, but that thought became a certainty 
when on yesterday I was reassured by the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] as to his interpreta- 
tion of that provision of the maximum and. minimum clause 
which authorizes the President to employ experts to aid him 
and the officers of the Government in the administration of the 
law. That statement was frank and reassuring, and to the ex- 
tent to which it went, of course, was very highly pleasing to me. 

About one year and eight months ago I introduced in this 
body a bill for a tariff commission, which I have reintroduced 
this morning, and I wish to take a few moments’ time to say 
why I have reintroduced it. I think, in view of the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island on yesterday, and to his 
references heretofore to myself as haying participated in the 
drafting of the original provision in this bill which authorized 
the President to employ experts, I should make a brief state- 
ment of the history of that provision. 

When the bill was introduced a year and eight months ago, 
it is common knowledge that it had few, if any, supporters in 
the Senate and the House, although it was more largely sup- 
ported by the business men of this country, by manufacturers, 
by farmers, by stock raisers, and by other producers than per- 
haps any other fiscal measure ever presented in Congress. 
But the mere merits of the measure were such that the move- 
ment grew, and converts to the idea were added here in Con- 
gress with great rapidity. The occurrences of this session have 
of themselyes furnished an unanswerable argument why such 
a body of men should be provided for to assist Congress in such 
work as has claimed our attention for the past few months. 
At the beginning of the session it did not appear to me that we 
would have sufficient strength to pass the original bill which I 
presented a year and eight months ago; and so the Senator 
from Rhode Island, who agreed that some such provision should 
go in the bill, prepared a draft and submitted it to me. It was 
not as broad as I thought it should be, and at his suggestion I 
took it and prepared another draft, which was broader than he 
thought it should be. So this process of drafting and counter- 
drafting lasted for about two weeks, and finally the draft was 
prepared as it passed the Senate, with the exception of one 
sentence. That one sentence was: 

And such persons shall have B globe to examine witnesses under oath, 
and to compel the production books and papers. 

To that one sentence the Senator from Rhode Island would 
not assent, nor would I agree without it, until after confer- 
ences with the President as to his construction of this language, 
and his opinion of the power which it gave him, I finally did 
agree to it. 

So it was that if I had been present when the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER} was presented for a 
tariff commission, I should have asked him not to have pre- 
sented it, because, in my view, the language that passed the 
Senate, if it had this additional sentence, giving the power to 
examine witnesses under oath and compel the production of 
books and papers, would have enabled the President, if so dis- 
posed, to create a commission or board of experts more power- 
ful, more ample, for this great and necessary work than that 
even provided for in my bill. 

That is the history of it down to the time it passed the 
Senate. In view of the fact that the Senator from Rhode Island 
yesterday stated what his construction is of the power of the 
Presideat under the language as it now stands in the confer- 
ence report, perhaps it is wise at this juncture to read just what 
the conferees took out. The language of the provision as it 
finally passed the Senate and went into conference is as 
follows: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of 
the duties im upon him by this section and information which will 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required to make 
thorough investigations and examinations into the production, com- 
merce, and trade of the United States and foreign countries, and all con- 
ditions affecting the same. 

It will be seen that this language was as inclusive as any 
possible bill that detailed and specified their duties could be. 
But the first thing, according to the public press, the conference 
committee did was to take out this language: and information, 
which will be useful to Congress in tariff legislation.” How it 
could be that any Senator or Representative could object to 
having useful information furnished him was beyond me then; 
it is beyond me now. z 

But later, not satisfied with that, the duties, the powers of 
these men, were stricken out; in other words, the following lan- 
guage was eliminated: 


To make thorough investigations and examinations into the produc- 
tion, commerce, and trade of the United States and foreign countries, 
and all conditions affecting the same, 
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So that finally, as it appears in the report, all there is of this 
provision is “to secure information to assist the President in 
the discharge of the duties imposed upon him by this section ”— 
that is, the maximum and minimum—“ and the officers of the 
Government in the administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may 
be required.” 

When I saw that, it appeared to me that it limited the power 
of the President to make this provision useful in merely the 
ascertainment as to whether foreign countries were discriminat- 
ing against us or not. That it was so intended appeared by 
the statement of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] the other 
day. But on yesterday morning the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. AtpricH] made the following statement: S 


The inclusion of the words was a compromise between the two Houses. 
I will say to the Senator from Nevada, of course with due deference to 
his judgment to the contrary, that the 23 contained in the bill 
itself is even broader than it was in the Senate, in my judgment. 


That is, according to this interpretation, which the Senator 
from Rhode Island says has the sanction of the President of 
the United States and hts interpretation, that these few words 
are broader than if they had included the words “ and informa- 
tion which will be useful to Congress in tariff legislation,” and 
the other important words stricken out. 

The Senator from Rhode Island continues: 

It allows the President to employ whoever he pleases without limit 
and to ass such duties to them as he sees fit within the limitation 
of the maximum and minimum provisions and to assist the customs 
officers in the discharge of their duties. Now, these two purposes, 
especially the latter, cover every conceivable question that is covered 
by tarif legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator whether the provision as it 
comes from the conferees and is contained in the conference repor 
will warrant the President in appointing men who will inquire into 
and ascertain the diference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad of the articles covered by the tarif? 

Mr. ALDRICH. 1 it will, for the reason that under the 
law, as it will pass in a few days, I hope, the home valuation as well 
as the foreign valuation of s is a matter which has to be deter- 
mined by the customs officers, and that involves, of course, all collat- 

questions. I have no doubt myself that the provision as it now 
stands is, as I have already stated, even broader than the provision 
which passed the Senate. 


Later on the Senator from Rhode Island said that he violated 
no confidence whatever in saying that this also was the view 
of the President of the United States. 

So, Mr. President, it appears that if this view be correct, if 
this interpretation as given by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and perhaps more broadly held by the President of the United 
States, should be justified by the law and fulfilled by events, 
and if Congress should see fit to give to the President to carry 
out his provisions any appropriation for which he may ask, all 
that might have been done under a tariff-commission bill can 
and will be done under this provision. 

So, Mr. President, in introducing the bill this morning for a 
tariff commission, or, rather, in reintroducing it, it is not for 
the purpose of pressing it unless it develops that in the prac- 
tical working of this brief provision of the present bill it is 
found that the President can not do what it is now believed he 
can, or unless Congress should fail for any reason in giving 
him the appropriation necessary to carry out his interpretation 
of it as given by the Senator from Rhode Island. If for these 
or any other reasons that provision is not executed according to 
what we understand is the correct interpretation of it, then the 
bill for a tariff commission would necessarily have to be 
pressed, and I give notice now that it will be pressed. 

Because, Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, this is the 
last tariff legislation, and it is historic in this, that ever will be 
passed in this country without the aid of information carefully 
and accurately gathered by men competent to perform that par- 
ticular service—information digested, sifted, tested, and ar- 
ranged, and laid before Congress for its use. There never will 
be, and there never can be, further tariff legislation by present 
methods. There never will be, and there never can be, more 
legislation of this important kind, affecting not only all the 
business of the country, but the livelihood of every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation, under such circumstances as all of us 
have passed through. 

So whether it be under this provision or whether it be under a 
provision which circumstances of the future may compel, one 
thing is now determined, and that is that a tariff commission, 
or a board of experts—it is immaterial what you call it, I am 
concerned only in the results—will and must be established, and 
future fiscal legislation of this character will be predicated upon 
the scientific, accurate, and businesslike work of that body of 
men appointed for that purpose. 

Mr. President, there is another reason, a reason that the man- 
ufacturers and business men of this country, as well as the stock 
raisers, farmers, and other producers of the Nation have more 
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in mind than we seem to think here, and that is the absolute 
necessity of enlarging our foreign trade. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, and one that is more or less appalling, that while 
Germany has a niggardly soil, not much larger than Texas, 
with only a window on the North Sea, and with fewer than 
half of our population, whereas we have 7,000 miles of coast 
line, with magnificent harbors, commanding two oceans, unri- 
valed resources, and a vast and growing population, and a people 
whose energy and resourcefulness are not equaled in the world, 
yet Germany is selling abroad to-day ten finished manufactured 
articles where we are selling one. 

I do not want to go in detail into that comparison or the rea- 
sons for it, but one reason for it is the perfection of Germany's 
tariff. Germany, prior to Bismarck, inclined to a tariff for 
revenue only. Then Bismarck induced them to take up the 
American protective tariff, and it did there the same work it 
has done here. It developed their resources; it built their 
mills; it employed their people; it diversified their industries. 
But when all that had been accomplished and they needed foreign 
trade, the German, with his studious mind, improved upon what 
we had done. 

They made the first maximum and minimum tariff, which 
with them is the conventional and autonomous tariff, and they 
prepared their tariff law itself by the same methods by which 
great German business houses are able to so accurately do their 


‘business. Connected with the great German factories there is 


a sort of little institution where experts—it is almost a 
school—are constantly employed. So every phase of that busi- 
ness receives the most careful and minute attention. So Ger- 
many appointed her great tariff commission. I suppose every- 
body is familiar with the work of that commission and how 
it is that the German tariff law is made. I do not want to take 
up the time, but perhaps in three or four sentences I can make 
a résumé of it. 

The present German tariff was built upon the work done by 
the German tariff commission of 32 men. Those 32 men were 
the best men that were to be found in the Empire for that 
work. They were appointed utterly and absolutely regardless 
of any political consideration. Those men in the course of the 
investigation consulted more than 2,000 technical trade experts. 

When they got through with that work they knew all that 
those 2,000 technical experts themselves knew. ‘They investi- 
gated every industry in the Empire. Then, Mr. President, they 
formulated the bill. The bill was then sent to the Govern- 
ment. The Government first submitted it to the department 
which is similar to our Department of Commerce and Labor, 
so that it might be examined from that point of view; then to 
its foreign department, so that it might be examined from that 
point of view; then to its treasury department, which repre- 
sented, of course, the collection of revenue, so that it might be 
examined from that point of view. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will yield in just a second. Then, Mr. 
President, after that it was sent by the Government to every 
State of the German Empire, who took about a year to exam- 
ine it and return it to the Central Government with their sug- 
gestions. Then it was submitted to the Reichstag, where it 
underwent more careful examination than either our commit- 
tee of the Senate or House that handles our bills have given 
this one. Then it was reported back to the Reichstag, debated 
fully, and passed. 

Of course nobody is contending, because it is not a practical 
thing, that a commission or a board of experts here should do 
so perfect a work as that, so accurate, so scientific. It will 
probably take us twenty-five years before we can catch up to 
that point of development. It is a very curious thing, one of 
the most curious circumstances, I suppose, in all our develop- 
ment, that, whereas we have improvements in machinery, 
whereas we are the most progressive nation of the world in 
invention in every line, we are slow to improve our methods of 
government. 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to interrupt the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from West Vir- 

nia? 

6117 BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. ELKINS. I am beginning to come around to the Sena- 
tor’s tariff-commission notion, as far as we will be permitted 


to do it. But I do not want Congress to abdicate our function 
entirely. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. I never proposed that. I never proposed 


that Congress should abdicate any function whatever. That 
statement is one of those familiar catch words with which men 
attempt to defeat a measure without examining into it. My 
original tariff-commission bill, I will say to the Senator, if he 
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has not read it, does not provide, as I stated in my speech, which 
I think the Senator honored me by hearing, about a year and 
eight months ago, that the commission shall frame a bill, but 
that it shall act for Congress exactly as the Senator’s secretary 
acts for him, that it shall be our assistant, that it shall pre- 
pare information, and lay it before us for our consideration. 

Mr. ELKINS. I think while that has some advantages, it 
would permit discriminations against localities and certain 
classes of industries that we can not escape when we are mak- 
ing a tariff in Congress. It seems impossible to frame a tariff 
bill without perpetrating injustices and discriminations against 
certain sections, interests, and industries. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No one denies that that is true under 
present methods. 

Mr. ELKINS. If a tariff commission would cure those things, 
I should heartily favor it. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana observed a 
while ago that Germany was making rapid strides toward ex- 
tending her trade and commerce all over the world—that is 
true—and that with but a very small coast line, and we are 
not increasing ours as rapidly as we should. I believe that is 
the case; but Germany is the most highly protected country in 
the world. It is claimed by many that we want raw materials 
free and our products cheaper, so that we may extend our com- 
merce. Is that the way to extend trade and commerce, by mak- 
ing goods cheaper, because Germany goes ahead, though she 
is so highly protected that we can not with many things invade 
her market at all? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The first answer to the Senator’s question 

Mr. ELKINS. On agricultural products—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will give the Senator some informa- 
tion. The first answer to the Senator is that the way to make 
a protective tariff is to make it absolutely just and to make it 
perfectly intelligible. The second answer is that the Senator 
is completely mistaken when he says that Germany, which is 
the most intelligent protective tariff country in the world, is 
the most highly protective tariff country in the world. That 
is not the case; it does not happen to be the fact. Her general 
tariff is very much below ours. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is misinformed. That is very much, I will say to the 
Senator—and then I want to get through—— 

Mr. ELKINS. What is the average of the German tariff? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I can not state offhand what the average 
is; but that brings to my mind another thing. 

Mr. ELKINS. On certain articles Germany is more highly 
protected than we are. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I doubt that; but speaking of the system 
of Germany compared with ours as a whole, it is tremendously 
below ours. That is a matter of fact. 

That brings me to another point. I do not want to haye a 
debate, because I am making a little statement here, and I want 
to get through. The point is this: The Senator asked me—I 
have given some little study to this—what the percentage was. 
I could not answer at the moment, but the German tariff com- 
mission can answer offhand what any of their rates are, and 
answer offhand what any of our rates are, or the rates of any 
other country with which she deals. That is not true as to a 
single member of either committee of either House of Congress 
that deals with this question. There is no criticism of them 
because they could not do it—I will show that in a moment 
but it merely demonstrates how archaic, how curiously behind 
the times our methods have become. It is one of the strangest 
things in the world that whereas we make progress in every- 
thing else as to the necessities or the interests of life, yet the 
inertia of the human mind resists the simplest and most neces- 
sary improvements in government which are demanded by the 
changing conditions and relations of the world. 

5 =r) ELKINS. Will the Senator allow just one further ques- 
on 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly; I want to be courteous, but I 


did not expect to speak this long. 

Mr. ELKINS. The German tariff in the aggregate is perhaps 
a little lower than ours, but Germany admits all agricultural 
products free, because she must have them. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is not the case at all. Pardon me. 
I do not want to get into a debate, but I must stop the Senator 
right there because he has made a most extraordinary mistake 
in that statement. The one defect, perhaps, in the German 
tariff is due to this—I see the Senator is not familiar with the 
fiscal situation in Germany 

Mr. ELKINS. The Senator from Indiana never lets me finish 
anything I want to ask him. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Because you get wrong. What the Sen- 
ater stated is not the case. The agrarian party in Germany 


has grown so strong, and is to-day so strong, that they were 
dominantly influential in having protective duties put upon their 
agricultural products, and that is the only defect 


Mr. ELKINS rose. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator will let me get 
through. I want to conclude. 

Mr. ELKINS. If you take the things Germany does not pro- 
duce, such as agricultural products, meat, wheat, corn, and so 
forth, when she puts them at the lowest rates or puts them on 
the free list that reduces the average. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But she does not—— 

Mr. ELKINS. But, outside of those things, Germany is the 
highest protected country in the world. I have no objection 
to that, but I want to know how the Senator from Indiana can 
reconcile the increase in her commerce when she is the most 
highly protected on things she sells abroad when they come 
into Germany, and how can we extend our trade by making ` 
things cheaper here if Germany extends her trade by making 
them higher? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from West Virgima has 
asked that question three or four times. The answer to it is, 
first, that his premises are utterly incorrect. The Senator is 
misinformed. Germany’s tariff is not nearly so high as ours. 
There is not a statement he has made concerning the German 
tariff that is accurate. I do not blame the Senator for that. 
It is just exactly such lamentable misinformation concerning the 
tariff situations of the world, as well as our 28 that I want 
to correct. That is one of the things that is changing this 
whole method. 

The Senator is incorrect about it. There are four things 
which, more than else, contribute to German indus- 
trial progress. The first is a tariff. That is the most important 
in any country’s trade. The second is her banking system; 
the third is her technical schools; the fourth is her methods of 
manufacture and of doing business, which she applies, as we do 
not, to her governmental functions. 

That is such a large subject that we might take three or four 
days of debate on Germany alone. I want to get on, but here 
is Japan. Japan has a tariff commission, and she has been 
bounding in her domestic trade and foreign trade perhaps 
faster than any other country but Germany. 

I have given Germany's method of making her tariff. A few 
years ago, as everybody knows, the great movement in England 
began for the abandonment of what Balfour, in a wonderful 
series of stump speeches—the best I ever read on fiscal re- 
form—described as “the moth-eaten and out-worn system of 
tariff for revenue only.” That system has been abandoned by 
every nation in this world, excepting only England, Turkey, 
Persia, China, Abyssinia, and some other countries like the 
latter. 

Balfour and Chamberlain are leading that movement. They 
gave exhaustively and learnedly the reasons for it. Balfour 
and Chamberlain proposed that Great Britain should have a 
modern protective system, including the maximum and minimum 
system. I would say to the Senator from West Virginia, what 
I have said several times during this debate, that protection 
ought to be intelligent protection and just protection. The 
Senator seems to think when we have a rate 200 per cent too 
high, if some person wants to reduce it to within 50 per cent of 
what is right, that he is not a protectionist. 

Mr. President, that great movement in England is rapidly 
speeding toward a victorious conclusion. Indeed, that move- 
ment has made more rapid progress than any similar moye- 
ment in any modern country, much more rapid than the corn- 
law movement, which established what Balfour and Chamber- 
lain and other first of British intellects now declare to be 
“the moth-eaten and out-worn system of tariff for revenue 
only.” It is probable that within the next two or three elec- 
tions they will succeed. ‘The business interests of Great Britain 
are overwhelmingly behind it. 

They foresaw that if they were to win Parliament and should 
want to enact such a law they would be absolutely unable to 
do so without having all the facts prepared in advance. They 
thought that it would be impossible to enact an intelligent 
tariff Jaw under our system of not having any information at 
all, except such as is hastily gathered. So the business men 
of Great Britain, out of their own pockets, are paying for one 
of the ablest and most carefully selected tariff commissions on 
earth. That commission has been at work for about three 

It is headed by one of the greatest economists of the 
English-speaking world. It has a corps of experts, and their 
work is being done thoroughly, so that when the party is 
victorious they will have a bill based on the facts. 

Mr. President, what are our methods? Our methods, whether 


we enact a tariff for reyenue only or a protective tariff, are 
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equally lamentable for the same reason. A board of experts 
is just as necessary for the enactment of an intelligent tariff 
for revenue only as it is for the enactment of a protective tariff. 
The reasons will occur to any persons who are familiar with 
what a purely revenue-tariff rate should be. 

How do we frame our tariffs? We have no tariff revision 
here, Mr. President, until the demands of the people become so 
great that the people force a revision at an election. After that 
has been determined upon, the thing is sped forward with all 
possible haste. The word is “hurry, hurry, hurry;” the word 
is “business waits; the word is “let us get through; and 
so our committees of Congress meet, and they have what are 
called “hearings.” At these so-called “hearings” representa- 
tives of interests who want protection or who want reduction of 
duties appear, quite properly, and give testimony. Necessarily 
every one of those representatives is better informed than any 
member of the committee who is working upon this subject only 
once in ten years. So there is a mass of information and a mass 
of misinformation. In the present case more has been collected 
than ever before in our history; and yet all of us have had 
experience with those red volumes under our desks, and it is 
impossible to tell sometimes whether a statement is true or 
whether it is not. It is almost impossible to find out where the 
information is. In no ease is it complete. 

So that this general, undigested, vague, uncertain mass of 
information is hurriedly and loosely gathered by these commit- 
tees. They can not do the work; they have not time to do the 
work; they are not especially equipped to do the work. I shall 
ask the privilege of inserting in my remarks the names of the 
members of the Finance Committee of the Senate and a list of 
the other committees of which they are members. 

In framing a tariff bill we are supposed to take into consider- 
ation every item in the tariff bill and every industry in this 
country in relation with every other industry in this country 
and in relation with the foreign trade of the world, the tariffs 
of other nations, and many other elements that I will not take 
the time to name. That is the theory; that is what those com- 
mittees are supposed to do; and yet, if they did this work and 
devoted themselves exclusively to this work, they could not do 
the work that they are doing on the other committees of this 
body and of the other House. 8 

When I insert in my remarks, and the Senate comes to read, 
the important committees on which the members of the Finance 
Committee—all of them able men—are serving, and when we 
reflect that every one of them is a very industrious man, we will 
see that it would be a physical impossibility and a mental ab- 
surdity to suppose that they could do this work, even if they 
spent all their time at it. So we must have a commission, 
merely because necessity has driven us to it. I ask permission 
to insert in the Recorp the list to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of North Dakota 
in the chair). In the absence of objection, permission is 
granted. ; 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


ALDRICH : Finance (chairman), Interstate Commerce, Rules. 

Burrows: Privileges and Elections (chairman), Expenditures in the 
Interior Department, Finance, Naval Affairs, Philippines, Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Pexrose : Post-Offices and Post-Roads (chairman), Commerce, Edu- 
cation and Labor, Finance, Immigration, Naval Affairs. 

Hate: Appropriations (chairman), Naval Affairs, Census. 
foreign Relations (chairman), Additional Accommodations 

Finance, Coast and Insular Survey, Ex- 

partment, Interstate Commerce. 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, Fi- 


CULLOM : 
for the Library of Con 
penditures in the War 

LopcE: Philippines (chairman), 
nance, 8 Bills. 

McCuMBER: Pensions (chairman), Census, Expenditures in the Inte- 
rior Department, Indian Affairs, Finance, Interoceanic Canals. 

Smoot: Printing (chairman), Claims, Forest Reservations and the 
Protection of Game, Finance, Pensions, Public Health and National 
Quarantine, Public Lands. 

FLINT: Interoceanic Canals (chairman), Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, Education and Labor, Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands, Finance, Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
Public Lands. 

DanieL: Private Land Claims 
Education and Labor, Senet 
Routes to the Sea è 

Moxey: Additional Accommodations for the Library of Con 
(chairman), Finance, Agriculture and Forestry, Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment, Foreign Relations. 

‘TALIAFERRO: Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia 
(chairman), Census, Coast Detenses;, Finance, Cuban Relations, Inter- 
oceanic Canals, Military Affairs, Pacific Railroads, Pensions, Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Simmons: Coast Defenses. Commerce, Cuban Relations, Examine 
the Several Branches of the Civil Service, Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Finance, Interoceanic Canals. 

BatLey: Revolutionary Claims (chairman), Census, Expenditures in 
the Department of Justice, Finance, Fisheries, Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands, Privileges and Elections, Rules. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Now, Mr. President, another curious 


chairman), Appropriations, Finance, 
ixpositions, Library, Transportation 


thing. We have seen, driven to it by necessity, that we could not 


get along without commissions in other things. A little after 
I had introduced the tariff commission bill, I arose and asked 
the Senator from Rhode Island, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, whether he would consent to the appointment of a 
monetary commission. He immediately answered that he would, 
and expected that to be done. That was not resisted by any- 
body on the floor, even with a single word, excepting the learned 
and venerable Senator from Colorado, Mr. Teller, who said he 
was rather opposed to commissions of any kind. Yet that bill 
passed and a comprehensive monetary commission has been 
established. The whole business world and all the people ac- 
claimed it with applause. They saw that it was the sensible 
thing to do. We have a chaos of financial laws, a series of 
absurd compromises. The truth is that we are without a finan- 
cial system—a modern scientific system. So the American 
people, upon the grave and important subject of their money, 
saw, if we are to become modern, if our financial system is to 
be adequate to our needs, that it must be carefully studied by a 
commission of men especially qualified and appointed for that 
purpose. 

Yet, Mr. President, the tariff, because of its infinite details, 
is not only more intricate, but almost as important as our finan- 
cial affairs. If, then, it is necessary to have a monetary com- 
mission, how much more—I will make my statement moderate 
and say how equally—necessary is it that we shall have a tariff 
commission. 

Some few years ago the gravity of the question of immigra- 
tion and its quality became very great. It presented not only 
such an industrial, but such a sociological, problem that Con- 
gress found it absolutely necessary, and the people demanded, 
that accurate information should be gathered upon which our 
immigration laws could be based. That perbaps in its humani- 
tarian aspect and in the future of our Nation is more important 
than either of these other questfons, because that deals with our 
blood and our future men and women, and this deals only with 
our business and with our money. So, in answer to that de- 
mand, Congress established, without a dissenting voice, the 
Immigration Commission, 

I know a little bit about its work, but not much. We all 
know the head of that commission, the distinguished and be- 
loved senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. We 
listened at the last session to his admirable presentation of the 
report of that commission. Its work is excellent, as I am sure 
the work of the Monetary Commission is going to be. Nobody 
objected to that, even in Congress; and yet when a tariff com- 
mission to hdndle a more difficult problem than immigration, a 
tariff commission to handle equally as difficult problems as our 
fiscal system and much more intricate, was proposed—and pro- 
posed because it was demanded by the business world of this 
Republic, by more producing interests in formal resolutions 
than ever backed any law—we, curiously enough, had opposi- 
tion. But the happenings of this session and the earnest de- 
sire of every Senator to get the facts, the difficulty of doing so, 
and the confusion of even the most studious, have proven that it 
is now, as we knew it was before, but were not willing to ad- 
mit, absolutely a necessity. It is for this reason, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the assurances of the Senator from Rhode Island 
yesterday as to what could be done under this provision and 
what the President intended to do, which could even be more 
broadly confirmed if necessary, were so pleasing to myself and, 
I think, to every friend of a tariff commission here. 

Let me give still another illustration. I was in the Senate 
when the Department of Commerce and Labor was proposed. 
I very well remember that one of the ablest men in this Sen- 
ate, one of the most venerable and one of the most respected, 
said in conversation that such a new department of the Gov- 
ernment as that was nothing short of revolution. Yet the de- 
mands of the people and the necessities of the business of the 
country compelled us to create it; and nobody regrets it now. 
It is an indispensable arm of our Government. 

In that department there is a Bureau of Corporations. I am 
aware that many people, who have reason to be, are irritated 
at its work. It has made the most searching investigations. 
Senators will recall the revelations that it afforded to the 
Nation concerning some unbelievable misdeeds of great busi- 
ness enterprises, which we had formerly supposed were the 
model corporations of the world. There is no necessity for my 
pointing them out; I do not want to take the time to do that. 
Does anybody suppose that the American people would ever 
consent now to the abolition of the Bureau of Corporations in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor? And yet what it has 
to study is simple compared with the study of the tariff ques- 
tion. The same is true of the Bureau of Labor. 

Again, Mr. President, there is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I remember reading when I was a younger man than 
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I am now the debates, so far as I could get them, concerning 
the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
went through about the same process of development and it 
has about the same history in its inception that the proposition 
for a tariff commission has had. The Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Cuttom] was the father of that great measure. That 
one act, which perhaps is one of the five most important statutes 
passed by the American Congress, is enough to distinguish his 
name in the annals of our lawgivers forever. I at that time 
lived in the State of Illinois and was very proud of him—my 
pride in him then equaled my affection for him now. 

By various decisions of the courts its powers were limited. 
But finally, by additional legislation, it has now grown to be 
the great and increasingly useful body that it is. I should 
like to see any man, I should like to see any party propose the 
abolition of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and yet it 
started out chiefly as a bureau for the’ gathering of facts; or, 
at least after, I believe, the first decision, that was about all it 
amounted to down to recent days. 

My recollection, which is not precise nor definite, is that by 
reason of certain decisions it ceased to be useful, as it is now 
useful by reason of additional legislation, and its function was 
confined to gathering information. Yet to this day one of its 
most useful functions is to collect information and lay that in- 
formation before Congress in its report. Mr. President, if that 
was necessary, I make again the same analogy, How much more 
necessary is a tariff commission? 

It has been said, Mr. President, that one of the objections to 
this would be that it would disturb business. The answer to 
that is that the world has had experience in that. German 
business is more intricate than our own, because the nation is 
more condensed and there are many elements that enter into 
business there that make it much more complicated and diffi- 
cult; and yet the work of the German commission, extending 
over six years and with its conclusions published, not only did 
not disturb German business, but German business thrived as 
never before. 

German business was reassured because it knew that the 
German tariff would be founded on facts, not representations. 
The same work now being done in England is not disturbing 
English business in the least. The progress of Great Britain 
toward a protective system, her abandonment of tariff for reve- 
nue only, her preparation for the coming of a protective tariff, 
and all the work of the commission, of which I have spoken, is 
not only not disturbing British business, but it is steadying it. 

Again, in Japan a tariff commission has now been at work for 
five years. It is scheduled to make its report and the Diet is 
scheduled to enact a new Japanese tariff in 1911. There is not 
a ripple on the surface of business. I could go on with several 
other countries, but there are three—one a Teutonic people, one 
an Anglo-Saxon and mixed people, and another an Asiatic peo- 
ple. If I took up for illustration France, I should add a Latin 
people; and if I took up Italy, another Latin people. You can 
not get a broader group of people than that, and yet among 
none of them has an intelligent proposition for tariff legislation 
disturbed business in the least. It is one of the apprehensions 
that, I have no doubt, honestly exist in the minds of some men, 
but at the same time it is purposely used by other interested 
parties to scare away any reform that ever is proposed in the 
methods of business. 

Mr. HETBURN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, with, his permission. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator has referred to a number of 
countries where they have tariff commissions, but those tariff 
commissions fix the tariff. Would the Senator look forward 
to the day when a tariff commission in this country might fix 
rates? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; it has not been proposed even. That 
is one of the most curious things in this debate. A year and 
eight months ago I introduced the bill providing for a tariff 
commission. The first thing I said was that it was not pro- 
posed by the bill to do one thing that Congress ought to do. 
There the bill was. It provided merely for a commission to 
collect information and report it.. The commission was to be 
a sort of secretary to Congress; it was to do the work for us 
that we ourselves can not do and do not have time to do; and 
yet the first objection that I heard was that I was actually 
trying to take away from Congress the power of fixing rates. 
That is perfectly absurd, because it is false, and, with the bill 
itself before us, it had no excuse. So it not only was false, 
but ridiculous. Yet it was repeated time and again by those 
we have been taught to believe without question. 

I cited the formation of the commission of 1882, and I was 
met with the statement that it was perfectly useless; that its 
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work was thrown into the wastebasket. I thought that was 
so remarkable that I looked up the work of that commission. 
That commission did suggest rates to Congress, which is what 
I do not propose at all in the bill I have introduced 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Pardon me; and I will satisfy the Sena- 
tor, I think. It also proposed a reclassification, and it also 
proposed new tariff machinery. I was curious to ascertain if 
the work of that commission—and its work was done in a yery 
limited time—had been entirely futile, as we were told that it 
was. It did not have much opportunity, but it did a great deal 
of work; it traveled a great deal, and took very much valuable 
testimony. I find, upon comparing the law that we passed in 
1883 with the rates as suggested by the commission—and I 
have laid them before Congress, and they are in the RECORD of 
last year—that Congress actually adopted about 90 per cent of 
their rates unchanged; it adopted their classifications practi- 
cally without an alteration; and, what is more, it adopted their 
administrative machinery. j 

That classification, with immaterial changes from time to 
time, has remained to this day. That is the only scientific 
classification that we have ever had. If the Senator will look 
over our tariffs since the civil war down to that tariff, he will 
find that, as a matter of fact, we did not have any classification 
until 1882; it was a jumble, and it could not well otherwise be. 
That classification of 1882 was a pretty good thing at that 
time. 

Nearly a generation has passed since then, and, of course, the 
hurry—the necessary hurry, perhaps—of tariff legislation, the 
alterations in the classification are mighty few, and not made 
with reference to any general scientific arrangement. That was 
the result of a commission in that instance; and if the Senator 
has never studied the German tariff, I would advise him, just 
as one of the most charming pastimes he could have, to get a 
copy of the German tariff and look at its classification—simple, 
plain. There is no human being who deals with Germany who 
is in any doubt at all about what he may do under their 
tariff. Germany wants trade; she is not trying to keep out 
trade; she wants foreign commerce. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Will the Senator permit me to make a sug- 
gestion, or to ask him a question? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It is not true that a single one of those 
commissions fixes rates. I formerly went into that at length. 
But I want to take my seat; I do not want to weary the Senate, 
and I did not expect to speak this long by any manner of 
means. I only expected to make this statement concerning the 
statement of the. Senator from Rhode Island on yesterday. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Just one question. . 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator has asked me the question, 
Did they not all fix rates?” No; it is not so. The Reichstag 
of Germany fixes the rates. The legislative bodies of every 
country fix the rates. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But they are authorized to recommend, 
and their recommendation is adopted. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; they are authorized to recommend; 
but their recommendation is or is not adopted, as the legislature 
decides. But my bill does not propose to permit the commis- 
sion even to recommend rates. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask a question, but I do 
not wish to bother the Senator. Does the Senator contemplate 
that, like the Interstate Commerce Commission, this commission 
would develop into a court with final jurisdiction? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; I am not going to 
indulge in dreams or other forecasts. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just a moment, and I will yield to the 
Senator. It is not that at all. According to my notion, I 
should doubt whether that, perhaps, could be done under our 
Constitution. There has got to be one thing done, though, and 
that is, we have got to find out the facts concerning every article 
upon which we make rates; for we make rates, not for a particu- 
lar business only, but we make the rates for the 90,000,000 of 
people who use it. Can the Senator conceive why anybody 
should object to having the most ample facts found out and re- 
ported to Congress? Is the Senator opposed to knowing the 
facts? The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] asked 
me if it was not true that there have been sections of the coun- 
try discriminated against in this bill. I said that probably is 
true, and it would be true of any bill that was made under these 
methods of tariff legislation; but if the facts were gathered, 
that could not be unless we wanted to do a deliberate injustice, 
and no Senator, of course, would think of doing that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
allow me to ask the Senator from Idaho a question? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 
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Mr. HALE. When the Senator from Idaho referred to what 
this commission should do, to what body did he refer as a 
commission? Does the Senator believe that any commission 
is provided for in the tariff act? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I hope not. 

Mr. HALE. Did the Senator refer to any body or to any 
organization or to any commission as though it had been 
created by the tariff act? 

Mr. HEYBURN. I did not, but I was referring to the com- 
mission proposed, as I understand it, by the measure presented 
by the Senator from Indiana 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Upon which we have not acted. 
| Mr. HALE. And only to that. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 
Mr. HALE. I so understood it. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am delighted that the Senator from 
Maine sees what the Senator from Idaho does refer to. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator shall have concluded, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to the legislation which is 
provided in the tariff bill, and which in terms as clearly and 
distinctly as language can be framed excludes the idea not only 
of any tariff commission, but of any authority on the part of 
any officer of the Government to deal with the subject of a 
tariff commission, or with the questions which might properly 
come under a tariff commission, with rates of labor abroad, and 
all other subjects-matter which might be comprehended by the 
measure proposed by the Senator from Indiana, but which are 
in terms absolutely excluded by the tariff legislation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. That was my fear—that that was the 
truth. But the Senator from Maine evidently was not here yes- 
terday when the Senator from Rhode Island, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, in explaining what some thought was 
the emasculation of the provision, but what he thought was not, 
stated what powers he believed remained under a true inter- 
pretation of the language. Ardent advocate as I am of a tariff 
commission, I would not, independently of that and of the opin- 
ions of men whose opinions I respect much more highly than I 
do my own, have gone into the interpretation thus far. It dif- 
fers with that of the Senator from Maine. I remembered the 
statement of the Senator from Maine the other day, and I called 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island to it at the time. 
He said that the Senator from Maine was not correct in his 
opinion. 

I simply introduced the bill, I will say to the Senator from 
Maine, as I said when I had the honor to begin my remarks, 
in the hope that the opinion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is correct, that these experts would be appointed and that 
this work would be done, and that the appropriations would be 
forthcoming. If so, the bill which I reintroduced, which was 
rather the modest bill of a year and eight months ago, will not 
be pressed; but if it turns out for any reason this was not the 
correct view of it, then the bill will be pressed, and with that 
notice I was about to take my seat when I was engaged in con- 
troversy. 9 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will pardon anything in the world from 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Does the Senator think the statement of the 
Senator from Maine is any clearer than the language of the bill 
itself? I was glad to hear the Senator make the statement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You mean the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Oh! 

Mr. CLAPP. Although it can not add to the clear and posi- 
tive exclusion from this bill of the subject discussed and con- 
sidered as a part of a tariff commission investigation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Whatever I may think of the many ex- 
cellent qualities of the language of the Senator from Maine, it 
always has the supreme excellence that it is clear. 

I know that a great majority of the Senate to-day is for a 
tariff commission. I know that a majority of the House are. 
I know there are Senators here who will not agree with me 
about that, but it is true. I further know it is meeting the 
unanimous, persistent, organized demands of the great busi- 
ness bodies of this country. They have taken action upon it, 
They have put themselves upon record. What is more, it is 
the determined will of the American people. 

I wish to.say further to the Senator from Maine, for his in- 
formation, that when I introduced this measure a year and 
eight months ago, I was aware it did not have many friends, 
possibly two or three in this body and fewer in the House. At 
the beginning of the session that was the ease, and that was the 


reason why I finally consented, having been honored by being 
consulted in the preparation of the provision in the bill, to so 
limited a thing as that, although, after reviewing its powers, 
before these words were taken out, I think it gave the Presi- 
dent broader powers than the bill itself. But the events of 
this session, the difficulty of Senators earnestly searching for 
the truth in finding the sources of it, the almost impossible 
labors to be performed to make any sort of a balance as to 
what was right and what was wrong, have converted Sen- 
ators on this floor. 

I have one with my vision who at the beginning of this ses- 
sion met me in a friendly way and reproved me very severely 
indeed for entertaining what all the business men of this coun- 
try, the great majority of them, considered a necessity. That 
Senator thought that the commission idea was preposterous. 
He thinks differently now—he now is as earnestly for it as I 
am. I remember his language, which was somewhat pictur- 
esque as well as rather warm, although in a friendly way 
which I appreciated, and yet that very man—and I have several 
others whom I see around me—became convinced by the exigen- 
cies of this session that a tariff commission is absolutely 
essential. 

Mr. HALE and Mr. CUMMINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. In a moment. It was absolutely essen- 
tial for the doing of our work. There is a member of the 
Senator’s own committee, the Committee on Finance, that 
very able, that very industrious man, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumBer], who in his remarkable speech upon 
the lumber schedule stated that we would hereafter have to 
Pero a commission. That came from the Senator’s own com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom? 

Mr. HALE. It is almost impossible 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Maine or to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Maine and 
then to the Senator from Iowa. They have been upon their 
feet. I have been rather discourteous in keeping them up. 

Mr. HALE. I know the Senator did not want to be dis- 
courteous. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No. 

Mr. HALE. But it is impossible to stay the torrent of the 
Senator’s eloquence to interject a question, which is rather the 
habit and practice of senatorial debate. 

What I wanted, at the time when the Senator was declaring 
the conversion of the Senate to the idea of a tariff commission 
and alleging the steady march made in the House in that direc- 
tion, was to say to him that in conference, wherein the House 
was represented by old and distinguished Members of that body, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate met most deliberate and 
obdurate objection to any form of a tariff commission or a re- 
vival of the subject in any form or in any way that would tend 
to keep the matter open. The attitude of the House and the 
attitude adopted by the conference, which is embodied in the 
provisions of the bill, absolutely exclude not only the idea of a 
tariff commission, but of any authority to be given to the Presi- 
dent in any way to open the subject by investigation himself, 
The language can not be plainer than that. - 

I wanted to say to the Senate and to the Senator that when 
he is declaring that not only the Senate but the House has been 
converted to the idea of a tariff commission, the conference 
found, setting aside the attitude of Senators, that the House 
was obdurate in everything against that, in every form. 

After the Senator is through I shall have something to say in 
regard to it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. With reference to the Senator's inter- 
pretation of this provision, of course the Senator from Rhode 
Island should be here, because the debate should be with him 
upon that point. Whether or not the conferees upon this sub- 
ject represented what I feel is the majority, certainly the grow- 
ing opinion of both the Senate and the House is another sub- 
ject which I suppose it is proper for me to comment upon. I 
was speaking from my own knowledge of the attitude of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber, and I speak further 
from the expressions, publicly made, of Senators who were 
most determined against this proposition at the beginning of 
the session, and I think it is very creditable to them that it 
should be so. I know of no reason why the Senate and the 
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House should not respond to this business necessity when it 
is demanded by the intelligent conclusion, after long discussion, 
of the great producing interests of this country. 

Let me say that one of the greatest of these is the National 
Stock Raisers’ Association. They have been so insistent upon it 
that they have kept one or two very distinguished men, one of 
whom was our respected former colleague from Kansas, Sena- 
tor Harris, on the stump for a year and more past. Great 
associations of business men in the Senator’s own State and in 
every other State have favored it. The Senator will remember 
that last year there were presented great numbers of resolu- 
tions in favor of it, and it would be no discredit to the Senate 
and the House if they should respond to that advancing thought 
of the people. 

Mr. CUMMINS.. Mr. President 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I observe that my friend the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not here, and I rise to defend him somewhat 
and to keep this as straight as possible. The Senator from 
Indiana, in his usual pleasant and agreeable way, may create 
the impression that the Senator from Rhode Island really 
thought there was something in this bill that would enable the 
body of men to be employed by the President to make an exam- 
ination, such as is in substance provided for in the bill of—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I read the Senator's words. I did not 
comment on them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It matters not. I want to emphasize, how- 
ever, the scene of yesterday. We might just as well under- 
stand, as it seems to me, that this bill annihilates every sugges- 
tion of a tariff commission. It was intended to annihilate it. 

Mr. HALE. It certainly does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It surely does. I do not believe in honeyed 
words. I believe in looking things squarely in the face. 

You will remember that while the Senator from Rhode Island 
upon being interrogated yesterday attempted to avoid unduly 
ruffling the feelings of those who were in favor of some form 
of tariff commission, and seemed in the first instance to pledge 
his efforts in the future to an appropriation of money or such 
use of the money then being appropriated as would carry for- 

_ ward this work, I asked him specifically what he meant by the 
use of this money to carry out the policy that was then being 
discussed. I asked him what the policy was, and he answered 
with the utmost frankness that it was the policy of this bill, 
the tariff bill about to be enacted. 

I knew the Senator from Indiana would be glad to ally the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island upon his side, but 
I do not want the people of this country to understand that 
the Senator from Rhode Island has any sympathy whatsoever 
with a tariff commission or with the work which is proposed 
in the bill now offered by the Senator from Indiana. The 
Senator from Rhode Island may be right; the Senator from 
Indiana may be wrong. I am with the Senator from Indiana. 

I believe profoundly in this advance, in this reform, in the 
creation of a tariff commission; but let us not beguile ourselves 
with this vague idea that the men who composed the present 
tariff law have any sympathy with a tariff commission. It is 
a fight yet to be made, and we are just now entering upon it. 
It will be one of the great struggles of the future, and we will 
haye to convert such men as the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Rhode Island. We will have to do a very large 
proselyting business before we get them into our camp, I be- 
lieve. 

I have profound faith in the argument for a tariff commis- 
sion, and I have yet some lingering expectation that these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen will be found under this banner some time 
in the future. But let us know that they are not there now, 
and that this bill, upon which we are about to vote, is the death 
knell of a tariff commission, unless the policy contained in it be 
reversed, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I regret to say that the Senator from 
Towa probably is right. Certainly the Senator from Maine 
almost makes it clear that he is not. [Laughter.] 

I can think that perhaps the gentlemen who represented the 
House in the conference might almost be persuaded to possibly 
cast their votes against it—Mr. Dauzert and Mr. PAYNE., So I 
can think the Senator possibly is right. When I rose I said 
it was not my intention to push that bill, if the interpretation of 
the Senator from Rhode Island put on this language, upon which 
I did not cOmment, except to say that it was very reassuring, 
was carried: out. But if he is not right in his interpretation, if 
he is not right as to the President’s powers under it, if Congress 
should refuse to give the appropriation necessary, if it should be 
found in practical experience that this was not to be and could 
not be done under this language, if, in short, it should be ascer- 


tained that the views of the Senator from Maine are right, then 
the bill will be pressed. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Iowa that the fight 
is still to be made. I think much of the fight has been made. 
I think that is demonstrated by the almost universal attitude 
of the American press upon this subject, by the opinion of 
every trade journal upon it (excepting that of the American 
Protective Tariff League), by the resolutions put on record from 
the great producing interests of this country—stock raising, 
agricultural, manufacturing—upon this subject; by the resolu- 
tions presented from boards of trade, praying in the name of 
their business for this necessary business legislation. 

Much of the fight has been waged already. But if it should 
turn out that nothing can be done under this law, such as the 
Senator from Rhode Island yesterday said could and would be 
done under it, then if anybody is of the opinion that the fight 
is going to stop for a moment,elet him now be undeceived. 

I have said that I did not intend to press this bill unless the 
Senator from Rhode Island should prove to be incorrect, and if 
he is incorrect, either in his interpretation or as to the event 
itself, those who have been making the fight thus far, of whom 
one of the most distinguished is the Senator from Iowa, will 
know how fearlessly to carry it to a victorious conclusion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want the Senator from Indiana to 
misunderstand me. I believe the fight has been largely made 
for the people of the United States, and I believe that a very 
great proportion of them want a tariff commission. When I 
said the fight was but just begun, I meant the fight in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, where, unfortunately, the idea which 
is so popular among the people of the United States has not been 
so well received. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. To show the junior Senator from Iowa 
and to demonstrate to the Senator from Maine by concrete fig- 
ures that the situation in the Senate is not nearly so bad from 
my point of view or so good from the point of view of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, I will say that when the senior Senator from 
Iowa a few weeks ago offered the bill which was offered some 
years ago by the Senator from Rhode Island it was defeated 
by only two votes in the Senate, although all the efforts of 
what is known as “the organization” were brought to bear to 
defeat it, and although, as I am informed, it was defeated 
finally only by the statement of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that it was understood that I did not propose to amend 
the provision of the Senate bill any further. Even then it was 
defeated by only two votes. I know three Senators, and one 
I am looking at now, who said to me that they voted against 


that merely on that account. If in the midst of the heat of a` 


tariff discussion, with the powerful, able, and determined men 
in what is known as “ control of the organization” against this 
proposition, throwing all their weight against it, a tariff-com- 
mission bill more far-reaching than mine came within two 
yotes of carrying, and certainly would have carried under other 
circumstances, according to the testimony of three Senators to 
me in person, I should say the outlook was preity good, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that when it was introduced a year 
and eight months ago I do not suppose it could have mustered 
three votes in the whole Senate. That is pretty good progress, 
Does not the Senator from Iowa think so? I think so. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I should like to get through. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I yield. I had no idea when I began 
that I should be on my feet ten minutes. I only wanted to state 
what I would do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have been in the Chamber for only a 
few minutes, but I assume that the tariff-commission plan has 
been under discussion. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I have made a feeble attempt to dis- 
cuss it. à 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And the Senator from Maine has given 
his interpretation of the minimum and maximum clause under 
which the Senator from Rhode Island declared yesterday it was 
within the power of the President, through his appointees, to 
ascertain the cost of production at home and abroad of the arti- 
cles covered by the tariff act. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The Senator from Maine did most cer- 
tainly, in very clear and precise and unmistakable language, 
give his interpretation. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. I understand the Senator from Maine dif- 
fered in his construction with the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and that he emphatically stated that the purpose of the con- 
ferees in eliminating the language inserted by the Senate in this 
provision was to deprive the President of that power. Am I 
correct in that statement? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. You are correct in that statement. I do 
not presume to say nor do I think it is proper for me to say 
what the Senator from Maine did say; but what he said was 
very clear and unmistakable. 

Mr. HALE. If at some remote period of time I shall gain- 
the floor I will attempt to show what is the force of the present 
provision in the tariff bill on this subject. I have not gone into 
that at length, but when the Senator shall have concluded and 
other Senators shall have concluded, I certainly will state my 
position on that matter. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I will say, with reference to the remote 
period of time, that I shall hope it will not be remote, but very 
early, and I will say to the Senator, in apology for detaining 
the Senate as well as himself, that he knows himself, as long as 
he has been here, that I have been kept upon my feet largely 
by the engaging and welcome interruptions of other Senators. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In that connection I trust the Senator 
from Maine will explain how it was that the conferees on the 
part ef the Senate so easily yielded to the conferees of the 
House against what was the expressed will of the Senate as 
shown repeatedly in the debate. 

Mr. BEVERI DGE. Mr. President, I have concluded. I did 
not know that this statement—which at the outset must have 
appeared to everybody to be intended to be exceedingly brief 
and an expression of an intention as to what would be done in 
the future in case certain interpretations put upon this lan- 
guage by the Senator from Rhode Island yesterday should not 
be correct, or in practical operation should not be correct—would 
be so protracted. But it has been prolonged as other state- 
ments here frequently are. I might conclude with this remark. 
I think I mentioned it once before—not more than once, which 
I think is doing pretty well: While we are perhaps the most 
progressive people in the world in our industrial methods, in 
the improvements we make, in the inventions we devise, in 
the daring of our scientists and business men into undiscovered 
ground, in the simplification of the methods of business, the 
efficiency of machinery, and all of our intellectual activities of 
every kind, it is one of the most peculiar facts in the history 
of the world that we are backward in improving our methods 
of government. 

I do not mean in changing our fundamental law. I mean in 
the adoption of such a necessary instrument of legislation as 
this. If we have a monetary commission, an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an Immigration Commission, there are more 
reasons for a body of experts in this line, whose sole business it 
shall be to find out the facts which Congress itself can not find 
out satisfactorily in the time given them; and it has seemed to 
me incomprehensible that there should be any resistance to that 
idea. Only the inertia of custom is a sufficient explanation. 
There are others that might be given, but I never indulge in 
those. I do not think the present methods are adequate. 

I am sorry the Senator from Maine, since he is going to ex- 
press his views upon this subject, could not have found it pos- 
sible to have been here and heard the few reasons I have ad- 
vanced for this legislation. They are not hard to understand. 
They take in the history of our legislation on the tariff in the 
past, the history of this movement in every other country in the 
world, what has been the result of it in every other nation in the 
world, the absolute necessity for it as a just and indispensable 
piece of fiscal legislation. 

Mr. President, it appears to me, in conclusion—and I apolo- 
gize to the Senate for taking so much time; I never thought I 
was going to take so much when I rose—that we, the youngest 
of the nations, should also be in our legislation the most ad- 
yanced of nations. We lead the world in inventions. We lead 
the world in all improvements of every kind excepting matters 
of government. 

Why should we stubbornly refuse, or, to use the word of the 
Senator from Maine, “ obdurately  refuse—a word which he 
applied to the action of the House conferees—to adopt this 
method which has been found essential in the preparation of 
tariff legislation in all other modern nations, and which this 
session has demonstrated is necessary for intelligent and just 
tariff legislation here? Why should any man of any party ob- 
ject to having all the facts upon which any legislation must 
be based? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, for the last two or three days I 
have been engrossed in the consideration of the very important 


urgent deficiency appropriation bill; I have been engaged in 
conference upon that bill, which has a great many provisions 
of marked and general importance. This has kept me from the 
Senate Chamber. I drifted in here a little while ago and found 
the discussion proceeding upon the proposition of the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] for a regularly organized tariff 
commission. 

Mr. President, I look upon all discussion at this stage as 
academic, and while interesting not profitable. The merit or 
the demerit of the tariff bill, which I assume will soon become 
law, no man can forecast in its effect on the public. Whether 
it will be accepted, whether prosperity will follow in its wake, 
and business will revive and labor be employed, and instead 
of men going about the streets unoccupied and clamorous they 
will be engaged in the different and diversified businesses of 
the country no man can tell. I can not tell. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Battery], who faces me, and whose mind is con- 
stantly brought in attention to this matter, can not tell. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Brverincr], with all his power of 
forecasting and with his estimate of the tremendous progress 
that his ideas have made in the last six months, can not tell 
about the future. 

But one thing is certain, Mr. President, and that is that when 
this bill passes and is put to the test of public sentiment, and 
shall work out its own way, to its own credit or its own ruin, 
the American people for ten years, notwithstanding the declara- - 
tion of the Senator from Indiana that everybody is for a tariff 
commission, will look with marked impatience and will frown 
at any project or any plan or any tribunal that will disturb 
business conditions. 

That is the foundation of the objection and the opposition 
that has been made and is being made and will be made to any 
tribunal that shall, when this matter is settled by the bill, in 
any form, by any authority, seek to open all the questions that 
the tariff settles. That is the foundation of the objection and 
the opposition that is made to the revival of a tariff commission, 

The bill must take its course. The bill must take its place 
with the American people, for good or for ill. I believe that it 
will be followed by a revival of business, by an acceptation by 
the American people of its provisions, and that the murmuring . 
and the discontent and the prophesyings of evil will die away 
in the course of the next year. 

But I have lived long enough, Mr. President, to know that I 
may be wholly wrong. It may be just the reverse. If it is, it 
is not any tariff commission that will settle this question in the 
future. It will be Congress that will settle it; it will be the 
House primarily and the Senate secondarily; and no tariff com- 
mission will add one ounce of weight to the deliberations of the 
two bodies which must at last settle all these questions. 

That is the foundation; that is at the bottom of the legisla- 
tion which is incorporated in the tariff bill. Language can not 
be plainer. As it went to conference this was the language: 

To secure information to assist the President In the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and information which shall 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation— 

Mark— 


and to the officers of the Government in the administration of the 
customs laws, the President is hereby authorized to employ such persons 
as an | be ae to make thorough investigations and examinations 
into the production, commerce, and trade of the United States and 
foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same. 


Even with that language I entered my protest that it did not 
cover the scheme of a tariff commission, and that if it did, with 
the unsettling result of any tariff commission, the constant 
agitation, the constant keeping of the subject open before the 
American people, I would not vote for it. 

But in conference that provision was revolutionized, and 
everything in it that contemplated either a tariff commission or 
the keeping open of the subject-matter was deliberately, by the 
conference, stripped from its provisions and excluded. 

To secure information to assist the President in the discha 
duties imposed upon him this section, and information whic 
useful to Congress in tariff legislation. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I thank the Senator. When I began my 
remarks I called attention to the language that was stricken 
out and to the language of the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which perhaps the Senator has not read, as to what 
is meant by the language that was left. It is very brief, and 
if it does not interrupt the Senator, it might perhaps help him 
to understand what I was talking about if I were te read what 
the Senator from Rhode Island said. If it is agreeable, I will 
read it. 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 


of the 
will be 


1909. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. Thank you. It was in answer to a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Nevada: 

Mr. ALDRICH. The inclusion of the words was a compromise between 
the two Houses. I will say to the Senator from Nevada, of course 
with due deference to his 3 to the contrary, that the provision 
contained in the bill itself is even broader than it was in the Senate, 
in my judgment. It allows the President to employ whoever he pleases 
without limit and to assign such duties to them as he sees fit within 
the limitation of the maximum and minimum provisions and to assist 
the customs officers in the discharge of their duties. Now, these two 
purposes, especially the latter, cover every conceivable question that is 
covered by tariff legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask the Senator whether the provision as it 
comes from the conferees and is contained in the conference report 
will warrant the President in appointing men who will inquire into and 
ascertain the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad 
of the articles covered by the tariff. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably it will, for the reason that under the 
law, as it will pass in a few days, I hope, the home valuation as well 
as the foreign valuation of pone is a matter which has to be deter- 
mined by the customs officers, and that involves, of course, all collateral 
questions. I have no doubt myself that the provision as it now stands 
is, as I have already stated, even broader than the provision which 
passed the Senate. 


I thought the Senator would like to have me read that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am very glad to follow the 
Senator from Rhode Island. None of us in the conduct and the 
management of this bill could have added anything to the dis- 
tinguished ability which that Senator has displayed on this 
floor. I realize that. But I do not, Mr. President, in the 
slightest degree agree with the proposition that this provision, 
as embodied as the result of the conferees’ deliberation, is either 
a broadening of the original Senate proposition or is in any 
way committing Congress or the legislation embodied in the 
tariff bill to that proposition. It is precisely the reverse. You 
can have nothing that shows more clearly the intent of the pro- 
vision than the striking out of the words “and information 
which shall be useful to Congress in tariff legislation.” That 
was not done unadvisedly; it was not done in the dark; it was 
not done with any doubt as to what its purpose was. 

But the Senate conferees found the House conferees a rock 
against any form not only of tariff commission, but of any 
authority that should be given for any officer of the Government 
to keep this subject open. The intention was to dispose of it 
and settle it by the provision, and not only was that stricken 
out, but the other clause— 

To employ such persons as paraa required to make thorough inves- 
tigations and examinations into production, commerce, and trade of 


the United States and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the 
same. 


Were the conferees blind and deaf? They certainly were not 
dumb, because they expressed their views in striking out of the 
provision the authority to be given to the President to go into 
that subject-matter, and they limited the President in terms to 
this: 

To secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties im upon him by this section and the officers of the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is hereby 
authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 

Language can not give a more restricted scope to the au- 
thority on the part of the President under this provision. 
What is that authority, Mr. President? What is the business 
of the President under the maximum and minimum provision? 
It is not to inquire into the condition of labor in other coun- 
tries the relative cost of labor there and here. He is limited 
to an inquiry as to the discrimination that is made by other 
countries against the United States. He so understands it. I 
understand that he so understands it. I do not believe and I 
do not expect and I do not fear that the President would seek 
to amplify this authority. 

Mr. CLAY. With the Senator’s permission, while on that 
subject, as I understand the maximum and minimum feature 
of the bill, on the 3ist day of March 25 per cent additional 
duties will be added to all the items in the bill unless the Presi- 
dent of the United States should issue his proclamation ex- 
empting the nations doing business with us from this increase. 

I presume the Senator is familiar with the views of the Presi- 
dent, and I presume it will be the President’s intention to ex- 
empt all nations from the operation of this 25 per cent addi- 
tional taxation unless those nations actually discriminate against 
our country. 

Mr. HALE. That is true. 

Mr. CLAY. Otherwise the maximum rate would make the 
bill very much an increase over the existing law. I should 
think at least that the President intends to exempt all the na- 
tions doing business with us from this taxation unless they dis- 
criminate against us by their tariff laws. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has expressed the whole scope and 
range of that proposition. It is not whether labor costs more 
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in another country than in this country. It is not whether 
they have enormous rates of taxation. If they have the same 
rates of taxation against us that they have against other coun- 
tries and there is no discrimination, that is all the President is 
to inquire into. If he were to send abroad men to take into 
account the conditions of Mbor and the cost of labor, there 
would never be any end 

Mr. CLAX. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would let me complete my 
idea. The President has nothing whatever to do with that sub- 
ject. No matter how extreme a tariff measure may be, no mat- 
ter what the rate of labor may be, no matter how absurdly high 
the rate of another country is, if it is the same against us as it 
is against all the world, the President has no power over that, 
and has no right to examine into it. He has nothing more to do 
with that question than the question of the corporation tax or 
the proud march of the waterways commission, which has cap- 
tured the imagination of the Senator from Nevada. He deals sim- 
ply with the question under this provision of discrimination. 
Does not the Senator from Texas [Mr. Batrey], who studies all 
these subjects, see just as plainly as I do that that is the inten- 
tion? So it has become settled. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to take up much of the time of 
the Senate. I drifted in here and did not know this debate was 
going on. I did not know even what had been said in debate 
yesterday until the Senator from Indiana called my attention 
to it. I must in that express my absolute dissent from the in- 
terpretation the Senator from Rhode Island has given, as just 
read by the Senator from Indiana. The committee did not in- 
tend that, Mr. President. The committee used plain language, 
and it did not mean to use language that would be construed 
other than plain language. The committee was united, not only 
the House conferees, but all agreed to this proposition. 

When this subject came up, Mr. President, as it did in the 
urgent deficiency bill, I went over this whole question with the 
President as to his scope of duties. I showed to him that it 
was not intended to keep this subject open, but to confine him 
to the question of discriminations, discriminating duties and 
discriminating processes by other powers. In framing the 
language of the item of appropriation that gives the President 
the amount of money that he asked it has been confined strictly 
to the language I have recited as a part of the tariff act. I 
haye no fear the President will undertake to exceed that. I do 
not believe that he will. I am in favor of giving him the 
money. 

And, Mr. President, the President has a very hard task. He 
has burdens between now and the 31st day of March, 1910, and 


so have his officers under him. The officers of the State Depart, 


ment, the Attorney-General, and other officers have burdens and 
responsibilities and negotiations such as have never been, im- 
posed upon any President. The conferees did not mean to 
amplify those so that it would be impossible to execute them. 
Under the terms of this enactment, which are clear and plain, 
the President, between now and the 31st day of March, in con- 
ducting these negotiations and getting this information, will have 
no undue hours of sleep. The Secretary of State will have little 
opportunity for the leisure that business men and public men 
require in order to maintain their proper health and proper 
power of work. Every one of them will be overworked under 
the provisions that we have putin here. The urgent deficiency 
bill limits the appropriation in that way, and that was adopted 
unanimously by the conferees of the two bodies. 

I did not mean to speak, Mr. President; I had no thought of 
it when I came in here—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HALE. But I could not permit it, Mr. President, to go 
unexplained with nothing said, when it is intimated that we 
are committed and may be committed to a policy on the part of 
the President that will open this whole subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr. HALE. I yield first to the Senator from Nevada, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Maine 
whether it is his purpose in shaping the conference report upon 
this subject to prevent the President from ascertaining in any 


ease the cost of production at home and abroad of the articles 


covered by the tariff act? 
Mr. HALE. He has nothing whatever to do with that. 
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Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to | guage of the Senator from Rhode Island was rather reassuring 


me? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. With reference to the Iast answer, that 
is what I understood the Senator from Maine to say the other 
day. The difference between the interpretation of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Hate] is very clear and positive. 

Mr. HALE. I had not seen that until the Senator read it; 
but it does not change my attitude. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I understand that perfectly well. I will 
say to the Senator from Maine that what the Senator from 
Rhode Island understood about this was the view I had taken 
of it myself, and I was very much reassured. 

Mr. HALE. It was the view of all the conferees; and I 
am ee ar that any other theory should have been ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. But it was advanced by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee and of the conference. I will make 
things clear. I was reassured, and pleased, as every friend 
of or believer in this necessary aid to legislation was, when 
the broad interpretation was put upon it yesterday by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. Precisely the question that the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] asked the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] a moment ago, was asked the Senator from 
Rhode Island yesterday about the ascertaining of the cost of 
production here and abroad, and again I read. The Senator 
from Rhode Island responded: 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unquestionably it will, for the reason that under the 
law, as it will pass in a few S, I hope, the home valuation as well 
as the foreign valuation of goods is a matter which has to be deter- 
mined by the customs officers, and that involves, of course, all collateral 
questions. I baye no doubt myself that the provision as it now stands 
is, as 1 have already stated, eren broader than the provision which 
passed the Senate. 

I am quite willing to say, however, that so far as I was concerned, 
and so far as the Senate conferees were concerned, we tried our best to 
have the language kept in as it passed this body. 


Mr. President, I had not in any way quoted the President, 
nor had I myself attributed to the President any interpretation 
whatever. I have never done that; I have never felt that I 
was in any position to do so; but on that point I called the 
attention of the Senate and of the Senator from Maine— 
although I would have much preferred to have kept that ques- 
tion out of the discussion—that it was introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island himself yesterday on his own motion, in 
the following words, after I had myself asked him whether that 
interpretation that he gave did not differ from that of the 
Senator from Maine, and he said: 

Mr. ALDRICH. I did not happen to be present when the Senator from 
Maine made a statement on the subject, but I am stating my own views, 


which are clearly carried out, in my judgment, by the language used 
‘in the act. 


Then he further stated, in answer to the Senator from 
Nevada, this: 
Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can say, without betraying the confidence 


of the President, that the views which I entertain are also the views 
entertained by the President of the United States. 


Mr. President, the views of the Senator from Maine as to 
what this language means I had been inclined to believe to be 
correct; I mean as to the extent of the power under this clause. 
But abler, more experienced, more learned, and more responsi- 
ble men than myself, notably the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, interpret it quite otherwise. So I rose this morning and 
reintroduced the tariff-commission bill, stating that if his inter- 
pretation was to prove correct and that interpretation was car- 
ried out, then, of course, the American people would have se- 
cured what they had demanded, a board of experts to find out 
these facts; but that if it did not—as I feared the language 
was not broad enough to enable it to do so—if it did not prove 
that broad, or if the event showed that nothing could be done 
under it, or if Congress should fail in an appropriation for 
it, then the tariff-commission bill will be passed, but otherwise 
it will not. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Maine again—I am 
sorry I did not give him the genesis of my poor and inten- 
tionally brief remarks at the beginning—to this language of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, which, he said, was the opinion 
of every Senate conferee, and then further went on, on his own 
motion, without being questioned regarding it, and said it was 
the opinion of the President himself. 

I have not quoted the President at any time; and I make it a 
practice never to do so, either privately or publicly. It is too 
great a responsibility. I do not criticise others who do so, but 
I do not. The Senator from Maine will admit that this lan- 


to those of us who believe in this method of legislation. 

Mr. HALE. Altogether too much so. 

Mr. President, bearing upon the agitation upon this subject, 
and the action of outside bodies and of associations urging a 
tariff commission, I meant to put in the Rxconb and have read 
by the Secretary the circular which I send to the desk, which 
shows in a way the methods that are behind the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], not that he has anything to do with 
them, and the agitation and the determination to force a tariff 
commission at one time or another upon us. This is headed: 

Headquarters executive committee of the general committee of one 


hundred for a tariff commission, appointed by national convention held 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 16, 17, 18, 1909. 


If I mistake not, the Senator from Indiana contributed to the 
interest on that occasion by a few impromptu remarks that he 
submitted. As showing the methods of this organization and 
the view that such associations have of Congress, and of the re- 
sponsibility of Congress, I ask the Secretary to read this cir- 
cular, which they have distributed as a part of their campaign 
ee a tariff commission. I ask Senators to listen to it care- 

y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Headquarters executive committee of the general committee of one 
hundred for a tariff commission, appointed by national convention held 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 16, 17, 18, 1909. 

CHICAGO, April 22, 1909. 
To the committee of “one hundred” and delegates to Indianapolis 
convention. 

GENTLEMEN: As you have been previous! 

5 825, to put a tariff-comm 
ooks. 


Mr. HALE. Think of that! 
The Secretary resumed, and concluded the reading of the 
letter, as follows: 


The executive committee have the machinery in operation to secure 
the ends sought, but unfortunately funds are not coming in in volume 
sufficient to pay for this machinery. 

It is absolutely essential that we have money at once, and I would 
therefore urge your personally interesting yourself in the matter and 
secure an appropriation through your organization or otherwise for the 
support of the movement. 

All funds should be sent immediately to Mr. Henry R. Towne, 
treasurer, care of Merchants’ Association of New York, 66-72 Lafayette 
street. 

Advices from Washington are to the effect that the next two weeks 
will decide the question, and we absolutely must push our publicity 
campaign during that time, and our doing so rests entirely in your 
proper answer to this appeal. 

Respectfully, 


advised, it will require ap- 
ion law upon the statute 


A. L. GOETZMANN, Secretary. 
H. F. MILES, 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee. 


P. S.—Inclosed find newspaper clipping for insertion in your local 
papers. Keep the papers filled with interviews and editorial stuff, and 
mail marked copies to Washington. 


Mr. GAMBLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana for a 
moment. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, it is unnecessary to say 
that I never saw nor heard of a letter of that kind, and did. not 
know that there was such a thing as a committee of one hun- 
dred. But I see nothing whatever improper in that letter. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] has referred to it, not in- 
definitely, but by innuendo, as though these most honorable 
business men were using money for an improper purpose, when 
the letter itself shows that they said they must push their pub- 
licity campaign. Why, Mr. President, are they 

Mr. HALE. What does the writer of the letter mean when 
he says it will take $25,000 to put this bill through the Senate 
and the House? What does he mean by that? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If he used any such language as that, I 
suppose that what he meant is to be interpreted by the rest of 
the letter. Does the Senator dare impute improper uses? He 
dare not. These are as honorable men as he. It is not for me 
to interpret the letter. 

The Senator, however, refers to what kind of agitation is back 
of this, and I want to refer to it now a moment myself. It 
seems offensive to the Senator from Maine that citizens of 
the United States should have the temerity to ask their Con- 
gress—their servants and not their masters—to pass laws 
which they feel are necessary to their prosperity. Their serv- 
ants, not their masters, I repeat, for the Senator from Maine 
seems to think we are their masters and not their servants. 
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Has it come to this in the oligarchy of our legislation that 
eyen the right of petition is to be denied? That is going be- 
yond anything that exists in Europe. 

Let me say to the Senator from Maine that when I first 
presented this bill, a year and eight months ago, a part of the 
agitation for it was supported by the National Grange, with a 
great many hundreds of thousands, and, I believe, more than 
a million farmers in this country in its membership; the Na- 
tional Stock Raisers’ Association, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, and perhaps more than 100 of the other most im- 
portant commercial bodies in this country. Did they not have 
a right to agitate for what they believed to be necessary? Is 
it an offense to Congress or to the Senator from Maine that 
great bodies of producers should actually have the temerity to 
demand legislation which they conceive to be essential to their 
welfare? I know the Senator from Maine does not think any 
such thing as that. Does he? Let him answer. 

Why, Mr. President, I say without fear of successful contra- 
diction that there has been back of this movement for the last 
few years a larger number of organized bodies of producers 
than ever agitated for any fiscal law in our history. I think 
that is perfectly proper. I think it is their right as citizens 
if they feel that legislation is demanded; I think it is their 
duty as citizens. While we may not agree with their wisdom, 
certainly it is not for us to question their right or their 
motives. 

I can imagine that bodies of men like those might write let- 
ters containing language that was not yery apt, which, in my 
opinion, would be imprudent; but no such reference as that to 
as honorable a man as Mr. Towne can for a moment discredit 
that great body of respectable business men, manufacturers, 
farmers, and stock growers, who have for more than two years 
been praying for this legislation. 

I said a moment ago that perhaps the most active organiza- 
tion which was asking for this was the National Stock Raisers’ 
Association. I happen to be acquainted with some of its offi- 
cers, as other Senators here are. No better body of men live in 
this Republic. They think they are merely exercising their 
right, and I do not believe the Senator from Maine will deny 
them that right. If a Senator arises to speak here for a cause 
in which he believes, it does not derogate from the weight of 
that cause that great bodies of men feel the necessity of this 
legislation so much that they hold conventions, organize, pass 
resolutions, conduct publicity campaigns, and bring every other 
proper influence possible to bear upon Congress, to the enlight- 
enment of our minds and the persuasion of our convictions. It 
is too large a thing to indict thousands and millions of men. 
Edmund Burke said, “ You can not indict a people.” They are 
exercising merely their right. 

I have presented their case here briefly; and I would not 
have even presented that, because I merely rose a little while 
ago, or a good while ago now, to say something with reference 
to the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, but inter- 
ruptions from other Senators led me to give the reasons why 
the Senate and House of Representatives should enact this 
essential legislation, and that it is supported by the most 
important bodies of producers in this country should not be 
considered as weighing against it. Let the Senator from 
Maine look elsewhere for improper things; he can find them 
without looking far. It is outrageous to try to besmirch these 
noble men when there are others who deserve besmirching. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of the 
Senate for a few moments while I call its attention as well as 
the attention of the members of the conference committee, to 
certain parts of paragraph 262 and to section 9 of the pending 
pill. I read that part of paragraph 262 to which I specially 
desire to address myself. a 

Eusen or linseed and other oil seeds not specially = for in 


this s 25 cents bushel of 56 pounds but no. draw- 
back hal allowed * oll cake made from 1 — 


I read so much of the paragraph, Mr. President, to disclose, 
as applied to this proposition, the text and the form in which 
the bill came from the House. As applied to flaxseed, there 
was a prohibition as to the drawback as it affected oil cake, the 
product of flaxseed. That was the affirmative action of the 
House. When the bill was reported by the Finance Committee to 
the Senate it proposed as an amendment to strike out the words: 


But no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from imported 


When the item was reached and the matter was before the 
Senate for consideration I called the attention of the chairman 
of the Finance Committee to it and proposed to be heard 
thereon. I opposed the amendment offered by the Committee 
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on Finance, and was in favor of the paragraph as passed by the 
House. It was suggested, Mr. President, at that time by the 
chairman that the amendment shoud be agreed to, and it was 
stated that an additional amendment covering the drawback 
would subsequently be reported from the Committee on Finance. 
It was further suggested, if I were not entirely satisfied with 
the form and effect of the amendment to be offered, we would 
again return to paragraph 262 and it would be open ‘for further 
consideration. With this suggestion I was entirely satisfied. 
Later the Committee on Finance reported the following, and it 
was embodied in the bill as section 9: 


Sec. 9. That the drawback provisions of this act shall not apply to 
wheat, wheat flour, or flaxseed, or to the product or by-products of 


I will address myself, Mr. President, to the conference report 
as it affects the drawback in relation to flaxseed. The senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] will take up the 
matter of wheat and wheat flour in connection with section 9. 

It appears that the House of Representatiyes affirmatively 
legislated upon this proposition and prohibited a drawback 
upon the products of flaxseed. The Senate committee pro- 
posed, and the Senate passed, a prohibition as to the drawback 
on the products of flaxseed. The two Houses were in agree- 
ment, and the only subject in conference was a slight variance 
in the wording of the two provisions. It was my purpose, 
Mr. President, to ask to be heard; but when the amendment 
was reported from the Finance Committee it seemed imma- 
terial to me as affecting flaxseed whether the original draw- 
back provision of the House was retained, or whether section 9, 
reported by the Committee on Finance and passed by the Senate 
was retained. I preferred the provisions of section 9, for the 
reason it applied also to wheat and wheat flour. In this situation 
the subject-matter went into conference., It comes out of the 
conference, Mr. President, very much to my surprise, where 
there was a concurrence in this legislation, affirmatively enacted 
by both Houses, and only varying slightly in the language used, 
with both of these provisions eliminated. 

To say I was surprised is stating it mildly. It seems to me 
this is asserting a new and an enlarged rule as to the power of a 
conference committee. It occurs to me that when there was con- 
currence upon a specific proposition by both Houses, as in this 
case, there was nothing in conference thereon, and it was the 
duty of the conference committee to report one or the other 
of these provisions. 

Mr. President, if this rule is to be applied, it puts flaxseed 
and its products under the general drawback provision. The 
House provision was a reenactment of the Dingley law, a pro- 
vision which has been upon the statute books for more than 
twelve years. To leave the provision in its present form, to my 
mind, is grossly inequitable and ought not to be allowed. I 
appreciate the embarrassment and the practical impossibility 
at this time of recommitting the bill. Were it possible or feas- 
ible to do so, I certainly would favor that course, that this 
manifest error or oversight might be corrected. 

The general provision as to drawback in section 25 of the 

pending bill is as follows: 

That where imported materials on which duties have been are 
used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produ in the 
United, States there shall be allowed on the oa gerne of such 75 
a drawback kogun in amount to the duties paid on the materials used 
less 1 per cent of such duties. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, it may be somewhat academic to dis- 
cuss the question at this time, but I regard it of so much im- 
portance to the northwestern section of our country that I feel 
justified in submitting some observations upon it to the Senate, 
and especially to the Senate conferees. 

Mr. President, by the adoption of the conference report it 
places the products of flaxseed under the general provision of 
the law as it relates to drawback, and gives the importer what, 
to my mind, is an undue advantage, and places in an insecure 
position the producers of flaxseed, which under existing law 
are now protected by a duty of 25 cents per bushel. 

The production of flax has been greatly stimulated under the 
present rate of duty. The farmers have largely increased the 
acreage and the production has been wonderfully and rapidly 
developed. 

In the year 1898, succeeding the passage of the Dingley law, 
the production of flax in the United States aggregated 12,500,000 
bushels, with an average export price per bushel of 89.9 cents, 
with a total valuation of $11,237,500. For the year 1908, as 
shown by the statistics of the Government, the production of 
flax aggregated 25,805,000 bushels, with an average price per 
bushel of $1.184, and a total farm valuation of $30,577,006. I 
submit a table taken from the Crop Reporter of December 26, 
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1908, published by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the year 1908, showing the States where flaxseed is pro- 
duced, the acreage, production, and valuation, as follows: 


Flaxseed. 


State or Territory. TAA 

tion value De- 
cember 1 
Acres. ush. | Bushels. 

25,000 16.0 400,000 ,000 
427,000 10.6 | 4,526,000 ,000 
33,000 10.9 360,000 000 
26,000 7.0 182,000 ,000 
„ 1,530,000 9.0 | 13,770,000 000 
— Se 550,000 10.7 | 5,885,000 „000 
A 15,000 11.0 165,000 ,000 
6 eae 68,000 6.5 377,000 „000 
Oklahoma 6,000 6.0 36,000 „000 
Montana 9,000 11.5 104,000 104,000 
United States 9.6 | 25,805,000 30,577,000 


It will be observed from the foregoing table that the produc- 
tion of flax is largely centered in the Northwestern States. In 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota the aggregate production 
for 1908 was 24,181,000 bushels, valued at $28,820,000. These 
States during the last year produced 93.7 per cent of the total 
crop of the United States. Under the protection afforded by 
existing law the farmers in the section referred to have been 
encouraged to engage in the production of this crop, and it has 
been greatly stimulated in consequence and has proved to be 
most profitable. Under such conditions I do not believe it is 
either wise or just that any modification should be made of 
existing law. If conditions are to be changed, and the existing 
duty directly or indirectly to be interfered with, I am satisfied 
it will work great injury to the producers of this important 
product. So successful has the cultivation of this crop become, 
and so remunerative to the agriculturists of this particular 
section, that there is produced now practically sufficient for 
the consumption of the American people. 

Prior to the imposition of the duty there was a large impor- 
tation of flax. During the year 1895, under the Wilson-Gorman 
law the importation aggregated 4,166,222 bushels. In the year 
1907, under the stimulus and encouragement given to this 
particular industry, and under the prohibition as to drawback, 
only 82,806 bushels were imported. 

As a further result from the imposition of the duty of 25 
cents per bushel, good prices have been maintained for this 
product, and the farming interest has received the full share 
and advantage of this protection. 

I have before me the Daily Commercial Record, published 
at Duluth, Minn., April 8, 1909, in which the following prices 
of flax are quoted: Duluth, 81.673; Minneapolis, $1.654; Win- 
nipeg, $1.353. It will be observed the advantage is clearly in 
favor of the American farmer and that the price at Winnipeg 
is less by the rate of duty and freight charges. 

Should the law be modified as proposed I fear it will injure 
the interests of the producers of flax, imperil and discourage its 
production, lessen the price, and in the end compel the farmers 
engaged in its production to largely abandon the crop. The 
farmers would be endangered by large importations from the 
Canadian producers, as well as importations on our eastern 
seacoast. The area for the production of this crop in Canada 
is almost limitless, and on account of its cheaper lands its pro- 
ducers there would have a decided advantage over the American 
farmer. 

Mr. President, as a direct result of the protective policy of 
the Government upon this product and the great increase in its 
production there have been established many industries in the 
West directly in touch with the source of supply for the manu- 
facture of flaxseed into oil and oil cake. The policy of the Goy- 
ernment not alone has encouraged the cultivation and produc- 
tion of flax, but at the same time it has encouraged and prac- 
tically invited the investment of large amounts of capital for the 
production and reducing of flaxseed into the finished product of 
oil and oil cake. The present modification, in my judgment, 
will not only affect the price of the product to the farmer, but 
will {mperil the large investment of capital engaged in the man- 
ufacture of the finished products of flaxseed. 

I find from the report of the census for 1905 there were 30 
linseed oil mills in operation in the United States, with an in- 
vested capital of $9,849,695. The aggregate cost of material 
used for that year was $23,153,151 and the value of the product 


was $27,577,152. Thirteen hundred and forty-nine wage-earners 
were employed and the wages paid for 1905 aggregated $783,294. 
It is further shown these establishments are located largely in 
the West and the great majority of them come in close touch 
with the areas of production. Six are located in New York and 
one in Pennsylvania, and, as I am informed, mostly upon the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

It is my understanding that under present conditions flaxseed 
for the eastern mills is largely shipped from the source of sup- 
ply in this country by lake transportation. In no sense under the 
present law are the Atlantic Coast mills placed at a disadvan- 
tage with their western competitors for the reason that freight 
by water from Duluth to the seacoast is 6 to 8 cents less per 
bushel than on the products of flaxseed by rail transportation. 

Over 75 per cent of the oil cake produced comes to the Atlan- 
tic coast for export. The oil cake is practically two-thirds of the 
weight of the flaxseed and the oil produced therefrom one-third. 

It is not my purpose to ask for an advantage for one section 
of our country over another, nor is it my purpose to make any 
special argument in behalf of the manufacturers of the West 
over the East only as the proposed change, to my mind, affects 
the producers of flaxseed.. In my judgment, as production has 
been encouraged and developed, and the amount of production 
has been greatly augmented by the existing law, and as the 
production of flaxseed has been profitable not only to the farmer, 
but to the manufacturer, the interests of neither should be 
imperiled or endangered, but the production and manufacture 
thereof should be encouraged and maintained and conditions 
remain as they are without hazarding their mutual prosperity 
by the proposed modification of the law. 

As I have stated, the production of flaxseed has so increased 
under present conditions that now it practically supplies the 
American market, and if conditions remain as they are, that 
demand will be more than met, so that we will be in position 
not only to supply fully our own market, but to export this prod- 
uct if this proves advantageous. If, however, the law is to be 
modified as suggested and importation is to be permitted and a 
drawback allowed of 99 per cent of the duty paid on the exported 
product, I am apprehensive the stability of the price of flaxseed 
will be invaded, uncertainty arise, and the success not only of 
the production of flaxseed be endangered, but the western manu- 
facture of its products as well. 

If a new rule is to be applied, it practically means the importa- 
tion of flaxseed with the payment of the duty provided by law, 
and this will permit the export of either of the manufactured 
products of oil cake or linseed oil with a drawback or refund of 
99 per cent of the duty paid on the importation of the flaxseed. 
In other words, the manufacturer will be permitted to reduce 
flaxseed to linseed oil or oil cake and permit him to export either 
of the products with the relative proportion of the drawback. It 
would allow the importation of flaxseed npon payment of the 
duty, and as 75 per cent of oil cake is exported, the oil could be 
retained and the drawback recovered on the oil cake exported, 
which would mean a return of practically two-thirds of the duty 
paid. The law would also permit the export of both products of 
the seed, and this would insure the full return of the drawback 
provided by the statute. 

Although we now produce sufficient flaxseed and linseed oil 
for domestic consumption, if this new rule is to be applied and 
the drawback permitted upon oil cake, it certainly must result 
in the importation of large amounts of flaxseed, increase the 
domestic production of our own mills from foreign flax, and as 
a result will reduce the price of flaxseed, which in every sense 
will be inimical to the American producer of this product and 
especially to the Western farmer. 

Flaxseed from Argentina and other South American coun- 
tries will be imported under conditions which would make it 
at a much less price than what the American farmer now re- 
ceives for his flax, would depress the market as well as the 
price of the product, and imperil, if not utterly destroy, this 
great industry. The northwestern farmer would, as a result, 
be compelled to discontinue the cultivation of this profitable 
crop and change to other lines of production. It would put the 
American farmer in an unfair competition with the South 
American producer of this product, where it is raised on sheep 
land, with low rates of wages and cheap ocean freight rates, 
and would in the end be little short of free trade in this great 
staple.” 

Further than this, it would place the western mills in an 
unequal competition and practically helpless as against the 
establishments located on the Atlantic seaboard. None of the 
advantages could be realized by the western manufacturer, 
for the reason, in order to compete with their eastern rivals in 
the purchase of imported flaxseed on our eastern seaboard, 
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they would be compelled to pay freight rates from the Atlantic 
ports to their mills in the West and reship at least part of the 
oil produced and three-fourths of the oil cake to the eastern 
seaboard for export. 


It would entirely destroy competition as between the manu- 
facturers under existing law and would seriously cripple, if not 
entirely destroy, the western manufacturer. This in turn would 
react on the western farmer, and as a general result would 
destroy confidence in the industry, break down the American 
market, reduce the price of the product, and in the end, if not 
entirely destroy, would seriously oppress, the producer of flax- 
seed in the United States. Instead of there being a price 
fixed for the product in the American markets, it would be 
lowered to the range of the European price. 

It is my understanding the American Linseed Oil Company 
controls a large linseed oil mill on Staten Island and also one 
at Philadelphia, and these practically represent the Standard 
Oil interests. I am further informed the lead trust has a 
large mill in the city of Brooklyn, and there are no independent 
mills on the eastern seaboard outside of the control of these 
great interests. It is my understanding the mills in the West 
are owned and operated largely independent of the trust, and 
of the 80 oil mills, as shown by the report of the census for 
1905, 24 of them are in the West. 

The export of oil cake for the year 1908 aggregated 696,135,- 
362 pounds, valued at $9,175,559. The export of linseed oil for 
1907 was 450,208 gallons, valued at $203,712, clearly demon- 
strating, with the limited importation of flaxseed and the 
exportation of linseed oil and oil cake, the production in the 
United States at the present time more than supplies the 
American market. I submit the following memoranda as to the 
price of flaxseed, linseed oil, and oil cake in this country and 
abroad, with additional data, and ask that the same be printed 
as a part of my remarks: 


The attached 8 we think, show that at present the north- 
western farmer is getting the duty on flax. They show a value for 
Argentine seed of 5 cents per bushel less In Europe than in New York, 
aul a value of $1.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds cake more in Europe than 
in New York (equal to about 3 cents per bushel). It does not seem 
possible to change very much these comparative values. They have 
existed for generations, and to encourage the exportation of linseed oil 
we would have to admit flax free and pay an export bounty of more 
than 8 cents per bushel on its products. The desire for a drawback on 
oil cake, we think, can only explained by the desire to produce 
cheaper oil from imported flax, and when this cheaper oil is offered in 
this country our mills must offer less for American-grown flax. 

The growing of flax, its manufacture into oils, paints, varnishe 
etc., has been encouraged; capital has been inyested; labor has foun 
employment in the Northwes At the same time the Atlantic coast 
oil mills are at no disadvantage in working American flax. They re- 
ceive their flax from Duluth by water, at a freight cost of 6 to 8 cents 
per bushel less than the freight on the products of a bushel of flax; and 
over 75 per cent of the oil cake produced in this country goes to the 
coast for export, paying freight to the coast in competition with the 
eastern mills. Oil cake is about 66 per cent in weight of the flax. 

The only advantage to be derived from a drawback on cake is to the 
Atlantic coast mills, enabling them to use foreign flax and to cease to 
use American flax. 

This would lead to a diminished demand and value for American flax, 
reducing the acreage, and destroying the profitable system of cultivation 
now prevailing in the Northwest. 


Values. 
es Tinssed oil on cake 
pounds). | ‘@allons).| pounds) 
$1.42 $0.53 $31.00 
1.37 35 32.50 
1.67 50 27.00 
lutte cece neces} 
Win 1.37 
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Northwestern flax would be worth in New York about $1.70 to $1.75. 


Mr. President, to my mind the proposition is unfair and un- 
just to the producers of flaxseed, and I am confident it will 
endanger and imperil this important industry. Under existing 
law the producers and manufacturers have prospered’ and the 
industry in all respects has succeeded. While other interests 
are being protected under the proposed measure, should this 
change in the law be made it will place this interest at a 
serious disadvantage and in an unfair and unequal competition 
with foreign competitors, and I am afraid if it did not de- 
stroy it would most seriously cripple it. No sufficient reason has 
been shown why there should be a modification or change of 
existing law. As the interest has prospered and developed to a 
marked degree under the present law, to my mind it is the 


course of wisdom and of fair dealing neither to modify nor 
change existing conditions. ý 

I am gratified we have the assurance of the cooperation 
and support of the Committee on Finance to secure the passage 
of a joint resolution correcting the error and restoring the 
provisions of the pending law. In this, I have confidence, it 
will meet with the approval of both Houses. 

Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments independent and unrelated to the question I have had 
under consideration. The declaration of the national Repub- 
lican platform of last year upon the question of tariff revision 
has been the subject for the expression of many divergent views 
during this debate. Its declaration as to the principle that 
should guide us in the subjects under consideration, it occurs 
to me, is most clear and emphatic. It states: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained 12 6 the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a 
reasonable profit to American industries. 

As to the clearness and meaning of the rule laid down there 
should be no controversy. The difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad should be susceptible of demonstration, 
and with that determined the rate of difference should be fixed, 
and in addition to that a preference given to American capital 
for its investment, with a reasonable profit. 

In any revision had this principle should be invoked so that 
the American wage-earner in every sense shall be protected as 
against the wage scale of foreign competitors and the American 
capitalist assured a reasonable guaranty on his investment. 
In no other way can our own people be protected against the 
foreign producer and manufacturer and our home market pre- 
served. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley law our industrial system 
has been greatly modifed. Innumerable changes bave taken 
place in the process of manufacture. Labor-saving machinery, 
in many cases, has displaced the slower and more costly method 
of production. Labor, with the newer appliances and better 
equipment, has become more efficient. In many of our products 
we are unable to compete in the markets of the world. During 
this time, although the relative rate of wages has increased, I 
believe, as a whole, the cost of production in many lines has 
been reduced. This fact should and ought to be considered in 
the fixing of the rates, and especially so as between those of the 
law of 1897 and the proposed measure. 

Full regard should and ought to be given to the wage-earner 
and to invested capital in manufacture; but it is high concern 
to both and to the prosperity of our people as a whole that a 
just and- equal consideration should be shown the consuming 
public, 

No prosperity can be permanent and general unless the bene- 
fits sought to be extended under the law shall directly or in- 
directly apply alike to every element of our population. No rate 
should be placed so high as to make the possibility of importa- 
tion absolutely prohibitive, and thereby deny the entrance of 
the product to our market altogether and give opportunity to 
monopoly and an undue exaction from the public. 

I trust the information proposed to be secured under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill, though greatly circumscribed and 
limited from the original provision, may be enlarged by the 
Executive that it may include the data as to the cost of pro- 
duction and of the wage scale and its efficiency at home and 
abroad, so that any future Congress, when it takes up a reyi- 
sion of the tariff, in whole or in part, may have definite and 
certain information upon these supreme questions to guide it in 
its determinations, which have been almost wholly lacking in 
the present instance. 

It may be admitted that from the declaration of the plat- 
form or from the official proceedings of the national convention 
it can not be demonstrated that it was in the mind of the con- 
vention either for a downward or an upward revision. It 
seems to me, however, from what occurred preceding and sub- 
sequent to the convention and prior to the election in Novem- 
ber, the manifest purpose and intention of the Republican party 
was, owing to the changed conditions since the enactment of the 
existing law, the revision should generally be downward as 
far as it could safely and prudently be had within the rule laid 
down in the platform itself. At the same time it was also just 
as clearly understood that certain increases might be necessary, 
but as to these it was felt under the existing rates they were 
limited and exceptional. 

Mr. Taft two years prior to his nomination had declared for 
revision, and this was against an element of the party known to 
be opposed to such a course. A large element of the party for 
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some years had insisted upon a revision of the tariff, and had 
attacked certain of the schedules as excessive and urged the 
necessity for a revision downward. To my mind the pledge 
of the party at Chicago was an answer and an assurance to 
that element of the party that had insisted upon a revision, 
and a revision downward, within the rule as stated in the 
platform. 

It is unnecessary here to review or restate the declarations 
of the party candidate subsequent to his nomination and prior 
to the election. To my mind a fair construction of his position, 
and which, I believe, was accepted and understood by the Re- 
publican party of the country as an interpretation of the plat- 
form upon this question, as well as the purpose and intention of 
the party itself, meant a revision downward, within the rule 
stated in the platform. The Republican electors of the country 
gave full faith to their candidate and to their party on this ques- 
tion, having the fullest confidence in both, and that in the re- 
vision to be had the obligations in all respects would be 
fulfilled. 

The demand within the party for a revision was insisted upon, 
it must be admitted, by those who believed in the lowering of 
certain of the rates. It can not be contended that the declara- 
tion of the platform was in answer to a demand for a revision 
upward, for the reason no such demand had been insisted upon. 
Those who were opposed to revision were satisfied with existing 
rates, except in a most limited number of cases, and they were 
willing to forego the raising of these in order to maintain the 
existing rates upon the other schedules, I feel that such was 
the understanding of the Republican party generally throughout 
the country. 

I have sought to govern myself in my votes so far cast on the 
pending bill by the rule laid down in my party platforms, both 
state and national. I was anxious that such rates should be 
levied in all of the schedules so that the bill, when completed, 
would meet the just expectations of the country and the Re- 
publican party as a whole be satisfied with its provisions. If 
so, the question will be settled for years to come; otherwise, 
insistence for revision will be continued and the demand there- 
for constantly renewed. The agitation for revision itself brings 
disturbance and uncertainty, and always when it is undertaken 
the business interests of the country suffer great loss. With 
the question settled, and settled rightly, I have confidence the 
country is ready for a great uplift and revival in its business 
activities and development, surpassing perhaps anything in our 
history. 

2 policy of the Republican party from its in- 
auguration has given the country an opportunity for its greatest 
development. For nearly fifty years, with only one exception, 
it has been the fixed and permanent policy of the Government. 
During that time our progress and development have been un- 
equaled in the history of the world. It has added to our 
wealth, developed our resources, extended our commerce, and 
multiplied our activities; and under its benign influence we 
have become the dominant force amongst the governments of 
the world., 

Since the inauguration of the protective policy we have accu- 
mulated and added to our material wealth upward of $100,000,- 
000,000, which is one-fourth of the wealth of civilization. 
Under the same policy, and the range of prices therefor, from 
the wealth of the soil in agriculture, its product is the greatest 
in yalue each year of any government in the world. There has 
been built up under the same system our manufacturing estab- 
lishments that produce each year practically one-third of the 
manufactured product of the world. As a result our export 
trade exceeds that of any of the governments of civilization. 

A policy that has done so much for our material development 
and in the accumulation of such surpassing wealth, and has 
brought such prosperity to our people as a whole, should re- 
ceive the most critical and painstaking care in the matters now 
in hand that in no way our prosperity should be endangered or 
the bulwark of protection broken down, but the system strength- 
ened and fortified to insure our future development and accom- 
plishments. 

I would not claim that our wonderful development and pros- 
perity are alone due to the protective policy of the Republican 
party. In my judgment, however, it has given the fullest and 
most enlarged opportunities to our own people to do their own 
work, to employ their own capital, to maintain and preserve 
their own market, and not to suffer displacement in either in the 
world’s competition. It has reserved to the American wage- 
earner wnequaled opportunities and has protected him against 
foreign competition and the lower level of wages and of living 
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in other lands. Under any economic system our first concern 


should be the protection of the home market. 

Our annual production is enormous, and this system has pro- 
tected labor, given it employment at the highest rate of wages 
paid anywhere, and our consuming power not only of the raw 
but of the manufactured products far surpasses that of any 
2 people. Our production for last year was substantially 
as follows: 


Of this enormous production, we consume practically 94 per 
cent, leaving only 6 per cent to be exported. Our home market 
therefore, representing such a great aggregate, should have our 
first concern and at all hazards should be protected against 
undue foreign competition. In no way should the rates of duty 
be lowered that our foreign competitor may enter our market 
and take advantage of our own labor and imperil the invest- 
ment of our capital engaged in the production of our enormous 
manufactured product or in any way endanger a system and 
condition that has brought about such marvelous results, p 

I would not be understood, however, that I believe the rates 
should be made prohibitive. The rule, as stated in our plat- 
form as to the difference in the cost of production with a rea- 
sonable advantage to American capital so invested, is the true 
principle. At such a rate our wage-earners and our manu- 
facturers would have just protection against foreign competi- 
tion, and the consuming public would be protected from the 
possibility of unjust and unreasonable exactions. 

Having accumulated such vast wealth, and having developed 
our industries so that our production has been so rapidly accel- 
erated, and under a system that has given employment to labor 


Mr. President, I appreciate in measures of this character they 
are the result of compromise. It would be idle to state that the 
bill as completed is in all respects as each individual Senator 
would have it or would write it. Ameasure covering so many items 
and affecting innumerable interests, and legislation affecting 
such an extended area as the United States, is not a matter of 
the simplest or easiest solution. To say that the measure is in 
all respects satisfactory, and in every detail meets my concur- 
rence, would be hardly consistent with the facts.. Already in 
certain particulars I have pointed out my dissent. It would be 
idle as well as useless to go into details. The time for argument 
here is practically closed. 

The votes I cast during the consideration of the measure 
stand as an expression of my judgment and of my position. On 
many questions I voted with the minority of my party associates. 
Each Senator must act upon his own judgment. On the whole, I 
believe the pending bill is a great improvement over the present 
law. In many òf its administrative features there is certainly a 
great advance. I regret the conference committee so circum- 
scribed and limited the Executive in the securing of full infor- 
mation that might and would be of the highest service not only 
to the Executive, but to Congress in any future revision that 
might be had. I feel, however, this subject can again be taken 
up as an independent proposition and legislation had thereon if 
deemed necessary. The original provision as it passed the Sen- 
ate met my full concurrence and approval. 

As the result of the conference, I believe the bill has been 
vastly and materially improved. 

As shown by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means when he submitted the conference report to the House, 
the equivalent ad valorem of this bill is 41.58 per cent and the 
equivalent ad valorem of the same articles coming into the 
United States under the Dingley law is 42.58 per cent, a de- 
crease of 1 per cent. The result at least shows the revision is 
downward and not upward. Though not large, it makes good 
the party pledge to that extent. 

From the same authority I desire to submit a most convine- 
ing and illuminating table, which has relation to the consump- 
tion value of the articles upon which the rates of duty have 
been increased and decreased. It makes a most convincing 
argument in itself and needs neither comment nor elaboration. 
I ask for the insertion of the table without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, per- 


mission is granted. The Chair hears no objection. 


200, 000, 000, 0 
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The table is as follows: 


Table showing consumption value of articles on which rates of duty 
have been increased and decreased in cases where amount of produc- 
tion can be ascertained, 


ENROLLMENT OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I ask permission to offer a concurrent reso- 
lution, which I desire to have printed and lie over until to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It seems to be not a very long resolution, 


Schedule— cre and I ask that it may be read. 
Mr, ALDRICH. Very well. 

A Onani hla petite oh ere ee ee $11,105,820 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
B. Earths and earthenware........................| 128, 42,782 quested. 
O. Metals, and manufactures o 11,432,255 The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 8), 
EEE E R NE 31,280,872 | as follows: 
= 6 5 Senate concurrent resolution 8. 
G. Agricultural products 483, 430,637 4,880,043 Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
rr Nass Sa era ee as 462,001,856 | That the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be author- 
PG TS a ESS EY Cae aca Ree aa 41,622,024 | ized to correct the enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 1488) entitled 
ae 22,127,145 804,445 | “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
K. tries of the United States, and for other purposes,” by striking out 
L. 7,947,566 108,742,646 | the word“ eral” wherever it occurs in section 2 of said bill, and 
M. 67,628,055 81,455,466 1 leu thereof the word “ maximum.” 
N. 1,719,428,089 101,656,598 And they are further authorized to enroll paragraph 450 as follows: 


“450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry salted or pickled, 
shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and after October 
1, 1909, grain, buff, and split leather shall pay a go en 71 per cent 
ad valorem ; that all boots and shoes, made wholly or chief value of 
leather made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, 
of cattle of the bovine species, including calfskins, shall pay a duty 


4,978,122, 124 852,512,525 


Of the above increases the following are luxuries, being articles 
strictly of voluntary use: 


Schedule chemicals, includin rfumeri mades of 10 per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles, and saddle in 

and Ide orticles sosy ENR . $11, 105, 820 | sets or in verte, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief 
Schedule H, wines and liquors. — 462,001, 856 | value of leather, shall pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem.” 
Behetule' Iy subs oo re 106, 742, 646 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The concurrent resolution will 
lie over and be printed. 


PROPOSED TAX ON YACHTS. 


in ee 579, 850, 322 


This leaves a balance of increases which are not on articles of luxury 
of $272,662,203. 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. President, to have voted against the 
bill and defeated its passage through the Senate in the first 
instance, it occurs to me, would have been unwise. It would 
have been interpreted by the country that the Republican party 
was incapable of accomplishment or to do the task assigned it. 
It would have meant, it seems to me, disorder and political 
chaos in a party sense. The Republican party was intrusted 
by the country to do its duty in this particular. The country 
repudiated the promises of the opposition in the last national 
election and confided this supreme responsibility to a Repub- 
lican Congress and to their leader, the President of the United 
States. 


Mr. LODGE. I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement from the Commissioner of Navigation giving a list 
of the yachts which will be affected by the new yacht tax and 
the probable revenue to be derived from that source, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


1,942 3, 

Had the bill failed then, or should it fail now, it occurs to me, 1,823 321 
there would be little hope of a successful solution of the ques- 5 — 3 
tion during the present Congress. I felt the wise course was 1,647 11,529 
to vote for the measure in the first instance, which meant pass- 1,607 11,249 
ing it one step further on its course to completion, and that it — 11,011 
should be thrown into conference. I believed as a result of the eet erect net Claman Ns 1.227 eee 
conference the bill would be made to more nearly meet the - 1,097 7.679 
demands of the party and comply with the spirit and intent 1,091 7,637 
of the platform. As a result we have the completed bill before — fen 
us, It is supported by a large Republican majority. It has = > 818 5.726 
the approval of the President, who was the standard bearer 8 3 — Diana > 785 5,495 
of the party in the last campaign and is now its leader. He | John L. Livermore. UU] Venetian — su 
feels its provisions are in compliance with the party platform | Mrs. O. B. J 540 3.780 
and the pledge he, as well as the party, made during the = ©. Aone 527 3.699 
campaign that led to his triumphant election. To defeat the | P T. alan ot s 
measure would disorganize the party, destroy the possibility] Eamund Randolph Apache. re 3 
of a successful administration, and overwhelm it in the first rae eee Towle 447 3,129 
great measure the party has undertaken with the active coop- | W. S. imer 443 3,101 
eration and help of the President himself. Fred H. Stevens 2.982 

Mr. President, the proposed measure in the different stages Alex 5 2.947 
through which it has passed has received careful, painstaking, | Fred Gallatin .... Riviera 2,840 
and patriotic consideration, involving as it does matters of such C ²˙ E RO! PERI APRS RS 185,703 


tremendous importance to the welfare and prosperity of our 
whole people that now as completed, I hope, gives expression 
to the party pledge and will meet as near as may be with the 
approval of the country, do justice to every interest, and bring 
prosperity and unmeasured development to our whole industrial 
and commercial life. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1909, and for other purposes. z 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 9135) to raise revenue for 
the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President, 


jf D SS 

Besides the above, Americans own about 50 smaller foreign-built 
yachts, on which the annual tax will range from $75 to 82.800, 
amounting to about $50,000 more, or, in all, about $235,000 annual 
revenue from this source. 


THE TARIFF, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I submit a proposed amendment 
to Senate concurrent resolution No. S. I ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I rose to moye an executive 
session. 

Mr. BACON, I hope the Senator from Illinois will withhold 
that motion, 
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Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator to withhold it until I 
can present some business. 


Mr. CULLOM. I will withhold it until some formal business 
can be transacted. I am, however, very anxious to get an ex- 
ecutive session. 

Mr. ELKINS. I will not oppose an executive session. I was 
going to speak this afternoon. I want to speak first to-morrow 
morning if I can get the floor. If I can take the floor now for 
that purpose, I should like to do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELKINS. I should like to have this settled first. If I 
have the floor to go on with my speech to-morrow, I will yield 
to the Senator from Illinois to move an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia occupies the floor and yields to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from West Virginia can not 
claim the floor to-morrow as a matter of right. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to have an executive session 
this evening for the purpose of disposing of a lot of nomina- 
tions for I may be called away at any hour, and I should like 
to dispose of the matters which are in my charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Illinois yields temporarily to the Senator 
from North Dakota. é 

Mr. CULLOM. And I also yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Illinois yields for the 
transaction of morning business, I understand. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield first to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance, I report 
a joint resolution and ask that ft may be printed and lie on 
the table. ð 

The joint resolution (S. J. R. 42) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August —, 1909, was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 

printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I ask leave to offer an amendment which 
I ask may be read. It is an amendment to the joint resolution 
just reported by the Senator from North Dakota, and I hope the 
Senator from North Dakota will accept the amendmeht. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add as an additional section 
the following: 

re S following the - 
Sec. 3. On and after the day fo g 9 A this act bag 


for cotton, my cloth, and similar fabr ble for coverin, 
Sakon shall, haat immported into the United States, be exempt trees 
duty. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
printed and go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from North Dakota, I under- 
stand, accepts the amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I accept the amendment so far as I am 
able to accept it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understood the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCumser] to report a joint resolution on behalf of the 
committee. Then the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLav- 
RIN] offered an amendment, which the Senator from North Da- 
kota accepted. Do I understand that the joint resolution as 
proposed to be amended is accepted by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will say that as far as I am concerned 
I have no objection to the amendment, and I accept it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to have an expression from the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. I wish to know if the 
Finance Committee accepts that amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Comans] is 
ready to go on, and we can come back to legislative session 
after the executive. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is all right. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why not take a recess until 8 and have a 
night session? 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator from Georgia desire to 
have me yield to him for any purpose? 

Mr. BACON. I ask leave out of order to submit a report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the report will be received. 


COURTS IN GEORGIA, 


Mr. BACON. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11797) to attach 
Ben Hill County to the Albany division of the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia, to report it favorably without amendment. 
It will not take more than a minute to pass the bill. It relates 
to the administration of the courts, and I ask that the bill may 
have present consideration. The bill has already passed the 
House. It passed the House at the present session. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield for that purpose, if it does not lead 
to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, o*- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF, 


On motion of Mr. Loper, it was 

Ordered, That 1,000 additional copies of the 9 tariff bi 

passed by the two Houses be printed for the use of the Senate. 
THE TARIFF. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. With the indulgence of the Senator from IIli- 
nois, I wish to give notice that I will expect to address the 
Senate immediately following the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] to-morrow morning. 

Mr. CULLOM. Now, if there is no further legislative busi- 


ness 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think we ought to have some kind of an 
understanding with respect to the future sessions of the Senate. 
There are several addresses yet to be delivered. The vote is to 
be taken at 2 o’clock to-morrow. I do not believe that they can 
be delivered between 10 and 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There ought to be an agreement now about 
the division of time between the two parties, the friends and op- 
ponents of the bill, as to the speeches that will be made. I 
would suggest that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] or 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Barrer] have charge of the last 
and that we divide the time, the last two hours before the vote 
to-morrow to be divided between the friends and opponents of 
the measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Who will control this time? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The chairman of the committee, I suppose, 
will control it on the one side and the Senator from Texas or 
the Senator from Virginia will control it on the other side. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That could hardly be done, because the Sen- 
ators upon the other side can not properly administer any such 
rule for the Republican Senators who desire to speak against 
this measure. 9 

Mr. ALDRICH. I assume that they certainly could com- 
municate with each other. I suppose the Senator from Texas, 
for instance, if he has charge on the other side, would be glad 
to communicate with the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I am concerned, with the greatest 
regard for the Senator from Texas, I do not want to commit my 
side of this matter to Democratic managenrent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been usual in matters of this kind to 
have some agreement about a division of the time. As there 
seems to be a large number of Senators who want to speak to- 
morrow and not to-day, I think we had better haye an under- 
standing between the friends and the opponents of the measure. 
If the Senator from Virginia is willing to have the Senator 
from Iowa named with him to control the opposition to the bill, 
I have no objection to that. f 

Mr. CUMMINS. So far as I am concerned, I intend to try to 
take care of myself. I do not want any management of that 
kind controlling my speech. I speak from possibly a different 
standpoint with respect to the measure. 

Mr. BAILEY, I suggest that the time be divided into three 
parts: That the chairman of the committee control the part 
allotted to the friends of the bill; that the Senator from Virginia 
control the time allotted to the Democrats in opposition to the 
bill; and that the Senator from Iowa control the part allotted 
to the Republican Senators who are opposed to the bill. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. ‘That, of course, would give the opponents of 
the bill two-thirds of the time, but I do not object to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not accept the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was willing to perform that office for the 
Senator from Iowa, but I understand that the Republican Sena- 
tors will oecupy their own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotterre] may control the time allotted to the Republicans 
who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not believe that those who are grouped 
upon this side of the Chamber, and who have views against the 
bill, could so arrange the matter. I do not think that any of 
them desire to speak at any great length. I am perfectly willing, 
and have been all day long, to go forward with what I have to 
say. I have simply been waiting my opportunity. I trust that 
the sessions of the Senate will continue until we have a reason- 
able chance fo be heard. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would it suit the Senator from Iowa—— 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I was going to 
suggest 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me make a suggestion. I think we prob- 
ably could agree to a night session, and that might accommodate 
everybody. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But so far as I have been able to discover 
nobody wants to speak this afternoon or to-night. 

Mr. DANIEL. I beg leave to say that the statement of the 
experts who represent the minority is in the hands of the 
Printer. It will be here as quickly as the Printer can deliver it. 
I have a portion of the statement already. Of course, it can be 
used hereafter. I do not propose to make any general state- 
ment about the tariff. I think it is too late for that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope to have an opportunity before we get 
through, after the discussion is practically over, to answer any 
criticisms which it seems to me ought to be answered, and to 
make a very brief statement as to what the bill accomplishes, 

Mr. DANIEL. Of course, the Senator should have that op- 
portunity. I shall seek, in as few minutes as I can, to correct 
what were some errors in the chairman’s statement day before 
yesterday. I shall not provoke anything more that is contro- 
yerted. T have made my statement. 

Mr. CULLOM, I had the floor to move an executive session, 
This question came up as to the division of the time, and I am 
embarrassed to know whether to make the motion or not. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It will take but a moment to settle this 
matter, I think. 

Mr. CULLOM. I want to have an executive session, because 
I may be called away at any time, and I wish to get rid of the 
executive business now in my charge. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I hope the Senator will withhold the 
motion for just an instant. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not desire to interfere with the business 
of the Senate in reference to the tariff bill. 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the Senate adjourns, I wish to call up 
the resolution in which there is asserted a rule of the Senate. 
I came here a free man and a free Senator. I will not go out 
a slave Senator if there are enough free men in the Senate to 
proclaim their own and my freedom; and I hope that by unani- 
mous consent the Senate will show respect enough for its own 
order, and for the rules of the Senate Manual, drawn in accord- 
ance therewith, to proclaim it. That is all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I should like to 
suggest 

Mr. DANIEL. I will call it up now and ask unanimous con- 
sent, if it will save time. I do not suppose—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall not consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator from Rhode Island, in the 
event any unanimous consent is agreed upon, that the last two 
hours to-morrow, or the two hours preceding 2 o’clock, shall be 
devoted to speeches not exceeding ten minutes in length. 

Mr. ALDRICH (to Mr. Surra of Michigan). Make it 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood objec- 
tion was made to the unanimous consent asked for by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator will let us dispose of 
this matter, if we can. 

Mr. CULLOM. I thought it was about disposed o 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; I did not eee ee eee 


Mr. CULLOM. I withdraw the motion, for the purpose of 
getting the matter concluded. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I may be permitted, I will move that when 
the — adjourn this afternoon it be to meet at 8 o’clock 
to-night. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is not in order now. I think we had 
better dispose first 

Mr. BAILEY. It should be a motion for a recess, because 
within the time—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator’s suggestion will be 
agreed to, if it is to be 

Mr, GALLINGER. I objected to the Senator’s request for 
unanimous consent and will object to the radical departure 
from the rules of the Senate, adopting the methods of another 
body whereby we are going to parcel out time, and I will ob- 
ject to any unanimous consent on that point. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it has been done in the 
Senate, within my knowledge, quite a good many times; and I 
do not see how it is possible otherwise, under the circumstances, 
to have an equitable division of the time of the Senate be- 
tween the friends and the opponents of this bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have not had an equitable division 
up to the present time, and it seems to me that the Senators 
who have consumed the most of the time for the last three 
months now desire to censume the remainder. We can 
easily take a recess and have an evening session, and then we 
ean limit the speeches. I would limit them to two minutes; 
but if they must be ten minutes, let ten minutes be the limit, 
and then every Senator that wants to be heard can be heard 
to-morrow. I do not want to occupy even two minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. Make it fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I request that the time to-morrow be 
divided into ten-minute speeches. 

Mr. ELKINS. Make it fifteen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ten is long enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island requests that 

Mr. ALDRICH. That the debate on the conference report be 
limited to ten-minute speeches. 

Mr. DANIEL. I object. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I object also. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do the Senators object to any limitation? 

Mr. DANIEL. We have not come to to-morrow yet. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am in favor of a night session, and I be- 
lieve that matter ought to be determined then. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator from Rhode Island will 
yield to me for a moment, I suggest that we can go ahead to- 
night, and then, as we draw near the conclusion of the evening 
session, we can understand better what limitation to agree upon 
for to-morrow. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that at half-past 5 the Senate take a recess until 8 o’clock this 
evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asks unanimous consent that at half past 5 this afternoon the 
Senate take a recess until 8 o’cloek. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and that order is made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other pu ý 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I want just a moment of the 
Senate’s time. I suppose I am really what might now be called 
an old-fashioned protectionist.” I have always believed that the 
doctrines of the Republican party were that we should provide, 
through suitable revenue duties on imported articles, sufficient 
funds to pay the running expenses of the Government and to 
protect the workingmen of this: country against the poorer-paid 
labor of Europe. We have, Mr. President, 26,000,000 laboring 
men in this country who have nothing but their labor to sell. 
You might call it their “ raw material,” and I have always felt 
that it was the duty of those of us who are in a position to 
make laws and legislate for the good of our country to do so 
in such a way as to give to these men of brawn the bést market 
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in which to sell their commodity; that is, their labor. In order 
to do this, Mr. President, I think it is our duty to keep out goods 
made by the cheap labor of Europe. In the reduction in the 
duty on many articles in this bill I fear we have endangered 
the welfare of the laboring people of this country. 

If the principle of protection is right—and I have always 
believed it was—then it is just as essential that I should vote 
for a duty on shoes or a duty on cutlery for those who manu- 
facture these articles in New England as it is for me to vote for 
a duty on coal, oil, lumber, and other commodities in my. State. 
My observation has been that where the Government of the 
United States has put a protection upon a certain line of manu- 
factured goods and has allowed the inventive genius of the 
American people and the mechanics to perfect machinery and 
lessen the cost of production, it has always resulted in the 
lowering of prices to the consumer. The fact that American 
machinery is being shipped to Japan to make shoes, the fact that 
cutters who are familiar with the styles and shape of the shoes 
made in this country have been sent to Germany, makes me fear- 
ful that in a few years the labor engaged in producing shoes 
will have to look for other occupations. The fact that we re- 
duce the duty on iron ore will enable the ore from Cuba and 
from Spain to come into this country, and the miner of iron ore 
in Michigan, Minnesota, and other States will be looking for 
work in other fields than those of ore mining. The reduction 
of the duty on lumber of all kinds, in my opinion, will compel 
those who are working in the forests of Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and other States to go to Canada in order to find perma- 
nent employment. 7 

It should be our duty as good Americans and as good Repub- 
licans to see to it that our fellow-man in this country, who has 
nothing but his labor to sell, should be given the highest market 
possible in which to sell it, in order that he might be able to 
better care for himself, his wife, and children. 

Mr. President, the true position in which to place oneself is 
that of the other man, and then we should ask ourselves if the 
conditions were reversed what would we wish the other fellow 
to do for us? Those of us on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States may not have labor to sell, but we do have a responsibility 
to provide the best market for those who do have that com- 
modity for sale. Have we done so? Each Senator must answer 
for himself. As for me, I haye-no apology to make for any vote 
I have cast on this bill. I accept it as the best we can get under 
the present circumstances. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, before the Senator from West 
Virginia takes his seat, I want to ask him a question. There has 
been a great deal of talk and a great many statements in the 
newspapers about the demand for free raw material. It is said 
that there is such a growing demand that we ought to meet it 
and make raw materials free. I do not believe the Senator 
espouses that idea; but I should like an avowal from him 
whether he does or does not. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not, sir. Most emphatically I do not. 
There is no such thing as raw material. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the table, which I send to the desk, giving a com- 
parison of the conference rates of duty with the rates of the 
Dingley tariff law on such items as have been increased or de- 
creased in House bill 1438, together with a statement of the per- 
centage of increase or decrease in each instance, be printed as 
a document (S. Doc. No. 154). I may say that this table is 
compiled from a table published as an appendix to the speech 
of the Hon. Cuamp CLARK, of Missouri, made in the House of 
Representatives, July 31, 1909. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, and that 
order is made. 7 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Now I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a letter written by me to a public journal 
expressing my views upon the pending bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SENATOR WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH MAKES REPLY TO THE OPEN LETTER OF 
THE EVENING PRESS. 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Evening Press, June 21, 1909.] 


The Evening Press acknowledges the receipt of a letter from Senator 
WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH making reply to the open letter of the Press in 
its issue of June 15, and gladly prints the reply in full. In order to do 
full justice to Senator Smiru, giving his rep y a hearing fully equal to 
that of the critical letter, the Press to-day gives up its editorial columns 

him. : 
bear) much interest has been aroused throughout the State by the ques- 
tions which the Press por to Senator SmirH, as is evidenced by the 
copying of the editorial by many papers and the receipt of many letters 


of approval, that the Press feels gratified in being able to give to its 
readers the Senator’s full reply, knowing that ft 


will have careful 


consideration. Any comment on the reply which the Press may wish 
to make is reserved for to-morrow’s issue. The reply follows: 


The Evening Press, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


My attention has just been called to an editorial in your paper of the 
15th, and I have carefully read the same and have no hesitation what- 
ever in replying — ly and “fully” to your questions. 

I deeply regret, however, that while I was at home you did not see 
fit to call upon me for this information, which would have been readily 
forthcoming, thus avoiding any delay. 

It may interest you to know that I did not return to Michigan upon 
any political mission, eigen or otherwise, and all rumors to the con- 
trary are both misleading and unfair. However, public servants seldom 
ever escape criticism, and my long experience in public life, with its 
vicissitudes and burdens, imaginary and real, leads me to view with 
equanimity temporary misjudgment and captious fault-finding. 

The Evening Press during all of my public work has been most con- 
siderate and generous in its treatment, although I realize that we may 
not always have been in full accord upon the fundamental principles 
of political government, but I cheerfully concede the honesty and patriot- 
ism of your excellent staff, and desire to thank TZ publicly for your 

enerous words of commendation in the st and to express the hope 
hat my conduct in the high office which I now hold may entitle me to 
fair and just treatment at your hands. 

I am uncompromising in ny Sexo to the doctrine of protection 
to American industries and labor and have never in my life uttered a 
criticism upon that policy which, with all its faults, inequalities, and 
favoritism, has been the means of developing the natural resources of 
our 8 to the highest state of usefulness ever attained by an 
people in the history of the world. This policy has elevated the stand- 
ard of American citizenship, stimulated and maintained the highest 
wage for our laboy, resulting in a standard of living among all classes 
of our countrymen unequaled by the peoples of any other land. 

I helped in a modest yey: to frame the present Dingley tarif. While 
it is not perfect and was the result of compromise, it is founded in the 
basic principle of protection, and when poet 70 ess met with 
almost unanimous spacers among all classes of people. Since that 
time other countries have fashioned their laws after ours and in several 
instances have reaped rich reward in prosperity. 

I would not abandon the views I entertain regarding the efficacy and 
wholesomeness of this principle for any public office, no matter how 
high, and when my views thus exp fail to receive the approval 
of the people I represent, I shall lay down my public honors as cheer- 
fully and gens Se as I took them up. It is fortunate, however, that 
my record in public life is an open book. Every vote I have cast has 
been by the highest patriotism and loyalty to the people of 
my State, and I have no apology to make to anyone for my course, 
although I realize much difference of opinion exists upon important 
economic 8 and I have the highest respect for those whose 
views are in conflict with my own. 

I desire to answer your inquiries “fully ” and fairly. First you say, 
„Will you not take the opportunity to inform your constituents the 
part you have taken and are taking in the construction of the bill?” 

Yes, cheerfully, although I had supposed that your enterprising 
journal had not failed to chronicle my vote as cast and the reasons 

ven therefor. I do not favor the use by the American people of 

‘uropean-made goods when they can be produced at home and fairly 
purchased, even though the American cost is greater than the European 
cost, and every vote I have cast has at least this element of logic and 
patriotism in it. 

The Senate is engaged in revising the present law and not the House 
bill, and all the Members of the Michigan delegation in House and 
Senate are in practical accord in the work we are now doing, and your 
invitation impels me to answer for all of my congressional associates 
from Michigan, who are in substantial agreement upon the course we 
have taken. 

Your second question, “ Will you not inform them fully why you 
have labored so earnestly in the interest of the steel trust in denying 
to the independents free ore?” 

Yes, gladly and “fully.” We are now engaged in passing a bill to 
raise revenue for the 1 of the Government. The steel company, 
so called, has large holdings of iron ore in other countries than our 
own; while some of its largest stockholders, notably Mr. Schwab, 
formerly president of that N ng has recently acquired extensive iron 
deposits in Cuba, which he seeks to bring into this country duty free. 

ichigan is rich in iron ore, and thousands of our citizens depend 
upon that industry for their daily labor, while extensive communities, 
both towns and cities, are closely related to the continued development 
of this domestic industry. Everybody of intelligence understands that 
the steel manufacturers ere ia. practical agreement as to the price of 
their products, and Mr. Schwab, before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, even went so far as to say that the removal of the tariff 
upon iron and steel products would not affect the price to the con- 
sumer—presumably this witness knows the strength of his combina- 
tion, both here and in Europe—and Senators were face to face with 
the fact that free iron ore only meant that the Government would 
be deprived of the revenue to be derived upon imported ore for the 
benefit of Mr. Schwab and his associates, who would, with free ore, 
retain the duty otherwise collected for the people at our ports. 

The Bethlehem, Mr. Schwab's company, and other steel mills, it is 
estimated, will draw within the next two or three years from Cuba 
upward of twelve to fifteen million tons of iron ore annually. 

At the present rate of duty the Government would collect between 
four and five million dollars from him; but with the decrease so strenu- 
ously insisted upon, the duty will be reduced to 20 cents a ton from 
Cuba, under reciprocity; and notwithstanding this reduction, the duty 
will net the Government under the new bill, if this provision is re- 
tained, between two and three million dollars annually. 

Many Senators upon both sides of the Chamber voted to fix the duty 
upon iron ore at 25 cents a ton merely as a revenue measure. I would 
have voted to fix the duty at that rate if there had not been an ounce 
of iron ore in the State of Michigan; but when I received the earnest 
prayer of thousands of Michigan people, asking that a duty be main- 
tained in order that the price of labor in this country might not be re- 
duced to the scale prevailing in Canada, Sweden, and Cuba, to the great 
detriment of those who work in the iron mines of northern Michigan, I 
felt very sure that my course was justified; and it may be interesting 
to your readers to know that I have not received a single word of criti- 
cism from any citizen of our State for my course upon this schedule, 
while I have received scores and scores of letters from humble and un- 

retentious people thanking me for what I have done; and it may also 
be interesting for your readers to know that no officer, agent, employee, 
stockholder, or other persons connected or related to the steel company 
in any way has ever spoken or written to me about this matter. 


Con 


rompt 
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x 8 1 yoy ask, “ Why have you been so zealous a friend of the sugar 
rust, ete. ?“ 

‘The simplest and plainest answer to that question is that I have been 
one of its most uncompromising enemies. I have never seen a virtuous 
thing emanate from the su I hope the law will be unsparing 


in its j nt of these offenders t the public conscience. 
While I was a Member of the House of Representatives I struggled 
in every way in my power, in the face of its opposition, to throttle this 


y 
combination by the establishment of beet-sugar factories and refineries 
in every part of our country. Some of the fruits of our labors have 
already been realized. While there was an absolute monopoly in sugar 
refining in America when the Dingley law was passed, there are now 
80 refineries, 16 of which are in our own State. The farmer raises the 
beet, and the Michigan workmen refine it into granulated sugar. 
I know that the statement has often been made that the 


trust 
I have abundant evidence that this is 


many 
years advocated our incepeau, — one supply in order, first, that 


own course u 
t as a public official. I feel 
throws down and the sugar of Cu 


yi sure that if the bars were to be 
and Europe should come in at 
own the domestic in- 

tions 


h has supplied the domestic sugar consumer with this neces- 
ern which M at 4 Mess cost than ever before, would result—without 
domestic competition—in higher prices than our people are obliged to 


der present conditions. 
pey on ask pi Why bar out pure sugar regrow a rng ab g color, 


at od-for culinary purposes as the 
ess, ‘by means of a color Standard opera only to the advantage 
trust?” 

1 do not feel that this question could have been asked seriously. The 
readers of the can buy all of the unrefined brown sugar they may 
desire. More than a million tons is available duty free. The New 
Orleans Board of Trade sells 160,000 tons every year which does not 
go through refineries. The reason that all of the product from Louisi- 
ana and Porto Rico is not taken by the American le in its unre- 
fined state is because they prefer to have it clean and clear from sirup, 


moisture, and dirt when it can be obtained substantially at the same 
price ; yet the Louisiana sugar planter will be very glad to sell his raw 


sugar “slightly brown” in color to anyone who may desire it. The 
experience, however, of the W. correspondent of the 

Press serve as a warning, for in his own household the dis- 
cussion of the sugar quesfion Mr. Harvey thought he would experiment 
with the brown sugar propaganda and pu from his in 
Washington all the brown sugar he needed, pa. for it more per 
pound than pure granulated would cost. “Du or 
standard has no possible applica to any not taken thro’ the 
custom-house, and does not apply to or restrict the sugar trade of Louis- 
iana and our island ons—Porto Rico and Hawaii—in any way. 


Fourth. “ Why did you 8 announce that you would not vote 
for a cotton schedule which raised (Dingley) rates and then in the face 
of the conclusive evidence, submitted in open Senate, yote for the 


Aldrich tables?” 
The answer is plain; I said I would not vote to increase the rey 
rates on the cotton schedule. The Board of General Appraisers at New 
York, skilled in customs matters—bo ocrats and Republicans 
united in a written statement to the Senate that the rates were not 
increased by this bill. The Senators who know more about these sched- 
ules than anyone unfamiliar with their complicated details, in answer 
to my public question, said the rates were not increased over the Ding. 
ley law. Senator of whom the same question was asked, d 
the rates were not increased, and that he would not vote for an increase. 
I am well aware that several Senators made the statement that the 


experience in this branch of the customs 
Later, however, when Mr. Park- 
e other customs officials in a statement ae this 

lem, and 
if it had been 


necessary 

turers, and the only reason I made the statement that I did on the 
floor of the Senate, and which is perfectly consistent with my —.— 
was because the cotton spinners themselves, through Mr. Leggett, sta 
before the Committee on Ways and Means that no increase in duty was 
necessary to protect this market from foreign invasion. 

il] you not explain why in your course in this matter you 


You ask, “ 
have repudiated 8 of your and its leader, President = 
I was elected United States Senator before that platform was made, 


and my views upon the question of protection were well known both to 

President Taft and the ple of my State. In more than 156 

with President Taft I did not mention revision of the tariff, 

matter had been left to my own judgment general tariff revisio: 

not have taken place at this time; and yet, recognizing that the Presi- 
n fact committed to tariff re- 


ey rate, and others will follow. ections 
that have thus far been made and shall continue to vote for reductions 
wherever I feel that they can appropriately and safely be made without 
injury to American industries. 

You ask “if the proposet bill would result in raising more revenue 
than under the Dingley law now in force, does that not mean that the 
new bill puts additional burdens on the consumer?” 

I answer “No.” If the “ consumer” does not desire to contribute to 
the sum of money realized from customs duties on imported goods, he 
will not buy foreign-made goods, but will be content to patronize his 
neighbors and fellow-citizens in other walks of American production, 

thus avoid the ty of purchasin 


f products made abroad. 
Every prosperous country in the world restricts the importation of 
foreign products. This policy has made Germany and France prosper- 


ous and has greatly — 9 — and stimulated the industrial devel- 
opment of our neighbor, Canada. Surely the Evening Press will not 
VCC r our le to 
patronize the shops and manufacturers of Europe —at least, I shall not 
assent as Senator to such unwise 5 with the memory of the 
last attempt of revenue reformers still clearly impressed upon my mind. 

You ask, “How is Michigan labor benefited the importation of 
foreign laborers by the carload for work in the beet fields? 

I answer, Where do these laborers come from? Surely they must 
have bettered their condition, or they would not remain here. Many 
sections of our country are unable to get laborers either for the farm, 
field, or factory, clearly indicating that most of the American people, 
whether native or fo „ are employed. Admit the beet sugar of 
Germany and the raw sugar of Cuba free, and the laborers now this 
field, to which you have called attention, will return to their native 
lands as pe a y as they came. While these laborers are competitors 
in one field of occupation with other American citizens, they are cus- 
tomers in almost every other line of employment, and as such help to 
swell the total of our commercial greatness. 

i Zon 3 Is there not just as much money in other crops as there 
n hg 

I answer no. We have surplus wheat and ample agricultural prod- 
ucts. Every immigrant that comes to our shores tends to reduce that 
surplus, and if he does not in the work of producing wheat and 
enters some other line of Ame employment, his coming, if he is 
honest and frugal, tends to place our opia upon a more substantial 
footing than they might otherwise be 11 were engaged in the same 

ne work. our question suggests a very excellent reason in itself 
‘or the encouragement of the domestic beet-sugar industry. 

You say that “ When the cotton schedule was under consideration it 
was shown that some of the Massachusetts mills in 1907, when the 
importation of cotton fabrics was at the highest tide, paid as high as 
66 per cent dividends.” 

uestion was asked on the floor of the Senate and answered by 
Senator ban, who has nyar been regarded as a truthful man, that 
these extensive profits were the collateral returns which certain cotton 
manufacturers were g from the increased value of real estate 
holdings, which have made very profitable by the presence of thou- 
sands of operatives in the manufactur: communities. Does the Press 
think that it would be wise for Congress to undertake to equalize the 
profits of enterprises and good investments by removing entirely or 
reducing the tariff — cotton manufactures so low that the German 
cotton spinners could have easy access to our market? I read in the 
Senate the statement of the Augsburg iber of Commerce, a re- 
sentative German ization, which said that the labor cost in 
woolen industry in A is only 5 as that in 
the United States. ould the Press equalize this dissimilarity by 
remo customs duties? As a public servant I most emphatically 
decline to do so. 
ou ask, “ Why have you not championed the cause of the Michigan 
tanners in their struggle to avoid being annihilated by the beef trust?” 
I have championed their cause. I am outspoken in my opposition to 
the tariff on hides. I told the editor of your Peg many ago 
that I would not vote to place a duty upon hides, but I can not very 
well champion the cause of Mich ers in the 


te until the 
hide schedule is reach 


an 
uses of leather make it absolutel pare 1 to draw our hide su 
and I would not hesitate one moment to is 


from a larger marke 
meet in favor of this wholesome economic principle. 
ou a 2 + * are you so loath to help the furniture 


factories in your own city * * by granting slight reductions on 

duty on plate glass?” The answer to this question can best be 
made by the chairman of the furniture manufacturers committee, Mr. 
E. H. Foote, and his associates, who came to by rin, bean a few days 
ago, and not only found in me friend to their 
industry, but in perfect accord wishes and their 
desires. 
This is a 


You say I represent two and a half millions of people. 


great honor. ost of them are in profitable and remunerative 
employments. It is a delicate and difficult task to harmonize the tariff 
law so that each one will feel that his or her interest has been properly 


and appropriately safeguarded. We are doing our best with a most un- 
enviable task, and if the readers of The Press will be patient until their 
work is done and has met the approval of the President of the United 
States, I shall be quite satisfied that our course will not have been 
harmful to the people we represent. 


than to constru and when —— almost every roll call of the Senate 
I see these distinguished Senato 
Democrats, who opposed and denounced McKinley and Dingley in their 
lifetimes for their ultratariff views, and some of whom have already 
gone upon record many times fn favor of free trade in agricultural im- 
plements and other products of American labor, I wonder whether the 
men who have always preached protection find their present company 
wholly congenial. I have no doubt whatever that a spirit of rebellion 
against the present leadership of the Senate would have brought me in 
neral favor with those who have never been in sympathy with the 
Republican og of 53 or who have felt that some other sys- 
tem might de 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19, 1909. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, a few days since I presented to 
the Senate as an appendix to a short address which I then made 
to the Senate a statement of the yea-and-nay votes which had 
been cast during the progress of the consideration of the tariff 
bill. I now ask that that may be printed as a document (S. Doe. 
No. 153). : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KEAN. What is the request? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That the statement of the yea-and- 
nay votes during this session as prepared by the Senator from 
Georgia be printed as a public document. 
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Mr. BACON. They were submitted by me two days since as 
an appendix to an address which I then made to the Senate. 


Mr. KEAN. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
order will be made. 

The hour of 5.30 having arrived, the Senate stands in recess 
until 8 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and after some delay the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Bailey Clapp Foster Overman 
Beveridge Clay Frazier Page 
Bourne Crane Gallinger Penrose 
Brandegee Crawford Gamble Perkins 
riggs Cummins Heyburn Piles 
Bristow Daniel Hughes cott 
Brown Dick Johnson, N. Dak. Smith, S. C, 
Bulkeley Dillingham Jones moot 
urnham Dolliver Kean Stephenson 
Carter Fletcher McLaurin Warren 
Chamberlain Flint Nelson Wetmore 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. KEAN. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that the 
first order is that the names of the absentees be called. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. I should like to have the members 
of the Committee on Finance here. They ought to be present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Minnesota withdraws his motion for the present. 

Mr. NELSON. I withhold it. Let the names of the absent 
Senators be called. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of the Senators who have not yet answered to the roll call. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Srone answered to his name. 

Mr. CURTIS entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call, one less than a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum of the Senate is now 
present. If there be no objection, the order to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms will be annulled. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I suggest to the Senator that he with- 
hold the motion until later in the evening, so that we may de- 
termine whether it will suit the convenience of Senators, on 
account of the number of speeches which may have to be de- 
livered, to meet at an earlier hour than 10. To meet at 10 will 
give just four hours to-morrow; we can not until later know 
how many Senators will speak to-night, and it might produce an 
embarrassing situation. For example, if we should meet at 10 
o’clock- to-morrow morning and there are a number of Senators 
who desire to be heard, and it would be found that there would 
not be a quorum, as has been the case to-night, and we would 
waste half an hour, it would leave only three and a half hours. 
I think the Senator from Utah will see the reasonableness of 
deferring the motion until later in the evening. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I make the motion at this 
time is on account of the chance, I may say, of some one raising 
the question of the lack of a quorum, and if—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then make it 9 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there would not be a quorum present, we 
could only adjourn until 12 o’clock to-morrow morning, and then 
we would have only two hours. So I wanted to be absolutely 
certain that when we do adjourn to-day it should be to meet to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock. 5 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I concede the reasonableness of that, but 


I hope that the eloquent speeches we are about to listen to from 
various Senators will detain us all in our seats. If the Senator 
thinks that the chance is serious, I suggest that he make it 9 
o'clock. It would be too bad if we met at 10 and Senators 


would not want to come early and a quorum should not be 
here; and no harm will be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. We virtually had it understood 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the motion is not debat- 
able. I make that point. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. STONE. What is the motion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. -That when the Senate adjourns to- 
day it be to meet at 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. The ques- 
tion is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TANSAN MINERAL WATER. 


Mr. WARREN. I ask for a reprint, with corrections, of Sen- 
ate Document No. 124, this session, being a letter from Edward 
Bedloe, inclosing a petition asking for a removal of the duty on 
Tansan mineral water imported from Japan. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

THE TARIFF, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I know how futile it is to ad- 
dress the Senate at this time and under the circumstances that 
now surround us. Inasmuch, however, as I do not agree with 
the Finance Committee or with the conference committee, and 
inasmuch as it seems probable that I will not be in harmony 
with the majority of my Republican associates, I take this op- 
portunity to state the reasons for the conclusions that I intend 
to record in my vote upon the roll call. With respect to certain 
phases of my address, I am so desirous of saying not more than 
I mean nor less than I mean that I have put a part of it in 
writing. 

Mr. President, if I were asked by the senior Democratic 
member of the conference committee, “Is the tariff bill now 
before us better than any tariff bill that could be framed upon 
the principle of duties levied for revenue only?” I would un- 
hesitatingly answer, Les.“ 

If I were asked by the senior Republican member of the con- 
ference committee, Is this bill better than the existing law?” 
I would be compelled to pause and seriously reflect before I 
could make reply. I am willing to admit, glad to admit, that, 
considering the schedules alone, I believe the bill upon which 
we are about to vote is a little better than the Dingley Act; 
but when other features of the measure are taken into con- 
sideration, I gravely doubt whether it is any improvement 
upon the existing statute. 

My vote, however, will not be determined by any such nice 
and delicate distinctions. I am opposed to the conference re- 
port and to the bill which it embodies because it is not such a 
revision of the tariff as I have expended the best years of my 
life in fighting for and is not a fair and reasonable performance 
of the promise of our platform. This is not a court of bank- 
ruptcy, and I am not willing to accept ten cents on the dollar in 
discharge of the obligations of the Republican party. It always 
has been, and is now, a solvent organization, and it is not only 
able, but its rank and file will insist upon paying its debt in 
full. Its pledges will be redeemed at par, and although the 
blindness of some of its leaders may at this time postpone the 
day of redemption, I shall await with patience, confidence, and 
serenity the hour at which it will keep full and complete faith 
with the American people. 

I have witnessed with the deepest interest the controversy 
between the President and the conference committee, and I take 
this opportunity to express my admiration and applause for the 
courage and persistence of the President in attempting to secure 
and, to a degree, in securing lower rates in the range of dispute 
between the House and the Senate, although I do not agree 
entirely with him upon all the items of his demand. The range 
was very narrow, and the President has done all that one man 
could for the betterment of the bill. I do not doubt that if he 
had determined these duties from beginning to end and his un- 
restricted decision were embodied in the report now before us 
it would receive my enthusiastic support. I say this with the 
full consciousness that he will sign the bill and that it will 
become a law with his assent. I recognize that there is a fun- 
damental difference between the veto power and the voting 
power. An Executive ought not to veto a measure simply be- 
cause he would have voted against it had he been a member of 
the legislative body that passed it. When he signs the bill, by 


that act he says only that it is a constitutional exercise of leg- 
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islative authority, and that it is not so subversive of a vital 
public policy as to warrant the substitution of his will for that 
of Congress; but if I should vote for it, I must be able to say 
that within the fair limits of concession and varying views it 
embodies my opinions respecting the subject with which it deals. 

The question that I must now answer is not whether we 
should continue the doctrine of protection, for it is already a 
part of the law of the land, and I earnestly hope and profoundly 
believe that it will always continue our economic and industrial 
corner stone. It is not whether I believe this bill is in some 
respects better than the Dingley Act; but it is whether I am 
willing to abide by this revision during the ordinary life of a 
tariff law, and take it as the fruits of the long campaign for a 
reduction in duties and as the fulfillment of the declaration of 
my party platform. 

For eight years I have been advocating a revision. With me 
it has not been an agitation merely to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the country. During all these years, in season 
and out of season, through good and evil report, I have been 
appealing for a reduction of the tariff along definite lines and 
to accomplish a definite purpose. I have always admitted that 
with respect to those commodities of which we are capable of 
supplying the home demand, duties, however high, do no harm 
so long as there exists effectual competition between our own 
producers; and I repeat that admission now. I have seen, how- 
ever, competition in the most important fields of production 
grow weaker and weaker, until it has been easy to perceive 
that with many things prices have not been fixed by the funda- 
mental and essential law of commerce, but have been fixed by 
the arbitrary will of the producer, and solely with reference to 
the utmost profit that trade would bear. Under these condi- 
tions it seemed to me that excessive duties would necessarily 
become a shield for avarice and greed. It seemed to me that 
duties should be so adjusted as to prevent the domestic producer 
from raising his price above a fair American level without ex- 
posing himself to foreign competition. I have never advocated 
reyision to increase importations, for I hail the day when we 
will fill our markets with every commodity that a bountiful na- 
ture and an energetic manhood enable us to produce; but the 
fear of importations when prices are unduly advanced should 
be preserved, if we would curb the tendencies of modern times, 
These were the only reasons known to me for a revision of the 
tariff; and I will never vote for a revision that does not follow, 
or attempt to follow, these lines of economic thought, for if 
they are not observed a revision is not only useless, but a crime 
against the peace and quiet of a great industrial community. 

The platform announced at Chicago recognized not only the 
letter but the spirit of the demand. There is but one standard 
of duties which will accomplish the result I have tried to de- 
scribe. Duties are fixed at the proper point when the domestic 
producers can enter the domestic markets upon even terms with 
their foreign competitors and hold these markets at a fair pro- 
ducers’ profit. If it were not the purpose of the Republican 
party to lay such duties upon imports as would at the same 
time protect the domestic producers from inequalities of condi- 
tion and protect the American consumer from prices established 
without domestic competition, then my mind has lost its power 
to understand the history of recent years or grasp the meaning 
of my mother tongue. 

The criterion of protection, to which we are all pledged, was 
promulgated solely to insure duties that would at once prevent 
unfair competition from abroad and unfair combinations at 
home. So interpreting the platform of the party of which I 
am a member, I will never vote for a revision that does not 
attempt, at least, to carry its mandate into effect. 

My brother Senators will, I am sure, acquit me of an intent 
to impugn their motives, although I take the liberty of criticis- 
ing their judgments. I grant them all the honesty I claim for 
myself. They will therefore understand that I am not impugn- 
ing their purposes or their patriotism when I say that the ma- 
jority, which favors the duties of this bill, and the Finance Com- 
mittee, which has given expression to this revision, have scouted 
the danger out of which the demand for revision arose, have 
ignored the only beneficial object which a revision can accom- 
plish, and have repudiated the rule for the measurement of duties, 
which to me is as obligatory as any article in the party faith. 
The Finance Committee, composed as it is, holding the opinions 
which a majority of its members do, could not propose such a 
revision of the tariff as, in my judgment, the needs of the people 
require and our platform promises. They undertook the task— 
and I do not speak lightly, for it has been hour after hour 
forced into my own mind against my own desire—believing that 
there was no necessity for lowering the duties, and they have 
made such reductions only as seemed to be necessary to satisfy 
what they felt was no more than a baseless and senseless clamor, 
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They do not look at public affairs from the standpoint occupied 
by those who have insisted that as between foreign competition 
and domestic monopoly the former should be preferred. They 
see no menace in the extinguishment of trade rivalry. From a 
committee so constituted, and from a majority in sympathy with 
it, the revision for which I have been hoping, and for which I 
believe the party declared, was no more possible than it would 
have been to drive John Calvin into an abandonment of the doc- 
trine of infant damnation. 

We are all fallible. The committee and the majority may 
be right and I may be wrong; but even as they could not adopt 
a revision along the lines for which I have been contending, no” 
more can I vote for a revision which repudiates every reason 
I have ever given for a reduction of duties upon imports. There 
remains but one tribunal to which we can appeal for final deci- 
sion,.and I go confidently once more to ask judgment at the 
hands of the Republican voters. 

I do not intend to present in detail my objections to the sev- 
eral paragraphs of the bill. I shall take them up somewhat 
generally, and for the purpose only of establishing my propo- 
sition that the changes made in them do not accomplish any- 
thing substantial toward the object, and the only object, that 
a revision of the tariff should have in view. 

The first schedule in this bill relates to chemicals, oils, and so 
forth. It may be, probably is, a trifle lower than the Dingley 
law. I believe there is some reduction in Schedule A. I have 
not had an opportunity, in the midst of other work which 
seemed to me to be imperious, to investigate with regard to the 
difference in the cost of producing these chemicals and these 
oils here and abroad, and I pass that schedule with the grant 
that there is a slight reduction in its duties, 

Schedule B embraces earthenware, china ware, glass, and 
glassware, marble, stone, and the like. This schedule, notwith- 
standing the tables I have seen prepared, both by Republicans 
and Democrats, is increased as compared with the Dingley law. 
There is no reduction in the duties of Schedule B. There are 
changes in some of its items, reductions in some of its items; 
but I say now—and I shall be prepared to defend this state- 
ment, although it is utterly impossible for me to enter upon 
the consideration of its details to-night—that the duties of Sched- 
ule B have been increased rather than decreased. There is a 
trifling reduction in the duties upon common window glass. I 
did all that I could in the passage of the bill through the Sen- 
ate to secure a substantial lowering of the duties upon this 
commodity. 

I succeeded only in a very slight degree. But even that de- 
gree disappeared in a great measure under the melting influ- 
ences of the conference committee, and now the change is so 
inconsequential that it would require a magnifying glass to 
discern the difference between the duties upon some of the sizes 
of common glass and the duties of the Dingley law. 

In plate glass, with respect to the two smaller brackets, so- 
called, the duties have been increased 25 per cent above the 
Dingley law, and while it is true that the duties upon the 
very highest class or largest size of plate glass haye been re- 
duced, the reduction is entirely immaterial, because no manu- 
facturer of glass in the United States ever did or ever could 
take advantage of the absurd duty of 35 cents a square foot 
upon plate glass. 

So, without going into details, I want to record it as not 
only my judgment, but as my unqualified statement, that there 
has been no reduction in the duties upon the multitude of 
articles in Schedule B which enter into the life of the people 
of this country. 

I pass now to Schedule C. It is the schedule which relates 
to metals and their manufactures, and with regard to this 
schedule and with respect especially to what is known as 
“tonnage steel,” there has been a marked reduction of the 
duty. 

There is no other schedule in the bill which indicates re- 
ductions comparable with Schedule C, and notwithstanding it 
is so, I declare, knowing the responsibility I assume when I 
make the declaration, that so far as the people who buy iron 
and steel are concerned, they would have been quite as well 
off if there had been no reduction whatsoever. I will as 
briefly as possible explain why I believe that the Congress might 
just as well have reenacted the Dingley rates upon iron and 
steel as to make the reductions which appear in the confer- 
ence report. 

As I said a few moments ago, the reason for reducing duties 
is to prevent either one interest or a combination of interests 
from raising the price aboye the fair American level without the 
fear of foreign intervention. There is no other reason for de- 
creasing duties; and these duties have not yet been brought to 
the point at which there is the slightest danger of foreign 
rivalry, even though the United States Steel Corporation were 
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to raise upon an average the prices of iron and steel $4 per ton 
above the prices that now prevail. 

Even while we have been debating, this vast monopoly—and I 
speak of it as a monopoly, because it is known to all men that 
it dominates and fixes the price of every pound of iron and steel 
sold in the United States—has increased the prices of some of 
its products, and this advance simply promises what we shall 
see in all its products in a very brief period. 

But there is no danger that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion will raise the price of these products to the point to which 
they could be raised under the duties of this law, because it 

“always has in view another restriction—the only one when 
competition disappears—namely, the fear of killing the goose 
that lays the golden egg. The United States Steel Corporation 
recognizes just one rule of trade, and it is intelligent enough to 
apply that rule sagaciously. It is to raise its prices only to the 
point where the demand will afford it the highest possible profit. 

I endeavored to show—and if figures and mathematics and 
reports can show anything, I did show—in the early part of this 
debate that upon the products of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration during the year 1908, the poorest year it has ever had, 
with prices lower than they have ever been, with demand less 
than it has ever experienced, it still sold its more than 6,000,000 
tons of finished product at $9 a ton more than necessary in order 
to realize a fair profit upon the capital actually invested in its 
enterprise. And yet we are enacting duties here that will enable 
this company, if it desires, to raise its prices upon the average 
$4 a ton more than prevailed in 1908, without the danger of 
foreign competition, and yet we console ourselves with the dream 
that this is a revision of the tariff for the purpose of protecting 
the American people against the greed and the avarice of such 
combinations as I have described. 

What use is it to reduce the duties unless you reduce them to 
the point where they will create the danger of foreign competi- 
tion, if prices are unduly advanced? I care to say no more 
about the reductions. 

I have here a table, which I shall ask to submit and have 
printed with my remarks, analyzing the duties that are now 
fixed upon the great products of the iron and steel business. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Table showing the duties upon the iron and steel business. 


Per ton. 
pe i a ea eRe 6 to $12 
2; Structural ‘steel = -___ 6 to $18 
3. Boller and other plate, iron and steel 6 to $12 
4. Anchors, forgings, etc__-___-_---_-_. Sa 20 u 
5. Hoop and band steel, etc. $6 to $14 
RE a | eee aS 83. 

7. Fish plates and splice bars — $6 
... nn $10 to — 
9. Galvanized iron or steel plates (excepting tin plates, ete.) $14 to $24 
10. Polished or planished plates, etc. 830 
11. ‘Tin: plates, te..ñ„ũ„n„ç„0vz ioaad 22 
12. In „ blooms, slabs, billets, bars, ete 3.50 to 8140 
re OR Ls OE i OSES TE $6 to $12 
14. Wire ~~~.---------~---—~------~----------~--.--~-. $25 up. 
15. Axles and axle blank $15 up. 
16. Bolts and blanks, ete 822. 50 
17. Cast iron pipe, ete 5 


18. Chains, etc. 
. Tubes, 


21. Wire nails 
22. Spikes, ete 

Mr. CUMMINS. I remember; and seeing before me the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Derew], who now gives me his atten- 
tion 

Mr. DEPEW. I have given it before. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reminded of the rather critical remark 
made by him some time ago concerning my address upon fron 
and steel. He wondered how it was that the United States Steel 
Corporation could sell its product at $9 a ton more than would 
realize it a fair profit, when the duty on steel rails was but 
$7.84 a ton. That may be mysterious to the Senator from New 
York. It would be very mysterious to anyone if steel rails were 
the only product of the United States Steel Corporation, but if 
he will reflect that the average duties upon the productg of the 
United States Steel Corporation under the Dingley law were 
more than $18 a ton, I think the mystery will disappear; and 
the average rate under this law—I am not attempting to ex- 
press it with absolute aceuracy—is more than $10 per ton, when 
everybody admits that the United States Steel Corporation is 
making its products as cheaply as they can be made anywhere 
on earth, and they admit at the same time that the so-called 
“independent producers” make their products for not more 
than $2 or $3 in excess of the cost of the products manufactured 
by the United States Steel Corporation. 

I should like some one to explain how we have accomplished 
any desirable result by bringing down these duties largely, as 
we haye, but arresting our energy and arresting our care at a 
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point that will still enable these companies, and especially the 
United States Steel Corporation, to lift its prices upon every 
product of its mills and factories $4 a ton more than they now 
are, and yet find a bulwark at every port of entry in the United 
States that will prevent the importation of a single pound or a 
single ton of foreign manufacture. 

Mr. DEPEW. Does that proposition apply to steel rails, 
which we now reduce 50 per cent? 

Mr, CUMMINS. It applies to steel rails along with all the 
others. Steel rails have now a duty fixed at $3.50 a ton, con- 
sidering a ton at 2,000 pounds; $3.92, considering the long ton of 
commerce. Steel rails are selling at $28 a ton. They have been 
selling at $28 a ton for many years. They will continue to 
sell at $28 a ton. They could raise the price of steel rails $1 a 
ton and still be immune from foreign competition. 

Mr. DEPEW. I am told by steel men that at $3.50 a ton 
Krupp can successfully compete east of the Alleghenies. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from New York undoubtedly, 
has been so informed by a steel man. I have no doubt of that. 
I do not, however, believe the statement, although I do not 
question the accuracy with which the Senator from New York 
transmits it to the Senate. 

I know something about the cost of steel rails, because it is 
one of the few subjects to which I have given all the study of 
which I am capable. 

Mr. DEPEW. Thanking the Senator for his tribute to my 
honesty and also to my credulity, would he believe anything 
any steel man might say? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would. I believe very much of the testi- 
mony delivered before the Ways and Means Committee, and it is 
upon that testimony largely that I make the statement I have 
just made. 

I venture the prediction that save in an exceptional instance 
now and then steel rails will not be imported so long as the 
price remains at $28 a ton, and that they would not be imported 
if that price were raised $1 per ton. 

The difficulty of the Senator from New York, and it is a diffi- 


-culty that I find is very prevalent, is that every product of 


the United States Steel Corporation is measured by steel rails. 
The duty is $3.50 a ton, and the duty upon other products of 
the mill greater in value, greater in quantity, greater so far 
as the commerce of the United States is concerned, is from 
$5 and $6 a ton to $40 a ton. The duties here are indefensible, 
and they will not accomplish the purpose for which this re- 
vision was undertaken, so far as steel is concerned. 

I have now said all I care to say in regard to the products 
But there is one product upon which the duty is im- 
mensely increased, which has done or will do the American 
people more harm, infinitely more harm, than the reduction of 
all the duties that are found in Schedule C. 

Under the Dingley law, the duty on structural steel of all 
kinds, structural shapes of all kinds, was $10 per ton; and be- 
cause one building in New York has been constructed of im- 
ported structural steel, imported, as I am informed, because 
our home mills could not and would not furnish the steel at 
the time the owners of the property desired it, simply because 
of that fact, the duty upon structural steel has been raised so 
that at $35 per ton for structural steel it is $16 per ton in duty; 
and if the price should go to $40 a ton, it is $18 per ton duty. 

The House fixed the duty at $6 per ton, and the Senate, in a 
very accommodating spirit, segregated the real heart of the 
structural-steel business by saying “but not assembled or ad- 
vanced beyond rolling, casting, and hammering,” describing in 
that way a product which no American consumer has ever 
bought, or ever will buy. 4 

Now, while I shall not stop to argue upon the details of it, 
because I recognize that it is simply my judgment being re- 
corded in this address, as to structural steel, the use of which 
is advancing more rapidly than any other form of steel, just as 
rapidly as wood bridges give way to steel structures, just as 
rapidly as brick buildings or stone buildings give way to steel 
structures, this commodity has been raised 60 per cent above 
the Dingley law and more than 100 per cent above the duty 
fixed by the House. 

I can not understand the blindness of men who will insist 
upon a duty of that kind, and, even if they thought the other re- 
ductions in the steel schedule were material, mar the effect of 
their work with such a gross injustice upon those who must 
buy this commodity in the future. 

Mr. DEPEW. Mr. President, just one word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. À 

Mr. DEPEW. As I have listened to the Senator's speech, he 
proceeds upon the assumption that my information has been 
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received from the officers of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. I have not heard from any offtcer of the United States 


Steel Corporation. So far as I am concerned, they seem to be 
indifferent as to what may be done. But my information has 
come entirely from the independent steel manufacturers of the 
State of New York, who have made no money in the last five 
years. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not know why the Sen- 
ator from New York inferred that I believed his communication 
had been with an officer of the United States Steel Corporation, 
but if he did so infer, while the inference was undoubtedly inac- 
curate, there must have been some great truth in what I am 
saying, even from his standpoint, that led him to the suggestion 
just made. That is the grain of truth in the attitude of the 
United States Steel Corporation toward the business as a whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am going to yield to the Senator from 
Utah, but I hope that I may be allowed to go on after that 
time, because I make the suggestion now that this is not the 
hour and the place to enter into a close discussion with regard 
to details. If I am wrong in what I say, there is a great tri- 
bunal which will enter its judgment against me. I now yield 
to the Senator from Utah. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator is mistaken in the present rate on structural 
steel, The present rate on structural steel is, I think, six- 
tenths of a cent a pound, or $12 a ton; and the Senator must 
certainly know that even at $12 a ton, the rate to-day, upon the 
Pacific coast last year there were 35,000 tons of structural steel 
imported. I believe fully, and I do not see how the Senator can 
feel otherwise, that with the rate of three-tenths of a cent per 
pound, or $6 per ton, upon structural steel valued at $18 per ton 
or under, the whole of the Pacific coast market will be taken 
away from the American trade. The present rate is $12. The 
rate in this bill is $6. At $12 a ton there were 35,000 tons im- 
ported to the Pacific coast last year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not intend to be tempted into a dis- 
cussion of the matter. The fallacy in the suggestion of the 
Senator from Utah has been exposed time and again during the 
course of this debate. I may be wrong, but my recollection is 
that the duty upon structural steel of all kinds, whether as- 
sembled or otherwise, in the Dingley law is $10 a ton, which, 
as I compute—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Five-tenths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which, as I computed it, means $10 a ton. 
Therefore the Senator from Utah is wrong in his premise. 
It is not $12 a ton, but $10 a ton. The House reduced it to $6 
per ton, or three-tenths of a cent per pound, and that included 
all kinds of structural steel, using exactly the language found 
in the Dingley law. But the Senate separated unfinished struc- 
tural steel from finished structural steel, and attached a duty 
of $8 a ton upon unfinished structural steel worth less than $19 
a ton and five-tenths of a cent, or $10 a ton, upon unfinished 
structural steel worth more than $19 a ton, I say there is no 
structural steel worth $19 a ton or less. It is an abuse of words. 
It is a deceit upon the American people. Pig iron is worth $17.50 
a ton in the United States at many times. I do not know just 
what it is worth now, but it is certainly now worth $16 a ton; 
and yet you tell me that there is a form of structural steel 
worth only $19 a ton. The statement refutes itself. Steel rails 
as they come straight from the rolls, punched only, a very in- 
expensive process, sell in the United States for $28 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Iowa further 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is speaking of the American price 
of pig iron. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am. 

Mr. SMOOT. And he is also speaking of the American price 
of structural steel. But he must remember this—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not speaking of the American price 
of structural steel. I have not spoken of any price of structural 
steel. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was speaking of the price of struc- 
tural steel, a form of structural steel as not being worth $19 
anywhere. I say to the Senator that on structural steel in a 
foreign country—and that is the place we have to take the price 
into consideration in placing duties upon it—there is a price of 
$19 per ton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I deny that statement, al- 
though I have no doubt the Senator from Utah believes it to 
be true. The difference between the Senator from Utah and 
myself is that we are not talking of the same thing. I do not 
speak of structural steel as the bar of steel as it comes from 


the roll. I am speaking of structural steel in the form in which 
the people of the United States who desire to use it buy it. 
You might as well speak of the value of a steel rail red hot, 
as it has passed halfway through the process of manufacture, 
as to speak of the kind of structural steel that is in the mind 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the kind of structural steel 
in my mind has been shipped to the Pacific coast, and I have 
a great many of the invoices in my office, showing that the 
steel does not cost at port of shipment $19 per ton. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not intend to argue 
the matter with the Senator from Utah. I know precisely what 
he means, but the people of the United States do not under- 
stand what he means. 

I know that there is an unfinished product, one that has 
only passed halfway through the process of manufacture, 
which may be bought in some of the markets of the world for 
$19 or $20 per ton. But it is not the structural steel named 
in the Dingley law; it is not the structural steel named in the 
pending bill as it passed the House of Representatives; and it 
is only because of the inordinate desire which has been dis- 
played from the very beginning in the Senate to lift these 
duties beyond any reasonable point and beyond the point of 
protection that it became necessary to separate this structural 
steel into an unfinished class, upon which you attach duties 
still higher than the House attached to the finished product 
and put the finished product, that which the people of this 
country buy, under the basket clause. 

I do not know whether the Finance Committee hoped that 
the duty which now falls upon structural steel would escape 
the notice of the public or not; but if it did not, why did it 
not say in the paragraph itself that all other forms of struc- 
tural steel should bear a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the importations show that there is 
over 90 per cent of the structural steel coming into this country 
that falls under the lower rate—that is, at three-tenths and 
four-tenths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this is no hour to even con- 
sider the prophecies of fhe Senator from Utah. I do not believe 
that they will be fulfilled. My purpose only is at this moment 
to show that instead of reducing the duties upon structural 
steel, or instead of leaving them where they were, as fixed under 
the conditions of 1897, we have raised the duties upon them, as 
I compute, 60 per cent aboye the Dingley law and more than 
100 per cent above the rate originally fixed by the House. 

There are many other things that have been raised in the 
metal schedule that I have not the time to consider. While in 
some instances we have reduced the duties upon cutlery, as a 
whole the cutlery schedule has been raised. You have given to 
manufacturers of the United States an unjust and unfair ad- 
vantage that they did not possess before. While you have not 
in most instances increased the nominal duties, and while in 
some instances you have lowered these duties, upon the whole 
there is less protection to the American consumer in cutlery 
against the avarice, if that avarice ever has an opportunity to 
gratify itself, of the American manufacturer than there was 
under the Dingley law. 

The duties upon watches in the metal schedule are set forth 
in very great detail. The duties on watches have been in- 
creased in some instances. As in the case of cutlery, the fixed 
ad valorem or the fixed specific in a few cases has been lowered. 
But mark my words: Those who control the watch business of 
the United States, by reason of the conditions—onerous, and in 
some respects ridiculous, conditions—that have been attached 
to the watch schedule, will find it easier to work their will upon 
the American consumer than they did before. 

Therefore, while I grant that there has been a marked reduc- 
tion in tonnage steel, but not such a reduction as will confer any 
benefit or any advantage upon the consumers of the United 
States, in other respects you have neutralized, you have over- 
come, all the benefits that from your standpoint you were giving 
to the people by these lower duties by raising the taxes upon 
structural steel, upon watches, and upon a great many other 
things that I could mention in this schedule had I the time to 
do so. 

I pass now to Schedule D, wood. The duty has been lowered 
upon boards, planks. I recognize that, and I am very glad of 
it. I acknowledge some benefit that will ensue to the consuming 
public on account of the reduction in the duties upon boards. 
They ought to have been free, simply because you can produce 
them in this country cheaper than they can produce them any- 
where else on earth, as I believe. But when a man does me a 
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partial favor I am willing to acknowledge it; and while; unless 
he isa bankrupt, T am not willing to accept any partial payment 
of a debt, yet I am always willing to give him credit fora good 
intention. 

But why did you increase the duty upon timber 50 per cent 
over the Dingley law? I wish somebody would answer that 
question; not now, but to-morrow, when those who believe that 
this bill ought to become a law will speak. Tell me why the 
duty upon timber was increased 50 per cent over the Dingley 
rate. In the Dingley law, timber squared by either hewing or 
sawing, or in any other method, bore a duty of 1 cent per cubic 
foot, the timber being 8 inches or more upon a side. 

When the bill came from the House to the Senate it was ob- 
served, and the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
called the attention of the Senate to it, that there had been 
carefully Interpolated the words “hewn or squared otherwise 
than by sawing,” excluding thereby all the squared timber that 
has been or could be brought into the United States, because 
in these days we do not hew timber, we saw timber. Upon the 
suggestion of the Senator from Minnesota the conscience of the 
Senate was so shocked that instantly those words were stricken 
from the proposed law, and the Senate adopted that paragraph 
saymg “timber squared, no matter how squared, 1 cent per 
cubic foot.“ It passed into the sacred precincts. of the confer- 
ence committee room, and there the zealous friends of a high 
duty upon lumber found their opportunity, and there were 
restored the words which had been wrought into the bill in 
the House and which had been stricken from the bill in the 
Senate; and it is now squared otherwise than by sawing. 

So every foot of timber that comes into the United States 
hereafter will come in not under the paragraph relating to 
timber; it will come in under the paragraph relating to boards. 
Aud what will be the duty? There are 12 feet of board measure 
in a cubic foot of timber. There will be 12 boards, and they will 
come in at the rate of $1.25 a thousand if they have not been 
finished in any way. And what is that rate? It is just 50 per 


cent more than 1 cent per cubic foot. Therefore you have done 


much to neutralize the benefit that you conferred upon the 
American people by reducing lumber. to $1.25 per thousand. 

And not only so, but you raised the duty upon shingles 663 
per cent, from 30 cents a thousand to 50 cents a thousand. I 
shall not stop to inquire into the justice of this increase; I am 
only trying to see whether we have revised this tariff in accord- 
ance with what I believe to be the spirit of the Republican party 
and in accordance with what I know to be the demands of its plat- 
form announced at Chicago. While Iam willing to say that there 
has been on the whole a little reduction in the lumber schedule, 
it is not that reduction which we even in the Senate believed 
should be made when the bill passed from our care into the 
care of the conference committee. 

Schedule E is the next schedule—sugar. I am not going at 
this time to detain you a single moment with respect to the 
merits of the duties upon sugar. I only want you to remember 
that we have reduced the duty upon refined sugar 5 cents per 
hundred pounds. There is no Senator who believes that this is 
a substantial reduction. There are many Senators who believe 
that there ought to be no reduction. I shall not present my 
views upon that subject. But while reducing the duties on 
sugar 5 cents per hundred pounds, how long, I ask my colleague, 
will it take a man to acquire 5 cents’ benefit out of that reduc- 
tion? He must eat sugar constantly for two years in order to 
be benefited. But I pass that. 

I complain more particularly of the determination upon the 
part of the Senate to preserve for the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company the differential which, as it is now crystallized 
into this law, will enable it to continue its campaign of dep- 
redation and fraud and crime. My complaint is that you 
have given no opportunity in this readjustment of the tariff 
schedule for the honest, the struggling, the independent sugar 
refiner, and of course have not benefited in any degree the 
sugar producer. It will not be claimed by anybody, I am sure, 
that we have revised the sugar and molasses tariff downward. 

Schedule F relates to tobacco. I do not know anything 
about tobacco. My friend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bevermer] knows all there is to know about tobacco. But 
T believe it is not claimed that we have reduced the duty on 
imported tobacco. That, at least, is not suggested, although I 
have heard my distinguished friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BULKELEY] complain a little about a supposed 
invasion of tobacco from the Philippines. I pass that schedule, 
because it has not been revised downward, and there is no 
pretense that it has. 

Schedule G comprises agricultural products and provisions. 
I wish my friend from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] were 
here to sympathize with me at this moment. No one claims 
that there has been any revision downward in the agricultural 


schedule, I believe; but I have heard sighs: of discontent from 
this quarter in refleeting upon his want of success in revising 
it upward. I come from an agricultural region. I know that 
most of the duties upon agricultural products give the producer 
no benefit whatever. 

I am induced at this moment to tell you about what sort of a 
reception I will have when I get home. A day or two ago there 
came to me a paper published daily by a very distinguished Re- 
publican, who has made my life somewhat troublesome for the 
last few years; and this is the purport of the editorial. It said: 


Prepare for a reception for our distinguished junior Senator. He 
went about the 9 of Iowa for — — years storming for a revision 
of the tariff. e finally accomplished ambition and was sent to the 
Senate, where he has been talking most of the winter, much to the dis- 
gust of those who have heard him. He is about to return, and he car- 
Ties his trophy with him—tfree hides: ‘The thing that the Iowa farmer 
wants most is a reasonable duty on hides, and that is the only thing 
that he did not get. 


I pass the agricultural schedule, for there is no pretense of a 
revision downward. There is some suggestion of a revision up- 
ward, for I reflect that California will hereafter supply us with 
lemons taxed at a cent and a half a pound, as distinguished 
from the cent a pound that we formerly enjoyed. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. PERKINS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do, to both Senators. [Laughter.] 

Mr: WARREN. Before the Senator from Iowa gets to lem- 
ons, I should like to ask what his friend, who is preparing his 
reception at home, estimates the damage upon the trophy which 
the Senator from Iowa is to take home to the farmers of Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I did not know that the 
Senator from Wyoming was such a friend of hides, I should 
feel somewhat. reluctant to answer that question. I say in 
advance that I do not believe the statement. The editor says 
that I have taken away from the farmers of Iowa $5,000,000 
per annum. Although I voted against free hides and although 
I voted for a duty of 15 per cent after I had failed to reduce 
the duty to 10 per cent, while I have always been opposed to free 
hides, it has become my mournful fate to return to the bosom 


of my community wrapped only in free hides. [Laughter.] 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President : 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield 


The TICPE RESIDE 
to the Senator from C 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, in relation to lemons, I will 
say the duty on lemons is only about 54 per cent, only one-half 
of what it is on many articles to which the Senator has re- 
ferred. I think that which influenced the Committee on Fi- 
nance more than anything else in fixing the duty at a cent and a 
half a pound were the numerous petitions which came from Iowa, 
presented by the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Dotraver], ask- 
ing that a duty of a cent and a half be advocated by him and 
voted for in the Senate. It seems to me that that perhaps 
had more influence in obtaining the duty which is now fixed 
than any other influence which was brought to bear. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that many friends from Iowa 
have settled in California, and they are among our best citi- 
zens. When we placed a duty of 12 cents on raisins they were 
selling at from 10 to 15 cents per pound. ‘To-day they are sell- 
ing at 3 cents a pound, which has been brought about by their 
cultivation in California to such an extent as to supply the 
whole United States. We have had the same experience in ref- 
erence to lemons, The difference in the price of lemons pro- 
duced in California is only the difference in freight from Cali- 
fornia to the East and the freight charge from Sicily, southern 
Italy, and the islands of the West Indies to the United States. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, I did not intend to 
enter into a diseussion as to the merits of this increase, but I 
at least 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If my colleague will permit me, I think 
I ought to say that while undoubtedly these petitions repre- 
sented the heartfelt yearning of Iowa in respect to lemons, it 
was my misfortune to be compelled to present them after the 
transaction was over. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I know that Iowa is heartily 
for a cent and a half duty on lemons, [Laughter:] 

Mr. PERKINS. One of those petitions was from my friend’s 
own city of Des Moines. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes; I have three or four of them. I did 
not present them. There came with one of them such a pathetic 
letter that I had it not in my heart to present the petition with- 
out presenting the letter also; and the letter described so graph- 
ically the immense trouble which the writer had experienced in 
securing signatures to the petition that I felt it would neutral- 
ize to some extent the effect of the petition itself, and therefore 
T withheld it. [Laughter.] 
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But I am not to-night complaining of any duty. I am simply 
showing that duties have not been decreased; I am simply show- 
ing that this is no revision in the direction which I supposed 
we would take when we were assembled here in special session. 

I think also that there is a marked increase in certain com- 
modities manufactured by the cracker trust. I do not know 
why. I do not criticise it, but I find it in the bill. However, 
I pass the agricultural schedule with the statement that the 
duties have not been materially decreased and with the expres- 
sion of the belief that they ought to have been materially de- 
creased. I do not stand for unnecessary duties for the farmer 
any more than I do for unnecessary duties for the manufac- 
turer. They all ought to be judged by the same law; they all 
should be measured by the same standard. I have never fallen 
into the habit of believing that the farmer was less intelligent 
than the other citizens of the United States. I have never 
thought that he could be deceived by giving to him something 
that was of no benefit or advantage to him, in order that he 
might be reconciled to an invasion of his dearest privileges. So 
I think the farmers of the West will stand as firmly for a fair 
revision and reduction of their duties as they will insist upon a 
fair revision and reduction of the duties upon other products of 
the country. 

Schedule H relates to spirits, and even the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the bill has not yet said that there has been any 
serious reduction in the duty on spirits. I do not complain of 
that. I think the advances in that schedule are exceedingly 
wise, and I hope that they will be productive of all the good 
that is expected from them. 

Schedule I embraces cotton manufactures. We haye had more 
dispute with respect to cotton and its manufactures than upon 
any other subject, unless it is upon the sheep and the things 
that are made from his fleece. The duties on cotton and cotton 
manufactures have been increased. No one disputes that propo- 
sition. I do not intend to weary you by a submission of tables 
showing the extent of the increases. The duty on cotton manu- 
factures has been increased from the beginning to the end of 
the schedule; and I have received to-day and yesterday scores 
of telegrams admonishing me that the hosiery schedule has all 
the vicious qualities it had when it came originally from the 
other House to the Senate. I leave others to point out the 
particulars in which the cotton schedule has been advanced. I 
only summon it for the purpose of completing my catalogue 
and to find, if I can, this substantial, beneficial, downward 
revision for which we were assembled, and which seemed to be 
the object of our discussions in the last few months. 

Schedule J relates to flax and hemp and jute, and so on. 
There is a very slight decrease in some kinds of yarns which 
people do not use—I mean the consumers—to any extent, which 
are used only by the manufacturers. I pass them. This sched- 
ule stands practically as it was. There are more increases in 
it when measured by substance than there are decreases in it; 
and I stand here as the monument—a very mournful monu- 
ment—of one effort to reduce one thing in this schedule. 

Possibly some of you will remember how I wearied you with 
an effort to show the enormity of the paragraph which covered 
oilcloth and linoleum. I have never yet found a man who 
dared defend that paragraph as it was in the Dingley law or 
as it came from the other House to the Senate. Possibly, out 
of the kindness of their hearts, the Finance Committee granted 
me a little concession on linoleum, and there was an amendment 
adopted by the Senate which did reduce the duties upon oil- 
cloth and linoleum, and especially reduce the duties upon the 
lower grades of this generally used commodity; so that those 
who were not able to buy the highest priced goods would not 
be unduly burdened with a tax imposed at the custom-houses. 
I congratulated myself, and I was congratulated by many of 
my associates upon this signal victory. The schedule passed 
into the conference room, and it came from the conference room 
and is now in the bill with duties higher than they are in the 
Dingley law. Not only did my amendment disappear, not only 
was all the benefit I tried to secure for the people destroyed, 
but I had vastly better have left it alone, for it seems to me 
that out of pure desire to demonstrate that an advocate of re- 
vision such as I was ought to be uninfluential in the composi- 
tion of this bill, the conference committee has raised the duties 
above those which have been in force for the last twelve years. 
You can not, therefore, say that Schedule J is revised downward 
and that any of its excessive duties have been corrected. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I notice from the last 
publication of the Finance Committee, laid on our desks only 
a day or two ago, that the table represents that the present ad 


valorem duty is 43.72 per cent, and that the rate fixed by the 
conference bill is 40.87 per cent, which would indicate a reduc- 
tion of 3 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which is the most grievous mistake that 
could be made with regard to the subject; and it simply dupli- 
cates a great many other mistakes that are contained in that 
statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One other matter, Mr. President. Is the 
Senator from Iowa clear in his mind that when we imported last 
year $123,000,000 worth of foreign products under this schedule, 
there ought to have been a very great reduction, if any?. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I stated when I argued the 
point before the Senate that I asked for no reduction upon the 
higher grades of linoleum; and the higher grades were the 
grades imported, because the duties upon the lower grades are 
absolutely prohibitive. In some instances the duties upon the 
lower grades equal the entire price at which the product is 
sold in the markets of the United States. My objection is that, 
instead of preserving this amendment, which would at least 
indicate a purpose to protect our people against the possibility, 
or the probability, that our own product would be raised above 
a fair point, the conference committee has yielded to a demand 
from some source, and raised every kind and grade of duties 
higher than they were in the Dingley law. 

I do not make that assertion casually. I have given the 
subject the most careful consideration. I realize, of course, 
that I may be mistaken; but if I am mistaken, and it seems to 
be a material mistake, I hope that before this debate shall have 
closed some member of the Finance Committee will point out 
wherein I have fallen into error. I would enter into all these 
details now, but I have begun only, and shall continue only, to 
state my objections and my opinion with regard to these things. 

I now come to Schedule K, wool and its manufactures. Has 
there been any revision of the duties upon the manufactures of 
wool? Have we taken away from the woolen manufacturers 
the possibility, aye, the probability, of being able to lift still 
higher the prices of their products without danger from abroad? 
Not one letter has been changed in this bill respecting the duties 
upon these things. 

I have heard it stated here, over and over again, by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that the woolen schedule must remain 
intact. There were some changes made with regard to some 
wastes of wool, but, as I remember, there were no substantial 
changes made with regard to the duties upon manufactured 
wool. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was not my good fortune to hear the whole 
of the Senator’s statement, but I hope he has been more correct 
or nearer correct in the statements with reference to the other 
schedules than he has with reference to the woolen schedule. 
There are three changes in the woolen schedule, all upon the 
manufactures of wool—one upon woolen cloths, one upon woolen 
yarns, and one upon woolen tops—and no changes upon wastes 
of any kind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode 
2 point out the change upon woolen cloth and say what 
it is? 

Mr. ALDRICH. A change on women’s and children’s dress 
goods weighing over 4 ounces a square yard, being a reduction 
of 5 per cent; not a very large reduction 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But still a reduction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator will remember that I used the 
word “ substantial.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood the Senator to say that there 
have been no changes in anything except wastes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said “substantially unchanged.” I repeat 
it is “ substantially unchanged.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. What, in the Senator’s opinion, would be a 
substantial change? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am sure the Senator from Rhode Island 
will not claim that there has been any substantial revision of 
the woolen schedule downward. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I do not know what the Sen- 
ator would call a substantial change. The Senator, as I under- 
stand, is pursuing an argument to show that there has been no 
revision downward in this bill. As compared to the existing law, 
there are 500 items of reduction in the bill as it now stands 
upon the desks of Senators. I do not know what the Senator 
from Iowa expects or what the people of Iowa expect in the 
way of reductions. I trust that there have been no reductions 
which have established duties below protective lines. I do not 
understand that we are assembled here for any such purpose 
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as that. Perhaps the Senator from Iowa came here for that 
purpose; I did not. ‘There are 500 reductions in items in the 
bill as it now stands before the Senate below the rates in the 


present law. I do not know whether that, in the mind of the 
Senator from Iowa, is substantial or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That depends, Mr. President, if the Senator 
will allow me to answer at that point. Of course I can not re- 
peat the argument I have made during the absence of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I am very sorry he was not here, 
although I have no doubt he was better employed than in listen- 
ing to anything I could say; but I have named nearly all the 
reductions. I have not denied that there are reductions in this 
bill, a great many reductions. I am bringing these reductions 
to the test that, as I understand, the Republican party has 
established, and I am endeavoring to see whether they will ac- 
complish the object and the only object that I know of or of 
which I am conscious for any revision whatsoever. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What test does the Senator from Iowa 
think the Republican party has applied to tariff revision? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I see, Mr. President, that I will have to 
repeat my address—— 

Mr, ALDRICH. I hope not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And I will do so to some extent. I will 
tell the Senator what I think is the object that should be 
accomplished; I will tell him what I believe the Republican 
party intended that we should do. If we found that there was 
any duty here that more than measured the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, with a fair profit 
added, if we found that there was any duty here that would 
enable monopoly or combination to raise prices beyond and 
above a fair American level, we should bring those duties down 
to the protective point, so that our consumers would be them- 
selves protected by the fear of foreign invasion if our domestic 
producers lifted their profits above a reasonable point. That is 
what I understand to be a fair revision of the tariff. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It will be impossible for the Senator from 
Iowa, or any other Senator, or anyone outside of the Senate, 
to show that the schedules of this bill as they are now left are 
above a reasonable protective point; but reductions such as the 
Senator from Iowa has been voting for since this bill was before 
the Senate would destroy protection and reduce the rates below 
the protective point. That is not the purpose of this Congress, 
in my opinion. That is not what we were sent here for. We 
were sent here to make a reasonable revision of the tariff, 
haying in mind all the time the interests of the American peo- 
ple, the interests of the workingmen of the United States, and 
of the people who are engaged as employers, if you please, in 
our great industries, That is the spirit of the revision we haye 
made; that is the spirit of the revision which will go before 
the American people for their approval; and I am certain that 
it will receive that approval; that the Republicans and protec- 
tionists of Iowa will join with the protectionists and Repub- 
licans of other parts of the United States in the approval of the 
pending measure adopted by a Republican Congress and ap- 
proved by a Republican President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I said in the very beginning 
that this bill was better than any bill that could be framed upon 
any other than protective principles; better than any bill that 
could be framed upon the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only. 
That is about its only merit. I hope sincerely that next year 
the Senator from Rhode Island will come into Iowa; and I 
now extend him a most cordial invitation to help me convince 
the people of Iowa what is true, honest, fair protection to Ameri- 
can industries and American interests. I hope he will come 
there and join with me in the effort to make our laws so that 
we will preserve the rights of American laborers, not only fil- 
tered through their rapacious employers, but will help me put 
other safeguards around their privileges and around their 
homes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, if I have the opportunity I 
shall only be too glad to accept the invitation of the Senator 
from Iowa; and I would go before the people of that com- 
munity, intelligent as they are, and I would point out to them 
the results of a generation of the protective policy, which has 
made that people the most prosperous in the world, and the 
richest, gauged by per capita wealth—I mean wealth in its 
highest and best sense. I say to the Senator from Iowa that 


that people have sustained heretofore the policy of protection. 
In this Chamber and in the other they have been represented 
by men who were protectionists, who did not hesitate to vote 
for protective duties; and the time will come, if it is not here 
now, when that people will appreciate, as the other people of 


lands in Iowa. 


the United States will appreciate, the benefits of the doctrine 
of protection and its policy as exemplified in the legislation of 
this Congress. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President 8 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
when the Senator from Rhode Island accepts that invitation, 
and they undertake to perform before the people of Iowa in 
double harness, I hope due notice will be given, because I want 
to come and witness the performance. [Laughter and mani- 
festations of applause in the galleries.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The occupants of the galleries must 
not indulge in any demonstrations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I will give the Senator from 
Texas notice if the Senator from Rhode Island will accept my 
invitation and will give me enough notice so that I may com- 
municate it to the Senator from Texas. 

When the Senator from Rhode Island comes to my State, 
he will be able to say nothing for the doctrine of protection 
that I have not said—not so well as he could say it, but a 
thousand times, in every community, in every village, in every 
hamlet of that State—and I expect to acclaim it a thousand 
times more. If the Senator outruns me in zeal and devotion 
for the principle of protection, it is only because the Creator 
has gifted him more highly than he has endowed me. But 
when he stands there with me to attempt to show that these 
duties, or many of these duties, are necessary in order to 
protect the manufacturers of the United States or the laborers 
of the United States, then I shall have an infinite advantage 
over him, because I will be drinking at the fountain of truth, 
and that is more inspiring than the sources of error. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The people of Iowa in the past have been 
drinking from the fountain of truth; they have heard the 
doctrine of truth from a man who was honored in this body 
by his services of more than thirty years; and I am quite sure 
that the teachings of that man are not forgotten in Iowa even 
at the present moment. 

Mr. President, of course I understand that I should be at a 
great disadvantage in talking to the farmers of Iowa with re- 
gard to protection as compared with the Senator from that 
State. But if protection is of any benefit to the people of any 
country or to any portion of the people of this country, the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries are the farmers and the people with whom 
they are associated. They are, in my judgment, not only the 
principal beneficiaries, but they have been in this country bene- 
ficiaries to an extent which has never been equaled by any class 
of people in any country in the world. 

I remember very well, when I was a boy, hearing about the 
Some of the people of my State were very 
largely interested in farm lands in Iowa. They held mort- 
gages on a large quantity of those lands. What has become of 
those mortgages, and what has become of those lands? They 
were then worth from three to five dollars an acre. What are 
they worth to-day? The people of Iowa, the farmers of Iowa, 
were then the debtors of the East. What are they to-day? 
They are furnishing the money that develops the industries of 
the United States, not only of the West and of the Middle West, 
but of every section and part of this country. They are no 
longer the debtors of any class anywhere, They are rich in 
everything which makes people great, and, in my judgment, 
they are not quibbling as to whether the rates of a protective 
tariff are 1 per cent too low or 1 per cent too high. It is the 
great policy of protection which they are supporting and which 
they have ever supported in every presidential election which 
has ever taken place. I do not believe that they will be led in 
the future by any sophistical statement that the rates in this 
bill are not as low as they ought to be to desert.the principles 
of protection and to desert the flag of the party that has made 
those principles and that policy possible. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it is very certain that the 
Republicans of Iowa will not desert their party. You will 
always find them in the first rank. In 1896 it was my honor to 
be a member of the Republican national committee during that 
wonderful, I was about to say immortal, campaign. For three 
months I sat around the council table in Chicago, and I could 
now summon up those faithful spirits if I would, although 
many of them have gone to their last reward. There was Mark 
Hanna, there was Henry Payne, there were a host of others I 
could mention, and there were dark days in that campaign. 
There were days of gloom and doubt and uncertainty. There 
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were days when the skies seemed to lower upon Republican for- 
tunes; and as we sat about that table there were oftentimes 
wonder and speculation. I have heard those men wonder what 
Rhode Island would do; I have heard those men wonder what 
Illinois would do; I have heard them wonder what Ohio would 
do; I have heard them wonder what New York would do in the 
coming election; but, thank Ged, during all those days of stress 
and storm there was never a voice lifted up to ask “ What will 
Towa do?” She always carries the Republican banner to vic- 
tory, and she always will; and it is not for any Senator here 
to advise me with respect to Republicanism. 

It is not for any Senator here to impugn the loyalty and the 
steadfastness of Iowa Republicans. ‘They are just as firmly at- 
tached to the Republican doctrine of protection as is the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and they will be at the camp fire 
watching, defending this doctrine of our party when others have 
gone weary to their rest. Do not doubt Iowa Republicanism; 


nor will Iowa Republicans quibble about 1 per cent or 2 per 


cent or 3 per cent. They are not nice and critical with respect 
to protective duties. But they do want the doctrine of their 
platform fairly and honestly enforced, and they will have it en- 
foreed, for I believe that the conscience and the judgment of 
the American people are with them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I, too, remember the campaign of 1896, 
and the events which led up to it. I remember, because I was 
here, the adoption of the tariff act of 1890, known as the 
“ McKinley bill.“ I remember the opposition which came to that 
bill from all over the country, that the Republicans in Con- 
gress had violated the principles of their party by advancing 
duties beyond a reasonable height. The criticisms which were 
made upon the McKinley bill, of the same nature as those 
which are now being made upon this bill, dreve the Republican 
.party into defeat. Major McKinley was defeated. He was 
defeated in his own district—a Republican district. I think 
there were but 88 Republican Members of the House. The 
others were defeated on account of the misrepresentations, the 
pee misrepresentations, of the character of the MeKinley 

et. 

What happened? The stone which the builders rejected 
became the headstone of the corner, and William McKinley, on 
account of his devotion to the great principles of protection, 
Pi on account of his connection with that much-maligned act 

of 1890, was elected President of the United States, and the 

poy which these gentlemen had talked about as presenting 

gh rates of duty, this policy, which was rejected by reformers 

of all classes, became the principle and the policy of the Ameri- 

can people; and in my judgment they will never be led to desert 

it by any class of reformers misrepresenting the nature of pro- 
Secure legislation and its results. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to 
say just here that no presidential nomination or election is in- 
volved in this tariff bill, as there was in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Texas and his friends 
are correct, and if these gentlemen are correct in their prognos- 
tications, this bill is to lead to the defeat of the Republican 
party, on account of the excessive rates of duties; and it ought 
to lead to the defeat of the Republican party if it is true that 
the rates imposed by this act are excessive. 

Mr. BAILEY. But the Senator from Rhode Island said that 
act resulted in the defeat of Mr. McKinley and his subsequent 
nomination and election to the Presidency. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. And I do not want him to lay that sort of a 
flattering unction to his soul with respect to this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh! [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAILEY. While I am on my feet, I will correct the his- 
tory of the Senator from Rhode Island. William McKinley 
was not defeated in a Republican district. They said the State 
had been gerrymandered, and that he had been put in a Demo- 
cratic district. And he was beaten by as brave and true an 
Irishman as ever came from the ould sod. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But in the next election that district was 
carried by McKinley overwhelmingly. 

Mr. BAILEY. But he then ran for governor, and he had the 
State for his con 

Mr. ALDRICH. But he carried the precise district by a 
large majority, showing while there may be temporary share: 
tions in the minds of certain parts of the American people, A 
Do adi A TE saa ETa 
soun 


Mr. BAILEY. And when I look on the other side, I think the 
permanent aberrations are sometimes very great. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. DICK. In order that the truth of history may be pre- 
served, I will intrude a few brief observations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. BAILEY. For observations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield for any correction the Senator from 
Ohio may desire to make. 

Mr. DICK. It will be very brief, and strictly in the nature of 
correction. 

In the first place, I, too, sat at the council table of the na- 
tional committee with the Senator from Iowa; and while we 
may have had some concern about the result of the election in 
certain States, the faith that was in us of ultimate success was 
due as much to the belief that the people would sustain the 
protective policy as that we were right upon the question of the 
gold standard. 

As to the election in the McKinley district — 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have said nothing about 
the election in the McKinley district. 

Mr. DICK. No; but I was trying to correct the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will take some other 
occasion to do that. It is enough to correct me. 

Mr. DICK. I will desist if the Senator declines to yield. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I do. I am the only subject of correction 
here. 

Mr. President, we have wandered far afield in this matter. 
The Senator from Rhode Island has simply repeated now what 
he has attempted a score of times in this debate. He endeavors 
to draw attention from the application of the principle to the 
principle itself. I understand, I believe, the doctrine of pro- 
tection. I may not understand its application as well as does 
the Senator from Rhode Island, but I understand the principle 
just as well as he does, and I am just as devoted an advocate 
of it and defender for it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just a moment. I was expecting the 
Senator or some other Senator to mention one fact in this en- 
gaging and dramatic review of the history of the campaign of 
1896, in which we are now led to believe that the determining 
and controlling question was protection. My recollection, which 
may be entirely erroneous, was that the money question, the 
question of sound money, was the great issue in the campaign 
of 1896; and I wanted to ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
I was right or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me, I should like to suggest to the Senator from Indiana 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield, under compulsion. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That it was the absence of money 
in the campaign of 1896. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not catch the remark. Will you re- 
peat the remark? I did not hear it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I dislike very much to repeat it. I 
will repeat it privately. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Repeat it for my benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It will be in the Recoxp. I merely 
said, in answer to the Senator from Indiana, that my impression 
was that it was the absence of money—— 

Mr. BAILEY. On our side. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The American people did not have 
any of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Yes. I can understand now the disinelina- 
tion to repeat it. I thought you had made some serious remark. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Oh, no—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg your pardon, because I did not 
hear it. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Texas says, 
“on their side?’ He ought to know, for he was one of the 


men who voted for the legislation that brought about the 
hard times in this country that year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, I suppose I will be expected to yield 
to the Senator from Texas to defend himself. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. BAILEY. It is not worth while. 


‘and all wrong; partly right and partly wrong. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to return to the subject—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Just one word. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I suggest to the Senator from Indiana—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Disregarding the humorous turn this 
discussion has taken, I wish to go back to the serious and 
forcible illustration drawn so well by the Senator from Rhode 
Island with respect to the campaign of 1896. He would have 
us believe it was upon the question of protection. As a matter 
of fact, we all know that that great campaign was fought out 
upon what we believed to be the issue of sound money. 

I took an inconspicuous part in that campaign, and I remem- 
ber yery well at the beginning of it we were instructed— 
although some of us would not obey—to talk about protection, 
because we all agreed upon that, and not to talk about the 
money question, because we were divided upon it, and the people 
would not listen to the first and demanded to be talked to about 
the latter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to help 
keep the history of things straight? I remember, whatever was 
the issue of the campaign, that the Republican-elected President 
called Congress in extraordinary session to deal with the tariff 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The Senator from Indiana, who is 
usually accurate and for whom I have the highest respect, cer- 
tainly does not propose seriously to minimize the effect of the 
tariff legislation of the Democratic party which preceded the 
campaign of 1896. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Of course I do not, Mr. President; but 
that is not the point. I recognize that as fully as does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, and have used much physical energy in a 
small way upon the stump in enforcing that view. What I was 
pointing out here was that the Senator from Rhode Island in 
his extremely clever turning of this thing was leaving us all 
upon record as having fought the campaign of 1896 upon the 


question of protection, when, as a matter of fact, we all know 


that that campaign was fought out upon the question of free 
silver, 16 to 1. as against what we called sound money.” 

Mr. BAILEY and others addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will some one yield to me for a moment? 
[Laughter. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa has the 
floor. Does he yield, and to whom? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Texas, who is 
on his feet. 

Mr. BAILEY. The one sentence which has survived that 
campaign and all its other memories is McKinley’s famous 
sentence, “ Let us open the mills instead of the mints.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. They are both right. They are all right 
I know what 
the campaign of 1896 was, and you all will remember it in a 
moment when I tell you that the Republican charge was that 
the tariff bill of 1894 had brought on these adverse times and 
that the only way to restore prosperity was to enact the gold 
standard and pass a protective tariff law. That was the cam- 
paign of 1896. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it was. It was both the money 
question and the tariff question. What is the use to endeavor 
to turn the campaign into either of these channels alone? The 
Republican party was just as much wedded to protection as 
it was to sound money. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator permit me here? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator willing to admit that the 
defeat of the Republican party in 1892 was owing to the mis- 
representations of the enemies of protection as to the character 
of the act of 1890? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not willing to admit that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do, for a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will not the Senator admit this: 
That the Democratic party was responsible for the tariff legis- 
lation from 1894 until the passage of the Dingley law, and when 
times did begin to get hard and employment became scarce, 
instead of their admitting the cause of our distress they actually 
arged the American people to turn from low tariff and a lack 
of industrial employment to the coining of silver free? So, 
whether that was the issue or whether the tariff was the issue, 


the Senator from Iowa knows that the Democratic party stood 
for another free thing, namely, the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘This very delightful—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Republican council—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. Yes; gladly. Tell them all about it. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to remind the Senator from Iowa that 
all this talk is about dead issues. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not had time to say so, 

Mr. NELSON. “Let the dead past bury its dead.” The 
living question is the duty on hides and uppers and shoes. 
LLaughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not willing to narrow the issue quite 
so much as is indicated by the Senator from Minnesota, nor am 
I desirous at this time of rediscussing the campaign of 1896; 


but I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Rhode 


Island to the fact that I am a better Republican than he, if he 
believes what he stated before he wandered off into these by- 
paths of history. He said that if the people of this country be- 
lieved that the duties of this bill were too high they should turn 
the Government of this country over to the Democratic party. 
Have I quoted him correctly or incorrectly? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said if the duties were excessive. That is 
what I said, and I repeat it. If the Senator from Iowa and 
those who are acting with him in this respect are correct, and 
if this bill levies duties upon the people of the United States 
which are excessive, then they ought to vote with the Senator 
from Iowa to displace the Republican party from power and put 
tariff reformers in their places. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is precisely what I have understood 
to be the position of the Senator from Rhode Island from the 
first. I differ with him radically and emphatically. Because I 
believe the duties of this bill are too high I shall not therefore 
yote to install any Democrat in office, for this bill is better than 
any tariff bill which can be composed upon the doctrine of a tar- 
iff for revenue only. 

I have made my fight, and I intend to make it, within the 
ranks of the Republican party. I shall do whatsoever lies in 
my power to return every Republican candidate to office, 
whether in the State of Iowa or elsewhere, but at the same time 
I shall endeavor to send him here under commission to see to it 
that these duties express fairly, truly, and honestly the Repub- 
lican doctrine, and not some exaggerated dream of the Repub- 
lican doctrine. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Iowa misunderstands my 
statement. I know that the Senator from Iowa considers these 
duties excessive. I said if the American people should conclude 
that these duties were excessive. I hope the Senator sees the 
distinction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. I am so obtuse that I do not see 
the difference. Of course I understand the sarcasm of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I appreciate the difference between 
the junior Senator from Iowa and the people of the United 
States, which I suppose is the difference he intended to empha- 
size. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, Mr. President, not quite that. I meant 
to say that in my judgment this bill by its virtues and by its 
merits will satisfy the American people in the very near future 
that its rates are not excessive. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have so dear a regard for the fortunes of 
the Republican party, for the welfare of the people of the 
United States, that I can hope with the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I am mistaken, and that the people will enter judg- 
ment against my views. But I do not believe that the Re- 
publican voters of the United States will reach the conclusion 
that these duties are properly adjusted. I do not believe they 
will regard these duties as the fulfillment of the promises we 
made in the Chicago platform, and I do believe that with a voice 
that no Senator dare disobey, no Representative dare disobey, 
in the near future we will be required to readjust some of the 
inequalities, and remove some of the injustices from this 
measure. 

Mr. ALDRICH. From whom does the Senator from Iowa 
expect that mandate? From the great majority of the Repub- 
lican party? From the people who represent it in this Chamber 
and in the House of Representatives and in the executive chair? 
Or does he expect it from a minority, respectable and able and 
conscientious? Who is to give this mandate for a change in 
this act and for revision downward to an extent that will satisfy 
the Senator from Iowa? Whence will come the word? Will it 
come from the great majority of the Republican party, stretched 
across from California to Maine, or will it come from a class 
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of conscientious, theoretical, if you will permit the term, re- 
formers? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Misguided. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, I will not say misguided, because I ad- 
mire the consistency of the Senator from Iowa. I have had 
occasion several times on this floor to say that I honor a man 
who believes that low tariffs are better than high tariffs, and 
who has the courage, as a Republican, to say so against the 
opinions and the wishes and the judgment of the great majority 
of his party. 

I honor a man who has the courage to stand up in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and say that the great mass of his party 
are mistaken; that the President of the United States is mis- 
taken, and this bill is a delusion and a sham; that we are the 
misguided people who are voting for what we understand to 
be the policy of the Republican party, a policy upon which the 
people of the United States have set the seal of approval many 
and many a time from 1856 to the last convention that was held, 
and, in my judgment, upon which they will continue to set their 
seal of approval in the future. 

No; I am not mistaken about the Senator from Iowa. I 
know that he has on every field and on every occasion sought 
to indoctrinate the people he represents and the people of the 
whole country with his idea that tariffs should be reduced; that 
low tariffs are necessary for the benefit of the people of the 
United States. I honor him for his courage, but I ask him as 
n Republican and as a protectionist to give to those of us who 
disagree with him the right to our opinions and to our judg- 
ments; and if we remain as we are, the representatives of the 
great majority of the American people, then I ask him to sub- 
mit, if he will, to the will of the majority. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am grateful for the expression of confi- 
dence in my motives. I began this address, which should have 
come to an end long ago, with the statement that I granted to 
every Senator the very same measure of honesty that I claim 
for myself. I have never at any time impugned or challenged 

the motive of any Senator in this body. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, I am sure that is so. I understand that, 
and I realize it; and I realize, also, that I have intruded upon 
this debate to a much greater length than I should have done, 
and I apologize to the Senator from Iowa for that intru- 
sion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am neither a high-tariff 
man nor a low-tariff man. It is as unfair to term those of my 
belief low-tariff men as it would be to term the Senator from 
Rhode Island a high-tariff man. I am for just the right tariff, 
whether it is low or whether it is high, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. For protection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam for the duties that will protect the inter- 
ests of the United States and the markets of the United States, 
and I am not for a single unnecessary duty upon anything what- 
ever, because I believe that it is an instrument of evil and is 
simply the forerunner of disaster for the American people. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether I represent the majority 
of the Republicans of the United States in sentiment or not, but 
I believe that I do. I believe that a majority of them hold the 
opinions that I have been attempting so inadequately to express, 
and they are loyal protectionists. They have not yet lifted up 
their voices in sufficient volume and with sufficient directness 
to penetrate these legislative halls, but they will. They will 
find some way to make Senators understand their conception of 
protection; and when they do, I doubt not that every Senator 
here will yield implicit obedience to this direction of the only 
sovereign recognized under the flag of America. 

So, I close my debate with the Senator from Rhode Island. 
Fortunately I had completed my review of these schedules, save 
the one upon print paper and the one embracing sundries. In 
print paper we have reduced the duty from $6 to $3.75 per ton. 
I hope my belief will be found illy based, but I believe that 
after the 31st day of next March print paper will bear a duty 
of more than $13 a ton instead of $3.75 a ton, for I can not see 
how it will be possible for the President of the United States 
to relieve those Provinces of Canada from which we receive im- 
portations. of print paper from the operation of the maximum 
tariff, or the regular tariff, which is 25 per cent ad valorem 
ndded to the duties we haye now prescribed. I do not say it 
is not possible, but it seems to me probable that this will be 
true after the 31st day of next March. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, Canada can relieye the 
situation, of course, whether the President can or not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the President can say on the 31st of next 


March that the trade relations between the United States and 
Canada are reciprocally fair and reasonable; that there are no 
discriminating duties or bounties or impositions or restrictions 
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of any sort, then he can give Canada and her Provinces the 
benefit of our minimum tariff, and otherwise not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr, CUMMINS. So, Mr. President, I close my review of this 
bill. I intend to fight just as hard, just as persistently, just as 
zealously for the Republican party in the future as I have done 
in the past. I hope that it will be as brilliantly successful in 
the future as in the past; but I never shall forego for a single 
moment my right to point out the errors of the party to which 
I belong, or intermit my efforts to bring it to the position which 
I think it ought to occupy. 

Thus I have, and at vastly greater length than I expected, 
given the reasons why as a Republican I intend to vote against 
the conference report, and to give the world notice, in so far as 
I can, that, while I shall always defend the principle that under- 
lies this tariff bill, I shall never attempt to excuse what I 
believe to be its mistakes and excesses. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I have a little business which I 
deem it proper to attend to now. I shall therefore not expatiate 
about the tariff. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Atpricy], 
who is chairman of the Finance Committee, made some state- 
ment in reply to my allegation that the Democrats who occupied 
a place on the committee of conference had been promised a full 
day to examine this bill and to make their statement before it 
was reported. 

I renew the allegation that they were promised a full day. 
In the statement he said that I was the only one of the con- 
ferees who was dissatisfied with what they had done. As soon 
as I took my seat the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] arose 
and stated that I was right in what I said as to the facts, and 
announced his own concurrence with me as to the law. So that 
all of the Democratic conferees except the absent one, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Money], stated what I have stated; 
and before that Senator left for Mississippi he told me that he 
also concurred as to the law as I have laid it down. 

As to the facts, the chairman of the committee stated that on 
the evening of Thursday, on the morning of which day the Sen- 
ator from Texas and myself appeared as conferees, his secretary 
had notified the Democratic conferees in person. I have seen 
the secretary of the Finance Committee, Mr. Shelton, and he 
refutes that statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, and 
tells me that he himself communicated, not carried, the notifica- 
tion by phone; that he called the phone office in the Capitol 
and my office in the annex. So, before we were notified at 9 
a. m. Friday, the day after the conference concluded, that. bill— 
concerning which we had the faithful and honorable promise of 
a day—had gone to the House of Representatives and was 
swiftly presented and considered therein. 

It is needless for me to prolong the controversy; it would be 
vain; but I wish to tell the Senate that in their acquiescence 
in the exclusion of their own Members, whom they appointed 
and in effect ordered to attend this committee and deliver their 
judgment, they have left the Constitution of this country pros- 
trate. Whatever offenses may be in this tariff bill are small 
compared to this abandonment and desertion of public duty 
in the capital of this country. As sure as truth lives and just 
as sure as the American people respect their free Constitution 
and stand ready to defend it, just as sure will this desertion 
and abandonment of it be overturned. I may not live to see 
it, but I believe that I will, and I shall stand to my guns as 
long as I live, as I have ever stood for that which I believe to be 
the law and the Constitution of the Government that I serve. 

It is pedantry and it is picayunish to attempt to defend the 
Republican conferees by saying that the Democrats did the same 
thing. I have no knowledge of that. The Senator from Rhode 
Island says that it has always been usual for their course of 
procedure to be practiced. 

Mr. President, I do not confine myself to being opposed to 
what some Democrats have favored. I have stood in this 
Chamber and opposed with all my might what some Demo- 
crats favored. If they call themselves Democrats and did what 
the Republican committee, with the supine acquiescence of the 
Senate, has done, they did un-Democratic things; and I would 
oppose them if I were present or had an opportunity to oppose 
them just as quickly as I would oppose any man here. 

An honest obedience to the oath to support the Constitution, 
to obey the rules of the Senate, to well and truly administer 
the law, is no party question, and it can not become a party 
question as long as men are sincere and true and honest to 
their trust. £ 

Some one asked me why I praised the Senator from Rhode 
Island day before yesterday for his courtesy and for his kind- 
ness. I replied, because I knew that he had been courteous 
and that he had been kind. If he had trampled upon me more 
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than he did, I should never be forced to say what was untrue 
about him or refuse to allow him the credit of the virtues 
which he has displayed. 


When I was a patron of the Jamestown exposition bill in 


this body and asking a liberal appropriation, the matter for a 
time halted, languishing in both the House and the Senate. 
Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, and Senator CRANE, of 
Massachusetts, whose States were of the old thirteen in the 
Revolution, came to the assistance of the Virginia Senators, and 
ere long a unanimous vote in the Senate was obtained for 
the measure. With much kind assistance in other quarters, I 
can say that without their help the measure would ‘in all like- 
lihood haye failed. Apart from other courtesies and con- 
siderations received, these things alone entitle these gentle- 
men to the lasting gratitude of my colleague and myself, and 
have received it. 

A Republican orator stated before the Republican conven- 
tion that I had declared that I was a protectionist and had 
asked favors of a Republican Congress. There was not a word 


Avaust 4, 


of truth in the statement, but I can understand how he was 
fooled, if he did say it, and therefore I shall apply no epi- 
thet to him. The Democratic papers of Virginia which had 
Republican correspondents here knew so little about their party 
and so little about me that some of them said so. In that 
case the Democratic papers were first beguiled by Republican 
correspondents, and they passed their beguilement to Repub- 
licans in turn. Falsehood travels on swift feet; truth follows 
on a leaden heel; but when she does strike, she strikes with 
a fearless heart and with an iron hand. She will catch up, 
eyen though she be as slow as the Democratic party is to com- 
ing by its own. . 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to put into the Recorp the cotton 
schedule. I will not stop to recite it. The people will have 
plenty of time to study it and plenty of time to feel it. I hope 
that permission may be granted me, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Virginia will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Schedule I—Cotton manufactures. 


Imports for tion, 
year ending June 20 1907. 


Classification of present law (act of 1897). 


Cotton thread and carded yarn, ete.: 
ig ee , bleached, or dyed; nennen 
0. Abs. 


Eg 


Cloth: 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the 
Valued over 7 cents and not 


square 
Dyed or colored, valued over 17} cents and not 
cen 


ts yard. 
Exceeding 100 and not 
Not dyed, b! 
E 
Valued over 10 and not over 12} cents per squan 
Bh , valued over 15 and not over 16 cents per Square 


Wentz 


sq. yds..| 8, 60, 008. 68 | 1,536,802. 40 


88858285 
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A 


Seele BerE NR n 
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370. 
330. 
730. 
000. 
000. 
200. 
187. 
833. 
336. 
697. 

36. 
585. 
306. 
821. 
193. 
132. 
087. 
589. 
501. 
952. 
540. 


161,879. 00 
ds.. | 2,939,033. 83 


Rates of duty under— 


Conference report. 


Not less than 15 per cent. 


cents 
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Wot less than 20 per cent. 


~ 
8 
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ao 
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GA 
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RE 
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00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
88 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
34 
00 
87 
32 
00 


Beek FNR 

7727777 
Bose 
3285 
HN 


1 
g 
2322777 


il 
TT 


28 


< 


16,274.00 
5,149. 00 
17, 446. 00 
76, 108. 00 
259,245.15 


5,601.00 
20,028. 00 
465,521. 00 


4} cents per square yard. 
35 per cent. oz cents per square yard. 
35 per ent.... .... .. . .I S cents por square yard. 
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Schedule I—Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


year — 3 1907, Rates of duty under— 


Classification of present law (act of 1897). 


Cloth—Continued. 


317 Exceeding 150 and not over 200 threads to square inch— 
pi grape Botner i valued over 12 . not over 14 
a r MERA sq. yds.. 47,475. 50 $6,171.50 | 35 per cent. 53 cents per square yard. 


7,219,226. 48 
15,298,053. 70 


1,242,235. 17 
2,751,271. 98 


222 ͤ ͤ K K ee 8 cents per square yard. 


yds.. 
Dyed, colored, etc., valued over 17 and not over 20 cents 


per sq square yard C sq. yds.. 
Exceeding 200 and not exceeding 300 threads to the square 


ie 8 soe ete., a So 14 and 1 over 


C 8 cents per square yard. 
318 


226, 517. 77 
2, 420, 388. 93 
ds. 6, 640, 862. 00 


36, 229. 60 
453, 961. 94 
1, 443, 233. 00 


6} cents per square yard. 
s cents per square yard. 


11} cents per square yard. 


319 


juare sq. y 45, 66. 15 
Dyed eored, . » Valued at over 25 cents per square 3 ae jak centages 
SFF K Dene See ee x È „ square yard. 
323 | Cotton elo i ths warp and 8 


Pe be K EEE ATONA 2 . yds. 225. 00 


A 4ł cents per square yard, 


than? omnis pec ouuare N 8,272. 00 
not — 6 square — to 33 cents per square yard......... I cents per square yard. 
the) , val „ 
J TTT sq. yds.. 601. 00 75.00 | 4} cents per square yard.........| 5} cents per square yard. 
3 
5 e! at over 7 cen! square 
a island E olen e ter .yds 499, 757. 33 68, 505. 00 VVV 7 cents per square yard. 


Bleached, valued over 9 cents per square yard... sq. yds. . 


a colored, etc., kena Seated cd rap e og 
2272 A ET EE ET sq. yds.. 


Breeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads to the square 
iwd bleached, 4 22243 , not exceeding 4 square yards 


yard 
577, 870. 50 80, 837. 00 25 per cent plus a cents per square 7 cents per square yard. 


1,191, 497. 00 220, 244. 00 | 30 percent plus 2 cents per square 94 cents per square yard. 


to tha pound ee ee eed Pe DAE ae 12 400 | 35 cents . 
VVG 8 A cen mare yard......... uare yard. 
Boosie sea uare yards and not exceeding 6 5 — 9 
yards to the pon, FFT 
E a A E E I T O T ON ds. 270. 00 32.00 4 cents per square yard..........| cents per square yard. 
AR ORT E . yds 167,325. 50 24,729.00 | 30 per cent ny PLON 2 cents per 84 cents per square yard. 


square yard 
35 per cent plus 2 cents per | 12 cents per square yard. 
square yard. 


Bleached, e pe vee 
over 11 cents per square yard n yds.. 


Dyed, colored, etc., exceeding 8 square 8 to the 
Pound, valued over 12} cents per square yard. -8q. yds.. 


Exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 threads to the square 


Not bleached, dyed, ete., valued over 10 cents per square 
GMO ss õy y [ sq. yds.. 


zrywy h 2 4 and not ezòceding 6 square yards 
und 
Valued more than 7oents per sizuare ----8q. yds.. 
Valued over 12 cents per square yard on yds: 


1,456,995.10 | 293, 809. 00 


381,696. 00 82, 117. 00 12 cents per square yard. 


35 per cent plus 2 cents per 
square yard. 


35 per cent plus 2 cents per Sz cents per square yard. 
square yard. 


6 cents per square yard.......... 74 cents per square yard. 
35 per cent plus 2 cents per | 12 cents per square yard. 
square yard. 


Dyed, colored, etess p OSene ane AF- sad met exneniing: 6 
nee yards to the pound— 
alued ni tasen thins Tommie SIO ..8q. yds.. 


5 ard... 8 cents per square yard. 
per cent plus 2 cents per | 12 cents per square yard. 
40 per cent plus 2 cents per | 12cents per square yard. 


square i 
40 per cent plus 2 cents per | 13} cents per square yard. 
square yard. 


40 per cent plus 2 cents per 14} cents per square yard. 
square yard. 


. uare inch 
colored, ete a onee 


P ATL P TRE E E sq. yds.. 1,196. 50 381.00 | 40 per cent plus 2 cents per | 144 cents per square yerd. 
Cotton cloth, mercerized or subjected to any similar process FEE No extra u.... 1 cent per square yard addi- 
— coun 8 panana i 6 868. 42 2,677.00 | 15cents per pound and 50 percent} 50 per cent. 
‘Valued not more than $1 P A 2, 449, 277.67 2, 350, 240. 77 | 50cents per dozen and 15 percent reser pae coen and 15 per 
Valued more than $1 and not more than $1.50 per dozen 1, 155, 693.75 1, 600, 634. 75 | 60cents per dozen and 15 percent sscents per dozen and 15 per 
Valued more than $2 and not more than $2.50 per dozen 1, 330, 226.67 | 2,557,341. 40 | 70cents per dozen and 15 percent . 15 per 


r 11} cents per square yard. 
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Schedule Cotton manufactures—Continued. ‘ 
Equivalent ad va- 
lorem under Comparison of revenue, 
Revenue | Estimated 
Classification of present law (act of 1897). under pres- ayaa ` Amount of— 
ent law. under confer- 
° Present 
law. 
313 | Cotton thread and carded yarn, etc.— 
Bot se ie bleached, or dyed; numbers up to and Per cent. | Per cent 
Pgs Jos.. $237. 69 $221. 85 16. 15. 
No. 15 6, 48 6. 90 14. 09 15. 00 
No. 20 911.04 1,415, 85 9. 65 15. 00 
No. 24... 46. 37 38. 64 25. 48 21. 20 |. 
No. 25. 8, 647. 30 3, 906. 30 14. 01 15. 00 
No. 26. 44.72 37. 27 21. 92 18 27 
No. 1,288. 80 1,077. 02 17.95 15.00 
No. 32 140. 00 112. 00 37. 63 30.11 
No. 34. 545. 19 436.15 18 94 15.16 
No. 35. 1, 082, 39 865. 90 28.79 23. 03 |. 
No. 38. 31.35 25. 08 31. 04 24.83 |. 
No. 2,972 00 2,378. 40 23. 26 18 @ |. 
No. 45 225. 00 180. 00 29. 30 23. 44 
No. 50. 625, 00 500. 00 31. 86 25. 48 
No. 55 1, 402. 51 1,122.00 28.01 22. 41 |. 
No. 60 928, 09 742. 27 28. 50 22. 80 |. 
No. 75 1,656. 19 1, 324. 95 30. 16 24.12 
No. 80 67. 20 53.76 34. 29 27. 43 
No. 90 157. 02 138 95 17.01 15. 00 |. 
No. 91. 8. 19 6. 55 31.50 25. 20 
No. 95 1,088. 94 871.15 20. 42 24 33 
No. 100 76. 50 61. 20 30.11 24.09 
No, 120 546. 30 437.04 29. 90 23 93 
No. 130 712.73 570. 18 37. 87 20. 30 
No. 140.. 1, 096. 20 876. 96 40. 96 32.77 |. 
Colored, bleached dyed, ete.— 
Numbers Up to en ee e Ibs. 29, 945. 25 29, 807. 15 18.03 20.00 
No. „Abs. 1,133. 43 1,801. 60 12. 58 20. 00 92 
962, 61 1,621.80 11.88 20.00 68. 48 
11,337.14 14, 662. 65 15.46 25.00 . 35 |. 
4,033.77 5, 140. 40 15.69 20. 00 27.43 
1, 443.03 1,773.00 16. 28 20.00 22.87 
2,624.64 2, 990. 20 17. 55 20. 00 13.85 |. 
47.27 66.00 14.32 20. 00 39.60 |. 
17,261. 90 18,919.00 18.25 20.00 9.58 
530. 638. 40 16.61 20. 00 20.41 
1,261.64 1,635. 60 15. 43 20. 00 29. 63 
2,705.33 2, 757.60 19.62 20. 00 1.94 
40.79 67.20 17.28 20.00 64.73 
9, 568, 51 10, 510. 80 18.21 20. 00 9.85 
761.62 816. 00 18.67 20. 00 7.14 
37,50 40.40 18. 56 20.00 7.74 |. 
34.00 39. 20 17.35 20.00 15.29 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch— 
Valued over 7 cents and not over 9 cents per square yard, not 
Be dna ar OE SI saaier onakoa Cy sq. yds.. 1,912.76 4, 403. 71 11.75 26. 44 
Bleached, valued over 333 3 yds.. 303. 00 2,201.15 7.63 42.75 
Not exceeding 100 threads to the 
Not b dyed, or co! — over we cents and not 
GPU LAR PANE ss A sq. yds.. 4,361.50 6,041.64 25. 00 34.63 
Bleached, valued over 12 cents and not over 15 cents. 5. 4 5 ` 19, 026.50 26, 204. 83 25.00 34. 43 
pet sire ya FFF cents 
7)37ͤĩð2?:79 ANAA AEREN AR a - yds... 77, 773.55 107, 610.60 30.00 41.51 


6 and not . FUTO te 
5 JJ ͤ ESSE MASTS CRETE sq. yds.. 1,503. 86 1, 804. 62 26. 8 32.22 
Valued over 10 and not over 12} cents per square yard, 
square 


per square yard 
hieer. r 3 inch 
Not bi , dyed, etc., valued over 123 and 8 over 14 
cents eal gd 3 1 ate S q. yds.. 2,160. 03 2,611. 53 35.00 42.31 
Bleached, ied over 18 and not over 30 eens per square 
mab cowscoehsecssuccaccesenrbocucnusscnsescesesel yds..| 434,782.53 577, 833.12 35. 00 46. 49 


uare yard e yds..| 1, 100, 508. 791, 223, 844. 30 40. 00 44.48 
e 3 Moar SEY 


14, 491. 84 14, 723. 65 40.00 40.64 
193,584.78 | 193,630.87 40.00 40.00 
577, 293. 19 747, 096. 98 40.00 61.77 


4,251.02 5,137.44 | 40,00] 48.34 
47,591.03 | 55,575.84 | 40.00] 46.71 


5 
E 5 ached, dyed ee, threads to the square inch- . 
8 not ö square yards 
pound, valued cents per square 
V se EREE SETA 
Ne Der square yar prone oe Ee Se 5 Lk 310.20 351.56 44.31 50.22 
s colored, o KARAER ware yards ity 
2 t more 7 conta pat square ALÀ. pies Sq. v yds... 28. 55. 34, 56 38.07 46.08 
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Schedule J. Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Classtfication of present law (act of 1897). 


323 Nagasarete renee pe Sng eee, pa 
etc., whether known as lapets or otherwise Continued. 
ot ex V 
5 „C 
0 T sq. y 


9 nga a i 
Not bleached, dyed, ete., not exceeding 4 square yards to the 


Exceeding yards and N uare 
— piga ig che dan, . 
sq. 


VA WIA . 8 bs 
Bieached, exceeding 8 square yards to te pound, valued 


„ yds. 
colored, e grossing B PINAN TIO to ib nosed: 
TTT 
an 
8 yed, ete., cents 
Bleached, exceeding 4 and not exceeding @ square yar to 


P uare yard 
Valued over 12 cents per square yard 5 RE * 
Dyed, Sama ete., 9 not exeeeding d Square 


yard 
Exceeding 200 7 not 3 300 threads to square — 


Binne ERATE unre yard — ds 

Dyed, sorod, etc., valued over 17} cents per square yard, 

r hus sano 
300 


3 TTTTTTTTTTTFTETFTTT Ta 

. io auy ies $ 

324 9 rubber as a.com: 5 

228 | Stockings, hose and half pa o , ete.: 
Valued not more than $ pirar 

Valued more than $1 and not more than 81.50 per dozen.......... 


933 
Valued more than $2 and not more than $2.50 per dozen.......... 1,314,759. 94 1,580, 805.21 51. 41 


Mr. DANIEL. I wish also, sir, to put into the Record with 
my remarks the statement of some articles upon which the duty 
is abnormally high in the bill reported by the conferees on some 
thirty-odd items that are contained in this list, winding up with 
a great panjandorum with a little round button at the top of all 
tariff taxes. It is tungsten with over 3,500 per cent: Never 
before in the history of the world were such colossal tariff items 
displayed, and I leave it without taxing your patience for any 
exemplification or explanation of these or other articles. Study 
the cotton tax—look at the increase of duties by revision 
upward,” and ask yourself why? 

Mr. President, has it ever occurred to the mind of any Sen- 
ator here how faithful, how affectionate, and how close in their 
attachment the fragmentary committee of the Senate conferees 
has been to the trusts? David and Jonathan were not so thick 
as are these items in fidelity to the trusts. 

In this tariff bill there have been inserted three great bills 
which are in themselves great measures. The one is the estab- 
lishment of the customs court; another is an internal-revenue 
proposition that taxes tobacco 2 cents more per pound. It is 
6 cents now. They have made it 8. A third is the exemption of 
all the great trusts in the country from the corporation tax. 

Briefly as to tobacco: The Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVER- 
IDGE] made a great speech nominally against trusts. I say 
“nominally ” meaningly. He then wound up by a second edition 
of the bill which he denounced, which had poured the taxes into 
their pockets; and just as soon as this bill is over, the tobacco 
trust will rejoice that the Senator from Indiana made that kind 
of an attack upon them. They will pray that he may attack 
them again in that way; and if he keeps on attacking them in 
that way they will get richer and richer with every attack. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator see any similarity be- 
tween the provisions concerning the tobacco tax as the bill 


„ 8 2,067,031. 84 67.11 


87.95 
11.51 1.222 434.90 58.32 76.37 
61.81 


comes out of the conference committee and the measure which 
T have the honor to present to the Senate? 

Mr. DANIEL. I see none in the tax. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; neither with reference to coupons 
nor packages. I shall have something to say about that. 

Mr. DANIEL. There is no change in the tax. I am speaking 
only about the tax, and that tax strikes the independent to- 
baceo manufacturers, the workingmen, and the farmers, 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. No. 

Mr. DANIEL. The Senator can not deny it. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do deny it. 

Mr. DANIEL. And it does not strike the independent manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I presented the figures here concerning 
it. I do not want to enter into a discussion to-night, but 

Mr. DANIEL. If you do not want to, do not open it. You 
took a day in which to discuss it, and I do not see why I can 
5 take a 5 75 minutes at this time, though I replied to your 

ormer 

Mr. BEY BRIDGE: If the Senator can see any similarity be- 
tween that provision as reported by the committee of conference 
and the measure that I reported, and even the one that was passed 
by the Senate, I should like to have him point out what the 
similarity is, because it is not there. It has been changed; and 
T shall have occasion to say something about it. 

Mr. DANIEL. They have not changed the tax. I am not 
pointing out similarities in other things. I can not discuss both 
at once. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. The tax as it passed the Senate, as dem- 
onstrated by tables and figures, would come out of the pockets 
of manufacturers exclusively, the principal and most exclusive 
of which is the American Tobacco Company. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am not talking about anything but the tax, 
and I am not going to be diverted from one thing to another. 
It was the Senator’s measure. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. It was; I wish it was yet. 
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Mr. DANIEL. I am talking about that tax. Please do not 
divert me. I could say something about the other things, and 
will if I see fit, but I am making my speech and not yours. 

I repeat, Mr. President, at the instance of the Senator from 
Indiana 2 cents per pound on tobacco has been placed upon the 
American people who produce tobacco, with the exception that 
there is an exemption of the farmer selling his own tobacco, 
which, I hope, will prove to be as valuable as it is claimed to be. 
But it has been explained here by the only witness who pur- 
sued the effect of that tax, and it is the natural, the economic, 
and inevitable effect of that tax, as Jacob Wertheim, esq., a 
cigar manufacturer, told us, and as the history of such things 
indicates, that it will come, in the first instance, out of the large 
tobacco manufacturers; that it will be turned off by them in 
their recoupments upon the employees, upon the employees of 
other manufacturers, upon the independents, the workingmen, 
and upon the farmers in the last account. That is the history 
of such things. I have made the argument here fully. It is 
not new. You can read it in my speech. I only wish to men- 
tion it here as a reminder as to how faithful this body has been 
to the trusts. 

Now, Mr. President, take up the corporation tax. The Senate 
corporation tax started out and did levy a tax of 2 per cent on 
all the trading corporations of the country. I need not stop to 
call the names of them. It was a high tax on net receipts. It 
competed with a small tax, which I had the honor to offer, on 
gross receipts above certain exemptions, which would have 
probably raised more money on more people. I do not blame the 
Republican party, or anybody else, for not accepting my proposi- 
tion; that was within their business; but it was an unequal tax 
for the exercise of a business privilege, not upon any property 
whatever, not upon any income whatever. Any corporation hav- 
ing a net income as described in that measure had to pay the 2 
per cent tax. When it came before the Senate it was amended ; 
I will not stop to read it. In effect it was so amended that a 
corporation holding the bonds of another corporation which had 
paid dividends on their bonds, should not be taxed. The color 
of argument behind that was that it was double taxation. 
There never was a greater fiction than that. Another fiction 
was that it was on incomes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me right there? 

Mr. DANIEL, I shall be very happy to do so, because I know 
the Senator would only 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have not the provision before me now. 

Mr. DANIEL. I have it before me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But as it comes from the conference com- 
mittee, is not the provision simply that the amount of tax paid 
by the subsidiary corporation shall be deducted? Does it under- 
take in its present form to exempt the holding corporation from 
paying the tax? 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Absolutely; no, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I so understood the language as reported 
from the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator is mistaken. The original exemp- 
tion was restored. 

Mr. DANIEL, Let me go on, Mr. President. Corporation A, 
engaged in railroading, will have to pay the now reduced 1 per 
cent tax in a proper case. I ask the Senator from South Da- 
kota to listen to me, 2 ‘ 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am listening to the Senator. 

Mr. DANIEL. Corporation B, engaged in any other business 
except a few exempted eleemosynary institutions, will also have 
to be taxed. What for? Not on any property whatsoever, but 
for the privilege of exercising the vocation in which they are 
engaged. A lawyer may have an excise tax to pay of such a 
per cent on his earnings as a lawyer. That is not a tax on 
the earnings, understand that; but it is a tax on the privilege 
of practicing law, and the yardstick by which the tax for prac- 
ticing law may be estimated may be according to the measure 
of the earnings. 

Now, here comes another corporation. It holds the bonds of 
corporation A, which has paid its tax for the privilege of its 
calling. It also owns the bonds of corporation B, which has 
paid the tax for the exercise of its calling. What is the call- 
ing of this third corporation? No matter what it is, it should 


pay 2 per cent or 1 per cent, as the case may be, not on its 
earnings, but for the privilege of exercising that third calling. 

Confusion of mind, intentional misrepresentation, muddiness 
of intellect, the desire to pervert are the only sources from which 
man can derive the notion that it is any double tax or triple 
tax or anything but a tax for the calling exercised by that 
corporation which is taxed. 
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What will be the effect of it? The effect will be that under 
these provisions all the great so-called “ holding corporations ” in 
the country will not pay a single cent for the exercise of their 
great calling, and will be entirely exempted from paying their 
license tax for the reason that corporation A or corporation B 
has paid its tax for privileges that apply only to them. A fash- 
ion has gotten out of using a false nomenclature. The same 
subtle system of misrepresentation that called the Wilson tariff 
bill a free-trade bill calls the corporation law an income tax, 
when there is not a dime of taxation levied on any income or 
levyable; the same misrepresentation that confuses the payment 
of a tax by corporation A and corporation B for their particular 
callings carries it over to the account and credits it on the 
aont of corporation C, which is the owner of the bonds of 

oth. 

Mr. President, unless I had a list of the long line of trusts, 
holding companies, buyers, and purchasers of bonds in this 
country I could not begin to give you an opinion as to the law; 
but I have an apprehension about it. It is this: An excise tax 
must be uniform geographically with respect to the classes upon 
which it is levied. It is not unlikely, Mr. President, that it will 
be found, or may be found, that amongst all the holding com- 
panies of this country there are companies who are exercising a 
variety of callings, and not one calling. It may be a bank; it 
may be a railroad; it may be any other kind of a corporation 
that is holding bonds; and all of those corporations are ex- 
empted in this clause as to the net receipts, while other corpo- 
rations of the same kind are not exempted in like manner. So 
it may be that this corporation-tax measure will be set aside 
as unconstitutional. 

Whether that be so or not, no man can read that corporation 
tax as it now stands without realizing when he gets through 
that the architects thereof intended to make it as unpopular as 
possible. It is full of dynamite and of gunpowder and of kero- 
sene and of all ignitables, and it is surrounded with hay and 
straw and shavings and other elements easy to ignite. No 
man who had the idea to bring about the fruitfulness of-a gov- 
ernment measure ever invented that bill. 

Mr. President, I am done. The curtain will soon fall over 
this medley of vaudeville and tragedy. I shall not seek to con- 
vince anybody. The didactic hours have all gone by. I shall 
not seek to exhort anybody. The possible sinner or wanderer 
from true constitutional principles has got incurable by this 
time, or at least not reachable by either the arguments of 
constitutional integrity or of any other kind. 

I have always hoped that I might see a true Democratic party 
in this country. That hope has not died out in my heart. I 
haye seen the Democratic party go a wandering time and again. 
I have stayed with it nevertheless, though I generally stated 
my views pretty plainly, as I always do when I feel it is my 
duty to do so; but if a Democratic party were to arise in this 
country, plain and simple, repeating only the bed-rock Demo- 
cratic principles which it used to repeat, not running out to 
get what it fancies is a popular schedule on some topic with a 
local application, not going off into untried and very doubtful 
suggestions, with a man to represent it who was a Democrat 
in heart and would stand by those principles, it would be likely 
to carry this country. 

In casting your horoscopes, gentlemen, do not suppose that 
you haye carried this country, and do not be dead sure that you 
will do so by this bill. The time may come—and I hope for the 
good of my country that it may—when it may be said “the 
disinherited knight has returned from the Holy Land and 
dares the proud Templar to the contest.” If he is the rightful 
heir, he will win; if not, I can not answer. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m.)Tthe Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
August 5, 1909, at 10 o'clock a. m. 2 


NOMINATIONS. « 
Executive nominations received by the Senate August 4, 1909. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Ellis De Bruler, of Washington, to be commissioner of immi- 
gration at the port of Seattle, Wash., in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. Harlan P. Perrill to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
George W. Logan, promoted. 

Lieut. William H. Reynolds to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Guy H. Burrage, promoted. 
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Commander Edward E. Wright to be a captain in the navy 
from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Capt. Edward F. Qual- 
trough, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Kenneth McAlpine, an additional number 
in grade, to be a commander in the navy from the 24th day of 
June, 1909, with Lieut. Commander Charles H. Hayes, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Mark L. Bristol to be a commander in the 
navy from the 1st day of July, 1909, vice Commander John M. 
Orchard, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Henry F. Bryan to be a commander in the 
navy from the ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander Ben W. 
Hodges, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas Washington to be a commander in 
the navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander Leo 
D. Miner, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Archibald H. Davis to be a commander in 
the navy from the Ist day of July, 1909, vice Commander 
Harry George, retired. 

Lieut. Commander Frank Marble to be a commander in the 
navy from the 24th day of July, 1909, vice Commander William 
S. Benson, promoted. 

Lieut. Harry E. Yarnell to be a lieutenant- commander in the 
navy from the 1st day of July, 1909, vice Lieut. Commander 
Edward T. Witherspoon, promoted. 

Machinists Charles A. Rowe and Ernest Evans to be chief 
machinists in the navy from the 8d day of March, 1909, after 
the completion of six years’ service, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress approved on that date. 

PoOSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA. 

Florence I. Dinwiddie to be postmaster at Bay Minette, Ala., 
in place of Ralph G. Green. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 19, 1909. 

John W. Kitchens to be postmaster at Heflin, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1908. 

Charles M. Sartain to be postmaster at Oakman, Ala. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1909. 

COLORADO. 


Charles E. Baer to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., in place of Benjamin F. Niesz. Incumbent's commission 
expired November 19, 1907. 

James E. Simpson to be postmaster at Lafayette, Colo., in 
place of Edgar E. Beckett. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 19, 1909. 

ILLINOIS, 

Isaac F. Landis to be postmaster at La Harpe, III., in place of 
William O. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired March 6, 
1909. 

MARYLAND. 

Robert F. Duer to be postmaster at Princess Anne, Md., in 
place of William F. Lankford, deceased. 

Mimin W. Thomas to be postmaster at Chestertown, Md., in 
place of Mifflin W. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1907. 

OHIO. 


William H. Ray to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ohio, in place 
of William H. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1909. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Gavin D. Duncan to be postmaster at Boswell, Okla. Office 

became presidential April 1, 1909. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

J. R. Johnston to be postmaster at Edgemont, S. Dak., in 
place of James M. Stewart, whose commission expired January 
18, 1907, and J. R. Calder, appointed (recess) June 5, 1908. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 4, 1909. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Millard T. Hartson, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of Washington, Washington. 

Alfred N. Rodway, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
eighteenth district of Ohio. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Ellis De Bruler, to be commissioner of immigration at Seattle, 

Wash. 
MINISTER. 

William F. Sands to be envoy extraordinary and minister 

plenipotentiary to Guatemala. 


SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES. 


wo G. Bailey to be secretary of the embassy at Mexico, 
exico. 

Arthur Bailly-Blanchard to be secretary of the embassy at 
Paris, France. 

John H. Gregory, jr., to be second secretary of the embassy at 
Constantinople, Turkey. 

Hugh S. Gibson to be second secretary of the embassy at 
London, England. 

Irwin B. Laughlin to be second secretary of the embassy at 
Paris, France. 

Balkam Schoyer to be second secretary of the embassy at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Charles S. Wilson to be second secretary of the embassy at 
Rome, Italy. 

Charles Campbell, jr., to be third secretary of the embassy at 
Tokyo, Japan. 

G. Andrews Moriarty, jr., to be third secretary of the embassy 
at Mexico, Mexico. 

Frank D. Arnold to be secretary of the legation at Guatemala, 
Guatemala. 

Alexander Benson to be secretary of the legation at La Paz, 
Bolivia. 

Philip Bayard to be secretary of the legation at Tangier, 
Morocco. 

Robert Woods Bliss to be secretary of the legation at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic. 

William P. Cresson to be secretary of the legation at Lima, 
Peru. 

Francis Munroe Endicott to be secretary of the legation at 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Henry Coleman May to be secretary of the legation at Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Alexander R. Magruder to be secretary of the legation to 
Paraguay and Uruguay. 

J. Butler Wright to be secretary of the legation at Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. 

Sheldon Whitehouse to be secretary of the legation at Ca- 
racas, Venezuela. 

Robert M. Winthrop to be secretary of the legation to Greece 
and Montenegro. 

William K. Wallace to be secretary of the legation at Copen- 
Taga, Denmark. 

A. Campbell Turner to be secretary of the legation at Madrid, 

Spain. 

Seth Low Pierrepont to be secretary of the legation at San- 
tiago, Chile. 

U. Grant Smith to be secretary of the legation at Brussels, 
Belgium. 

G. Cornell Tarler to be secretary of the legation and consul- 
general at Bangkok, Siam. 

Norval Richardson to be second secretary of the legation at 
Habana, Cuba. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
COMMANDER TO BE A CAPTAIN. 
Edward E. Wright. 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDERS TO BE COMMANDERS. 


Kenneth McAlpine, 
Mark L. Bristol, 
Henry F. Bryan, 
Thomas Washington, 
Archibald H. Davis, and 
Frank Marble. 
LIEUTENANTS TO BE LIEUTENANT-COMMANDERS, 
Harlan P. Perrill, 
William H. Reynolds, and 
Harry E. Yarnell. 
MACHINISTS TO BE CHIEF MACHINISTS, 
Charles A. Rowe, and 
Ernest Evans. 
POSTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 
Florence I. Dinwiddie, at Bay Minette, Ala. 
Charles M. Sartain, at Oakman, Ala. 
William S. Smith, at Fort Deposit, Ala. 
COLORADO, 
Charles E. Baer, at Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
James E. Simpson, at Lafayette, Colo. 
ILLINOIS. 
Isaac F. Landis, at La Harpe, III. 
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MARYLAND. 
Robert F. Duer, at Princess Anne, Md. 
Mifflin W. Thomas, at Chestertown, Md. 
MICHIGAN. 
Burton D. Cady, at Port Huron, Mich. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
II. W. Durrant, at Coffeeville, Miss. 
NEW YORK. 
Howard M. Brush, at Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Saunders V. Hudson, at Apex, N. C. 
James B. Winders, at Warsaw, N. C. 
_ OHIO. 
Adolphus Baker, at Amherst, Ohio. 
Edward E. Peterson, at Williamsburg, Ohio. 
William H. Ray, at Carrollton, Ohio. 
Charles A. Tracy, at Malta, Ohio. 
Howard J. Warner, at Jefferson, Ohio. 
OKLAHOMA. 
James W. Brady, at Haskell, Okla. 
Gavin D. Duncan, at Boswell, Okla. 
James L. Gray, at Tuttle, Okla. 
James B. Miller, at Fort Gibson, Okla. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
William A. Abbott, at Waubay, S. Dak. 
Amos H. Davis, at Parkston, S. Dak. 
James P. Turner, at Faulkton, S. Dak. 
Herbert B. Tysell, at Britton, S. Dak. 
TEXAS. 
Alexander McCullough, at Sourlake, Tex. 
Luther B. Johnson, at Celina, Tex. 
H. Schmidt, at Bremond, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, August 4, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 6277. An act to authorize the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, be- 
tween the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9135) to 
raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of various bridges across and over certain 
navigable waters, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen- 
ate joint resolution (S. J. R. 16) authorizing the printing of 
reports upon preliminary examinations and surveys, ete., in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 106. 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House compensation at the rate of $6 per diem for the services of four 
additional clerks to the Committee on Enrolled Bills for two days. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF CLAUSE 2, RULE XXIX. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
clause 2 of Rule XXIX, which requires the printing of a confer- 
ence report in the Recorp before it can be considered in the 
House, thereby sending it over for one day, be suspended for 
the remainder of this special session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the rule which requires the printing of con- 
ference reports in the Recorp before they can be considered be 
suspended for the remainder of this session. Is there objection? 

Mr. MACON. I object to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. It will simply result in prolonging this session. 

Mr. MACON. Why, Mr. Speaker, we can attend to these mat- 
ters as we get to them, Let each report stand upon its own 
merits. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then, I suppose I shall have to offer a rule 
and ask the Committee on Rules to bring it in, if the gentleman 
wants to object. 

Mr. HUGHES of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the gentleman will withdraw his objection, and that he will see 
that the business of this House ought not to be delayed to simply 
humor some whim of the gentleman. 

Mr. MACON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that my whim 
and opinions are of as much importance as the gentleman’s ever 
were in the world, and I do not appreciate the gratuitous sug- 
gestion the gentleman has just made. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess for thirty minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House 
took a recess for thirty minutes. 


AFTER RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker at 12 o'clock and 37 minutes p. m. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. No. 23) from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania submits 
a privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 107. 

Resolved, That clause 2 of Rule XXIX be, and hereby is, suspended 
for the remainder of this session. ` 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, Rule XXIX is the rule which 
provides that conference reports shall lie over for one day to be 
printed in the Record. The rule also provides, however, that 
this shall not be required during the last six days of a session, 
and, as we all know, we are within the last six days of the ses- 
sion. This resolution now presented is within both the letter 
and the spirit of the rile. There is no conference report to 
which it can apply, I am advised, except the conference report 
on the deficiency bill. If the gentleman from Missouri desires 
any time now, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If any gentleman on this side 
wants to discuss this rule, I will yield him time. 

I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Macon]. 

Mr. MACON. I simply want to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] a question or two. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me how many conference reports there are out now 
to be brought into the House? 

Mr. DALZELL. One, as I understand it. 

Mr. MACON. Then can the gentleman see any difference 
between waiting until the report is made and then asking 
unanimous consent to suspend the rules and the bringing in 
of a special rule at this time for that purpose? 

Mr. DALZELL. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MACON. I asked if the gentleman could see any differ- 
ence between asking unanimous consent to suspend the rules 
at the time this one report is presented to the House and the 
bringing in of a special rule at this time for that purpose? 

Mr. DALZELL. Unanimous consent was asked, and, very 
much to the astonishment of everybody except one man, it was 
refused. It becomes necessary, unless we are to be kept here 
three or four days beyond the time we can adjourn, to haye 
this rule. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. MACON. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 


has yielded me five minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, when the request was made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Payne] to the effect that Rule XXIX be 
suspended, I could not see any reason why a general suspension 
of the rule should be made when the same request could be 
made for unanimous consent at the time of the bringing in 
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of the report—the only report, as stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—that is to be made to the House, 

The request for unanimous consent to suspend rule 29 when 
the report is presented to the House would have served the 
same purpose as this special rule-does, and when I suggested to 
the gentleman from New York that I objected, I stated in con- 
nection therewith that I would like for all conference reports to 
stand for themselves. In other words, I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that all legislative propositions should generally stand upon 
their own bottom, just as tubs do. I can not see any reason 
for making a wholesale suspension of the rules when a suspen- 
sion at the proper time can be made by a simple request for 
unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 11570) making appropriation to supply urgent 
deficiencies, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
may be read in lieu of the report. x 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota presents a 
conference report (H. Rept. No. 24) on the bill H. R. 11570 and 
asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu 


of the report. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair- 


hears none. The Clerk will read the statement. 
The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11570) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference haye agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 6, 


11, 12, 16, 20, 26, 28, 37, 38, 39, and 40. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 29, 33, 34, 35, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 62, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “seventy-five thousand 
dollars; ” and after the word “ dollars,” in line 5 of said amend- 
ment, insert the words “to continue available during the fiscal 
year nineteen hundred and ten;“ and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all after the word “ dollars,” in line 13, down to and including 
line 15 of said amendment and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


ing: 

“A detailed statement showing expenditures, including sal- 
aries or rates of compensation paid, under this appropriation 
shall be reported to Congress by the Secretary of State on the 
first day of each regular session; and estimates for further ap- 
propriations hereunder shall include in detail salaries for all 
persons to be employed and paid in the Department of State at 
Washington, D. C.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ten thousand dollars; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “ Minneapolis,” in line two of said amendment, insert the 
following: St. Paul; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Expenses of collecting the corporation tax: For expenses of 
collecting the corporation tax authorized by the act ‘to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’ enacted at the first 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, one hundred thousand dol- 
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lars, to continue available during the fiscal year nineteen hun- 
dred and ten.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
9 of said amendment, after the word “available,” insert the 
words: “during the fiscal yezr nineteen hundred and ten;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For repairs and improvements to the Senate kitchens and 
restaurants in the Capitol building, to be expended by the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds under the 
supervision of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, 
fiscal year nineteen hundred and ten, five thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge 
across the Duchesne River at or near Myton, Utah, fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and ten, twenty-five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to pay expenses here- 
tofore or hereafter incurred in the relief of suffering, destitu- 
tion, and want among the Indians of the La Pointe Indian 
Agency, Wis., by reason of the destruction of their homes and 
farms by floods, ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to continue available during the fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and ten: Provided, That a detailed report of 
all expenditures hereunder shall be made to the next session 
of Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ For pay of Indian agent at Fort Berthold Agency, N. Dak., 
fiscal year nineteen hundred and ten, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For expenses of representing the interests of the Govern- 
ment in all matters of reappraisement and classification of im- 
ported goods, and of litigation incidental thereto, including sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, and rentals, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney-General, twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Until otherwise provided by law, no bond shall be accepted 
from any surety or bonding company for any officer or employee 
of the United States which shall cost more than thirty-five per 
cent in excess of the rate of premium charged for a like bond 
during the calendar year nineteen hundred and eight: Provided, 
That hereafter the United States shall not pay any part of the 
premium or other cost of furnishing a bond required by law or 
otherwise of any officer or employee of the United States. 

“That a joint commission consisting of three Senators, to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, shall inquire into the rates of 
premium heretofore and now being charged, as well as those pro- 
posed to be charged, by surety or bonding companies for bonds 
of officers or employees of the United States, and report to Con- 
gress by bill or otherwise at its next session what regulation, 
if any, should be exercised under law or otherwise over the 
same; for the expenses of said commission, including all neces- 
sary expert, clerical, and other personal services, there is appro- 
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priated the sum of ten thousand dollars, which expenses shall 
be paid upon vouchers approved jointly by the chairmen of said 
commission.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 6 of 
said amendment strike out the word “ten” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word eight; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For purchase of an automobile, including driving, main- 
tenance, and care of the same, for use of the Vice-President, 
six thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 7 
of said amendment strike out the name “J. A, Klingaman” 
and insert in lieu thereof the name “J. L. Klingaman; and in 
line 11 strike out the word seven“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ eight;” and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 


agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to pay to the officers and employees 
of the Senate and the House borne on the annual and session 
rolls on the first day of July, nineteen hundred and nine, includ- 
ing the Capitol police, the official reporters of the Senate and 
House, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clerk, for 
extra services during the first session of the Sixty-first Congress 
a sum equal to one month's pay at the compensation then paid 
them by law. 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay Herschel 
Shaw, Eustace D. Smith, Harold S. G. Van Voorhis, W. P. Coe, 
William Watts, R. B. Alexander, C. A. Geisel, and T. A Farley, 
elevator conductors, and John W. Evans, employed in connec- 
tion with the Senate Office Building, for extra services during 
the first session of the Sixty-first Congress, a sum equal to one 
month’s pay at the compensation paid them July first, nineteen 
hundred and nine. 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay Russell Wil- 
liams, elevator conductor in the Senate Office Building, for 
extra services during the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, a sum equal to one month’s pay at the compensation now 

aid him. 
Pee To pay J. H. Jones for caring for and regulating the Senate 
chronometer, one hundred dollars. 

“To pay J. C. Stewart for caring for and regulating the 
House chronometer, one hundred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For purchase of an automobile, including driving, main- 
tenance, and care of the same, for use of the Speaker, six thou- 


sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After said 
amendment insert as a new paragraph the following: 

“To continue during the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress the employment of the clerk of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Navy Department and the clerk of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
who served in such capacity during the second session of the 
Sixtieth Congress; in all, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the 
amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For the following employees for the month of July, nineteen 
hundred and nine, and until the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress: Forty-six pages, including two riding pages, 
four telephone pages, press-gallery page, and ten pages for duty 
at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at two dollars and 
fifty cents per day each; fourteen messengers in the post-office, 


at the rate of one hundred dollars per month each; and for 
three telephone operators, at the rate of seventy-five dollars per 
month each; in all, six thousand four hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out of 
said amendment the word “ official;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 6 
and 7 of said amendment strike out the following: “ approved 
, nineteen hundred and nine,” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words, “enacted during the first session of the Sixty-first 
Congress;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “Commission” in line 3 of said amendment insert the 
following: “not to exceed three persons at any one time;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


J. A. TAWNEY, 
WALTER I. SMITH, 
L: F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
EUGENE HALE, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
A. S. CLAY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The Clerk read the statement, as follows: 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 


11570) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies sub- 


mit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report on the amendments of the Senate, namely : 

It is recommended that the Senate recede from the following 
amendments, namely: 

No.1: Providing that the amounts for salaries shall be ac- 
cepted in full payment. 

No.6: To pay the claim of Marcus Ramadanovitch, alias 
Radich. 

No. 11: Diverting the appropriation heretofore made for the 
construction of a wharf and storehouse at Waadah Island, 
Washington. z 

No.12: Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
on bills for public buildings. 

No.16: To pay for plans for workhouse building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

: 110 20: Appropriating $3,500 for repairs to the Pension Office 
uilding. 

No. 26: Restoring to the bill the provision to pay the audited 
account of Orville H. Southmayd, a deputy mineral surveyor. 

No. 28: Appropriating $25,000 to complete the classification 
and appraisement of the lands of the Yakima Indian Reserya- 
tion, in Washington. 

Nos. 36, 37, 38, 39, and 40: Providing for salaries and ex- 
penses of the United States court of customs appeals, instead 
of which an appropriation of $25,000 is inserted for expenses 
incident to litigation arising in the customs service. 

No. 41: Striking out the provision proposed by the House 
with reference to premiums on bonds of officials and employees 
of the United States, it being agreed to insert in the bill a pro- 
vision limiting such premiums in cost to not more than 35 per 
cent excess over the rate charged during the calendar year 1908, 
and providing for a joint commission to inquire and report to 
the next session of Congress upon such premiums. 

And it is recommended that the House agree to the following 
amendments made by the Senate, namely: 

No. 2: Appropriating $75,000 instead of $100,000 as proposed 
by the Senate to enable the President to secure information and 
to assist the officials of the Government in the administration 
of the customs laws relating to the maximum and minimum 
rates. 

Nos. 3 and 4: Appropriating $100,000 under the Department 
of State for foreign trade and treaty relations. 

No, 5: Appropriating $10,000 instead of $15,000 as proposed 
by the Senate for expenses of the meeting of the International 
Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, to be held at 
Washington in 1910. 


1909. 


No. 7: To accept the franchise granted by the city of New 
York for the installation of pneumatic-tube service between the 
New York appraiser’s stores and custom-house in New York City. 

No. 8: Appropriating $1,659.23 to pay the audited account of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railroad. 

No. 9: Extending the time to December 1, 1909, for filing 
claims for refunding sums paid for documentary stamps. 

No. 10: Appropriating $100,000 specifically for collecting the 
corporation tax instead of diverting funds from other appro- 
priations for that purpose as proposed by the Senate. 

No. 13: To pay $333.89 to Charles Starek for services rendered 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

No. 14: Authorizing condemnation proceedings to secure lands 
for a workhouse and reformatory for the District of Columbia. 

No. 15: Authorizing the use of an unexpended balance for 
erection of portable schoolhouses in the District of Columbia. 


No. 17: To pay $1,500 as extra compensation to each of the 


officers composing the board to pass upon the eligibility of cer- 
tain colored troops for reenlistment in the army. 

No. 18: To settle accounts of States and Territories for pay- 
ments on account of the militia. 

No. 19: Authorizing payment to beneficiaries of officers and 
enlisted men of the army who die from wounds or diseases not 
the resuit of their dwn misconduct. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24: Appropriating $3,500 for work at the 
Capitol; $5,000, instead of $9,540, for repairs to Senate kitchens 
and restaurants; $26,000 for additional elevator service in the 
Senate wing of the Capitol; and $36,000 for maintenance of the 
Senate Office Building. 

No. 25: Authorizing the expenditure of $25,000 of the $1,000,- 
900 of the appropriation made to prevent depredations on public 
timber, etc., for expenses on account of indictments and punish- 
ment for recovery of damages for violations of land laws. 

No. 20: Authorizing the expenditure of $5,000 of moneys be- 
longing to the Winnebago Indians for expenses of their enroll- 
ment, 

No. 30: Appropriating $25,000 for a bridge across the Du- 
schene River in Utah. . 

No. 31: Appropriating $10,000 to relieve the suffering, desti- 
tution, and want among the Indians of the La Pointe Indian 
Agency, Wis. 

No. 82: Appropriating $1,800 for pay of an Indian agent at 
Fort Berthold, N. Dak. 

Nos. 33, 34, and 35: Appropriating for the salary of the United 
States district judge for the northern district of Alabama. 

No. 42: Limiting the compensation of not exceeding 20 special 
agents in the Census Office to not exceeding $8 per day, instead 
of $10 per day as proposed by the Senate. 

Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, and 51: Relating to the Sen- 
ate, appropriates as follows: One thousand eight hundred and 
sixty dollars for pages for the Senate Chamber ; $6,000 for an au- 
tomobile for the Vice-President; $25,000 for miscellaneous items; 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 1909 for repairs 
to the Maltby Building; $3,240 for the official reporters of the 
Senate; $8,400 for additional services to the Committee on Fi- 
nance; $250 to E. L. Cornelius; and for the payment of one 
month’s compensation to employees of the House and Senate for 
extra services during the session. 

No. 52: Authorizes the consolidation of the Statement of Ap- 
propriations for the first session of the Sixty-first Congress with 
the Statement of Appropriations for the second session of that 
Congress. 

Nos. 53, 54, 55, and 56: Relating to the House of Representa- 
tives, makes appropriations as follows: Six thousand dollars for 
an automobile for the Speaker; $400 to pay Herbert D. Brown; 
$1,752 for payment to clerks of Committees on Expenditures in 
the Departments of the Navy and Commerce and Labor; $6,400 
for session employees of the House for services from July 1 
until the close of the present session of Congress, and to reim- 
burse the stenographers to committees. 

Nos. 57, 58, 59, 60, and 61: To pay judgments of the Court of 
Claims and awards of the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, 
duly certified to Congress. 

No. 62: For additional compensation to an employee in the 
Government Printing Office. 

No. 63: Appropriating $24,000 for the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. 

No. 64: Authorizing contracts for the Isthmian Canal to the 
extent of the total amount of bonds authorized for the con- 
struction of the canal. 

No. 65: Authorizing pay and expenses of employees of the 
National Waterways Commission. 

J. A. TAWNEY, 


WALTER I. SMITH, 
L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to move the adoption of 
this report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota this: From the reading of the report it would seem 
that the conferees had exceeded their authority in some par- 
ticulars and inserted some new items in the report. I should 
like to ask the gentleman what they are. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know of any item, Mr. Speaker, 
where the conferees have exceeded their authority. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to #eserve all points 
of order on the conference report. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the point of order comes too late. Discussion has already com- 
menced on the conference report. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin reserved all points of order after the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERwoop] commenced interrogating me in re- 
gard to the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the adoption of the 
report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit that the 
gentleman from Alabama had only propounded a query oa the 
very point on which I haye made the point of order, and the 
discussion had not begun when I took the floor to make the 
point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, the statement having been read, it is too late to make 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Let us get at the facts. One moment. The 
Chair wants to understand if the gentleman makes the point 
of order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves all 
points of order, he says. 

The SPEAKER. At what time? - 

Mr. TAWNEY. After I had made the motion to adopt the 
conference report, and the gentleman from Alabama had asked 
me certain questions regarding the conference report, and I 
had answered, and also after the statement had been read. 

The SPEAKER. Until the point of order has been pre- 
sented, the Chair will not rule. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, my object was not to 
make the point of order, because I know that the House wants 
to pass upon the conference report, and that is the reason I did 
not object to the reading of the statement instead of the report. 
But I want to know from the gentleman himself, so that the 
House can be informed, as to what extent they have gone out- 
side of the améndments in the Senate bill in offering amend- 
ments in this report. 


Mr. TAWNEY. I have not in mind now any Senate amend- 
ment that has been modified or added to where the modifica-~ 
tion or addition was not within the rule governing the jurisdic- 
tion and action of the conferees. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the gentleman from Alabama mislead by 
having before him the copy of the bill as reported to the Senate, 
and not as it passed? The amendments, I think, that the gentle- 
man had in his mind were inserted in the bill in the Senate after 
it was reported. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the report which has just been presented. It struck me 
in listening to the reading that there were some new amend- 
ments included. 


Mr. TAWNEY. There are no new items. I will say to the 
House, and for the information of the gentleman from Alabama, 
he may have received that impression from the reading of the 
report in respect to the customs court of appeals, and the appro- 
priation agreed upon in conference for continuing the services 
of the customs attorneys and solicitors that are now employed 
in that service. That entire Senate amendment in respect to 
the salaries for attorneys and for the judges of the customs 
court of appeals has been dropped out entirely, and the con- 
ferees have substituted a provision appropriating only $25,000 
instead of about $250,000 this year to take care of litigation 
before the Board of General Appraisers and the courts growing 
out of the administration of the customs law. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Does not the report provide for the 
appointment of a commission that was not in either bill orig- 
inally? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In connection with the bonding provision 
the Senate receded and concurred in the House provision with 
an amendment, which amendment permits the acceptance of 
corporate surety bonds where the premium charged is not in 
excess of 35 per cent of the premium charged in the calendar 
year 1908. On the rates that have recently been fixed by 
these corporate bonding companies, the government officials 
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and employees are obliged to pay on an average of 300 per cent 
in excess of the rate prior to January 1, 1909. 

Then, in addition to that, the amendment agreed to in con- 
ference provides for an investigation of the whole question of 
the bonding of government officials and government employees 
by corporate or other sureties with a view to determine in 
the future, if Congress provides for and desires that officers and 
employees shall continue to give surety bonds, what rate would 
be a reasonable rate. Now, that is the object of the investiga- 
tion that is authorized. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. This commission, as I understand, was 
not in either the Senate or the House bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I beg your pardon; I did not quite hear what 
you said. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The question I asked was whether 
this commission was in either the House or Senate bill. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was not provided for in either the House 
or in the Senate, but it is germane to the subject of bonding 
government employees. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Well, the gentleman from Minnesota 
and I might differ on that proposition; but there is no point 
of order pending upon it. I do not know that it is material. I 
think the House should be informed, and the only information 
we can get is from the gentleman from Minnesota. We have 
not the printed record as to what is the provision for the com- 
mission. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The provision is this: In the modification of 
the House provision in regard to corporate surety bonds we 
have added a provision providing for the appointment of a 
joint commission consisting of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House with power to investigate the 
whole subject of surety bonds which the law requires and which 
are given by officers and employees, with a view to ascertaining 
what a reasonable rate would be, based upon the loss experience 
of the Government, not with reference to the losses of the insur- 
ance companies generally, but the losses on government business. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What will be the expense? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The amount appropriated to defray the ex- 
pense is $10,000. I do not know who will constitute this com- 
mission, but I stated on the floor of the House in discussing 
the bonding provision originally that it was my purpose to offer, 
before the adjournment of this session, 2 House resolution au- 
thorizing and directing this investigation to be made. My 
thought then was, and now is, that all that would be necessary 
would be for this commission to employ, on behalf of the Senate 
and House, one good expert or actuary for the purpose of 
making the investigation in the first instance regarding the 
bonds given to the Government to secure it against loss, and 
then also to hear what the companies have to say regarding 
their experience in connection with the bonding of officers and 

employees, and if possible formulate at the next session of Con- 
gress some legislation that will protect the officers and em- 
ployees of the Government who are required to give bonds, and 
also protect the Government against the possibility of paying 
these exorbitant premium rates, either directly or indirectly, 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Pending that, what is the rate that the 
committee have agreed upon? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The rate is the rate in force prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1809. They increased that rate 300 per cent. Now we 
have provided that the rate hereafter may be the rate in force 
prior to January 1, 1909, plus not exceeding 35 per cent, instead 
of 300 per cent. The bonding companies insisted very strenu- 
ously, both here and in the other end of the Capitol, that the 
rate prior to January 1, 1909, was an excessively low rate. It 
was necessary, therefore, for us either to require the enforce- 
ment of the rates prior to January 1, 1909, or such additional 
amount as might be reasonable in order to prevent the Govern- 
ment from exacting an unreasonably low rate, 

In the meantime, pending legislation, pending this investi- 
gation, no officer of the Government can accept a corporate 
surety bond where the rate is more than the rate in force dur- 
ing the calendar year 1908 on a like bond plus not to exceed 35 
per cent of that rate. Now, that is the purpose of the investi- 
gation, and that is the effect of the compromise provision. 

The House provision was that no officer of the Government 
should accept a corporate surety bond where the rate was in 
excess of the rate charged for the calendar year 1908, unless, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, such rate was 
unreasonably low, in which case he was authorized to accept a 
bond with an increased rate, which increase should not exceed 
50 per cent of the rate on a like bond during or for the calendar 
year 1908. That provision has been eliminated and 35 per cent 
has been substituted. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Under the gentleman’s motion to adopt the 
conference report, how can the House get at any specific item 
in the bill to reject it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Under the rules of the House, in conference, 
the report being a complete report, I will say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska that there is no way whereby a separate vote 
can be had on any one item. The only way that it could be 
done would be to vote down the report, and then each item in 
the conference report would be subject to amendment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the result of the conference report be that 
the cost of these bonds will generally be increased 35 per cent 
over the cost of 1908? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is entirely within the discretion of the 
department, but they can not accept a bond where the increase 
is in excess of 35 per cent above the rates in force during the 


The gentleman says it is entirely within the 
discretion of the department. The department has nothing ta 
do with these bonds except their acceptance. It has nothing to 
do with the payment for them. Now, does the conference re- 
port give the department any discretion over the matter until 
it gets up to 35 per cent above the cost heretofore? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It does. If the rate in the judgment of the 
recy of the department is excessive, the department can re- 
ect it. 

Mr. MANN. Will that be in the law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; it is not in this proposed law. 

Mr. MANN. Then it will not be the fact. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is in the law now. 

Mr. MANN. What authority now has the department to 
reject a bond on the ground that the rate is excessive? 

Mr. TAWNEY. ‘They have always had that authority. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, they can reject a bond; but can they reject 
it on the ground that the rate charged is excessive? 

Mr. TAWNEY. If they want to, they can. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. If this report is adopted, it will reduce 
the entire cost of the bond to 35 per cent more than the rate 
during the calendar year 1908. If this is rejected and the law 
stands as it is, it goes to 300 per cent; so it is a large saving, 
anyway. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but according to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota they have no authority under existing law to reject the 
bonds, and the gentleman from Minnesota seems to assume that 
they will reject them if there be any advance over 35 per cent, 
but will not reject them if they are in excess of 300 per cent. 
I can not appreciate the logic of that situation. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. There is no law fixing any particular 
amount now. When we pass this there will be a law. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says they do not need to pay this 
price and the department may reject them 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But this is a direction to the depart- 
ment; they can not go beyond it. 

Mr. MANN. I am not criticising the gentleman from Minne- 
sota; I have no doubt he has done the best he could on this 
matter. What is to be the expense of this commission? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The amount appropriated is only $10,000. 

Mr. MANN. And there is to be one person employed? 

Mr. TAWNEY. There will be, as there was in the Dockery 
Commission, one a representative of the House under the com- 
mission and one a representative of the Senate under the com- 
mission. When the Dockery Commission was appointed it was 
a joint legislative commission appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestiguting the accounting system of the Government; one ac- 
countant on the part of the House and one on the part of the 
Senate was employed. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. GILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I understand, accord- 
ing to the provisions reported by the conference committee, 
that it is proposed to permit the bonding companies to ask 35 
per cent more than the rates in 1908. Now, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota this question: As I understand it, 
the facts are the companies were in 1908 in very great compe- 
tition with each other as to rates, some companies charging one 
rate and some charging another rate. For instance, in the rate 
for the clerks and the letter carriers some companies charged 
as low as 25 cents a thousand and some as high as 50 cents a 
thousand. Which of these two rates under this provision will 
be taken to add to it the 35 per cent; will it be the maximum or 
the minimum rate? 

Mr. TAWNEY. In the administration of this law there will 
be no attention paid, I assume, to bonds as classes, and it is for 
that reason that the words “like bonds” are used in this pro- 
yision. So if the letter carrier was paying only 25 cents a 
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thousand—which I dispute, as there has been but one case 
brought to the attention of either committee—if that is true, 
then the officer would not be authorized to accept his bond if the 
rate on the new bond was more than 35 per cent in excess of a 
25-cent rate. 

Mr. GILL of Maryland. Then the effeet of this provision 
would be to continue the discrimination between the different 
officers based upon what they individually had paid in 1908, 
and it does not make a uniform rate applicable to everybody, 
but permits one officer to be bonded at one price and another 
officer at another price for the same class of bond? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is the fault of the bonding companies, 
and not the fault of the Government, if any such condition 
exists. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to ask about the proposed cus- 
toms court. I understand that no provision was made for 
compensation of the judges and assistant attorneys-general and 
other officials of that court. My recollection is that the Senate 
twice by vote provided that the compensation should be less 
than the amount fixed in the proposed tariff act. What I wish 
to inquire is whether it is the purpose to haye these officials 
appointed on the presumption that the compensation fixed in 
the tariff act will be as there provided, or is there any under- 
standing that these appointees must receive amounts much 
lower than those provided by the tariff act? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that the question of fixing the 
compensation of judges of the customs court of appeals and 
the salaries of the assistant to the Attorney-General and at- 
torneys in the tariff act is a question that received most careful 
consideration by the conferees. There was wide diversity of 
opinion regarding the Senate amendment. The conferees con- 
cluded finally that this court could not be organized under any 
circumstances within sixty or ninety days after the tariff bill be- 
comes a law, and that until ninety days after the court is organ- 
ized the circuit court of appeals and the circuit court of the United 
States will continue to exercise the same jurisdiction they now 
exercise in customs cases. So that in not providing for the 
compensation of the judges, and not appointing the judges 
until the compensation is provided by appropriation, no injury 
will result to the service of the Government in any litigation 
growing out of questions that may arise under the proposed 
new tariff law. 

Now, in my judgment, and I think it must be evident to any 
man who reads the existing law, it will not be possible to appoint 
any of the judges of the customs court of appeals until the 
appropriation is made for their compensation, which will be 
done early in the next session of this Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is not the gentleman mistaken about 
that? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to finish my statement. My reason 
for saying that is this: Section 1761 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States reads as follows: 

No money shall be paid from the Trea as salary to any person 
appointed ur’ the recess of the Senate, to fill a vacancy in any ex- 
isting office, if the vacancy existed while the Senate was in session and 
was by law required to be filled by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, until such appointee has been confirmed by the Senate. 

Now, if this tariff law passes, it will be passed during this 
session of Congress. The vacancy, therefore, will exist while 
the Senate is in session, and therefore an appointment made 
now, in my judgment, would not be a legal appointment. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not want to be understood 
as saying that it would not be a legal appointment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, the appointee could not be paid 
any compensation, because no money is appropriated. The 
President would have the power to appoint, and then the ap- 
pointee would have his right to go to the Court of Claims for 
his compensation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I beg to differ with the gentleman. They 
could not go to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. They could as soon as their confirmation was 
made. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The tariff act will provide for certain 
places at a definite compensation. The provision of the revised 
statutes to which the gentleman refers would only be operative 
to prevent the payment of compensation to them in case the 
appropriation had been made, but it does not affect whatever 
the legality of their appointment or their right to compensa- 
tion in the way provided by law. My belief is that the Presi- 
dent will be justified, if this appropriation bill be passed without 
any appropriation for their compensation and with the law 


providing these places at a definite compensation, in urging: 


men to take these places upon the assumption that the compen- 


sation will be the amount fixed in the tariff act; and the gentle- 

man will do just as he did regarding the position of the Treas- 

urer of the United States when this bill was before us—come 

in here and say that as the law was amended on the 4th of 

March increasing the compensation $2,000, it was the duty of 
to appropriate the money. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was increasing the compensation of an 
officer then in the employ of the Government. These judges are 
not now in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The tariff act will be signed by the 
President, and that will authorize him to appoint these judges; 
and if there be no limitation except the compensation fixed in 
that act, they unquestionably would be entitled to that amount. 
So that there may be no misunderstanding, will the gentleman 
from Minnesota state what he believes to be the understanding 
about the compensation of these officials to be created? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state for the information of the House 
that, in my judgment, there will be no appointments made until 
Congress has appropriated for the salaries of these judges, and 
that it will not embarrass the Government in the least if these 
appointments are not made until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider this question of compensation. 
There is a great difference of opinion and very serious opposi- 
tion to paying compensation to these judges in excess of the 
compensation received by circuit judges of the United States, 

Mr. MANN. What is the compensation fixed in the tariff bill 
now in conference? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was because of the difliculty that con- 
fronted the conferees that we concluded that the whole subject, 
both of appointing and appropriating for the compensation of 
the judges of the customs court, could go over until the next 
session of Congress, when both Houses would have more time 
and be far better prepared to consider this question and deter- 
mine what provision should be adopted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In the hope that the gentleman’s re- 
marks will be read in another place, I wanted a statement made 
that would convey the understanding of this House that the ap- 
pointees, if appointed before Congress convenes, would not 
come to Congress to receive an amount in excess of that fixed 
in the appropriation bill by the Senate, and if the gentleman 
would send a marked copy of his remarks to the other end of 
the Avenue 

Mr, TAWNEY. Oh, I will say that it is quite unnecessary 
for me to send a marked copy of my remarks to the other end 
of the Avenue. I feel very confident, Mr. Speaker, that no action 
will be taken with reference to filling these positions or ap- 
pointing men to these positions in view of the situation as it 
exists here to-day in both Houses of Congress, and in view of 
the fact that the conferees, for the reason which I have given, 
have concluded to defer until the beginning of the next session 
of Congress the question of the compensation of these officers. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me this is one of those cases where 
the very astute gentleman from Minnesota has been over- 
whelmed by some astute gentleman in the Senate. The law 
which will soon be in effect provides that these judges shall be 
appointed at a compensation of $10,000 per annum. 

Mr. KEIFER. Each. 

Mr. MANN. I did not suppose it was necessary to say 
“each,” and I do not care for the addendum. It is true that if 
no appropriation is made for their salaries, they can not draw 
their salaries until they have been confirmed by the Senate, but 
the moment they have been confirmed by the Senate, and if 
Congress has not already made an appropriation for the $10,000 
a year, each judge can file a claim in the court of appeals and 
obtain a judgment in the Court of Claims. Now, what took 
place? The conferees on the part of the House and the Senate 
on the tariff bill fixed a salary of $10,000. I do not know 
whether it is right or not. In one of those moments of mental 
hallucination some gentlemen at some place in this Capitol who 
have been talking economy, but seldom practice what they 
preach in reference to economy, did put into this bill a pro- 
vision fixing the salary, so far as the appropriation was con- 
cerned, at $7,000, but I feel quite confident that there was no 
trouble on the part of the House conferees striking that appro- 
priation out, because if that appropriation had been in, the 
salaries of these judges would have been fixed practically at 
$7,000 a year. Now it is fixed at $10,000 a year, and there was 
no one on the other side of this Capitol with the exception of a 
few gentlemen highly connected with the passage of the tariff 
bill who did not want the $10,000 a year. That is what we will 
get, $10,000 a year, and these judges will be appointed before 
the ink is fairly dry on the bill which creates them, because it 
is essential, just as much essential that their appointment be 
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We haye taken 


made now as that it be made there next winter. 
away the jurisdiction of the other courts—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; we have not. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). And conferred the jurisdiction 
upon this court. 

Mr. TAWNEY: No; we have not taken jurisdiction away 
from the federal courts at all. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think we have. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman does not mean to say 
that, because the bill provides that upon and after the organi- 
zation of this court jurisdiction shall be transferred, and so 
forth. 

Mr. MANN. I understand that, so long as the courts’ last 
appeals can go to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but the very purpose of this act is to take away the jurisdiction 
of the lower courts and confer it upon this court, from which 
they can not take an appeal, and the very reason that caused 
the enactment of the legislation will cause the appointment of 
the judges at a compensation of $10,000 per, not $7,000. That 
is the reason that amendment went out. You did not have any 
troublt taking it out. There was no insistence by the Senate 
conferees that this provision should remain in the bill. Of 
course, I am not in the secrets of the conferees, but I know and 
you know there was no fight over that question. If you wanted 
it out, nobody opposed it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am not prepared to reply as to what 
the conferees did except to say the statement of the gentleman 
is thoroughly unwarranted by the facts. 

Mr. MANN. By the facts as disclosed by the gentlemen on 
the conference committee; not by the facts as they are. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Without wishing to be discourteous, I 
must say the gentleman’s statement is not correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman answer me one 
question—whether the House managers expected by this amend- 
ment that language would settle it definitely? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The Senate could not recede if the 
House was willing to accept. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. It was their amendment, and if the 
House conferees had simply agreed to the amendment, that took 
it out of conference and agreed to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is true, that it will be taken out 
of conference, If the gentleman is sure we ought to agree to 
the rates fixed in the Senate bill, then perhaps that is what the 
House conferees could have done. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to discuss what the 
salary ought to be, that is all right, but to endeavor to say that 
this is stricken out for the purpose of keeping the salary at 
$7,000, so that Congress might hereafter fix the salary, is to 
me—well, I will not say. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman now says it was 
stricken out to keep the salary at seven thousand. It was 
stricken out because this question of salary ought-to be 
thrashed out in both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. It never will be. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There will be no appointment and no 
money. 

Mr. MANN. 
the cnly chance, 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman might as well talk about thrash- 
ing out the salaries of the justices of the Supreme Court, fixed 
by law, the same as this is fixed. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If this bill were passed, they would be 
fixed by law 

Mr. MANN. If the bill were passed, so far as this salary is 
concerned, it would be fixed by the appropriation act for the 
ensuing year only, and the custom would remain as it has re- 
mained for years, under certain circumstances, of appropriating 
less money for the salaries fixed by law, as we do for all the 
ae of the Territories. 

. SMITH of Iowa. Neither House has had opportunity to 
78 15 consider this question of salary. 

Mr. MANN. I refer the gentleman to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], who I am sure would not 
accede to the proposition that the House has never had oppor- 
tunity to consider provisions of the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We never had opportunity to consider 


It never will be thrashed out again. This is 


the matter of salaries of the justices of this court. 

Mr. MANN. We had a conference committee sitting for three 
weeks, and which reported to the House. This conference com- 
mittee switched it over, and I suppose it could not cover a 
question in a day that this conference committee could not cover 
in three weeks. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The conference committee thought 
that the matter ought to go over until next session, when Con- 
gress could finally settle this question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would this not have gone over just as well 
and given the House the same opportunity to thrash it out if 
you had agreed to the Senate amendment to make it seven thou- 
sand? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa, It would not. This whole great force 
of attorneys named in the bill would have been immediately 
appointed and the salaries appropriated. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman means to say that this court 
will not be organized until Congress meets and makes provision? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I am satisfied it will not. 

Mr. MANN. Does he think he has reason for his satisfaction? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think I have. 

Mr. MANN. i have great respect for the gentleman’s reson. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to say, in reply to the gentleman from 
Illinois, in adopting this report, which rejects the Senate amend- 
ment in respect to the compensation to be paid to the judges of 
the customs court of appeals, we do not lose any control over 
the matter in the future at all, and when the compensation is 
fixed by an appropriation, no matter what amount is authorized 
by law, the provision will be carried for the compensation for 
that fiscal year, with a provision whereby the acceptance of the 
salary must be in full for all services. We lose no control what- 
ever over this question of compensation. But I do submit, in 
view of the differences of opinion in the two Houses respecting 
the compensation to be paid to the judges of this new court and 
as to the organization of the court, the whole subject should be 
deferred until the next session, when both Houses will have 
time and opportunity to consider it. We retain absolute control 
over the whole question. 

Mr. PARSONS. For what purpose is the $25,000 that is 
appropriated to be used? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The purpose of the $25,000 that is appro- 
priated is this: The tariff act, if it becomes law, will repeal the 
act of 1897, which act authorizes the employment of customs 
solicitors and attorneys to take care of all customs cases before 
the Board of General Appraisers, and I think they are at 
the present time looking after customs litigation in the federal 
courts. That law being repealed, of course, would make it im- 
possible to continue their service. The amount expended for 
that service heretofore has been $24,400, and the $25,000 appro- 
priated is intended to continue that service for the fiscal 
year 1910. 

Mr. PARSONS. Will it not continue that service under the 
terms of the new tariff, and the attorneys under the new 
tariff will be appointed and get the compensation provided for 
in that bill? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It will simply afford the Department of 
Justice an opportunity to employ such counsel and attorneys 
as are necessary to conduct the customs litigation before the 
Board of General Appraisers and before the courts. It has no 
reference whatever to the provision in respect to the appoint- 
ment of attorneys in connection with the customs court. 

Mr. PARSONS. It can be used in that way, can it not? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Of course they can discharge the attorneys 
they now have, unuer the appropriation we have made for this 
fiscal year, and appoint other attorneys. That is true. They 
haye that right and that power, I admit; but-whether that 
power will be exercised in that way I do not know. The 
amount for the attorneys asked by the Senate was $42,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That was less than provided for in 
the tariff law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was very much less than provided in 
the tariff law. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. KEIFER]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Ohio will par- 
don me for one moment. 

« Mr. KEIFER. Wait until I am through. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I just want to see if there can be some 
agreement as to the time for debate on this bill. There are 
some Members on this side of the House who desire to discuss 
the bill, and I want to ask the gentleman whether his object is 
to yield the floor and allow recognitions to be made or to agree 
upon a time? 

Mr. TAWNEY. How much time does the gentleman want? 
I do not desire to consume much time on this report. It is 
very essential that it should be sent to the Senate before it 
adjourns to-day. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but I do not presume it is 
necessary to get it there before 4 o’cleck. I do not care to 
discuss the report myself, but I understand that there are 
gentlemen on this side who wish to discuss it, and I think an 
hour and a half on this side will be required 
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Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman 
edison o'clock, the time between now and then to be divided 
equally? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the gentleman has occupied a 


to vote on the re- 


great deal of time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have not occupied time in the 
report, except so far as Members of the House have asked me 
questions. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As far as this bill is concerned, we on 
this side have not attempted to make any points of order or 
to delay it, and we want at least an hour’s time on this side of 
the House. That is a request to which I think the gentleman 
ought to accede. 

Mr. NORRIS. The gentleman from Alabama says he wants 
so much time. Now, I want a few minutes on this proposition 
against the report, and I should like to be taken into considera- 
tion in the time. I am opposed to the adoption of this confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota 
will agree that the yote shall be taken at half after 3. That 
gives about two hours, and he can divide that between the two 
sides of the House. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will consent to take the 
vote at half past 3, that will give about an hour on each side. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As the gentleman has occupied a good 
deal of time, I think it is fair that we should have an hour. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have been answering questions asked me 
by gentlemen on both sides. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think this side of the House will need 
an hour's time, and I do not think the gentleman ought to be- 
grudge us a few minutes. We have no disposition to delay. 
We only want legitimate debate. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will give the gentleman one hour out of 
that time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask that the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Liyrnasron], the senior minority member of the commit- 
tee, control the time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on the conference report be taken at half past 3 o'clock, 
and that one hour of the time between now and then be al- 
lowed to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livrncston], and 
the remainder of the time be under the control of myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The gentleman 
from Minnesota asks unanimous consent that the vote on the 
motion to concur in the eonference report be taken at 3.30 
p. m., and that of the intervening time one hour shall be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON], and 
the remainder of the time by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney]. Is there objection? 

Mr, JAMES. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman from Minnesota know 
whether this $25,000 inserted here as a new provision is satis- 
factory to the Attorney-General and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at present? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Attorney-General this morning called 
the attention of the conferees to the fact that if we made no 
appropriation for the salaries of the attorneys provided for by 
the tariff act the present force of attorneys employed in customs 
litigation would have to be discontinued, because the proposed 
tariff bill repeals the act of 1897. We are simply restoring the 
status during this fiscal year by appropriating $25,000 in lieu 
of the salaries that otherwise would be repealed by the enact- 
ment of the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then it would be satisfactory to the de- 
partment? À a, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Satisfactory to the department, and it is 
all they are asking for. All they expended last year was $24,400, 
and this gives them $25,000. 

Mr. JAMES. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can not yield any further. 

Mr. JAMES. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
objects. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I supposed that consent had been given, and 
that this was coming out of my time. 

Mr. JAMES. No. I merely want to ask a question. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman ask his question? 

Mr. JAMES. You said you wanted unanimous consent to 
take the vote on this at 3.30. I want to know whether or not 
that would preclude such other parliamentary rights as we 
have? For instance, to move to recommit this to the 
committee of conference with instructions to strike out certain 
items? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It does not preclude anything, if we vote on 
the report. 
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Mr. JAMES. Does it deny us the right to make that motion? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That isa parliamentary question that should 
be addressed to the Speaker. I can not answer the gentleman 
from Kentucky. I do not think it does. 

— JAMES. If the gentleman from Minnesota says it does 
not 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. KEER]. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, before this last colloquy I sup- 
posed I had something to say on the matter that was under 
discussion relating to the customs court of appeals. It was 

that if we did not make an appropriation for this 
court it might result in embarrassment in the administration 
of the tariff law that we are expected to pass. I want to say, 
in reenforcement of what was said by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Sarra], that the tariff law is so drawn 
as to seem to provide for just the ease that is provided for in 
the amendment in the conference report. 

In the section of the tariff bill relating to the court of cus- 
toms appeal it says: j 

After organization of said court no a 1 shall 

— of the United States “general —— — 3 
court, and no ap te jurisdiction shall thereafter be exercleed or 
allowed by any court in cases decided by said board of United 
States appraisers. 

So that the present law will apply and run until this court 
of customs appeals is organized, and when that is done the 
powers exercised by the present courts as to tariff matters will 
be abrogated. 

Now it is important that this legislation proposed on this 
subject should be adopted, if we are to deal with the question 
of salaries of the judges of the customs court of appeals. I 
am not now undertaking to ‘give my own opinion—I am not 
sure that I haye one—as to what that salary should be. It 
seems that it is a higher salary for each of the judges of the 
court of customs appeals than is paid to the circuit court judges 
in the present circuit court of appeals. The latter judges, as 
I recollect, receive $7,000 per annum. In the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States it was thought wise to put 
in a provision with reference to salaries to be paid to the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States and the judges 
of the inferior courts, 

The customary rule in the States whieh has obtained gen- 
erally is that the salaries of judges shall not be increased dur- 
ing their term. Many of the States have.a constitutional pro- 
vision that prohibits an increase of salary during the terms of 
their judges. But the reverse of that rule is provided for in 
the Constitution of the United States, on the theory that some 
unfriendly legislation might destroy the courts, and it was there- 
fore provided in the Constitution of the United States that 
after a judge has entered on his term his salary shall not be 
reduced. This provision is found in section 1 of Article III of 
the Constitution, which reads: : 

Section 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be invested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the C may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a com - 
sation which shall not be diminished during their continuance in ole. N 

If the court of customs appeals is organized and the judges 
thereof are appointed under the law that is expected to be 
passed their salaries will be $10,000 a year, and could not be 
diminished during their term. 

Mr. MANN. It is a lucky thing that we have one man in the 
House old enough to remember the Constitution, or to ramem- 
ber the days when it was read. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEIFER. Thanks for the compliment—just about my 
age. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES]. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against 
this deficiency bill because it makes appropriations for an wm- 
necessary new court to deal with customs cases and for many 
other reasons, among them the unjustifiable appropriation to 
buy automobiles for the Vice-President and Speaker. We should 
not spend the people’s money for many of the purposes men- 
tioned in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention at this time to make any 
argument against the iniquitous Republican tariff bill. It has 
been demonstrated in this House during the course of the dis- 
cussion of it that it is sectional and in the interest of the 
favored few and the classes who have for more than forty years 
been allowed by the party now in control to abuse the taxing 
power of the Government for their benefit. This bill violates 
the Jeffersonian doctrine of “equal rights to all and special 
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privileges to none.” This bill will not raise the revenue re- 
quired to carry on the Government. Its authors knew this, 
for they inserted a provision for the issue of certificates by 
the Government, which are really interest-bearing bonds, to 
the amount of $290,000,000. This was done at the dictation of 
the high financiers of Wall street, who want these bonds to 
carry out their selfish schemes. 

Early in the discussion of this bill I showed how some of the 
features of this measure would affect the farmers of our coun- 
try by levying upon them taxes unnecessarily burdensome and 
by increasing some of the taxes wholly without any justifying 
reason. I now denounce this Payne-Aldrich bill as the worst 
tariff bill that has ever been enacted by the Congress. I be- 
lieve that the American people will repudiate the measure and 
rebuke the party responsible for its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last week the state agents of the 
Cooperative Farm Demonstration Work, under the direction 
of Dr. S. A. Knapp, of the Agricultural Department, have been 
in session in this city. I have attended these meeting as often 
as my congressional duties would permit. I have been in- 
structed and interested on account of the good work that these 
gentlemen have done and are now doing. I have here a news- 
paper interview given out by my friend here, Hon. Henry D. 
Crayton, of Alabama, and published in the newspapers, touch- 
ing this subject. The matter is of such great importance to 
the cotton „growers and the good that has been accomplished 
and is being accomplished by this work is so well told by Mr. 
Crayton that I now read into the Recorp that interview. I 
hope it will fall into the hands of every cotton grower in my 
State. 

I have been a farmer all my life, and I know how to sym- 
pathize with the farmers, particularly with the southern 
farmers. I shall continue to use my best efforts to encourage 
every movement that tends to bénefit the cotton growers. The 
value of the cotton exported from the United States represents 
the amount of the balance of trade in favor of the United 
States against foreign importations; that is to say, all other 
things that are exported from the United States would not pay 
for what is imported into the United States and leave any 
balance in favor of this country were it not for the cotton 
crop of the South. The part of that crop which is exported 
represents the balance of trade in favor of the United States 
of more than $400,000,000. Surely the cotton industry should 
be encouraged in every way. It is with a desire to do an 
humble part in this direction that I have made these remarks 
and print the interview to which I have referred: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3, 1909. 


ery interesting meeting of the state agents of the Cooperative 
rarm Demonstration MORE has about G a — mora TERE REA 
session at Was on. ongressman N has given to - 
res ondent the 8 interview, which will be of interest to all 
cotton planters: 


HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON'S INTERVIEW. 


. CLAYTON sald: 

ithe Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration Work, under the jurisdic- 
tion of Dr. S. A. Knapp, is doing great good for the southern farmers. 
They are beginning to realize the practical benefit to be derived from 
the lectures and the demonstration work being done by Doctor Knapp 
and his corps of assistants throughout the cotton-growing States. 

“ Doctor Knapps assistants from the 11 cotton-growing States have 
been here the last week, and he has been holding with them a series 
of meetings, discussing and considering various agricultural problems 
in the cotton States. Conditions of the agricultural interests have been 
fully discussed and pee and views for the future work have been 
considered. The States infested by the boll weevil are represented by 
Messrs. Proctor and Quicksall, of Texas; Bentley, of Ar ; Evans, 
of Louisiana; Tate and Moss, of Mississippi; and the States not yet 

the boll weevil were represented by Messrs. Wilson and 
J. C. Phelps, of Alabama; Williams, of South Carolina; Hudson, of 
North Carolina; Meharge, of Florida; Gentry, of Georgia; and Sandy, 


of Virginia. 

“Doctor Knapp warns the cotton growers in the States not yet in- 
fested that the pon weevil is coming. It is now within about es 
from the west line of Alabama. It travels at the rate of 35 to 40 
miles a year. At this rate it will soon appear in Alabama, and will 
steadily make its way eastward to Georgia and the other cotton States. 

“Among the objects sought to be accomplished by the work is to aid 
the farmers in the boll-weevil infested districts to overcome or min- 
imize the boll-weevil injury. The demonstration work has shown that 

at good has been and can be accomplished by an intelligent follow- 
Ss of the advice and methods advocated by those engaged in this work. 
The weevil hibernates in the cotton fields and in adjoining woodlands. 
As early as the spring will permit—and earlier when the spring is early 
than 2 — the spring is late—the old weevil comes out and seeks the 

oung cotton plant and infests it. As soon as the squares appear it 
bores into or punctures the square and deposits its egg, and the 

or exudation of the young plant fills up the hole or opening. e 

square scon dies and falls off, and before long the larva in it, under 

the influence of the sunshine, hatches. This es about twenty-one 

ys from the time of the deposit of the e to bring the weevil to 

maturity, and then this new crop is ready for business. It is said that 
,000 may be the family in one season of one pair of weevils. 

i How to overcome or circumvent the destruction wrought by the boll 
weevil is the probie that the southern farmer mast solve. He owes 
it to himself, to our great section that has blessed with well-nigh 


a monopoly of the cotton production of the world; he owes it to hu- 
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manity, that must look to the fleecy staple of Dixie for the most part 
for raiment wherewith to clothe its nakedness. Doctor 5 and his 
assistants have shown how the boll-weevil injury may be at least min- 
imized. Their work has demonstrated the wisdom of pursuing the 
following plans: 

“The first recommendation is that the farmer reduce his acreage, so 
that he can intensify in preparation and in cultivation, and also in 
fertilization where fertilization is needed. Then, when the first weevils 
appear the women and ought to go through the cotton field, 
row by row, and pick off the boll weevil, just as is done in the tobacco- 
growing States with the tobacco worm. Then, when the squares fall 
off—and those that do not fall off, but are dead—they are gathered 
together and burned. This ordinarily has to be done at least two or 
three times a season. It ought to be done as often as necessary. It is 
estimated that with the cheap help on a farm this does not cost over 
— per acre, and in fact on many of the farms where there is an abun- 

ance of cheap labor the cost is almost inappreciable. 

“The advantages to come from the decreased acreage of cotton are 
twofold. In the first place, it facilitates intensive cultural methods, 
and intensive methods increase the production per acre. It is more 
profitable, of course, to cultivate land that will make a bale of cotton 
per acre than land that will Pree only a third of a bale p= acre, 
which is about the average of cotton production in the South. It is 
obvious that the squares containi the boll weevil can be gathered off 
of 10 acres more quickly and at less cost than off of 20 acres. The 
other advantage to come from the cotton acreage is the diver- 
sity of crops. More land can be devoted to corn, oats, and ponpen, 
all of them being valuable staple crops. Of course this would fill the 
southern cribs with corn and help to lessen the tity of bacon 
that the South buys from the West. We would always have good, 
wholesome corn bread and not bread made from meal cut of dama, 
corn, which is giving to the negroes in some sections of the South the 
disease known as pelagra.’ It would also save the life of many a mule 
and horse that is lost on account of being fed on ship) 
corn. Good, home-raised corn and oats would add to the usefulness 
and prolong the lives of our horses and mules. „ Many of the 
farmers would have corn, oats, and peas to sell to the population in 
the near-by towns and cities, and this would keep money at home that 
now goes to the West for feedstuffs. 

“Of course it does not now take a chemist to know the value that 
8 add to land as a source of nitrogen gathered from the air, the 
air ing composed, as every intelligent farmer knows who has been 
reading the bulletins published by the Department of Agriculture, of 
about 80 per cent of nitrogen, which is the most costly ingredient of 
commercial fertillzers. 

“Another thing which has been determined by Doctor Knapp and his 
coworkers is that it is advisable to plant early varieties of cotton that 

octor Knapp regards this as very 
important in the fight against the boll weevil. 

72 into the different 52 517 of Alabama, where 
the white man— the small farmer —Iives on and cultivates his own land. 
Nearly every one of these small farmers lives at home and boards at 
the same place,’ which is a boast that they have a right to make and 
are proud to make. In every such community in Alabama the farming 
lands are valuable, the farms are well conducted, the houses and build- 
ings are good, and in the midst of such farms or near by are fine 
norka and good schools, and the citizens are Intelligent and pro- 

ve. 

“Doctor Knapp and his assistants are endeavoring to impress upon 
the cotton growers where the weevil has not yet made its advent the 
importance of preparing against its coming, and the methods mentioned 
will prepare the farmer to meet the very skirmish line of this enemy, 
and if the weevil can not be finally exterminated, it can be kept in a 
state of subjection. The trouble been with the average cotton 

‘ower, who has not prepared to meet the weevil when it came, that 

e became panic-stricken and disgusted and sold out his land for what- 
ever he could get and moved away. In many communities where the 
weevil has appeared, the wise and gritty farmer stayed, kept his land, 
and sometimes bought more at give-away prices. Every farmer in in- 
fested communities who has stayed at home and fought the weevil in 
an intelligent way has succeeded and is succeeding, and some of them 
say that they are making more money than they ever did before. ‘God 
helps those that help themselves.’ He has given the southern farmer 
the best climate and the best soil, so far as variety of productions is 
concerned, on the face of the globe. The cotton grower has weathered 
many storms, sometimes short hs od sometimes wholly inadequate 
prices. But the world must have this product of his labor. His com- 
mon sense, his resourcefulness, and his eness haye enabled him to 
succeed. The boll weevil need not discomfit him if he will continue 
and increase intelligent methods, both for producing and marketing his 
cotton, make sray lick count, use his muscle and brain together, and 
he will receiye and enjoy, as he should, his just share in the wealth he 
creates. Let the farmers continue to unite and cooperate among them- 
selves for better 8 for better prices, and for better marketin 
of their crops. am glad that they are cooperating everywhere wi 
the agricultural departments in our States and with our Department of 
Agriculture here in Washington. . N 

“In Alabama this demonstration work is being carried on in a prac- 
tical way under the direction of Mr. R. S. Wilson, state mt for that 
purpose, and in east and south Alabama under the immedlate direction 
of Assistant State Agent J. C. Phelps. of Lee County. It is hoped 
that our farmers will continue to cooperate most heartily with them in 
this work. Doctor Knapp assured Congressmen Dent, HEFLIN, RICH- 
ARDSON, BURNETT, TAYLOR, UNDERWOOD, CRAIG, and CLAYTON that he 
would send these demonstrators into different parts of the State to 
get local cooperation for carrying on this work as rapidly as the means 
at his disposal will permit. 

“T hope that not only every farmer in Alabama, and, for that mat- 
ter, in the entire South, will join with the Department of Agriculture 
in encouraging or carrying on this work, but I also trust that this 
useful endeayor will receive the friendly aid of our bankers, merchants, 
professional men, and business men generally. The wise industrial 
gospel being preached by Doctor Knapp and his assistants ought to 
spread.” 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I now yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that anything that 
one might say on this or any other bill as a rule has any effect 
on any Member’s yote. I understand that a great many speeches 


are made for home consumption; but in this particular bill it 


and damaged 


does seem to me that if it is an urgent deficiency bill, there has 
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been injected into the bill many matters which ought not to be 
put into a bill of this kind at this particular time. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman now include in those 
matters the public building at West Point, Miss.? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SISSON. I will state to the gentleman from Minnesota 
that that item is an item which ought to have been in the last 
bill which passed the House. It was an appropriation which 
was made, and I do not want to take up too much time with 
that. It is in the bill, and properly there. 

Mr. MANN. It is subject to a point of order in this bill, and 
it ought to have been made. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; that may be true. But the matter of the 
West Point post-office appropriation will not, nor will any other 
matter affecting my district, deter me from the performance of 
what I conceive to be my duty. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

112 MXNN. The gentleman makes that statement after the 
item is in the bill. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SISSON. I make the statement now, as I would make it 
then, and I say another thing, that when you go before the 
country on the proposition that you are a party of business men, 
you will, as certainly as the night follows the day, be met by 
the proposition, if you have proper apposition, that a good busi- 
ness man when his business affairs are in such a condition that 
his expenses are outrunning his income, cuts his expenses down 
as a good business man and does not increase them. Every day 
we are running behind about $3,000,000. In addition to that 
the Treasury report the other day—I have not looked at it this 
morning—shows that we are running behind $118,000,000; and 
this is certainly not the time when, as good business men, any 
party ought to commit itself to the proposition of fastening per- 
manently upon this House the charge of $6,000 annually for an 
automobile for the Speaker and $6,000 for an automobile for 
the Vice-President. There is no more good reason why the 
Speaker of this House should ride in an automobile or why the 
Vice-President should than the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations or any other individual here. On the contrary, 
as Members of the House, you all find you have infinitely more 
to do that would call for an automobile than has the Speaker of 
the House or the Vice-President. 

The heads of the departments and the chiefs of the depart- 
ments are already riding in automobiles at the expense of the 
Government. Now it is proposed for that reason not to deny 
this privilege to the Speaker of the House and the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Upon the same reasoning, where will it end? One ex- 
trayagance calls for another. 

Why should these particular officers be singled out and given 
automobiles for their own use? Why should the head of each 
department be given this high privilege? Have these Republican 
officers too much of royalty in them to ride on the electric cars 
which run in every direction in the city of Washington every 
five minutes? Are they too good and too sacred to ride with 
plain and honest people? If this is to be the rule, then why not 
have the Government furnish the United States Senators each 
an automobile? When each Senator has one at the expense of 
the Government, then comes the question, Why not each Member 
of Congress? Then how long before each officer of the Govern- 
ment will want outriders in livery? Why should we begin to 
ape royalty? Will the people always submit to this extrava- 
gance? Each army and nayal officer will soon be adding to his 
uniform an automobile. If the Republican party keeps up this 
pace many years, where will be the glory of our simple demo- 
cratic institutions? Extravagance and debauchery will be the 
fad and fashion of the hour. You Republicans have instituted 
a new régime and are taking away from our great Republic all 
those qualities which have caused it to be admired by all liberty- 
loving people in the world. 

You have denied this House the right to vote upon these 
items separately, because you know that even some Republicans 
would have enough decency to vote against many of these out- 
rageous provisions. 

But there is another matter that I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the House. I would not nor do I intend to pa ace ere 
gain the ill will of any man. I want every man’s friendship, I 
want every man’s goed will, but I would not purchase the 
friendship or good will of any man by withholding the expres- 
sion of an honest opinion which I entertain in reference to the 
expenditures of this Government. A man who would withhold 
that opinion here is unworthy to occupy a seat in this House. 
The other day I saw fit and proper to oppose the item of the 
extra month’s salary to the employees. I want to say here 
and now that I believe every employee is entitled to fair and 
honest compensation for the seryices which he renders, ‘The 
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laborer is worthy of his hire, and we ought as a body to be 
willing to do that which is proper by the employees. If these 
employees are not getting enough salary, then raise the salary 
as honest men ought to do, but the United States Government 
ought not to go into the tipping business, and that is why I am 
opposed to paying the one month’s extra salary. It is not right 
in principle. Public funds are sacred and should be guarded 
sacredly. I have little confidence in any man who will guard 
with care his own pocketbook and act otherwise when dealing 
with public funds. But since I made that speech here on the 
floor of this House there have been some few employees who 
have looked at me with a thundercloud upon their brows like 
unto that on the face of mighty Jove. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I will ask the gentleman from Georgia to 
yield me two minutes more in order that I may finish what I 
have to say 

Mr. LIV TNGSTON, I yield two minutes more to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to say to those of the employees of 
either House that should see fit and proper to be dissatisfied 
with a vote that I cast here that I owe my allegiance not to 
the employees, but to the suffering taxpayers of this country. 
The time has come in this Government, it seems to me, when we 
may properly paraphrase a remark of Lincoln, that this has 
got to be a Government of employees, for employees, by em- 
ployees. I say here, too, that when the time comes and the 
people of this country shall be thoroughly aroused and the bot- 
tom of the till in the Treasury shall be reached you may be 
driven from power because of your excessive extravagance. 
It is not in the mind of a people to oppose honest and legiti- 
mate appropriations, if the appropriation happens to be one 
which is proper and just. There are many just and proper 
appropriations which ought to be withheld when the Govern- 
ment is running behind in its expenses. If you had a man man- 
aging your business, and he ran behind and the business got 
in debt, and he did not cut down the expenses, you would dis- 
charge such a manager. The American people may do that in 
the next election with the Republican party, which is managing 
the Federal Treasury at this time. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire regard- 


The time of 


ing Senate amendment No. 64, which authorises the President 


to cause to be entered into such contracts not to exceed the 
amount of the bond issue authorized in what will be, I assume, 
the new tariff law, for the payment of the construction of the 
Panama Canal. I wish the gentleman from Minnesota would 
explain the purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the original authorization for 
the construction of the canal was limited to $130,000,000. 

Now, when we began the work of constructing the canal the 
War Department, under whose jurisdiction the canal is being 
constructed, obtained authority to construct the canal by con- 
tract. Of course, the expenditures under the contract had to be 
limited to the cost fixed in the law. Since that time the limit 
of cost has been removed, but the limit to which the Govern- 
ment has been authorized to issue bonds for that purpose has 
not been removed, and it is proposed to increase the limit to 
$295,000,000. Now, it is simply to extend the authority which 
the War Department now has to contract for the construction 
of the canal under the new authorization. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. My recollection is that we removed all 
limitations upon the authority to enter into contracts the time 
the last administration was fooling around with a man named 
Oliver, and after authority was given the bids were rejected. 
That is my recollection. 

Mr. MANN. No; if the gentleman will pardon me, we re- 
moved the limitation of cost, which was originally $140,000,000, 
but the authority to enter into contract under the Spooner Act 
was $130,000,000. That authority to enter into contract has never 
been changed, and they can not enter into contracts at all, 
except where the money is already appropriated, and if this 
change is not made, so that authority is given to enter into con- 
tracts in the future, they will be required to have the money 
appropriated before they can make a contract, as, for instance, 
they are doing on the Gatun locks and dam for cement and other 
things. 

Mr. FITZZ GERALD. The gentleman said the limitation of 
cost was removed, but the limitation to contract was not 

Mr. MANN. Not increased. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I have a distinct recollection of the time 
the bids were in the War Department, for the purpose of having 
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the entire work done by contract. The Committee on Appro- 
priations was induced to insert a provision, I believe, in one of 
the sundry civil bills, to remove the limitation upon the power of 
the Government to contract upon the theory that the Govern- 
ment wished to have the work done by contract, and after the 
authority was given on that theory bids were all rejected, and 
the administration then in power proceeded to go ahead and do 
the work as authorized by law, 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will remember, the proposed 
Oliver contract did not provide for the payment of a certain 
fixed sum, and did not interfere with the law fixing the limita- 
tion at $130,000,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I yield fiye minutes more to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MANN. The proposed Oliver contract was a contract for 
the payment on a percentage basis, simply superintending, and 
did not interfere with the law limiting the amount of contract 
to $130,000,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, the gentleman’s explanation may be 
intelligible to him 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is to everyone else in the House. It 
may some time to be intelligible to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was just about to say it was not in- 
telligible to anybody who could hear what the gentleman was 
saying. ‘The truth of it is, I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Minnesota will now admit he was induced to incorporate the 
provision to which I referred in one of the sundry civil bills in 
the belief that the administration wanted to do the work by con- 
tract. All that has been stated about the Oliver bid was known 
at the time this authority was asked for, and the then pending 
bid was used to induce Congress to give the authority, but the 
bid was rejected and the administration proceeded to do the 
work regardless of this contract authority. I wish to ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota another question. How much is it 
proposed to pay to any officer or employee of the Government 
heretofore or hereafter employed by the National Waterways 
Commission, notwithstanding the restriction of the Revised 
Statutes? I understand the provisions of the Revised Statutes 
prohibit the payment of additional compensation to army or 
naval officers unless specifically authorized. 

This provision must cover some special cases. Will the gentle- 
man state what is proposed to be done under this provision? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is a Senate amendment modified in 
conference in this respect: The chairman of the Waterways 
Commission, Senator BURTON, has employed two men collect- 
ing data for the use of the commission. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Employed without authority of law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The first part is to pay these two men. I 
do not know whether they are appointed by authority of law or 
not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Minnesota would 
not make an appropriation without ascertaining whether the 
men were employed under authority of law or employed on 
somebody's say-so? 

Mr. TAWNEY. But the amendment as it was originally 
adopted was a wide-open amendment, allowing them to employ 
as many people as they saw fit. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the amendment I have before 
me? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes. Now, the provision agreed upon by 
Congress limits it to the employment of three people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Without any authority for future em- 
ployment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Without any authority whatever. We cut 
out everything except the employment of three people. My 
recollection is that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] 
drew the modified provision. I do not remember the exact 
language of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes I have 
remaining I wish to refer again to the action of the conference 
committee regarding the compensation of the judges of the new 
eustoms court of appeals. When the provision in the tariff act 
was pending before the Senate it, upon a vote, reduced the 
amount of the compensation of these judges from $10,000 to 
$7,000 a year, and fixed the compensation of the assistant to 
the Attorney-General at $6,500 a year instead of $10,000. Those 
provisions came to the House as Senate amendments. ‘The 
House had no opportunity to pass upon them, but evidently the 
House conferees insisted upon the higher compensation being 
fixed before they would consent to the creation of the court. 
When this appropriation bill was pending in the Senate the 
Senate again by a vote fixed the compensation of these judges 
at $7,000, and the compensation of the assistant attorney-general 


at the reduced rate. The bill came to the House, and now these - 
amendments are eliminated from the bill. In spite of the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota, there can be no doubt 
that if the tariff bill be passed the President will have power 
to appoint these judges at a compensation of $10,000 a year 
and, as has been pointed out by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kerrer], under the provisions of the Constitution their com- 
pensation will not be within the jurisdiction of the Congress 
to reduce it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON] consent to vacate the order? 

* LIVINGSTON. No. 

r. CLARK of Missouri. That would not be fair. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] to use some of his time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I have used more time than the gentleman 
from Georgia has, and have not as much left. Mr. Chairman, 
how much time has been consumed on the two sides? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Livingston] has forty minutes remaining and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] forty-five. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman from Minnesota answer a 
question ? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield a minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

Mr. SMALL. I wish to inquire as to Senate amendment 
No. 12, whether the conferees receded from that amendment? 

Mr. TAWNEY. What was the amendment about? 

Mr. SMALL. The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 
make a report on the erection of public buildings, and so forth. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Senate receded. It is a provision that 
has gone out. 

Mr. SMALL. I am glad of that. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to ask the gentle- 
man in regard to an item that is on page 17 of the print of the 
bill as I have it here, namely, an appropriation for $24,000 to 
euable the Secretary of the Interior to complete the classifica- 
tion and appraisement of the lands of the Yakima Indian Reser- 
vation, and ask him why it was stricken out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to ask out of 
whose time this inquiry comes? 

Mr, TAWNEY. The inquiry is coming out of my time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I understand, Mr. Speaker, 
that was stricken from the bill in the conference report. The 
item is on page 15 at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It was. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to know why that 
was done, because, as I understand the situation, the party is 
already in the field. They will do the work. It is simply a loan, 
anyway. It has to be refunded from the sale of the land; but 
it does increase the expense as well as delay the work. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Senate were not in a position 
to give us any information regarding the urgency of the item, 
and the conferees on the part of the House insisted that this was 
one of those items that could well wait until the next session of 
Congress, until we could have an opportunity to investigate the 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is an error so far as 
that is concerned. The party is already there, and it will in- 
crease the expense. I want to ask another question in regard to 
a Senate amendment providing for $5,000 for the purchase of a 
wharf at Port Angeles, in the State ef Washington. I under- 
stand this has also gone out. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That has gone out; but that was not a direct 
appropriation for this purpose. That amendment proposed to 
divert a part of an appropriation which was obtained some two 
years ago for the improvement of a harbor that could not be 
improved; and we thought, in view of the fact that the appro- 
priation was made upon information furnished to the conferees, 
as I understand by a Member of the Senate interested, and the 
information was so imperfect as to render it impossible to make 
that improvement for which the appropriation was made, we 
ought to wait until the next session of Congress to consider 
whether this proposed new improvement was of the same char- 
acter or not, and one that ought to be made, and could be made 
if we made the appropriation. I do not believe in making ap- 
propriations for one thing that can not be accomplished, and 
then, under the guise of having once appropriated the money, go 
on and divert that appropriation to another purpose; and, there- 
fore, the House conferees insisted upon its going out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that the department requested that this change be made, 
and the information was afforded to the committee, and it 
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showed that while an appropriation of some $25,000 was made 
for the building of the wharf—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. What page is that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I can not find it here. 
But after they made the investigation they discovered it would 
cost more than had been provided, and then the department dis- 
covered that the Navy Department had some wharf property 
down at Port Angeles, and that this property could be pur- 
chased for $5,000 and would serve the purpose and save the 
Government $17,000 by making the change. The necessity is 
this: Following the Valencia disaster, one of the worst that 
ever occurred in this country, an appropriation was made for 
the building of a life-saving tug. That tug has been built 
and sent out there, and until this wharf is secured it is practi- 
cally of no use. Not only will this save the Government $17,000, 
but we will have that tug where it will be of some service. 
Where it is now, the tug has to go 100 miles for coal. There is 
great emergency for that item. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. How is it that the department never 
discovered this very desirable opportunity to save money until 
they found they could not spend what was appropriated under 
the law? Then they suddenly make some wonderful discovery 
by which they may commence to save money, but never discover 
it until they find that the amount that has been allowed can 
not be expended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They can expend it, and 
my understanding is that they will proceed to expend this $5,000. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; they can not spend it. They can 
not expend the appropriation that has been made by diverting 
it to another purpose. We took care of that, and it would be 
a misdemeanor to divert money appropriated for one purpose to 
another purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. As a result of the refusal 
to give $5,000 you are going to keep the tug that was appro- 
priated for, which has been built, and is out there now, idle; 
and if a wreck occurs, probably a large number of people will be 
destroyed. Such a thing is likely to occur at any time. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. It was upon the same representation that 
Congress made an appropriation for the improvement of the 
harbor at Neah Bay, which improvement now turns out can not 
be made. Because of the rocks which are located there it is 
impossible to do it. 

Now they want to divert the appropriation to some other 
purpose, and the conferees on the part of the House felt that 
before authorizing a diversion, which was equivalent to an 
appropriation, we ought to have more information than the 
Senate conferees could give us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The information was fur- 
nished to the gentleman’s committee. I took it in there myself. 
He got the report explaining the whole matter. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was not sufficient to convince me that 
it ought to have gone into the bill originally. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the discussion concerning the bonding 
feature no mention was made as to that provision in the House 
amendment which forbade the Government to pay the premium 
on bonds carried by employees in the Indian Service. Will the 
gentleman tell the House whether that has been adhered to in 
the conference? 

Mr. TAWNBEY. It has. That is, the Senate receded from 
that provision and it is still carried in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So that there is no preference to be given 
to one branch of the service over others? 

Mr. TAWNEY. No; there is no discrimination in favor of 
any bureau. The law which authorized the payment of pre- 
miums out of the Treasury direct is repealed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In connection with amendment No. 4, 
which provides for an appropriation of $100,000 to be granted 
to the Secretary of State to enable him to make certain in- 
quiries as to foreign trade relations, and providing for the ex- 
pense of necessary employees at the seat of government or else- 
where, will the gentleman kindly explain what the character of 
the work is that is to be covered by that appropriation? What 
is the special need of that large appropriation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. When the Senate amendments were consid- 
ered a few days ago in Committee of the Whole I stated the 
purpose of that appropriation, and also published in the RECORD 
at the same time a letter from the Secretary of State, in which 
he explained very exhaustively the necessity for this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall now that the gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to insert the letter in the RECORD, 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is not only on account of the administra- 
tion of the maximum and minimum provisions of the tariff act, 
but the work of the department, especially in connection with 
our interests in the Orient and in South America, by reason of 
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the recent conventions that have been entered into. Our in- 
creased trade and increased financial interests that we have 
there has imposed a great deal of additional work upon the 
State Department, which makes this necessary. The House con- 
ferees have agreed to the Senate amendment with certain modi- 
fications, that when the estimates are hereafter submitted for 
this service they shall be accompanied with specific estimates 
for the exact personnel and compensation to be paid to the 
persons employed here at the seat of government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was presented 
for consideration in the House, I reserved all points of order. 
Since that time the various amendments have been fully con- 
parrea, and I wish to withdraw the points of order that I then 
made. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I find here an appropriation of $100,000 
for defraying the necessary expenses incurred in connection 
with foreign trade relations, which will come under the juris- 
diction of the Department of State. The gentleman will recall 
that last March, just before Congress adjourned, a former 
governor of West Virginia by the name of Dawson was reported 
to be in the way of the Republicans who controlled West Vir- 
ginia ahd was to be sent out on some kind of a trade mission 
to China, at a compensation of $12,000 a year and his expenses. 
It was further asserted that the administration was so anxious 
to get him out of the country that it was going to provide him 
with sufficient money to take his family with him, so that this 
Republican quarrel in West Virginia might be patched up, and 
incidentally to enable him to make some inquiries, more or less 
valuable, regarding our trade relations in the countries in 
which he was expected to sojourn until after certain trouble- 
some questions had been settled regarding the filling of vacan- 
cies to occur in places in West Virginia. Now, will the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota state to the House what political ex- 
igencies and in what particular State it is necessary to remove, 
temporarily at least, to some distant land some former gov- 
ernor or other distinguished and troublesome member of the 
Republican party which necessitates this appropriation? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that this appropriation has no relation to such employment as 
he has just described. The gentleman he refers to as having 
been appointed from the State of West Virginia to go to the 
Orient was appointed, as I am informed, by the President of 
the United States as a special agent. He was not appointed 
by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. As a commission all by himself? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Was that one of the commissions that 
was appointed without authority of law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that my information is that the 
gentleman never started, because of certain action taken by 
Congress. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Outside of the fact that he failed to 
start, my recital of the facts is substantially correct, I under- 
stand? 

Mr. ‘TAWNEY. I do not know whether the gentleman’s re- 
cital of facts is correct or not. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia rose. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I want to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the recital of facts made by the gentleman from 
New York is not correct. Whatever troubles the Republicans 
of West Virginia have had they have been able to settle among 
themselves to their entire satisfaction, and I think to the reason- 
able satisfaction of the Democrats of West Virginia. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

The appointment of Governor Dawson was made at a time 
when there were no longer any such troubles and so could not 
have been made with reference to them, but was made, I have 
no doubt, because he is a man who has had wide public ex- 
perience and whose ability would well qualify him for that 
commission to which he was appointed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I wish to get information, as I am in- 
terested in the matter. Was he not very prominently discussed 
as a possible candidate for the United States Senate? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I do not think he was at 
that time. So far as I know, he is not now prominently dis- 
cussed in that connection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. He may not be now, but he was then. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Discussion on the subject 
of the United States Senatorship has naturally increased 
greatly from that time to this; but neither then nor since has 
his name been generally canyassed. I think if there was any 
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consideration outside of the interest af the Government in the 
matter—if there was any inducement to Governor Dawson to 
go abroad, or any inducement to anyone to recommend that he 
be appointed to such a position—it grew out of the state of 
Governor Dawson’s health, and not out of any political exigency. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But the gentleman does not mean to 


assert that this place was selected for him and the matter was 


arranged so that he might take a trip for the benefit of his 
health? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I do not mean to assert 
anything of the sort. I said, and repeat, that the change of 
climate he would have had was the only thing that would in- 
duce him to undertake a work of that kind. He is a man whose 
capacity for usefulness in this country has been and is such 
that nothing but a consideration such as I have mentioned 
would be any inducement to him to go abroad on such an 
errand. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It was the gentleman’s statement that 
he thought the condition of his health was such—— 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I say that it is the only 
consideration which would induce him to go abroad. I made 
that statement to satisfy the gentleman from New York that 
there was nothing whatever in the information which evidently 
has come to his ears as to any other reason why anybody 
should think of his going or he himself should think of going. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Regardless of his health and the politi- 
eal exigencies in West Virginia, the factis that he did not go, and 
after the publication of the facts which I have endeavored to 
state was made in the papers, the Committee on Appropriations 
substantially reduced the amount that was asked for by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to enable the contem- 
plated work to be done. Would the gentleman think that the 
fact that the appropriation was not made, or that your diffleul- 
ties were adjusted in West Virginia in some other way, or that 
the governor's health was improved was the reason that made 
it unnecessary for him to go to the Far East? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. The “gentleman from 
West Virginia” has no necessity of thinking anything else ex- 
cept that the gentleman from New York is absolutely mistaken 
as to the influences that prompted the appointment of Governor 
Dawson. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Who offered the appointment to him? 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. I am unable to state 
that. I am unable to give the gentleman any information on 
the subject or say anything that would convey any light to 
the gentleman from New York, except that the reason which 
he has suggested for the appointment I have every reason to be- 
lieve had nothing to do with such an appointment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit before this proceeds 
any further that the gentleman from Georgia should yield to 
these gentlemen a part of his time; this is all coming out of 
my time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The information I had justifies the 
statement I made, and it was a matter of public notoriety in 
reputable newspapers throughout the country. 

Mr. HUBBARD of West Virginia. Nevertheless it was a mis- 


take. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am afraid, from the sources from 
which the information was gathered, that there must have been 
some foundation for the statement. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I note that the appropriation 
of $12,000 for automobiles and carriage hire for the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Speaker of the House remains 
in this bill. Of course relatively speaking that is a small 
amount, and a small matter, and my observation has been that 
one of the most unpopular things that a Representative can do 
here, so far as his fellow-Representatives are concerned, is to 
protest against appropriations similar to this. Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
I dare say that there are not a score of Members of this House 
who deep down in their hearts do not resent the proposition 
involved in this appropriation. Through all the history of the 
Republic it has never been deemed necessary to make an appro- 
priation of that sort. What renders it essential now? This is 
an emergency appropriation bill. What tremendous emergency 
is it that renders it necessary to make an appropriation now for 
earriage hire and for automobiles for those distinguished offi- 
cers? We'all know, so far as the Vice-Presidents of the United 
States are concerned, that there is not a justice of the peace in 
the land, however limited his jurisdiction, who does not perform 
more important service and work than the Vice-President of the 
United States. The Speaker, I admit, performs a good deal 
more. What is it now that renders it necessary at this time to 


enter upon this new proposition? I have not protested against 
some of the appropriations heré—not so much, perhaps, as I 
have felt like doing—because, Mr. Speaker, I, in common with 
all the Members of the: House, do not want to get myself in a 
position where I shall be looked upon with cynical glances by 
my fellow-Members and sneered at as a demagogue. And I am 
not demagoging now. I am speaking against an appropriation 
that, I venture to repeat, not twenty Members of this House 
would approve of if it stood alone as a substantive proposition. 
With these items in it Iam going to vote against this conference 
report, however small the amount may be and however little it 
may seem. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

ries SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s time has ex- 
D 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in that minute I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Tennessee if he does not believe that 
the Members of Congress have more use for an automobile 
or some other conveyance in their daily visits to the departments 
in the discharge of their duties than either the Speaker or the 
Vice-President; and that being so, what does the gentleman 
think the country would think if Congress were to appropriate 
sufficient money fo provide each Member with an automobile? 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I think the country would not ap- 
prove of it, and I do not know that the country will pay any 
particular attention to this appropriation as it stands. I do 
not know that the country will pay any particular attention, 
but I do not think they will approve, of course, an appropria- 
tion for an automobile for each individual Member. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the part of this conference re- 
port to which I desire to call particular attention has been re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. This 
conference report contains a great many important and just 
items. It is called an “urgent deficiency bill.“ It seems to me 
that our conferees have been wrong, however, in ever agreeing 
to quite a number of items for which there is no urgency what- 
ever, and one of those is the question of automobiles for the 
Vice-President and the Speaker. If that is a question that ought 
to be deliberated upon, or if it is necessary that such an ap- 
propriation should be made, it ought to be at a time when we 
are not just ready for adjournment, not in the last hours of 
the session, and then brought in with a whole lot of other items, 
compelling us either to vote for all of them or none of them. 

To vote against what we do not want we must necessarily 
vote against what we do want and what we admit we ought to 
have in the appropriation bill. Now, it is said, or was said, I 
think, the other day here upon the floor of this House in regard 
to this particular item, that as far as the Speaker was concerned 
he did not want it. Now, if that be true, and I take it that it is, 
I have heard it all over the floor of the House that the Speaker 
did not care for this item, that he preferred that it should not 
be in the bill, then, in the name of God, let us not force the 
Speaker in his old age to go into the automobile business. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Will the gentleman inform the House if the 
House conferees were aware of the desire of the Speaker that 
no automobile or an appropriation of $6,000 was wanted by 
him, and whether or not, with that information, they resisted, 
then, to the utmost this appropriation or accepted it without 
opposition? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I can not give the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky the information he desires, and I prefer not to go into a 
criticism as to how bitterly the House conferees resisted this 
particular amendment. 

Mr. KEIFER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a very 
brief answer? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Not in my time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection, if the gentleman from 
Georgia will permit. 

Mr. KEIFER. I want to say I thought it was understood 
by the conferees on the part of the House that if they gave an 
automobile to the Vice-President the Speaker should have one 


Mr. JAMES. Then, if we gave an automobile to one man who 
did want it, we must then force one upon a man who does not 
want it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I will correct the gentleman by answer- 
ing that if we give an automobile to a man who has no use 
for it, as the Vice-President, we ought to force an automobile 
on the Speaker, who says he does not want it. 

Mr. JAMES. And I would like to say that character of legis- 
lation is what always raids the Treasury. 
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Mr. NORRIS. And that character of legislation is always 
dangerous and wrong, in my judgment, to bring in here upon 
the very eve of adjournment, when we can not give proper con- 
sideration to these items. I believe the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT] was right when he said that there are not 
20 men in this House who down deep in their hearts favor 
this appropriation. It comes here to us so that we can not vote 
against this proposition unless we vote against all of them, and 
as far as I am concerned I am willing, even though it keeps us 
here longer, to yote against the entire report in order to get an 
opportunity to vote against this particular item that nobody 
wants. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, if this is put 
in here 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to suggest the idea that comes to 
me from one of the suggestions which were made. If we should 
buy this automobile for the Speaker and he should become an 
adept and an expert in the management of it, as he undoubtedly 
would in a short time, his natural inclination to run over people 
when assisted by an automobile would make it dangerous for 
everybody in the community. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] And it seems to me that for these reasons, 
as well as others I do not have time to mention, this report 
ought to be sent back to conference and some of these particu- 
Jar items, this amongst the others, should be stricken out. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise more for the pur- 
pose of getting information than anything else. I want to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations whether or 
not there is any danger of duplication in this appropriation bill 
as reported back from the committee of conference? - 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say that there is not. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I find an item here of $75,000 or 
$100,000 for the President of the United States, in relation to 
the tariff bill, and another item of $100,000 to the Secretary of 
State, largely relating to the same measure. Now, I wish the 
gentleman would differentiate between the duties of the em- 
ployees to be employed by the President to look after the work 
in that particular and the work of employees to be employed by 
the Secretary of State to look after the tariff legislation. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say, in answer to the gentleman from 
Indiana, that there is a very marked distinction between the 
services of the people who are to be compensated by these two 
appropriations. The appropriation of $75,000 to be expended 
in the discretion of the President is for the purpose of en- 
abling him to employ experts to investigate tariff conditions 
growing out of existing tariff laws and regulations in foreign 
countries and to determine whether or not in the administra- 
tion of these laws and regulations there is any discrimination 
against the products of the United States. It is purely for 
investigative purposes along these lines. The appropriation of 
$100,000 for the Department of State in connection with the 
administration of the minimum and maximum provisions fol- 
lows the investigation, and their duties will require them to 
negotiate with the representatives of foreign countries with a 
view to removing these restrictions or discriminations against 
the products of the United States. The one is for investigative 
purposes; the other is for negotiations with foreign countries 
in respect to discriminations. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Do I understand this to be the distinc- 
tion so far as the relative duties are concerned, that one is 
simply to investigate and determine the facts, and the other 
set of employees is to follow up and negotiate and make 
treaties? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is, to a certain extent, true, but the 
employment of the people by the President under the $75,000 
appropriation will be temporary employment. The President 
must determine, between now and the 3ist of next March, what 
countriés, by reason of their tariff laws and regulations, dis- 
criminate against the products of the United States, and what 
countries do not discriminate. On the 3ist of March the maxi- 
mum provision of the pending tariff law will become operative, 
and that maximum provision will apply to all countries except 
those that do not discriminate against the products of the 
United States, as ascertained by the President; and it is there- 
fore necessary for him to obtain this information. 

It is going to require all of the time and quite a large force 
for him to obtain that information to prevent going into effect 
against countries which do not discriminate against our prod- 
ucts the maximum rate of 25 per cent increase over the mini- 
mum rate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox], has expired. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. I want a few minutes more. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will yield two minutes more, 


Mr. COX of Indiana. I wish to ask in regard to the appro- 
priation to the Secretary of State, and providing for the main- 
tenance of a division of states in the eastern countries, whether 
or not that is a new provision or an old provision of the law? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is an expansion of an existing provision, 
an expansion of existing service in the State Department, or 
enlargement of the service, made necessary with the increasing 
interests of the people of the United States in the trade and 
commerce of the Orient and Latin countries. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Can the gentleman tell us where these 
places will be established? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is not to establish places in foreign coun- 
tries; it is to look after the general service here at the seat 
of government, for taking care of the correspondence, to deter- 
mine all questions that arise out of our increased interests in 
the commerce and trade of that section of the world. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Has that been brought about as the re- 
sult of the new tariff bill in any way? 

Mr. TAWNDY. It has not; and, as I said before, there are 
two necessities for this $100,000: One growing out of our in- 
creased trade and commerce in these oriental and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, and the other is the increased duties that are 
imposed upon the State Department, growing out of the admin- 
istration of the maximum and minimum provision. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Then, trade has increased so rapidly 
2 ae East that it is impossible for our consuls to take charge 
of it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will state to the gentleman from Indiana 
that he is as familiar with the effort that has been made by 
our Government to obtain a part of the loan which China has 
recently negotiated as I am. 

Mr. COX of Indiana. Through newspaper report. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Well, it is a fact, and the gentleman knows 
it to be a fact as well as I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] a question with reference to 
the appropriation for automobiles. I notice that this is a bill 
“to supply urgent deficiencies.” Now, what character of par- 
liamentary legerdemain is it that proposes to appropriate for 
automobiles, not in existence and never authorized before, in 
an urgent deficiency bill—to originally buy them? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Why, the bill was a deficiency bill when it 
was introduced in the House. The House put a number of 
provisions on it that perhaps were not deficiency provisions 
or urgent deficiencies. But I am not responsible for the 
amendments that were offered and adopted, either in the House 
or in the Senate. If they changed the character of the bill so as 
to necessitate a, new name for the bill, I am not responsible., 

Mr. JAMES. Then, as a matter of fact, these appropriations 
are not urgent deficiencies? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Some of them are not. 

Mr. JAMES. I am speaking of those with reference to au- 
tomobiles. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman will examine the title of 
the bill, he will find it is for “deficiencies and for other pur- 
poses.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAMES. This is one of the other purposes. [Renewed 
Jaughter.] 5 

Mr. TAWNEY. This comes under the head of “other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. JAMES. I would like the gentleman to explain this 
amendment 46 of miscellaneous items for the fiscal year 1909, 
$25,000. What is that for? 

Mr. TAWNEY. That is a deficiency appropriation in the 
miscellaneous appropriation of the Senate. It is the same as 
the miscellaneous appropriations for the contingent expenses on 
the part of the House. I have in my hand here a book of over 
400 pages, in fine print, which enumerates all the miscellaneous 
expenditures of the Senate; and if the gentleman wishes to be 
informed, I would respectfully refer him to this bock. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Why not print it in the RECORD? 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Senate. I have not had time to look it all through. 

Mr. JAMES. So you have not examined the book? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Yes; I have glanced at it. 

Mr. JAMES. Glanced at it? 
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Mr. TAWNEY. For example, I would state for the infor- 
mation of the gentleman, the first item of expenditure under the 
head of miscellaneous expenses is newspapers. 

Mr. SABATH. They are not economizing on the other side 
of the building, are they? They have not adopted the Presi- 
dent’s views as to economy. : 

Mr. TAWNEY. The first item under miscellaneous expendi- 
tures is for the Atlanta Constitution, $8 [laughter]; Baltimore 
Sun, $4; Boston Transcript, $9; Bradstreet's Report, $5; Brook- 
lyn Eagle, $8; Brooklyn Times, $6; Cincinnati Enquirer, $14; 
Denver Republican, $9; Grand Forks Evening Times, N. Dak.; 
Houston Post, $8; Los Angeles Times and Mirror, $4.50; Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, $8. 

Mr. NORRIS. Too high. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. New Orleans Democrat, $12. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very high. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Now, there are two pages of expenditures 
for newspapers, 

Mr. JAMES. Who gets these newspapers? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The Senate. 

Mr. JAMES. Is there any appropriation for lemonade and 
apollinaris? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know. I have not gone into all the 
details of these expenditures, covering some two or three hun- 
dred pages. I have not had time to go through them, but I 
will give the book to the gentleman from Kentucky, and he can 
examine it and inform himself. I only read these because they 
are the first items under the head of “ Miscellaneous expendi- 
tures,” and I have read them in his time. 

Mr. JAMES. I do not think any comments are necessary. 
I think the book speaks for itself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART. ]. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we heard it 
stated on the floor of the House that one of the beneficiaries of 
this automobile appropriation was a gentleman of such simple 
tastes that he scorned underwear that cost more than a dollar 
and a half a suit. Ever since then I have been wondering if it 
would not be the royal diadem of ridiculousness for us to at- 
tempt to force a gentleman of such simple and modest tastes as 
that into a $6,000 automobile. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

I was sorry that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] 
stopped reading before he got through with his newspaper list. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I stopped reading because the time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. James] had expired. 

Mr. BARNHART. I should like to inquire if there is any pro- 
vision in that appropriation for newspapers, for any emolu- 
ment to the New York World and Indianapolis News for 
their defense of the Appropriations Committee in the last Con- 


ess? 

E TAWNEY. Iam unable to say whether there is any ap- 
propriation. I think both papers, however, are on the pay roll 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I should like to vote for a 
good many items in this bill. But I have heard so much dis- 
cussion from gentlemen on both sides of this House to-day of 
the injustice of many items and of the undue haste in attempt- 
ing to force the bill through here that it does seem to me that 
we ought to recommit it and get a good many of its objection- 
able features eliminated. It has been said, and not disputed, on 
the floor by several gentlemen that they do not believe there are 
20 Members of this House who would vote for these items one 
by one if they were given the opportunity. If that be true, how 
are we going to explain ourselves when we go hack to our con- 
stituents if in the last hours of this session of Congress we per- 
mit an appropriation bill to go through here which we said 
originally should amount to less than $400,000, but which is 
now increased by the Senate, as I understand it, to more than 
$1,000,000? How can we justify ourselves by saying that we 
passed it hurriedly and at the last minute because a whole lot 
of us wanted to go home? 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman seems to have read this 
conference report very carefully. Does he find anywhere in 
the conference report where the chauffeurs, or drivers of the 
automobiles, are provided for? 

Mr. BARNHART, I suppose they would come in under that 
$25,000, but I think they gave it to them on the general theory 
of the benefit of the doubt. 

Mr. MURDOCK. No; you can not get a chauffeur in on 
the benefit of a doubt. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman knows that from experience? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. I want to know how the chauffeur 
comes in. Is it as an extra laborer? 


Mr. JAMES. The amendment includes the driving and main- 
tenance. That includes a chauffeur. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then the automobile is not to cost $6,000, 
$6,000 0 cost a sum which, plus the driver's salary, will make 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The $6,000 includes maintenance also. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if he knows whether or not there is any truth in the 
report which is in circulation, that inasmuch as the Speaker is 
already provided with an automobile, this one that we are about 
to purchase is to be for the use of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dwicut]? 

Mr, TAWNEY. I know nothing about that. I do not think 
there is anything that would justify the insinuations that the 
gentleman makes, either, 

Mr. ASHBROOK. He has been very busy in the past few 
hours. 

Mr. TAWNBEY. I know he has been very busy in keeping 
Members of the House here to attend to their duties, and he has 
incurred the ill will of some Members who are anxious to get 
home, while their duties require them to remain here in the 


House. 

Mr. SABATH. That applies to Members on the other side of 
the House. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I will say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that my colleague [Mr. DwiecHT] has his own auto- 
mobile, and is not dependent on the Committee on Appropria- 


_tions for one. 


Mr. TAWNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bennet]. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that 
I shall use that much time, because I simply want to take the 
first opportunity I have had in connection with this provision 
for salaries for the customs court to say that, so far as I am 
personally concerned, as a Representative, I am opposed to that 
whole customs-court proposition from start to finish. It seems 
to me it is an unnecessary waste of anywhere from $150,000 to 
$200,000 of the people’s money. I do not suppose that there 
would be very much chance of beating in both branches of the 
National Legislature a proposition which creates five new places 
for very excellent gentlemen at $10,000 a year. 

The proposition for the attorneys does not import any extra 
expense, as it actually decreases the number of attorneys used 
in that work by one, and therefore, as far as the expenditure is 
concerned, it applies almost entirely to the judges and clerks. 
But the whole court is unnecessary. Justice is administered 
to-day in customs cases as well as it is in any other class of 
cases. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from New 
York hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] the other 
day, when he presented the conference report, say that in his 
opinion the establishment of the customs court would save the 
Government millions of dollars a year? 

Mr. BENNET of New York. I read the gentleman’s remarks, 
but I entirely disagree with him. I come from a city where we 
have most of these cases, and I believe our federal judges, 
Democrats and Republicans, for we have both, administer the 
law justly and fairly. I am opposed to these special courts, 
This court will only have about 100 cases a year—— 

Mr. TAWNEY. About 200 cases, I think. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Well, make it two hundred. 
That is not very much for five judges. It will be a fine series 
of expeditions for the five judges and clerks and the marshals 
and the attendants to go all over the United States, and if for 
no other purpose I hope to remain in Congress long enough to 
vote for the repeal of that particular section in the tariff law 
about to be enacted. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman, Would 
it not be better to send the conference report back to the con- 
ferees with instructions to strike out this objectionable feature? 
I am heartily with the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. The particular bill that has that 
authorization of the customs court is now beyond our power. 

Mr. MURDOCK. By your help. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Yes; by my assistance; but that 
provision came in the bill before us as a part of a whole. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: But we are providing for an 
appropriation for it now. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. No; we are not appropriating 
for it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I hope the project that 
the Appropriation Committee introduced in the sundry civil bill 
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last year, and that went out and that has gone out three years 
in another place, will come back in again, and that is the 
central bureau of supplies. I think that while we are talking 
about economy in little things we ought to take up the system 
of government contracts. So far as I have been able to get at 
it, it is all wrong, and I think the action of the Appropriations 
Committee, with which I do not always agree, is absolutely 
right and deserves the -support of every Member of this House 
in the efforts which it makes every year to get a standardization 
of contracts, as you might call it. 

There was one contract in connection with the cement in 
Panama where a man who got the contract was $800,000 higher 
than the lowest bidder, and within my own experience of only 
four years in this body in 10 separate cases the lowest bidder 
for the contract has failed to get the contract. Such a situation 
as that is wrong. It has got so that the best people in the large 
cities, especially from where I come, do not bid for government 
contracts, because they say they are not fair and square. I 
hope the Appropriation Committee will carry out the programme 
it started in connection with this thing and give us in this Con- 
gress the central bureau of supplies and an absolute super- 
vision of contracts, so that we will feel that when a man puts 
in a fair and square bid, if he is the lowest man with proper 
material, he will get the contract, no matter who he is, or where 
he comes from, or what there is about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this bill is 
the tendency toward extravagant appropriations that its con- 
tents evidence. I admit that some items in this bill should be 
passed now. ‘There are some of the items in this bill, however, 
that should not pass at all, and there are some other items that 
ought to go over until next winter. An urgent deficiency bill 
ought never to contain anything that is not absolutely necessary 
at the time of its passage. Of necessity it does not receive the 
consideration by the committee or by the House that is received 
when such items are presented in the regular course, and I think 
it would be very wise, if we could do so, to send this bill back 
to the committee and require the committee to trim it half in 
two. 

There are one or two items that I want to state my reasons 
for objecting to, and the reason why I shall vote against the 
report. I know some people criticise me for the position that I 
take personally in reference to appropriations so far as I am 
concerned. I know some people are inclined to say that my 
yotes are governed by a spirit of attempting to play the dema- 
gogue, but I know myself that they are not. I voted in this 
House against the additional mileage, not because I thought it 
made any difference to my people or that they would elect me 
to Congress or not elect me to Congress whichever way I voted. 
I voted against the extra salary, not so much on the ground 
that the old compensation was full compensation, for I recog- 
nize the fact that the cost of living has increased, but I realized 
then, as I realize now, that in the last eight years the expenses 
of this Government have been piling up day by day and week 
by week and year by year. The expenses of this Government 
have nearly doubled since Mr, Roosevelt became President of the 
United States. If we had pursued in the last seven years the 
same economy that was pursued in former administrations there 
would be no deficit in the Treasury to-day; there would be no 
necessity for issuing bonds; and there would be no necessity 
for the corporation tax that is placed in the tariff bill. We 
would be well within the reyenues of the Government. No man 
can economize unless he learns how to economize at home; and 
when the question came before us to vote for an increase in our 
salaries I realized in this great Government that that did not 
mean so much, but I also realized that whenever this House com- 
mitted itself to a proposition of increasing its own salaries we 
were going at tremendous strides toward increasing the entire 
expenditures of the Government. And we have. In every 
branch of the Government since that time there has been no 
check—executive, legislative, or judicial—and unless we are 
willing to call a halt here, in the Hall of this House, we will 
never call a halt in the country at large or in the other branches 
of the Government. 

There are two small appropriations in this bill amounting to 
relatively nothing, so far as they are concerned. One is to give 
the Speaker of this House and the other the Vice-President of 
the United States an automobile or a carriage, a mere drop in an 
ocean of expenditures, an infinitesimal amount; but where are 
we going to stop these appropriations? We have increased the 
salaries of the Speaker and of the Vice-President within the last 
few years from $8,000 to $12,000, along the general line of in- 
creases. We have increased the President’s salary and the 
judges’ salaries and the salaries of the army officers and the 
navy Officers. Where are we going to stop? I have no criticism 


to make of the Speaker or of the Vice-President. I do not know 
that this proposition has emanated from them or that they de- 
sire it. I do not make this criticism in the nature of a personal 
criticism of those gentlemen, but I do make it in the nature of 
a criticism of Members of this House. If we want to cut down 
the national expenditures, if we want to bring the national ex- 
penditures within the revenues that are raised by this Govern- 


ment, it is time for us to start, and start right now. 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OLCOTT]. 6 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I asked the gentleman for only 
two minutes because I do not want to discuss this bill; but I 
do want to publicly voice my entire antagonism to the estab- 
lishment of this customs court. I am sure that it is not neces- 
sary, and when I say that I mean that I have had from the 
judges of the federal courts in New York and from the district 
attorney for the southern district of New York statements 
which I wish to put in the Recorp under the general order made 
in connection with this bill, stating that this court is entirely 
unnecessary. From my own personal standpoint as a man who 
at times has practiced law, I can not possibly imagine anyone 
desiring to appeal from one board of specialists to another board 
of specialists. If I am beaten in the defense of a criminal, I 
do not want to get three men who have made a specialty in 
trying criminal cases to decide an appeal. I want to go to 
some people who have thought of other than one particular 
subject. The establishment of this court is not necessary on 
account of the expedition of business; and, really, Mr. Speaker, 
as I have talked with people generally in regard to this court, 
I ber wondered who it was that was so anxious to have it 
cea 

I have not found but one man who seems to be strongly for 
it. What pleases me, however, is that in this conference re- 
port no distinct appropriation for its expense is made, and I 
hope after hearing the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Surra] made this morning that the court will not be or- 
ganized until after Congress is again in session, so that before 
an appropriation is made for the expenses of the court a bill 
may be introduced and passed by the Congress abolishing the 
court entirely. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. OLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. I presume I already have it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker,. how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
has twenty minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kerrer]. 

Mr. KEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I would not again take the 
floor but for the severe criticism that has been made on this 
report, because it carries in it an appropriation for employees 
of the Senate and the House. ‘The distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Srsson], after criticising that provision with 
great severity, offered a loud prophecy that it will result some- 
time in the people turning the party which does such a thing 
as that out of power. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
complimented me a little while ago over the fact that I was old 
enough to remember some part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I am also old enough to remember that this matter of appro- 
priating at the end of a session an extra month’s pay for the 
employees of the House existed long ago. I joined with the 
Democratic party in the Forty-fifth Congress, 1877-8, and along 
there, the Forty-sixth Congress, the Forty-eighth Congress, and 
along there, when we had distinguished Democrats [laughter 
and applause on the Republican side], leaders, great economists 
who are still cited as examples, such men as Mr. Holman of 
Indiana, Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania, Mr. Carlisle of Ken- 
tucky, Proctor Knott of Kentucky, McKenzie of Kentucky, 
Blackburn of Kentucky, and the great Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois, since Vice-President of the United States, and we 
were all together on this proposition, and I do not think that 
there was anybody prophesying that they would be turned 
out of power because we did that just and proper thing. It 
is older, as a rule, to do this than my personal knowledge 
with Congress. The theory of the rule for the payment of 
a month’s extra pay to employees of the House is that as 
they are usually brought here for the session from distant 
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parts, from the districts in the different States as a fair 
mode of distribution of the patronage, that they should be 
paid something on account of extra expenses. They come here 
now as they did long ago, and we pay them now not as much 
in proportion to increased cost of living as they were paid 
long ago. We pay them for the session only, and generally 
with the greatest economy they spend that salary during the 
session. They draw no mileage and nothing for expenses, and 
this rule grew up out of the idea that at the end of a session 
they ought to have an extra month’s pay to enable them to go 
home. I have heard it said on the floor long ago in a Demo- 
cratic House, that it was better perhaps to appropriate this 
extra month’s pay than for the Members to contribute to pay 
their expenses home [laughter], and I think the rule grew up 
out of such a matter as that. I rose simply to say that I do 
not believe that there is any violation of principle, certainly 
not of rule, when we appropriate an extra month’s pay to our 
employees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that there are 
any other gentlemen who desire any time. If there is any 
gentleman in the House who wishes to ask me a question con- 
cerning the conference report before I proceed to occupy the 
remaining time, I will be glad to answer it, if I can. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 
Does not the gentleman think every item in this bill could go 
over until next December without any serious embarrassment 
to the public service? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I presume, Mr. Speaker, if Congress had not 
been in session the Government would have gone on just the 
same. But, Mr. Speaker, I know from personal examination 
and from information that I have obtained that a great many 
of these items are absolutely urgent and at this time necessary. 
Take, for example, the item of $75,000 to enable the President 
to obtain the information which he must have before the 31st 
day of March in order to prevent the maximum rates provided 
for in the tariff bill going into effect against the countries that 
do not discriminate against our products. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does not the gentleman think that the Gov- 
ernment would saye money if all the matters embraced in this 
bill would go over until December and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of this House could have full time to examine them 
and pass upon their merits? 

Mr. TAWNBEY. So far as the deficiencies are concerned, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that there is not an item in this bill that 
would not be included in the deficiency bill after a careful con- 
sideration by the Appropriation Committee of this House when 
that committee is appointed. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You mean a deficiency bill as you originally 
drafted it and introduced it here? 

Mr. TAWNEY. And as the conferees have agreed. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Do you agree that all of these Senate items 
are proper? 

Mr. TAWNEY. If they were not, the House conferees would 
not have consented to them. 

Mr. CLAYTON. But does not the gentleman know, and has 
it not been said very frequently by himself and other gentlemen 
of the Appropriation Committee of this House, that in the 
closing hours they haye been compelled to yield the things they 
did not fully agree to in order to get a report and to get a 
measure through Congress so that an early adjournment could 
be reached? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman is just as capable of answer- 
ing that question as I am. He has been here as long as I have. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not quite. j 

Mr. TAWNEY. He knows what the practice of both Houses 
of Congress is with respect to adjusting differences between the 
two Houses in matters of this kind. : 

Mr. CLAYTON. And for that reason, if you will permit me, I 
will say that I will give it as my opinion that there are items in 
this bill that are improper, and if this matter could be post- 
poned until next December the Government would saye some 
of the money that is now sought to be appropriated in this 
measure. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY- 
TON] and other gentlemen upon that side of the House were sin- 
cerely in earnest when advocating economy, or if they advocated 
it with the same degree of force and eloquence when Congress 
is in session making appropriations as they are now pretending 
to oppose appropriations, there would be far less criticism of 
the Congress for appropriations than there is at this present 
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Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman certainly does not mean to 
say that the “gentleman from Alabama” is not sincere in his 
opposition to this pending measure? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I inferred from the smile on the gentleman’s 
face that he was simply asking me these questions for fun. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman made a very wrong inference. 
I again repeat the question. Does he mean to say that those of 
us on this side who oppose the measure are not serious in our 
opposition to it? 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
cere; no. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman is quite sincere, and shall 
vote against this measure with all the emphasis he is capable 
of, and he wishes he had enough votes to beat it. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word in con- 
clusion. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota what was done with Senate amendment 
No. 6, as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the claim of Marcus 
Ramadanovitch, alias Radich, a a ekoa l subject, for propert 
stated to have n appropriated by the United States military authori- 
ties in Texas during the month of ober, 1865, $6,396. 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was stricken out. The Senate receded. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Was that for the purpose of buy- 
ing these automobiles for the Speaker and Vice-President? 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, the items that are principally 
objected to in this bill are the appropriations for the State De- 
partment and to enable the President to obtain information 
prior to the time when the maximum rates take effect; and then, 
last, but not least, so far as criticism is concerned, is the item 
appropriating $6,000 for an automobile for the Vice-President of 
the United States and $6,000 for an automobile for the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

In regard to the appropriations that are now carried in this 
bill, as a result of this conference, for the State Department and 
for the President, I do not believe that there is any Member on 
this floor who sincerely questions the advisability of making 
these appropriations, or the necessity for making them, at this 
particular time. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] a few moments 
ago, in discussing the fact that the appropriation for the sala- 
ries of the customs court of appeals was stricken out, stated to 
the House that it was his impression that somebody had taken 
advantage of the House conferees, and that, as a result of our 
not appropriating at this time for their salaries, these judges 
would be appointed, and that hereafter they would receive the 
maximum amount authorized by the pending tariff bill. I want 
to say, Mr. Speaker, that if any Member of this House thinks 
that there was any motive of that kind that prompted the con- 
ferees in asking that this provision go out in respect to the 
court of appeals, he is entirely mistaken. 

The authority for establishing a new judicial tribunal is car- 
ried in the tariff bill. It was first introduced in the Senate. 
It came to the House in a conference report. It was not con- 
sidered except by the conferees, and there was no opportunity 
for its consideration on the floor of this House. Furthermore, 
in the closing hours of this session we were asked to put into 
effect the judicial machinery thus authorized by appropriating 
the money for the salary of the judges and the attorneys with- 
out full and free consideration or discussion. I think it would 
be a mistake for us to do this, and for that reason I insisted 
that at the next session of Congress we would have far better 
opportunity to consider what compensation should be allowed 
to the judges of this new court. For that reason, and that 
reason alone, the House conferees felt that it would be in the 
interest of better legislation and more efficient machinery for 
carrying out and administering the provisions of the tariff law 
for us to wait until the next session of Congress, when the 
matter can be considered and discussed fully in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Now, in respect, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. Before the gentleman proceeds, 
I would like to ask him in respect to the amendment on page 23, 
for the payment of certain officers and employees of the Senate 
and House an extra month’s compensation. May I inquire of 
the gentleman if the secretaries to the individual Senators are 
embraced in that provision for an extra month’s pay? Do they 
get the extra month’s pay? 

Mr. TAWNEY. The secretaries for Senators will get that 
extra month’s pay if they are on the list of Senate employees. 
My understanding is that they are. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. The secretaries to Members of 
the House would not participate in that extra month’s pay? 


I do not say that the gentleman is not sin- 
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Mr. TAWNEY. The secretaries to Senators are employees 
of the Senate; the secretaries to Members are employees of 
Members. That is a matter that the House will have to deal 
with hereafter. If the Members of the House want their sec- 
retaries to become employees of the House rather than personal 
employees, then they should be placed on the roll, in which case 
the Members’ secretaries would receive the extra month’s pay 
just the same as the secretaries of Senators do now. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. May I ask the gentleman just 
another question? I am not objecting to this amendment, be- 
cause I know the custom. The gentleman remembers that when 
this identical amendment was offered on the floor here that the 
conferees have agreed to a point of order was made to it, and 
there was an effort at the time to include in that amendment a 
provision providing for paying secretaries to Members of the 
House an extra month’s pay. The point of order was made 
against that amendment also. Now, does not the gentleman think 
it would be fair to provide for an extra month’s compensation to 
the secretaries of Members of the House, as well as to secre- 
taries to Senators, who now receive $1,800 a year, while secre- 
taries to Members only get $1,500? 

Mr. TAWNEY. This amendment does not provide an extra 
month’s compensation to secretaries of Senators as such, but 
as employees of the Senate; and if we had agreed to this amend- 
ment with an amendment including the secretaries to Members, 
the conferees on the part of the House would have been criticised 
for attempting to deal with something that relates to the in- 
dividual Member personally; and we concluded it better for 
Members of the House to take this subject up at the next session 
of Congress, and determine whether they want their secretaries 
to become employees of the House or continue them as their 
personal employees. 

Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia. I agree with the gentleman on 
that. I think it would be proper; but I think we ought to put 
our secretaries on something like the same footing on which 
the secretaries to Senators stand; if necessary, put them on the 
roll as employees of the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. TAWNEY. I can not yield now. In the three minutes 
remaining I want to refer to the provision in regard to auto- 
mobiles, authorizing the purchase of automobiles for the Vice- 
President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
The Members who are now here will recall legislation that was 
enacted in the Fifty-eighth Congress which gives to the head of 
every Department of our Government carriages and horses, and 
even the secretary to the President of the United States. Con- 
gress has already authorized, has long since authorized, and 
annually appropriates for horses and carriages for the heads 
of the departments and for the secretary to the President of the 
United States. 

Prior to the Fifty-eighth Congress appropriations were made 
not only for these officers of the Government, but also for car- 
riages and horses for bureau chiefs and other subordinate em- 
ployees. In that Congress we stopped the practice of appro- 
priating money for the subordinate employees or bureau chiefs, 
but at the same time we expressly authorized the purchase of 
carriages and horses for the heads of the several executive 
departments. When there has been any attempt since then to 
provide the same facilities for the head of each of the two legis- 
lative branches of our Government, gentlemen have delivered 
themselves of speeches denouncing that proposition merely for 
home consumption, forgetting all the time to tell their constitu- 
ents that they are voting appropriations to provide horses and 
carriages for the heads of the executive departments. They 
yote to authorize the purchase of carriages and horses for the 
heads of the executive departments and then attempt to make 
the people believe they are opposed to expenditures of this kind 
by opposing appropriations for the same accommodations for 
the Vice-President and Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the two most important officers in the Government except 
that of President of the United States. I think, Mr. Speaker, 
that as Members of the House and Members of the Senate, 
we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to the dignity of the bodies to 
which we belong, to at least place the heads of our respective 
bodies on an equality with the secretary to the President and on 
an equality with the heads of the several executive departments 
of our Government in respect to furnishing them with suitable 
means of transportation. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time for debate has ex- 
pired. The question in on adopting the conference report. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? i 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I rise for the purpose of offering a 
Poon to recommit with instructions on these automobile sec- 

ons. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
presents a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I reserve a point of order on the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill H. R. 11570 be recommitted to the conferees 
with instructions to the House conferees to further insist on the dis- 
agreement of the House to Senate amendments No. 45 and No. 53. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve a point of 
order and to ask the gentleman from Missouri under what rule 
he offers this motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Under the general rule. 

Mr. TAWNEY. All rules are general. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, the gentleman ought to find 
out for himself. It is the very same rule under which the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee moved to recommit the 
conference report on the tariff bill the other day. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know that the gentleman can invoke 
as a rule what somebody else did, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It has been the rule from time im- 
memorial. 

Mr. TAWNEY. There is no rule to recommit a conference 
report. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no difference between a 
conference report and a bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say to my colleague that it is 
under Rule XIII, I think, known as the “ Fitzgerald amend- 
ment.“ 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the precedents of the 
House and Senate establish the fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I make the point of order that the instruc- 
tions are not in order; that it is not in order to recommit this 
report to the conference committee with instructions. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Certainly it is. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I insist that it is. There is no use 
in arguing that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the universal 
practice has been that when a conference report was considered, 
it must be voted either up or down; and if voted down, then 
the conference report is open to discussion and amendment and 
separate votes on the various recommendations of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OLMSTED). The Chair is 
prepared to rule. It has repeatedly been ruled in order to move 
to recommit a conference report, with or without instructions, 
where, as in this case, the other body has not discharged its man- 
agers (5 Hinds’ Precedents, secs. 6545, 6550, 6609). The so- 
called “ Fitzgerald amendment” (to Rule XVI, par. 4), to which 
reference has been made, does not, in the opinion of the present 
occupant of the chair, have any bearing in this case, as it applies 
only “on the passage of a bill or joint resolution,” and is not 
applicable to a conference report. The point of order is over- 
ruled. [Applause.] The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 109, nays 119, 
answered “present” 16, not voting 143, as follows: 


YEAS—109. 
Aiken Esch Johnson, K Ti Rucker, Mo. 
Alexander, Mo. Finley gonga, Ohio Sabath 
Ashbrook Fitzgerald Kendall Sheppard 
Barnhart Floyd, Ark. Kinkaid, Nebr. Sims 
Bartlett, Ga. Foster, III. on Sisson 
Bell, Ga, Gallagher Korbly Slemp 
Booher Gardner, N. J. Latta Smith, Tex. 
Borland Garrett Lenroot Spight 
Brantley Gill, Md. Lindbergh Stafford 
Byrns Gill, Mo. Livingston Stanley 
Candler Gilmore 1 Stephens, Tex. 
Carlin Gordon MecCre: albott 
ry Griggs McLaughlin, Mich. Taylor Ala. 
Clark, Mo. Hamilton Macon Taylor, Colo. 
Clayton Hamlin Maguire, Nebr. Thomas, Ky. 
Cline Hardwick Mays Thomas. N. C. 
Collier Hardy Moon, Tenn. Tou Velle 
Sooper, Wis. Heflin ; Morrison Townsend. 
Covington Helm Moss Underwood 
Cox, Ind. Hinshaw Murdock Wallace 
Cravens Hollingsworth Nicholls Watkins 
Cullop Houston Norris Webb 
Davis Hubbard, Iowa Patterson Wickliffe 
De Armond Hubbard, W. Va. Poindexter Wilson, Pa. 
t Hughes, Ga. Raine Woods, Iowa 
Dickson, Miss. Hull, Tenn. Ransdell, La. 
Dixon, Ind, James Rauch 
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NAYS—119. 
Alexander, N. Y. ht Kennedy, Ohio Payne 
Allen Edwards, Ky Knap PP Plumley 
Austin ülyi Knowland Pratt 
Barchfeld eee Kronmiller Pray 
Barnard Fassett Kiistermann Prince 
Bartholdt Focht ean Pujo 
Bates Fordney ngham Reynolds 
Bennett, Ky. Foster, Vt. Langley Rodenberg 
Bingham ‘oulkr Lawrence Scott 
Brownlow Gaines Longworth Sheffield 
Burke, Pa. Gardner, Mass. TLoudeosiager Simmon.: 
Burke, 8. Dak. Gardner, Mich. McCall Smith, lowa 
Burleigh Good McGuire, Okla. Smith, 
der Graft McKinlay, Cal. Southwick 
Calderhead Grant McKinley, III. Steenerson 
‘assidy Greene cKinney Stevens, Minn. 
Chapman Guernsey MeMorran Sturgiss 
Cole Hamer Malby Sulloway 
Cooper, Pa. Hanna Mann Tawney 
Coudrey Hawley Miller, Kans. Taylor, Ohio 
les Heald —  Mondell ner 
Creager Henry, Conn. Moore, Pa. ‘Tilson 
Crow Howell, N. J. Morgan, Mo. Tirrell 
Crumpacker Howell, Utah — — Okla, Vreeland 
Currier Howland Needha: Washburn 
Daizell Hull, lowa N Wheeler 
Denby Humphrey, Wash. Olcott Wiley 
Diekema Kahn Olmsted Wilson, III 
ds Keifer Parker Young, N. Y. 
Douglas Kennedy, Iowa Parsons 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—16, 
Cocks, N. Y. Keliher Padgett 
Bennet, Nac Draper Law Richardson 
Bradle: Driscoll, M. E. McDermott Small 
Clark, Ellis Murphy Wanger 
NOT VOTING—143. 
Adair Fish Hum: Miss. Perkins 
Adamson Flood, Va. Johnson, S. C. Peters 
Anderson Foelker Jones Pickett 
Andrus Fornes Joyce Pou 
Ansberry Foss Kinkead, N. J. Randell, Tex. 
Anthony Fowler Kitehin Reeder 
5 7 Fuller Lamb Reid 
Bartlett, Ney. Garner, Pa. Lassiter 
Beall, Tex. Garner, Tex, Lee Riordan 
Boehne 755 Lever Roberts 
Boutell Gillet Lindsay binson 
Bowers Glass ud Rucker, Colo. 
Broussard Godwin Lovering Russell 
Burgess Lowden Saunders 
Burleson Goldfogle Lundin Shackleford 
Burnett Goulden McHen: Sha 
Butler Graham, III. McLachlan, Cal. Sherley 
yrd Graham, Madden Sherw 
Campbell Gregg Madison Slayden 
trill Griest artin, Colo. Smith, Cal. 
Capron Gronna Martin, S. Dak. Snap 
Carter amill Maynard Sparkman 
Conry ammond Miller, Minn. Bperey 
k Harrison Millington Sterling 
Cox, Ohio Haugen Moon, Pa. Sulzer 
ig Hay Moore, Swasey 
Davidson Hayes Morehead Thistlewood 
Dawson Henry, Tex. Morse Thomas, Ohio 
Denver Higgins Mudd Volstead 
Hill Nelson reeks 
Durey Hitchcock O'Connell Weisse 
Edwards, Ga. Hobson Oldfield Willett- 
Ellerbe Howard Ly Wood, N. J. 
Estopinal Huff mer. A. M Woodyard 
Fairchild Hughes, N. J, Palmer, H. W. Young, Mich. 
Ferris Hughes, W. Va. Pearre 


So the motion to recommit with instructions was not agreed to. 


The following pairs were announced: 

For the session: 

Mr. ANDRUS with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Braptey with Mr. GOULDEN. 

Mr. WaNdxn with Mr. ADAMSON. 

For the balance of the session : 

Mr. Youne of Michigan with Mr. FORNES. 

Mr. Cocks of New York with Mr. Huemes of New Jersey. 
Mr. Bennett of Kentucky with Mr. SHACKLEFORD, 
Mr. REEDER with Mr. Jonnson of South Carolina. 
Mr. Moon of Pennsylvania with Mr. SHERLEY. 

Mr. LUNDIN with Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. Draver with Mr. SHERWOOD, 

Mr. Surmons with Mr. DANIEL A. DRISCOLL, 

Mr. Micuarr E. Driscort with Mr. SULZER, 

Mr. Hicerns with Mr. Rem, 

Mr. Morse with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Suir of California with Mr. ROBINSON, 

Mr. Famncnm with Mr. DIES. 

Mr. Exxus with Mr. GREGG. 

Mr. Lowpren with Mr, SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Miztuyeron with Mr. LINDSAY, 

Mr. Burter of Pennsylvania with Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. 
Mr. Ames with Mr. LASSITER. 

Mr. Snare with Mr, RHINOCK. 


Mr. THistLteEwoop with Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. Srer~ine with Mr. Denver. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. Burreson. 

Mr. Bennet of New York with Mr. GOLDFOSLE. 

Mr. Netson with Mr. BOEHNE. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. PADGETT, 

Mr. Law with Mr. WILETT. 

Mr. Gronna with Mr. BYRD. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Woopyrarp with Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippl. 

Mr. VotstTeap with Mr. WEISSE. 

Mr. Tuomas of Ohio with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

Mr. Swasey with Mr. SHARP. 

Mr. Rozerts with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Pickerr with Mr. RANDELL of Texas. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Pearre with Mr. PETERS. 

Mr. Henry W. PALMER with Mr. A. MITCHELL PALMER, 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. PAGE. 

Mr. Mer of Kansas with Mr. O'CONNELL, 

Mr. Martin of South Dakota with Mr. Moore of Texas. 

Mr. McLacuxan of California with Mr. McHenry. 

Mr. Loverrxe with Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. LEE. 

Mr. Jorce with Mr. LAMB. 

Mr. Hucues of West Virginia with Mr. Kinxeap of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HIL. with Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Havcen with Mr. Henry of Texas. 

Mr. Griest with Mr. Hay, 

Mr. Gorset with Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 

Mr. GILLETT with Mr. GODWIN. 

Mr. Garner of Pennsylvania with Mr. GARNER of Texas, 

Mr. Furrer with Mr. Froop of Virginia. 

Mr. Fowrer with Mr, ESTOPINAL, 

Mr. Fisu with Mr, ELLERBE. 

Mr. Durey with Mr. Cox of Ohio, 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Davipson with Mr. BYRD. 

Mr. Coox with Mr. BURGESS, 

Mr. Carron with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. Bowers. 

Mr. BouTELL with Mr. BEALL of Texas, 

Mr, Banclax with Mr. ANSBERRY. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. ANDERSON. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. FoELKER with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. MoREHEAD with Mr. SMALL, 

Mr. Hayes with Mr. BURNETT. 

Mr. Hurr with Mr. HITCHCOCK., 

Mr. Sperry with Mr. CRAIG. 

Mr. Weeks with Mr. KELIHER. 

Mr. AMES. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with Mr. Lassrrer, and 
I wish to be reported as voting present,“ instead of “no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gentle- 
man’s name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Ames, and he answered 
“ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to adopt the conference 


report. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 137, nays, 85, 
answered “ present” 15, not voting 150, as follows: 


YEAS—137. 
Alexander, N. Y. Coo Wis. Focht Howell, Utah 
Allen 88 Fordney Howland 
Austin Gowles” Foster, Vt. Hubbard. Iowa 
Barchfeld Creager Foulkrod Hubbard, W. Va. 
rd W Gaines Hull, Iowa 
Bartholdt Crumpacker Gardner, Mass. Humphrey, Wash. 
Bingham Dalzell. gare ih Felke 
ner, er 
Brownlow Davis Good Kendall 
Burke, Pa. Denby Graff Kennedy, Iowa 
Burke, S. Grant Kennedy, Ohio 
Burleigh Dodds Greene Knap 
Calder Douglas Guernsey Knowland 
Calderhead t amer Kopp 
Cary wards, Ky. Hamilton Kronmiller 
Cassidy Elvins anna Küstermann 
Chapman lebright Hawley Lafean 
Cole Heald Langham 
Cooper, Pa. Fassett Hollingsworth Langley 
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Lawrence Moore, Pa. jo Tawney 
Lenroot Morgan, Mo. Reynolds Taylor, Ohio 
Lindbergh Mo , Okla. Rodenberg Tener 
Longworth Mur Scott Tilson 
Loudenslager Needham Sheffield Tirrell 
McCreary N Simmons ‘Townsend 
McGuire, Okla. Olcott Slem; Vreeland 
McKinlay, Cal. Olmsted Smith, Iowa Washburn 
McKinley, Ill. Parker Smith, Mich. Wheeler 
McKinney Parsons Southwick Wile; 
McLaughlin, Mich.Payne tafford Wood, N. J. 
MeMorran Plumley Steenerson Woods, Iowa 
Malby Poindexter Stevens, Minn. Young, N. Y. 
Mann Pratt Sturgiss 
Miller, Kans. Pray Sulloway 
Mondell Prince Swasey 
NAYS—85. 

Aiken Dent An yee Ga. Sabath 
Alexander, Mo. Dickson, Miss. Hull, Tenn. Sheppard 
Ashbrook Dixon, Ind. ames ims 
-Barnhart Driscoll, D. A. Jamieson n 
Bartlett, Ga. Edwards, Ga. Johnson, Ky. Smith, Tex. 
Bell, Ga. Finley orbly Spight 
Booher Fitzgerald Latta S ey 
Borland Floyd, Ark. Livingston Stephens, Tex. 
Brantley Foster, Ill. Lloyd Taylor, Ala. 
Broussard Gallagher Macon Taylor, Colo. 
Byrns Garrett Maguire, Nebr. Thomas, Ky. 
Candler Gill, Md Mays Thomas, N. C. 
Carlin Gill, Mo. Moon, Tenn, Tou Velle 
Clark, Mo. Gilmore Morrison Underwood 
Clayton Gordon Moss allace 

line Grig Nicholls Watkins 
Collier Hamlin Norris Webb 
Covington Hardwick Patterson Wickliffe 

ox, In Hardy Raine Wilson, Pa. 
Cravens Heflin Ransdell, 
Cullop Helm Rauch 
De Armond Houston Rucker, Mo. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT” 15. 
Ames Driscoll, M. E. Law Richardson 
Bradle; Ellis McDermott Small 
Cocks, N. Y. Johnson, Ohio Murphy Wanger 
Draper Keliher adgett 
NOT VOTING—150. 

Adair Flood, Va. prime teri Peg Miss. Perkins 
Adamson Foelker Johnson, 8. C. Peters 
Anderson Fornes Jones Pickett 
Andrus Foss Joyce Pou 
Ansberry Fowler Kinkaid, Nebr. Randell, Tex. 
Anthony Fuller Kinkead, N. J. Reeder 
Barclay Garner, Pa. Kitchin Reid 
Bartlett, Nev. Garner, Tex. Lamb Rhinock 
Beall, Tex. Gillespie Lassiter Riordan 
Bennet, N. Y. Gillett Lee Roberts 
Bennett, Ky. lass Lever Robinson 
Boehne Godwin Lindsay Rothermel 
Boutell Goe Loud Rucker, Colo. 
Bowers Goldfogle Lovering Russell 
Burgess Goulden Lowden Saunders 
Burleson Graham, III. Lundin Shackleford 
Burnett Graham, Pa. McCall ha 
Butler Gre McHenr, Sherley 
Byrd Griest McLachlan, Cal. Sherwood 
Campbell Gronna adden es ee 
Cantrill Hamill Madison Smith, Cal 
Capron Hammond Martin, Colo. arene 
Carter Harrison Martin, S. . Sparkman 
Clark, Fla Haugen Maynard Sperry 
Conry Hay Miller, Minn, Sterling 
Cook Hayes Millington Sulzer 
Cox, Ohio Henry, Conn. Moon, Talbott 

raig Henry, Tex. Moore, Tex. Thistlewood 
Davidson Higgins orehea Thomas, Ohio 
Dawson Hill Morse Volstead 
Denver Hinshaw Mudd Weeks 
Dies Hitchcock Nelson Weisse 
Durey Hobson O'Connell Willett 
Ellerbe Howard Oldfield Wilson, III. 
Estopinal Howell, N. J. Page Woodyard 
Fairchild Huf Palmer, A. M. Young, Mich. 
Ferris Hughes, N. J. Palmer, H. W. 
Fish Hughes, W. Va. Pearre 


So thé conference report was adopted. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. GILLESPIE. 

Mr. Capron with Mr. HOBSON. 

Mr. HinsHaw with Mr. TALEOTT. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Tawney, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


RIVER AND HARBOR PRELIMINARY SURVEYS, 


Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following joint 
resolution, authorizing the printing of reports upon preliminary 
examinations and surveys, and so forth, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That at any time prior to the assembling of Congress 
in December, 1909, all reports of preliminary examinations and surveys 
heretofore authorized by Congress that may be prepared and y for 
printing shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of War, be printed by 
the lic Printer as documents of the Sixty-first Congress. 

Mr, ALEXANDER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I now ask 
unanimous consent to substitute for the resolution which the 
Clerk has just read, Senate joint resolution 16, which has passed 
the Senate, and which now lies upon the Speaker's table, being 
identical in contents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to consider Senate joint resolution 16, now upon 
the Speaker’s table, in lieu of the one just read, being identical 
in contents. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman if this 
applies only to the river and harbor preliminary surveys? 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. That is all. There were 
about 240 surveys ordered in the last river and harbor bill, and 
of these perhaps one-half have not yet been printed. This 
resolution simply enables the Engineer in Chief to publish the 
remaining reports as they come in during vacation. 

Mr. MANN. If this resolution does not pass, then the en- 
gineer keeps the information to himself until Congress meets in 
December, and puts it all in at once. 

Mr, ALEXANDER of New York. Yes; when such a resolu- 
tion as this is not passed it is the rule to hold them up until 
Congress reassembles. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I desire to ask the gentleman if this is not 
the fact, that the department has money and the authority to 
have these reports printed, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors is not appointed and that 
Congress may not be in session? Is not the purpose of this 
simply to change the expense of printing these reports from the 
allotment for the printing for the War Department to the allot- 
ment for the congressional printing? "i 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Not at all. Frequently this 
authority is obtained in the regular river and harbor bill. 
When not so obtained it is usual to secure it by a joint resolu- 
tion, similar to the one pending. There has always been some 
question whether these reports should be printed during vaca- 
tion, unless preceded by action of Congress. Only yesterday Mr. 
Burton, of the Senate, and the Acting Engineer in Chief had a 
conference as to whether power existed anywhere for the publi- 
cation of these reports during vacation, unless preceded by 
action of Congress. That is the purpose of offering this resolu- 
tion. It has just passed the Senate. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Let me interrupt the gentleman for a mo- 
ment. That may be the purpose for obtaining this authority; 
but the question is whether, after having authorized the print- 
ing of these as a congressional document, you would not trans- 
fer the charge for the printing from the allotment for printing 
for the department to the allotment for printing for Congress. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. There is no change in the 
method. As I now understand it, the fund of the War Depart- 
ment pays for composition and plates for maps. This resolu- 
tion simply makes it proper for the Publie Printer to print the 
reports. 

Mr. TAWNEY. If that is true, then the cost of the printing 
is charged to the allotment or the appropriation for the depart- 
mental printing. Under this provision the cost 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Not at all. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. This makes no change so 
far as the charge of printing is concerned. The department 
pays for the plates and composition and Congress is charged 
with the printing only. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not a fact that now where a survey of this 
sort is made by direction of Congress the department does not 
disclose the report until it is submitted to Congress? 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. They do not disclose it be- 
cause it is in manuscript. 

Mr. MANN. And they will not disclose it to anybody. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. They simply can not. 

Mr. MANN. They will not even furnish it to the newspapers. 
I know of my own experience of their having declined to give 
the information, on the ground that this was information pre- 
pared for Congress and it was not courtesy to furnish it to peo- 
ple outside. I believe the real effect of this is that this is 
information which can be published as people want it and make 
it public before the next session of Congress. 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. The real purpose of the 
resolution is that it may be printed so that when Members of 
Congress ask for reports of certain surveys, the department 
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during vacation can furnish them or they can be had through 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understood the gentleman from New York 
to say that heretofore these reports have been printed inde- 


pendent of any congressional action. i 

Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. No. We have always had 
this authority either in the rivers and harbors act itself or by 
Laser ah passed preliminary to the printing of the 
repo; 

Mr. MANN. These reports are printed as part of the report 
of -the Chief of Engineers and are also printed separately, 
but they are not given out until they are submitted to Con- 


gress. 
Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. I ask for a vote, Mr. 


Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York that he substitute Senate joint resolu- 
tion No. 16, now on the Speaker’s table, for the joint resolution 
which the Clerk read, and for its present consideration? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the Senate joint resolution was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER of New York, a motion to re- 
consider the last vote was Iaid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9135. An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes. 


OMNIBUS BRIDGE BILL. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 11572, an 
act to authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
various bridges across and over certain navigable waters, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LOCK AND DAM IN TENNESSEE RIVER. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill H. R. 11579, an 
act to amend an act relative to the erection of a lock and dam in 
the aid of navigation in the Tennessee River, with a Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. MOON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the urgent deficiency appropriation bill in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absence until the end of the session on account of sickness 
in his family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. BARCHFELD, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 


to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 


the papers in the case of E. H. Brady, Sixtieth Congress, no 
adverse report haying been made thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12218) for the 
incorporation of the Alpha Beta Zeta Sorority—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


By Mr. BARTLETT of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12219) to 
amend the acts to regulate commerce so as to provide that inter- 
state railroads may grant free or reduced transportation to bona 
fide members of the United Confederate Veterans’ associations 
while attending annual reunions—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bill (H. R. 12220) to increase the 
appropriation for the enlargement of the federal building at 
Reading, Pa—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 12221) to provide for the 
investigation of controversies affecting interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12222) to provide for the 
erection of an army and navy hospital at Knoxville, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Resolution (H. Res. 107) suspending clause 
2 of Rule XXIX for the remainder of the session—to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. AMES: A bill (H. R. 12223) granting an increase of 
pension to Melville T. Wadlin—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOEHNE: A bill (H. R. 12224) granting an increase 
of pension to George Neumann—to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12225) granting an increase of pension to 
John Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW: A bill (H. R. 12226) making appropri- 
ation to pay the heirs of the estate of Samuel Lee, deceased, 


| in full for any claim for pay and allowances made by reason of 


the election of said Lee to the Forty-seventh Congress and his 
services therein—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12227) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Duncan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 12228) granting an increase of 
pension to Adolphus W. Beeny—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12229) granting 
an increase of pension to William H. Robinson—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12230) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Hanthorne—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12231) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles A. Stevens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12232) granting an increase of pension to 
George F. Roberts—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12233) granting an increase of pension to 
John Pekelder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12234) granting an increase of pension to 
Tempest Meyers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12235) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. MeLeery-to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12236) granting an increase of pension to 
Baker Mote—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12237) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse J. Dennis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12238) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Cooper—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12239) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Henry Ives—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12240) granting an increase of pension to 
Elias M. Rumple—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12241) granting an increase of pension to 
Bradford J. Peasley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12242) granting an increase of pension to 
Washington M. Gardner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12248) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Wilder—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12244) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas N. Eatherton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12245) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Schmitz—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R 12246) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Jacob Latch—to the Committee ou 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12247) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William M. Carroll—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 12248) granting an increase 
of pension to Luther F. Heath—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAW: A bill (H. R. 12249) for the relief of L. G. 
Andrews, executor of the estate of Frederick Smith, deceased, 
late acting chief boatswain’s mate, United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12250) for the relief of the 
trustees of Unity Church, Giles County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12251) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma S. Brinton—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 12252) granting an increase 
v pension to George R. Church—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania: Petition of Frank Fields 
and 6 other citizens of Fayette City, Pa., favoring legislation 
for further restriction of immigration—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Frank Fields, J. A. Mathews, Arthur Stimel, 
Albert Carr, James Ward, Guy Sturgis, and Thomas A. Jones, 
favoring stricter legislation relative to immigrants—to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH: Petition of sheet and tin plate 
workers of Martins Ferry, Ohio, favoring investigation of indus- 
trial conditions in steel mills and car shops—to the ‘Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUBBARD of Iowa: Papers to accompany bills for 
relief of Jessie J. Dennis, William E. Cooper, Elias M. Rumple, 
Robert Henry Ives, Baker Mote, Bradford J. Peasley, William 
H. Robinson, and John J. Wilder—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Gideon Welles Naval Veterans’ 
Association, No. 1, of Connecticut, relative to removal of the 
U. S. battle ship Maine in Habana Harbor, Cuba—to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPRON: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Albert Phetteplace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STURGISS: Petition of Thomas R. Crittenden and 
20 others, of Horton, W. Va., favoring pension increase for 
military services and for old age—to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Trrunspax, August 5, 1909. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev, Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of. yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Hate and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Journal is 
approved. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11570) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 6, 
11, 12, 16, 20, 26, 28, 37, 38, 39, and 40. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 27, 29, 33, 34, 85, 43, 44, 46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, and 63, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “seventy-five thousand dollars;” and after 
the word “dollars,” in line 5 of said amendment, insert the 


words “to continue available during the fiscal year nineteen 
hundred and ten; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all after the word “ dollars,” 
in line 13, down to and including line 15 of said amendment, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“A detailed statement showing expenditures, including sal- 
aries or rates of compensation paid, under this appropriation 
shall be reported to Congress by the Secretary of State on the 
first day of each regular session; and estimates for further ap- 
propriations hereunder shall include in detail salaries for all 
persons to be employed and paid in the Department of State at 
Washington, D. C.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunibered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert ten thousand dollars; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “ Minneapolis,” in line 
2 of said amendment, insert the following: St. Paul;“ and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Expenses of collecting the corporation tax: For expenses of 
collecting the corporation tax authorized by the act ‘to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,’ enacted at the first 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to continue available during the fiscal year nineteen hun- 
dred and ten.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 9 of said amendment, after 
the word “available,” insert the words: “during the fiscal 
year nineteen hundred and ten;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said ` 


amendment insert the following: 

“For repairs and improvements to the Senate kitchens and 
restaurants in the Capitol building, to be expended by the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds under the 
supervision of the Committee on Rules, United States Senate, 
fiscal year nineteen hundred and ten, five thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Interior to construct a bridge 
across the Duchesne River at or near Myton, Utah, fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and ten, twenty-five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to pay expenses here- 
tofore or hereafter incurred in the relief of suffering, destitu- 
tion, and want among the Indians of the La Pointe Indian 
Agency, Wis., by reason of the destruction of their homes and 
farms by floods, ten thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, to continue available during the fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and ten: Provided, That a detailed report of 
all expenditures hereunder shall be made to the next session 
of Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“For pay of Indian agent at Fort Berthold Agency, N. Dak., 
fiscal year nineteen hundred and ten, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For expenses of representing the interests of the Govern- 
ment in all matters of reappraisement and classification of im- 
ported goods, and of litigation incidental thereto, including sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, and rentals, to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney-General, twenty-five thousand dollars,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“Until otherwise provided by law, no bond shall be accepted 
from any surety or bonding company for any officer or employee 
of the United States which shall cost more than thirty-five per 
cent in excess of the rate of premium charged for a like bond 
during the calendar year nineteen hundred and eight: Provided, 
That hereafter the United States shall not pay any part of the 
premium or other cost of furnishing a bond required by law or 
otherwise of any officer or employee of the United States, 

“That a joint commission consisting of three Senators, to 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, shall inquire into the rates of 
premium heretofore and now being charged, as well as those pro- 
posed to be charged, by surety or bonding companies for bonds 
of officers or employees of the United States, and report to Con- 
gress by bill or otherwise at its next session what regulation, 
if any, should be exercised under law or otherwise over the 
same; for the expenses of said commission, including all neces- 
sary expert, clerical, and other personal services, there is appro- 
priated the sum of ten thousand dollars, which expenses shall 
be paid upon vouchers approyed jointly by the chairmen of said 
commission.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 6 of said amendment strike out 
the word “ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eight; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For purchase of an automobile, including driving, main- 
tenance, and care of the same, for use of the Vice-President, 
six thousand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 7 of said amendment strike out 
the name “J. A. Klingaman” and insert in lieu thereof the 
name “J, L. Klingaman; and in line 11 strike out the word 
“seven” and insert in lieu thereof the word “eight;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to pay to the officers and employees 
of the Senate and the House borne on the annual and session 
rolls on the first day of July, nineteen hundred and nine, includ- 
ing the Capitol police, the official reporters of the Senate and 
Ilouse, and W. A. Smith, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clerk, for 
extra services during the first session of the Sixty-first Congress 
a sum equal to one month's pay at the compensation then paid 
them by law. 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay Herschel 
Shaw, Eustace D. Smith, Harold S. G. Van Voorhis, W. P. Coe, 
William Watts, R. B. Alexander, C. A. Geisel, and T. A. Farley, 
elevator conductors, and John W. Evans, employed in connec- 
tion with the Senate Office Building, for extra services during 
the first session of the Sixty-first Congress, a sum equal to one 
month’s pay at the compensation paid them July first, nineteen 
hundred and nine. 

“To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay Russell Wil- 
liams, elevator conductor in the Senate Office Building, for 
extra services during the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress, a sum equal to one month's pay at the compensation now 
paid him. 

“To pay J. H. Jones for caring for and regulating the Senate 
chronometer, one hundred dollars, 


“To pay J. C. Stewart for caring for and regulating the 
House chronometer, one hundred dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For the purchase of an automobile, including driving, main- 
tenance, and care of the same, for use of the Speaker, six thou- 
sand dollars.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After said amendment insert as a new 
paragraph the following: 

“To continue during the first session of the Sixty-first Con- 
gress the employment of the clerk of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Navy Department and the clerk of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
who served in such capacity during the second session of the 
Sixtieth Congress; in all, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
two dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“For the following employees for the month of July, nineteen 
hundred and nine, and until the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress: Forty-six pages, including two riding pages, 
four telephone pages, press-gallery page, and ten pages for duty 
at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at two dollars and 
fifty cents per day each; fourteen messengers in the post-office, 
at the rate of one hundred dollars per month each; and for 
three telephone operators, at the rate of seventy-five dollars per 
month each; in all, six thousand four hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out of said amendment the word 
“ official; ” and the Senate agree to the same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lines 6 and 7 of said amendment 
strike out the following: approved , nineteen hundred 
and nine,” and insert in lieu thereof the words. enacted during 
the first session of the Sixty-first Congress; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “ Commission” in line 
8 of said amendment insert the following: not to exceed three 
persons at any one time; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

EUGENE Hate, 
J. H. GALLINGER, 
A. S. Cray, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. A. TAWNEY, 

WALTER I. SMITH, 

L. F. LIVINGSTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES. I should like tọ ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to the provision in the bill as it passed 
the Senate providing an appropriation for continuing the ap- 
praisement on the Yakima Indian Reservation. What was the 
objection to leaving that in the bill? 

Mr. HALE. There was not felt to be information enough, 
and it was not of such a pressing nature that it needed to be 
put in the bill. But I will say to the Senator that it will be 
carefully looked after in the next bill. It is only a question 
of time. 

Mr. JONES. Of course there is no question but that the pro- 
vision will be made in the next bill. The only trouble is that 
this involves a delay in the work and will cause increased ex- 
pense. That was the only reason why I was anxious to have 
it in this bill. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I understand that 
by the conference report which has just been agreed to the 
item has been stricken out which provided for the customs 
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court. My understanding further is that the striking out of 
the provision for an appropriation postpones at least until fur- 
ther action by the Senate and House the organization and 
everything else connected with that court. With that under- 
standing I cast my vote for the conference report as presented. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from thé House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the joint resolution (S. J. R. 16) authorizing the print- 
ing of reports upon preliminary examinations and surveys, etc. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11572) to 
authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
various bridges across and over certain navigable waters, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11579) to 
amend an act relative to the erection of a lock and dam in the 
` aid of navigation in the Tennessee River. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Jacksonville, Fla., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution granting right of suffrage to 
women, which was referred to the Select Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of New 
York, remonstrating against an increase of the duty on gloves, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah, and Nebraska, praying for a reduction of the duty 
3 and refined sugars, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Vilas, Pa., 
praying for the ratification of the extradition treaty with Rus- 
sia, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram, in the nature of a me- 
morial, from the Washington Live Stock Association. It is 
short, and I ask that it may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., August 4, 1909. 


Senator W. L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C.. 


Three hundred members 1 dge Live Stock Association protest 
strongly against the removal of duty on sam 
„ B. NELSON, Secretary. 
Mr. OLIVER. I present a telegram cha the United Sons of 
Vulcan, of Pittsburg, which I ask may be read. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to He on the table, as follows: 
PITTSBURG, PA., August 5, 1909. 


Hon. G. T. OLIVER, 


Washington, D. C.. 


McArdele and Williams are breaking strike of Sons of Vulcan in 
very same manner as tin-plate company is breaking theirs. So in- 


form Senate. 
UNITED Sons OF VULCAN, 
MICHAEL McCuNE, 
Scoretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE presented a petition of Gideon Welles 
Naval Veteran Association, No. 1, of New Haven, Conn., pray- 
ing for the removal of the wreck of the battle ship Maine from 
Habana Harbor, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SHIVELY presented the petition of Rebecca Robinson, of 
Princeton, Ind., praying that she be granted a pension, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented an affidavit in support of the claim of 
Thomas Carr, late of Company B, Seventy-ninth Regiment Indi- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, praying that he be granted an increase 
of pension, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


DECISIONS IN CUSTOMS CASES. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to 
report a joint resolution, and I ask for its present consideration. 
The joint resolution (S. J. R. 43) authorizing the revision, 
binding, and reprinting of Treasury Document No. 2499 was 
read the first time by its title. 
Mr. CULBERSON. What is the See I will ask the 
Senator? 
Mr. SMOOT. It is a digest of the customs decisions. In 
1896 it was brought down to date, and the joint resolution sim- 
ply authorizes bringing it down so as to include the pending 
tariff act when passed. 


s The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
‘ollows: 
Senate joint resolution 43. 


Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
authorized to employ Thomas J. Doherty, at a cost of not to 


exceed "$1,000 


„ Payable out of any funds not otherwise appropriated, 
which sum is hereby appropriated Tice that pu 


to revise Treasury 
Document No. 2499, issued in 1908, by the elimination therefrom of 
obsolete matter and the insertion therein, in appropriate order, in ac- 
cordance with the existing plan of said document, the 
and an app ate digest of the decisions in 
the courts and the Board. of United States General Appraisers under cx- 
customs laws subsequent to the publication mr said document 
down to the date of the passage of said tariff act of 1909; that said 
document be reindexed, rinted, and bound in numbers not to exceed 
88 c copien for the official use of the Bh edb ay Get he Department and the 
United States General Appraise rs. the superintendent of 
pen oe is hereby authorized to reprint this document, when thus 
completed, for sale at $5 per copy. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resoluticn? 
There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3103) to provide for the removal of the present 
grade crossing and construction of a new grade crossing on the 
line of Q street NE., District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. OLIVER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3104) to create a nonpartisan revenue and indus- 
trial commission; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3105) granting an increase of pension to William 
Walton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DANIEL: 

A bill (S. 3106) for the relief of the estate of Peter Sheets, 
deceased ; 

A bill is. 8107) for the relief of Lettie Myers; 

(By request) a bill (S. 3108) for the relief of Emma C. Fran- 
ner, George W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary 
Seaton, Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and 
Catharine Pomeroy; 

A bill (S. 3109) for the relief of the heirs of S. P. C. Henkel, 
deceased; - 

A bill (S. 3110) for the relief of Sallie R. Walton; 

A bill (8. 8111) for the relief of Charles A. Newlon ; 

A bill (S. 8112) for the relief of the estate of Henry S. Wil- 
liams, deceased 

A bill (8. 3118) for the relief of the estate of Arthur F. 
Clift, deceased ; 

A bill (8. 3114) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fletcher, deceased ; 

(By request) a pill AS. 3115) for the relief of the estate of 
J. C. Bailey, deceased 

A bill (S. 3116) for 1 — relief of the trustees of Smith Creek 
Baptist Church, of New Market, Va.; 

A bill (S. 8117) for the relief of the estate of Thomas Lee, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3118) giving jurisdiction to the Court of Claims to 
ascertain the interest of Anna M. Fitzhugh, and the value of 
such interest, in the wood taken from the estate of Ravens- 
worth by the military authorities of the United States; 

A bill (S. 3119) providing for the payment of a specified sum 
to the estate of Henry Yonge, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3120) for the relief of the estate of Horace L. Kent, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3121) for the relief of the estate of William L. 
Hollis, deceased ; 

A bill (8: 3122) for the relief of the heirs of Elizabeth L. 
Jenks, deceased 

A bill (8. 3123) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claims of George Boushell and 


the tariff act of 1909, 
customs cases made by 


others; 

A bill (S. 3124) for the relief of the estate of Harvey Bailey, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3125) for the relief of James and William Crooks; 

A bill (S. 3126) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Henry 
Fitzhugh, deceased ; 
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A bill (S. 3127) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Robert Waters; 

A bill (S. 3128) for the relief of Isaac W. Airey; 

A bill (S. 3129) for the relief of the Richmond Locomotive 
1 successor of the Richmond Locomotive and Machine 

orks; 

A bill (S. 3130) for the relief of Susan J. Stegler ; 

A bill (S. 3131) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Mary 
Lutholtz, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3182) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
ae in the matter of the claim of Sarah Lou Smith and 
others; 

A bill (S. 3133) for the relief of William F. McKimmy, ad- 
ministrator of John McKimmy, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3134) for the relief of Robert Michaels; 

A bill (S. 3135) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel C. Hull, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3136) for the relief of Thomas B. Miller, legal heir 
of Milton R. Muzzy; ‘ 

A bill (S. 3137) for the relief of the estate of Peter Sheets, 
deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3138) for the relief of the estate of Isaac Haynes, 
deceased ; ; 

A bill (S. 3139) for the relief of Edmonia Brooke Taliaferro; 

A bill (S. 3140) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas P. 
Mathews; 

A bill (S. 3141) for the relief of the heirs of the late Mrs. 
Mary Ann Randolph Custis Lee; 

A bill (S. 3142) for the relief of the heirs of J. H. McVeigh, 
deceased ; : 

A bill (S. 3143) for the relief of N. C. McNeel, administrator 
of estate of Paul McNeel, deceased ; 5 

A bill (S. 3144) for the relief of the heirs and estate of 
James L. Miller, deceased; ~ 

A bill (S. 3145) for the relief of the heirs and estate of 
Susan Richards, deceased; 

A bill (S. 3146) for the relief of the heirs and estate of 
William D. Wright, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3147) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Henry M. 
Baker, deceased ; a 

A bill (S. 3148) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of John H. 
Baker, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3149) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of the estate of Robert N. 
Blake, deceased ; 8 

A bill (S. 3150) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Francis M. Brabham; 

A bill (S. 3151) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Caroline Carter; 

A bill (S. 3152) to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the matter of the claim of Francis F. Curtis; 

A bill (S. 3153) for the relief of Richard K. Hughlett; 

(By request) a bill (S. 3154) for the relief of the estate of 
Sina Hughlett, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3155) for the relief of the estate of Arthur F. Clift, 
deceased ; 

_ A bill (S. 3156) for the relief of the estate of Richard W. 
Aikin, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3157) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fletcher, deceased ; 

(By request) a bill (S. 3158) for the relief of the estate of 
J. C. Bailey, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3159) for the relief of the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad Company; 

A pill (S. 3160) for the relief of Frederick Hughson ; 

A bill (S. 3161) for the relief of the estate of Thomas John- 
gon, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 3162) for the relief of David R. Mister; 

A bill (S. 3163) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah Miller; 

A bill (S. 3164) for the relief of the estate of Dr. Bailey 
Shumate; 

A bill (S. 3165) for the relief of Lettie Myers: - 

(By request) a bill (S. 3166) for the relief of Emma C. Fran- 
-~ ner, George W. Seaton, Hiram K. Seaton, Howard Seaton, Mary 
Seaton, Blanche Seaton, George W. Taylor, Edward Taylor, and 
Catharine Pomeroy ; 

A bill (S. 3167) for the relief of C. A. Sprinkel ; 

A bill (S. 3168) for the relief of Sallie R. Walton; 

A bill (S. 3169) for the relief James W. Nickens; 

A bill (S. 3170) for the relief of William Mason; 

A bill (S. 3171) for the relief of Pickrell & Brooks; 

A bill (S. 3172) for the relief of Charles A. Newlon; and 
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A bill (S. 3173) for the relief of the estate of Henry S. 
Williams, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 
325 bill (S. 3174) granting an increase of pension to Sinnett A. 

uling; 

A bill (S. 3175) granting a pension to Louisa C. Sandy: 

A bill (S. 3176) granting a pension to William F. Wyble; 

A bill (S. 3177) granting an increase of pension to America J. 
Austin; 

A bill (S. 3178) granting an increase of pension to Isaac P. 
Force; 

A bill (S. 3179) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Whitty; 

A bill (S. 3180) granting a pension to Ada A. Harris; 

A bill (S. 3181) granting a pension to Mattie Ashby Birney; 

A bill (S. 3182) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
Sullivan; 

A bill (S. 3183) granting a pension to Ellen Bernard Lee; 

A bill (S. 3184) granting a pension to Mary Elizabeth 
McCann ; 
A bill (S. 3185) granting a pension to Marcelina Jerusha 


Cox; 

A bill (S. 3186) granting a pension to Mrs. Frank Babbitt 
Shelden ; 

A bill (S. 3187) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Preston; 

A bill (S. 3188) granting an increase of pension to R. D. 
Gardner ; 

A bill (S. 3189) granting an increase of pension to Mary 8. 
Hollis; and 

A bill (S. 3190) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3191) for the relief of J. N. Whittaker; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(By request) a bill (S. 3192) to compensate H. D. Chapman 
and J. W. Hicks, patentees of certain improvements in sight ad- 
justments for guns which were used by the United States with- 
out their permission or consent; to the Committee on Patents. 

A bill (S. 3193) to provide for the building of a public avenue 
on the south side of the Potomac River from the city of Wash- 
ington to Mount Vernon; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3194) for the improvement of the national boule- 
vard at Fredericksburg, Va., owned by the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3195) to provide for the construction of a memorial 
bridge across the Potomac River from Washington to the Arling- 
ton estate property; to the Committee on Commerce, 


ESTIMATED REVENUES, 


Mr. HEYBURN. I submit a concurrent resolution, which I 
ask may be read and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 12) was read and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 15,000 copies of the document entitled Esti- 
mated Revenues, together with Comparative Tables,” prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on nance, Sixty-first Congress, first 
session, with certain additional matter hereto attached; 5, copies 
for the use of the Senate and 10,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. SMOOT subsequently, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the foregoing concurrent resolution, re- 
ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to. 

SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS IN OREGON, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 72), which was ordered to lie on the table and be , 


printed: 
Senate resolution 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to have audited and reported for payment to the Senate the 
salaries of those who served as postmasters at post-offices in the State 
of Oregon in biennial terms tween July 1, 1864, and June 30, 
1874, whose names and periods of service appear in applications be- 
fore 1887 on file in the ss ana the salary of each former post- 
master to be stated for each specified term of service by commissions 
and box rents as shown by the registered returns of each former post- 
master on file in the Sixth Auditor’s Office, and to show the exact 
excess of the salary by commissions and box rents over the salary paid 
in every case where the paid salary is 10 per cent less than the 
salary by box rents and commissfons; and to comply in all res s 
with the public order of the Postmaster-General of Februa 7, 1884. 
for stating such salary accounts of former postmasters under the act 
of March 3, 1883; and to enable the Secretary of the Treasury the 
better to comply with this resolution, the Postmaster-General is hereby 
directed to turn over to the Sixth Auditor all the data now in his 
hands pertaining to each and every such claim. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a resolution (S. Res. 77), which 
I ask may be read and lie on the table. 
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The resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 

Senate resolution 77. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to have audited and reported for payment to the Senate the 
salaries of those who served as postmasters at post-offices in the State 
of New Hampshire in biennial terms between July 1, 1864, and June 30, 
1874, whose names and periods of service appear in applications be- 
fore 1887 on file in the department, the salary of each former post- 
master to be stated for each specified term of service by commissions 
and box rents as shown by the registered returns of cach former post- 
master on file inf the Sixth Auditor's Office, and to show the exact 
excess of the salary by commissions and box rents over the salary paid 
in every case where the paid salary is 10 per cent less than the 
salary by box rents and commissions; and to comply in all es 
with the public order of the Postmaster-Gereral of February 17, 1884 
for stating such salary accounts of former postmasters under the act 
of March 3, 1883; and to enable the Secretary of the Treasury the 
better to comply with this resolution, the Postmaster-General is hereby 
directed to turn over to the Sixth Auditor all the data now in his 
hands pertaining to each and every such claim. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DOLLIVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLINT. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me for a 
few moments, as I shall have to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, the advocates of lower tariff 
rates, in searching for evidence, choose as one of their favorite 
examples the ordinary outer wearing apparel of the people of 
this country. 

In auswer to the arguments, I invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the price which the average woman has to pay for her 
suit, coat, or skirt, the price which the average man has to pay 
for an ordinary suit of clothes, and the portion of the amount 
paid by the consumer for these garments that goes to the manu- 
facturer of the cloth used in them. 


WOMEN’S WEAR, 


The goods entering into women’s wear may be divided into 
two classes: (a) Those sold over the retail counter and (b) 
those used by the cutting-up trade. A large portion of the do- 
mestic fabric sold over the retail counter to the woman: who 
makes her own clothing retails at 50 cents to $1 per yard. An 
examination of a large part of such 50 cents and $1 per yard 
retail fabrics shows that only about 27 cents of the 50 cents 
paid by the consumer on the 50-cent grade of cloth and only 53 
cents of the $1 paid on the $1-grade goods goes to the domestic 
manufacturer. 

The great difference between the net returns to the manufac- 
turer and the price paid by the consumer—23 cents in the first 
instance and 47 cents in the second—represents the cost of dis- 
tribution. 

According to information which I have gathered there is great 
competition between domestic and foreign dress goods which 
retail at $1 per yard. The testimony of those who have made a 
special study of this business in different States is that the ma- 
jority of 574-cent and 624-cent dress fabrics which are sold hy 
the retailers at $1 are of foreign manufacture and are purchased 
from foreign importing houses, and in fabrics retailing at higher 
prices than $1.50 per yard the domestic manufacturers can not 
compete with the foreign product, and have been practically 
driven from the market. 

In recent years a vast quantity of dress goods go to what is 
known as the “ cutting-up trade;“ that is, the manufacture of 
women's ready-to-wear garments, These garments are sold to 
the jobber and by the jobber in turn sold to the retailer. It 
is a necessity therefore, in order to have a correct understand- 
ing of this subject, to consider what portion of the price paid 
for a garment by a woman who does not have to make her own 
clothing goes to the manufacturer of the cloth and what portion 
is represented by the cost of distribution. 

These figures are furnished by reliable skirt, coat, and suit 
manufacturers of New York City. In a lady’s skirt retailing 
at $16, wholesale price was $7, the cost of manufacture $4.85. 
The manufacturer of the cloth entering into the making of this 
skirt received $2.62, the manufacturer of materials entering 
into the trimmings received about $1.14; total, $3.76, or less 
than 38 per cent of the price paid by the consumer. 

In u lady's coat retailing at $18 the wholesale price was $12, 
the cost of the manufacturer $8.61. The cost of the cloth enter- 
ing into the manufacture of this coat was $1.86, and the lining 
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$2.23; total, $4.09, or less than 23 per cent of the amount paid 
by the consumer for the garment. . 

In a lady’s suit retailing at $25 the wholesale price was $15 
and less, and the cost of the manufacture $9.75 to $10. For 
the cloth used in the manufacture of this suit the manufacturer 
received $3.93; the manufacturer of the lining, $1.31; trimmings, 
75 cents; total, $5.99, or less than 24 per cent of the price paid 
by the consumer of the garment. 

In the higher priced garments, in which the cut, design, and 
style enter more largely into the price, the percentage or return 
to the manufacturer of the fabric is much less, A careful 
study of these figures will demonstrate to anyone that the tariff 
is not a material factor in determining the retail price of ladies’ 
clothing. 

I have some additional data regarding the cost, wholesale and 
retail price of women’s skirts, which I will have inserted at this 
point, as follows: 

Women's skirts. 


Wholesale | Cost to 


Retail price. price. maker. 


MEN’S CLOTHING. 


A very large proportion of the domestic fabric used in making 
men’s clothing is sold to ready-to-wear clothing manufacturers. 
Very little of this goods is sold direct to the consumer, as men 
do not in these days buy cloth and make their suits nor have 
them made. An analysis of the prices received for the cloth, 
the cost of manufacture, and the profit of the jobber and re- 
tailer will show the percentage of the cost to the consumer 
which is represented by the original cost of the cloth. 

In one of the lowest grades and cheapest suits, retailing at 
$9, the wholesale price was $6.75, while the manufacturer of 
the cloth received $3.56 net, or less than 40 per cent of the 
retail price. 

In a 3-piece suit for ordinary wear, retailing at $15, the 
wholesale price was $9.50 to $10, and the amount received by 
the manufacturer of the cloth was $3.49, lining $1.19, total 
$4.68, or 31 per cent of the retail price. 

In a suit retailing at $22, sold very generally throughout 
the country, the outer cloth used in the manufacture of the 
garment costs $5.29, the trimmings $2.11, total $7.40, or less 
than 34 per cent of the $22 paid by the consumer. 

These illustrations show the great difference between the 
amount received by the manufacturer of the cloth and the 
price paid by the purchaser of the garment and the very small 
percentage of the retail price that is represented by the original 
cost of the material. Consequently a change in the price of the 
material, caused by a change in the tariff either on the fabrics 
or on the wool would have very little effect, if any, on the price 
paid by the consumer. These figures demonstrate that the 
high retail prices can not be charged to the tariff on foreign 
fabrics or to the tariff on wool. 

I also have statements showing the cost of merchant tailor 
clothing and clothing made by what are known as “tailors to 
the trade,” which I will have inserted here, They are. as 
follows: 

Men’s suits—tailor made. 


Cost of 

Retail price. material. Labor. 
$13.25 $12.00 
16.75 12.50 
17.56 15.00 

Men’s suits—tailors to the trade. 

Wholesale | Cost to 

Retail price. price. maker. 
227 A N S N $10.75 $7.37 
E AR E A ( 13.50 9.25 


I have statements showing imports of ladies’ gloves for 1906, 
showing average value, amount of tariff, and present retail 
price, and also statement showing the average import value per 
dozen, duty, retail price per pair, and profit, on different kinds 
of ladies’ gloves imported in 1906 and 1907, which are as follows: 


Imports of ladies’ gloves for 3906. 
LADIES’ LAMB GLOVES. 


Not over 14. 
Over 14 and not over 17. 
Over 17----..---- — 


Not over 14 245,917 $6.48 $3.00 $0.79 $1.50 
Over 14 and not over 17. 14,208 8.00 3.75 98 2.00 
9 Bio 74. 70 11.90 4.75 1.88 | $.00-3.50 


LADIES’ SCHMASCHEN GLOVES. 


Not over 14. — 1 158,075 .06 po .40 7 00 
Over 14 and not over 17. 2,707 5s 85 na = saw 
CONGR TI 5 Seance 76 7.27 2. 25 84 1.75- 2.00 
Ladies’ gloves. 
1906. 
Per | Price, 
Kind. Length in inches. age Duty. Total pair. | retail. Profit 
3 Percent. 
$8.01 | $1.75 | $4.76 | $0.40 | $0.75 89 
4.42 | 2.50 | 6.92 -57 | 1.00 75 
7.98 | 3.50 14.42 .95 | 2.00 no 
10.50 | 4.50 15.00 | 1.25 | 2.50 100 
6.06 3.00 | 9.06 75 1.50 100 
7.93 | 3.75 | 11.68 87 | 2.25 131 
11.87 | 4.75 | 16.62 | 1.38 | 3.50 154 
1907. 
$4.20 | $1.75 | $5.95 | $0.49 | $0.75 53 
5.05 | 2.50 | 7.57 -57 | 1.00 75 
8.94 | 3.50 | 12.41 | 1.04 2.25 116 
12.01 | 4.50 | 16.51 | 1.37 | 2.75 100 
6.92 | 3.00 | 9.92 881.50 80 
x 9.26 | 8.75 | 12.91 | 1.08 | 2.50 131 
— Over 17 J 14.92 | 4.75 | 19.67 | 1.38 4.50 226 


POTTERY WARE. 


I have collected data concerning the factory cost, the whole- 
sale selling price, and the retail selling price of pottery ware. 
This information was obtained from retail stores in large cities 
in various parts of the country and New York department 
stores, 

On a 100-piece dinner set, china, of French make, the retail 
price in New York is $70, the wholesale price was $28.50, and 
the import price $10.09. 

On a 100-piece dinner set also made in France, import and 
wholesale price the same as the above, the retail price in Wash- 
ington is $45. 

The retail price in Washington for a 100-piece dinner set, 
French make, was $40, the wholesale price $22.65, and the im- 
port price $8.15; while on a similar set, with an import price of 
$8.90, the wholesale price was $17 and the retail price $27.50. 

The import price of a 100-piece dinner set, china, Austrian 
make, was $5.45, and the retail price in Washington was $20 
and in New York $25. 

A 100-piece dinner set, earthenware, English make, retails in 
Washington at $20, wholesale price $12.50, import price $5.10. 

In American-made goods, a 100-piece dinner set, for which 
the factory price was $5.85, retails in Washington at $9; another 
costing $6.75 at the factory retails at $10; another costing $4.85 
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retails at $8; while one set costing as low as $3 at the factory 
retails at $4. 

From these figures it will be seen that American-made goods, 
for which the factory cost was practically the same as the im- 
port price, including the duty, on the foreign-made goods, sell 
at retail at less than one-half the price. 

On a dinner set costing $10.90 to import, and selling at retail 
at from $45 to $70, it does not require very much argument to 
convince any fair-minded person that the duty on this imported 
article has no effect whatever on the selling price. 

The American-made goods referred to are sold direct from 
the factory to the retailer, while the imported goods have the 
importer’s profit as well as the profit of the retailer. 

In addition to the large profit which the importer adds to 
the cost of the goods, he also adds other charges which have 
never been paid. For example, he will import under invoice 
and consular certificate a large number of orders, paying one 
consular fee of $2.50, and then charge each of his customers the 
full amount of this fee. In other cases, on goods that are 
bought f. o. b. seaboard, the importer deducts the inland freight 
before paying the duty, but in billing the goods to their cus- 
tomers they add this freight to the invoice. It is therefore 
evident that the retailer not only pays very large profits to the 
importer, but also other charges from which the Government 
deriyes no benefit, but which increases the price to the con- 
sumer. 

As a general proposition, the retailer sells American goods 
at less profit than imported goods. This he can afford to do, 
since he is not required to carry as much stock, and thereby 
requiring less capital, and his risk of loss through breakage, 
change of styles, shrinkage in value, and so forth, is not so 

eat. 

e submit a statement of the data which I have collected, 
which is as follows: 


$10.09 370.00 
10.09 45.00 
8.15» 40.00 
8.90 27.50 
8.15 41.05 
8.90 40.00 
5.45 25.00 
5.45 20.00 
5.10 20.00 
5 — — -15 
“aud 15 
+04 25 
4 3.00 
9.00 

10.00 

8.00 

4.00 

„8 


I have collected data covering various articles of merchan- 
dise, which have actually been imported in the United States, 
showing the foreign market value, the rate of duty which would 
be assessed under the Senate bill, the landed cost in New York, 
the retail price in New York, and the per cent of the cost and 
of the selling price represented by the duty fixed in this bill. 

I will submit these figures to the Senate, giving in each in- 
stance the paragraph of the bill under which the merchandise 
referred to was imported. : 

I ask that the matter be incorporated in my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request will 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Equivalent ad 
a, Article, market | Rate of duty, Senate bil. | Duty. 
ate value. Ofselling 
11 ot cost. “price. 


90 Pian 8 
Salts teapots, 36s., — r 


91 


——ä—E ꝙz— — 


Cho 


Blue and white print cup and Saucer, 
Japan. 


nee . Per cent. 
88 10. 42 


g 
g 


—ä—B— -48 25. 00 11.42 

-64 €0.00 15.06 

— 40 31 60.00 11.07 
3 -96 €0.00 13.81 
—— 28 €0.00 16.97 
e... 2⁴ 600. 00 20. C0 
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of | Article, Quantity. market | Rate of duty, Senate bill. | Duty. | United 
Sen- value. States 
at New 
York. 
„ $0.02 $0. 063 $0.10 60.00 20.00 
2 3. 13 8.64 23.35 60. 00 13. 40 
3 3.07 9.48 14.00 60.00 21.93 
. 5.84 16.50 26. 75 60.00 21.83 
T PTT 10.96 31.65 88.00 60.00 12.45 
doo „„ 3.84 11.63 23.00 60.00 16.7 
. 2. 33 6. 55 10. 00 60. 00 23. 30 
e 13. 52 42.88 129. 00 60. 00 12.03 
C 52 1.50 3. 90 60. 00 13. 33 
e 12 .35 1.10 60. 00 10.91 
AK 1. 40 400 13. 00 60. 00 10. 77 
„ 1.27 3.65 8.65 60. 00 14.68 
r o 2.40 10.00 18.00 00. 00 13. 33 
1.06 58 1.76 400 55. 00 14.50 
73 -40 1.21 4 00 55. 00 13. 33 
40 2⁵ 76 2.00 55. 00 12. £0 
77 42 1.28 400 55. 00 10.0 
.39 2¹ 76 2.00 55. 00 10. 50 
18 10 . 30 1.00 55. 00 10. 00 
20 11 43 1.25 55. 00 8. 80 
-16 |-> A . 0 27 75 55. 00 12. 00 
. „il 44 1. 00 55. 00 11. 00 
C1 -09 20 1. 00 55. 00 9. 00 
1 .05 16 0 55. 00 & 33 
ES MERET -8 1.43 4.50 55. 00 9. 56 
be wg 13 37 -90 55. 00 14.44 
5 12 30 1.20 60. 00 10. 00 
PP +03 11 2⁵ 60. 00 12.00 
many. 
10-inch bell top, green rib lamp shade, Ger- . 0 0 . 116 . . dO. . 10 20 . 80 60. 00 11.24 
many. 
Blown glass tumblers, Austria c E E 18 54 1.25 60. 00 14.40 

107 | Small mirror, celluloid back, suitable for 10- 1043 | 45 per cen 02 005 10 45.00 20. 00 

cent counter, Germany. 

153 | Farriers’ knives, Germany................- 02 | 1 cent and 15 per cent 42 3. 07 3. 98 20.79 10.55 
Hunting knives, stag handles, England 67 10 cents and 15 per cent 2.65 14. 60 20. 00 27. 40 13.25 
Table knives, celluloid handles, England.. do 3 4 cents and 15 per cent. 72 2.44 3. 10 44.44 23.23 

189 Alarm , German: 11 46 1. 00 40. 00 11. 00 
400-day 1.43 6.00 12. 00 40. 00 11.92 
Watch, 7 jewels, 70 2.50 5.00 48.21 14.00 

’ 1.85 5.90 11.00 47.93 16.82 

313 | Cretonne, England .04 14 -40 40. 00 10. 00 

319 | Winterbottom’s book cloths, England.. 2.23 8.12 10.50 39. 68 21.24 
Cotton window hollands, England . Var.. 12 05 19 -33 41.66 15.15 
Cotton window hollands, England. 0 40 % 13 - 06 -21 -41 46.16 14.63 
Cotton window hollands, England.........|.....do......--.---.-----| 260 0 43 85 30.77 9.41 
Dowse tracing cloth, England . . . . 24 yards 3.83 1. 38 4.80 9.60 41. 44 14.37 
Sagars tracing cloth, England 1.49 5.52 10.80 38. 60 13.80 
Tracing cloth, England . - 06 2 4 37.04 13.33 

322 | Cotton gloves, y 8 53 1.73 3.00 50. 00 17. 67 
Cotton gloves, Germany 2.00 1.00 3.15 6.00 50. 00 16. 67 
Cotton gloves, Germany 2.95 1.47 4.90 9.00 50.00 16. 33 
Cotton shirts, 225 11. 90 5.95 20. 00 30. 00 50. 00 19. 83 
Cotton velvet, dyed, 42 23 - 66 1.00 54. 76 23.00 

324 | Cotton uphols! -90 45 1.35 3.00 33. 33 15. 00 

326 | Cotton hosiery, Germany 1.00 -85 1.73 3.00 85.00 28. 33 
Cotton hosiery, Germany 1.50 1.08 2.42 4.00 72.00 27. 00 
Cotton hosiery, Germany 2.00 1.20 3.13 6.00 60. 00 38. 33 
Cotton hosiery, Germany... 3.00 1.65 4.80 9.00 55. 00 18. 33 
Cotton hosiery, Germany 3.90 2. 60 6. 80 12. 00 65. 50 21. 67 
Cotton hosiery, German 4 5.00 2.75 8.05 18.00 55. 00 15.28 

1.50 - 83 2.45 4.00 55. 33 20.75 

3.00 1.55 4. 80 6. 00 51. 66 25. 83 

$27 | Cotton knit underwear, France, Switzerland Dozen 8. 00 2.75 R15 12. 00 55. 00 22. 92 
7.00 120 11.75 18. 00 60. 00 22 33 

15. 00 7.50 23. 60 36. 00 50. 00 20. 83 

328 | Suspenders, France 2.39 1.08 3. 86 6.00 45. 00 17.£0 

336 Harness and shoe threads, No. 10, England. 43 16 614 1.05 37.21 13. 33 
Harness and shoe threads, No. 12, England.. 49 17 -73% 1. 40 34. 69 10. 89 

339 | Straw matting, China -10 | 3} cents 04 15 2⁵ 40.00 16.00 

343 | Linoleum, England.. -24 | Scents and 15 per cent 12 38 -55 50.00 21.82 
Inlaid linoleum, England -68 | 20 cents and 20 per cent 34 1.05 1.50 50.00 22.67 
Cork t, England 1 . 2 -96 1.40 53.33 22.86 

344 , England.......... 1.82 | 40cents and 20 per cent 76 2.67 5.00 41.76 15.20 

344 | Cotton collars, E Di vebes son . 45 cents and 15 per cent 58 1.50 3.00 66.00 19.33 
Linen collars, . ü ( 1.19 | 40 cents and 20 per cent 64 2.00 4.00 52.94 15.75 

345 | Cotton embroidered s t -08 21 50 60.00 16.00 
Cotton hosiery, embroidered, Germany -90 2.82 4.00 60.00 22.£0 
Cotton hosiery, embroidered, Germany. 1.20 3.36 6.00 60.00 20.00 
Cotton hosiery, embroidered, Germany. 1.80 5.05 9.00 60.00 20.00 
Cotton hosiery, embroid: 3.00 8.40 18. 00 60. 00 16.67 
Embroidered linen robe, France 2.90 8. 00 12. 00 60. 00 24.17 
Hand embroidered pillow, France. 1.16 3.30 5.00 60. 00 23. 20 
Cotton lace collar, Germany....... -05 .124 .25 60. 00 20. 00 
Cluny lace articles, France 1.04 2.80 4.75 60. 00 21.89 
Cluny lace articles, France 2.20 6.27 12. 50 60. 00 17.€0 
Cluny lace articles, France 98 2. 80 5. 00 60. 00 19. 60 
Cluny lace articles, Austria. -39 1.09 1.75 60. 00 22.28 
Duchess lace cotton, Belgium 1.16 3.00 8. 00 60. 00 14.50 
Imitation Irish lace collars, Austria. 61 1.65 4.50 60. 00 13. 56 
Lace „Switzerland 1. 16 3.50 5.00 60. 00 23.20 

345 Renaissance lace articles, Japan 4.48 | 13. 50 30. 00 60. 00 14. 93 
Renaissance lace articles, Japan 299| 9.00 18.00 60. 00 16, 62 
Cotton torchon lace, England 05 131 24 60. 00 20. 

lace, France. 01 05 - 06 60. 00 16. 67 
Hand-drawn articles, Japan 2.51 7.56 12. 00 60. 00 20.92 
Hand-drawn articles, Japann 3.54 10. 67 24. 00 60.00 14.75 
Cotton cretonne netting, England . 04 10 20 60. 00 20. 00 
Cotton Russian veiling, Frances 02 -06 -12 60, 00 16. 67 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, it is, of course, entirely too 
late in these proceedings for anyone to undertake a discussion 
of the pending conference report, and I would not feel inclined 
under the circumstances to say even a word if I were able, in 
the discharge of my public duty here, to acquiesce in the report 
which is pending before the Senate. If it were a mere contro- 
versy as to rates which had been compromised in some ordinary 
way, it would be perfectly possible for me to join in the compro- 
mise. However, I entertain a very strong conviction that the 
measure which is about to become a law is not a just and fair 
expression of the principle of protection, but is likely to entail 
burdens which the people whom I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent here ought not to be asked to bear. 

There have been in the United States for many years con- 
troversies about our tariff laws. An examination of the Stat- 
utes at Large will show that from the close of the civil war 
up to this time more than a score of revisions, either complete 
or partial, of the tariff schedules have been made. I have made 
it a part of my business to read the record of those discussions. 
In them all there was a generosity of tone and mutual con- 
ciliation of conflicting opinion which, I regret to say, have 
been wanting in the hasty revision of the tariff in which we 
have been engaged at this extraordinary session. 

It ought to be possible for a Member of this body to offer an 
amendment or to dispute the wisdom of a Senate committee 
amendment without incurring any of the penalties of sneer or 
ridicule or accusation or disparagement. It has not been my 
fortune in this controversy to have enjoyed that generosity 
which ought to characterize the mutual efforts of the Members 
of the Senate to revise the existing tariff law. 

I have been charged here and elsewhere with a betrayal of 
the protective-tariff system, and the humble suggestions which 
I have felt it incumbent upon me to make have been met with a 
tone of malice and derision which ought not to intrude upon 
proceedings such as ours. Yet the fact stands that throughout 
this controversy from its beginning I have never deviated from 
a lifelong deyotion to the protective-tariff doctrine. I have not 
even been controlled by the views of the community in which I 
live in casting my votes in this session in exact accord, as 
I have understood it, with the protective principle. The efforts I 
have made on this floor to modify some of these schedules, in- 
stead of being the efforts of a free-trade enthusiast or an enemy 
of the tariff system, have been those of a consistent protec- 
tionist, standing not only by the platform of his party, but by 
the historic standard which the party has interpreted in the 
legislation of the last thirty years. 

What has been the sum of my offense? I asked the Senate 
to retain the Dingley law upon the cotton schedule and to reject 
an underhand attempt to raise it without anybody knowing it. 
I asked the Senate to open Schedule K, which has for forty-two 
years stood substantially without change upon our statute 
books; not to destroy its protective efficiency, but to equalize its 
burdens and to distribute its benefits fairly among the manufac- 
turing industries interested in it. 

Yet hardly had these propositions been out of my mouth be- 
fore great leaders of the Senate, arrogating to themselves the 
right to determine the status of those within the ranks of the 
Republican party, stood on this floor charging me with “reading 
importers’ briefs” for the destruction of the protective-tariff 
system. If that had been the language alone of those with 
whom I was contending here in debate, I would not be disposed 
to complain of it; but it finds a fuller statement in the June 
Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
the personal organ of the little group of worsted spinners and 
weavers who have for so many years blocked every effort of 
Congress to modernize the schedule of wool and woolens, This 
so-called “ Bulletin” says 

Senator ALDRICH sharply characterized the long harangue of Senator 
DoLLIVER as an importer’s brief. That is exactly what it was. 

The attitude of those who seek to prevent the increase of the 
cotton-cloth rates and to moderate the excesses of the woolen- 
cloth paragraphs is resented by this editor as “ symptomatic 
of a new spirit of sectionalism.” It is described as “a narrow 
spirit, a selfish spirit, blind, sordid, and intolerable,” 

According to this wool weavers’ authority, it is even worse 
than the spirit which once led the South to take themselves 
out of the Union. Let their hearts be reassured, Mr. President, 
It will be a long time before a Republican Senator from Iowa 
will be read out of the Union or out of the Republican party 
by reason of an open and straightforward effort to reduce the 
rates on the clothing of the American people, which have for more 
than a generation fattened the men who made them, and which 


at last have been capitalized by the handful of promoters who 
enjoy their dividends. 
If these sneers had been confined to me, I would not have 


been disposed to mention them at all. But they have not spared 
the people for whom I have tried to speak, for here in the 
official organ of the individual who for twenty years has written 
the wool schedule into the tariff laws of the United States are 
imputations upon their political integrity. They are benev- 
olently referred to as the farm folk” of the West, and the great 
State which has honored me is described as unreliable Re- 
publican territory, given to populism, greenbackism, free sil- 
verism—a community from which nothing better could be 
expected. 

Mr. President, I speak for a State that has never failed in its 
allegiance to the Republican party. When Massachusetts was 
electing Benjamin F. Butler governor upon the Greenback 
ticket, the State of Iowa was firm in the Republican faith. 
When the State of New York cast its electoral vote for Horatio 
Seymour against Ulysses S. Grant on a platform repudiating the 
public debt, the State of Iowa was firm in the Republican faith. 

When the State of Pennsylvania put into her platform a de- 
mand for $50 per capita of paper money manufactured by ma- 
chinery, the State of Iowa was firm in the Republican faith. 
And I do not propose to have the official organs of those who, 
out of the Senate Chamber, are writing these schedules and per- 
petuating them from one generation to another, weaken the 
force of what I have tried to speak in behalf of the American 
people by false witness against the great community which 
has given me its confidence and its commission. 

I can not support this measure, because I am opposed to the 
methods by which it has been prepared. A distinguished leader 
of the Senate in the course of the debate took occasion to say 
that nobody ought to speak disrespectfully of the wool tariff, 
of Schedule K, because it was the “citadel of protection.” I 
deny it. The citadel of protection is in the judgment and good 
sense of the American people from one ocean to the other. The 
citadel of protection is the right, which every American producer 
who invests his labor or his money in an industrial enterprise 
has, of living without being disturbed either in his employment 
or in his reasonable profit by the competition flowing into our 
market place from other lands. That is the citadel of protec- 
tion, which I shall defend in the future, as I have in all the 
years of my life, against all its enemies. 

The “citadel of protection” of which the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, ALDRICH] has so often spoken, is a fortress 
of cards, It will not be possible to perpetuate the protective- 
tariff system in the United States if local interests, favored by 
experienced leaders, are permitted to say, “ This is the citadel,” 
and from it call out to everybody in the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives, “ If you desire your constituents taken care 
of, make your terms with us.” 

We have seen in this Congress a spectacle that has discour- 
aged my heart, the spectacle of men being compelled to bargain 
with the authorities which control the Senate for the protection 
of the interests of their own people. 

We have seen a majority obtained here not by an appeal 
publicly and squarely made to the judgment and conscience of 
the Senate, but by a sort of reciprocity of benefits, all centering 
in the so-called “citadel of protection.” I have made up my 
mind that the first business of the American people now is to 
examine that citadel and see by what right it is entitled not only 
to protect itself, but to barter away the privileges and the advan- 
tages of the protective-tariff system on the basis, “ We will give 
you whatever you ask, if you keep your mouth shut and leave 
us undisturbed in what we have and what we think we ought 
to take.” A majority so collected together has no moral au- 
thority to bind me as a Member of this body or as a member 
of a political party, 

For that reason I undertook an examination of the cotton 
schedule and of the woolen schedule. I made no attack upon 
the protective-tariff system. I read no brief of any importer. 
I held in my hand the printed report of the testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in which Mr. 
Lippitt, of Providence, R. I., speaking officially for the cotton 
industries of the country, said that they were satisfied with this 
law; that they wanted no changes made in it; that it had 
worked well; that its meaning was settled by the courts; that 
all they wanted was to be left alone. Here are the exact words 
recorded in the House hearing: 

We ask that the present cotton-cloth schedule shall 
because when it was enacted it was the result of a careful Paice ni 


the conditions of the cotton-manufacturing industry. We therefore, 
that the present schedule shall not be . (P. 4532.) 
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I am not here to ask for an increase in the duties on the cloth clauses 
of the cotton schedule. I think that while there are importations going 
on under them it is reasonably regulative of the cotton trade. The im- 
7 ag are not so large that we feel justified in asking that the 

uties be increased. (P. 4538.) 

With that brief in my hand I made up my mind that when the 
tariff on the cotton cloths used by the American people were 
advanced it was somebody’s duty to inquire into it. 

The fight I have made was not for free trade; was not for a low 
tariff. The fight that I made was to preserve the statute as Gov- 
ernor Dingley made it and as this man, speaking for the cotton 
manufacturers, said they approved it and desired it to be retained. 

I would not complain now if those who have engineered this 
business would stand up in the light of day and say that on 
careful examination they made up their minds that the cotton 
rates ought to be increased from 25 to 100 per cent. If they 
had laid their statistics before us, if they had tried to convince 
us that the representatives of this industry were mistaken, that 
what they needed was an increase averaging nearly 30 per cent 
in the Dingley rates on all cotton cloths—if they had said that 
and beaten me in the vote, I would have had nothing to do or 
nothing to say except to submit to the judgment of others. 

The thing I complain about is that these people came here 
saying that they wanted nothing; that they stood around here 
until they got increases averaging, throughout the schedule for 
cotton cloths, from 20 to more than 100 per cent over the Ding- 
ley law; and that they are mocking their adversaries, deceiving 
Congress, and misrepresenting their case to the people of the 
United States by sending out a bogus statement that no changes 
of importance of any sort have been made in this schedule, but 
that the rates stand substantially as they were left in the Ding- 
ley law. I am perfectly willing to debate with people who try 
to prove a rate ought to be increased, but I do not propose to 
submit with patience to the so-called “ official statement“ that 
these rates have not been substantially changed. 

We talk a good deal about a tariff commission, and my hon- 
ored friend from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE], the leader of the 
moyement in the United States for the appointment of a tariff 
commission, has introduced his bill upon that subject. I have 
favored such a commission, because it has come to be a convic- 
tion with me that before these tariff schedules can be placed 
upon a basis entitled to public respect they must be framed with 
definite knowledge, nonpartisan and disinterested information, so 
far as the facts are concerned which relate to these industries. 

We have in this bill a tariff commission; at least some people 
think we have; the matter is in a little dispute. The Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Hate] says that the whole committee were 
opposed to it. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
says that the Senate conferees worked as hard as they could 
for it. I do not know which of them is correct. I am inclined 
to the opinion that the Senate conferees were pushing so hard 
for it that the Senator from Maine was unable to discern in 
which direction the machinery was moving. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that we have a tariff commission 
now; that we have had a tariff commission in the United 
States for the last twenty years. They are experts, though 
they have never been appointed by any public authority. They 
are volunteers, aiding Congress in its difficult and strenuous work. 
They wrote, according to the testimony of Governor Dingley, the 
iron and steel schedule. They have written, according to the 
testimony of Governor Dingley in a letter which I had the op- 
portunity to read in the Senate Chamber a few weeks ago, the 
cotton schedule. For forty-two years they have met regularly 
before every Congress charged with the duty of revising the 
tariff convened, and have taken their position on Schedule K. 

So if we imagine that we do not have a tariff commission, we 
are mistaken. The trouble is, our tariff commission represents 
no publie responsibility, and in these latter years, in my judg- 
ment, it has become the mere interpreter of the greed and 
avarice of a few men, who, without regard to the needs of these 
industries, are pushing the duties upward for purposes of their 
own. Yet the statement of the conferees in both Houses is that 
no changes of importance have been made in the cotton sched- 
ule. I know better. I refuse to be deceived about it myself, 
and I refuse to become a party to deceiving the American people 
in respect to it. 

What are some of the increases in the cotton schedule hidden 
away in this conference report? I am going to mention one or 
two. In the Dingley law threads other than ordinary, superim- 
posed upon cotton cloth to form a figure, whether in the form of 
lappets or otherwise, were given a specific assessment of 1 cent 
a yard on cloth less than 7 cents in value, and 2 cents a yard 
when the cloth exceeded that. 


This bill not only preserves that specific assessment, but it 
goes out of its way to require the appraisers to count these 
extraordinary threads with the warp and the woof of the cloth. 
So, without anybody perceiving it, the density of the cloth is 
raised, and cloth once dutiable at 100 threads to the square inch 
5 a to the higher paragraph and enjoys the higher rate of 

uty. 7 

But that is not all. Within the last few years a new process 
has come into use in the manufacture of cotton cloth—the proc- 
ess of mercerization. I know that the Committee on Finance 
spent a great many dollars telegraphing people to find out what 
the cost of mercerization was. I think I am correct in saying 
that they have not laid before the Senate a single reply to the 
telegrams which they sent out. If they have, I have not had 
the matter called to my attention. 

I showed on this floor that the cost of mercerizing cotton cloth 
is from one-eighth of a cent to seven-eighths of a cent, and I 
proved it by the bills of actual transactions made in the United 
States. I showed on this floor that the cost of this process, 
already fully covered by the Dingley ad valorem of the present 
law and by the lines of value in the Senate bill, is less here 
than it is in other countries, and I proved it by the bills ren- 
dered for the service in bleacheries and dyeing houses in the 
Old World. Yet upon that little, simple process of merceriza- 
tion, at the request of Lippitt and MacColl, and without any 
public statement of any kind from any quarter as to what the 
process costs, a levy of 1 cent to the square yard is made in 
this bill—more than 100 per cent on that simple process of mer- 
cerization. And this is done notwithstanding every penny’s ad- 
ditional value arising from mercerization is already amply pro- 
vided for in the specific assessments, which increase progress- 
ively as the value of the cloth rises. 

But I do not complain about that. What I complain about is 
that by subterfuge and indirection, against the judgment of the 
House of Representatives and against the judgment of the Sen- 
ate, the conference committee has extended the privileges of that 
1 cent, not alone to mercerized cloth, but to all cotton cloths 
containing even so much as a single mercerized thread. I 
showed on this floor by sample, taken from the stock of an 
American merchant who three days before had bought these 
goods in great quantities from the finishing establishments, that 
the additional cost on account of that mercerized thread was less 
than one-eighth of a cent a yard, because the men who had 
made the cloth had sold it, and there was the bill and the in- 
voice showing that the goods were sold at a given price per yard 
with an additional one-eighth of a cent on account of this mer- 
cerized thread. Yet upon that process, costing less than one- 
eighth of a cent altogether, including the manufacturer’s profit, 
this bill levies 1 cent a yard if the cloth contains so much as a 
single such thread. 

I would not complain of that if it had been done in the light 
of day, upon a full explanation to the Senate of the United 
States; but it was not so done. I shall show at this point in 
my discourse what Mr. Lippitt and Mr. MacColl asked the House 
of Representatives to do; and the House of Representatives, being 
misled by these amiable gentlemen, did exactly what they asked— 
applied the mercerized-cloth duty not only to the mercerized 
cloth, but to all cotton cloth containing a mercerized thread. 

Here is the old Dingley definition of cotton cloth— 

810. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs 
of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to 
include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or otherwise, whether 
figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other practicable means. 

Now, here is the quiet suggestion of its amendment, sug- 
gested from the business office: 

Suggested by Henry F. Lippitt and James R. MacColl, for the Ark- 
babe Fo Club (Ways and Means Committee Hearings, Appendix, p. 8187): 

810. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs 
of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided, shall be held to 
include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or cut in lengths. 
whether figured, fancy, or plain, tbe threads of which can be counted 
3 unraveling or other practical means, and shall not include any ar- 
ticle, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. 

The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or mer- 
cerized, wherever used in the paragraphs of this schedule, shall be held 
to include all cotton cloth having bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted. 
printed, or mercerized aaa threads, yarn, or pae in any part o 
the fabric, and all fabrics which have, wholly or in part, prior, during, 
or subsequent to fabrication, been bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, printed, or mercerized. 

The House committee inserted this, as requested by these gen- 
tlemen; but as soon as they found what it actually meant they 
asked the House to strike it out and restore the Dingley law, 
The House did so without a dissenting voice. 
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No sooner did the Senate committee get hold of the bill than 
they put it back, in these words: 


Bill as reported by Senate committee (order of provisions <banged) 

318. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragrap 
of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shal 
include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece, or cut in 55 
figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and ing threads of which can 
counted by unrave or other practicable means, and shall not include 
any article, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. 

‘rhe terms bleached, dyed, colored, stain mercerized, painted, or 
printed, wherever used in the ragraphs of this schedule, shall be 
taken to mean all cotton cloth which has been subjected to any of these 
processes, Or which has any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, 
painted, or printed thread or threads in any part of the fabric. 


After protracted debate, in which the real character of this 
provision was pointed out, the Senate, on motion of the com- 
mittee, substituted the following for the paragraph above 
quoted: 


320. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the para- 
prepa of this schedule, unless otherwise specialy rovided for, shall be 

eld to include all woven fabrics of cotton the piece or cut in lengths, 
whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which 
can be counted by unraveling or other LS ie means, and shall 
not include any article, finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. 
In determining the count of threads to the oa inch in cotton cloth, 
all the warp and anug threads, whether ordinary or other than ordi- 
nary, and whether pped or un shall be counted. In the 
ascertainment of any and all the particulars or descriptions upon which 
the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are made to 
depend, the entire fabric, and all parts thereof, and all the threads of 
which it is composed, shall be included. 


Mr. President, the House committee put it in, but they did 
not leave it in. The very moment the nature of the transaction 
was brought to their attention the chairman of the committee 
rose in the House of Representatives and moved to strike it 
out, which was done. I have shown exactly what the House 
committee put in and exactly what the House of Representa- 
tives struck out. 

So that the bill came here with this enormity eliminated by 
the representatives of the American people. It had not, how- 
ever, been long in the Committee on Finance before these ex- 
cesses, which the House of Representatives had rejected, began 
to find their way back into the bill, and when the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate from that committee it contained words 
which applied the mercerized-cloth duty to cloth containing so 
little as a single mercerized thread. On this floor I tried in a 
yery humble way—and everybody here is at more or less of a 
disadvantage in trying to discuss technical matters—to point 
out how great an excess was involved in giving a protection of 
a cent a yard to a process of weaving and finishing the total 
cost of which, with the manufacturer's profit, was less than 
one-eighth of a cent per yard. I feel that we ought not to com- 
mit the Republican party to the proposition that 800 per cent is 


Suggested by Henry F. Lippitt and Payne bill as orted commit- 
. N. MacColl, for the Ark- tee (order os o dedni pel papaa 
wright Olub (Ways and Means 
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310. e term cotton cloth, or » 818. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, whenever used in the para- cloth, whenever used in the para- 
graphs of this schedule, unless graphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise specially provided, shall otherwise specially provided for, 
be held to include all woven fab- shall be held to include all woven 
rics of cotton in the piece, or cut fabrics of cotton in the piece, or 

in len, whether figured, fancy, cut into lengths, whether b 

or plain, the threads of which can fancy, or plain, the warp and fill- 

be counted by unraveling or other threads of which can be 
practical means, and shall not in- counted by unraveling or other 
clude any article, finished or un- practicable means. 

finished, made from cotton cloth. 


The terms bleached, dyed, col- The terms dyed, colored, stained, 
ored, stained, painted, printed, or mercer 1 ted, or 
mercerized, wherever used in the printed, wherever used in the para- 
paresraphe of this schedule, shall phs of this schedule, shall be 

held to include all cotton cloth ken to mean all cotton cloth 


havin, bleached, dyed, colored, which has been subjected to any 
stain ted,’ printed, or mer- of or which has 
stained, read — y 


arn, or 

yarns in any part of the fabric, ized, lu 

and all fabrics which have, wholly thread or threads in any part of 

or in part, prior, during, or subse- the fabric, and the term bleached, 

guent to fabrication, been bleached, wherever used in the par: phs of 

yed, colored, stained, painted, this schedule, shall be taken to 

printed, or mercerized. mean all cotton cloth not included 
in the provisions for cotton cloth 
Rese, eiei N e hich 
ustered, pa „ or W. 

io a bleachin, 

process or has any bleached 
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a just and reasonable protection for an ordinary process in the 
weaving of cotton cloth. 

I do not know whether my labors were so persuasive or not, 
but I was gratified when the Senate committee struck out that 
proposition and inserted such language as would confine the 
assessment for mercerization to the cloth which had been sub- 
mitted to the caustic bath. So I rested with a reasonable 
degree of security until the conference report came in; and I 
regret to say that, against the judgment of the other House, 
against the action of the Senate, and without jurisdiction, as I 
believe, the conference committee has painfully and carefully 
restored the objectionable provision in these words: 


The terms bleached, ined, 
ted, wherever appl to cotton cloth in this schedule, shall be 


en to mean 
bet Sek cred eid se 
in or upon any part of the fabric. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Iowa permit me to ask him a question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, is the language to which 
the Senator from Iowa refers as it came out of the House com- 
mittee, which was rejected by the House, and as it came out of 
the Senate Finance Committee and then was rejected by the 
Finance Committee itself by an amendment offered after the 
Senator’s attack, and rejected by the Senate, and the language 
that now is in the conference report substantially the same? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say that I have placed it side by 
side. There may be verbal omissions; I think there are one or 
two words left out; but in substance what I have said will 
appear in the printed statement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, if I understand the matter, it 
amounts to this: This extraordinary raise of duties was re- 
ported out of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and immediately the House of Representatives 
rejected it unanimously. It then came to the Senate, and when 
the Finance Committee of the Senate reported the bill it reap- 
peared there. When the attention of the Senate was called to 
it, it was again unanimously rejected by the Senate. It went to 
the conference committee. Now, though having been rejected by 
both Houses, it comes back in the conference report. Is that 
the case? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is my understanding of the situation; 
but to make the matter plain I now ask leave to insert all of 
the documents that relate to it and to other provisions put into 
this measure in the very language furnished from the cotton 
mills, so that everybody can form his own opinion about it. 


Payne bill as sed by the House: Bill as reported by Senate com- 
ai changea) Sr OT provisions 


318. The term cotton cloth, or 
cloth, wherever used in the para- cloth, wherever used in the para- 
is edule, unless graphs of this schedule, unless 
otherwise lly provided for, otherwise fally provided for, 
shall be held to include all woven shall be held to include all woven 
fabrics of cotton in the piece, or fabrics of cotton in the piece, or 
otherwise, whether figu fancy, cut in lengths, whether figured, 
or plain, the warp and fancy, or plain, the warp and fill- 
threads of which can be count ing threads of which can be 
by unravelling or other practicable counted by unraveling or other 
means. racticable means, and shall not 
clude any e, finished or un- 
finished. made from cotton cloth. 
The terms bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, mercerized, painted, 


personne of this schedule, shall 
taken to mean all cotten cloth 
which has been subjected to any of 
these processes, or which has an 
bleached, dy colored, stained, 
mercerized, | painted, or printed 
read or threads in any part o 

the fabric, 7 
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uggested by Henry F. Lippitt and 
A Somes R. MacColl—Continued. 

The term thread or threads, as 
used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule with reference to cotton 
cloth, shall be held to include all 
filaments of cotton, whether known 
as threads or yarns or by any other 


Payne bill as reported by commit- 
tee—Continued. 

The term thread or threads, as 
used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule with reference to cotton 
cloth, shall be held to include all 
filaments of cotton, whether known 
as threads or yarns or by any other 


name, whether in the warp or fill- 
ing or otherwise. In determining 
the count of threads to the square 
inch in cotton cloth, all the threads, 
whether ordinary or other than or- 
dinary, and whether clipped or un- 
clipped, shall be counted and each 
ply of two or more ply thread 
shall be counted as a thread. In 
the ascertainment of the particu- 
lars of measurement, weight, and 
value, upon which duties, cumula- 
spt i ons pepbeed u n cotton: are herei 

cloth are hereby made to depend, tire fabric shall be included. 
the entire fabric shall be included. 

If the count of threads varies in 
different parts of the fabric, a full 
repeat of the pattern or design or 
varying weaves shall be counted 
and the average count thereof sha 
be taken to be the count of threads 
to the square inch, 
cloth in which 


name. In determining the count of 
threads to the square inch in cot- 
ton cloth, all the threads, whether 
ordinary or other than ordinary, 
and whether clipped or unelipped, 
shall be coun and each ply of 
two or more ply thread shal 
counted as a thread. In the as- 
certainment of all the particulars, 
8 and value, upon 
which e duties, cumulative or 
other, imposed upon cotton cloth 
n made to depend, the en- 


821. In addition to the duty or 
duties imposed upon cotton cloth 
by the various provisions of this 
section, there shall be paid the 
following cumulative duties, the 


" or otherwise, intent of this ragraph bein 
and whether unbleached, bleached, to duty or Zuties to 
the cotton cloth 


dyed, colored, stained, painted, those to which 
3 or mercerized, shall pay, would be liable if the provisions 
n addition to the duty herein pro- of this paragraph did not exist, 
vided for other cotton cloth of the namely: On all cotton cloth in 
same description or condition, which other than the ordinary 
weight, count of threads to the warp and filling threads are used 
square inch, and value, 1 cent per to form a figure or fancy effect, 
square yard if valued at more whether known as lappets or 
than 7 cents per square Ag and 2 otherw 1 cent per square yard 
cents per square yard if valued at if valu at not more than 7 
more‘than 7 cents per square yard. cents per square yard, and 2 
Cotton cloth, mercerized, or cents per square yard if valued 
subjected to any other similar at more than 7 cents per square 
process, shall pa yard; on all cotton cloth mer- 
square yard ad cumu- cerized or subjected to any simi- 
lative duty to that herein im- lar process, cent per square 
upon such cotton cloth were yard. 
he same not so mercerized or 
subjected to other similar process. 


Now, if to the foregoing memorandum the language as 
finally fixed by the Senate, so far as it related to the question 
of mercerized threads, to which I referred a moment ago, and 
the language agreed upon in conference be added, the student 
of this interesting episode in tariff making, by the aid of a 
volunteer commission, has the whole case before him. 

Mr. President, I have alluded to this matter of mercerization. 
A very large percentage of our imported cloths come here 
mercerized in whole or in part. In fact, the tendency now is 
to weave mercerized threads into practically all the higher class 
cotton dress goods that are put on sale in the United States. 

What else is it I complain of in this cotton schedule? I com- 
plain that the Finance Committee, trying to cover its tracks 
so that nobody could follow it, has taken all the Dingley provisos 
in the act of 1897 and converted them into specific duties, 
which they claim to be equivalent specifics, and thereby has 
practically raised the duty upon every yard of cotton cloth 
aboye the values that were put upon them under an ad valorem 
rate in the act of 1897. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to make a suggestion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the new duties on cotton are no more specific in principle 
than the old duties. It is simply placing them into new para- 
graphs, but the duties are still based on ad valorem principles. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. I had some weeks ago occasion to point out that 
these hybrid ad valorems, which require the appraisers to find 
practically the value of every yard before they can tell into 
what bracket of the paragraph the goods fall, were in truth 
the worst possible forms for the assessment of duties. 

It is true that other countries have adopted specifies in place 
of ad valorem rates, but the Republic of France took five years 
to determine what the equivalent specific was of their ad valo- 
rem rates, while we took a few hours, and not a Member of the 
Senate gave it any attention whatever. They turned it over, 
according to the statement of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, to the experts of the New York custom-honse, telling 
them to bring in specific duties equivalent to the ad valorem. 
Of course the appraisers say they did that; and we haye the 


wted by Senate com- 
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In determining the count of 
threads to the square inch in cot- 
ton cloth, all the warp and filling 
threads, whether ordinary or other 
than ordinary, and whether clip- 
ped or unclipped, shall be counted. 


In the ascertainment of all the 
particulars, including weight and 
value, upon which the duties, 
cumulative or other, imposed upon 
cotton cloth are herein made to de- 
pend, the entire fabric shall be in- 
cluded. 


321. Same 321. Same as House bill. 


as reported to 
House. 


8. 


strange spectacle here of the appraisers’ statement being read 
to confute the official statistics, which show that they have done 
no such thing. I do not share with everybody the confidence 
which we are asked to repose in some of these officials connected 
with the customs department at New York. I know their his- 
tory; I know their connection with tariff laws before; I know 
the scandals with which their names have been associated; and 
I very much prefer the intelligent opinion of a Senator of the 
United States before the opinion of these gentlemen, who are_ 
professional certifiers to what has been done, and have been for 
the last twenty years, in the formation of our tariff laws. 

I undertook to show to the Senate that these increases in the 
cotton rates were real and substantial. I did it by the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses. I showed by the testimony of 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] that 
changes had been made of “enormous value” to some of his 
people. I showed by the statistics exactly what changes had 
been made, using the figures furnished here in this comparison 
of the proposed law with the existing law in connection with 
the estimated revenues. I brought into this Chamber cloths 
that had passed through the custom-house with the effect of 
these changes in the law marked upon them in the handwriting 
of those who were responsible for the administration of these 
laws. I met on every hand rebuke, ridicule, and contemptuous 
remarks because I felt it incumbent on me to dispute their 
figures, to express dissatisfaction with the statement of the 
chairman of the committee that no changes had been made. 

Again and again the chairman said he would make a state- 
ment. Weeks and months passed before the statement was 
made; and when it was made, such a jumble of facts, such a 
blundering expedition into court decisions which were never 
made, such a misconstruction of statistics, such a failure to 
comprehend the details involved, I undertake to say, was never 
exhibited on the floor of the Senate. 

The general statement now is that no substantial changes 
have been made. I refuse to become a party to that statement. 
I have but a few more years in this world. I sometimes have 
been willing to deceive myself for the sake of the comfort which 
comes from the society and the good will of others; but I do not 
propose now to become a party to a petty swindle of the American 
people without telling them the truth and without appealing to 
their good will and their confidence in the integrity of my motives, 
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cerized. Just let me read a column of it. Bear in mind that 
nearly all these cloths are mercerized either in whole or in part. 
Look at what the committee has asked us to do for the Ameri- 
can people. Here are the increases: As the value goes up 
from 8 cents above the Dingley law—62 per cent, 44 per cent, 
60 per cent, 95 per cent, 79 per cent, 100 per cent, 85 per cent, 
113.36 per cent, 100 per cent, 88 per cent, 76 per cent, 68 per 
cent, 60 per cent, 52 per cent, 45 per cent, 39 per cent, 33 per 
cent, 28 per cent—going down gradually until at last, by reason 
of the high values, they reach and are abruptly stopped at the 
Dingley ad valorem of 25 per cent; and yet—— 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was called out of the room. May I 
ask to what the figures the Senator is reading refer? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The percentages in which these rates have 


I say that every paragraph applicable to cotton cloth in this 
schedule has been increased; and, fortunately, I am able to 
exhibit to the Senate and to the country exactly what has been 
done. I ask leave to print a statement of the changes in the 
schedule applicable to the countable cotton cloths, taken from 
the books furnished by the committee, showing an average in- 
crease in the rates of 27 per cent, in round numbers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the request will 
be complied with. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 
Changes in cotton-cloth schedule—Estimates before Senate committee. 
1907 IMPORTS. 


Par. 313. | Par. 305. 
37. 88 25 


44 %% | been increased beyond the Dingley ad valorem of 1897. Some 
47 of them have been more than doubled, and yet we have a state- 
77. 70 ment here that only minor and insignificant changes have been 
: made. What fills my mind with indignation is that we are 
duped with humbug and misrepresentation, whereas the Amer- 
17:87 | ican people are entitled to know the truth and to take whatever 
12.05 steps may be necessary to protect themselves against these 
29.93 | excesses. 

1 05 I will ask leave to print these tables, bearing the official au- 
8 V thority of the Department of the Treasury, although they do not 
Par. 315. | Par. 307. need that. Anybody giving a little attention to it, knowing 
eee 1288 422 33 28 | the rates, knowing the assessment, knowing the mechanism by 
Colored 2, 275, 27. 868 44.48 40 11.20 | which the calculation is made, can verify at his leisure every 
2 one of these figures, and find out for himself exactly what has 
Average increase... . . ...... . ...... ..... ..... 21.64 heen done by subterfuge and indirection to this schedule, which 
Par. 316. Par. $08. takes in so large a portion of the clothing that makes for the 

Colored 1, 443, 233. 00 5L 40 29.43 | comfort and contentment of the American people. 
B i r The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 

D 10, 625. 55 40 20.85 | mission is granted to print the tables referred to. 

FFF 118,977. 58 46. 71 40 16.78 The tables referred to are as follows: 


Norre.—The values used in making computations in the annexed sched- 
ule have been given in even cents per square yard for the various de- 
scriptions of cloth, and have been extended until the duties realized at 
the ad valorem rates provided for in the Senate bill are equal to or 
exceed the specific rates provided for therein. 

One cent per square yard is added for mercerization to the rates pro- 
vided for in the several 1 and the comparison of equivalent 
ad valorem rates made with the rates thus increased. 

Senate changes in cotton-cloth schedule. 
NOT BLEACHED. 


(Aldrich, paragraph 313; Dingley, paragraph 305.) 


9 increases over Dingley rates, items changed in paragraphs 
313 to 317, inclusive, on estimates prepared for Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on basis of imports for year 1907, 26.72 per cent. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I now desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to a memorandum sent me by the Treasury Department, 
and having upon it this indorsement: 

A correct copy of memorandum prepared in this division. C. P. 
Montgomery, Chief of the Division of Customs, August 2, 1909. 

The Division of Customs takes up each one of these countable 
paragraphs, beginning with cotton cloth, not bleached, less than 
100 threads, and follows them through to the end, showing after 
each dividing line exactly the effect of this bill upon cloths of 
that value. It is proper to say that since this memorandum 
was made the conference report has come in, and this table 
does not exhibit the microscopic reductions made in the first 
paragraph of countable cotton cloth by the conference commit- 
tee, reductions so minute that they hardly find an expression 
in reducing the percentages given me by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Aldrich rate. 


Not mercerired. ef- 


Specific, 
conter-| 


y 
S 
R 


8 a 


In cotton cloths not bleached the Treasury Department takes 2 311 — 62} 
each one of these dividing lines, 8 cents, 9 cents, 10 cents, 11 cents, 30 40 25 20 = s 
12 cents, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 cents, and follows up the dividing 39.77 | 48 86 25 95. 44 
line until the specific duty fades into the old Dingley ad va- Haale | ol aula 
lorem, because there is one thing about these paragraphs that | 39.28} 46.43 25| 57.12 185 
is obvious to the most casual observer, that not one of them is 7 534 25| $6.66) 113.35 
any reduction from the Dingley law, for in every one of theni a 1 2 lle 
minimum rate equivalent to the old Dingley ad valorem is pre- 7| 8 4444 25| 55.56 22 
served, below which under no circumstances any of the rates 7| 36.84) 42.10 25| 47.36| 68.40 
can fall. Therefore, this estimate takes each dividing line of z 281 — os less |e 
value and exhibits with mathematical accuracy exactly what 7| 31.82] 36.36 25 27.28 22 
this bill does to each one of these cotton cloths as it comes into 7| 30.43) 34.78 25 21.72 39.12 
the custom- houses of the United States. I have set forth in cS E . 
these tables the slight reductions made by the conference in the 7 26.92 30.77 25 7.68 24 08 
first paragraph. A schoolboy can calculate the almost negligi- 7 =| mcs} 3 12 


ble effect of the reductions in charging the percentages of in- 
crease above the Dingley ad valorem of 25 per cent in this 
paragraph as shown in the Treasury calculation. = 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly state 


the substance? 325 — Ean = 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will. I will state that every one of these 4 35.41 4.75 25 41.61 rhe 
rates is raised substantially; that the increases above the Ding- 5 40.38 | 48 — 25 61.52 92 
ley rates in the first paragraph, the Dingley rate being 25 per i 5 H te — 28 — 
cent ad valorem, range all the way from 20 per cent up to 6 40.62 | 46.87 25| 62.48 S7. 48 
86.68 per cent when the cloth is not mercerized, and range all 7 H hen ~ . — pa 111.76 
the way from 33 per cent up to 100 per cent increase over the 7 8| 42.42| 47.36 25| 69.64 “4 
Dingley law when the cloth or a single thread thereof is mer- 7 8| 40 45 25 60 
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Senate changes in cotton-cloth schedule—Continued. 
BLEACHED. 
(200 to 300 threads to the square inch.) 


Increase. 


Value per square yard. rate. | Not — 
Equiv-} Equiv- mercer- ized. 
AE ized. 
ad va- | ad va- 
lorem. | lorem. 
P. gt. E. e. P. et. P. g. P. e. 
40 40 1.56 17.18 
47. 17.64 32.35 
11.11 25 
42.1 5.26 18, 42 
e 12.5 
53. 57 33.92 45.83 
51.13 27.84 39.2 
48.91 22.28 33.15 
463 17.18| 27.6 
2 22% 20:81 
24 15.74 25 
44.64 11.6 20. 53 
42.1 7.75 16.37 
413 4.16 12.5 
40.32 8 8.86 
40 5.45 
44 44 50 40 11.11 2⁵ 
42.1 47. 36 40 5.25 18.4 
40 45 4 12.5 
53.57 | 58.33 40| 33.92 45.82 
51.13] 55.68 40 27.82 39.2 
48.91 | 53.26 40 | 2 27 33.15 
46.87 | 51.04 40 17.17 27.6 
45 49 40 12.5 22.5 
48.07} 51.92 40| 2.17 29.8 
46.29 | 50 40| 1572 25 
4464) 4821 40 11.6 20. 52 
43.1 46. 55 40 7.75 16. 37 
41.66 45 40 415 12.5 
40 32 43.54 40 8 8.88 
32 —— 4 43812 40 A 7.8 
— 42.08 40 |.. 7.57 
z eaj . 7.35 
UNBLEACHED. 
(Aldrich, paragraph 317; Dingley, paragraph 309.) 
43.33 | £0 40 & 32 25 
40.63 | 46.87 40 1.57 17.18 
F. 06 52.94 40 17. 64 32 35 
44. 44 50 40 ILL 25 
42.11] 47.38 40 827 184 
40 45 e 12.5 
53. 57 5833| 40 33.92 45. 82 
51. 14 S5. 68 40 2. 84 20. 2 
4 91 5326 40 22.27 32 15 
46.87 51. 04 40 17. 18 27. 6 
45 49 40| 125 22.5 
48.07 | 51.92 40| 20.19 29.8 
46.3 20 40 15.75 25 
44.64) 4821 40 116 20. 52 
| 431 | 4655 40 7 75 1637 
J. 67 45 40 417 125 
80. 32 4355 40 8 & 88 
52. 94 40 17.64 2. 35 
50 40 11.11 25 
47.37 40 5.27 1843 
8 45 4 12.5 
58. 33 40 33.93 45.83 
55. 68 40| 27.84 39.2 
53. 26 40| 22.27 33.15 
51.04 40 17.19 27.6 
49 40| 12.5 22.5 
51.92 40| 20.19 29.8 
50 40| 15.75 25 
48.21 40 11.6 20. 53 
46.55 40 7.75 16.38 
45 40 4.17 12.5 
2} 43.55 40 8 8.88 
42.18 ä 5. 45 
58. 33 40 33.92 45. 82 
55. 68 40 27. 84 39.2 
53. 26 40 2227 32.15 
51.04 40 17.18 27.6 
49 40| 125 22.5 
51. 92 40| 20.19 29.8 
50 40 15.75 25 
48 21 40 11.6 20. 52 
46. 55 40 7.75 16. 37 
45 40 417 12.5 
43.54 40 -8 & 88 
42.18 Ch RSSI 5.45 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. It is said these are luxuries. I deny it. 
These uncalled-for increases are not upon the higher-priced 
goods, as these tables show. On the other hand, the higher the 
price goes up beyond the low dividing line of value, the more 
closely the rate approximates the Dingley ad valorem which it 
is intended to supersede. There are mighty few luxuries in 
American life. It makes a man weary to hear people talking 
about silks being luxuries, about 30-cent cotton goods being 
luxuries. The facts are, the American people, even in the ob- 
scure walks of life, not only are entitled to these refinements, 
but, under the blessing of God, they have them and they enjoy 
them to-day. Even the lowliest occupations among the American 
women are not so humble that they leave them without access 
to the ornaments which add beauty and grace to their lives. 

Therefore it makes me sick of false pretense when I find 
in this Book of Estimates the letter “L” written after cotton 
cloths costing only 20 cents a yard, for I know that these 
changes in the duties on ordinary silks and on cotton goods 
affect not the rich and the extravagant, but burden also the 
common graces and attractions of modern American life, be- 
cause all these goods are seen wherever people come together— 
in picnics, in excursions, in worship, and in social recreation. 
I object to it because it is a mean advantage to take of the 
public. I object to it because the manufacturers themselves 
testified that it was unnecessary for the protection of their 
business. I denounce it as a scheme to make this law a part 
of business transactions that are yet to come; and I do not 
propose to go back to my people and tell them that I gave my 
acquiescence to a programme which, within a few years, is 
likely to result in a reorganization of the cotton business, with 
millions of common stock issued against the statutes which we 
are now enacting. 

What I have said of the cotton schedule is true also of the 
schedule of wool and woolens. It is not necessary—and I do 
not now propose—to repeat what I had the honor to say in the 
Senate some time ago. It is a compliment, which I highly ap- 
preciate, that the only answer that has been attempted to what 
I had to say about the woolen schedule was to sneer at me as 
the representative of the importing interests and altogether an 
undesirable guide to people trying to form a just opinion about 
such matters as these. 

The figures which I presented were never disputed; the facts 
which I put into the Recorp can not be challenged; and the con- 
clusion which I have reached is a conclusion shared by unnum- 
bered millions of people who are just as indifferent as I am 
to the voice of the majority in the Senate as now constructed. 

I spoke for no importers. I appeared, first of all, for wool- 
growers, whose business has been prejudiced and left stationary 
in the United States by an antiquated form of assessment of 
these duties, I appeared also for manufacturers. In fact, my 
zeal in this matter came largely out of my sympathy for a 
stricken department of American manufacturing industry. 
When Robert Bleakie, the oldest woolen manufacturer in 
America, came into my office and began to talk to me, showing 
me a picture of the great mill in which he had tried to do 
honest work for more than sixty years, and said to me that the 
mill was idle and the business destroyed by the inequalities of 
the wool schedule, and begged me to say a word or to do some- 
thing to rescue the industry, of which he was a pioneer in New 
England, from the loss and misfortune that had fallen upon it, 
I told him and those associated with him that I would say 
what I could and do what I could. I have said and I have 
done; and I do not now propose to repudiate my words or make 
my actions contemptible before men by acquiescing in the pro- 
gramme which is now to pass the Senate under the belated pres- 
sure of party authority and influence. 

The woolen manufacturing business has two sides to it. The 
manufacturers of worsteds are prosperous, and according to all 
reports likely to be more so. They have written the woolen 
schedules. Congress has never had much to do with it. I 
have the official documents to show where the schedules came 
from, and I acquit the committee of either House of ever hay- 
ing even punctuated the suggestions sent from the outside by 
those who claim to act as an unofficial tariff commission for the 
regulation of the commerce of the United States. 

The manufacture of woolen goods is no insignificant industry 
in America. It is the largest branch of wool manufacturing. 
It is the most widely scattered throughout the United States, It 
has more actual capital invested; it employs more labor. And 
yet it has stood at the door of this Congress pitiably begging 
even for a hearing, and the only voice it has heard has been the 
voice of the Committee on Finance, exhorting these pioneers of 
American industry to lock up their mills and retire from a busi- 
ness that is gone in the United States once and for good. 

I deny the right of the Congress of the United States to per- 
petuate a schedule which in its operation destroys, rather than 
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protects, so widely scattered a manufacturing industry of our 
country. I denounce also a schedule under which the worsted 
manufacturing industry has been monopolized and to-day is 
controlled by a few avaricious and shrewd men who know more 
about manipulating Congress than they do even about the wool 
industry. There is coming a day of reckoning. No English- 
speaking people will commit the manufacture of their clothing 
to a syndicate, with a license embedded in the laws, to make its 
own terms with its customers, wholly uninfluenced by the market 
conditions of the outside world. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 

. to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether or not at this time he would yield for the consideration 
of a suggestion as to limiting the time of speeches. There are 
a number of Senators who desire to speak—— 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will be through in five minutes. 

Mr. HEYBURN. But it will be just as important afterwards, 
because before the next speaker takes the floor, if we can have 
an understanding, it may enable the several Senators who wish 
to speak to be heard. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. You can get the understanding imme- 
diately after I am through, which will be within five minutes. 

I desire to put into the Record as a part of my remarks a 
letter signed by Edward Moir, president of the Carded Woolen 
Manufacturers’ Association, describing fully and better than I 
could possibly do the inequalities and burdens of this schedule, 
and asking me and other Members of Congress to do what we 
can to put an end to these abuses. It corroborates the letters 
which I heretofore, in the earlier stages of the debate, read to 
the Senate from woolgrowers and manufacturers of the Middle 
West: 

THe CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 

Sm: The tariff bill you are about to vote upon lea ves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule pines low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
9 and eee —.— on a — ct yar — bot * — 8. 

ro 0 u n the by- ucts of wors 
which A Tew material for carded nde 4 mills, and can not be "onal 
by worsted spinners. 

It apportions the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminate against the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
. of the production and sale of both yarn and 2 and 
placing the carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at the 
spinner’s mercy. 

It exposes o wers of long, light-shrinking wool to ruinous fo 
competition, while by prohibitory duties it gives a monopoly to 
growers of shorter and heavy shrinking wools. 

It places the lowest rates on wool suited for high-priced clothing, and 
the h clothing worn by the 


hest rates on wool used for the low-pri 
masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient supply of all-wool 
clothing, forcing the use of excessi light wool cloths, or of fabrics 
made of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill you are about to vote peon is contrary to the principle 
of tarif revision as stated in the Republican platform of 1908. 

t E cn the principles of j ce on which our Government was 
‘ounded. 

In its present form it is in almost exact agreement with a compact 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks before the election at which the present House and President 
were chosen. 

Respectfully, 


Hon. J. P. Dotty 
s Washington, D. 0. 


Mr. President, the Republican party, if I understand its his- 
tory, is a great deal larger than the schedules of a tariff law. 
There is room in it for every man’s honest convictions. It did 
not arise merely to meet or solve problems of economy and 
finance. It has its fundamental doctrines as to both; but it is 
ridiculous to try to build the fame of its leaders in these days 
or to fix the party standing of its members by calling the roll 
upon the report of a conference committee on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on a bill tinkering up a few minor de- 
tails of an old tariff law. 

The party has larger business than this in the immediate 
future. It must deal with problems of popular education. It 
must promate a better understanding between those who earn 
their bread by daily work and their employers. It must stand 
guard over the American market place to prevent capital, 
massed in great corporations, from exercising the evil infiu- 
ences which follow monopoly and the injurious restraint of trade. 
It must see to it that prejudices based on race and color are not 
permitted to degrade American labor, as slavery once degraded 
it. The Republican party is face to face, as in the days of its 
youth, with the elementary questions which concern justice and 


liberty. 
Mr. President, from time to time during this session of Con- 


EDWARD Morr, President. 


gress I have felt called upon to state my views on certain mat- 
ters with which this measure deals, I have tried to defend the 
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opinions which I have held in debate and to express my convic- 
tions with my recorded vote. For these things I have been 
called into judgment. I would not escape that judgment if I 
could. I am ready not only for the opinion of my own State, 
but for the opinion of the people everywhere. I have a special 
duty, however, to the constituency which gives me the right to 
sit here. I can not neglect that; I can not betray that. No 
pressure from any quarter can move my resolution to stand by 
their interests and to guard what I believe to be the welfare of 
that people and their children; and if through fidelity to that 
conviction, if in following that sense of duty, I am to be read out, 
here or elsewhere, from the goodly fellowship of the old Repub- 
lican party, I shall hope to find in the dignity and self-respect 
of private life at least a partial reimbursement for the anxieties 
and burdens which for nearly twenty-five years have rested 
upon me in the service of the people of the United States. 

Mr. ELKINS. Mr. President, I regret that the conference re- 
port now pending before the Senate places some American prod- 
ucts—termed raw materials—competing with foreign products 
in our markets on the free list, and I regret further that in the 
consideration and making of the tariff bill the question of free 
raw material has been raised and advocated by some Repub- 
licans and protectionists. 

I hold that raw materials are as much entitled to protection 
as the advanced or finished manufactured products, and that 
there should be no discrimination whatever against any Ameri- 
can product competing in our markets with foreign products 
because it may be what is termed raw material. In a certain 
sense there are no raw materials in this country. The raw ma- 
terial of one State is a manufactured product, and does not lose 
its character as such because it enters into the making of the 
finished products of other States. 

In making the tariff bill I think we should have adhered to 
the rule or principle that all American products competing in 
our markets with foreign products should have some degree or 
measure of protection, according to the conditions and circum- 
stances governing each case, and no American product should 
be discriminated against. 

Take coal and wool. There is a great deal of money invested 
in coal lands and large capital and a great many people em- 
ployed in the production and shipment of coal to market. There 
is also large capital invested in the sheep industry, and many 
people all over the United States are employed in raising sheep. 
Coal warms a man in the house, while wool warms a man out 
of the house. The two products perform nearly the same office, 
Wool in a sense is a by-product, 
while coal is a single original product in itself. Yet, it is 
claimed by some wool should be highly protected and coal go 
on the free list or have a very low duty. 

I favor a duty on wool sufficient to encourage, protect, and 
build up the sheep and wool industry in the United States. The 
Democratic party tried free wool once and nearly destroyed the 
sheep industry of the entire country. Why should there be a 


| discrimination in favor of wool and against coal? Why should 
| wool or clothing have a duty, say, 50 per cent higher than coal, 


and coal have only a small duty, or go on the free list? The 
three great factors in sustaining life are rent, food, and cloth- 
ing. At least 25,000,000 of our people pay out all they make 
in wages for these three items. In making the tariff or adjust- 
ing the duties, so far as it can be done, account should be taken 
of the wants and necessities of this large number of consumers, 
and, so far as it can be done, the burdens of high duties and 
high prices should be lifted from their shoulders. In the begin- 
ning of the great industrial development of the United States 
high duties were not a burden and not felt by the consumers as 
now, because, under protection resulting from high duties, the 
forces of home competition reduced prices so rapidly that the 
tax or duty was not felt; but we bave reached a point now 
in our industrial development where competition can not go 
much further in doing its good offices and in the direction of 
reducing prices, and therefore duties are felt and becoming 
more burdensome than before, and more care and consideration 
should enter into imposing duties than ever before. This fact 
led to the demand for the revision of the tariff, and the tariff 
should now be so revised as to relieve the consumer, so far as 
consistent with the protective principle. This is, as I under- 
stand, the wish of the President. 

High duties should not be maintained on nearly all the prod- 
ucts of the East, and under pretense of relieving the people and 
making a showing, reduce the duties on some raw materials and 
put others on the free list, calling this a downward revision 
of the tariff. 

So far as the vast majority of the manufactured products of 
the East are concerned, there has been no revision downwzrd. 
The manufacturer of the East decided there should be none, and 
no power could alter this decision. 


1909. 


It has been charged in this debate, definitely and specifically, 
again and again, by good Republicans, great statesmen of 
high character and ability, that the duties on cotton and 
woolen goods, as well as other products, have been increased 
instead of decreased; arid there has been no satisfactory answer 
to these charges. In the face of statements so serious, some ac- 
count must and will be taken of these charges even after the 
passage of this bill, 

REDUCTION OF DUTIES SHOULD BE UNIFORM. 


If there were to be a revision of the tariff and a reduction 
of duties, it should have been uniform and equal, applying 
alike to all American products competing with foreign products 
in our markets. I make no complaint about duties; what I 
complain of is the inequalities and discriminations in favor of 
sections and classes of industries running all through the bill. 
There should be no discriminations and no favoring of particu- 
lar classes of industry and sections of the country. I regret 
that Senators on the other side of the Chamber did not demand 
uniformity and equalization of duties in making the tariff, and 
all products, as nearly as might be, receive some measure of 
protection. 

The enacting clause of the pending bill says, among other 
things, A bill to equalize duties. Is it equalizing duties to 
put some competing American products on the free list while 
other products have high duties? Under the provisions of the 
bill some products get the highest duties, others a very low 
duty, and some are placed on the free list. As I said before, I 
make no complaint of the schedules. I am a protectionist, but 
I want protection all around. I do not want the products of my 
State and the South overlooked. 

Raw materials are the foundation of nearly all manufactures 
in this or any other country. Take away or impair this founda- 
tion, and what becomes of the superstructure? What would 
become of all the manufacturers of the country if raw ma- 
terials should be taken from them? The producer of raw 
materials can not abandon his business and interests any more 
than- other producers can. They can not all go to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New England and go into manu- 
facturing or other business. Producers of raw materials have 
their money invested in producing what are called raw ma- 
terials the same as other producers have their money invested 
in their business. The foundation, being raw materials, needs 
protection just as well as the superstructure, and if you impair 
the foundation you put in danger the whole superstructure of 
the manufacturing business. Manufacturers and the entire 
country can not get on without raw material. Food is essential 
to sustaining physical life; raw material manufacturing, or in- 
dustrial life. 

The difficulty is that the manufacturers of the country, who 
haye now the largest beneficial interest in this bill, and who are 
the most highly favored, have grown so powerful, so dominating, 
and so exacting that, having secured the highest protection 
on all their products, they now demand that raw materials 
be made free, so that they can make their products cheaper and 
their profits larger. The consumer will not get the products 
any cheaper by putting raw materials on the free list. The 
manufacturer and the middlemen will get all the benefits and 
the consumer will substantially pay the same price. It will be 
a greaf triumph for the manufacturer at the expense of the con- 
sumer when he can increase his profits by putting raw mate- 
rials on the free list. - 

No party in the history of this Government has ever declared 
in favor of the free raw material doctrine—none. In the last 
Republican platform nothing is said about free raw materials— 
nothing whatever. There is no demand for free raw material; 
the platform declared for the protection of all American prod- 
ucts; and those who produce what are called raw materials are 
now taken by surprise that in revising the tariff any question 
is raised about the claims of raw materials. They have had no 
notice. If it is intended to make a crusade against raw mate- 
rials, why was there not some notice to this effect put in the 
Chicago platform, so that the people could have had an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the question and decide it? 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ELKINS. I do. 

Mr. HEYBURN. The Senator from West Virginia will per- 
mit me to call his attention to the fact that there was a declara- 
tion unqualifiedly in favor of a revision downward and free raw 
material. But it was not in the Republican platform. It was 
in the Democratic platform; and that should not be forgotten 
when we are talking about.the relative position of the two 
parties here and elsewhere. 
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Mr. ELKINS. I think the Senator is right, but I did not 
think the Democratic platform went so far as to demand free 
raw materials in a general way, but named some raw materials 
that should be free. But there was not a word about it in the 
Republican platform; and abandoning raw materials to their 
fate now and not protecting them is a violation of the platform, 
an inyasion of the protective principle, and an injury to the pro- 
tective policy if it prevails. The battle for free raw materials 
was fought out under the Cleveland administration. 


CLEVELAND TRIED TO FORCE FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


Mr. Cleveland, in his message of the 4th of December, 1893, 
on his own motion, suggested raw materials be made free. His 
party in convention was not behind him in this demand. He 
declared himself in favor of free raw materials, and he made 
the best argument he could to sustain his position. We know 
the result. He succeeded in having a bill passed putting 
some raw materials on the free list and his ideas partially 
carried out. He had wool, lumber, and other articles put on 
the free list and the duties on other products reduced. We 
had a trial with only a few raw materials on the free list. We 
know what happened. We have had experience. It is only 
twelve years ago. There never was such a prolonged business 
depression in this country. It even began before Cleveland took 
office and it continued until he went out of office. What did 
the people do? They elected McKinley, and at once we had an 
extra session of Congress and passed the Dingley bill. 

Iam making these observations to enter my protest against any 
invasion of the protective principle by having free raw materials. 
I know the Democratic party is taking notice, and some of the 
ablest speeches made in the Senate, and especially the very able 
speech of the distinguished junior Senator from Texas [Mr, 
Battey] for free raw materials, have been made to prove that the 
Democratic party has never committed itself in favor of free raw 
materials, and the Democratic party to-day does not demand free 
raw materials. Protection has been the Gibraltar and the life of 
the Republican party, without which it could not have succeeded. 
Are we ready to move out of this Gibraltar in whole or in part? 
If so, I am sure the Democratie party stands ready, when we 
vacate, to enter in and take immediate possession of that part 
we surrender. The Democratic party represents that portion of 
the country that produces most raw material. 

The Democratic party not only lost, but has had no success” 
since it made the attempt through President Cleveland to put 
raw materials on the free list. What I wish to do now is to 
point out the dangers to the Republican party and the country 
of yielding partially or entirely to the demands of the manu- 
facturers of the country for free raw materials, 

Mr. President, the annual value of the products of coal, Jum- 
ber, and oil in the United States is over $1,000,000,000. Two 
million people are employed in the preduction and shipment of 
these products to market. The capital invested aggregates 
thousands of millions of dollars. How can the people engaged 
in the production of these articles stand free raw materials any 
more than the manufacturers of the East can stand free trade 
in what they produce? Why should there be any difference, 
distinction, or discrimination in protecting raw-material prod- 
ucts or fixing the duties on foreign products competing with 
them any more than protecting other manufactured products? 

RULE LAID DOWN IN REPUBLICAN PLATFORM NOT ADHERED TO. 


The rule laid down in the Republican platform at Chicago 
makes no distinction as to Ameriean products competing with 
foreign products, whether they are raw-material products or 
manufactured, and this rule should be adhered to in making the 
tariff bill by the Republican party. 

In Census Bulletin 110, recently issued, there is a summary 
of the products of the thirteen leading manufacturing centers 
in this country for the year 1904. 

The following table, taken from this summary, shows the 
value of the products of a half dozen of the large industrial 
centers of the United States: 


Value of prod- People | Largest 
Region. ucts. 3 product. 
$2, 144, 488, 000 735, 460 | Clothes. 
„974, 000 288, 869 | Meats. 
677, 781, 000 286, 944 | Textiles. 
457, 254, 000 177,146 | Shoes. 
„490, 119,839 Steel. 
319, 709, 000 Meats. 


This bulletin shows that the increase in manufactured prod- 
ucts has been enormous. In Buffalo the increase has been 4850 
per cent; in Chicago, in slaughtering products alone, 20 per cent; 
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and the total increase in Pittsburg iron and steel reached 607 
per cent of all manufactured articles. 

It also shows in 1904 there were 1,691,000 people employed in 
the thirteen leading manufacturing centers of the United States, 
and the value of their products annually was $4,762,000,000. 
During the last five years this increase has continued, 

On all manufactured articles the reduction in the duties in 
the bill now being considered has been very slight, excepting 
steel and iron products, In a large majority of cases there 
has been no reduction. 

If there had been a reasonable reduction of the duties on all 
the highly protected manufactured articles, such as cotton, 
woolen goods, sugar, and cutlery, there would have been no 
necessity of asking that raw materials be placed on the free 
list. There is no concealing the fact that the bill responds to 
the wishes and demands of the manufacturing interests of the 
country, and especially of those in the Hast. Not even the rule 
laid down in the platform of the Republican party, aided by 
the powerful influence of the President in his efforts for down- 
ward revision, could bring about any reduction of duties in the 
vast majority of manufactured products, especially in the East. 

The bill in effect was made by the East and for the East, 
through the efforts and labors of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, chairman of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. These two statesmen had most to do with fashioning 
the bill. Nothing was left out of the bill they wanted in it, and 
everything in the bill was by their consent. In their sections 
of the country there are no raw-material products. It is to the 
interest of their constituency, and to the East particularly, that 
raw materials should have no duty and be produced and sold 
cheaper, so that the manufacturer can make his products cheaper 
and profits larger. 

I would make no complaint of high duties and discrimination 
if along with the protection granted the manufactured products 
of the East raw materials could have had a reasonable propor- 
tion of duties. 

If there had been a fair reduction all along the line on manu- 
factured articles, there could be no complaint or objection to 
a reasonably low duty on raw materials. Putting a few raw 
materials on the free list does not answer the demand for a re- 
duction of duties. This discrimination and inequality can not 
last in the industrial development of the country. The Repub- 
lican party has never before attempted to make any distinction 
in the protection of American products, It has always been fair 
and just to all interests. 

EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES OF GREAT REPUBLICANS ON RAW MATERIALS. 


Mr. President, I wish to read, and to have published in the 
Recor the parts I do not read, certain extracts from speeches 
of great Republicans who helped make the Republican party. 
I read from the speech of John Sherman: 

[Extract from speech of Hon. John Sherman, in the Senate of the 
United States, January 4, 1888.] 


It has always seemed to me that the most narrow and selfish notion 
advanced in eect to our tariff laws (to which the President now 
lends his name)— 


That is Mr. Cleveland - 
is that made in behalf of advanced industries now supported by 
duties greater than those on raw materials; that they must be allowed 
to purchase their raw materials in the cheapest markets of the world; 
that we must leave undeveloped the mineral treasures planted by the 
Almighty in every State and Territory, in order that they may have 
cheap raw materials. Sir, I regard the home production of raw ma- 
terials as even of more importance than manufactures. All of it is 
labor better distributed than any other, and gives larger employment 
to trade and transportation. 

This sounds now like a voice from the grave. 7 

These are timely words—from one of the greatest leaders 
and statesmen that ever adorned the public service of this 
country. This may sound strange now. He says the production 
of raw materials is of nrore importance than manufactures. 
Why? Because raw materials are the foundation on which 
manufactured products rest; and the manufacturers, in getting 
all they want in this bill, forget that and then demand free raw 
materials; in their own interest go too far. The Republican 
party should take warning and keep within the lines laid down 
by the founders and makers of the Republican party. We should 
stand by the protective policy until we have built up our indus- 
tries and made them so strong protection will not be needed, 
if that day should ever come. I believe the only way to free 
trade is through protection. We invade and break down the 
protective principle when we consent to free trade in some com- 
peting American products while maintaining high duties on 
others. I believe in the old saying, Obsta principias,” when 
assailed by temptation to do wrong or work injustice in men 
or political parties. 


I read now from a speech made by Hon. Orville H. Platt, an- 
other very distinguished and able Republican. He says: 


[Extract from speech of Hon. 9.1888. in Senate, February 6 and 7, 


Look at practical results. Raw materials on the free list, wool 
from Australia, iron ore from Spain, Algeria, Cuba, Elba; lumber 
from Canada, coal from Nova Scotia, and salt from Turks Island— 
are these the countries where labor is well paid? J want to say here, 
and I want to put it on record, that cheap raw materials are the 
cone of poverty the world over. Put all these on the free list; they 
will be cheaper perhaps, but $300,000,000 of American capital will be 
gone and from 200,000 to 350,000 American workmen will be out of em- 
ployment. What is labor to gain by such a governmental lockout as 
that? It will no longer be a question of what capital ought to do by 
labor; it will not longer be a question of higher or lower wages in 
those enterprises which are now engaged in the production of raw 
materials; it will be a question of no wages. Bituminous coal costs 
now at the pit mouth but from a dollar to $1.17 a ton. How much 
of it will be mined with the duty of 75 cents per ton removed? All 
that is used along our great seacoast and far inland will come from 
Nova Scotia, and the mines here must stop; and when they sto 
there is no question between the miner and employer as to how muc 
wages the employee shall receive from the employer, and so with all 
other industries producing raw materials. 

Let us go a little further. We have a production of manufactured 
goods equal to $6,000,000,000 in the United States. What is the object 
of the free trader in reducing the duties? That he may buy forei 
8 Su the destruction of our protective system would give 
‘oreigners only one-tenth of our home market—it would, in fact, give 
them vastly more than that, but I think so much will be admit by 
any free trader. What is that? That is $600,000,000 a year that we 

ve up of our own market. What does that mean? It means the 

estruction of one-tenth of the capital 8 in manufacturing en- 

terprises; it means the throwing out of employment, not temporarily, 
but permanent, of one-tenth of the artisans employed in the manufactur- 
ing operations. Where are they to go? There is no demand then, 
There are just two places they can go to—one is the farm and the 
other is the poorhouse. 


s . 

We are not going to sell in English lands which she holds by the 
strong power of her army. We are shut up to South America; and 
if we could get all the trade of South America it would not be 6 
per cent of our home market. I wish we had it; but the idea of 
opening our taking off our tariff duties, letting the foreigner 
flood our market with his goods, and then telling American manufac- 
turers and American laboring men that we can compensate ourselves 
by oing into the markets of the world if we can only have reduced 
dutle , it seems to me is idle and of all free-trade sophistries is the 
Is it the proposition of wisdom? Is it the proposition of 


shallowest. 
Is it the proposition of free trade? e line is 


statesmanship ? 
drawn. 


Also, an extract from a paper read before the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, November 15, 1887, by Charles Heber 
Clark, secretary, entitled How shall the revenues of the Fed- 
eral Government be reduced?” 


The European countries which admit raw materials free do so be- 
cause they can not produce sufficient quantities of such materials, 
There are some Americans who appear to have constitutional inability 
to understand the breadth of the resources of their own country. To 
propose to buy abroad raw material that abounds at home, merely 
because England is compelled so to buy it, is as if a man with money 
in bank should be asked to obtain funds by imitating a man who 
borrows at 2 per cent a month. Anglomania can hardly go further 
than this. Our country can produce almost all kinds of raw materials, 
and all that it can not produce are now upon the free list. 
tremes of the capacity of the country in this direction are touched by 
the ice 59 0 of Maine and the orange crop of Florida. To try to fit 
to such a land as this the 8 of an island which might be laid 
down and lost in one of our Territories is like trying to put a frigate 
under sail with no other canvas than a pocket handkerchief. 


Further on Mr. Clark says on the subject of free raw 
materials: 


Any policy which tends to discourage American producers of raw ma- 
terials, and to force them out of business, also tends to advance prices. 
Every American so engaged pays more for his labor than his fore 
competitors pay. Labor is the chief element of cost in making ready 
for the market every kind of raw material. If cheap foreign labor 
comes into unobstructed rivalry with dear home labor, the latter, as 
we have already said, must decline in cost, or the domestic producer 
must quit the business, The latter result is the usual one. 


I now read extracts from the speech of President McKinley 
made in the House when the Mills bill was under discussion, 
April 30, 1884: 


This talk about free raw material and the necessity for our having 
it to compete with the markets In other lands is wholly ideal. Raw 
materials are partially free now when manufactured for export pur- 
poses, and any citizen of the United States can import a large number 
of materials and manufacture them, and if he exports he receives back 
from the Government 90 per cent of the duty he paid upon such 
article or material. 

* + * * * * * 


Let me pause here to say that free raw material has nothing to 
commend it to legislative favor which is not common to every other 
American product. The same necessity for protection, within reason- 
able limits, applies to what are commonly called raw materials as to 
the finished or more advanced manufactures. 

There is no such thing as raw materials distinguished from other 
products of labor. Labor enters into all productions, the commonest 
as well as the higher forms. 


Again President McKinley said: 


The ore costs something to mine it; the coal, to take it from the 
ground; the stone, to quarry it; much labor enters into the production 
of wool; leather costs something to tan; and to the extent that labor 


enters into their 53 what are usually termed raw materials 
e protection with the completed product. Pig iron is 


should have ratab 


The ex- 
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the raw material for bar iron, and yet no one has been heard to advo- 
cate free pig iron. Cloth is the raw material for the tallor, the finest 
steel is the crude material of the watchmaker, and so on interminably. 


ean be no just line drawn and no reason exists for such a 


— Sorrel When the country is — for free trade let us have it 
in all things, without exception or restriction. 

Mr. President, I read another extract from a speech of Wil- 
liam A, Russell in the House of Representatives April 16, 1884, 
on the subject of raw materials. He said: 


The proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt} that 
we sh: have all raw material free is an ingenious, cunning device to 
undermine our tariff policy. It strikes directly at the foundation of 
the protective system, unless he confines his free trade in raw mate- 
rials to those articles not produced in this country, which are few in 
number. The proposition to a farmer or miner t he shall not be 
E in his products, whether it be wool, coal, ore, or products of 

forests, or any other, while asking to maintain a protective 
oy on chee oe manufactured goods which he consumes, is unjust and un- 
esm e. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS ALWAYS PROTECTED RAW MATERIAL. 


The Republican party has always maintained that raw ma- 
terials should haye ratable protection with the completed prod- 
uct and has always protected raw materials. We can not com- 
pete, we can not go on in the industrial race if our products 
go on the free list while other products are highly protected. 
West Virginia is willing to bear her part in any revision down- 
ward, justly and fairly made, but will not submit without pro- 
test and resistance to having raw materials go on the free list 
and other manufactured products protected and call this a 
rert downward. This would be destruction instead of re- 

on. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). Does 
3 from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 

02 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. HEYBURN. I would suggest in connection with the 
Senator’s remarks that there was nothing in the Chicago plat- 
form which even suggested that any attempt would be made to 
set apart raw materials for different treatment than manu- 
factured products, and the law then in existence providing for 
the protection of raw materials justified those of us who are 
interested, or whose communities are interested, in it in be- 
lieving that the protection of raw material would be as sacred 
to the Republican party as the protection of manufactured 
articles. 

Mr. ELKINS. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. HEYBURN. If the Senator will pardon me a moment 
more, we carried that message to the people in the campaign, 
We told those people that they could absolutely rely upon pro- 
tection at the hands of the Republican party for raw material 
as fully as it was then protected under the provisions of the 
Dingley law, and because of that message they gave us their 
response and the splendid majority that elected the nominee of 
the Republican party. 

Mr. ELKINS. I thank the Senator for that statement. It 
is accurate and true; and it is unfair, I say, to get our votes 
and then come in here and crucify our industries. We should 
have had notice, and if we had had notice we do not know how 
the people would have voted perhaps. 

Mr. HEYBURN. Well, Mr. President, I do not desire to 
be considered as animadverting upon the action of another 
branch of the Government, but there has been an innovation 
here that amounts to a veto of items in appropriation bills 
which offends my sense of justice under the law. The sug- 
gestion that unless certain items. are dealt with so-and-so by 
Congress the whole bill will be vetoed is a threat of veto that 
amounts to a veto upon that item. 

I am talking now to Republicans; and with the permission 
of the Senator from West Virginia, if I do not intrude upon 
his time too much, I want to suggest that those of us in the 
West and Middle West have been so busily engaged in taking 
advantage of the prosperous times that came from Republican 
domination, we were perhaps lacking in our zeal and alertness 
in the national convention at Chicago and allowed things to be 
done there that did not represent us or the interests of the 
Republican party to which we were pledged. Nevertheless, we 
took up the banner of the party in the campaign and we 
carried it to victory; and we will do it again. We will make 
our contentions within the party. We will not go outside of it 
to fight it. My philosophy in life has been from the earliest 
days of my responsibility, ask all you want and contend for it 
and fight for it; take all you can get, and then fight for the 
balance. That will be the policy of the Republicans whose fight 
will be within the councils of the party. We will write no 
pages in the Democratic handbook on this occasion. 

Mr. President, we are not going to attack the Republican 
party. We can stimulate its wisdom, we can correct its mis- 


takes from within the party, and when the next great conyen- 
tion comes the Republicans from the West will meet the 
Republicans from the Hast in the field of controversy, and I 
will undertake to say that when the session of that convention 
closes there will be no ground and no room for contention as to 
what expression the party has given as to its principles. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me now, as I will 
not have another occasion, I am going to lay my vote upon the 
altar of the Republican organization, not because I like this 
bill, for I would vote for the Dingley law as a substitute for it 
now or at any time had I the opportunity, but it is the best we 
can get in this hour. We are going to take it, and we are going 
to take it with a promise to the people that hereafter there will 
be no ambiguity, no classification against Republicans because 
of the geography of the country. There will be a Republican 
party that will hold the scales equal and even between all 
sections. 

I am admonished by the time, and I would probably not be 
justified in entering upon any larger discussion of this question. 
It is through the courtesy of the Senator from West Virginia 
that I take occasion to make these remarks at this time, that 
there may be no charge that I have been whipped into line. 
There is no duty proposed in this bill that is so high as to 
offend me; and I would vote to-day, I repeat, if my vote would 
settle the question in this body, against this bill and in favor 
of the Dingley law. But because it is not all that I want, Iam 
not going to stand out alone as though my wisdom towered 
above that of other men. I will take my chances along with 
the great number of people in this country in to stimu- 
late the sense of justice and the wisdom of the Republican party 
within its councils, and not in the hour when it is in the stress 
of controversy with an enemy. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. ELKINS. The great body of the American people who 
produce what is called raw materials are willing to vote the 
highest protection to manufactured products of other States and 
pay high-protection prices for them provided what they produce 
is likewise fairly protected. 

I do not believe there can be the best and largest progress 
made in the development and increase of our industries while 
protection is granted and afforded to one class of competing 
products and denied to another class. Surely the country can 
not prosper as it would if all American products competing with 
foreign products came under the same rule and were relatively 
treated alike. 


The strangest thing in making this bill is that the members of 
the Senate called the “progressives” unite heartily and cor- 
dially with the manufacturers in their demand for free raw ma- 
terial, while in as eloquent speeches as I have ever heard they 
oppose the Finance Committee. My friend from Kansas [Mr. 
Bristow] wants everything admitted free that can be con- 
strued as raw material and votes with the manufacturers to 
this end and stands by the committee in all of its tendencies 
toward free raw material. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ELKINS. They pretend to be the open enemies of the 
Finance Committee in the debate in the Senate, while trying 
with the manufacturers to get raw material on the free list. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
res ELKINS. And what is more, you get results in these 

orts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ELKINS. Yes; for a question only, as I am about con- 
cluding. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I simply wanted to state that I am not in 
favor of free hides if that does not carry with it free leather, 
free shoes, and the products of leather free. 

Mr. ELKINS. What does the Senator say about wheat, meat, 
hay and corn, and other highly protected products of his State? 
The Senator excepts all these things because they are the 
products of his State and even more evanescent than the raw 
materials of West Virginia and the South. 

Mr. BRISTOW. We did not ask for them. 

Mr. ELKINS. You did not refuse them. Kansas, a great 
State, as yet has no great factories or plants such as in the 
older States; its best and greatest products are good people and 
great statesmen like my distinguished friend. 

Now, Mr. President, I have nothing to say in this controversy 
about hides. I understood that hides were to go on the free list, 
provided the shoemakers and leather people would agree to have 
shoes and leather free. All went lovingly and affectionately for 
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a while, when all at once the leather men and shoemakers said, 
as I understand: 


No; we will not keep our bargain. 

After they got hides on the free list they said: 

We will not consent to free shoes and free leather; we want a duty. 

The President, always ready to harmonize his party differ- 
ences and do good and bring about justice, according to the 
press, appealed to the shoemakers in vain to keep their word, 
but they said: 

No, we will only go part of the way. We want some duties. 


And they got what they asked in the end. 

Have you got shoes, boots, or leather on the free list? The 
Senator from Kansas referred to this question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; and I do not intend to vote for this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. ELKINS. But you have hides on the free list. No, you 
do not vote for the bill. The manufacturers have got all in 
the bill they want and you are helping them most effectively, at 
the same time complaining about high duties on manufactured 
products, 

FREE RAW MATERIAL AGAINST THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

Mr. President, the doctrine of free raw material is against 
the Republican platform and against the rule laid down in it 
for the adjustment of duties. 

Here is an extract from the platform, which reads as follows: 


In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with a rea- 
sonable profit to American industries, * * * the aim and the pur- 
pose of Republican policy being not only to preserve without excessive 
duties the security against foreign competition to which American manu- 
facturers, farmers, and producers are entitled, but also to maintain the 
high standard of tea J of the wage-workers of this country, who are the 
most direct beneficiaries of the protective system. ; 

In the platform of 1896 the Republican party said: 


We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy: of protection. 
* è + We demand such an equitable tariff on foreign imports 
which have come into competition with American products as will not 
only furnish adequate revenue for the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, ‘but will protect American labor from 
wage level of other lands. 

The Republican platform of 1904 says: 

The measure of protection should always at least equal the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In the Republican platform of 1892 the same rule was laid 
down. Indeed all the Republican platforms since 1860 substan- 
tially agree on the rule for the adjustment of duties, that they 
should be sufficiently high to protect American products com- 
peting with foreign products in our markets. 

None of the Democratic platforms ever demanded raw material 
should be made free, and it is denied on the floor of the Senate 
in this debate by the Democratic Senators that they believe in 
free raw material. 

There is no hint in any Republican platform, and especially 
the last one, directly or indirectly, that favors the admission 
of free raw material. Such an idea was never thought of nor 
contemplated by the delegates in the last national convention. 
If the question of raw material being free was to become a 
factor in our politics, why did not the voters have notice in 
order that they may have passed upon the question in the last 
election? Surely we would not have carried as many States if 
there had been a direct demand for free raw materials. The 
States producing raw materials were taken by surprise that any 
demand should be made to put raw materials on the free list. 

As the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEYBURN] said, there is no 
mention of raw material in the Republican platform, but it says 
that the duty on American products shall be equal to the differ- 
ence in cost of labor in this country and abroad and a reason- 
able profit. 

Is putting raw material on the free list living up to that 
platform? Is it keeping faith? The President has urged 
Congress to keep faith, adhere to our platform, and we should 
make good his speeches in the campaign that gave him the 
election. 

I stand by the President. He is right in his ideas of the re- 
vision of the tariff. I believe that the President spoke in the 
interest of the people when he asked for a partial reduction of 
high duties, but in this he did not ask the wiping out of some 
American industries, as many Republicans on this floor have 
advocated from the time this debate opened by demanding free 
raw materials. 

Why should the producers of raw material be sacrificed for 
the benefit of the manufacturers of cotton and woolen goods, 
sugar, cutlery, and other products of the East? 

We would have escaped all this trouble had we followed the 
rule laid down in the Republican platform and fashioned the 


egradation to the 


bill according to the declaration, upon which success was won. 
There would have been no difficulty if every American product 
competing with foreign products in our markets had shared in a 
fair degree in protection and in the imposition of duties. The 
bill followed no logical rule in imposing duties. Enough votes 
were secured to pass it, and that was all that was desired, not- 
withstanding the inequalities and discriminations in the bill. I 
think the country will have a great era of prosperity. I do not 
oppose the bill. I think the State of West Virginia has fared 
well, considering the definite purpose of certain sections and cer- 
tain interests at the beginning of this session of Congress to put 
all of its products on the free list. The bill has been vastly im- 
proved in the Senate, so far as the interests of West Virginia 
are concerned, and the delegation in Congress and the people of 
the State are thankful to the Republican party for these bene- 
ficial results. 

The bill as it came from the House was most disastrous and 
destructive to the largest industries of West Virginia. Our 
people could not have stood coal, oil, and iron ore on the free list 
and 50 cents reduction on lumber, besides a reduction of duties 
on our glass, iron, steel, and many other products. 

The night after the passage of the Payne bill by the House, 
paraphrasing somewhat Swinburne’s words on Whitman's Lin- 
coln,“ the most joyous nocturne ever chanted in the church of 
the world went up from the holy places of the manufacturers in 
the East. They had succeeded in their desires and purposes 
because the bill put some raw materials on the free list while 
protecting with high duties their manufactured products. They 
pronounced a most fervent benediction on the good work accom- 
plished in the Payne bill. Because of free raw material they 
saw visions of increased profit and gain, larger wealth, greater 
production, and larger fortunes; nothing cheaper to the con- 
sumer and all for the manufacturer. 

What would free raw material mean? Impairment of busi- 
ness, reduction of wages, lessening of employment in many im- 
portant industries. The Republican party never intended such 
results, The Republican party can not now, in the full tide of 
victory and triumph and of its strong position in this country, 
afford to turn its back on labor and business to satisfy any class 
of industries, and I am glad we have been saved from such a 
result. 

I do not blame the manufacturers for wanting raw materials 
on the free list, from their standpoint. It is to their interest to 
get raw material cheaper, that their products may be made 
cheaper and their profits larger. This might help the manu- 
facturers at large but would hurt the producers of raw mate- 
rials and injure the consumer and the country generally. If 
there is a reasonable demand for free raw material, let the coun- 
try and people haye notice and the question be voted upon at 
some general election, naming specifically what raw materials 
should be free. 

The Republican party is in power, and good Republicans will 
cheerfully submit to the judgment and decision of the majority, 
but I want to protest and do all I can to prevent here and now 
any invasion of the protective principle. 

The Democratic party has no fixed, definite, or settled notion 
or policy on great national questions. The chief idea of this 
party is opposition. It lives on opposition and negation; some- 
times right, but generally wrong, just as the old clock on the 
stairs, covered with the dust of time, though it never goes, 
speaks correctly twice a day. The Democratic party opposes 
the bill, but offers nothing in its stead. The people can not turn 
to the Democratic party for relief; it is demoralized and disin- 
tegrated. There is, in effect, no great Democratic party in this 
country as in times gone by, and this is a misfortune, although 
on this floor and in the House there are great Democratic states- 
men and patriots, men of the greatest ability, highest integrity, 
and loftiest ideals. A well-governed and intelligent opposition is 
always of great service in checking the extreme measures of the 
dominant party, preventing hasty and unwise legislation, and 
compelling justice and proper legislation. In making this bill 
the South and West have not had fair treatment. The East has, 
in the past forty years, in industrial legislation dominated and 
controlled the South and West. This was the intention in 
the beginning of this extra session, and everything was arranged 
accordingly, as I stated when this debate opened. I do not wish 
to array one section against another, even in friendly and indus- 
trial rivalry; I do not want to arouse antagonism and differ- 
ences, but I feel and must say the clock has struck, and one can 
see the beginning of the end to the continued domination of the 
South and West by the East in industrial legislation. I have 
strong hope that what has been said and what has happened in 
this debate indicates that hereafter, in some way or somehow, 
the South and West will take care of and defend their interests 
and industries and see that justice is done. 
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Had the Democrats of the House and Senate been of one mind 
in the making of this bill they could have written in it any 
provision just and fair to the interests of the South and the 
West, but they were divided. Republicans if dissatisfied must 
fight out differences in their own party; they have no place to 
go. They can not leave a well-appointed and commodious house, 
though there be differences and divisions, to go out into the 
winds and storms of doubt and uncertainty. 

I sincerely wish, in the public interest, there were a great 
Democratic opposition party like we once had. I hope the Demo- 
cratic party will get itself together and be helpful to the coun- 
try in the future as in the past; not to dominate, not to control. 
Republicans can and will do this. The Republican party will 
make times good for the Democrats as well as all the people, 
and take care of them from a business standpoint, as it has 
always done in the past. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I understand there are many 
Senators who desire to speak to-day before the vote is taken, 


and I shall therefore endeavor to make my remarks as short 


and concise as possible. ~ 

Although I am considered, perhaps, a high protectionist and 
“a regular” in favor of Republican measures, I find myself not 
an enthusiastic indorser of this bill. It doubtless has many 
commendable features, but it carries a higher rate of protec- 
tion than I can indorse, in some particulars, a few of which I 
intend to mention, and it also tends to insert the entering wedge 
of the doctrine of free raw material. 

In other words, free raw material means the finished product 
of the farmer, if we may accept the term as given by the people 
of certain manufacturing localities. The finished product of 
the farmer, such as wool, hides, or whatever it may be, whether 
it takes one year or three years to produce it, must be en- 
tirely stripped of all the benefits of either a protective or a 
revenue tariff, while the manufacturer only takes the product 
along a few stages toward the consumer and may complete his 
operations within a few weeks or a few months, because, in my 
opinion, what may be a finished product of one manufacturer is 
still raw material for another, 

While it may be raw material to the manufacturer, it is no 
less a finished product of the farmer, as cloth, while it may be 
free raw material to the tailor, is yet the finished product of the 
manufacturer. 

The farmers, never enthusiastic protectionists, for the reason 
that they have so many things to buy, all of them protected, and 
so Tew things to sell to which a protective tariff can be of any 
benefit, are naturally sensitive about the few things, such as 
hides, wool, and so forth, which are really their finished product 
and upon which they do get the direct benefit of protection. 

This general onslaught and demand for free raw materials 
which comes from outside of this Chamber, and which has finally 
resulted in the farmer alone furnishing the one sacrifice, will 
plainly demonstrate to the farmer that this is but the entering 
wedge toward taking away from him every scintilla of protec- 
tion which the present laws afford him. - 

The same may be said of the miner. There are millions of 
these sturdy men who are working beneath the ground who are 
directly affected by this shibboleth of free raw materials, 
which seems to be the newest fad -in certain quarters. How 
long, I ask, can a protective tariff be maintained amongst these 
miners when this free-raw-material idea is pushed along and 
enlarged to take in coal and lead and other minerals? 

The farmer, although strong at the polls, is always weak at 
legislative and great financial centers. He is in the fields 
attending to his crops and business while the importer, domestic 
or foreign, is always present with his influence at the custom- 
house and surrounding Congress. The same is true with the 
miner as with the farmer, for he is closely confined to his busi- 
ness, and he is never represented at these scenes of legislation 
or in the construction of legislation, which in the past have 
been fully as dangerous and as damaging to the farmer and to 
the miner as have the laws themselves. 

In the revision of the tariff law the farmer was prepared 
to take his place with others in the reductions that might be 
deemed for the best, provided they should be-equitable. But 
he did not anticipate that he, almost alone, should be called 
upon to contribute to the free list, with no adequate correspond- 
ing reduction to balance such contribution. 

Mr. President, while always desiring to afford the manufac- 
turers liberal protection, I do not approve of insisting upon 
their having a higher tariff than they themselves declare is 
necessary. It seems to me that when we have given to the 
manufacturers what they ask for, and given them that in full, 
we are going too far ever to expect the country to indorse this 
legislation if we impose a tariff largely in excess of what 


any of the interested parties, the manufacturers themselves, 
demand. 

The boot and shoe men, tanners, and harness makers have 
testified in generous numbers before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, in public statements, and over signatures 
of officers of associations and of manufacturing concerns, in 
letters and documents, that if hides were placed on the free 
list they would not need and would not ask for a tariff upon 
leather or the manufactures of leather, such as boots and 
shoes, saddlery, harness, and so forth. 

Here, Mr. President, I want to recall a little history. 

When the Dingley bill passed the Senate boots and shoes 
carried a protective rate of 25 per cent; hides carried 20 per 
cent; leaving in the clear 5 per cent. e 

That is to say, deducting the duty on hides from the equiva- 
lent of the duty on boots and shoes left the real protection 5 
per cent. 

Harness and saddlery carried 45 per cent; hides carried 20 
per cent; leaving in the clear 25 per cent. 

Leather of all kinds carried 20 per cent, which just equaled 
the tariff on hides. 

It is but just to say, at this point, that the conferees on the 
Dingley bill reduced the hide duty from 20 per cent to 15 per 
cent. But in the bill as it passed the Senate, twelve years 
ago, we gave a net protection of 5 per cent in the clear on boots 
and shoes, while in this measure as it now reads we are giving 
practically 15 per cent. The proposition of 10 per cent on 
shoes made entirely of cowhide would be inconsequential, as 
almost no shoes of that variety are made. 

So, as a matter of fact, this measure would give to the shoe 
manufacturers 10 per cent more tariff than we proposed to 
give when the Dingley bill passed the Senate. 

On harness and saddlery the Dingley bill as it passed the 
Senate gave in the clear 25 per cent, while the present measure 
as it now reads gives 35 per cent, with the inconsequential ex- 
ception before mentioned as to shoes, when made of sole leather. 

In the Dingley bill as it passed the Senate we gave nothing 
in the clear for leather, the rate being the same on hides and 
leather, while this measure as it stands proposes to give on 
sole leather 5 per cent, and on all other leather 20 per cent, 
excepting split leather made of sole leather, Which is a minor 
quantity and which carries 74 per cent. So we would prac- 
tically raise all upper leather in this proposed bill 72 to 20 
per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that virtually we are greatly increasing 
the protection on boots and shoes, leather and harness. This 
has not looked like revision in the right direction. It is all at 
the expense of the cattle grower and farmer, who lose the last 
vestige of protection they have, while the shoe, leather, and 
harness men are doubled up as I have stated. 

But this is not the worst of it. No protection was necessary 
to the shoe and leather men, because if they could get free 
hides they were to give in return free shoes and free leather, 
according to statements which have been sent all over this 
country to farmers, stock raisers, and others; sent out in order 
to obtain support for the free-hides propaganda. 

It is true that it may be claimed that for several years all 
hides have come in free, excepting the heavy cattle hides weigh- 
ing 25 pounds or more green. The answer to this is that Con- 
gress did not intend, in passing the Dingley bill, that shoe men 
should have any such excessive measure of protection over the 
hide growers; but after the intended rates of duty had been 
collected for over a year, a contest was started over the India 
water-buffalo hides, and the importers, being successful in that 
contest, attacked the rate on hides of cattle and secured a tech- 
nical finding—and in my judgment a most erroneous one—that 
permitted the lighter hides to come in free. z 

But Congress is not accountable for that, and the extra pro- 
tection which they—the shoe men—got in fighting against the 
law and the intention of Congress was not theirs by any right 
except might, and it could have been and should have been 
abrogated or reduced long ago. But a disinclination to open up 
tariff matters prevailed and it was allowed to go on, but with 
the full expectation that it should be equitably adjusted when- 
ever another tariff revision should take place. Because the 
protestants wrongfully enjoyed this advantage for a long time 
is no reason why we should legislate that 25-pound cattle-hide 
wrong into the statutes, 

It is not an inviting prospect for me and others to return to 
the farming and cattle-raising districts and explain to all those 
thousands of people who received notices from boot and shoe, 
harness, saddlery, and leather men that the farmers could 
have free shoes, harness, and other leather goods if they would 
only consent to free hides, why this agreement was not car- 
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ried out. How shall I answer the inquiry -from these people, 
which will be: “ Why did you take the entire protective tariff 
off of hides at the instigation of these leather people, and then 
insist on bestowing upon them the benefits of a high protective 
tariff, even higher, proportionately, than was proposed in the 
Dingley bill, after the shoe and leather men had agreed that 
their product should also be free?” 

Then, again, in addition to this, it has later been given out 
broadcast throughout the land that the sacrifice of the duty 
on hides was to be made to bring about a lowering of duties 
shoes to 10 per cent, upper leather to 72 per cent, sole leather 
to 5 per cent, and harness to 20 per cent. The pending bill 
does not carry out this promise, excepting as to the one item 
of sole leather and as to the exceedingly few shoes and har- 
ness made chiefiy from sole leather. Farmers’ wives and babies 
do not wear cowhide shoes, nor does the average farmer himself. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WARREN. Not at all. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe the Senator makes his home at the 
Willard Hotel. During the controversy over this tariff bill 
has there been any organized effort on the part of the farmers? 
Have they sent a delegation to the Willard Hotel to look after 
their interests? 

Mr. WARREN. I know of none. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator know of other industries 
whose representatives were there day after day importuning 
Senators in their interest? And yet there was no one to look 
after the interests of the farmer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the hotel in which I live, and 
I think nearly all the other hotels, have been quite filled all this 
term with representatives of a certain interest; and that in- 
terest was to obtain the transfer of a dutiable article furnished 
by the farmer to the free list. It is reported, and I have no 
doubt that it is true, that there has been a very large sum of 
money—reported to be many hundred thousand dollars for 
attorneys’ fees, agents, lobbyists, clerks, stenographers, and in 
support of an elaborate literary and publicity bureau—expended 
in the necessary (7) expenses of that propaganda. It has been 
charged by that propaganda, it has been charged on this 
floor, it has been charged in the newspapers, that the beef 
packers were the ones who asked for the retention of this duty 
on hides. I want to say that I have never received a word in 
letters or in telegrams, by word of mouth, or in any other way, 
from anybody interested in any manner with the packers. I 
want to ask if there is a single man on this floor who has re- 
ceived any letters or telegrams or been subjected to importuni- 
ties from the packers, asking that the duty on hides might be 
retained? There has been none! 

Mr. PAGE. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. It is true that the live-stock men of the 
West have sent here a very capable and earnest man to repre- 
sent their interest so far as furnishing information to Senators 
and Members of the House was concerned; and that is all. 

Mr. President, we have in this bill before us—which I hope 
will be changed in some degree, and, in fact, it must be—a 
tariff of 15 per cent upon boots and shoes, of 35 per cent upon 
harness and saddlery, and of 5 to 20 per cent on leather, 
though hundreds and hundreds of manufacturers of all these 
articles came before the committee of the House, or have 
reached us through their publications, declaring that if they 
could have free hides they would neither ask nor need any 
protection whatever upon boots or shoes, upon leather, upon 
harness, or upon saddlery. 

Mr. President, as I have said, it is not an inviting prospect 
to me and to other Senators from Western States especially, and 
from farming States generally, to go home and face a con- 
stituency who have received by the thousand these circulars 
from the boot and shoe and leather men saying to them: 
“Petition your Senators, petition your Members of Congress 
to give us free hides, and we will give you free harness and 
free shoes and free leather goods of all descriptions.” What 
kind of a reply shall we make to the farmers who have re- 
ceived those kinds of communications when they ask us, 
“Why did you put this tariff upon boots and shoes and harness 
and leather when the manufacturers have been saying to us 
months and months beforehand that none was necessary?” 

It may be a subject of congratulation to those shoe men 
who came here with that protestation, and who have sent those 
circulars broadcast throughout the country, to say that they 
are enabled to go home with a generous benefaction for which 
they did not ask, and that the Congress had been liberal 
enough to accord to them from 5 per cent to 35 per cent pro- 
tection, for which they did not ask; but, Mr. President, when 
you face the worker, and especially the consumer, who must pay 


the same old prices—and, by the way, there is not a single 
promise that lower prices upon any of these leather goods will 
be given by the manufacturers or dealers—it is a different 
thing. It is all right, Mr. President, as to those localities that 
may be benefited by this benefaction; but I ask again, Where 
shall we come out in this equation when we undertake to ex- 
plain why we voted for and why we worked for a rate of 
tariff unasked for by the beneficiaries? 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that these talented men, these 
gifted men, these wealthy men, who have been able to support 
this large army of shoe and leather evangelists in the field 
and to carry on this literary bureau for the shoe and leather 
people, may spenk more eloquently than I; and I have here 
some of their communications, pretty well condensed, which I 
ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

East WEYMOUTH, Mass. 

We do not care for any duties on shoes whatever. We do not belleve 
that the manufacturers of New England fear any Europenn competition 
on the basis of free hides and free shoes. We certainly should welcome 
such a condition, for we believe we can put shoes into any part of 
Eur or the British Empire in competition with any country in the 


world of the same — 
We have within months placed our shoes in Paris and Germany. 


We certainly would like, if the West will give us free hides, to give 
them free shoes. 


STRONG & GARFIELD COMPANY, 
GEORGE STRONG, Treasurer. 


: BANGOR, ME. 
We are ectly will that the existi: duty should be removed, 
and we caw liek any flag on earth with free ace 

E. H. Buck & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Shoes now have less protection than most other manufactures, but 
if we can have all the materials used in making shoes free of tariff 
tax, I would not object to putting shoes on the free list. 


W. B. RICE, 
Of Rice & Hutchins. 


RANDOLPH, MASS. 
We certainly would be in favor of having the duty removed, if In 
return we could get hides placed on the free list. The fact that shoe 
manufacturers can sell in the foreign markets is sufficient proof that 
we have nothing to fear in the competitive line. 
à RICHARDS & BRENNAN. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I notice that the avowals are 
very plain. They say they can “lick any country on earth” if 
they can have free hides; and if they can they will concede 
free shoes and free harness and free saddles and free leather. 
Then why extend to such an enterprising leader as the man 
who wrote a letter such as has been read protection for which 
he does not ask? I have here a letter which was addressed 
to me personally, which I ask the Secretary to read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Tue WOLFE BROTHERS SHOE COMPANY, 


Columbus, Ohio, March 29, 1909. 
Senator Francis E. Warren, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the 
country we urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list. 

The American shoe manufacturer needs no protection. With free hides 
and cheap raw material the American shoemaker can shoe the world. 

Very respectfully, 
THE WOLFE BROTHERS 
R. F. WOLFE, Presiden 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this writer, who proposes to 
“ shoe the world,” asks no odds of Congress. I will ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Dick], whom I see at my 
right, whether this man, R. F. Wolfe, the president of the 
Wolfe Brothers Shoe Company, is a representative boot and 
shoe man? 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, Mr. Wolfe is a representative 
boot and shoe man. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator, if he will not consider 
it impertinent, going to another subject for a moment, whether 
the State of Ohio is prepared to accept this doctrine, this new 
shibboleth of free raw material? 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, no State in the Union is more de- 
voted to the policy of protection than is Ohio. Ohio does not 
possess great herds; she does not mine iron ore; she does not 
have great forests of lumber; but she is against the policy of 
free raw materials; she realizes that in the doctrine of free 
raw materials lies the greatest menace to the protective policy. 
Our manufacturers, with few exceptions, realize that free raw 
materials can bring but one ultimate result; and that is free 
manufactures, ‘The letter which the Senator from Wyoming 
has had read, in my judgment, does not represent in any con- 
siderable degree the sentiment of the people of Ohio, but rather 
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the selfish purpose of a short sighted manufacturer. Ohio 
accords to every State, and to every section, and to every in- 
dustry, the same protection she asks for those industries within 
her boundaries. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance, whether this late doc- 
trine of free raw materials, which in certain quarters seems to 
be advanced and entertained, is one which he thinks the Re- 
publican party should accept and follow? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I know of no Republicans and 
no protectionists who are in favor of the doctrine of free raw 
materials as understood by Mr. Mills and Mr. Cleveland and 
the gentlemen who were associated with them in the promulga- 
tion of that doctrine. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, so far as any Republican may in- 
dulge—— 

Mr. BAILEY. They believe in applying it in spots—that is 
all—as is illustrated by this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I then understand from the 
Senator from Rhode Island that whenever a Republican who 
terms himself such advances this idea of free raw material, 
he is doing so without the sanction of his party. I want to 
say, since the Senator from Texas [Mr. Bax] is in the 
Chamber and has just spoken, that he has several times very 
frankly and manfully stated the position of himself and those 
Democrats who think with him as favoring a tariff on raw 
materials, so called, so long as we protect the manufactured ar- 
ticles made therefrom. Am I right? 

Mr. BAILEY. Of course the Senator 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Wyoming, to be entirely 
accurate, should say that I do not believe in protecting 
either 

Mr. WARREN. That is understood. 

Mr. BAILEY. But I believe in compelling each to contribute 
its fair proportion to the support of the Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Whether it be a protective tariff or a reve- 
nue tariff. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. Now, to return a moment to our enterprising 
friends who want free shoes and free leather and free harness 
and free saddles. I have here a very specific statement headed 
“In the matter of free hides,’ and addressed “To the honor- 
able the Senators of the United States.“ It purports to be 
issued by the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, which seems to have a president, 5 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secretary, and an executive com- 
mittee of 24 members, the names of all of whom are attached 
to this pamphlet. Their publication expresses the opinion, the 
judgment, and the desire of their association; that is to say, as 
to boots and shoes. I ask the Secretary to read the extract 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. (Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


All we ask is a free field and no favor, either in our own or in for- 
eign markets. Take away the duties that prevent us from obtaini 
leather at the same prices paid by our foreign competitors and we wi 
not only hold our own markets, with or without a duty on shoes, but 
we Aan invade foreign markets at good wages to our boot and shoe 
workers. 


Mr. WARREN. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, we are 
forcing upon this association 15 per cent upon the kind of boots 
and shoes its members manufacture, although they declare it 
unnecessary, and the farmer is asked to give up his 15 per cent 
protection upon heavy hides, although the farmer does not ask 
to give it up, but declares it is necessary for him to retain it. 

Mr. President, in the same line I send to the desk a communi- 
cation, which was a private letter to a distinguished Senator of 
this body on the other side of the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
anniba 0. . 
Hon. W. J. STONE, os e 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sm: We acknowled e of your favor of the 15th, and 
note your question as to placing shoes on the free list. We see no 
reason why shoes should not be placed on the free list if hides are, as 
zs are certain tbat America can compete with any other nation in any 
ne. ~ 
Thanking you for the consideration you have given our letter, and 
. you will be able to vote as we have suggested, we remain, 


ours, trul 
75 7: HANNIBAL SHOE COMPANY, 
THOMAS J, COUSINS, President, 


Mr. WARREN. This company sees no reason why boots and 
shoes should go on the dutiable list if hides are free, and yet we 
insist on forcing upon this concern protection on its shoes, while 
we sandbag the farmer by taking from him all the protection he 
has on hides. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 5 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming whether he believes that the doctrine set forth 
in those communications can be realized on? For instance, 
while we might lower our duties on boots and shoes and we 
might lower the duty—in fact, take it all off of leather—I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming how the shoe 
manufacturers of our country are to get their shoes into Ger- 
many over a tariff wall higher than our own? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am leaving the shoe men 
to take care of Germany as they may find it convenient for 
them to do. I am taking the shoe men at their word. They 
came to this Congress and asked for certain legislation, and 
they offered certain things as their part of the bargain; and 
when they got that which they requested of Congress, then 
they repudiated their part of the bargain and asked us to give 
them something which they did not need and did not originally 
ask for. . 8 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I think I under- 
stand the attitude of the Senator from Wyoming, but I make it 
distinctly and emphatically clear upon this point that it is per- 
fectly idle for us to strike down the duty upon any manufac- 
tured product, in the making of which thousands of American 
citizens are employed at good wages, and give to foreigners, 
who maintain a higher tariff than our own, an exclusive market 
for their products within their own country, and give them an 
unrestricted opportunity here. 

Mr. WARREN. And, Mr. President, it is just as idle and it 


| is just as wicked and it is just as bad in every respect to strike 


down the workmen who are engaged with the farmer in raising 
certain supplies which go into the manufacture of shoes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. One moment. I voted with the Senator from 
Michigan to put a fair and reasonable tariff upon boots and 
shoes and all leather goods; and I voted also to put a tariff 
upon the product of the farmer, the hides of cattle; and in doing 
that, in my judgment, Mr. President, I at least was consistent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, I am frank to con- 
fess that I do not desire to make it easy for any American citi- 
zen to wear foreign-made shoes. I much prefer that they would 
patronize our own producers and manufacturers. The simile 
of the Senator from Wyoming is not quite accurate. While 
every great commercial country in the world maintains a tariff 
upon manufactured leather and upon boots and shoes, there is 
scarcely a commercial country of any prominence on the globe 
that maintains a tariff upon hides. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
Michigan proposes to tell this Congress and this people that 
he knows more about the boot and shoe business and the leather 
business than the boot and shoe and leather men themselves 
know; but I am taking the word of the men who, I believe, 
ought to know whether they need a tariff or not; and we have 
their declaration that they can go into Germany and that they 
can go into any other country on earth without any tariff upon 
their product, if they have free hides. Does the Senator deny 
that? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Germany has already taken posses- 
sion in large part 

Mr. WARREN. Of the boot and shoe business? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Of one of the greatest industrial 
markets tributary to our own country. We are not selling our 
boots and shoes in South America; Germany is. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Because we haye not got the ships in 
which to send them. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No; we have neither the ships in 
which to send them, nor can we produce them as cheaply for 
exportation, seemingly. I do not desire to drive out of the 
shoe factories of our country American labor into other walks 
of employment, or no employment, merely that some shoe manu- 
facturer may try out a dream of his own. 

We know very well that it is wisdom for our people to wear 
American-made products. The Senator from Wyoming has 
always contended for that, and I do not believe that even now 
he would strike at this industry with the idea of crippling it in 
any way; but it seems to me that we are taking very desperate 
chances when we are tearing down every barrier against 
cheaper products from Europe and making it easier for them to 
sell their products here, 
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I have listened during this debate over and over again to the 
statement that we should have such protection as would meas- 
ure the difference between the cost of our products and the 
cost of European products. Why, Mr. President, you would 
have to regulate and readjust your tariff almost every twenty- 
four hours if you based it upon any such whimsical proposition 


as that. I took up last night the report, which is now in the 
hands of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLavrry], of the 
various boards of trade in Germany, and I find there is just as 
much difference of opinion among the German boards of trade 
as to what it costs to produce an article there as there is differ- 
ence of opinion among our people as to what it costs to produce 
an article there, R 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator does himself jus- 
tice in his desire to protect the working people, but he does 
himself injustice and he does me injustice when he thinks I 
undertake to strike down any industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think the Senator does. 

Mr. WARREN. But, Mr. President, I am one of those who 
is willing to take the word of the men who have spent their 
lives in manufacturing a product. I am willing to take their 
word as to whether they need protection or not; but I am not 
willing, through any fad, through any hidebound idea of pro- 
tection that men must have it, whether they want it or not, to 
force down the throats of certain people in this country who are 
engaged in the manufacturing business a benefit which they 
say they do not need. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. President, if the Senator 

Mr. WARREN. One moment. That is not the worst of it. 
The Senator stands in his place and asks me to indorse the 
idea of striking down the farmer, taking the only thing that he 
has—15 per cent duty upon hides weighing 25 pounds or more— 
in order that the shoe men may get into Germany with their 
product, when they themselves say that they can shoe the 
world—that they can “lick the world,” in their own words—if 
you give them free hides. Yet it is proposed to take away 
from the farmer the 15 per cent duty on hides and ask of him 
the only sacrifice—for there is not another instance in this en- 
tire bill where a product, a highly protected product, or even 
one with medium protection, is put upon the free list—to take 
away from the farmer the duty on a product that it takes from 
three years to five years to mature, a hide that weighs 25 
pounds. The farmer says that he does need that protection; 
but you take it from him notwithstanding the fact that his 
workmen must go without any protection; drive him, if you 
please, to employ Chinamen, Indians, and others, because he has 
no protection upon his product and is unable to hire white men, 
in order that a little group of manufacturers down near the 
Atlantic Ocean may receive a tariff benefit which they them- 
selves have said they do not need. That is the doctrine of the 
Senator from Michigan as he has expressed himself here. 

Mr. President, right here let me say that recently there was 
a little symposium in Boston over beyond the Hudson River 
among the men interested in securing free hides. They con- 
gratulated each other upon the success of their free-hide prop- 
aganda, and incidentally, I suppose, levied another assessment 
to settle balances due on lobbying expenses. They testified, 
each one as he was summoned, as to what effect this great 
achievement of robbing the farmer to the benefit of the shoe- 
maker would have. Here is the testimony of one who, they 
say, is the greatést leather manufacturer in the country. I 
ask the Secretary to read the portion marked with red lines, 
and I hope Senators will note carefully what is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SETTLEMENT THE BIG THING. 


One of the highest officials and best-informed members of the Boston 
Shoe and Leather Association is of the opinion that in the long run 
there will not be any at reduction in the price of hides, and that 
the great advantage is that the tariff question seems to be settled, with- 
out reference to the “how” of the settlement. 

“ Foreign hides have been soning into the country at a duty of 15 
er cent,” he said. That is, a hide at 20 cents would have to pay a 
uty of 3 cents a pound. Now, you might figure that the 3 cents was 

going to come off the cost of the hide to the importer; that is, that 
the tanner was going to save that 3 cents. 

“This will not be the case. These hides will be advanced on the 
foreign market from 2 to 2} cents, and therefore a large part of the 
hides that are landed here will come in at about the same old — 
In other words the foreigner wants part of this 3 cents instead of 
giving it to the tanner. It is by this line of reasoning that I reach 

conclusion that in the long run there will be no great reduction in 
the price of hides.” 


Mr. WARREN. So, Mr. President, in this Boston tea party 
of congratulation among shoe and leather men, they freely ad- 
mitted that the effect of this legislation is to take away every 
scrap of the benefit of the tariff from the farmer in the line of 


hides, to take away from this Government three millions and 
more of revenue, and give it to whom? Do what with it? 
Why, give the most of it to people in other countries, such as 
Argentina, which the talented Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
Suira] has quoted as being a country that does not buy our 
boots and shoes and other products—give to that country, if 
you please, this 15 per cent that the farmer has had, or, I 
should say from that reading, about five-sixths of it, while the 
other one-sixth of it goes down into the jeans of the shoe 
manufacturers; that is all. So, Mr. President, for the little 
paltry one-sixth of what the protective tariff on hides would 
yield, and out of which the tanner and manufacturer can get 
this infinitesimal benefit, they would slaughter not only all the 
farmers of the country, but they would debauch the Treasury 
of the United States itself, and take the $3,000,000 or more 
which could be collected annually from importations of hides. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 

Mr. DICK. And may I suggest to the Senator from Wyoming 
that when we had hides on the free list it did not increase our 
exportations of boots and shoes to South American countries? 

Mr. WARREN. Nor did it lower the price on a single 
article in the boot and shoe line; and it is now admitted by 
everyone—no one, I think, here or elsewhere will say that they 
expect to buy a harness or a saddle or a boot or a shoe for a 
single penny less hereafter because of the removal of the 15 per 
cent tariff upon hides. 

But the hour is slipping by. I have here some hundred more 
of these little gems in which the shoemakers propose to “lick 
the world” and take possession of Germany and Great Britain 
and all the other markets if they only can have free hides, and 
I will ask permission that I may insert these gems in my re- 
marks and pass on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 


nted. 

Mr. DIXON. I hope the Senator from Wyoming will not 
discontinue the reading of these letters. I think they are very 
instructive, and I think some Members of the Senate at least 
ought to hear them at this time. I hope he will continue to 
have the clerk read. 

Mr. WARREN. I think I shall have to ask to print some of 
them. I will have, perhaps, one or two more read here, to give 
the general flayor. I have not intended to present many of the 
great numbers which have been written. à 

Mr. DICK. Have them printed. 

Mr. WARREN. I will haye them printed in my remarks a 
little further on, after I haye made some observations. 

It bas been said that cattle hides are controlled by the beef 
packers, and that the packers are a great trust. Here we have 
evidence all the way through that the leather business has been 
in the hands of two or three great trusts (about to be merged 
into one) for many a year—many a year before we ever heard 
of the packers tanning hides. Here is the testimony of one of 
the faithful—a shoe and leather man. He says: 


Leather to a args extent is controlled by trusts. Our shoe ma- 
chinery is controlled exclusively by a trust. 


And in the newspaper, which is the Boston Herald, a part 
of which I haye sent to the desk, will be found the information 
that very soon we will have a trust that will not only take in 
all the leather manufacturers, but all this shoe machinery 
itself, forming a trust which in its breadth of scope and ambi- 
tion, if it is consummated, will make the steel trust, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and the packers of Chicago look smaller than 
the new Lincoln pennies. z 

I have here among my papers the testimony of a Mr, Jones, 
who graced us with his company for a large portion of this 
session—and he was always welcome—in which he says, among 
other things, that a certain periodical in the interest of free 
hides sent out many hundred inquiries privately to boot and 
shoe and leather men, asking them if they were willing to ac- 
cept free boots and shoes, free harness and leather, and so 
forth, provided they could have free hides. 

He gives as the result, out of replies received from shoe men 
and tanners only 64 answered “No.” The rest, without any 
reservation whatever, said they were ready and willing and 
anxious to have the tariff abrogated entirely if they.could have 
free hides. 

Mr. President, I will here insert the testimony of other shoe 
and leather men, according to permission given me a moment 
ago. 

First comes ex-Governor Douglas, of Massachusetts, as late 
as May 21, 1909, a little over two months ago, and contributes 
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the following at the end of a long argument in favor of free 
hides, free shoes, and free leather: 
In 3 I wish to say that I hold somewhat different opinions 


from those held by some other shoe manufacturers. I am not afraid 
of free shoes if I can have free hides and free leather. I would gladly 
swap any doubtful benefit from the duty on shoes for the certain bene- 
fits of free hides and leather. 

This proposed law gives Mr. Douglas the free hides he desires, 
but there the indulgence of his wishes ceases, because we force 
a protective tariff upon sole leather and other leather and upon 
boots and shoes, It seems that Governor Douglas must have 
been solicited to change his opinion, but he adheres to it, for 
in a later letter—a personal letter to a United States Senator— 
he adds the following: 

I might say in a few words that I have seen no reason since those 
speeches were made to change my position in the slightest. On the 
contrary, I am more strongly convinced now than ever before on 
those subjects. We have more competition among manufacturers of 
boots and shoes in our own country than we could possibly have at 


the hands of foreign competitors. 
I am strongly of the opinion that a tariff on boots and shoes, with 
the idea of “ protection,” is a farce in every respect. Give us free 


hides and free sole leather and we will capture the markets of the 
whole world for our boots and shoes. 

And still we force Governor Douglas to have a tariff on 
leather, boots and shoes, and harness and saddlery, while the 
farmer is strippped of his 15 per cent protection on hides. 

Then we have a recent communication from Mr. Hanan, 
president of the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the form of a letter sent to Senators, in which we 
find the following: 

Ours is the only industry that is honest enough to acknowledge 
that the time is nearing when it can compete with the world, standin: 
upon the merits of its product, if our legislators would give it bu 
2 3 and that half a chance is the removal of the tariff 

It is true that Mr. Hanan plays the soft pedal a little here, 
because by this time he is already advised by the House bill 
that it is proposed not only to remove the duty on the cattle 
hides of the farmer, but to give a high duty nevertheless to 
leather and boots and shoes. Yet the same boast is there, that 
they can compete with the world, standing upon their merits, 
without aid of protection; and yet we force this overworked 
officer of an association to submit to having forced upon him 
an unasked-for tariff on boots and shoes. 

In another personal appeal from this same officer we find 
the following: 

The policy of the western and southern farmers in advocating a 
duty on hides is a mistaken one, as it is gradually driving the South 
American countries out of the hide business into the raising of crops. 
While conversing recently with a naval officer, who for a number of 
years had been stationed in one of the South American cities, he told 
me that since a duty had been placed on hides, many men in these 
countries were quitting the hide and cattle business and going into the 
business of raising wheat. 

So, Mr. President, it seems that the raising of hides is a 
business, and can be and is affected by the tariff on hides, for 
this man who is acknowledged to be high up in information 
regarding everything pertaining to hides, leather, the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes, and so forth, maintains that when we 
protected our farmers in the United States by only a 15 per 
cent tariff on heavy hides alone, and our business in cattle 
grew and increased in consequence, we thereby gradually drove 
out of the South American countries the hide business, and 
the growers there turned their attention to raising wheat and 
other crops. 

What, then, may I ask Mr. Hanan—and my fellow-Senators 
who may differ with me upon this tariff question—what, then, 
will be the fate of the growers in America, for Mr. Hanan 
recognizes that there is a hide business, and that it can be in- 
‘ereased or decreased—in fact, he speaks of its having been 
driven out of a country because of the failure to levy a tariff. 

And so we are going to force the farmers in this country to 
turn their attention to other business and quit the hide-raising 
business because of removal of the duty, but go on paying the 
high prices for boots and shoes, harness, and so forth, because 
of an increasing protective tariff upon them which the manu- 
facturers neither asked nor expected, while the farmer pockets 
his losses and sees his business go glimmering. 

Mr. President, if we are to distribute gifts, why not extend 
some of our benefactions to our worthy farmers, rather than 
give them unasked to our leather and boot and shoe friends? 

Now, let me quote from some of the witnesses who appeared 
before the House committee. I will refer to only a few of them, 
leaving many more unquoted whose testimony was of similar 
import. 

Mr. Milton S. Florsheim, manufacturer of shoes—who has 
given us much of his time this last year and sent us any amount 
of literature—suggests the following to the House committee: 


Should you conelude to take the awg entirely of of shoes it ht 
bo well to investigate the advisability of lowering the schedule aa tees 


articles which must be used in making a pair of shoes—t. e., thread, 
nite, etc, but by leaving the duty on shoes at a nominal figure, 
5 to 10 per cent, it would be unnecessary to touch the present schedules 
on those articles unless your committee should deem it advisable for 
the general welfare of the public. 


He, it seems, expected Congress to make shoes free if hides 
were free, and so he modestly suggests the advisability of taking 
off a little from thread, shellac, and so forth, but generously 
says that if the duty on shoes is made nominal—say 5 to 10 
per cent—no other articles entering into the manufacture of 
shoes need be carried to the free list excepting hides. Of 
course, the 15 per cent reduction on hides makes no difference, 
since it is merely the farmer who raises them, and nowadays he 
has few if any friends, so the leather and boot and shoe men 
think. 

Here is a telegram sent to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House by the manufacturers of Sorosis 
3 Lynn, Mass., November 23. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. O.: 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women's fine shoes in the 
world, the Sorosis Shoe Company desires to go on record as declaring 
the present tariff on such shoes as we manufacture wholly unnecessary 
to our success and a distinct injustice to the consuming public. We 
favor the complete abolition of this tariff, welcoming the competition 
of the world. We should be glad, at the convenience of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to present arguments for the removal of the duty 
on boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

A. E. LITTLE & Co. 

It is a “distinct injustice” to consumers, this man says, to 
place any tariff on boots and shoes. 

Along the same line of thought is the testimony of Mr. Henry 
J. Macfarland, a manufacturer of boots and shoes, from whose 
statement I read the following: 


Mr. CLARK. Are you in accord with taking the tariff off of leather? 

Mr. MACFARLAND. L am, sir; absolutely. 

Mr. CLARK. And boots and shoes? 

Mr, MACFARLAND. I am not an exporter. The exporters have a dif- 
ferent opinion from what I hold. I believe that this country can 
manufacture shoes in competition with any country on earth. 

Mr. CLank. That is all. 

Mr. MACFARLAND. I think the skilled labor here is such that we can 
compete, and successfully compete, with any country. x 

* s 0 e + = J 

Mr. RANDELL. You say that the manufacturers of shoes in this coun- 
try can compete with those of any country in the world, in your opin- 
ion. You mean in the markets of the world, do you? 

Mr. MACFaRLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RANDELL. You do not just confine that to this country, the 
home market, but you mean the markets of the werld? 

Mr. MACFARLAND. I mean the skill with which shoes are manufac- 
tured ; the skilled workmen of this country can overcome the handicap 
of the peice ot foreign labor. 

— 05 ELL. And enable you to meet them in the markets of the 
wor 

Mr. MACFARLAND. Meet them anywhere. 

10 8 Then, of course, any duty would be a gratuity and a 
un 

Mr. MACFARLAND. My position is that we do not want any 2 
There is a difference of opinion on that. No two men ever thought 
alike; but I have always —— in favor of free raw material. 

Mr. RANDELL. You have thought of this matter, and your deliberate 
judgment is that the shoe trade does not need any protection advan- 
tage; that it already has the advantage of the world? 

r. MACFARLAND. That is my position exactly. 

Then comes Mr. John W. Craddock, manufacturer of shoes, 
from whose statement I quote the following: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask you a question? You would prefer to 
have the leather trade 5 free it you could get free hides, rather 
than stand existing conditions 

Mr. Crappock. Certainly. A 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It would improve your trade conditions for us to 
give you free hides and give free competition with the world? 

Mr. (CRADDOCK. That is absolutely apparent; yes. S 5 

> Ld $ 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. I think zs might as well say the same thing 
concerning the manufacture of shoes. 

3 DOCK. We do not ask for any protection. 
like it is on cotton. 


Then, we have a little story contributed by Charles H. Jones, 
representing the New England Shoe and Leather Association. 
His business has been largely in Washington for several months 
of late, and, as I have said before, he has been a most welcome 
visitor. He says: 


At that time—this was early in the spring of 1903—the Commercial 
Bulletin, of Boston, sent out to all the shoe and leather manufacturers 
in that section of the country the following inquiry: “If hides are 
made free, will you consent to have your products free?” 

They sent this inquiry to all manufacturers and tanners in that sec- 
tion of the country, and, as far as I know, elsewhere in the country, 
and they received from 375 shoe manufacturers and 40 tanners an 
answer. Of the 375 replies received from shoe manufacturers, 311 
were in the affirmative without any qualification, 2 added a proviso 
if all materials used in the manufacture were put on the free list, 
and 64 answered no. You understand this proposition was, “If hides 
are made free, will re consent to have your products free?” That 
was the result of that polling, and that was probably the most complete 
pg ans made to the feeling of shoe manufacturers on 

question, 


So here you have in a nutshell, in this one item, the testimony 
of 375 shoe manufacturers and 40 tanners, 311 of whom said 


It is very much 
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that if they could have free hides they wanted no tariff on 
leather or boots and shoes; 2 more said the same, except that 
they wanted the other materials used in manufacture put on 
the free list; and only 64 out of these 415 tanners and shoe 
manufacturers spoke for any kind of protection on leather and 
boots and shoes if they could have free hides. 

And yet we are forcing upon this large number of manufac- 
turers, who are willing that their products shall go upon the 
free list, a duty on boots and shoes and on leather, and they, 
the 351 manufacturers, must accept it, as well as the 64 others 
who differ with them. 

The following further statement occurs in Mr. Jones's testi- 
mony: ~ 


Mr. CLARK. Did I not ask the question direct, if you could not get a 
tariff off of hides any other way, that while you would rather keep this 
i par cent or 5 per cent, as the case may be, on shoes, you would giye 

all u 


7 
Mr. Jones, I said personally I would be glad to. Personally, I be- 
lieve myself—and I am not speaking for or representing the trade, 
because that is not the opinion of the trade—but representing myself 
2 as a manufacturer, I should be perfectly Willing, or, rather, 
should very glad, to make that exchange. 


It seems that in this report the leather men agreed with the 
boot and shoe manufacturers, and we find many others who 
specifically state the same. Mr. Leas, of Leas & MeVitty, very 
large manufacturers of oak sole leather, while a little coy and 
3 in his hearing before the House committee, testified 
as follows: 


Mr. Cockran. Would you, as a manufacturer of sole leather, be con- 
3 — ey haye your product put upon the free list if you were given free 

es 
11 Ae Leas. Yes; I should say I was, to come to that question posi- 

vely. 

OF * * * e $ $ 
Mr. CLank. You are willing to have leather on the free list, alon; 
with the hides? ER f s 

Mr. Leas. Yes. I simply want the tanners of America to be put on 
a par with those of other nations, and that all the hides used in Amer- 
ica should be tanned in America, so that 

Mr. CLARK. There is no dispute about that; but I want a definite 
statement whether leather should go on the free list if hides go on. 

Mr. Leas. If it is necessary. 

Mr. CLARK, Take out that qualification, now, and we will be getting 
together. preventer] 

r. GAINES. Mr. Leas, you aha age yourself, or other tanners? 
Mr. Leas. I am from Philadelphia, and I represent the Philadelphia 
oak tanners. 

Mr. Garnes. What do we understand? Do we understand that you 
want the duty on hides removed? Are you willing to have the leather 
of the kind you and those you represent make placed upon the free list? 

Mr. Leas. Yes; I said I was. 


And still, Mr. President, we are insisting that Mr. Leas must 
take his duty on heavy sole leather and on thin leather, if he 
tans any, notwithstanding he says he does not want it, and the 
farmer in the meantime is in a stand-and-deliver attitude. His 
cattle hides go free; his leather, harness, boots and shoes, and 
so forth, carry an uncalled for protective tariff. 


Another testimonial from a tanning concern reads as follows: 
NorwicH, CONN. 
We are perfectly willing, and think it to the advantage of tanners 
and shoe manufacturers, if the duty on hides and leather were taken 
off, for the following reasons: We have the advantage of cheaper tan- 
ning materials, better machinery, and better workmen, who do turn 
out a great deal more work and better work than is done in foreign 
countries. and can therefore produce leather cheaper, even at higher 
wages. This statement is proven by our large exports of leather. 
elative to boots and shoes, would say that large quantities of these 
are exported yearly, and the amount could be greatly increased if the 
manufacturers of the above would make them to suit the requirements 
of the foreign customers as to style and packing of goods. 
Trust the movement to put hides and leather on the free list will 


succeed. n 
x ULMER LEATHER CO., 
By FRANK ULMER. 


Now comes Mr. Elisha W. Cobb, a manufacturer of heavy 
leather, who testifies as follows : 


Mr. BOUTELL. Mr. Cobb, I would like to ask you one or two questions. 
As I understood your statement a moment ago, which met with very 
generous applause, either from the ultimate consumer or the manufac- 
turer of shoes—I was utterly unable to determine which—it was that 
you were in favor of putting hides on the free list? 

Mr. Cops. As it strikes me, I think the tanning industry in this 
country can take care of themselves if we can buy our raw material, as 
well as other peonle, in other countries. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Personally, you would not object to putting leather on 
the free list? 

Mr. Coss. Personally, no, sir. 


He is followed by Mr. Edward P. Alexander, representing the 
Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Association, who makes the 
following statement: 


Mr. Unperwoop. Let me ask you a question, so that I may thoroughly 
understand you. Representing per business as a manufacturer of 
belting, if Congress saw proper to put hides on the free list, you will 


be entirely sa ed to have every duty removed that protects your 
industry? 
Mr. ÄLEXANDER, Personally, I should say yes. 


Mr. H. N. Hill, president of the National Association of 
Sant and Enameled Leather Manufacturers, testified as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. And you would be perfectly willing to have free 
leather, so far as you are concerned, if you have free leather in the 


markets of the world? 

Mr. IIILL. So far as I am personally concerned. I do not think there 
is any limit to our business excepting the sky if we were allowed free 
raw materials under those conditions. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Jones, whom I have already introduced, makes complaint 
as follows: 

Leather to a great extent is controlled by trusts. Our shoe machinery 
is controlled exclusively by a trust. 

And yet Mr. Jones and all the others want to have free 
hides, free leather, and so forth, because of an alleged meat 
trust. Ah, yes, Mr. President, it is a very catchy procedure to 
trade on the ill repute of some great concern or concerns; and 
while these men admit, and we know by the records that there 
are great leather trusts and tanning trusts, that all of the boot 
and shoe machinery is held by one of the most ironclad, dog- 
matic, and oppressive trusts known, yet these trusts are sup- 
posed to be not subjects of censure or condemnation of any 
kind; but the farmers of the country must be outraged, and the 
legitimate protection on their product must be remoyed, because, 
forsooth, a little over one-quarter—not one-third—of this par- 
ticular product (cattle) is slaughtered by the packers, and 
only 7 per cent of all the hides tanned in this country are 
tanned by the packers all together, in their own tanneries and 
under contract with other tanneries, 

Having quoted from beot and shoe men and tanners, we 
come now to the wholesale saddle and harness people, and Mr. 
Charles Kiper, representing the Wholesale Saddlery Associa- 
tion of the United States, testifies as follows: 

Mr. Unperwoop. If the duty is taken off of hides, and you have free 
hides, would it be satisfactory to your business to take the duty off of 
saddles and saddlery leather in your business? 

Mr. Kirn. So far as the great majority of the goods are concerned, 
95 per cent or more of the goods that are made by the American manu- 
facturers of harness and sa me; I should say that the removal or the 
retention of the duty would make absolutely no diference whatsoever. 
That is for the reason that the great bulk—I am safe in saying more 
than 95 per cent—of the goods made by the American manufacturers 
is not made abroad, mainly for the reason that the styles and classes 
of goods that are used by our consuming masses, such as the farmer 
and the ranchman, are not made in Europe. ° * There are 
some of those goods imported, but those goods are—oh, I might say less 
than 1 per cent, or not to exceed 2 per cent, of the total business of 
the country. They are usually purchased not by the masses, but by the 
class of people who are wealthy, and who are willing to pay the price; 
and I believe that the removal of the duty would not stimulate the 
demand at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then you regard that portion of the duty as purely 
a matter of revenue? 

Mr. KIPER. That is a matter of revenue, and I should say that that 
was more of a luxury than a necessity. 

Mr. Unperwoop. That is to be considered from the revenue stand- 

aa — the bill, and not from the standpoint of protecting your 
ndustr; 

Mr. Kiper. Not in the least. I am safe in saying that we American 
manufacturers haye nothing to fear from European competition on the 
great bulk of the goods that we make. The duty that now exists is 
merely a nominal affair, anyway, and cuts no figure whatsoever. 

Mr. Unpgerwoop. So that if you get free hides you will be perfectly 
satisfied with whatever else is done with the bill? 

Mr. Kiper. My opinion is that the restoring of hides to the free list 
would be a benefit to the consuming masses who buy our goods. We 
ask for no protection on the bulk of the goods that we make, with the 
exception, as I say, of those exceptional articles. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There are just a few foreign saddles and bridles 
imported? 

Mr. KIPER. Yes. 

And so I might go on quoting from many hundreds more, all 
alike substantially; in fact, there is a long list of persons who 
might be quoted, whose statements appeared in a periodical 
publication a year or two ago. I will not mention them now 
or quote from their statements. It is tiresome, and I will not 
dwell further on that line. 

I have produced evidence enough from the shoe and leather 
manufacturers themselves to prove the point that no duty at 
all is necessary on boots and shoes, leather and harness, if 
hides are free, and therefore this bill exceeds from 5 to 20 per 
cent on the different articles the duty the manufacturers of 
those articles have said was sufficient. 

Mr. President, it is bad policy to thus debauch these mann- 
facturers, giving them a measure of protection which they do 
not ask for and at the expense of the farmers, who have asked 
for a retention of all or a part of their present duty on hides 
in case the manufacturers of shoes and leather should have 
protection on their product. The farmers would be and are 
willing that hides should be on the free list if leather, harness, 
shoes, and other manufactures of leather should be free, as 
proposed by the shoe and leather men themselves. 

I am willing to give those men a tariff on boots and shoes, on 
harness and on saddles, if they need it, and I have so voted 
here; but when they undertake to raise the black flag of free 
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raw materials and undertake to inculcate a heresy into the body 
politic, then it is time for us to pause and see whether we, as a 
party, are for free raw materials or not. 

Mr. President, I want to ask that stand-pat Republican, the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr], a question. 
There has been a great deal of talk and a great many state- 
ments in the newspapers about the demand for free raw ma- 
terial. It is said that there is such a growing demand that we 
ought to meet it and make raw materials free. I do not believe 
the Senator espouses that idea; but I should like an avowal 
from him whether he does or does not. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not, sir. Most emphatically I do not, 
There is no such thing as raw material. 

Mr. WARREN. I see the veteran Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] in front of me. I only desire to ask him 
if he is ready to say that we ought to make the farmers’ prod- 
ucts “free raw materials?” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I did not intend to be 
drawn into this discussion at all. I am so completely satu- 
rated with the oratory of others that I thought I would keep 
quiet. But I am pleased to answer the interrogatory of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

For more than thirty years I have been, to the best of my 
ability, saying to the people of my State and some other States 
that the doctrine of free raw materials was a fallacy which the 
Republican party could not afford to adopt. Twenty-two —.— 
ago it was my privilege to make in the House of Representativ 
some observations on the tariff, where I treated the subject of 
raw materials to some extent, and fifteen years ago in this 
Chamber I spoke on the tariff to a greater length possibly than 
I ought to have done, and I recall the fact that I made some 
mention of the free raw material doctrine in that speech. I 
chance to have that in my desk, and I will read one 
paragraph of what I said on that subject at that time. It was 
in these words: 


For several years they have been cry for free raw materials.” 
FWW lt capture the markets of the 
wo = 
They have, indeed, never “Apparently forget that the moment labor has 
by raw materials. They ap) tly forget that the moment 
been upon an ap ic that moment it ceases to be raw material 
and becomes somebody's finished 
Wool is the farmer's a reduct as soon as it is cli 
the sheep; but it is then manufacturer's raw mate When 
he has woven it into clothe ft is his 1 finished product; but itis is wr 
the tallor's raw material. t are raw materials? 
materials just as we find them nature, before any labor whatever 
has been expended upon them—such as iron ore or coal in the moun- 
= or 8 trees in ond —— 
ow, the f 


trader wan aggrieved bec — es 
a KRA —.— — Gt sit 0 be 
a 
9 = his wool from 3 or Au coal from 
Nova Scotia; his lead from Mexico; his tin from Wale gpl rather 
than, by the’ help of a protective tariff, dev these es from 


our own native resources. 


— — 
Tents {he reduction of the wages of onr own wori 

Mr. President, that answers the Senator’s G and I 
will say to him that I stand by that doctrine to-day just as 
firmly as I stood by it fifteen years ago. 

As a protectionist I voted against putting so-called raw ma- 
terials on the free list during the consideration of this bill, 
and notwithstanding I was in opposition to a tremendous senti- 
ment in my own State, I voted to retain hides on the dutiable 
list, believing that the western farmers had a right to de- 
mand that at our hands. 

Mr. WARREN. I thank the Senator. 0 
farmer friend, the eloquent Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLEIVER], 
and I will ask him whether he is ready with his ideas of lower 
tariff, which no doubt are proper, to initiate a new theory of 
free raw materials to the farmer and the miner? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that my doctrine of protection includes all the products of 
American labor, without discrimination in favor of the factory 
against the farm or in favor of the farm against the factory. 
I have never deviated from that doctrine except in the ease of 
those raw materials which have been monopolized and to which 
access has been denied by proprietors who hold them and dole 
them out to their competitors as in the ease of iron ore, as I 
understand the situation. But the great products of agricul- 
ture, which are not monopolized, and the great products of our 
farms and our mines and our forests, which are not monopo- 
lized—these natural products, brought to a certain stage by 
American labor, I have always held to be equally entitled to 
protection as the finest fabrics that are made in the factories 
of the United States, 


Mr. WARREN. Once more. I should like to appeal to the 
brilliant young Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow]. He has 
his ideas of a lower tariff. I should like to know from him 
whether he is ready to accept this cry of free raw material as 
one of the tenets of the Republican party for the future. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am in favor of revising the tariff from 
the standpoint of a protectionist, basing the duties on the 
difference in the cost of production in this country and abroad, 
and applying that rule to every product of human labor. 

Mr..WARREN. I thank the Senator. Onee more, and then I 
am done. 

I see yonder the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. I should like to ask that distinguished Senator 
whether he is one of those, located in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the East, who wish to indorse a policy of free raw 
materials. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, in my opinion there is no such 
thing as a raw material. The ore in the mine, the coal in the 
hills, might be considered raw until it has been touched by the 
hand of labor. But as soon as the pick is struck into the 
ground labor begins to have some effect upon it; and so long 
as we must pay our labor more than is paid in other lands, 
and so long as we want to educate the children of our labor- 
ing men and bring them up as intelligent citizens, we eught to 
protect all the labor that is put upon those so-called “raw 
materials,” whether produced in the mines or on the farm or 
where not. I do not believe in any doctrine that will place any 
of them upon the free list, but I do believe in protecting them 
at every step of their advancement, 

Mr. WARREN. I said I would not ask another. But it 
seems to me I ought to hear from the Pacifie coast. 

I notice present the distinguished Senator from California 
IMr. FLINT], who is a member of the Finance Committee—one 
of those men who, in the immutable evolution of events, will 
probably in a little time stand near the head of that com- 
mittee. I ask him whether he is ready to indorse this far cry 
of free raw material? 

Mr. FLINT. Mr. President, I am not prepared to adopt any 
plan for free raw material. I supported in the committee the 
duty on raw materials, and believe they should be protected 
the same as the manufactured articles. The people of my State 
and the leading journals of my State have all supported the 
doctrine of a protective tariff, not only on the manufactured 
articles, manufactured in the State as well as outside of the 
State, but upon raw materials, whether produced in California 
or other States of the Union. 

Mr. WARREN. There is some satisfaction, Mr. President, in 
contemplating the fact that while the farmer has been stripped 
of every iota of his protective tariff upon a finished product 
miscalled by some “raw material,” the shoe and leather people 
have been forced to submit to a partial reduction, such a one 
as required a most unusual proceeding, in a parliamentary 
way, in a place other than this, where a special rule—perhaps 
the first of its kind In American history—has been resorted to, 
and later by the unusual procedure in this body. It would 
seem that in the forfeiture of all of this dignity and precedent, 
and the sacrifice on the part of the farmer and stock raiser, 
we might at least have ventured to give the leather and shoe 
manufacturers only what they wanted, or, rather, what they 
admitted would be sufficient for them—that is to say, free 
leather and free shoes if they could have free hides. It seems 
to me we have strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel, 
or, rather, have been swallowed by the cobblers’ shops and 
tanneries. 

Mr. President, I understand that a corrective rider in the way 
of a concurrent resolution will immediately follow the vote on 
this conference report, which will instruct the enrolling clerk 
to amend the leather, boot and shoe, and harness and saddlery 
paragraphs, reducing the 35 per cent duty rate on harness and 

to 20 per cent, the sole-leather rate to 5 per cent, the 
upper-leather rate to 74 per cent, and boots and shoes from 
15 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Mr. President, out in my part of the country we do not 
shoot the fiddler even if he does produce discordant music, pro- 
vided he does the best he can. 

So with our conferees. We know something of their miseries 
and of their troubled efforts to compose the differences, not 
only between the House and Senate, but between those legis- 
lative bodies and the importers and others outside of Congress. 

Therefore, while we are compelled to admit that the public, 
especially wearers of boots and shoes and users of harness, 
saddles, and other leather goods, are victimized, we will not 
eharge it up against the conferees, as doubtless they did the 
best they could. 

The free-hides propaganda seems to have been conceived in 
sin and born in iniquity. The first moves made therein were 
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made to fool the public and the very last made are to fool the 
public, as I shall explain. 

The free-hides people sent broadcast over the country one 
misrepresentation after another, commencing with the charge 
that they had been tricked by Congress, in that the duty on 
hides had been inserted in the Dingley bill while the bill was 
in conference, Their free-hides books, their resolutions, their 
communications, their trade publications, their private letters, 
eyerything sent out by them, carried such charges. For in- 
instance, in their Free Hide Text-Book we find in one place the 
following: 

In the Senate, however, the tariff was put upon hides during the com- 
promise hours. 

In another place in the same book the following: 

In the conference hours before the final passage of the new revenue 
law— 

Meaning the Dingley Act— 


a tariff of 15 per cent was put upon hides. Just how it was done has 
always been in dispute. 


In another of their official publications occurs the following: 


It crept into the act during the conference hours, and was im 
4. sufficient consideration being given to the interests of the 
nners. 


And in still another the following: 


Every Senator should know that the present duty was tacked on 
the Dingley bill at the eleventh hour in an unguarded moment. 

All of these charges are untrue. 

They rang in all the changes upon statements like the above, 
which are only brief samples. Then followed the assertion that 
the farmers get no benefit; that the packers get it all; that the 
packers are the only ones desiring the tax; that the packers 
haye gone into the tanning business and are tanning nearly all 
the hides raised in this country, as well as those imported; that 
the packers are about to go into the boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing business, and so forth. : 

As to the packers having any idea of going into the shoe- 
manufacturing business, that statement is too absurd for notice. 
There is not a single corroborative fact that can be adduced. * 

Another charge was that the packers control 85 per cent of 
the domestic hide supply. 

As to the amount of hides tanned by what is known as the 
“Big Four,” often called the “ beef trust,” I am going to sub- 
mit the precise figures, which were taken from the books of the 
four companies by a duly authorized representative of the 
American Live Stock Association, who will make oath to the 
correctness of his statement, as will those who furnished the 
books and figures. 

The following is the statement I refer to: 


Statement showing tanning of hides of cattle and calves during 1908 
by and pr account of Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Morris & Co. an 


National Packing Company, which concerns are alleged to constitute 
the so-called “ beef trust.” 
Hides tanned by or for account of— 
Cy AU O PRI Ce PL CE IS TS A gis pS Ree ena oie ede 638, 251 
. a eee eee —.— 336, 276 
Morris !!... ⁊ðͤ d . ea ante ed 77. 132 
National Packing Company None. 
el! PR een nee ee te ay 1, 351, 659 


ròst of these hides are tanned in tanneries not owned or controlled 
by said packers; the lesser part of them are tanned in tanneries owned 
by said packers. 


E AE of cattle and calves slaughtered by said firms: 


a ee SA 4, 045, 357 
Calves aco eee ee ee 1, 026, 707 
— ee pe E c ». 


The number of hides tanned by or for them represents 26.6 per 
cent of the total kill“ of cattle and calves by said firms. 

The total annual domestic production of hides in the United States is 
19,500,000 hides. 


Compared with this total, said packers tan onl 
The National Packing Company sells all its 
does the Cudahy Packing Company, and the majority of the other large 

packing concerns. 

Armour & Co. do not tan any calfskins; neither do Morris & Co. 

Compiled and certified to be correct. 

T. W. TOMLINSON. 

And what about the statement that the packers get all the 
benefit from the tariff on hides? 

It was charged by the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Association in a public circular of May 22, 1909, that 
the sole beneficiaries thus far of a tariff on hides have been the 
beef packers. Has any Member of the Senate or House of 


Representatives received a request, verbal or written, from any 
beef packer or any representative of a beef packer for his yote 
for or support of a tariff on hides? I have asked this question 
before, and have not been advised, in reply, of any such re- 
quest. 

In all of the tariff hearings only one representative of the 
packers appeared, and he by summons from the committee. He 
represented the firm of Armour & Co., and at the outset of his 
examination stated that this firm asked nothing in the read- 
justment of the tariff law. 

This witness, an expert and unbiased, testified that the tariff 
added from 90 cents to $1.10 to the value of hides, and that 
the farmer received the entire benefit thereof. In taking away 
the tariff, therefore, approximately $14,000,000 annually will 
be taken from the farmers and ranchmen of the United States 
and handed to the shoe manufacturers and harness makers. 

Not a single letter, not a telegram, not a word has come to 
me from any of the packing interests, directly or indirectly, on 
this question of a tariff on hides, and I believe every other 
Senator and every Member of the House can truthfully make 
the same statement. 

The matter of schedules and precise rates means little, 
whether they be high or low, as compared with principles. 
Even the rocks in New England may bear, and do bear, a pro- 
tective tariff, and the fishes in the sed for miles around as well, 
and we may haggle over it as to how high or how low the 
tariff shotild be on these items and still remain content. 

But when the question of free raw material is raised, it is 
time for those who have an interest in the farmers and miners 
of this country to take notice, and, in my judgment, to give 
notice that they will have none of it as a part of our Republican 
protective-tariff system. 

While it may avail me nothing to enter at this time a protest 
against this entering wedge intended finally to break down the 
farmer’s protection on raw material, yet it is well for us to 
take notice now and consider that those who have advanced 
these doctrines of free raw material will not be content with the 
puny sacrifices of free hides and free oil; but the raid will be 
sought to be continued, and free coal, free wool, free lead, and 
free everything needed or desired by the eastern manufacturers 
will soon be the slogan and then the battle royal will be on. 

Mr. President, I have much more that I should like to bring 
before the Senate, but I will simply ask that I may be per- 
mitted to print as a part of my remarks certain paragraphs from 
a speech made by a distinguished Member of the House, Hon. 
J. WARREN Ketrer, of Ohio, appearing this morning as the first 
speech in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REASONS FOR DUTY ON CATTLE HIDES. 


Coming now to the question of a duty on cattle hides, I beg to sa 
that no similar example of alleged unselfish effort, appeal, and expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money, etc., can be found in ancient or modera 
history than has been recently displayed by the Central Leather Com- 
pany, which now controls two-thirds or more of the tanneries of the 
l ro es States, and its subsidiary and other companies, called improperly 
x ej 
tend 
it turns out 


Without objection, the request will 


ndent tanneries,” to prevent a duty on cattle hides in the pre- 
interest of the poor wearers of shoes in the United States, unless 
that this class of poor are not to suffer on account of a 
duty on cattle hides, but are protected by it, and that the people who 
retend to be so philanthropic agreeing to spend, if necessary, accord- 
ng to reports, $800,000 to get such hides on the free list, are to be 
annually benefited in the sum of about $2,000,000, the sum the Govern- 
ment now annually receives on account of such duty. 

The Central Leather Company has called a meeting of its stockholders 
for Angust 19 to ebtain their consent to amend its charter to enable it 
to merge with the United States Leather Company. This done, it will, 
coupl with the United Shoe Machine Company, which now controls 
the shoe-machine patents, the most gigantic and far-reaching 
monopoly covering the tanning, leather, and shoe industries ever 
eet of. The Standard Oil Company will be a pigmy compared 
0 it. 

The enthusiasm of the effort, the sum expended, and the energy dis- 
pares easts suspicion on the purely charity theory; but when we look 
nto the methods „ the facts suppr „ the misstatements made, 
either ignorantly or not as we shall see, the abuse of individuals favor- 
ing a duty and the wild threats made that if their own leather 

oods are not amply magn and cattle hides are not put on the 

free list they will forthwith punish the poor shoe wearers, for whom 
they profess to pag and weep, by raising the price of shoes at least 
50 cents per pair, although the cattle-hide duty entering into most of 
them is nothing, into some of them not over 2 cents, and into none of 
them over about 4 cents per pair, we are forced to refuse to believe 
8 had anything to do with the effect. 

The reckless statements by circulars, through newspapers, and in 
other ways made to influence public opinion and Congress make it 
neccesary ta state the facts and the law as to the duty and proposed 

uty on es. 

e present (Dingley) law puts no duty on hides or skins of animals 
generally, as has been universally published by these pretended philan- 
ee The Senate amendment to the bill is in exactly the words 
of the Dingley Act. thus: 

“ Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 
per cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, made 
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from imported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the 
amount of duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.” 
' Only a duty on cattle hides above a certain weight is provided for 
or pro . Horse hides and the hides and skins of asses, calves, 
goats, sheep, angora, kangaroo, porpoise, and all other kinds of animals, 
also hide cuttings, are on, and to remain on, the free list. In the 
l year ended June 30, 1908, only dutiable cattle hides proper of 
the value here of $11,078,490.14 were imported, while there were im- 
rted free of duty horse and ass hides and other hides and cuttings 
hereof and skins to the value of $43,964,978.65. Calfskins were ad- 
mitted free to the value of $12,102,427.29. The duty paid in that year 
22 ee was 81, 786,654.14, and in the previous year it exceeded 

It is seen that all duty on cattle hides is rebated if the leather made 
therefrom is exported; and all dry cattle hides weighing less than 12 
pounds; trimmed, wet, and salted hides weighing less than 22 pounds; 
and salted hides weighing less than 25 pounds are not dutlable. Shoe 
manufacturing exporters pay no duty on cattle-hide leather, hence they 
are on a par with the free-trade world. 

The dutiable imported cattle hides are about one-fifth in value of 
the total of hide and skin imports, and at least four-fifths in value or 
quantity of the hides and skins imported for leather come in free. And 
not over one-tenth of the leather of imported hides and skins used in 
this country in making shoes is tanned from dutiable cattle hides. 
The leather tanned from imported dutiable cattle hides and like 
domestic-cattle leather is largely used for bands, machine belts, and 
otherwise than in shoes. 

The 15 per cent duty paid on the dutlable cattle hides is on the 
wholesale market valuation at the foreign port of shipment, which is 
very little, compared to the retail value of the same class of hides in 
this country. he. price of hides of all kinds in free-trade England is 


greater than in the United States, though she has Canada and other 


of her Provinces where cattle are numerous to draw from. 

The rule is that the leather made from heavy cattle hides which, if 
foreign, would be dutiable, is the cheapest; also the shoes, such as 
brogans, etc., and leather goods therefrom sell for less than 
those made from nondutiable hides and skins. The dutiable and non- 
dutiable hides and skins here are often nearly of the same value, those 
not dutiable being usually of higher price. 

The fact is that most of the shoes are made and sold in the United 
States without using any leather, or eee amount in value, pro- 
duced from dutiable hides. Some of the large shoe manufacturers use 
no such leather whatever, and other leather are made, such as 
belts and the like, wholly out of leather made from hides and skins 
which would not be dutiable if imported. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, apologizing for having occu- 
pied so much of the time of the Senate, and now in courtesy to 
those who are to follow I am going to submit these things 
which I have been given permission to put in the Recorp, and 
conclude my remarks. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, all of the men who have made 
this bill, or who have helped to make it, and nearly all of those 
who intend to yote for it, fully understand that no similar 
measure which has ever passed the American Congress and re- 
ceived the President's approval was so universally condemned 
as this bill is to-day. But they confidently expect that in the 
returning prosperity, the signs of which even now we witness on 
every hand, the people will forget the broken promises and will 
forgive the inequalities and the injustices of this bill. They 
hope that before the next congressional election popular resent- 
ment will abate, if, indeed, it does not wholly disappear. If 
the country shall prosper, as I pray it will—because I am not 
willing that my countrymen should suffer even that my party 
may have a political advantage—our Republican friends will 
claim that this bill is entitled to the credit for that prosperity. 

They will expect the people to forget that within two years 
there has been commercial and industrial stagnation under a 
Republican tariff that most of you say is higher than the one 
with which you are now about to repeal it. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] passed the 
word last night to the faithful all over the land. He under- 
took to rebuke the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] with an 
intimation that that Senator was misrepresenting this measure. 
The Senator from Rhode Island knows how easy it is to mis- 
represent a measure embracing hundreds of pages, which not 
one man in a thousand ever has the diligence to read. He not 
only knows how it is easy to do that, but he knows it has suc- 
cessfully been done. 

That is exactly what happened to us in reference to the tariff 
act of 1894. That measure was misrepresented by all the Re- 
publicans and a large part of the Democrats, and it cost us the 
favor of the American people, for whatever may be said about 
the contest over the money question in 1896, we lost nothing on 
that issue. It was not the demand for the free and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver both that cost us the presidential 
election in 1896; and the student of that question and of that 
time understands that in every American Commonwealth where 
the money question was the paramount issue the Democratic 
party prevailed. 

More than that, Mr. President, take the returns to the House 
of Representatives, and you will find that the Republican ma- 
jority in the House returned at the election of 1894, immediately 
succeeding the passage of the Wilson bill, was larger than the 
Republican majority returned at the presidential election of 
1896. The records of that House will show that the Repub- 
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licans elected 43 Members less to the House of Representatives 
in 1896, when the money question shared with the tariff ques- 
tion the attention of the American people, than they elected in 
1894, when the Wilson bill was the engrossing issue. 

And how did you do it? By making the American people 
believe that the Wilson bill was responsible for a depression 
that began before its enactment and ended before its repeal. 
The eyil days upon.which our country fell were with us be- 
fore the Wilson bill had been reported to the House or passed, 
and before a Democratic majority was elected to Congress and 
a Democratic President chosen by the Electoral College. 

The truth is, Mr. President, and all well-informed men under- 
stand it, that the triumph of the Democratic party in the presi- 
dential election of 1892 was due in a large measure to the indus- 
trial, agricultural, and commercial depression which began in 
the fall and winter of 1891. The great Homestead riot had 
occurred in the spring of 1892. The American Congress had 
organized a committee to inquire into its causes and its results 
and to recommend preventives, if preventives were possible, and 
everywhere the low prices which reduced the purchasing power 
of our people antedated the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892. 

A Republican administration hard pressed for resources had 
invaded and appropriated a trust fund, applying it to the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government; and still not satisfied 
with having invaded and exhausted a trust fund, it had or- 
dered the Secretary of the Treasury—or if the President had 
not issued the order, the Secretary of the Treasury, without 
the order, had prepared—to sell bonds. Not only was the 
purchasing power of the people curtailed, but the Treasury of 
the Government was depleted, and everywhere there were 
manifest signs of agricultural, commercial, and industrial dis- 
tress. We did not produce it, but we were punished for it. 

You will not produce prosperity by this bill. But you hope to 
be rewarded for it; and you are peculiarly fortunate in the 
circumstance that your bill is to become a law just as our people 
are marketing great wheat, oat, and hay crops at unusually 
good prices, and when the corn crop promises to be the most 
abundant in our history. But in my judgment the American 
people have learned something since 1894; and they will not 
accept the absurd statement that Congress can stimulate their 
prosperity by increasing their taxes. 

For the first time in many years we have the admission made 
by the friends of this bill, and we have assertions by loyal and 
intelligent Republicans, that the tariff is a tax. We have strug- 
gled for fifty years to compel that admission from the Repub- 
lican party, but this is the very first time that it has been made 
by men of all views in the Republican party. 

I may overestimate the intelligence of the American people, 
but if they are intelligent enough to maintain these free institu- 
tions, then they. know that high taxes can not contribute to their 
prosperity. You can envelop the question in a haze of words; 
not understanding it yourselves, you may phrase it so that the 
people can not comprehend your meaning; but through it all 
and over it all and under it all the one great fact stands out as 
the triumph of this debate—that the tariff is admitted to be a 
tax. Nor is it a tax, as was sometimes said, which the foreigner 
pays for the purpose of selling his wares in the American mar- 
ket. A Republican who up to the last few years would now and 
then make peace with his conscience by admitting that the tariff 
is a tax, always qualified his admission by the instant claim 
that it was a tax which the foreigner pays. 

If you believe that, gentlemen of the Republican party, then 
make it as high as you please and quit wrangling about how 
much or how little it shall be. If the tariff is a tax which the 
foreigner pays, then why do the two Senators from Iowa com- 
plain at these rates? Or, if the tariff is a tax which the for- 
eigner pays, why did the Senator from Rhode Island last night 
attempt to pacify the junior Senator from Iowa by telling him 
there were 500 reductions in this bill? If the foreigner pays 
the tax, who wants it reduced? I would not, and the Senator 
from Rhode Island would not. 

Therefore, when the Senator from Rhode Island recommends 
this bill to the American people with the statement that it con- 
tains 500 reductions of duty, he means for them to understand 
that he has reduced their taxes in 500 places. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, these 500 reductions haye 
been made, some of them so infinitesimal that it would take a 
microscope to find them; but against those 500 reductions that 
have been made in the existing law there are an equal number 
of increases. The Senator from Rhode Island will not deny 
that the average of this bill is to-day higher than the average 
of the existing law. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I will answer the suggestion of the Senator 
4 7 Texas later. I do dissent from the statement which he 
s made. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the time will not permit me 
to demonstrate what I have said, for a glance at the clock 
admonishes me now that I am trespassing on the time which 
another Senator has intended to occupy. But this much I do 
assert—and I oppose my naked assertion against the assertion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island—that the average duty levied 
by this bill exceeds the average duty of the present law. 

Mr. President, we have been told that the conferees have 
greatly improved the bill. That was a fairy tale intended to 
catch such Republican Senators as the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. CLAPP], who sits before me, and men of his kind. As a 
matter of fact, the bill came back from the conference higher 
than it left the House, and higher than it left the Senate. 

Do you know how that happened? The House receded from 
some of its provisions reducing the present rates; and the Sen- 
ate receded from some of its provisions reducing the House 
rates. The House accepted the Senate higher rates, and the 
Senate accepted the House increases; and the bill came out 
of the conference higher than it left the House and higher than 
it went from the Senate. 

If the good people who believe that the conference committee 
accomplished so much do not want to take the trouble to read 
the full report, I advise them to glance at it. Here are the 
Senate amendments to which the wicked conferees yielded to 
the House; and here are the Senate amendments to which the 
pious conferees of the House yielded to the wicked conferees of 
the Senate. The Senate amendments from which the Senate re- 
ceded are less than 150. The Senate amendments to which the 
House conferees agreed are more than 500. Yet we are asked 
to believe that bad as the bill was when it left the Senate the 
conferees greatly improved it. 

Improved it how? By taking one-half of that tax on corpora- 
tions and transferring it to the consumers of the United States. 
Much surprise has been expressed that the conference finally 
agreed to the retention of the increased tax on tobacco. I vio- 
late no confidence when I declare that no man on either side, 
except one, expected that increased tobacco tax to be retained. 
Yet they have retdined it. Do you know why? Because they 
remitted one-half of the $30,000,000 which the Senate laid upon 
the corporations of the country, and they sought to make up the 
loss by taking it out of the tobacco producers and consumers of 
the United States. That is the whole story. The Senator from 
Rhode Island did not believe in that tobacco tax. I taunted 
him about it when it was before the Senate, and he did not ven- 
ture to defend it. No Senator on that side defended it except 
one, and it was supposed to be a kind of plaything, given to him 
for a moment’s entertainment, to be taken away from him in the 
conference. That was the purpose, and you would have done it 
if you had not reduced that corporation tax. 

Mr. President, they made another improvement, according to 
their view. They gave the manufacturers free raw material. 
This is the most remarkable doctrine that I have ever known 
promulgated. You can find nobody who believes in the doctrine 
of free raw materials, and yet you can only find a handful of us 
who resolutely resist it. The Senator from Rhode Island does 
not believe in it, except when it goes as a matter of grace to the 
manufacturers of New England, and then he reluctantly agrees 
to it, as in the case of hides. I warn him that when he takes 
the tax off of cattle hides, for the benefit of New England, the 
people will take a tax out of political hides in all those Western 
States. [Laughter.] 

Nobody believes in the doctrine of free raw material. Nobody 
in this day will declare his adherence to it as a system. When- 
ever one section can buy what the other section makes, it wants 
the tariff taken off; and yet they demand that the tariff shall 
be retained on it when they sell it back to the section from 
which they bought it in the shape of a finished product. 

I have heard it said here this morning that free raw mate- 
rial is the surest way to subvert the protective system. That 
is true in one sense, but wholly untrue in the sense intended. 
It will be a sure way to subvert it if the Republican party 
attempts to apply it. That doctrine destroyed the Whig party- 
that is, the doctrine of free raw material and the 8 
nominations of Henry Clay destroyed the Whig party. 

When the Republican party organized it was wise enough to 
avoid that mistake. It sailed around that rock on which the 
great Whig party had dashed itself to pieces, and it invited 
the farmers to come in and help them make the tariff and take 
the benefit of it. The Republican party called the farmers into 
its councils and agreed to divide with them what they had 
taken ‘from us. 

Mark my words! Whenever in your pride of power you 
imagine that you can take from the farmer what you agreed 
to divide with him, you will find yourself mistaken. If the 
Senator who made that statement means that the Democratic 


party can bring about a revision of the tariff by embracing 
the doctrine of free raw material, then he has read the his- 
tory of this country to little purpose. No man now seeks to 
defend raw materials free of duty as a doctrine, but some 
men are urging it as a means to an end. They say that the 
way to reduce the duties on what the people buy from manu- 
facturers is to repeal the duty on what the people sell to the 
manufacturers. 

Is that true? What does the history of the country teach 
us about it? The only bills that ever attempted to adopt the 
free raw material doctrine were the protection measures of 
1833 and of 1842, while that distinctly Democratic act of 1846 
expressly repudiated that doctrine. 

Therefore, when our friends tell us that the free raw material 
doctrine is a part of tariff revision, I point them to the history 
of this Republic contradicting the statement from the beginning 
to the end. 

We did adopt it. In a moment of weakness and hallucina- 
tion we thought we could carry New England for the Democratie 
party. I never gave any countenance to that idea, because I 
never believed that we could make Democrats out of people 
whose ancestors burned witches less than a century ago. I 
did not believe that New England could be bribed to vote the 
Democratic ticket; and I was not willing to offer the bribe, 
but wiser Democrats than I am did. In the bill of 1888 we 
put wool on the free list, we put hides on the free list, we put 
lumber on the free list, and we put iron ore on the free list; and 
the people put us out of Congress at the very next election. 
(Laughter. ] 

No party that frames a tariff bill and attempts to make a dis- 
tinction between the raw material and the finished product can 
ever win the permanent confidence and approval of the Amer- 
ican people. It is one of those peculiar doctrines that will not 
square with the policies of Republicanism or with the principles 
of Democracy. If you levy a tariff for protection, you should 
levy it on all alike. If we levy a tariff for revenue, we should 
levy it on all alike. The only man who can defend the doctrine 
of free raw material is a man so gifted that he ean defend before 
the conscience of the American people a system of unequal 
taxation. 

Gentlemen, I rejoice myself to see that the Republican party 
has committed itself to this doctrine of free raw material; and 
you have selected the least defensible item in all the list. The 
one item that the manufacturers did not need to have imported 
free of tax was hides, because the records show that for years 
your export of shoes and boots and leather products has been 
a constantly increasing one. Under the moderate duty of 
15 per cent on hides the shoe and leather manufacturers of the 
United States are not only prosperous at home but they are 
extending their markets abroad. Yet you have selected this 
especially prosperous interest as the first to which you will ex- 
tend the benefaction of free raw material. Vindicate the re- 
peal of the duty on hides and then comes the repeal of the duty 
on wool! There is more justice, more wisdom, more substantial 
relief in repealing the duty on wool than there is in repealing 
the duty on hides. The wool account in every home will be 
five times the shoe account. Woolen clothes cost at the lowest 
estimate five times the price of shoes, and if you are seeking 
to relieve the consumer, and will only relieve him by first re- 
lieving the manufacturer, take the duty off of wool rather than 
hides. The Republican party can not stand still. It must go 
forward, or it must go back. You will either be compelled 
to restore the duty on hides or you will be driven by your 
own logic to repeal the duty on wool. And when you touch 
that woolen schedule—to borrow the figure of the Senator from 
Rhode Island—the arch falls, because the woolen schedule is 
the keystone. 

The Senator from Rhode Island told us more than once that the 
wool schedule was the keystone of the protection arch, and he 
was right. When the Republican party came to adopt the sys- 
tem of protection, they called the woolgrowers of the United 
States, then found in large numbers in the Middle West and in 
the Mississippi Valley States, into conference, and took them 
into partnership with the protected industries, and you can 
not count on their support unless you continue that favor to 
them. 

But do you imagine you can continue that wool schedule long? 
When you made it, people in IIlinois, in Ohio and Kentucky and 
Missouri and Iowa raised sheep for wool. They do not do it 
now. The sheep for wool, like the Indian, travels west and 
still farther to the west. Sheep can not be kept for wool on 
land valued at $50 an acre. When land reaches a price like 
that, sheep can only be kept as a meat product and wool be- 
comes an incident of raising sheep. The lamb is worth from $3 
to $5 at the market, while the sheep yields but from $1.80 to 
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$2.20 per year in wool. No farmer will keep a sheep an entire 
year to clip $1.80 worth of wool from his back, when he can sell 
a 6-months’ lamb to the butcher for from $3 to $5 for mutton. 


So it is that the sheep industry of the United States in the 
more populous States is as much an incident with respect to 
wool as the hide industry is an incident with respect to cattle. 
The wool from which we are hereafter to weave the clothes of 
the American people must be grown iif those intermountain 
States where the sterile soil will not respond a generous har- 
vest to the husbandman’s cultivation. Idaho, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Colorado are the sheep man’s paradise. If 
you ever dare to touch his wool five States which now send 
Republican Senators here will then send Democrats to take 
their place. The most reckless, the men who presume most 
upon the suffering tolerance of the American people, would not 
dare to vote for free wool. There is not a western Senator here 
who would do it. The Senator from Rhode Island, much as he 
would like to do it, would not dare to do it; because, as eager 
as he is to promote New England's prosperity, he is still more 
anxious to preserve the supremacy and success of the Repub- 
lican party. The blindest New England Republican would not 
dare to propose free wool, but they flatter us with the idea that 
they might vote the Democratic ticket if we were foolish enough 
to do it. They would induce us to make the declaration and 
then desert us at the first encounter. 

Mr. President, I regret that the time will not allow me to 
analyze this report, but the hour for vote is so near that I must 
yield the floor. In closing this brief statement I want to repeat 
the declaration with which I opened a brief statement on an- 
other occasion, and that declaration is that when you pass this 
bill you have passed the last extreme protection measure that 
will ever receiye the sanction of the American Congress, for 
this will never receive the sanction of the American people. 

The beneficiaries of this bill may make the most of its privi- 
leges and its special favors, for it is the last license which will 
ever be granted them to rob and plunder industrious consumers. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are to be congratulated that this prolonged tariff debate 
is about to close. Every Member of this Senate is weary of 
the discussion—a weariness which I share to the fullest ex- 
tent. The bill which is about to be voted upon and which 
will become a law in the course of a few hours will be in many 
respects the most important and comprehensive measure ever 
enacted by the American Congress. 

It will cover not only the whole range of tariff rates, but it 
will provide for many other things, some of them more im- 
portant than its tariff provisions. It provides a system of 
maximum and minimum duties, which are essential for the pro- 
tection of American interests at home and abroad. It provides 
a comprehensive administrative act for the collection of cus- 
toms. It provides a new method for the assessment of duties by 
taking into consideration the home as well as the foreign valua- 
tion. It establishes a customs court, a tribunal for the final de- 
cision and disposition of customs cases. It extends the drawback 
provision of the existing law to manufactured articles com- 
posed in part of materials upon which an internal-revenue tax 
has been paid—a provision which, in my judgment, will be 
extremely beneficial to our foreign trade. 

It enables the shipbuilders of the United States, who build 
ships for foreign account and ownership from imported ma- 
terials, to receive the full benefit of a drawback upon those 
materials; and I believe it will enable our shipbuilders to enter 
into competition with foreign shipbuilders for the construction 
of ships for foreign account, including battle-ships for other 
countries. It contains many other very important legislative 
provisions which I will not take the time of the Senate to 
recount. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of sincere regret to me that 
the bill will not receive the unanimous approval of Republican 
Senators. An act of this kind, so important and comprehensive 
in its character, should receive, it seems to me, the support of 
all Senators who believe, as I do, in the policy of the party 
and in the principles of protection. I do not fail to realize 
that the Senators who can not give their support to this measure 
are as much entitled to their judgment and are as conscientious 
in the performance of their duty as are those who will vote 
with the majority. I am certain that the Republican Senators 
who will vote against the bill are entirely mistaken as to the 
character of the measure, and I am equally certain that they 
have been misled by the misrepresentations of interested parties. 

As it applies to rates, the Senator from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] 
says that the average ad valorem in this bill will be higher 
than the existing law. The Senator from Texas knows as well 
as I that the protective character of an act can not be de- 
termined by the average ad valorem rates imposed by it. The 


British customs tariff, which has no protective features in it, 
or very few, imposes an average ad valorem rate of between 75 
and 80 per cent upon all the articles included in its provisions, 
yet I will assume that it will not be claimed that the British 
tariff is a high protective measure. This bill is not to be 
judged by its average ad valorems or by the equivalent ad 
valorem levied upon any particular article; but it is to be 
judged by the character of the measure as a whole. In making 
that test, I ask the attention of the Senate for a moment to 
the principles followed in its construction. Protection does not 
mean prohibition; it does not mean excessive duties; but it 
means duties which will equalize conditions—conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution between this country and other com- 
peting countries. This is not a new principle, nor was not 
enunciated for the first time in the Chicago platform. It has 
furnished the foundation upon which has been erected every 
wise tariff law that has been enacted in our history. 

The Senator from Texas says truly that we have reduced 
duties on 500 articles. Why have we done so? Because the 
duties lowered were higher than were necessary to protect the 
American industries to which they applied. That is the reason. 
Protection does not involve the imposition of rates which will 
permit or insure monopoly in the United States. The purpose 
of protective duties is by the equalization of the conditions to 
which I have alluded to permit the existence in this country 
of all the various industries involved, to encourage them, to 
protect them, to develop them; the theory of protection being 
that, if we permit American industries to live by the imposition 
of protective duties, competition in this country will so affect 
prices that it will give the American consumer the best possible 
results. That has been the true theory upon which the pro- 
tective policy has been based from its inception to the present 
time, 

I can not understand how it is possible to have monopoly 
under the protective system upon protected articles. The enter- 
prise and the energy of the American people have made such 
monopolies impossible. No Senator can point out a single in- 
dustry in this country subject to a protective duty that is con- 
trolled by a monopoly. I make that statement as broad as it is 
possible to make it. You can not have monopolies if protective 
duties are levied, as they should be, along real protective 
lines, 

If there are any prohibitive duties in this bill, if there are 
any duties that are excessive along the lines I have laid down, 
I do not know it. I do not believe that there are any duties 
levied in this bill that are excessive or that are prohibitory. I 
think those Senators who have an idea that there may be 
duties of that kind have not studied the bill and are not 
familiar with its provisions. 

I will submit, and ask to have printed in the Recorp, a state- 
ment of the changes from the Senate bill by the conference 
report, and I hope that the Senator from Texas at some time 
will take an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. President, the conferees have increased the rates on 30 
items above the Senate bill. We have yielded to the House in- 
creases in 30 cases, but we have reduced the duties below the Sen- 
ate bill in something like 110 items. I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to read this list, but I am desirous of having it put in 
the Recorp, because I want the Senate to understand, and I 
want the people of the United States to understand, that any 
attempt on the part of the opponents of this measure to show 
that it has increased rates above the protective requirements or 
that any of its rates are excessive is a mistake, as no such 
thing has taken place. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, per- 
mission to insert the statement referred to will be granted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Changes from Senate bill in the conference report. 
INCREASES. 
SCHEDULE A. 

Copperas or sulphate of iron, restored to dutiable list. 

Extract of quebracho, exceeding 28° Baumé. 

Cutch. Restore to dutiable list. 

Gelatin, glue, fish glue or isinglass, and prepared fish bladders and 
so Sirit varnishes. 

Paris green and London purple, restored to dutiable list. 

SCHEDULE n. 


5 5 or quarry tiles. 
laster rock or gypsum, crude. 

Window glass—cylinder, crown, and common, 
increase certain brackets on some large sizes. 

Yellow earthenware, glazed. 

SCHEDULE C. 

Steel wool or steel shavings. 

Cast-iron vessels, stove plates, etc., and castings of iron, n. s. p. f., 
valued not over 2 cents per pound. 

Swords, sword blades, and side arms. 


unpolished. Slight 
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Bronze powder. 
Watches, having not more than 7 jewels. 
Enameled dials for watches costing not over 10 cents each. 


SCHEDULE D. 


Willow furniture. 
Stained window blinds, etc. 


SCHEDULE G. 


trey root, raw, unground. Burnt or roasted, prepared. 


SCHEDULE H, 
Mineral-water bottles. 


SCHEDULE 1. 
Stockings, hose and half hose up to not more than 82 per dozen pairs. 
SCHEDULE J. 


Matting for floors valued not over 10 cents per square yard. 
Burlaps not exceeding 30 threads to the square inch. 
Bagging for cotton, 

SCHEDULE N. 


wee for hats, bonnets, hoods. Bleached, dyed, colored or 


Feathers for beds. 
Sponges made of rubber. 


DECREASES. 
SCHEDULE 4. 
Benzoic acid. 
Salicylic acid. 
Cottonseed oil. 
Croton oil. 


Crude and refined mineral olls. 
Chloride of lime or bleaching powder. 
Orange oll. 
‘Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all chromium colors. 
„ 
en 


Varnishes, including gold size or Japan. 


Vermillion red and colors not containing quicksilver. 
White lead, white paint, and pigment containing lead. 
Whiting ground in oll RETS. 


Acetate of lead, white, 
Nitrate of lead, 
Litharge. 

Santonine and all salts of. 
Vaniliin. 


wn, gray, or yellow. 


SCHEDULE B. 
Lime. 


Pumice stone: 
Unmanufactured, valued at $15 or less per ton. 
Wholly or partly manufactured 
na eng ast limest and other building sto: 
me, san mestone, unmanu- 
factured and und 


Granite, unmanufactured and undressed. 


SCHEDULE c. 
Iron ore. 
Scrap iron and steel. 
Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, galvanized or coated, 
Sheets or plates of iron or steel, vanized or coated. 
Telegraph, telephone, and other wires and cables. 
Automobiles and parts of. 
Card clothing, manufactured with round iron or untempered round 


steel wire. 
Cast-iron vessels, stove plates, etc., and castings of iron n. s. p. f., 
yalued over 2 cents per pound. 

Razors and razor blades. 


Files. 
Table, kitchen, and hospital utensils and similar hollow ware, 
enameled or glazed with vitreous glasses. 

Latch les. 

Engraved plates of steel. 

ee and stereotype plates. 


Trews. 
Arsenic or arsenious acid. 
Hooks and eyes. 

Lead in sheets, pi shot, glaziers’, and wire, 
Monazite sand a orite. 
Thorium, nitrate of. 
Gas mantles. 
Ferrotungsten. 
Ferrochrome, 
Penholder ti d 3 = 
enholder tips an 
Combination penholders. 
Tungsten-bearing ore. 
Zinc in blocks or pigs: 
Sheets. 
Sheets coated or plated. 
Nippers and pliers. 


SCHEDULE D. 
Sawed lumber, 
‘Cla rds, 
Laths. 

SCHEDULE Ð. 
Saccharine. 

SCHEDULE d. 


All other animals n. 8. p. f. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Biscuits, wafers, cakes, sweetened, etc., valued at 15 cents per pound 
ess. 

Cabbages. 

Potatoes. 


Oysters in shell. 
Eels or smelt, fresh or frozen, 


or 


SCHEDULE I. 
Cotton yarns and cloths—14 items. 
Cotton gloves. 

SCHEDULE J. 


Hemp and line of hemp. 

Jute and jute butts. 

Matting for floors, valued over 10 cents per square yard. 

Ollcloths for floors. 

Plain woven fabrics containing not more than 100 threads to the 


‘square inch, 


Istle or tampico when dressed. 
SCHEDULE K. 
va yarns, and dress goods, weighing over 4 ounces per square 


SCHEDULE M. 
5 valued not above 23 cents per pound. 
Bituminous coal. 
Precious stones advanced. 
Diamond bort. 
Precious stones uncut. 
Hides of cattle. 
Boots and shoes. 
Harnesses, saddles, and sad 5 
Band, bend or belting and sole ther. 
Grain, buff, and s leather. 

Gauffer leather. 

Leather cut into shoe uppers or other forms. 

Pencil leads, 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Texas has allnded to the 
tobacco tax and to the corporation tax. The Senator from Texas 
is aware, as every Member of the Senate is aware, that, so far 
as I personally am concerned, I was opposed to any of these 
taxes. I believe that the bill as it was reported from the 
Finance Committee contained provisions which would produce 
sufficient revenue without the imposition of any other taxes. 
I have stated frankly to the Senate my own attitude about the 
corporation tax, and I will be equally frank with reference to 
the tobacco tax. If it had not seemed necessary—and I use the 
word “necessary” with some limitations, perhaps—to place 
hides upon the free list, to reduce the duty on lumber, and to 
make certain other reductions which were made by the con- 
ferees, amounting to $10,000,000, I certainly should have been 
unwilling to increase the tobacco tax to the extent of $10,000,000, 
but this increase took the place of the reductions which fol- 
lowed placing hides upon the free list and the other reductions 
which I have suggested, but which I shall not take time now to 
enumerate. 

Mr. BAILEY. In other words, you intended to take out of 
the people who use tobacco what you gave to the manufacturers 
of shoes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. ‘That is a question which perhaps is a little 
too hypothetical for the present moment. As to the duty on 
hides, I do not intend to take up the time of the’ Senate, which 
knows my attitude upon that question, My own judgment was 
that we ought to have a small duty on hides, but there were six 
hundred distinctive differences of substance between the other 
House and the Senate upon this bill. A knowledge of human 
nature would suggest that the only way in which those differ- 
ences could be composed was by a series of compromises. I saw 
no other way in which these different items could have been 
brought into agreement. The House of Representatives had 
voted by 173 majority for free hides; a considerable minority 
of the Senate was for free hides; the President was outspoken 
for free hides; and nothing was left for the Senate conferees 
to do but to resist the attempt as long as they could and then 
yield to irresistible force. 

The Senator from Texas the other day suggested that there 
was a distinction between ‘the different departments of the 
Government which should prevent the views of the President 
of the United States from being taken into consideration in the 
preparation of a tariff bill. While the President of the United 
States is, of course, the Chief Executive, the head of ‘the 
executive department, he is also, so long as we have a Gov- 
ernment by parties, the responsible head of his party, inter- 
ested, as all party men are, in carrying out the policies of his 


‘party for the benefit, as we all believe, of the country. I should 


have felt recreant to my trust as a responsible member of the 
Government and as chairman of the managers on the part of 
the Senate, if I had not conferred freely with the President 
of the United States with reference to the provisions of this act. 

Such conferences have always taken place. Some of us re- 
member—I am sure the Senator from Texas does not forget 
the conferences which took place preceding the act of 1894. 
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They were not always harmonious; they were not always agree- 

able to the parties who participated in them; but it is well 
understood that President Cleveland had distinctive views upon 
the tariff question; and in the preparation even of the Senate 
bill the Democratie members of the committee were almost con- 
stantly in communication with the President of the United 
States. I did not hestitate, therefore, to confer with the Presi- 
dent, who is, I repeat, not only the leader of his party, but is 
also the central and important figure in the administration, 
which must stand or fall by the wisdom of our 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] reminds me that the 
conferences in this case were not comparable to those in 1894; 
then there was final and bitter disagreement, while in this case 
there is harmony and agreement. While I felt bound, as I say, 
to confer with the President, E do not want any Member of the 
Senate to misunderstand my position. I was a member of the 
eonference as a representative of the Senate of the United 
States, and bound to carry out as far as possible the expressed 
will of the Senate. I was also bound by my responsible position 
to try to do the best I could to make this bill a great measure, 
worthy of the party and worthy of the country. I understood 
perfectly well that my views could not be carried out in every 
respect; but I say to the Senate, and I say to the country, that 
there has been enacted no tariff bill so wise, so certain to pro- 
duce prosperity and great results for the people of this country 
of every class and in every position in life as the measure upon 
which we are now called to yote. 

I have no misgivings as to the future. I have heard before 
dismal prophecies like that which has just been uttered by the 
Senator from Texas. I have witnessed the passage of five tariff 
bills by the Senate, and I have, on frequent occasions, heard 
Senators sitting on the other side of the aisle repeat and reiter- 
ate these dismal prophecies as to what would follow if we should 
follow the dictates of our judgment and adhere to the policy to 
which the Republican party has been so thoroughly committed. 
I have no fears for the future. The American people can be 
relied upon to maintain their unswerving loyalty to the pro- 
tective policy. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, by order of the Senate the question is on agreeing to the 

conference report. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. BAILEY. Let us have the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BOURNE (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nixon], 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIGGS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama. [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who is absent. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TELMAN], who is absent on account of sickness. If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. If I were 
privileged to vote, I should vote “ yea,” but I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when the name of Mr. JOHNSTON of Ala- 
bama was called). My colleague [Mr. Jonnsron] is paired 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Brices]. If he 
were present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was ealled). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Nevada IMr. Nrxon]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OwEN ], and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GORE (when Mr. Owern’s name was called). My col- 
Teague [Mr. Owrx] has a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Bourne], which has been transferred for the 
pending vote to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. 
My colleague is absent from the city. Were he present, he would 
vote “nay;” and if his vote would have made any difference 
in the result, he would have been present. 

Mr. DU PONT (when Mr. Rickarpson’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. RrcHarpson] is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague were present 
and free to vote, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Taytor’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Taxron] is absent from the city. He is paired 
with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. | GALLINGER]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (when Mr. Trrrarax's name 
was called). The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TirrMaNn] is paired with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


DILLINGHAM]. If the Senator from South Carolina were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a regu- 
lar standing pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Money], who is unavoidably absent. I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. I understand that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. MeENERT] authorized the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance to make a statement. I will hear that 
statement and then determine what I shall do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. McPnery], who is now absent, informed me 
that he would probably not be here to vote upon this conference 
report, but that if present he would yote for it, and that he de- 
sired to be paired for it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Now, Mr. President, if I can vote on the 
strength of that statement, I will transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] to the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. McEinrry] and cast my vote. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, without having any com- 
munication, directly or indirectly, from the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. McEwery], I will state that I have conferred with 
his colleague [Mr. Fostrr], who is present, and he has advised 
me that any statement the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] may make he would regard as proper and binding. 
Under the circumstances, I think the pair may be transferred. 

Mr. CULLOM. Then I transfer my pair with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Davis] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
McENery], and will cast my vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Nrxon] is unayoidably absent. I am requested to state that if 
he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senators from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE 
and Mr. Davis], each of whom is paired, are unavoidably ab- 
sent, but if present each of them would vote “nay” on the 
adoption of this report. 

Mr. McLAUREN. As announced by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], my colleague [Mr. Moxxx] is paired with 


that Senator, If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 31, as follows: 
YEAS—4T. 
Aldrich Clark, Wyo. Gamble Penrose 
Borah Crane Gug, Perkins 
Bourne Crawford Hale Piles 
Bradley Cullom Heyburn Root 
Curtis Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brown Depe Jones Smith, Mich, 
Bulkeley Dick Kean Smoot 
Burkett Dixon Lodge Stephenson 
Burnham du Pont Lorimer Sutherland 
Burrows Elkins McCumber arner 
Burton Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Carter Frye Page 
NAYS—31. 
Bacon Culberson Hu er 
Baile: Cummins - La Follette - Shively 
d Daniel McLaurin Simmons 
Beveridge — Dolliver Martin Smith, Md. 
Bristow . Fletcher Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Foster Newlands Stone 
Clapp -+ ier Overman Taliaferro 
y Gore Paynter 
NOT VOTING—14, 
Briggs Gallinger Nixon Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Johnston, Ala. Owen Warren 
Davis McEnery Richardson 
Dillingham Money Taylor 


So the report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is a very- important 
vote, and I ask that the pairs may be announced, so that they 
will be recorded together. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, that course will 
be followed. The Secretary will announce the pairs, 

The Secretary announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Briees with Mr. Jounston of Alabama. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM with Mr. TILLMAN. 

Mr. GALLINGER with Mr. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Nrxon with Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. Ricrarpson with Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 

Mr. Warren with Mr. Money. 

Mr. McEnery with Mr. Davis. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were therefore signed by the Vice-President. . 
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H. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of various bridges across and over certain 
navigable waters, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River; 

H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 
division of the southern district of Georgia; and 

S. J. R. 16. Joint resolution authorizing the printing of reports 
upon preliminary examinations and surveys, etc. 


ENROLLMENT OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 8. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of concurrent resolution No. 8, which was read, as 


follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution 8, 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be authorized 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “An act 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” by striking out the word “ gen- 
eral” wherever it occurs in section 2 of said bill and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “maximum,” and they are further authorized to 
enroll paragraph 450 as follows: 

= 450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry salted or pickled, 
shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and after October 1, 
1909, grain, buff, and split leather shall pay a duty of 74 per cent ad 
valorem; that all boots and shoes, made wholly or in chief value of 
leather made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever weight, of 
cattle of the bovine species, including calfskins, shall pay a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem; that harness, saddles, and saddlery, in sets or in 

arts, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in chief value of 
eather, shall pay a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to make a brief statement of 
the purpose of this concurrent resolution. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I had better first make a very brief 
statement of the purpose of the resolution. 

The conference committee changed the word “general” to 
“maximum,” as applied to the greater tariff, but failed to make 
the changes in two places where it occurred in other parts of 
section 2. The House conferees insisted that this tariff should 
be known as a maximum tariff” instead of a “ general tariff.” 
It was the purpose of the conferees to make this change. They 
failed, however, to make the change. 

As to the provision, the duty on boots and shoes was fixed by 
reference to the hides of cattle. Senators who were interested 
in the hide duties thought that the language used was not com- 
prehensive enough and did not cover all the boots and shoes 
which should be covered in that reduction of duty, and this 
change is made for the purpose of making it certain that all 
boots and shoes made of hides or skins of cattle should be made 
dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

A similar change was made in the duties upon harness, and 
as rectified the 20 per cent reduced duty applies to all harnesses 
made from leather or of which leather is the component material 
of chief value. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, when the press of the 
country gave notice a few days ago that this amendment to the 
bill—for it is nothing more nor less—would be presented, I gave 
notice in the Senate that I would propose an amendment to it 
placing cotton bagging on the free list. This matter had been 
presented to the Senate in open session by several Senators in 
the way of amendment, and finally, on the proposition of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaurry], cotton bagging was 
placed on the free list, so far as disclosed, by the unanimous 
vote of the Senate. This just provision was stricken out by the 
conferees, as I understand it, on the insistence of members of 
the committee of conference on the part of the House and in the 
interest of one of two manufacturing companies in this country 
which monopolize the manufacture of cotton bagging. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator from Texas is going too 
far in attributing to any member of the conference any motive 
for the action in conference. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I am not, Mr. President, suggesting any 
motive which may have influenced any person in this action, 
but I am stating what I understand to be the fact, that this 
proposition to place cotton bagging on the free list was opposed 
by a member of the conference, not of the Senate, in whose 
State is incorporated one of the two companies which monopo- 
lize the business of manufacturing cotton bagging. I attribute 
no motive, but I state a fact, and if that is denied I will be glad 
to withdraw what I have said about it. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As I understand the facts, there are one 
establishment in western Massachusetts, two in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
three in St. Louis, Mo., several others in various parts of the 
country north, one in Augusta, Ga., and, I think, in all eight 
or ten different, distinct factories. That is the statement which 
was made before the conference committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. They are all controlled by two companies. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Well, I hardly think so, myself. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I think so, absolutely; no “hardly” 
about it, Mr. President. There are three companies in the 
United States which manufacture considerable cotton bagging— 
a small one at Peru, Ind.—and I speak from the hearings be- 
fore the House committee—another conducted by the Ludlow 
Company, of Massachusetts, and another by the American 
Manufacturing Company, of New York; and gentlemen can take 
their choice as to where the opposition came from. These three 
companies control and monopolize the business of manufactur- 
ing cotton bagging in the United States; and after the Senate, 
by a unanimous vote, and I believe in good faith, put this 
article on the free list, it has, Mr. President, in the interest 
of this monopoly and in the grossest favoritism and the plainest 
sectional discrimination, sir, again been placed on the dutiable 
list by the conference report. 

Now, why, sir, should the farmers of the South, in buying 
the wrapping for their cotton, pay a tax of $625,000 a year, and 
the western farmers, for the wrapping for their hay, pay 
nothing? 

Mr. President, we have had a good deal from the Senator from 
Rhode Island during this debate about justice to the South and 
what the Republican party wanted to do for the South, and yet, 
sir, when the toiling millions of the Southern States, who pro- 
duce 13,000,000 bales of cotton annually, ask to be relieved of 
this burden cast upon them by monopoly, the strength of this 
league of protected and special interests in the country is so 
great, the cohesive power of public plunder is so strong, that 
the cry of one of the coalition is heard around the land, and 
what has been said about fairness to a section, a section that is 
coming up from under the devastation of war, is put aside in 
the interest of a miserable monopoly in one or two of the States 
of the Union. 

The old tax of six-tenths of a cent per square yard, amount- 
ing to about $625,000 on a yield of 13,000,000 bales of cotton, is 
placed back upon cotton bagging by the conference report, and 
I appeal to the Senate, about whose fairness we have heard so 
much, if it will submit to this injustice and this wrong—this 
wrong against a whole people of one of the sections of the 
country, sir—when the cry is for rehabilitation, for peace, and 
concord, and union. 

Mr. President, it will be answered doubtless by the Senator 
from Rhode Island that an amendment offered by my friend 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLavrin] has been ac- 
cepted by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer] 
to a joint resolution which will be presented, I dare say, in a 
moment or so. I believe that resolution as amended will pass 
the Senate, but I do not believe it will become a law, and I 
have every assurance that the present concurrent resolution 
will become a law, and I insist upon placing this amendment 
upon that resolution; and, if need be, upon the other also, for 
that matter. The other resolution, as I have said, will prob- 
ably be presented in a moment or so, when this one is adopted. 
But I insist that, while the resolution will pass the Senate, I 
have no such faith in it becoming a law as I have in this reso- 
lution, the origin and purpose of which are weil understood by 
the Senate and the country. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator yield to me for just a 
proposition? : 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the moment the joint resolu- 
tion passes the Senate it will go to the House; that objection 
will be made to it there immediately, upon the ground that it 
amends a law for revenue, which should originate in the House; 
and that it will probably be made with some effect. It cer- 
tainly would be, with the amendment the Senator speaks of, 
because there would be no question that it went right to the 
heart of the question of raising revenue, and undoubtedly would 
be successfully made. 

It seems to me that if it should go as a separate proposition, 
it should go in as a concurrent resolution the same as this, to 
correct the bill before it becomes a law and not afterwards. 
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Mr. CULBERSON. I am glad the Senator from North Da- 
kota, with his accustomed frankness, has stated the probability 
of the resolution which he has introduced not becoming a law, 
as I have already suggested, especially if this amendment is 
Placed upon it, and, consequently, I insist upon offering my 
amendment to the resolution which is now pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas offers an 
amendment, which will be stated. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Texas a question before he takes his seat. 

You referred to the binding twine of the West, that is now 
on the free list. Is it not made practically out of the same 
material? In that case the argument was made here that in 
case we removed the duty and destroyed the American manu- 
facture, we would pay a higher rate to the foreigner. Then, 
if that argument would apply, what has been the history of 
binding twine since it has been placed on the free list? 

The tables are before the Senators here, and they can see 
for themselves that binding twine has been cheaper ever since 
it has been placed on the free list. It is made out of the tops, 
while the bagging is made out of the butts, the cheaper material, 
and not a pound of either article is raised on American soil. 
It is the one case where there was the pledge of the President, 
made in his inaugural address, and in the protestations of the 
Republican party in reference thereto, when they should pass 
a tariff, that it should fall equally upon all and that no dis- 
crimination should be made. 

When it comes to the article of covering for cotton, which 
under the limitation of God's law can not be raised except in 
the cotton-growing States, then that beautiful doctrine of im- 
partiality is meted out by placing a duty on the one and re- 
moving it from the other. Under the operation of the law of 
population and wealth the time will come in the fullness of 
justice when the South will have the privilege of retaliating; 
and I hope it will not do it, for I believe that the doctrine of 
the Democratic party and the men who stand behind it are 
broad minded enough and American enough, that if the occa- 
sion should ever come, as it will come, when they are in power, 
that they will apply their laws equally in spite of the partisan- 
ship of the Republican party. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President 

Mr. BAILEY. Before the Senator from Rhode Island pro- 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do. a 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to furnish him this additional bit of 
information. This is another case of free raw material and 
taxed finished product. Jute and jute butts, out of which this 
bagging is made—— : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY (continuing). Are now on the free list and 
remain on the free list, according to this conference report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, it certainly does not appeal 
to me, and I assume it will not appeal to any other protec- 
tionist, that because a raw material is on the free list the 
finished product should also be there. That is contrary to my 
understanding of the doctrine of protection. 

Mr. BAILEY. And contrary to justice. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CUr- 
BERSON] has made an appeal to us in behalf of the South. But 
this concurrent resolution is simply to make changes in phrase- 
ology which are necessary to carry out the purpose of the con- 
ferees. It makes no change whatever in rates. The suggestion 
of the Senator from Texas is to make a change in the law by 
changing the rates of duty upon an article—clearly against any 
authority which we have under the Constitution of the United 
States and which would be sure to be resented by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. This bill, if the Senator will pardon me, 
can be changed by the concurrent action of the two Houses of 
Congress until it becomes a law. e 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. : 

Mr. CULBERSON. It has not become a law, because it has 
not been presented to the President of the United States and 
become a law by his approyal or without his approval under the 
constitutional provision applicable to the case. 


Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Texas is correct in his 
judgment, the whole tariff bill could be changed by a concurrent 
resolution originating in the Senate. That is too ridiculous a 
proposition to be argued. I think the Senator from Texas 
himself upon consideration will not make any such claim. 

Mr. CULBERSON. In answer to the Senator, I will say that 
there can be no question, that until this bill becomes a law, 
before it passes from the consideration of the two Houses of 
Congress, it may be changed in any respect by the concurrent 
action of the two Houses. It can not be changed when it shall 
have become a law unless a measure to change it originates in 
the House of Representatives, passes both Houses, and is ap- 
proved by the President or becomes a law without his ap- 

roval. 

3 Mr. ALDRICH. The only purpose of this resolution is to 
correct an error. The suggested amendment of the Senator 
from Texas would destroy the resolution. There is no use try- 
ing to pass it at this stage of the session with any such amend- 
ment as that suggested by the Senator from Texas; and as I 
am desirous of haying the resolution passed, I shall move to 
lay his amendment on the table—— 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

Mr. ALDRICH. And I shall expect every friend of this 
measure to vote for the motion. 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BACON. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Rhode Island made the motion. He said he would make it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will inquire about it. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will listen to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. I will occupy the floor for only one moment. 
We have become within the past three months quite familiar 
with the fact that when the Senator from Rhode Island waves 
his hand, that determines what is going to be the vote of the 
majority of the Senate. 

In order that the Recorp may be complete before that wave 
of the hand is now given, I desire simply to call attention to a 
fact which we all know, that under the peculiar methods pur- 
sued by the Finance Committee during this conference, by 
which the final shape of this bill was determined, only those 
of the Senator’s political party were admitted into the con- 
ference, and it so happened that at the time when the confer- 
ence was dealing with this matter, which affected this large 
section of the country and this largest of all single industries— 
measured by value of exports—there was not on that conference 
committee a single Senator representing that large section of the 
country engaged in cotton growing, or representing that large 
interest to which cotton bagging is essential and particularly to 
be affected by that change made in this conference report. 

Mr. BAILEY. The same thing is true of the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. BACON. I understand the same thing is true of the 
conferees on the part of the House—that it was an absolute 
fact that that broad expanse of territory, representing that 
large proportion of this country and affecting, if I may say, cer- 
tainly the greatest of all agricultural interests and the great- 
est of all exports, literally had no representative, and it has 
been dealt with by the conference committee in the most selfish 
and narrow of sectional considerations. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say, in answer to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Georgia, that if there had been a dozen rep- 
resentatives of the South upon the conference committee there 
could have been no more earnest conferees in favor of this 
amendment than the managers on the part of the Senate; and it 
was the inflexible attitude of the House conferees not to accept 
it which led the Senate managers very reluctantly to yield. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. McLAURIN. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
withhold the motion. It can not expedite the matter, because 
the discussion can come up on the resolution of the Senator 
from North Dakota just as well as upon the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas, and I desire to make a few observa- 
tions before this shall be voted on. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken as 
to the rule of law that would obtain if the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas be adopted. It might be, which I do not 
concede, that that amendment would be obnoxious to that pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States which requires 
bills to raise reyenue to originate in the House; yet it being 
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separable from the other provision of the resolution, that 
offered by the committee, the failing of the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas under the condemnation of that provision 
of the Constitution would not carry the balance of the resolu- 
tion—that part of it presented by the Finance Committee. 

There is another provision about this, and that is that if the 
amendment offered by the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas is unconstitutional, because it originates in the Senate 
and because it changes the revenue, then the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island is obnoxious to the same pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States, for this does 
change the rate in the conference report. 

In the conference report there is no reduction of the tariff 
on shoes made from calfskins and kip skins. This changes it 
so that there is a reduction in the tariff on shoes made from 
kip skins and calfskins. There is there a change of the law. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Texas to a 
point and to make a suggestion to him which he can consider, 
and if it does not meet with his judgment he need not adopt it. 
Last Tuesday the Senator from Texas gave notice that when 
the resolution which is now under consideratién should be pre- 
sented he would offer this amendment, and he has done so in 
pursuance of that notice. But yesterday when the resolution 
which was then before the Finance Committee and which was 
reported yesterday by the senior Senator from North Dakota 
was presented, I offered the amendment which makes section 3 
of that measure, 

I suggest to the Senator from Texas that inasmuch as this 
amendment to the resolution reported by the Senator from North 
Dakota has been accepted by the Finance Committee, and 
inasmuch as the resolution itself is reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Finance, he offer the entire resolution No. 42 
as an amendment to the resolution now under consideration. 
Then he has the unanimous indorsement of the Finance Coni- 
mittee from beginning to end, and there can be then but one rea- 
son why it should not be adopted, and that would be because 
the Finance Committee is not willing to give free bagging for 
cotton. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For what purpose? 

Mr. CULBERSON. The Senator from Mississippi made an 
inguiry of me. 

Mr. McLAURIN. 
Texas. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I rose to answer the inquiry of the 
Senator from Mississippi. If the Senator from Mississippi 
thinks that the incorporation of the McCumber amendment 
will not weaken the cotton-bagging amendment which I have 
proposed, and he will submit that, I will accept it. But I do 
not wish to change the status of matters now by withdrawing 
my amendment and offering the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

I am perfectly willing that cotton bagging should go on the 
free list, and I am perfectly willing that this correction pro- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota may be made. But 
I do not desire to complicate the situation. I want a square-cut 
yote upon the proposition whether this manifest and flagrant 
injustice to a section of this country will be perpetrated by the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. McLAURIN. It was not a question which I propounded 
to the Senator from Texas. I merely made a suggestion—that 
he should offer to the resolution now under consideration the 
entire resolution of the Senator from North Dakota, including 
the amendment to that > 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, but—— 

Mr. McLAURIN. And that then, as he has a right to per- 
fect his amendment—— , 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi 
and the Senator from Texas that that will meet the same op- 
position that the suggestion of the Senator from Texas now 
embodies. The Finance Committee has never authorized any 
concurrent resolution at all with reference to this matter, and 
they will not. This resolution must stand or fall as it is. Any 
attempt to amend it means its defeat, its absolute and certain 
defeat; and I propose, so far as I can, to move to dispose of 
every amendment of whatever nature, whatever may be its 
merits or demerits, by a motion to lay on the table; and I 
shall ask the friends of the bill to support me. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Will the Senator let me conclude my sen- 


I made a suggestion to the Senator from 


tence? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; but he is making a statement upon the 
hypothesis, apparently, that one amendment would have greater 
strength than the other. 


Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CuMBER] on yesterday reported from the Committee on Finance 
unanimously the joint resolution to which I offered an amend- 
ment, and afterwards, when I offered the amendment putting 
bagging on the free list, it was accepted by the Senator from 
North Dakota; and the Senator from Rhode Island, the chair- 
man of the committee, stated that the committee accepted it. 

Mr. ALDRICH, No; I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not 
state that. I stated the contrary. I want to say to the Senator 
that the only resolution which the Committee on Finance au- 
thorized the Senator from North Dakota to report was a joint 
resolution applying to two things. The Senator from Mississippi 
offered an amendment to that, and I stated distinctly on the 
floor that the Senate committee did not accept it. 

Mr. McLAURIN, I will read the Recorp, with the Senator's 
permission. 

Mr. WARREN. The Recorp is wrong. 

Mr. McLAURIN. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr] said this 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Recorp shows any such statement as 
that on my part, the Record is incorrect. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I got it from the Record. I could not hear 
what the Senator said. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I said just the contrary. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Wait a moment until I find it. 

Mr. PENROSE. I heard the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and he said the committee did not accept it. 

Mr. McLAURIN, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Rhode Island to page 4876 of the Recorp. Speaking of the 
amendment that I had offered, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Scorr] said: 


I should like to have an expression from the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. I wish to know if the Finance Committee accepts that 
amendment. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I said: “It does not.” 
opposite. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I am going by the Recorp. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Half a dozen Senators around me heard me 
say that it does not. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I am going by the RECORD. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Record is absolutely incorrect. I said 
precisely the opposite. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I remarked at the time that I could not 
hear what the Senator said, and I looked in the Recorp this 
morning to see what the Senator did say, because I intended 
to base the action on my amendment on what he said. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, this session of Congress will 
adjourn in a very few hours. It is absolutely impossible for 
this concurrent resolution, for a single purpose of correcting 
errors, should’ pass at all or become a part of the law unless 
it is voted upon very soon, and yoted upon without one single 
amendment. Everybody here understands that; and I must 
make the motion to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will both Senators suspend until 
the Secretary reads the amendment? It has not yet been read. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I ask that the Recorp may be corrected 
where I am reported to have said “It does.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Recorp will be corrected. 

The Secretary will read the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add to the concurrent reso- 
lution the following proviso: 

a for cotton, nny cloth, and si g 
hte hege Amean Ean shall be adm tted free of mien e 

Mr. ALDRICH. Before making the motion, I yield to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I am perfectly well con- 
vinced, not only from a parliamentary point of view, but a 
practical one, that any amendment of this resolution would 
mean the death both of the resolution itself and the amend- 
ment. I think it very important that the resolution, Which 
is, as the Senator from Rhode Island states, to correct an error, 
the practical effect of which is to carry out the reduction in 
the duties on leather and leather products, which is essential 
if we are to have free hides, should pass. I have some ap- 
prehension that even if it goes unencumbered to the House it 
may not experience that speedy and certain success there which 
we would like. 

It is for this reason that I have made up my mind not to 
offer to the resolution an amendment which I intended, the 
anticoupon provision of the tariff bill as it passed the Senate 
and went to the conference committee. I shall not take the 
time of the Senate now or at any other time, until that sub- 
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ject can be practically disposed of, to point out what was done 
in the conference committee and just what the striking out 
of the anticoupon provision means. I think all Senators under- 
stand it now. 

Furthermore, I see that under section 34 of the bill as it 
comes from the conference committee the provisions of that 
particular law do not go into effect for a year yet; that is, 
not until the 1st of next July. So by a separate resolution at the 
next session there will be ample time for a reenactment of the 
anticoupon provision, and more extensively I hope I shall be 
able to make it than I made it here. At that time I shall state 
just what the conferees did. i 

I was going to ask the Senator from Rhode Island why it was 
that the anticoupon provision, which is a reenactment of the 
Dingley anticoupon provision, and which passed this body, was 
stricken out in conference. I am advised that the House con- 
ferees seriously objected to it. I can not imagine what the 
motive could possibly have been; but I shall not take the time 
of the Senate now to go into it. 

For both these reasons I shall not now offer to the resolution 
the anticoupon amendment, because I am convinced, as I said 
before, that it is necessary for this resolution to go through if 
we are going to have a reduction in the leather schedule. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CuLBerson] on the table, and upon 
that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

ont CULBERSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
first asked for the yeas and nays. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BOURNE (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce that I have a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon], and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRIGGS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
who is necessarily absent from the city. I therefore withhold 
my vote. I make this announcement to cover this and the suc- 
ceeding votes during the day. 

Mr. CLAY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who was 
called away on account of sickness. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea” and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], 
and I withhold my vote. If permitted, I would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. If I were 
privileged to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when the name of Mr. JOHNSTON of Ala- 
bama was called). My colleague [Mr. JoHNsron] is paired 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Briccs]. If 
my colleague were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nrxon]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money]. 8 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PAGE. My colleague [Mr. DIN qHAu] is unayoidably 
absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. MeLAURIN. My colleague [Mr. Money] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired, as announced by the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren], with that Senator. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Aldrich Burton amble Penrose 
Beveridge Carter Guggenheim Perkins 
Borah Clark, Wyo. Hale Piles 
Bourne Crane Heyburn Root 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak. Scott 
Brandegee Curtis Jones Smith, Mich. 
Brown Depew Kean Smoot 
Bulkeley Dick Lodge Stephenson 
Burkett du Pont Lorimer Warner 
Burnham Flint Oliver Wetmore 
Burrows Frye Page 

NAYS—26. _ 
Bacon Chamberlain Daniel Frazier 
Bankhead ape Fletcher Gore 
Bristow Culberson Foster Hughes 


La Follette Newlands Shively Stone 
McCumber Overman Simmons Taliaferro 
McLaurin Paynter Smith, Md. 
Martin Rayner Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—23. 
Bailey Davis Johnston, Ala. Richardson 
Bri Dillingham McEnery Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Dixon Money Taylor 
Cla Dolliver Nelson Tillman 
Cullom Elkins Nixon Warren 
Cummins Gallinger Owen 


So Mr. CuLBERSON’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. CLAPP]. | 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, when the so-called “ corporation- 
tax amendment” was before the Senate, I moved an amend- 
ment striking out the exemption of what we might, for brevity’s 
sake, call the holding corporation. The Senate adopted that 
amendment and struck out that exemption. The conferees put 
that exemption back again in conference, and I believe if there 
is any one thing that will hang like a dead weight about the 
neck of our party it will be the attempt to tax corporations, and 
yet exempt the great holding corporations of this country. 

I had prepared an amendment to the resolution of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but the last amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas, which was as fair a proposition as was 
ever placed before a legislative body, having been defeated, and 
knowing, as I do, that Senators on this side would have been 
delighted to have yoted for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas, except that they honestly believed that to 
do so would defeat the primary resolution of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, which is to reduce the duty on boots and shoes, 
and as I have struggled here to reduce duties upon these 
articles, and have voted to reduce the duties upon boots and 
shoes, I do not care to go through the form of forcing my asso- 
ciates here against their sympathy for my amendment, in their 
loyalty to the purpose of the passage of the resolution to re- 
duce the duty on boots and shoes, into the position of answering 
a roll call. Therefore, while I feel that it was an outrage upon 
the American people to put that exemption back in the bill in 
conference, I believe that sooner or later it has got to come out. 
The American people will not tolerate it. At the same time, 
knowing, as I do, that Senators would feel now, in view of the 
fact that Congress must adjourn within an hour or so, and that 
they must at all hazards make the effort to reduce the duty on 
boots and shoes, and that my amendment, even if adopted, would 
have to go out again—rather than force my colleagues into this 
position, I refrain from pressing the amendment at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On that J ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the resolution. I submit it. It is not my intention to dis- 
cuss it. I have neither the strength nor the disposition to do 
that. It is a matter which was very thoroughly discussed dur- 
ing the consideration of the measure in the Senate, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the numerals “450,” in line 10, it is 
proposed to strike out the remainder of the resolution and in 
lieu thereof to insert: 


Hides of cattle, raw or cured, whether dry, salted, or pickled: grain, 
buff, and split leather; all boots and shoes made wholly or in chie 
value of leather made from cattle hides and cattle skins of whatever 
weight, of cattle of the bovine species, including calfskins; harness, 
saddles, and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of leather; all the foregoing shall be 
admitted free of duty. 


Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. STONE. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BOURNE (when his name was called). I again announce 
that I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Nixon] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLAY (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 
If he were present, he would vote “yea” and I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I will again 
announce my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tay- 
tor]. If I were unpaired, I would vote “yea.” 


Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I transfer my 


pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Nixon] to the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwExN] and vote “nay,” 
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Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. MONEY]. 

The roll call was coneluded.. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the aftcmativey: I 
voted by mistake while I was engaged. I withdraw my vote. 
I am paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. CLAY. I was requested to state that the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Barter] is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELxINS] on this vote, and the previous motion 
to table the amendment of the Senator from. Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON]. He would have voted “nay” if he had been present 
and not paired. 

Mr. GORE. I desire to announce that if my colleague [Mr. 
Owens] were present and not paired, he would vote nay.” 

Mr. ELKINS. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Bamer]. The Senator from Texas is not 
in the Chamber and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PAGE. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
DILLINGHAM] from the Chamber. He is paired with the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILMAN]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 23, as follows: 


I am paired 


YHAS—43. 

Aldrich Carter G im Penrose 
Borah. Clark, Wyo. e Perkins 
Bourne Crane Heyburn Piles 
Bradley Crawford Johnson, N. Dak.. Root 
Brandegee Curtis Jones Scott 
Brown Depew Kean Smith, Mich. 
Bulkeley Dick e Smoot 
Burkett du Pont Lorimer Stephenson 

p Flint r Warner 
Burrows: Frye Oliver Wetmore 
Burton Gamble Page 

NAYS—23. 
Bacon Daniel McLaurin Shively 
Bankhead Fletcher Martin Simmons 
Bristow Foster Newlands Smith, 
Chamberlain Frazier Overman Stone 
Clapp Gore Paynter Taliaferro 
Cu La Follette Rayner 
NOT VOTING—26. 

y Davis Johnston, Ala.. Smith, 8. C. 
Beveridge Dillingham McEnery Sutherla: 
Br! Dixon Money Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Dolliver Nelson Tillman 
a Ins Warren 
Cullom G Owen 
Cummins Hughes Richardson 


So Mr. Sronr’s amendment was laid on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution offered by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed as a Senate document a table prepared by the Bureau 
of Manufactures, showing a comparison of the Payne tariff bill 
as agreed to by the committee of conference with the present 
tariff law, and showing the respective rates and percentages of 
inerease or decrease on articles classified differently in the pre- 
pared bill and the existing law. This table supplies the rates 
which do not appear in the volume termed “Estimated Rev- 
enues,” prepared by the Finance Committee. It shows some 
286 increases of duty and 38 decreases of duty which have 
never appeared in any table furnished by the Finance Commit- 
tee. I ask to have the table printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and the 
order to print is entered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, Mr. President, I ask to have 
printed as a Senate document a table prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics upon the estimated revenues as furnished by the 
Finance Committee. It has been prepared with a great deal of 
care. It brings down a table which was printed as a Senate 
document when the Senate passed the bill. I had at that time 
an understanding with the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance that when the conference report was made that table 
would be presented either by the chairman or by myself to show 
all the changes made in conference in the bill as passed by the 
Senate. Shortly after the conference report was presented to 
the other House a proof of that table was handed to me by the 
clerk of the Committee on Finance, with a message from the 
chairman of the committee that I could either present the table 
myself or he would present it. 

Į eonelnded, before offering it, to have it carefully examined 
by the Bureau of Statistics. I did so. The result of the ex- 
amination disclosed that it contained a number of errors: 
These were corrected by the bureau. It has also been care- 
fully compared by the bureau with the last reprint of “ Esti- 


mated Revenues” issued by the Committee on Finance, in 
which a number of errors were also discovered. 

Mr. President, with this explanation, I ask to have the eor- 
rect table printed as a Senate document. 

The VICH-PRESIDENT. Is there: objection to the request 
of the- Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, and 
the order to print is entered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I had anticipated that 
the opportunity might come to me to submit some remarks 
upon the conference committee report on the tariff bill before 
its adoption. I had on yesterday caused my name to be placed 
upon the list by the then presiding officer, the Vice-President 
not being in the chair at the time. I took the precaution to 
take a copy of that list. I found my name to-day farther down 
on the list than it was placed at the time. The change in my 
position on that list and the time consumed by other Senators 
prevented my name being reached before the time arrived for 
yoting on the conference report to-day. Consequently I did 
not have the opportunity to make the remarks which I wished 
to submit on the bill before its final passage. I make this ex- 
planation that it may go into the Record. As I shall have oc 
casion: many times to state my views with respect to this tariff 
legislation. between now and the convening of Congress in De- 
eember next, I forego: the opportunity to have speken here with 


. DANIEL. Mr. President, I beg leave to submit a re- 
quest that the statisties prepared by the experts who assisted 
the Democratic minority of the Senate conferees on the tariff 
bill may be printed as a document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Virginia? The Chair hears none, and the 
order to print is entered. 

Upon agreeing to the concurrent: resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Arnie, the Secretary will 
now call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll.. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis], and 
so I withhold my vote.. 

Mr. ELKINS (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Barter], and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
who, I understand, has left the Chamber, and therefore I with- 
hold my vote. If he were present, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. GORE (when Mr: Owen’s name was called). I will 
state again that my colleague [Mr. Owren] is absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Money]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLAY. I havea pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND], but I am informed that if he were present 
he would vote “yea.” I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. I have announced my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirn], but I understand that 
if he were present he would very likely vote “yes.” Therefore 
I shall yote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PAGE. I again announce the necessary absence of my 
colleague [Mr. DIN HAM I. He is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. If my colleague 
were present and allowed to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. JOHNSTON of Alabama] 
is necessarily absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 70, nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—70. 
Aldrich Clay Hale Perkins 
Bacon Crane Heyburn Piles 
Bankhead Crawford Hughes Rayner 
Beveridge Culberson Johnson, N. Dak.. Root 
Borah Curtis Jones Scott 
Bourne Daniel Kean Shively 
Bradley Depew La Follette Simmons 
Brandegee Dick panin Md. 
Bristow Dixon Lorimer Smith, Mich. 
Brown du Pont McCumber Smoot 
Bulkeley ht McLaurin Stephenson 
Burkett Flint Martin Stone 
Burnham Foster Newlands Sutherland 
Burrows Frazier Oliver Taliaferro: 
Carter Frye Overman Warner 
Chamberlain Gamble Page Wetmore 
Clap Gore Paynter 
Clark, Wyo. Guggenheim Penrose 
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NOF VOTING—22. 


Bailey Davis McEnery 

riggs Dillingham Money Taylor 
Burton Dolliver Nelson Tillman 
Clarke, Ark. Elkins Nixon Warren 
Cullom Gallinger Owen 
Cummins Johnston, Ala. Richardson 


So the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
LABOR CONDITIONS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. PENROSE. I submit a resolution which I ask to have 
read and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 73) as follows: 

Senate resolution 73. 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate be authorized to appoint 
a committee of five Senators to investigate and report upon the indus- 
trial conditions existing in the steel mills and car shops of western 
Pennsylvania at the second session of the Sixty-first Congress. Said 
committee shall have power to send for persons and papers, examine 
witnesses upon oath, employ a stenographer, and to sit during the 
session or the recess of the Senate at such times and places as the 
committee may determine, and the actual and necessary expenses of 
said investigations to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if 
he is not willing to have that resolution considered now? 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like very much to have it con- 
sidered now. 

Mr. KEAN. I hope not at present. è 

Mr. PENROSE. It has never been referred to and considered 
by any committee and it provides for the expenditure of money. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It provides for an expenditure 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, and under the statute 
it must go to the committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I should be glad to have it considered 
now, if it could be, by unanimous consent, so that this investi- 
gation could be had in the interim between now and the regular 
session. I presented a memorial the other day on the same 
2 and I am glad that such a resolution has been intro- 

uced. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would be very glad if the resolution could 
be passed, even if it does not carry any appropriation. 

Mr. SHIVELY. No one has objection to it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I must object, inasmuch as the statute 
provides that such resolutions shall go to the committee. It is 
not a rule of the Senate; it is a statute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair suggested that the stat- 
ute required that it should be referred to the committee, but 
the Chair supposed that the committee could report before the 
Senate adjourned. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


ENROLLMENT OF TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the concurrent reso- 
lution which I send to the desk, and ask that it may be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 
The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 11), 
as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be authorized 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,“ by inserting after the word * bushel,” 
in line 1, on page 101 of the bill ‘as it passed both Houses, the words 
45 no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from imported 
Beed.” 


And they are further authorized to strike out the following provision 
in section 23 of said bill, on page 435, which reads as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That the waste material or by-products incident to the processes 
of manufacture in said bonded warehouses may be withdrawn for do- 
mestic consumption on the payment of duty equal to the duty which 
would be assessed and collected by law, if such waste or by-products 
were imported from a foreign country.” 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to state that this 
concurrent resolution comes from me personally, and is not 
authorized by the Committee on Finance, nor is the Commit- 
tee on Finance in any way responsible for it. The Committee 
on Finance did authorize me yesterday to report a joint reso- 
lution correcting certain matters in the tariff bill which were 
considered to be errors. I introduced that joint resolution 
yesterday, and it was agreed at the time it was introduced that, 
so far as I was concerned, I would have no objection to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Mc- 
Laurin], or the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CunBerson]. I wish to state now the purpose of this con- 
current resolution. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention, and especially the atten- 
tion of the Senate Finance Committee and the chairman of that 


committee, to a provision in the tariff bill as passed by the 
House and in the bill as passed by the Senate, in order that 
the Senator from Rhode Island may explain what was done by 
the committee of conference upon that proposition. I wish 
first to make the statement before I ask the Senator for an 
explanation. 

On page 101 of the bill as it passed the Honse we find this 
provision, and to it I should like a little attention from both 
sides of the Chamber: 

But no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from im- 
ported seed. 

That provision was in the bill as it passed the House and as 
it came to the Senate Committee on Finance. That provision in 
the bill, being a part of the executive or administrative features 
of the bill, was stricken out, with the idea that another amend- 
ment would be made in lieu of it touching upon the general 
question of drawbacks. The Senate then introduced section 9, 
by which it was provided that the drawback provisions of the 
act should not relate to wheat, wheat flour, flax, flaxseed, or the 
by-products thereof. Oil cake is a by-product of flaxseed. The 
House declared that there should be no drawback upon oil cake. 
The Senate declared that there should be no drawback upon the 
by-products of flaxseed. 

Mr. President, so far as the flax question is concerned, there 
was absolutely nothing before the conferees other than the ques- 
tion of the mere wording of the provision, The proposition was 
exactly the same in substance, prohibiting the application of 
the drawback provisions of the bill as they related to imported 
flaxseed Upon that proposition I claim that there was nothing 
before the Senate conferees, and therefore the action of the 
conferees in striking out both provisions was certainly entirely 
without the pale of proper parliamentary procedure. 

I come now to another provision which this section covers, 
and that is the provision in relation to goods manufactured in 
bond. I introduced an amendment, which was accepted by the 
Senate Committee on Finance and accepted by the Senate itself, 
to the effect that there should be no drawback upon imported 
wheat or the products thereof. That was adopted, and, on the 
other hand, the House provision upon the drawback not only 
allowed the importation of wheat, wheat flour, and so forth, but 
did not even require that the same thing be exported. On the 
contrary, it provided that an equal quantity of like quality 
might be exported at any time within a year; in other words, 
the millers could import, when the crop was short in this coun- 
try and commanded a high price, raw material, without export- 
ing it at all, use it for domestic consumption until we had a 
better or a more valuable crop and the price was necessarily 
cheaper, and then they would export an equal quantity. 

Mr. President, that was all very well for the interests of the 
miller, but it was absolutely against the interests of the farming 
community. I objected seriously to that proposition. How- 
ever, it became apparent—and here I want the attention of the 
Senator from Rhode Island—that my provision could not possi- 
bly be adopted, and the Senate conferees refused to adopt the 
House provision. It became necessary, therefore, that they 
should have some kind of a compromise. 

I was informed again and again by the conferees on the part 
of the Senate that the conferees, if they did not accept the 
Senate amendment, would agree only to the old Dingley law. 
Two or three times I called especial attention to the fact that 
the House provision which sought to allow the goods or a por- 
tion of the goods, the by-products, to be taken out of the bonded 
warehouse where they were manufactured and sold to the 
public, was against the interest of the people I represented. 
Why? Simply because about one-third of our wheat, taking 
that for an example, goes into by-products—into bran, shorts, 
middlings, and so forth. The other two-thirds make flour. The 
value of our grain depends upon the demand for each constit- 
uent part of it, and the demand for bran, the demand for mid- 
dlings or shorts, has a tendency to increase the value of the 
grain just as much as the demand for the flour itself. 

Very well. Glutting the market with the by-products at times 
when we need more than at any other time to haye the protec- 
tion would tend to drive the value down. So I was assured that 
that provision would be guarded against by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that the members of the 
Finance Committee thought they were carrying out that agree- 
ment. I believe they did; and, if I am informed correctly, 


when the matter came up before the conferees it was agreed 
that. they would go back to the Dingley provision relating to 
drawbacks, manufacturing in bond, and so forth. 

Then there was offered the committee of conference the pro- 
visions all the way from 429—about 30 pages, I think, offered 
in bulk—with the understanding on the part of the Senate con- 
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ferees that it did not change the law; but in turning to page 
435 we find that every provision in this is absolutely a copy of 
the Dingley law until you come to page 435, and there is in- 
serted, not by italicized letters, but exactly in the same type as 
the body, these words: 

That the waste material or by-products incident to the processes of 
manufacture in said bonded warehouses may be withdrawn for domestic 
—— on the payment of duty equal to the duty which would be 
R 


and collected by law if such waste or by-prođucts were im- 
ported from a foreign country. 


I understand that the Senate conferees did not know that that 
provision was in that which was inserted. If that be true, it is 
clearly an error which ought to be corrected, and the only way 
that I feel certain of correcting it is by this concurrent reso- 
lution. 

I would not offer the concurrent resolution as an amendment 
to the other resolution because I could easily see that it might 
raise a question which would jeopardize that concurrent reso- 
lution. But inasmuch as it relates only to a manifest error and 
its correction, it seems to me it should be taken up; and the 
House could not object to it then upon the ground that it modi- 
fied a law relating to the raising of revenue, which should 
originate in the House, and to avoid that is the reason that 
upon my own motion and my own yolition I offered the con- 
current resolution instead. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the facts in relation to this 
matter are as follows: The House put into the bill a very elab- 
orate system of drawbacks, entirely changing existing law, and 
providing a system which in the opinion of the Senate conferees 
was a very dangerous one to the revenue. In fact, we believed 
it would cost the Government from one hundred to two hundred 
million dollars to pay out the amounts of money required under 
the provisions of the House section. 

After discussing the matter for some time and on several occa- 
sions, it was finally decided to restore the present drawback law 
without amendment. The conference afterwards added an 
amendment in reference to internal-reyenue taxes and with ref- 
erence to the ship tax. But the understanding, at least on the 
part of the Senate conferees, remained intact, that the law was to 
remain as it was. I was not aware, and I am not sure that any 
other member of the Senate conferees was aware, that the bond- 
ing provisions of the House bill included the paragraph which 
the Senator from North Dakota has just read. It is undoubt- 
edly our fault, I suppose, that we did not read the matter care- 
fully. But it was understood that the bonding provisions of 
existing law were to be restored. I do not know how the House 
understood it, but that was my understanding of it, and that 
was the understanding of the Senate conferees. 

So this proviso was never talked about in the conference, and 
we did not know that it was in the bill. 

So far as concerns the drawback on oil cake, the Senator 
from North Dakota has made a correct statement. It was in 
different parts of the bill and was stricken out in both in- 
stances by yote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not understand that anyone asks that 
the resolution shall go over. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand the 
Senator to make such a request. The Chair apologizes. Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to say I am not surprised 
that the Senate should be called upon thus early to begin cor- 
recting the errors contained in this bill. I regard this as a 
precedent which will be followed frequently in the years that 
are to come. 

In my judgment the entire measure is an error. I took the 
liberty of advising the President to veto this measure, but the 
President seems to be bent upon making the same mistake that 
the Senate has made—that is, to disregard my advice. But the 
real question as to whether or not this measure is a success or 
a failure can only be determined in the light of future events. 

Senators are in this embarrassing situation. The responsi- 
bility rests upon us now of rendering our verdict here to-day. 
We can not await future developments. We can not pass upon 
this measure in the light of calm experience and observation. 
We must either vote for it or against it here on this occasion. 

The people of the country have greater leisure, and I shall 
advise my own constituents to reserve their judgment and to 
pass final verdict in the light of observation and of experience. 
If this measure results in a general reduction of prices through- 
out this country, then it is a splendid success; if this measure 
does not result in the reduction of the cost of living, then, sir, 
it is a signal failure. That is the only test and that is the 
only standard. 8 


The people of the United States will not read the reports 
of the experts. They will not read the reports of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House or of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in order to determine whether these rates 
have been raised or have been reduced. The people of the 
United States will not peruse the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and, 
God save the mark, they will not read the speeches either of 
Senators or of Representatives in Congress. 

Nay, sir, Mr. President, the people will not ransack the Stat- 
utes at Large nor will they analyze with critical or hyper- 
critical care the terms and rates of the pending bill. The 
people will analyze the bills which are presented to them on 
the first day of the month, and if those bills show lower prices 
for the necessaries and comforts of life, then this is a good bill. 
If those bills do not present lower prices for the comforts and 
necessaries of life, then this bill is a bad bill. It is a cold- 
blooded business proposition. It is a matter of dollars and 
cents. It is a mere mathematical calculation; it is a simple 
example in subtraction. If the cost of living shall be reduced 
by this measure, then, for my part, I shall applaud and the 
American people will applaud and approve your action. If it 
does not result in reducing the cost of living, which has in 
recent years outrun both wages and salaries, then the American 
people will condemn the pending measure. 

This revised bill is the President's conception of the bona 
fide performance of his promise. If it is all that the people 
can expect and if it answers their desires, then, sir, the people 
are generous, and they will return a verdict in behalf of the 
President and in behalf of his party. If it does not secure 
those desirable results, then there are Republicans who are 
really progressive, who desire not only to prevent the accumu- 
lation of pending burdens, but desire to relieve existing burdens. 

A novel theory has recently been advanced, that the real 
object of revision is not to reduce the level of prices, but in 
order to prevent future and further increases in prices. Sir, 
that is a novel and new-fangled theory of tariff revision. But, 
sir, it has some merit in its favor, and if it secures that result 
to the American people they may well be gratified. 

But, sir, there is now a general advance in prices pending in 
this country and going on in this country. Prices have been 
advanced within the last thirty, days, since these schedules 
were agreed to. The woolen schedule was agreed to on the 
11th of June. On the 15th of June the stockholders of the 
Whitman Woolen Mills met and declared a dividend of 33 per 
cent and issued $500,000 of additional stock. Sir, dividends 
must be found upon that additional stock. Prices have been 
advanced on certain characters of woolen goods 80 per cent 
within the last thirty days; and when the Finance Committee 
has the time to investigate the facts I shall be able to place the 
proof within their hands. 

Worsted suits have been advanced within the last thirty days 
from $2.50 a suit to $3 a suit. Dress linings have been ad- 
vanced within the last fifteen days 1 cent a yard. Letters are in 
the hands of retail merchants to-day announcing that on the 
10th day of August there will be a general increase in the 
prices of all staple cotton fabrics, Shirtings, sheetings, prints, 
calicos, and ginghams are to be advanced on August 10 from 
a half cent to 1 cent a yard. The retail merchants are not 
responsible for these increases. ‘They, sir, are as powerless as 
the clay in the potter’s hands. 

The price of leather has been advanced within the last twenty 
days 10 per cent. I cite one instance: One brand of shoe 
leather has been selling for $4.65 in small quantities and $4.50 
in large quantities, and the United States Leather Company, 
the trust, within the last three weeks, has advanced the price 
of that leather to $4.95, a net increase of 10 per cent. Wire 
has been adyanced during the last thirty days, though there is 
no competition throughout the world in the manufacture of 
barbed wire. We made a nominal reduction on wire, and yet 
the price has been advanced. 

This is true not only of these articles which I have men- 
tioned. The movement, I believe, is general. I anticipate a 
perfect saturnalia of high prices during the coming months. 
The panic, the cessation of business have but whetted the 
avarice of manufacturers and monopolists. 

This measure will prove a disappointment to the President, 
and it will prove a disappointment to the people. There are two 
objects which should have been in view in the revision of the 
tariff—first, to reduce the cost of living, and second, to enlarge 
our foreign trade. It will succeed in neither of them. For my 
own part, I confess I am ambitious to see the United States 
become the leading commercial, industrial, and financial nation 
of the world. Our natural resources entitle us to that primacy. 
It is only our shortsighted policy in restriction and prohibitions 
of trade which have cheated us of that splendid destiny. 
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For my own part, if I had the power I would establish recip- 
rocal free trade in domestic products between the United States 
and Canada. We enjoyed such a relationship for a period of 
ten years. It was fruitful only of advantages and only of 
blessings. 

I am not among those who think that it would be better for 
this Republic, instead of having a resourceful country to our 
northward, like Canada, to have a frozen and fruitless sea. I 
am not among those who think it would be better, instead of 
having a rich region to our southward, like the Republic of 
Mexico, if we had a burning and a barren desert. 

I agree with President McKinley when he said the age of 
trade wars had passed, and the age of reciprocity had come. 
For my own part I would strike the shackles from the feet of 
the United States. I would not put the American eagle in a 
cage and then marvel why he does not fly to all the markets 
of the world. Primacy, financially, commercially, and indus- 
trially is the goal and destiny which for my part I would 
set before the eyes of younger America and the younger Amer- 
icans. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to its con- 
sideration. ö 
4 Mi McLAURIN. I offer to it the amendment I send to the 

esk. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the reso- 
lution the following : 


That on and after the day follo the passage of this resolution, 
bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for cover- 
— * cotton shall, when imported into the United States, be exempt from 


Mr. McCUMBER. When I drew the joint resolution which I 
offered, there was an understanding upon my part that I would 
have no objection to the matter referred to being annexed 
as an amendment to the joint resolution; and one of the prom- 
inent Senators upon the other side of the Chamber indicated 
that he would be opposed to this provision unless that was 
added as an amendment. That being the case I consented that 
it be added as an amendment, and it could then go before the 
House committee. 

Mr. President, this is not the same resolution, but I feel that 
I would fail to carry out the spirit of that understanding if I 
did not consent to its being annexed to this resolution, although 
I feel that it will greatly jeopardize it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota accept it as a part of his resolution? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
accepts the amendment, and it becomes a part of the resolu- 
tion. . 

The question is on agreeing to the concurrent resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution of the Senate No. 8, authorizing the 
Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses to correct the 
enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
resolution providing that a committee of three Members be 
appointed by the Speaker to join a similar committee appointed 
by the Senate to wait upon the President of the United States 
and inform him that the two Houses, having completed the busi- 

ness of the present session, are ready to adjourn unless he has 
some other communication to make to them. 

The message further announced that the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Payne of New York, Mr. Forpney of Michigan, and 
Mr. CLank of Missouri, members of the committee on the part of 
the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice-President. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 75), 
which was read: 


Senate resolution 75. 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be 
Vice-President, to join a similar committee appointed 


pointed by the 
y the House of 


the President of the United States and 
ouses, having completed the business of the 
the President has some 


aay seca aay to wait 
0 


rm him that the two 
present ion, are ready to adjourn unless 
other communication to make to 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do not desire 
to serve on the committee, 

As soon as the pending resolution has passed and certain 
formal matters to be presented by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Printing have been disposed of, I shall ask the Senate 
to take a recess until a quarter before 5, at which time the 
President will be here to sign bills, and it is expected that a 
resolution will be sent here from the House fixing the final 
adjournment of the session at 6 o'clock. But, for the present, 
I withhold the motion for the recess. 

Mr. KEAN. 
afterwards. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. I ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


greed to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. 
Dantet as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


TARIFF LAW OF 1909. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 10), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), ` 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of the tariff 
law of 1909 in pamphlet form, indexed, with paper cover, to be appor- 
tioned as follows: irty thousand copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives, 15,000 copies for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 
copies for the use, of the Committee on Finance of the Senate; and that 
the Public Printér be authorized to print for sale such copies of said 
document as in his discretion may be required. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following concurrent resolution (S. C. Res. 9), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Senate concurrent resolution 9. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be, and are hereby, authorized 
and directed to prepare, compile, and index all of the acts heretofore 

by Congress imposing duties on imports, and that 3,000 copies 
of said compilation be printed, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate 
and 2,000 copies for the use of the House. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 74), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 74. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Expenditures be, and are 
hereby, authorized to employ an assistant clerk, at the rate of $100 
per month, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate until 
otherwise provided. 

Mr. KEAN subsequently, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the foregoing resolution, reported it without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to. 
THE TARIFF. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. President, the time 
for discussion is past, yet I do not feel like leaving the false 
standard erected by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE] as 
the last words said by which to test the tariff law. The Ameri- 
can people will test it by no such false standards. The Senator 
would have us believe that that test will be whether prices will 
be lower and wages lower next year. That is not the kind of a 
law we have passed. 

I remember very well when the Senator’s party was in power 
and passed a tariff law for the deliberate purpose of making 
things cheap. They succeeded, and we knew that they would 
succeed in doing that. 

There is something beyond that. The question is, Will it pro- 
duce prosperity and happiness? I remember seeing, when that 
law was in force, a carload of wool standing on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad ready to ship. It was not put into the train 
for this reason: The Northern Pacific wanted somebody to pay 
the freight in advance or to guarantee the freight, because they 
were not sure that that wool would sell for enough in the 
market to pay the freight. 

The same thing was true at Dickinson, in North Dakota. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Company would not move a car- 
load of sheep until the freight was paid in advance, because 
they were not sure that the sheep would sell for enough to pay 
the freight when they got to Chicago. 4 

The sheep owners in Arizona hired a lot of sheep-shearers, 
assuming that they could get money out of the wool when they 


We should like to have an executive session 
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got the sheep sheared, by trading with the commission mer- 


chants. They found that they could not draw on that wool, 
and there was riot and bloodshed among those sheep-shearers, 
because honest men, intending to pay them, could not raise the 
money on the wool to pay for the shearing. 

There was other evidence before the House committee in 1897 
proving that sheep had not been sheared for four years, and 
they had wool on them 2 feet long. 

I know that in those years 200 men—good, honest men, glad 
to work and willing to work—applied at my back door, first for 
work and then for bread. I could not furnish them work, but 
supplied them with bread as far as I could. Wages were cheap 
and bread was cheap and wheat was cheap, 

We do not promise anything of that kind. The true test with 
the American people in applying this law is, Will it be easier to 
get bread, will it be easier to get woolen clothing, and will it be 
easier to get cotton clothing? That is the true test. 

I want to take up just two items, shoes and woolen cloth. 
The Times, of this city, took an apparent census of the opinion 
of shoe dealers of this city and of Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
They all agreed that they would have to raise the price of shoes 
from 10 to 20 per cent on account of the new tariff, and that 
would mean from 50 cents to a dollar a pair. Notwithstanding 
the fact that we have reduced the duty on shoes from 25 per 
cent to 10 per cent, these men would make people believe that 
on account of the tariff they will have to raise the price on a 
pair of shoes from 50 cents to a dollar. With a duty of 15 per 
cent on the leather that enters into a pair of shoes it would 
not average over 2 cents a pair. If there is any tariff question 
affecting those men they should reduce the price on account of 
the reduced tariff on leather 2 cents on a pair of shoes. 

Now, then, as to woolen cloth. There has been no advance 
whatever in the woolen schedule. There has been a slight 
reduction on one kind of yarn, but there has been no advance. 
Yet the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] stood on 
this floor on the 8th of July and read a letter from a combina- 
tion of clothing dealers stating that on account of the new tariff 
they would be compelled to raise the price of clothing to the 
American people to the amount of $200,000,000 a year. 

Nobody blames those people for wanting to make money out 
of selling cloth; nobody has any ill will toward them; but 
nobody would believe that it is a valid excuse for raisimg the 
price of woolen cloth. Nobody would give them the $200,000,000 
of clear profit except for political lies; and when those political 
lies get the indorsement of Senators on this floor it will deceive 
a great many of the American people and they will probably 
pay the $200,000,000, or a part of it, and these dealers will 
declare a handsome dividend. Many people will be misled, not 
by the original statement of those dealers, but by its indorse- 
ment by Senators, and they will pay money, which will add to 
the profit of the dealers. 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, in taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to extend my remarks I have no intention of indulging 
in any criticism of or fault-finding with the Finance Committee. 
In many cases I have not agreed with the committee and some 
of the changes agreed to in conference are not in accord with 
my ideas of tariff revision, but I appreciate fully that all 
tariff legislation is a matter of compromise and adjustment of 
differences and know full well that no member of this body is 
entirely satisfied with every schedule in this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask the Senator, if he will not consider 
it impertinent, going to another subject for a moment, whether 
the State of Ohio is prepared to accept this doctrine, this new 
shibboleth of free raw material? 

Mr. DICK. Mr. President, no State in the Union is more de- 
voted to the policy of protection than is Ohio. Ohio does not 
possess great herds; she does not mine iron ore; she does not 
have great forests of lumber; but she is against the policy of 
free raw materials; she realizes that in the doctrine of free 
raw materials lies the greatest menace to the protective policy. 
Our manufacturers, with few exceptions, realize that free raw 
materials can bring but one ultimate result; and that is free 
manufactures. The letter which the Senator from Wyoming 
has had read, in my judgment, does not represent in any con- 
siderable degree the sentiment of the people of Ohio, but rather 
the selfish purpose of a short-sighted manufacturer. Ohio accords 
to every State, and to every section, and to every industry, the 
same protection she asks for industries within her boundaries. 

If you ask me why I am going to vote for this bill, I reply 
because in my judgment it is the best bill under all the circum- 
stances which it was possible to frame at this time, for never in 
my observation has an effort to revise the tariff been so involved 
by diverse and conflicting conditions, 

> LOW DUTIES NOT DESIRABLE. 

I do not agree, Mr. President, that this bill is better than the 

Dingley law. That can only be determined by results, but if 


this measure shall do its work as well as did the Dingley law, 
we shall not need to either defend it or apologize for it. In my 
judgment we shall be less censured for making rates too high 
than for making them too low. An excessive rate invites capital 
and skilled labor to enter a field of competition, but a rate too 
low invites foreign competition into the field, closes mills, and 
destroys industries, and these can not be restored. Better, 
therefore, be on the safe side. Better make the rates too high 
than too low. I firmly believe the next revision of the tariff 
will not be a “ downward reyision.” That there will occur from 
time to time a readjustment of schedules there can be no doubt, 
but the encroachments of European and oriental producers in 
our own market, the best market in the world, together with the 
high tariffs now in force in Germany, France, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, and one which Great Britain will adopt at no 
distant day, will arouse the American producer, the farmer, 
manufacturer, miner, and toiler alike to the necessity of pro- 
tecting this market for the benefit of those who make it, rather 
than for the benefit of those who would invade it. 

It is in my judgment unfair to subject, in the matter of busi- 
ness earnings or profits, the independent iron or steel manufac- 
turers to the standard of the United States Steel Corporation, 
or the independent producers or refiners of oil to that of the 
Standard Oil Company. I venture the prediction that neither 
petroleum and its products, nor leather goods and boots and 
shoes, will sell to the ultimate consumer one cent lower because 
crude oil and hides go to the free list in this bill. We are told 
the committees and Congress have not yet learned that it is 
“ better to have foreign competition than domestic monopoly.” 

Let us hope, Mr. President, that we have learned it is “ better 
to have home competition than to have our markets dominated 
by foreign monopoly.” 

No vote of mine will be knowingly cast which will menace 
any industry in this country, or threaten a single day's wage 
of any toiler in the land. 

It is not my purpose to criticise, but rather to commend as 
far as can be done those who have had most to do with this 
legislation, referring as mildly as their action permits to those 
who have had nothing to do with it except to find fault and to 
obstruct. 

While the debate on the bill was in progress, I have refrained 
from making extended remarks, but now feel that in justice to 
myself and to my constituents, I should indulge in some general 
eee in the matter of the tariff and the pending legis- 
ation. 

OUR TAXES LOWER THAN THOSE OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


We hear much concerning the overburdened taxpayers of 
this country, yet our taxes are lower and more easily borne 
than those of any other civilized government. Taxes are always 
irksome when they are excessive or unequal, or both. Any 
people will generally submit to any form of taxes, however 
burdensome, so long as it is plain to them that the tax is dis- 
tributed with reasonable equality. The people of this Nation 
will willingly carry any burden necessary to its maintenance, 
so long as the distribution of that burden is in proportion to 
ability to pay. Governments have failed because they did not 
possess the power to collect taxes, as, for instance, in the case 
of the American Confederation, while other governments have 
gone to their doom because they exercised that power to excess. 

INCOME TAX NOT A MENACE. 


The demand for additional sources of revenue, whether by 
inheritance tax or income tax or corporation tax or increased 
internal-revenue tax of any kind, is in my judgment most 
ample justification for the bill presented by the tariff conferees, 
because it evidences beyond question that the rates of duty 
fixed on imports are not excessive, and in so far as the revenues 
to be realized from that measure fall short of supporting the 
Government, in addition to the revenues derived from the inter- 
nal reyenue, to that extent we must impose other forms of taxa- 
tion to meet the expenditures of the Government. I can sup- 
port the tax on the net earnings of corporations, as a believer 
in the income tax, and I can support the income tax as a pro- 
tectionist. I disagree with the suggestion that an income tax 
is a menace to the protective policy, but rather do I think it 
goes hand in hand with it and will contribute to its strength 
and maintenance. The tax on corporate earnings is a step in 
the right direction which will lead to the adoption of a general 
income tax. My belief is that an income tax will tend to 
national economy rather than to national extravagance. If 
the issue presented had been between the corporation tax and 
the income tax without any qualifying conditions, I would have 
favored the income tax. If I could have voted for the income 
tax and been reasonably certain that it would have been de- 
clared constitutional by the Supreme Court, I would have sup- 
ported it, but not having that assurance, I prefer to follow a 
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course which in my judgment will not in the end delay its 
adoption, and when once so adopted it will be permanent and be- 
yond the danger of defeat in the courts. 

The income tax has been discussed in this Chamber from the 
standpoint of its constitutionality and of its economic ad- 
visability. Both phases of the problem have been ably handled. 
It is not my purpose to discuss the constitutionality of an 
income tax, except to say that, while the last decision of the 
Supreme Court may have been right or wrong, it remains the 
law of the land until it has been reversed. 

The last decision was a departure from the accepted practice 
and understanding of the Constitution which had stood for 
many years. It is also true that a very large number of the 
American people have never accepted that decision as final. 
Those who believe in an income tax have been further encour- 
aged by the hope expressed by the President that an income- 
tax law could be framed which would stand the judgment of 
the courts. The offering of a constitutional amendment to be 
presented to the several state legislatures will, if adopted by 
a sufficient number to write it into our fundamental law, avoid 
all possible embarrassment to the court by a new submission 
of the legality of an income tax, and realizing that it is not 
such an easy matter, as some Senators seem to think it is, to 
amend our Constitution, I, however, gladly supported the reso- 
Jution and look hopefully for the adoption of the amendment. 

I am willing at this time to accept the assurance of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee that this bill will raise 
sufficient revenue to support the Government, although I may 
be permitted to have my own opinion on that subject. Neither 
do I share that confidence he seems to feel that we can succeed 
in materially reducing our national expenditures. We are 
naturally an extravagant nation. Considerations of national 
defense require that we shall maintain our army at its present 
standard and that we shall continue to increase our naval force. 

There is a steadily growing demand which can never long 
be resisted for increased expenditures in all departments. The 
demand for the improvement of our natural waterways is sup- 
ported by a steadily increasing pressure, and other public im- 
provements call for a constantly growing expenditure. 

Another reason why I have not favored an income tax at 
present is because I desired to let time determine what revenue 
would be produced by the pending bill. If it yields sufficient 
revenue to meet the expenses of government, I, for one, would 
not feel justified in voting to place a tax upon incomes. 

We are engaged in framing a tariff measure which will, if it 
meets expectations, provide necessary revenue, and will also en- 
courage the industries of the United States. Until it becomes 
plain that this measure will not provide sufficient revenue to 
maintain the Government, in connection with revenues derived 
from other sources now at our command, I can not bring myself 
to vote for an income tax, 

On the other hand, Mr. President, if a tax of some kind is 
found necessary, then I favor an income tax in preference to a 
tax upon inheritances, for the reason that over 80 States have 
adopted some form of an inheritance tax for the purpose of 
raising revenues, and while this source of revenue is open to the 
Federal Government, except for great needs, I believe it would 
be unfair to enter a field which is already so largely occupied 
by the state governments. It would tend to derange the finances 
of many American Commonwealths, and is now umecessary. 
Only three or four States lay a tax upon incomes, and that field 
is therefore practically unoccupied. 

A fair and just income tax would transfer from the shoulders 
of those least able to bear it to the shoulders of the well-to-do 
and the rich, who can better bear it, the burden of raising an- 
nually many million dollars. An income tax has long been a 
well-established mode of raising revenue in most of the leading 
nations of the world, and is universally accepted as one of the 
most just and equitable methods of taxation. Writers on eco- 
nomie subjects and all authorities on taxation agree that a man 
should be taxed according to his ability to pay. Adam Smith says: 


The subjects of every State ought to contribute toward the support | 


of the government as nearly as possible in 
abilities; that is, in pr respectively 
In the obeervetica or neglect 


enjo; x 
of this maxim consists what is called the “equali in 
ee eq ty or inequality of 


M. Thiers, the great French statesman, says, a tax paid by 


a citizen to his government is like a premium paid by the in- 
sured to the insurance company, and should be in proportion to 
the amount of property insured in one case and in the other 
to the amount of property protected and defended by the 
government. 

Thorold Rogers, the English economist, says: 

Taxation in p to benefits received = sufficiently near the 


truth for the peactical operations of gove 


Sismondi declares: 

Every tax should fall on revenue, not on capital, and taxation should 
meyer touch what is necessary for the existence of the contributor. 

John Stuart Mill said: 

— of taxation as a maxim of politics means equality of 


©. F. Bastable, of Dublin, in his Public Finance, says: 

It is apparent that the rule of equality of sacrifice Is but another 
mode of stating the rule of equality as to ability. Equal ability im- 
plies equal capacity for bearing sacrifice. An equal will impose 
equal sacrifice upon persons — ta “faculty,” and where abilities are 

inequality in the 


mal @ correspo amount of taxati il 
— the ate co — ty of sacrifice. i e 
Robert Ellis Thompson in his work on Political economy,” 


The most modern and theoretically the fairest form of taxation is 
the income tax. It seems to make every one contribute to the wants of 
the State in proportion to the revenue he enjoys under its tection, 
While falling equally on all, it occasions no change in the tribution 
of capital or in the material direction of industry and has no influence 
on prices. No other is so cheaply assessed or collected. No other 
brings home to the people so forcibly the fact that it is to their in- 
terest to insist upon a wise economy of the national revenue. 

John Sherman, in 1871, after the country had had several 
years’ experience with an income tax and had seen its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, its defects and its merits, said: 

They have declared it to be invidious. Well, sir, all taxes are in- 
vidious. They say it is inguisitorial. Well, sir, ere never was a 
tax in the world that was not sitorial; the least inquisitorial of 
all is the income tax. * * * ere never was so just a tax levied 
as income tax. There is no objection that can be urged — —.— 
the income tax that I can not point to in every tax. * * * Titers 
on political economy, as well as our own sentiments of what is just 
and right, teach us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his in- 
come. © The income tax is the cheapest tax levied except one. 

On another occasion Mr. Sherman said: 

But years of further experience will convince the whole body of our 
Sf SRLAtion DEON AARIA, GRC TOE Gus Lent DOA "property. oe 
0 
income is intrinsically unjust. 

While the expenses of national government are largely caused 
by the protection of property, it is but right to require property 
to contribute te their payment. It will not do to say that each 
person consumes in preportion to his means. ‘That is not true. 
Everyone can see that the consumption ef the rich does not bear 
the same relation to the consumption of the poor that the in- 
come of the one does to the wages of the other. 

An income tax is a tax upon a man's ability to pay, and not 
upon consumption. It is fair, because it is based upon property 
and income. There is no tax which will be felt so little by 
those called upon to pay it, or cause as little distress. 

A man whose facilities for making money are based upon the 
law and order guaranteed by a government can not question 
the right of that government to inquire into his income. 

In his speech of acceptance Judge Taft said: 

In my judgment an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, when the protect- 
ive system of customs and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish 
income enongh — gri pria needs, can and should be devised 
which, under the ions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the 
Constitution. 

On that declaration I am willing to take my stand. 

Property and wealth should bear a fair share of taxation. 
There is a growing conviction that these elements do not pay 
their fair share of the burdens of government. 

It should be an accepted axiom of legislation that the 
heaviest burdens of taxation should be imposed upon those best 
able to carry them. It is for this reason we lay a heavy tax 
upon liquors and upon tobacco. They are not necessities, and 
those who use them can well afford to make a small return to 
the Government for the privilege of their use. 

Experience and inquiry prove that the man with a moderate- 
priced home pays more in proportion than the man who owns a 
palatial mansion, and that he pays more nearly in proportion 
to their actual value on his household furnishings. 

It has long been considered an axiom of political economy 
that an income tax is the fairest way of correcting the inher- 
ent inequalities of taxation and of equalizing its burdens be- 
tween the rich and those in moderate circumstances. 

The income tax is an expression of the idea that something 
is needed to round out the present system of taxation by secur- 
ing greater justice in the levying of the burden as between the 
rich and the great middle class. The history of our American 
tax systems shows early attempts to levy taxes according to 
the ability to pay. That principle was read inte the statute 
law of the Massachusetts Bay colony as early as 1846, when it 
was provided that— 

All ewe as by the advantage of their arts and trades are more 
enabled to help bear the publie char; + + are to be rated for 


returns and gains proportionable unto other men for the produce of 
their estates. 


In other words, individuals were to be rated according to 
“goods, faculties, and personal abilities.“ The present income 
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tax of Massachusetts is the direct outgrowth of that original 


effort to tax product and income. In 1706 the tax was imposed 
on incomes “by any trade or faculty.” In 1738 there was added 
the words “business or income,” and the act of 1777, which is 
practically the law to-day, included “incomes from any pro- 
fession, faculty, handicraft, trade, or employment.” England 
levied an income tax in 1799 which did not continue long, but 
was restored in 1842 when England abolished her protective 
tariff and found it necessary to seek some other source of reye- 
nue. The English income tax yielded a revenue of about seventy 
millions; Italy’s income tax, enacted in 1864, yielded about fifty 
millions; in France the income tax of 1871, taxing only incomes 
from corporations and associations, yielded about seventy-five 
million francs. Many of the German States have adopted this 
system. It is in vogue in Holland. It is in use in Switzerland, 
where it is firmly intrenched. North Carolina adopted an in- 
come tax in 1849, because, as the preamble of the act says: 

There are many wealthy citizens of this State who derive very 
considerable revenues from * * * interest, dividends, and profits who 
do not contribute a due proportion to the public exigencies. 

For the same reason Alabama in 1843 and Virginia in 1849 
adopted an income tax. Alabama abolished her income tax in 
1884. The law still exists in Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, and if the law in those States is not adminis- 
tered with as high a degree of suceess as is desirable, it can at 
least be said that it is enforced as successfully as is the general 
tax on personal property. In every nation where this form of 
taxation is levied it is believed to be a long step toward the 
equalization of the burdens of taxation. Taxation should be 
according to the ability or faculty to pay rather than upon ex- 
penditures or on property alone. In foreign countries the 
heaviest burden of taxation rests upon the poor. 

In the United States the great burden rests upon the middle 
class, the small farm owners and small home owners. These 
can not escape the burden of taxation; neither can the visible 
personal property of the farmer and the merchant escape. It 
was because the income tax of 1863-1873 reached so many of 
the mercantile and capitalistic classes, who both previously 
and since escaped fair taxation, that it was abolished. The 
same objections raised against an income tax in this country 
have been raised time and time again against a similar law in 
Great Britain, and the tax there has proved a success and is be- 
lieved to be administered with fair success, forming a perma- 
nent part of English reyenue. The democratic trend toward 
equalization in taxes can not be longer halted. The demand 
in this country, like the demand abroad, for an income tax 
will continue until some such law is enacted. There is no 
feature of the Government which causes so much unrest and dis- 
satisfaction as the system of taxation. It is a problem which 
vexes every State and every municipality. These bodies must 
settle such questions for themselves, but so far as the National 
Government is concerned, an adequate and well-rounded scheme 
is practically impossible without the addition of an income tax. 

The income tax here was the outgrowth of the faculty tax 
imposed at one time or another for longer or shorter periods 
by most of the American colonies in practically all systems of 
taxation. Taxes were first levied upon land. Taxes were next 
levied upon visible and tangible personalty. It was found in 
time that these two sources of revenue did not furnish an ade- 
quate measure of taxable capacity; hence followed attempts to 
perfect the system by levying a faculty tax upon persons that 
derived revenue from land or personalty. This faculty tax 
was not an income tax. It was originally levied upon product, 
and was arbitrarily levied upon assumed earnings, with little 
relation to actual income, and was therefore unequal and soon 
fell into disuse. The first income tax, in the modern sense, was 
levied in England in 1799, and did not spread to other countries 
until some time later. 

The Supreme Court of the United States sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the war tax in 1898 imposing a graduated tax 
upon inheritances. Mr. Justice White in his opinion said: 


The review which we have made exhibits the fact that taxes are 
imposed with reference to the ability of the person on whom the burden 
is placed to bear the same have been levied since the foundation of 

overnment, The ve consequences which it is asserted will arise in 
he future if the right to lay a progressive tax be recognized involves 
in its ultimate aspect the assertion that free and representative govern- 
ment is a failure. 


The proposition to lay a graduated tax upon “ surplus wealth ” 
is neither radical nor revolutionary. Great Britain has laid a 
graduated tax upon inheritances the past fifteen years, and that 
tax is as firmly fixed as any revenue-producing feature of the 
English tax system. 

John Stuart Mill says: 


The agent of taxation means the apportioning of each person 
toward the expenses of 8 so that he shall feel neither more 
nor less inconvenienced from his share of the payment than every other 


person experiences from his, 
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It is impossible to fully attain this standard. Complete ideal 
standards can not be reached in any human system of taxation, 
but the best system of taxation must at least make an attempt 
to approach equality of sacrifice in the imposition of taxes. It 
is the part of political wisdom to hasten the day when there 
will be greater uniformity of taxation between those who have 
more than they absolutely need and those who do not haye as 
much as they need. 

Uniformity of taxation as required by the Constitution does 
not mean absolute equality, for that is impossible. It simply 
means that all persons of the same class shall be treated alike. 
It is perfectly proper for a State to exempt from taxation cer- 
tain classes of property or property up to a certain value. Such 
distinctions have been generally upheld. Some of the States lay 
progressive taxes on corporations according to their capitaliza- 
tion, and these laws have been upheld. The uniform tendency 
of court decisions is to permit reasonable exemptions from taxa- 
tion, and there can be no question at all in my mind that a rea- 
8 line of 3 ean be drawn between incomes 
which may properly be taxed and those whi f 
35 ch may properly be 

All taxes have at times been condemned as confiscatory on 
the one hand and as socialistic on the other. The most demo- 
cratic foreign countries, like Switzerland, Australia, and Great 
Britain, have adopted the income tax as a permanent form 
of raising revenue. From a careful investigation of the subject 
I feel warranted in saying that the income tax levied from 
1863 to 1873 was collected more generally and with less evasion 
than the general property tax commonly in vogue in the yarious 
States of the Union. To my mind it is the only way to reach 
a large class of citizens who pay comparatively little tax, at 
least when compared with their ability to pay. It is clear that 
the burden of national taxes lies most heavily upon the less 
well to do, because it lies upon consumption, which in the case 
of the overwhelming majority of citizens absorbs practically 
all of their income, and is therefore proportionately much 
larger than in the case of those enjoying large incomes. Under 
the present system of taxation, the investor in securities, the 
well-to-do professional class and the man of large business 
affairs do not pay their proportionate share of taxes. No sys- 
tem of taxation is administered perfectly, but an income tax 
will be a move in the right direction and will be an attempt 
at least to equalize the burdens of taxation, which now ad- 
mittedly rest most heavily upon those least able to bear them. 

The power of taxation is absolutely necessary for national ex- 
istence. Every limitation on that power is a limitation upon the 
right of the Government to exist. The federation of the thirteen 
colonies was doomed to die because of its inability to collect 
taxes. It is unreasonable to suppose that the framers of the 
Constitution meant to impose a limitation upon the power of 
taxation such as has been written into that instrument by the 
Supreme Court. The Constitution gives Congress unlimited 
power to levy taxes. A way to tax incomes can and must in 
time be found. A tax on incomes in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the States would be grossly inequitable and is impossible. 

No one can fairly deny that the ideal system will levy taxes 
not on what a man consumes, but on what he acquires or 
receives over and above reasonable annual expenditures. It 
will not be absolutely impossible to draw a fairly just line of 
division between incomes which should not be taxed and those 
which can properly be subjected to such a burden. 

We should not tax a man on what he needs for maintenance 
of his family in decency and comfort, according to his station 
in life, with a fair allowance for the liberal education of his 
children. When his income exceeds that figure it is not socialistic 
to ask him to contribute direct to the support of the government 
under which he is able to enjoy such comfortable conditions. 

The largest expenditures of government are for the protec- 
tion of life and property. It has been estimated that 9 per cent 
of the families of the United States own 71 per cent of the 
wealth of the country. An income tax is the only tax which 
will equalize the burden of taxation between this 9 per cent 
and the remaining 91 per cent. It does not tax consumption 
but the balance of income left over and above what is required 
for necessary consumption and which can be used for luxuries, 

Little sympathy can be awakened for that class of American 
citizens of whom we heard considerable in the panic of 1907, 
known as “the poor rich,” those whose incomes in the period 
of depression through which we have lately passed have shrunk 
from, say, $250,000 to $25,000 a year. One can easily imagine 
the distress which might follow such a contraction of income, 
with the necessity for economizing in the number of establish- 
ments maintained, in steam yachts, season boxes at the grand 
opera, and high-priced automobiles, but such a condition will 
neyer excite much sympathy in the breasts of those who have 
never been able to afford such luxuries, 
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There can be no better method of allaying the popular unrest 
and dissatisfaction with some forms of wealth than to levy a 
just and moderate income tax. 

The cost of living has increased so much in the past few 
years, bearing most heavily on those having small incomes, 
which in many cases have not increased at all, or at least not 
in proportion to the increased cost of living, that some new 
source of revenue seems advisable in order to remove, if possi- 
ble, at least to some extent, the burden now resting upon this 
class and to transfer it to a class better able to bear an in- 
crease in taxation. 

An income tax is equitable. It can be easily collected and the 
amount contributed increases or decreases according to the 
ability to pay. That some persons might evade the tax is no 
argument against it. It would not be more inquisitorial than the 
personal-tax law now in force in the various States of the Union. 

There are evasions of customs duties and on the valuations 
made of imports for the express purpose of defrauding the 
revenue, Many people smuggle goods through the customs- 
house and commit perjury to avoid the payment of a few dol- 
lars. All this constitutes no argument against a tariff. An 
income-tax law can be administered as efficiently and honestly 
as are the tax laws in the States of the Union. It is unques- 
tionably true that dishonest tax returns are sometimes made. 
States which tax money and credit realize that annually they 
are deprived of revenue which would considerably increase 
their tax receipts. This, however, is no argument against tax- 
ing that form of wealth. Tax assessors have learned that some 
men of large means have a shifting or movable place of abode, 
with a preference for the city or town where the tax rate is 
the lowest and evasion of an honest tax return the easiest. 
Such citizens can not escape the payment of an income tax. 

I believe an income tax can be administered without any 
more friction or espionage or unwarranted interference with a 
man’s private affairs than is required in the enforcement of 
the present tax laws of the various States. I believe that the 
majority of men are honest in making their tax returns; that 
they pay honestly the tax due from them under the laws of 
the State in which they live, and I have not such a poor 
opinion of the American citizen of large means as to believe 
he would commit perjury in order to relieve himself of the pay- 
ment of the few dollars an income tax would require. The 
American citizen who makes an honest tax return in his State 
will certainly make an honest return under an income-tax law 
to the Federal Government. 3 

The United States had an income tax in operation from 
1863 to 1873, inclusive. The largest income realized in any 
one year was in 1866, when the amount collected was $73,434,- 
709.12. Of this amount, $60,547,882.43 was collected from indi- 
viduals and $8,716,881.91 was collected from corporations, and 
$3,717,394.69 was collected from the salaries of United States 
officers and employees. In 1870, when the limit of exemption 
had been raised, $27,115,046.11 was collected from personal 
incomes and $9,500,000 was collected from corporations. 

The law as originally passed in 1862 exempted incomes of 
$600. In 1867 the exemption was raised to $1,000, and the total 
number of persons listed from the income tax decreased from 
460,170 to 240,134. In 1870 the limit was raised to $2,000 and in 
1871 the total number listed as liable to be taxed was 74,775 
persons. Mr. W. C. Ford, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, es- 
timated in 1894 that probably not over 24,000 persons would have 
been listed in 1871 had an exemption been made to $4,000. He 
also estimated that the revenues from private incomes under the 
law of 1894 which placed the limit of exemption at $4,000 would 
be very small, but that the amount realized from corporations 
might reach $39,000,000, but probably would not be more than 
$12,000,000, Our national wealth has grown so enormously in 
the past fifteen years that the amount which would be realized 
under that limit would be at least double his highest estimate. 

In 1894 the limit of exemption in England under the income 
tax was $750, in Prussia 900 marks, in Austria $113, in Italy 
$77.20, in the Netherlands $200, in Zurich, Switzerland, $100. 

No one favors placing such a low limit on incomes to be 
exempted in the United States. Agreement should easily be 
reached between the different figures named in the various 
bills which have been introduced in this and other Congresses. 

NEW INDUSTRIES REQUIRE PROTECTION. 

By way of introduction to some remarks I wish to make con- 
cerning other features of this legislation, I may say I was 
particularly interested in securing adequate protection for 
reclaimed rubber, the manufacture of which is a very con- 
siderable industry in my home city, and a growing one in other 
sections of this country. 

Reclaimed or recovered rubber is a manufacture of scrap rub- 
ber and other organic substances, The industry is represented 
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in approximate figures by 40 factories, located in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 


ticut, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. It em- 
ploys a capital of $17,000,000, employs 10,000 operatives, and has 
an annual output of $10,000,000.. There is no trust or combination 
in the industry, and strong competition always exists for the sale 
of the product, resulting in a profit of one-half to 1 per cent per 
pound to the manufacturer, or about from 6 per cent to 8 per cent. 

Reclaimed rubber has heretofore always been classified as 
a manufacture of rubber, under paragraph 449 of the tariff act 
of 1897. ‘This classification was changed by the decision of 
McClelland, general appraiser (Treasury decision No. 21030), 
rendered April 8, 1909, who held that it was not a manufacture of 
rubber within the purview of that section, but was comparable 
with crude rubber and entitled to free entry under paragraph 579. 

Under a later decision the article comes in at present as an 
unenumerated manufactured article on which is levied a duty 
of 20 per cent. 

Reclaimed rubber, while not, strictly speaking, a manufac- 
ture of rubber, is certainly not crude rubber. It is an admix- 
ture of pure rubber and other organic properties into a manu- 
factured product, and this product in turn enters into articles 
made partially of rubber. Reclaimed rubber contains only from 
30 per cent to 35 per cent of pure rubber. 

Reclaimed rubber is manufactured principally from old rub- 
ber boots, shoes, tires, hose, and so forth. The greatest quantity 
and most satisfactory product is reclaimed from rubber boots 
and shoes. The rubber scrap is received at the mill and care- 
fully examined, in order to throw out objectionable articles that 
find their way into the scrap (all hand labor, and a considerable 
item in the labor cost). The shoes are then thrown on two roll 
machines, breaking the scrap into small particles. These parti- 
cles are cooked in a solution of sulphuric acid, in order to de- 
stroy the fiber and cloth contained in the body of the shoes. The 
next process is to wash the mass in a solution of water and 
soda ash, to neutralize the sulphuric acid. The material is then 
ground into still finer particles, so that it may pass through fine 
sieves, where the larger pieces of metal are separated from the 
mass. It then passes through a separator, which eliminates the 
sand, dirt, grit, and the finer particles of metal, At this point 
in the process of manufacture, oils in varying quantities are 
added to the stock, in order that the powdered mass will more 
easily become homogeneous in the succeeding processes. Then, 
after being run through a series of fine grinding machines, until 
the stock has the appearance of very fine powder, it is run 
through very closely meshed sieves, in order that no lumps or 
hard particles may appear in the finished product. The next 
step is devulcanization, the purpose of which is to eliminate the 
sulphur originally introduced in the manufacture of the rubber 
shoes. For this operation high steam pressure is required. The 
stock is then dried by means of hot air, and thereafter the pow- 
dered form of the material is changed into sheets of varying 
thickness by being passed through two roll machines, where it 
amalgamates itself into the finished product. The course of 
manufacture consumes ten consecutive days and involves twelve 
separate processes, controlled by individual operatives. The whole 
process is one of much detail, requires skilled labor, and in the 
technical use of the word is decidedly a manufacture. It may 
not be a manufacture of rubber, but it is a manufacture of rubber 
scrap, that is entitled to protection against foreign competitors, 

The foreign competition to this industry is centered largely in 
Russia, where the labor cost is 50 per cent less than the domestic 
cost. The reclaiming factories of the United States are toa great 
extent dependent on Russia for their scrap rubber; that country 
being the largest consumer of rubber boots and shoes in the world. 

-In order to prevent the export of this scrap rubber into the 
United States the Russian Government levies an export tax of 
2 6-10 cents per pound, so that the Russian reclaimers have 
this additional very decided advantage in the cost of their raw 
material. No export tas is levied against the finished product. 
The Russian reclaimers now control the markets of the world, 
except the United States, and are strong competitors with the 
30 per cent protection heretofore afforded. 

Reclaimed rubber is now imported to a considerable extent 
from Russia. 

It was the manifest intent of Congress to include reclaimed 
rubber as a manufacture of rubber, and such intent for years 
has been so recognized by the customs department, and the 
judicial interpretation that reclaimed rubber is comparable with 
crude rubber, and therefore entitled to free entry, overruled an 
established custom of classification existing since the product 
was first manufactured about thirty years ago. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee informed me that 
it was not the intention of the committee to make reclaimed 
rubber free, and that if it was deemed necessary this substance 
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would be made dutiable by terms. It was the opinion of the 
committee that reclaimed rubber or india rubber made into sheets 
or other forms by an intricate process of manufacture was not 
crude india rubber, nor was it refuse india rubber or scraps fit 
only for remanufacture. The conference committee reached the 
same conclusion, and asit is manifestly the intent of Congress to 
exclude reclaimed rubber from paragraph 591, I do not regard it 
material whether reclaimed rubber is dutiable at 20 per cent by 
specific enumeration or as an unenumerated manufactured article, 
PROTECTION MORE THAN A LOCAL ISSUE, 

A one-time candidate for the presidency subjected himself to 
considerable criticism because he made the remark that the 
tariff was a local issue. In the discussion of the schedules of 
this bill this once laughed at remark has been considered more 
seriously, until it seems to have been agreed upon by a very 
considerable class of people that the tariff is solely and only a 
local issue. I desire to dissent most vigorously from that prop- 
osition. While it is true that there are many industries pro- 
tected by the bill which are local to perhaps one, or at least 
very few, places in the United States, and to that extent the 
people living in those localities are perculiarly interested in 
the protection of that home industry, I can not see that such a 
situation at all sustains the proposition that the tariff is a 
local issue. For my part, while I have been anxious to see 
adequate protective rates maintained for the industries of my 
own State, I have been just as willing to see the industries of 
every other section of the country equally protected. I haye 
voted heartily for tariff rates necessary to protect the indus- 
tries of the great West and of the industries of New England. 
I have been willing to accord to every section of the country 
the same measure of protection I have sought for my own. 

I am a firm believer in a tariff for protection. I believe the 
rates should be high enough not only to maintain the present 
high rate of wages paid the American laborer, but should also 
be high enough to give the manufacturer a fair profit on his 
investment. That is the substance of the tariff plank in the 
last Republican national platform. The doctrine laid down 
there has been my guide in all the yotes taken on this measure. 
I have tried to be consistent and have endeayored as best I 
could by my votes to secure a tariff bill which will afford ade- 
quate protection to every American industry. 

THE IRON AND STEEL DUTIES. 

I desire now to address myself to the iron and steel schedule. 
Chemicals, earthenware and pottery, glass, watches, lumber, to- 
bacco, cotton, wool, silks, sugar, and potatoes have all been 
discussed at length, while iren and steel, the barometer of our 
business prosperity, have scarcely been discussed at all. 

Next to agriculture, it is our most important industry, both 
in amount of capital invested and wages paid. Some industries 
flourish most when others suffer, but prosperity or depression 
in the iron and steel business is a sure indication of the indus- 
trial state of the nation generally. Therefore it is our urgent 
duty to do what we can to keep this industry at the high tide 
of prosperity. If the mills and furnaces are running to full 
capacity, the prosperity of the wage-earners reacts upon and 
affects the prosperity of all other lines of business. It makes 
business better for the merchant and increases the demand for 
agricultural products. It must not be forgotten that our domestic 
trade is ten times as great as our foreign trade, and is twice as 
great as the international exchanges of all markets of the world. 
it follows, then, that if the domestic iron and steel business is pros- 
perous the merchant and the farmer will share in that prosperity. 

In all discussions so far had of this subject the so-called 
“trust,” the United States Steel Corporation, looms large as 
the giant among a lot of pigmy competitors and is pictured in- 
yariably as driving hard bargains, crushing its rivals relent- 
lessly, and making enormous profits behind the wall of tariff 
protection which ean not be scaled by the foreign competitor. 

I do not hold a brief from that corporation, and do not stand 
here to represent it, nor the independent industries, but I 
speak for the industry as a whole, including the small pro- 
ducers as well as the large ones. The profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation are largely due to the economies it 
enjoys because of its ownership of ore mines, of great fleets of 
boats on the lakes, and of railroads, furnaces, and mills. It 
owns iron ore and coal and the other elements which enter into 
the process of manufacture. Its plants are concentrated and 
conveniently located for production at the lowest possible cost. 

The small steel maker who does not own an ore mine or coal 
mine, who has no ships or railroads by which to transport his 
materials, can not turn out the finished product as cheaply. 
The great steel corporation does not need protection as much 
as does the small producer. It can live under conditions which 


will absolutely ruin these smaller plants. In order to enable 
all the independent plants to compete successfully with the 
steel corporation, they would be compelled to merge into one 


concern, but it is not possible eyen to do that and produce as 
efficient a working unit for the reason that these independent 
plants are scattered all over the country and are not in all 
cases conveniently located for the purpose of obtaining raw 
material and for purposes of distribution. 

I am more interested in the small manufacturers of steel 
than I am in the large ones. While the independent plants 
have reduced their wage scale 10 per cent since the last panic, 
the Steel Corporation is paying the same rate of wages it paid in 
the time of its greatest prosperity. I have not heard of any em- 
ployee who has found fault with the Steel Corporation wages. 
It could have saved $12,000,000 a year by making the same cut 
that the independent plants made, which is a sum equal to the 
total pay roll of its main competitors who did reduce wages. 

We have cut the rates on iron and steel products from 25 
to 50 per cent and eyen more. All the industry asks is adequate 
protection against foreign invasion. It does not ask to shut 
the foreigner out, as foreign tariffs shut us out from foreign 
markets, but it does ask the right to meet the foreigner at our 
coast line on an equal footing, and this the bill will not in 
eyery case permit. Steel manufacturers have appeared before 
the Senate committee and agreed to accept considerable reduc- 
tion in rates. No other industry did this, and there should 
have been in no case a greater cut than the tables of com- 
parative cost and comparative wages show to be possible with- 
out injuring the home industry. 

“REVISION” NOT NECESSARILY REDUCTION IN ALL INSTANCES, 

“Revision of the tariff” does not mean that all rates should 
be lowered. It means a readjustment of rates to meet present 
conditions. The Chicago platform of 1908 did not promise 
that tariff rates would be reduced. It was the most radical 
tariff declaration ever made by any party at any time, for it 
promised not only American wages for American workmen, 
but it promised fair profits to American capital. It means 
there should be increases where needed, and decreases where 
they can be safely made. The Republican National Convention 
represented every section of the country, every State and every 
Territory, and its declaration is binding on the party. It did 
not represent any one man’s ideas or the ideas of any one sec- 
tion or industry, but it represented the composite ideas of the 
whole country. If the new law brings prosperity, we need not 
fear the consequences in 1910 or 1912. You can not beat pros- 
perity. With protective duties where needed, prosperity will 
come to all classes, as it did before. We should not sacrifice 
any industry, but should treat all interests alike and protect 
all alike. We should treat the iron and steel business as an 
entire industry, and not pick out the producer who turns out 
one-half of the output and consider alone its profits and what 
reduction it can bear. 

Our domestic trade is the greatest market in the world and 
is coveted by all foreigners. We must keep it for the home 
producer. Foreign governments help their own producers and 
do not attack them. They back the home manufacturers and 
encourage them in every way to gain foreign markets. We 
must do the same. 

OUR OBLIGATION TO OUR WAGE-EARNERS. 

We have for the last fifty years developed a labor market by 
encouraging the establishment of factories and mills to make 
manufactures of cotton and wool and iron to supply the domestic 
demand and to sellabroad. We have thirty-five to forty millions 
of men and women, including those dependent on them, who 
toil by their hands and with their brains to produce articles 
of commerce. We are under obligation to the capital invested 
and to the wage-earners to protect this market. What are we 
to do with this great multitude? Shall we, with the deluded 
idea of benefiting the consumer and encouraging the foreign 
manufacturer, turn them out of American milis and shops and 
set them to tilling the soil? The attacks on the American 
manufacturer we have heard in this Chamber are attacks on 
American labor, and if ever successful will inevitably tend to 
bring the American laboring man nearer to the level of the 
foreign laborer. What is to become of our obligations to the 
men who toil? We can not harm the manufacturer without in- 
juring the laborer. The man in the shops is the man most 
vitally concerned in the schedules of this bill. 

The Standard Oil Company, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Singer Manufacturing Company, and other great indus- 
trial combinations have plants abroad. The most profitable 
plant of the Pittsburg Plate Glass Company is in Belgium. 
Why may not the steel corporation do the same? It has the 
ability to do so, and the principal loss would be to the Amer- 
ican wage-earner. After we have beaten down our duties and 
opened our market to the foreigner, a short experience of this 
disastrous policy would compel us to raise our duties in order 
to rebuild ruined home industries and correct our former mis- 
take. A great steel corporation may go abroad, but the small 
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steel manufacturer can not. He will have to shut down, blow 
out his furnaces, and pocket his loss. 

Hon. Theobold Otjen, former Member of Congress from Mil- 
waukee, who was also a member of the Industrial Commission, 
states the value of home and foreign marketsgfor the great 
army of producers in the United States as follows: 


The productive energies of the people of this country last year 
amounted to $20,660,000,000. Of this vast sum $1,460,000,000 found 
a market abroad, while $19,200,000,000 was consumed or taken in our 
home market. In other words, for every dollar of the productive 
energy of our people which found a market abroad more than $14 was 
taken in the home market. Good business sense would dictate a 
poucy which will not be to the injury of the $14 market. It should 
je Our endeavor to extend our $1 market by every means in our power, 
but this should not be done at the sacrifice of our greater market, the $14 
market. ‘There is the tariff issue in a nutshell. Level-headed Americans, 
be they business men or workingmen, are not likely to join the shouters 
for tariff tinkering if they are in possession of these statistics and are 
willing to take the time to reflect upon what these statistics mean. 


In 1902 an economic magazine in New York, in a single para- 
graph, which I will quote, showed how small is the gain of 
foreign trade and how large the risk of American wages pro- 
posed to be sacrificed for it: 

The aq gain to the Nation in foreign trade, of course, is the 

rofits. The total exports and imports for 1901 were $2,310,428,573. 

en per cent profit on that amount would be only $231,042,857, or 
less than one-seventh of the loss to the Nation of a 25 cents a day re- 
duction in wages. The loss to the Nation of such a step would be 
equal to sinking to the bottom of the sea every dollar's worth of our 
exports for 1901. Indeed, if we could increase our foreign trade 40 
per cent by reducing all workers 5 cents a gan the loss to the Nation 
would be nearly twenty millions a year greater than the gain. This 
does not mean that we ought not to haye foreign trade or seek for it. 
What it does mean, however, is that foreign trade should always be the 
incident and outgrowth of diversified home industry, and that the 
public policy of the Nation should neyer favor the promotion of foreign 
trade at any sacrifice, however small, of domestice industry, and, above 
all, by any lowering of wages and curtailment of home consumption. 

THE STEEL CORPORATION. 


I desire to present figures showing the comparative output 
during the calendar year 1907 of the Steel Corporation and the 
independent companies engaged in the same lines of business : 

STATISTICS OF Tun UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION FOR THR 
f CALENDAR YEAR 1907. 

[As published in the Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron 
and Steel Association for the year.1907.] 
Tron ore shipments from Lake Superior and the total iron ore production 
in the calendar year 1907; also coke production in the same year. 


By United k 
States By inde- | Total ship- United 
Steel Cor- pendent | ments and States 
poration. companies. | production. Steel Cor- 
poration. 
Shipments of iron ore from the Lake | 

Su region in 1907gross tons. . 23, 148, 407 | 19,096,603 | 42, 245, 070 54.7 
Total production of iron ore in 1907, 

PRON WR ek aa aaa haw seve 22, 403,801 | 29,316,818 | 51,720,619 43.3 
Production of coke in 1907.net 12,373,938 | 28, 405,626 | 40,779, 564 30.3 
Tron and steel actually produced in the calendar year m. Gross tons. 

Production | production . 
States epend- | Total pro- United 
Steel Cor- ent com. duction. |_ States 
poration panies. Steel Cor- 
poration. 
Spiegeleisen and ferroman; — 186, 472 152,876 339, 348 

essemer, basic, low-phosphorus í 4 S 59 

foundry, fe: n, and all other 

FCC 10, 633, 496 | 14,808,517 | 25, 442,013 | 41.7 


Total pig iron, including spie- 


n, ferromanganese, 
ferrophosphorus, an 

semer fi enn 10,819, 968 | 14,961,393 | 25, 781, 381 41.9 
Bessemer steel ingots and castings. - 4,111,089 | 11,667,549 | 64.7 
Open-hearth steel ingots and castings 6,006,648 | 11,549,726 | 47.9 

Total Bessemer and open- 8 

hearth steel ingots and cast- 

EY ESOS MS Soe 10,117,737 | 23,217,285 56. 4 
Bessemer steel rails 1,635,447 | 3,380,025 51.6 
Structural shapes „000, 73,625 | 1,940,352 54.9 
Plates and sheets, including black 

plates for tinning, but excluding 
DA DUGG so noes ee 2,372,498 | 1,876,334 | 4,248,832 55.8 
F 1, 443, 19) 574,392 | 2,017,583 71.5 
Bars, skelp, nail plate, open-hearth 
and iron rails, and other finished 
rolled products 2,814,042 | 5,463,988 | 8,278,030 33.9 
Total finished rolled products, |. 

including rolled g 

blooms and billets „441,036 | 10,423,786 19,864, 822 47.5 
Wire nails kegs of 100 pounds. 7,794,546 | 3,936,498 | 11,731,044 66.4 


It is apparent from these figures that while the Steel Cor- 
poration is the largest single factor in the iron and steel 
business, it does not by any means enjoy a monopoly and that 
its total output is approximately one-half of the total output in 
the different lines of manufacture in which it is interested. 

It has been stated that the Steel Corporation owns from 80 
per cent to 85 per cent of the iron ore of the United States. 
This statement can be easily proved to be incorrect. It is not 
even true that the corporation owns or has under lease 80 per 
cent of the iron ore in the Lake Superior district, and it is 
doubtful if it owns more than 8 per cent of the entire body of 
iron ore in the country. While the Steel Corporation shipped 
from the Lake Superior region during the calendar year 1907 
23,148,467 tons against 19,960,603 tons shipped by the inde- 
pendent companies, or a total percentage of 54 per cent 
against 4515 per cent for the independent companies, yet when 
the total production of iron ore in the entire country is con- 
sidered, the amount produced in the same year by the United 
States Steel Corporation was 22,403,810 tons as against 29,- 
316,818 tons, or a percentage of 43h per cent for the Steel Cor- 
poration as compared with 565 per cent for the independent 
companies. 

The official estimate made for the Conservation Commission 
by Mr. C. Willard Hayes, chief geologist United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, of the available iron-ore supplies in the Lake 
Superior region is three and a half billion tons, while the esti- 
mated iron-ore reserves of the Steel Corporation of standard 
commercial grade is only one and a quarter billion tons, or a 
little over one-third of the total supply. The reserves of iron 
ore in the same district not now available are 72,000,000,000 
tons, of which the Steel Corporation owns the infinitesimal pro- 
portion of 360,000,000 tons, or as one is to two hundred. The 
total estimated available iron-ore supplies in the United States 
is 4,788,000,000 gross tons, of which the Steel Corporation 
owns or controls 1,700,000,000 tons, or about 35 per cent. Mr. 
Hayes estimates the total iron ore reserves of the country, 
available and not available, at nearly 80,000,000,000 tons, of 
which the Steel Corporation controls about two and one-third 
billion tons, or less than 3 per cent. 

I desire to present in this connection four tables, prepared 
by Mr. Hayes: 

Taste No. 1.—Estimates of iron ore supplies of United States. 


[Abstract of report prepared for the Conservation Commission by Mr. 
C. Willard Hayes, chief geologist, United States Geological 


Survey.] 
| Available. | Not available, 
Northeastern States: | Gross tons. | Gross tons. 
Vermont ves peaseneretaccsae | 
Massachusetts net | 
Connecticut. | 
1 298,000,000 | 1,095, 000, 000 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
E 
8 States 
West Virginis 
North ¢ 
South Carolina 538,440,000 | 1, 276, 500,000 
C RR TY Ae ETE 
A ͤ ͤ Z neviaven the xthest 
Fast Tennessee neS DTN enS 
Lake Superior States: | 
CCC | 
Minnesota... 3, 510, 000, 000 72, 030, 000, 000 
Wisconsin 
Mississippi Valley States: 
Northwest Alabama 
315, 000, 000 570, 000, 000 
57, 760, 000 120, 665, 000 
| 68, 950, 000 23, 905, 000 


4, 788,150,000 75, 116,070, 000 


The total supplies are divided into two classes, *“ available” and 


“not available,’ 
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ores which can be worked at a 

2 rollt under the conditions at present existing in the iron and steel 
try in the United States. 

Not t doattable. —This class includes all ores which can not be worked 


Available —This class includes those 


at a profit under existing conditions in the iron and steel industry. 
TABLE No. 2.—Nstimated available forcign iron ore. 


da: Gross tons. Gross tons. 
British Columbla 30, 000, 000 
Lake Superior district _--..._.__ 9, 000; 000 
Nova CC ͤ AES oe, 4, 000, 000 

— 2ͤ1 ů—— 43, 000. 000 

r oe ee N E 30, 000, 000 
Santia ot — —— 5, 000, 000 

ay Moa, Baracoa, Cubitas, and 

nar del Rio distriets----—-— 1, 500, 000, 000 

— 1, 505, 000, 000 

AA I oo ee . - 1, 578, 000, 000 


Table No. 3.—Production of iron ore in the United States, 1907. 


0. 46 


1.0 


Paste Blo 8 


lo 
nia), sm: smat í tonnage, 


619 100.00 


Shipments of iron ore from Lake Superior region, 1907. 


States Steel Corporatiorcnn 23, 148, 467 54.7 
By Ha rier ecg atl ae oa tay PERRI 19, 096, 603 45.3 
0 E E A ET EAEN „245, 070 | 100. 00 


Total production of iron ore, 1907. 


Gras en Per dent: 


22, 408, 801 


By United States Steel Corporation 43.3 
By independent companies 29, 316, 818 56.7 
ß 51, 720, 619 | 100. 00 


eee 
Table No. 4.—Production of iron ore in the United States by decades, 
1870 to 1909, = 


Decade. 


1870 to 1879. @, 770, 827 |.......... 
1880 to 1889 91, 043, 854 | “i038 
1890 to 1899 163, 989, 193 $0.1 
a o edd STE SGN ip AMAR RS NCaIE TR? 202,000,000 138 


a About. 

In addition to the estimated one and a half billion tons of iron ore 
available in, Canada, Newfoundland, and Cuba, Canada has vast ore 
beds not yet available, while in Labrador are ‘deposits of incalculable 
extent. (See evidence of Mr. Witherbee on iron ore, Ways and Means 
Committee Tariff Hearings, metal schedule.) 


cost manufacturer. 


Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel Corporation, stated in his 
testimony before the Ways and Means Committee that the 
Steel Corporation could manufacture steel at an average cost 
per ton of $2 less than it cost the independent producers to 
manufacturegthe same article. In making this comparison he 
was doubtless not considering the principal competitors of the 
Steel Corporation, who are situated as favorably in the matter 
of raw material and transportation facilities. It is well known 
that the Steel Corporation owns its own mines, its own fleet 
of yessels on the Great Lakes, its own railroad lines, and its 
own coal mines, so that it is able to assemble at the point of 
manufacture all the raw materials needed for the finished 
product at the least possible cost. There are, however, other 
very considerable steel-producing concerns independent of the 
Steel Corporation which are as favorably situated in this re- 
spect and whose price of production is probably as low as any 
figures which can be shown by the Steel Corporation. Judge 
Gary's statement, however, applied to the smaller manufac- 
turers, comprising a very large number of plants whose output 
for each is comparatively small, but the total production of 
which is from 30 to 40 per cent of the entire output of the 
United States. These small plants do not own their own ore 
beds, nor means of transportation, and therefore can not possi- 
bly produce at as low a cost level as can the Steel Corporation 
or the largest independent concerns. 

PROTECTION ESPECIALLY REQUIRED BY THE SMALLER MANUFACTURERS. 

In considering what is adequate protection for the American 
iron and steel producing industry, we must take into account not 
the great steel corporation, nor its largest independent rivals, 
but those numberless small plants, scattered from one end of 
the country to the other, which are to be found in the East and 
the North and the South and the West, and whose total output 
is at least one-third that of the entire country, and the main- 
tenance of which in a state of productive commercial efficiency 
is a matter of the very greatest importance, not only to the im- 
mediate localities where these plants are located, but also to 
the entire country. The same conditions prevail in the iron and 
steel business that obtain in many other lines of industry. It is 
not the largest manufacturer, the so-called trust,“ who needs 
the assistance of a protective tariff. He, better than any smaller 
producer, can stand a reduction of tariff rates, but when Sen- 
ators favor reduction of tariff schedules, in order to deal a 
deadly blow at the so-called “trusts,” they overlook the fact 
that they are thereby playing into the hands of the large pro- 
ducer at the expense and to the material detriment of the small 
producers. If, by reducing the tariff, the small producers can 
be starved out of business, the large manufacturer will thereby 
be given a monopoly, and by cutting wages and practicing econ- 
omies, which will be impossible for the small producer, he will 
eventually secure entire control of the market. What I am con- 
cerned about is not the prosperity of the United States Steel 
Corporation, but the prosperity, nay, the very existence, of 
scores of comparatively small steel-producing plants, which are 
threatened by some of the decreases carried in this bill. 

Many of the schedules are already fixed on a revenue basis 
and afford the freest competition to the foreign manufacturer, 
Unless it is desired to concentrate the iron and steel business 
of the United States into one or two hands, it is absolutely 
necessary to make it possible for the smaller steel plants to 
exist and manufacture at a profit. We want protection based 
on at least the average cost of a product in this country as 
compared with the low-cost foreign manufacturer, not the high- 
We export practically nothing to Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and France and other countries of Continental 
Europe in the way of iron and steel, while we import very 
largely from many of these countries. England buys much of 
her raw material abroad, but her conversion cost is cheaper 
than is possible in this country, and she is able in many cases 
to export the finished product to this country. Our principal 
competitors are Germany, France, Belgium, and England, in 
the order named. The first two are high-tariff countries, Bel- 
gium is a low-tariff country, while England is practically on 
a free-trade basis. 

The following tables show the comparative cost in the United 
States and in our principal competitive countries of the various 
articles of steel manufactures as specified, showing in each case 
the manufacturing cost and the freight from the mill to the 
United States seaboard with the duty under the present law 
at our North Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports. The domestic 
transportation figures apply to the Pittsburg district. The 
centers of the iron and steel industry in the United States are 
in the interior and at points where the raw materials can be 
assembled at the cheapest cost. This is contrary to the general 
European custom, where the mills and furnaces are favorably 
located on the seaboard or at points where they have the ad- 
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vantage of cheap water transportation to the seaboard, or of 
governnient-aided low railway freight rates. By reason of the 
relative cheapness, therefore, of water transportation, the for- 
eign manufacturer is practically on an equal footing with the 
Ameriean manufacturer in the interior in the cost of transpor- 
tation of his product from his mill to our North Atlantic ports 
and has a very decided advantage when it comes to delivering 
his product to ports on the Pacific or the Gulf of Mexico. In 
many cases this disadvantage under which the American manu- 
facturer labers is so great as to shut him out from these 
markets entirely, or would have that effect if the foreign manu- 
facturer pursued the advantage given him under the present 
law. 


Cost of manufacture, foreign and domestic. 
PIG IRON. 


borer States: 
—— ge 8 E 
Cost, United States seaboard 


Germany: 
Manufacturing „66 
Line mill t to niied States seaboard... 
Duty, Dingley tariff. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard... 


N PIETOSA scenes 
Freight, mili to Uni 

Duty, Dingley tariff. 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 
Pan 
nie er aE A 

Butz, 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 


ooo 


United States: 
right sal — On United States Aboard. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Man 


Prelght, nii United States seaboard... 
Duty, Dingley tariff...................00.. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Sear 
Duty, 
Cost, 3 eae United States seaboard... 


"Manufacturing cost, . 


anufacturing cost. 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard... 
Duty, Dingley tariff. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Importations, 34,359,271.40 pounds; value, $467,466. 


STEEL RAILS. 


United States: 
Manufaeturing cost. 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard.... 


Cost, United States seaboard 
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United States: 


$22.11 $22.11 
16. 44 6.72 
55 23.83 
Germany: 

Manufacturing cost. 38 12.38 
Freight, mil to Uniied State eat 00 2. 90 
Duty, Dingley tariſ ii.. 72 6.72 

Duty ee United States seaboard.. 22. 


STEEL RAILS—continued. 


Germany: 


Manufacturing cost 
— mill to United States seaboard.. 
Duty, Dingley tariff. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard... 
aneng 


Freight, mil k 
1. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 


England: 


Mannfacturing cost. 
2 mill to United States seaboard.. 
Duty, Dingley tariff 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


[R 


— 


288 882 
pes 


Birx (BEN 


g 


Importations, 3,911.54 tons; value, $106,484.50. 
SHEETS (AV. GA. 24). 
United States: 
anufacturin, 
Freight, mill 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 
eeu 


Hef Blag 


85S [E82 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Importations, 1,529,727 pounds; value, $30,533. 
TIN PLATE. 


United States: 
Manufacturing cost 
Freight, mill Valea States seaboard.. 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Date, stent 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 


Importations, 141,292,832 pounds; value, $4,632,721.90. 
STEEL BILLETS. 


Man 
Freight, mill United Stat 
Duty, Dingley tariff.. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 


Peig fanutacturing e.... 


uring cost 
Freight, mill to a = Dabord 
Duty, Dingley tariff. 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard... 


glass [E 888 is 


England: 
andnot 12.64 
Freight, mill 2.90 
Duty, Dingley tariff 6.72 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 
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United States: 


Manufacturing cost..............--------- $20. 93 $20. 93 
Freight, mill tite States seaboard - . 7.00 3.25 
8.98 8.96 
Cost, United States seaboard ..........-- 
36. 89 | 33.14 
ermany: 
8 e = 
Freight 1 States seaboard. . Importations, 39,606,948.30 pounds; value, $885,724. 
Duty, Bingter c WIRE, PLAIN No. 0/8. 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. United States: 
Manufacturing cos. 
“Manufacturing cos o Freight, mill to Vatted States seaboard.. 
Butz, Binge tacit United . Cost, United States seaboard ............ 
> eet ermany: 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard . Manufacturing cos est. E ana sucesso 
Bel F reigh seaboard.. . 
p E — CORES EEEN TESE 19.80 Duty, Dingley tariff. b 
eee ayain nt : = Duty paid cost, United States seaboard... 
* $i board rance: 
Daty paia cost, United States sex 8. Manufacturing cost 
England: Freight; mill (o. to Units States seaboard . 
Manufacturing cost 19.24 19.24 Duty, Dingley tariſ . . 
Freight ml o Uni Serer neater — — oo Duty paid cost, United States seaboard..| 55.76 61.20 56.10 
F J. Í Belgium: 
. Se, r cost... aa na 23,02) 23.92 23. 92 
— — t, mill to United States scaboard 3.25 8.75 3.65 
STEEL PLATES. Duty, Dingley tariff 28. 00 28. 00 28. 00 
United States: Duty paid cost, United States seaboard..| 8.17 60.67 | 55.57 
Manufacturing cost. $27. 87 — aes 
England: 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard.. 6.50 “Manus turing cos 885 P E 25. 5 25. ss 25 5 
t o Unit es Seaboard . | 5 
Cost, United States seaboard. sr- 34.37 Duty, Dingley tartff. 28.00 28.00 28.00 

F 21.03 56.80} 9.30 | 57.20 
Freight, mill to Uai United States seaboard.. ed a 
Duty, Dingley tarif... 6.72 Importations, 1,629,265 pounds; value, $52,172. 

Duty paid cost, United States seaboard . . 31. 16 BLACK MERCHAXT PIPE. 
SSS — 
France: United States: 
Manufacturing cost. onaseenenoe 21.25 Manufacturing co—s .. $45.51 
Freight, mill to United =. 3. 40 Freight, mill to United States seaboard.. 6.72 
Duty, Dingley tariſ l. 6.72 
Cost, United States seaboard. ............ 52. 23 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 31. 37 
German 
Belgian Mannifecturing cos e 38. 08 
mafacturing cost. 22.00 Freicht, mill to United Siates seaboard. 3.40 
Freight, mill to Cait States seaboard... 3. 40 Duty, Dingley tariſiiw.. 44. 80 
Duty, Dingloy tariflll. 6.72 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 86. 28 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 32.21 
= | England: 

England: Manu . 7 41.85 
"Manufacturing cos S 21. 46 Freight, mill to United States seaboard.. 3.40 
Freight, mill ‘Unite States seaboard.. 3. 40 DOY DOY Uneen ae ens sops 44. 80 
Duty, Dingley tariff................2.-225- 6.72 

— Duty paid cost, United States seaboard .. 90. 05 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 18 36.93 | 31.58 eee E 
Importations, 952,989 pounds; value, $49,740. 
Importations, 2,154,623.25; value, $160,673. WIRE NAILS. 
RODS. 
i W $43.55 

piles ye ipod $29.18 Freight, mill 15 United States seaboard... 8. 50 

Freight. ii fo United States seaboard.. 5. 80 Cost, United States seaboard -~ -- 50.05 
Cost, United States seaboard. .......... 34.98 
30. 60 

wee tene s 25 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard. 25 Duty, D a 
Duty, Dingley inn 96 Duty 6 cost, United States seaboard 45.20 

Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 07 É a = 
Fra: Manatee — nil ied DRE ATA = * s 
af ni tates seaboard 
711. cbse o L 63 mil i 
Manta r 25 Duty, Bingley tarit... sses eee a ha 
Daty, Dinghy eee — Duty ane cost, United States seaboard..| 45.80 51.55 46.20 
I 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard. . 84 
30.00 30. 00 30. 00 
Belgium: a 3.00 8.75 3.40 
otun = 11.20 | 11.20 11.20 
Duty, Bingley tari 98 Duty axes cost, United States seaboard.. 44.20 | 49.95 | 44.00 
23 


United S board.. = 
DRY pa oos, : a nee eee _Importations, 53,479 pounds; value, $3,288. 
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Cost of manufacture, forcign and domestic—Continued. 
WIRE, GALVANIZED NO. 0/8. 


This estimate as to the cost of pig iron in Great Britain finds 
confirmation in the report of Mr. Pepper, made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, on the British Iron and Steel 
Industry, page 10. It is agreed that pig iron in the Cleveland 
district has been made at a net cost under $8 per ton by some 
of the companies controlling’ colleries as well as ore beds, 
and having exceptional facilities for production. The average 
price in the Cleveland district is given by him as $9.92 per ton. 
This is one of the leading pig-iron producing districts in Great 
Britain, the output in 1908 being 3,400,000 tons. 

The following tables show the average daily wage earnings 
in the manufacture of the various classes of steel products, 
showing the highest and lowest daily wage, with the approxi- 


United States: 
Manufacturing cost 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard... 
Cost, United States seaboard ...........- 


Manat o mate average for all labor employed in ench class of mills: 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard Average daily wage earnings at merchant iron and steel mills. 
Duty, Dingley tarif. . 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 
France: 


o 71... 
Duty, Bing a) See (o ooo eee . 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Wine ue ee d 


turing cost P 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard... 
Duty, Dingley tarif 


Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 
En, : 
“Manutctaring eost 7 
Freight, mill to United States seaboard 
Duty, Dingley tariff 
Duty paid cost, United States seaboard.. 


Masons 
Roll turners.. 


Importations, 18,274 pounds; value, $738. 

To each table has been added a statement of the importa- 
tions and the value thereof under each paragraph named, as 
given by the Treasury Department for the year ending June 
30, 1907. The tables here presented explain themselves. The 
foreign-cost figures have been obtained from the manufacturers 
themselves. They furnish reliable information and are abso- 
lutely trustworthy. They have been sworn to and filed with 
the „Finance Committee. The German cost figures are lower 
than those reported by Mr. Pepper, frequent allusion to whose 
report has been made. He admits he was indebted for his in- 
formation to official government reports and statistics and cer- 
tain nonofficial reports made by mining and iron associations, 
trade papers, and published articles relating to the coal, iron, 
and steel syndicates in Germany. A careful perusal of the 
report by practical men identified with the steel business re- 
veals the fact that the figures contained therein, although full 
of detail, do not accurately represent the actual costs in the 


Approximate average for all labor employed around blooming and 
billet mills, $2.37 per day. 


Average daily wage earnings at sheared plate mills. 


Heater rr ð 2 
Tlan tern’ Del EE io a orc ——. . 


most favorably situated manufacturing districts. Indeed, the | Markers_-----~-----------------------------2 
language employed by Mr. Pepper clearly indicated this, as | Sbearmen'z belbers 
shown by the following extracts from his report : Inspectors- 
INTRODUCTION. Engineers. 
The development of the German industry, from the production of | Crane and machine operators- 


mern . 


raw iron to the transformation of steel into finished articles, has some EE a E ee eg EN — 


remarkable economic features. In business organization and commer- 


cial methods, in the syndication of the products, In transportation, In | Nui... 3.82 
the relative proportions sought between domestic consumption and ex- Machinists g genf erg mmnm mmm . 
ports abroad a consistent policy is maintained throughout. As the | Common labor (153 cents per hour) 1.71 


Approximate average for all labor employed around sheared plate 
mills, $3.05 per day. 
Average daily wage earnings at rail mills, 


outcome of this consistent poy Germany continues a constant factor 
in the world’s markets, notwithstanding the new and changing condi- 
tions of production and distribution. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. Per day. 

So many factors enter into the cost of production that no absolute Heaters——-~~~~~--------------------~-------~-~------~ $3. 85 to $5. 90 

standard can be taken. Blast furnaces and rolling mills located in | Heaters’ helpers — — —— nnn nn . 5 

different sections naturally have variations in the cost of their fuel lers_.---.----~~--------~-----~--~-~--~---------. 5. 83 to 6. 35 

and ore, and these disadvan are sometimes equalized by advan- | Rollers’ assistants————— --- —————. 2. 35 to 5. 37 

ta in the freight rates and the nearness of the markets for the | Shearmen 5. 35 
half-finished products. Crane and machine operators rr: 2 


2. 84 
Engineers 2. 35 to 2. 85 
pe Se i E 


ANALYSIS OF FIGURES. 

Those for Luxemburg are high. * + + 

It is not practicable to follow the cost of production beyond the 
raw iron and steel, but a basis exists for determining the proportions 
of raw steel which enter into the production of half-finished products. 

Mr. Pepper says the average wages paid in 1907 to 227,091 
persons in the Dusseldorf district engaged in machine shops 
and small iron and steel plants turning out finished products 
was 1,448 marks or $344.62 per year. The average earnings the 
same year of the workingmen employed by the iron and steel 
industry in this country was $765.18, or 23 times as much. 

Mr. Pepper's figures of ore cost, pig iron and steel cost per 


© 
a 


Machinists____-.-------~--~~-~~----.~-~--..--~--~- EET 
Saen... — ? —— 
Pipe tte §X. ai naa 


: 


8888 88888888 


photececetonetopotets Agot 


unit are higher than the average in Germany and much higher = on 
than the lowest cost German figures. It is the low cost German | Sojter cleaners (173 cents per hour) -LIN 1.75 


manufacturer against whom the American producer needs pro- 


- Approximate average for all labor employed around rail mills, $2.30 
tection, not the high cost manufacturer, per da 


ay. 
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Average wages per day, all labor, Lake Superior iron-ore ranges. 


AFA! Oe ne ee ee $2. 

Mote, rani NOOREMA so ee 2. 2.164 
Se ENT EPE TEE ae ae . 65 1. 971 
Picklers and TTbTbTbTẅf — wahaomn 25 2. 2.147 
Annealers and helpers— 2 444ͤ44„1„%7 A 2 2.283 
ra ET Oe ET es Se en, Pe a a Siang Bee teers eevee en ate N Š 2. 2.458 
ee a aaa pc rel SON ae gah ES RO ae pe acannon SS È 2 

2222722 y R, > 

Db ah at PESE ES SR EEO EL rnd DOMES PPE 22 

Electricians _______ 2. 24 The same labor in Cuba is paid $1 per day. 

T AEDST — 2.81 

Common labor (15.9 cents per hour) 1.59 We have had various reports and statements made of the 


cost of German labor. Some of the statements have been 
made in the interest of the German manufacturer in his 
campaign to secure a greater share of the American market. 
I put much more reliance in figures I present taken from a 
British government publicatidh entitled “Cost of Living in 
German Towns. The Report of an Inquiry by the Board of 
Trade in the Working Class Rents, Housing, and Retail Prices; 
Together with the Rates of Wages in Certain Occupations in 
the Principal Industrial Towns of the German Empire.” The 
report was presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty, and bears date of April 10, 1908. The 
report was published by the Government and is for sale at 
the price of 4s. 11d. The investigation was carefully and 
thoroughly made by experts trained in each particular line 
of inquiry, in response to the acute industrial depression exist- 
ing in Great Britain by reason of the invasion of her home 
markets by the German manufacturer. The report covers the 
wages of iron and steel makers in steel and rolling mills, wire- 
drawing works, blast furnaces, and puddling mills, boiler mak- 
ing, and bridge building, in cities located in Saxony, in Prus- 
sia; in Essen, where the great Krupp works are located, and 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden. A comparison of these figures 
with the figures showing the average daily wage earnings of 
the laborers employed in American mills shows that the claim 
is well sustained that the American workman receives from 


Approximate average for all labor employed around tin mills, $3.21 
per day. 


Average daily wage earnings at Bessemer steel works. 


TESS WI I ree ee ee — 
Engineers 

First vesselmen 

Second vesselmen 
Third vesselmen 
Steel pourers 
„6 
Stopper makers 
Cinder wheelers 


Approximate average for all labor employed around Bessemer steel 
works, $2.50 per day. 


Average daily wage earnings at wire-rod mills. 


3. 24 

T. 42 | two to two and one-half times as much for his labor as does 
Roll turners’ assistants 2. 37 K S sk th 
ee a (il 1. 80 | the German workman. I ask that the accompanying tables be 


A e S average for all labor employed around wire-rod mills, printed in the RECORD. 
r day. 


83. Rates of wages paid in Solingen, Rhineland Province, Prussia. 
Average daily wage carnings at wire mills. Abstract of report of an inquiry by the British Board of Trade into the 
conditions of the working classes in the principal industrial German 
Fóre 5 a re i wren nnenes towns. } 


STEEL AND ROLLING WORKS. 


Annealers 
Nail-machine operators Weekly wey 2 Kavat 
Inspectors - wages. N Fee 
Galvanizers - gold, 
Barb wire and fence machine operators 
1 engineers 1 
C ary 2 
Millw rights 33 0 60 $8.03 
Common labor (13 cents to 21 cents per hour — z — 10.36 
Approximate average for all labor employed around wire mills, $2.30 25 2 60 815 
Per day. 2 eo 10. 60 
9.35 
Average daily wage at tube and pipe mills. Per day 54 0 60 13.14 
Foremen —-~~~--~~~-~------------------------------------- 83. 77 49 2 60 11.96 
Welders, butt --.---------------------~-------------------- 3.7 37 10 60 9.20 
Welders, lap — N 30 0 60 7.30 
Benders ..---— F 2. 53 30 0 60 7. 30 
Turners down A 2. 64 24 0 60 5.84 
Pit hands . Í 
Oher waning Ios 2 sf Average wage, $7.56 per week of sixty hours; $1.26 per day of ten 
Straighteners — 1. 73 hours. 
5 Cee wae prec ear ae eee een Poe 2a Rates of wages paid in Dusseldorf, Germany. 
33 BREESE 1. 85 
‘esters’ pers ~_---~--------~---------------------~~---.. ° - W. 
Bundlers and wann 1. 72 Weekly ee on 1 
aeetors . —L:Pꝛ—T —bꝛ — 2 z labor. 5 
Engineers, OE gE yp Sa SE A R 2.05 gold 
Machinists —— ———— — 2. 9 
Machinists’ helpers___----------.----_-_--__-----__________ 1. 84 À 
el ie ese aa 1 92 
Aectrielans — a 
Electricians’ assistants- 2 es} = OE OMEN 
Stablemen ----- - 1.75 60 7.52 
Firemen (boilers) —- 2.17 60 6.08 
Coal and ash wheele 1. 65 60 9.10 
Approximate average all labor employed around tube and pipe 60 12. 16 to 17.03 
mills, $1.95 per day. 72 
60 4. 87 to 6.08 


The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] stated that the wages 
paid in the Lake Superior region are $1.25 per day. Following is 


Average wa: 6.30 per week of si hours, $1.05 f t 
an official statement covering a period of years, 8. somere t <i a ee SAS. teh 


hours 
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Rates of wages paid in Bochum, Westphalia, Prussia. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


60 $6.65 
60 6.71 
60 6.85 
60 $6.71 to 7.30 
60 7.30 
60 5.55 to 5. 84 
60 8.47 to 8.76 
60 5.84 to 6.80 
60 4.75 to 5.47 


1 Average wage, $5.46 per week of sixty hours, 91 cents per day of ten 
ours. 


Rates of wages paid in Elberfield, Rhineland Province, Prussia. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


59 | $8.76 to $9.49 
59 6.81 to 7.78 
59 5.83 to 6.08 
59 7. 78 to 8.27 
59 6.14 
59 7.30 to 8.63 
59 6.57 
59 6. 81 to 8.40 
59 5.47 to 5.96 


K average wage, $5.58 per week of sixty hours, 93 cents per day of ten 
ours 


Rates of wages paid in Remscheid, Rhineland, Prussia. 
STERL AND ROLLING ROLLERS. 


Weekly shy ri 


hours of | United States 
labor. gold. 
Smelters, 6 8 63 $8. 41 
Smelters, others. . 63 6.72 
Smelters, (b) crucible, first men. 4 63 8. 41 
Smelters, others 63 6.72 
o > 60 8.45 
Hammer smiths ....... 60 11.11 
9 . €0 6. 66 
Rollers, assistants = 5d. 60 6. 66 
Hammer smiths, assistants . 5 2 11 to 34/9 60 88. 00 to 8. 45 
AE a S ENE E O A L EA 25/6 to 28/6 60 6. 20 to 6. 94 


E 3 wage, 85.58 per week of sixty hours, 93 cents per dax of ten 
ours. 


Rates of wages paid in Zwickau, Barony. 


F Week A war al 
oe hours ot U: 
J la me 


STEEL WORKS. 


Shillings. 

First men at cupola furnace 49 60 

Second men at cupola furnace. 31 60 

First converter men 49 60 
36 60 
42 60 
36 60 
21 60 5.10 
45 60 10.95 
42 60 10. 22 
55 60 13.38 
39 60 9.49 
31 60 7.54 
23 60 5.84 
17 60 4.14 


b Average wage, $5.82 per week of sixty hours; 97 cents per day of ten 
ours. 


Ratcs of wages paid in Mannheim, Grand Duchy of Baden. 
WIRE DRAWING WORKS. 


E 


1 Average wage, $5.46 per week of sixty hours, 91 cents per day of ten 
ours. 


Rates of wages paid in Essen, Rhineland, Prussia. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY—300 WORKING DAYS. 


8 
Year. Average | United 
daily wage. States 
; d. 
7 9 $0. 98 
4 -98 
to 3 
4 4 00 
4 3 1.03 
4 1.08 
4 1.10 
4 1.14 
4 1.15 
14 Loo 
4 1.10 
4 10 1.20 
5 13 1.25 


Average daily wage, $1.07 per day of ten hours. 


Rates of wages paid in Tonigshutte, Germany—Iron and steel industry. 
BLAST FURNACES. 


Average weekly; Equivalent 


earnings, ted States 
October, 1905. gold. 
d. 
1 812. 43 
5 8. 62 
6 8. 30 
tippers 6 6.45 
tants of chargers and mine fillers 1 4.16 
2 4, 42 
6 6. 45 
1 3. 67 
Average wage, 86.82 weekly. 81.14 daily. 
PUDDLING MILLS. 
8. d. 
First paddlers... ........2ccs-ccsseccccersccnsceses= 38 4 $9. 33 
Second puddlers ... 31 1 7.56 
Third puddlers 25 8 6.23 
Fourth puddlers . 23 8 5.75 
Hammer drivers... 28 8 6.98 
Pig wheolers.....-.-- 35 7 8.66 
Shinglers 19 8 4.79 
Rail chers 2 2 5.39 
Coal trolley men 16 1 3.91 
/// co nn oe nese cssseusenas, 17 1 4.15 
Average wage, $6.27 weekly, $1.05 daily. 
STEEL MAKING. 
8. d. 
46 1 811.21 
34 2 8.31 
25 11 6.31 
19 2 4.66 
17 8 4.30 
383 4 9.32 
2 0 7.06 
18 0 4.38 
16 6 4.02 
Average wage, $6.62 weekly, $1.10 daily. 
IRON ROLLING. 
8. d. 
20 1 84. 88 
39 2 9.53 
20 7 6.47 
22 2 5.39 
34 0 8.26 
29 6 7.18 
24 1 5.86 
19/8 to 23/9 $4.79 to 5.78 
14 3 3.47 
Average wage, $6.16 weekly, $1.04 daily. 
STEEL ROLLING. 
a. d. 
37 4 $9.09 
33 7 8.18 
24 10 6.04 
2 0 5.35 
25 5 6.18 
19 10 4.83 


Average wage, $6.61 weekly, $1.10 daily. 
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Rates of wages paid in Konigshutte, Germany—Iron and steel industry— 
Continued. 


BOILER MAKING AND BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Average weekly; Equivalent 


8 United States 
October, 1905. gold. 

1 E 

20 2 $7.10 
26 7 6.46 
a 5 6. 67 
24 2 5.87 
2 4 5.43 
19 11 4.85 
1 1 5.13 


99 cents daily. 
per week of sixty hours, $1.07 per day 


Average wage, $5.93 week! 
General average wage, $6. 


hours. 
Rates of wages paid in Essen, Rhineland, Prussia. 


of ten 


Equivalent 
U. States 
d. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 
Welders, first men 60 | $14. 60 to $15. 33 
Welders, second men. — 60 10. 22 to 10. 95 
elders, 2 7 60| 9.04 0 9.48 
First rollers 2 00 10.95 
Other rollers. . : 60 8.03 
Heaters 60 6.12 
Cutters off. . 60 5.10 
BADOING r — 60 4.38 


5 Average wage, $8.94 per week of sixty hours, $1.49 per day of ten 
ours. 


Rates of wages paid in Aachen, Rhineland Province, Prussia. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


Weekly | Equivalent 
of 


United States 
gold, 
s. d. 
46 10 72 $11.39 
37 10 72 9.21 
30 72 7.30 
2 72 10, 22 
27 72 6. 57 
26 to 30 72 $6.32 to 7. 30 
24 to 30 50 5.83 to 7. 30 
30 59 7.30 
21 to 24 59 5.10 to 5.83 
15 to 19 60 3.65 to 4.62 


Average wage, $6.84 per week of sixty hours, $1.14 per day of ten 
hours. 
Rates of wages paid in Dortmund, Westphalia, Prussia. 


TRON AND STEEL WORKS, 


& “wow * 
First smelters 60] $8.03 to 8.76 
24 to 27 60 5.83to 6.57 
33 0 7 2 60| 8O3to 9.04 
27 to 30 60 6.57 to 7.30 
52 5; to 57 60 12.75 to 13.87 
34 10 60 8.48 
20 1 60 6.34 
57 to63 60| 13.87 to 15.33 
30 to 39 6| S. 70 0 9. 40 
27 tow 5 60| 6.57 to 7.16 
33 60 8.03 
3 to45 60} 9. 40 to 10.95 
26 1to3l 3 % 6.34to 7.59 
24 8 to 30 60| 6.00to 7.30 
25 2 to 30 60| 6. 13 to 7.30 
22 9 to 30 60 | 5.53 to 7.30 
18 to 21 6| 4.38 to 5.10 


Average wage, $8.20 per week of sixty hours; $1.37 per day of ten 


hours. 
BOILER-MAKING WORKS. 


Angle-iron smithhs 9 to 42 60 | $8.69 to 10.21 
Boiler smiths 8 to 33 60 6.57 to 8.04 
Riveters to 33 60 6.57 to 8.04 
Iolders- up 25 6 60 6.20 
Boiler smiths’ hel 3 25 6 60 6.20 
Other unskilled la 2to24 60 4.66 to 5.84 


h Average wage, $7.10 per week of sixty hours; $1.18 per day of ten 
ours. 
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A summary and comparison of American and German wages 
is shown in the following table, showing highest, lowest, and 
average wages paid per man per day of ten hours in the leading 
branches of the iron and steel industry of the United States as 
compared with the wages paid to the same class of labor in 
Germany : 

German wages based on the report of an inquiry by the British Board 
of Trade into the conditions of the working classes in the neipat 


industrial towns of the German 8 Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament and published at London, April 10, 1908. 


United States. 


Branch of iron and steel in- 
dustry. 


5 
El 
5 


$2.50 81. 80 $1.95 | $1.10] $0.79] $0.83 

6.05 1.86 2.50 2.23 -69 93 

8.00 1.69 2. 60 2.23 -69 1.06 

5.60 1.69 2.37 | 2.23 -69 “97 

6.35 1.75 2.30 2.23 00 91 

8.89 1.71 3.05 2.43 60 1.44 

13.23 1. 86 2.65 2.43 -81 1.15 

. 11.54 1.76 3.50 1.22 -13 1.45 
4.60 1.47 | 2.30 1.34 -73 1.14 

5.39 1.50 1.% 2.84 -81 1.05 

10.78 1. 68 2.90 2.55 73 1.26 

9.57 1.57 3.21 2. 55 73 1.49 

General average (all plants). 71 1.70 2. 61 2.12 74 1.14 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN WAGES. 

Some statistics compiled by the Labor Bureau at Washington give 
a fair idea of the relative welfare of the British, French, Belgian, and 
e workman from 1870 to 1902. The rate given is the average 
per day: 


The Labor Bureau's statistics show that the de; 


rtment-store 
of Chicago average $329 a year, which is more than is earned in a 
year, even on the basis of three hundred working days a year, by Bel- 


ris 


gian bricklayers, carpente blacksmiths, house painters, teamsters, or 
aborers. The sum is also larger than the amount annually earned by 
common laborers in Great Britain or nee. 


WAGES IN MASSACHUSETTS AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


In 1897 the Massachusetts bureau of statistics of labor published 
an elaborate comparison of wages in Massachusetts and Great Britain. 
It shows that from 1860 to 1883 wages here were 4 per cent 
higher than there, in 88 industries here and 58 In 1897 
wages in Massachusetts were 28.56 per cent higher than they were 
in 1860 (they are now 10 per cent higher still), while the advance 
in Britain was only 9.74 since 1872. The and result of the com- 
ere than there and that 


A WISCONSIN COMPARISON. 


It is admitted by free traders that wages are lower abroad 
than here, but they say the difference is equalized by the lower 
cost of living there. This has been proved false over and over 
again, 

The Wisconsin bureau of labor and industrial statistics 
recently investigated this question, comparing the purchasing 
power of labor in eight countries in Europe with the same in 
Wisconsin, and found that ten hours’ labor will buy, on the 
average, in those countries only 74.3 per cent as much bread 
as here, only 49.1 per cent as much meat, only 40.5 per cent as 
much pork, and only 33.2 per cent as much butter. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS DUB TO PRESERVATION OF HOMB MARKET. 


It was not many years ago that the United States occupied a 
very insignificant position as a manufacturer of iron and steel. 
It is within the memory of most of us when we purchased steel 
rails abroad and paid for them at the rate of $125 a ton. Asa 
direct result of the policy of protection the United States now 
occupies a very important position in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and its total production is greater than that of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Belgium combined. This is due, however, 
not to our foreign trade in this line of manufacture, which nor- 
mally is only 10 per cent of our total output, but is due to our 
domestic market, which has been built up and maintained by 
the policy of protection. Because of the encouragement thus 
given to home industry there has been an enormous develop- 
ment of business. An immense amount of capital has been in- 
vested, and hundreds of thousands of workingmen have been 
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given profitable employment. The high rate of wages paid the 
American workingman has enabled him to live in a state of 
comfort unknown to the workingman of any other country. It 
has enabled him to give to his children greater advantages and 
opportunities, which have been the direct cause of a great in- 
crease in the economic and industrial efficiency of the country. 
The wealth thus created has been more evenly distributed than 
in other countries not enjoying the same advantages. Higher 
wages to workingmen mean a better market and higher prices 
for the farmer and all he produces. He has been able to wear 
better clothes and live in better homes, and this has built up 
additional industries and given profitable employment to other 
workingmen, and the whole country has reaped the reward in 
the industrial supremacy which it now enjoys. The enormous 
production of iron and steel, made possible in this country by 
the policy of protection, has caused the wonderful development 
of all industries using such material. Without the policy of 
protection this tremendous development would not have taken 
place as soon as it has taken place, and perhaps it never would 
have occurred. It must not be forgotten that Great Britain did 
not abandon the policy of protection until she had practically 
conquered the markets of the world because of her low produc- 
tion cost, and it must also be remembered that when Great 
Britain entered upon a policy of free trade the markets of Con- 
tinental Europe had not been closed as they have been since by 
high protective tariffs. It is safe to assume that Great Britain 
would not have turned from protection to free trade had her 
chief foreign markets at that time been protected as they now 
are by high tariff walls. 

We talk about the industrial supremacy of the United States 
and about conquering the markets of the world, but it must not 
be forgotten that our chief exports are those things which we 
produce in large quantities and which the countries buying of 
us do not produce, and that the great markets of Europe outside 
of Great Britain are closed to us on competitive products. The 
time is not yet come, and will not come as long as the American 
wage-earner lives better than does his foreign competitor, when 
the United States can throw open its magnificent market to the 
manufacturers of Europe. We must protect our manufacturers 
against average trade conditions, and not against abnormal 
conditions which prevail in times or periods of great domestic 
depression. In the period of depression which began in the fall 
of 1907, when there was practically no market for many lines 
of steel products, some manufacturers sold their output at a 
low price level, which always occurs in times of panic, because 
manufacturers with limited capital must then sell at the best 
prices obtainable, and they find it preferable to sell at low prices, 
and even below cost, avoiding the alternative of bankruptcy or 
closing down their mills, with the depreciation of plant which 
always follows such a course, and the seattering of their work- 
ing force. Such a policy may be necessary for a short period 
of time, but it can not be long continued. Tariff schedules must 
be framed to meet normal conditions both at home and abroad. 
If this is not done, foreign manufacturers will take advantage 
of like periods of depression to market their output in this 
country at prices which the domestic manufacturer could not 
possibly meet. 

THE DUTY ON IRON ORR. 

I can understand the attitude of the manufacturer who wants 
free iron ore, especially if he is located near the seaboard and 
is an owner of Cuban iron ore, but I believe he is shortsighted 
in making such a demand not only from his own standpoint, 
but especially from that of the industry at large. It is stated 
in the public press that one steel company has contracted to 
import annually one million tons of Cuban ore. This contract 
was made some time ago and before anyone could tell whether 
the duty was to be lowered or not, 

Mr. Schwab stated before the Ways and Means Committee 
that the Bethlehem Steel Company, of which he is president, is 
now using nothing but Cuban ore, and had expended between 
$17,000,000 and $18,000,000 to enlarge its plant with the sole 
object in mind of using Cuban iron ore, He declares this ore 
can be landed at the Atlantic seaboard and delivered by rail at 
Pittsburg as cheap as Lake Superior ore can be delivered at the 
same point. These two concerns control an estimated quantity 
of 600,000,000 tons each of high-grade ore, which is practically 
on the surface of the ground and can be scooped up by steam 
shovels at a cost of only a few cents a ton. The Lake Superior 
ore can not hope to compete with the Cuban ore, and the manu- 
facturer using the latter has the additional advantage of -being 
entitled to a drawback on the finished products he exports to the 
extent of the cost price represented by the ore itself. Cuban 
labor is cheap, and the cost of water transportation from Cuba 
to the Atlantic seaboard is very small, 
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By reference to testimony in the published Tariff Hearings, 
Schedule C, pages 1680 and 1681, it will be observed that the 
cost of mining and producing ore in the Lake Superior region 
and landing same at the lower lake ports was given as follows: 


Per ton. 


Average mining cost. 


Depreciation —_ 
Royalty -rmana 
Transportation : 
r Si nie ee ere $0. 73 
he ea TS is See La ea ee ee TS 72 
1. 45 
2. 88 


All of the ores imported from Cuba and the bulk of the ores 
imported from other foreign countries are as rich in iron con- 
tents as the ores found in this country. Consequently there is 
no force to the statement that two tons of ore mined in the 
United States are equivalent to three tons of foreign ore, except 
as to certain localities. These Cuban ore beds exceed in extent 
and accessibility the entire ore holdings in the Lake Superior 
district of the Steel Corporation, Under a duty of 15 cents per 
ton, the importers of Cuban iron ore would only pay a tariff of 
12 cents a ton, and considering the cheapness of the cost of 
labor and transportation, will have a great advantage over the 
steel plants located in the interior, which must depend upon the 
domestic ore. Manufacturers who are willing to pay a duty on 
the iron ore they import, at the same time they are asking for 
protection for their finished products, take a much sounder view 
of the situation and are building better for the future. 

“The production of iron ore in this country has grown rapidly 
in the last twenty years as the result largely of a protective 
duty which has stimulated the development of iron-ore deposits, 
not only in the Lake Superior region but elsewhere. As late 
as 1900 Alabama produced 2,759,247 tons of iron ore, and in 
1907 it produced 4,039,453 tons. In 1900 New York produced 
441,485 tons of iron ore, and in 1907 it produced 1,375,020 tons. 
In 1900 New Jersey produced 344,247 tons of iron ore, and in 
1907 it produced 549,760 tons. In 1900 Tennessee produced 
549,171 tons of iron ore, and in 1907 it produced 813,690 tons. 
Pennsylvania has not been in recent years a large producer of 
iron ore, but in 1904 its percentage of the total production was 
1.4, in 1905 it was 1.9, and in 1906 it was 1.99. Put iron ore 
in the free list and the development of the iron-ore industry in 
these and other States could not be expected to continue. 

“The ownership of iron-ore mines in this country is often 
associated with that of iron and steel plants, so that it may be 
said that the development of the iron and steel industry itself 
is in large measure dependent upon the ownership of ore mines. 
Many blast furnaces have been built because of the proximity of 
iron-ore deposits. They would not have been built at all if it 
had been necessary to import the iron ore that they needed. 
Cheap native ore was an inducement to build them, The owner- 
ship of the mines was another inducement. 

“Our iron-ore industry is confronted with competition from 
our near neighbors, Cuba and Canada, as well as from more 
remote countries. Put iron ore in the free list and imports 
are bound to increase and production at home is bound to de- 
crease, thus seriously reducing the demand for American labor, 

“The capital that is invested and the labor that is employed 
in the production of domestic iron ore are just as much entitled 
to protection as that which is inyested or employed in any other 
domestic industry. Any other view recognizes class distinc- 
tions, which ought not to be tolerated under any circum- 
stances. 

“Placing iron ore in the free list causes a loss to the Goy- 
ernment of revenue that is greatly needed. In 1907 we im- 
ported 1,229,168 gross tons of iron ore, the revenue from which, 
at 40 cents a ton, would have amounted to $491,667 if a reci- 
procity rate to Cuba had not been granted. With the duty re- 
duced to 15 cents, imports will increase and the revenue might 
be expected to be annually not less than in 1907. With iron 
ore in the free list all this revenue would be lost. 

“The wages paid for the Jabor that is employed in Cuba, 
Canada, Spain, and the island of Elba in the mining of iron ore 
will not average one-half of that which is paid in the mining of 
iron ore in our own country.” 

I have read an editorial in the Cleveland Iron Trade Re- 
view for July 29, which predicts large importations of foreign 
iron ore in the immediate future, based largely, perhaps, upon 
the hope of a lower rate of duty than the existing rate of 40 
cents per ton. Among the countries from which large imperta- 
tions are expected is Newfoundland, a source to which few ref- 
erences are made in any of the publications that relate in any 
way to iron ore. Sweden is also mentioned as an exporter of 
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a large quantity of iron ore to this country, which has already 
taken place. This also is a source of iron-ore supply which has 
not received much, if any, attention in the trade or other litera- 
ture of the day. 

I wish particularly to call attention to the imports of iron ore 
from Newfoundland in the last few years. 

The following table, from the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, gives the quantities and 
values of iron ore imported into the United States in the cal- 
endar years 1906, 1907, and 1908. The imports in 1908 included 
5,013 tons from the Dominion of Canada, valued at $16,321, 
received chiefly at Lake Erie ports; also 48,285 tons, valued 
at $48,285, from Newfoundland, received at Philadelphia. In 
1907 the iron ore imported from Canada amounted to 26,878 
tons, valued at $51,328, also received chiefly at Lake Erie ports. 
The duty on iron ore was 40 cents per ton except from Cuba, the 
duty under reciprocity with that country being 32 cents per ton. 


1906. 


Customs districts. 


Gross 
tons. Values. 
617,866 81, 937,610 

3, 47. 8, 400 

383, 651 914,242 

9 77 

53 378 

55, 336 106, 727 
1, 060, 390 


The following table gives the countries from which iron 
ore was imported into the United States during the calendar 
years 1906, 1907, and 1908, as reported by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor: 


The following table gives the imports of iron ore into the 
United States in the calendar years 1879 to 1908, inclusive. In 
recent years considerably more than one-half of the iron ore 
we have annually imported has come from Cuba: 


OO SA E ies 


— 1; 229, 168 
2222 — — 776,808 


Notice particularly the low prices mentioned for Newfound- 
land ore: In 1906, only $1 a gross ton; in 1907, only a little 
more than $1 a ton, and in 1908, again only $1 a ton. As iron 
ore is dutiable at a specific rate, there could have been no 
inducement to undervalue these imports of Newfoundland ore. 
Even 40 cents a ton affords insufficient protection to our iron- 
ore producers from Newfoundland competition. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS A BLOW AT PROTECTION. 

One can not but wonder if the protectionists who favor free 
raw materials are not very shortsighted. If we adopt the 
policy, even partially, of admitting raw materials duty free, 
how long will the American people be satisfied to see American 
manufacturers protected in the sale of articles they manu- 
facture? Protected manufactures and free raw materials are 
not consistent, and if manufacturérs are to be given free raw 
materials it will not be long before the demand will become 
irresistible that the output of their shops and looms and mills 
shall also be put on the free list. The system of protection 
properly administered means a systematical structure, well 
proportioned in all its parts. It does not mean protection of 
one home industry at the expense of another home industry. It 
does not mean protection for one section of the country and 
free trade for another section; it does not mean protection for 
one line of finished products and free trade for another line 
of finished products, however crude or raw that product may be. 
Protection must be consistent or it has no right to survive. We 
have no right to discriminate between manufactured products 
because one is more finished than another, or because it calls 
for more highly skilled labor than another. One man’s finished 
product is another man’s raw material, and I know of no good 
reason why one is any more entitled to protection than another. 

Coal is the finished product of the coal operator and the 
miner, but is an essential raw material for the manufacturer. 
Rough lumber and logs are the finished product of the lumber- 
man, but are the raw material of the mill man and the manufac- 
turer. Hides are the finished product of the cattle raiser and 
farmer; iron ore is the finished product of the man who digs it 
from the ground. These articles are not raw materials to the 
man who invests his capital and hires the labor to produce 
them. Iron ore is the raw material for the pig-iron maker, pig 
iron is the raw material for the steel furnace, and steel billets 
are the raw material for the maker of wire rods; but each is as 
much entitled to a tariff for protection as is the highly finished 
product into which it enters as a raw material, I say, therefore, 
it is a very great mistake for any beneficiary of the protective 
tariff to attempt to restrict the benefits of the system to articles 
in which they are particularly interested, or even to sections of 
the country in which they are located. Protection is not a sec- 
tional policy; it is not a partial, half-way policy. It is not a 
“local issue.“ It is a policy which protects all sections of the 
country and all classes of people, and all lines of industry and 
all classes of labor. Unless it does this it should be abandoned. 

I am against the “ prohibitive list,“ and I am against the 
„free list.“ In my judgment the next readjustment of the tariff 
will reduce the number of items on the free list. We will realize 
by that time that the greatest menace to the protective policy lies 
in “free raw materials.” And we shall, I hope, see to it that 
every foreign article of trade sold in this American market shall 
contribute something to sustain the Government which creates 
and protects that market. 

On this subject of free raw materials I desire to quote from 
The Recollections of John Sherman (vol. 1, p. 191), and John 
Sherman is still most excellent authority: 

The dogma of some manufacturers that raw materials should be 
admitted free of duty is far more dangerous to the protective policy 
than the opposition of free traders. The latter contend that no duties 
should be levied to protect domestic industry, but for revenue only, 
while the former demand protection for their-industries, but refuse to 
give to the farmer and the miner the benefit of even revenue duties. 
A denial of protection on coal, iron, wool, and other so-called raw 
materials will lead to the denial of 3 pes rea to machinery, to textiles, 
to pottery, and other industries. e labor of one class must not be 
sacrificed to secure higher protection for another class. The carth and 


all that is within it is the work of God. The labor of man that tends 
to develop the resources buried in the earth is entitled to the same 


STEEL RAILS. 


But to return to the iron and steel schedules. 

The present duty on steel rails is $7.84 a ton. The American 
manufacturers were willing to accept a reduction to $5.04 a ton, 
but the House and Senate agreed to a rate of $3.92, or a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. This is the lowest rate on steel rails im- 
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posed by any country maintaining a protective tariff, as shown 
by the following tables: 
DUTY ON STEEL RAILS. 


per gross ton. 

Germany, 2.50 marks 100 kilo ES 2 03 

France, 7 francs per 00 kilos... — — + yy 

Austria, weight 15 kilos per meter or more, 6 krone 36 

an 15 kilos per meter, 7.20 kronen ey SS 

CEN AR I ME ES EE EE ea raag S Br 

8) 25 kilos or more per meter, 4.20 tas_ 8. 

Less than 25 kilos per meter and grooved rods for tramways, 

5. FFF E E EESE TR NS 
Russia, per DREE Ss See 


While the rate of duty in Germany is less than the present 
duty in the United States, no steel rails are imported into that 
country, for the reason that the Government owns most of the 
railroads and buys its rails of domestic producers, and the 
privately owned railroads do the same. 

The following figures show the cost of making rails abroad: 


The approximate cost in the United States under the most 
favorable circumstances is $22.81 per gross ton. Notwithstand- 
ing this disparity of production cost, steel rails are sold cheaper 
in this country than in any foreign country enjoying a pro- 
tective tariff, as shown by the following figures: 


(See testimony of Judge Gary, page 1743.) 

Much has been made of Mr. Schwab's letter to Mr. Frick in 
1899, in which he wrote: “ You know we can make steel rails 
at a profit for $12 a ton.” 

Mr. Schwab explained this before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, but no explanation was needed for people who 
knew the facts of the business. In the book entitled “ The 
Tariff Made Plain,” by Albert Clarke, published in Boston in 
1896, the alleged “ mystery ” was cleared up in a few sentences, 
which I quote: 


It has reference to the Carnegie Steel Company’s ability to com- 
pete, and it was based on the cost of manufacture and } 
cost of the materials. 


steel com; y had been to its material, it cult 
have lost $8 to $10 a ton on all the rails it sold for $12. Ever 
since then the price of pig iron has been above $12 and the United 
States Steel E „ e largest producer of iron ore 
and pig iron in country, and having vessels and railroads of its 
own for assembl the materials, is constantly in the market as a 
buyer of pig and paid from $13.76 to $18 for it during the last 
four years. This completely disposes of the $12 story, for it would 
be absurd to expect producers to give away materials. 

A reference to the comparative statement of foreign and 
domestic costs of steel rails shows that the average manufactur- 
ing cost of German, French, Belgian, and English steel rails, 
plus freight from the respective mills to United States ports, 
is $18.14 per gross ton at United States North Atlantic ports, 
$18.54 per gross ton at United States Gulf ports, and $22.29 
per gross ton at United States Pacific ports. If we add to these 
figures the proposed duty of $3.92 per gross ton, the average 
cost of foreign rails, duty paid, would be as follows: 


Per gross ton. 
At United States North Atlantie port Bee 
At United States Gulf ports „4 qꝗ½u— 22. 46 
At United: States Pacific ports —'ꝛ,. 26. 21 


The average cost of manufacture at the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation is shown to be $22.81 per gross ton. 

With a duty of only $3.92 per gross ton the net cost of foreign 
rails delivered at ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the 
United States, after payment of the duty, would be less than the 
net cost of manufacture at Pittsburg, Chicago, or Birmingham, 
Ala.; and the net cost delivered at Pacific ports of the United 
States, after payment of the duty, would be only $3.40 per gross 
ton more than the net cost of manufacture at Chicago, Pitts- 
burg, or Birmingham, Ala, The result of this would be that the 
foreign manufacturers would be able to monopolize the entire 
business in rails within a zone varying from 100 to 600 miles 
wide, and extending from Maine to Texas, and from California 
to Washington, along the entire seacoast of the United States, 
Included in this zone, within which it would be impossible for 
domestic manufacturers of rails to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers on the basis of the present American manufacturing 


costs, are the whole of the six New England States, about one- 
half of the State of New York, the whole of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, about one-half of Pennsylvania, most of 
Virginia and North Carolina, the whole of South Carolina, the 
whole of Florida, the greater part of Georgia, part of Alabama 
and Mississippi, most of Louisiana, practically all of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, and all of California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, part of Montana, and the greater part of 
idaho. The normal consumption of steel rails within this area 
aggregates a total of 1,025,023 tons. 

In including the States of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, 
and Virginia within this zone, the fact that there is an im- 
portant rail mill near Baltimore has not been overlooked. Ac- 
eording to the testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives by Mr. E. C. Felton, president 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, which owns the mill in 
question, the cost of manufacture at the Baltimore mill is so 
much higher than the average cost at the mills of the United 
States Steel Corporation that if it would be impossible for rails 
manufactured at Pittsburg to compete within the States men- 
tioned, it would be equally impossible for rails manufactured at 
Baltimore to do so. In placing the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, California, and Nevada, the Territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and practically the whole of Texas within this 
zone, the fact that rails are manufactured at Pueblo, Colo., has 
not been lost sight of. The cost of manufacture at that point is 
considerably greater than at Pittsburg, Chicago, or Birmingham, 
Ala., besides which the heavy cost of transportation by rail from 
Pueblo to points west of the Rocky Mountains would make it 
impossible for the Pueblo mill to compete with foreign rails 
Se EORI EER BEE OD iie Eac One a Ate Uae 

es. 

if the foreign cost delivered at the American seaboard, duty 
paid, were exactly equal to the domestic cost at the mill, domestic 
manufacturers would not be able to compete on equal terms 
with the foreigner until a point midway between the seaboard 
and the mills should be reached—that is to say, the foreigner 
would be able to deliver rails, duty paid, at any place between 
the seaboard and a point midway between the seaboard and the 
American mills at less than domestic manufacturers. As, how- 
eyer, the foreigner would have, with a duty of only $3.92, the 
additional advantage of being able to deliver rails, duty paid, 
at ports on the domestic and Gulf coasts of the United States 
at less than the net cost of manufacture at American mills, it 
is obvious that the point at which domestic manufacturers 
would be able to compete on equal terms with the foreigners, 
would be more than half way from the seaboard to the mills. 
For instance, foreign rails could be delivered, duty paid, at 
Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, or Pensacola at 35 cents per 
gross ton less than the net cost of manufacture at Birmingham, 
Ala., and while under such cireumstances the Birmingham 
mills would still be able to compete successfully for delivery at 
points to the north of Birmingham, and within a very limited 
area east, west, and south of the mills, the foreigner would 
have a decided advantage in the very much larger area within 
which the cost of freight from Birmingham would be greater 
than the nearest seaport. For instance, the freight rate on rails 
from Birmingham, Ala., to New Orleans is $3 per gross ton. 
If we add to this the 35 cents difference between the cost, duty 
paid, of foreign rails delivered at New Orleans, it is apparent 
that the foreigner has an advantage at New Orleans of $3.35 
per gross ton, which is more than the rate of freight —which will 
become effective July 1, 1909—from New Orleans to Chicago, 
which is $3.20 per gross ton. The rate from Birmingham to 
Galveston is $3.40 per gross ton, which, added to the difference 
of 35 cents aboye mentioned, makes the total advantage to the 
foreigner at Galveston $3.75 per ton, which would enable for- 
eign rails to be sold at points within a wide radius of Galveston 
below the net cost of manufacturers at Birmingham, with 
freight to destination added. 

The net cost of manufacture of foreign rails, plus freight, 
to United States Pacific ports is 52 cents per gross ton less than 
the net cost of manufacture at Chicago. Consequently, with a 
duty of only $3.92, there would be only $3.40 per gross ton to 
offset the cost of delivery from Chicago. In view of the length 
of the rail haul involved and the high cost (as compared with 
railroad operation in other parts of the country) of hauling 
rails from Chicago to the Pacific coast and to points west of 
the Rocky Mountains, foreign rails costing, duty paid at Pacific 
coast ports, only $3.40 more than the cost of manufacture at 
Chicago, could undoubtedly be sold throughout the entire Pacific 
slope at prices which domestic mannfacturers would be unable 
to meet. unless their cost of manufacture should be seriously 
reduced, and this could only be accomplished in one way; i. e., 
by reducing the wages paid to labor to the European level. 
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On the basis of cost alone, inclusive of freight to the United 
States seaboard, it is obvious that a duty of not less than nine- 
fortieths cent per pound ($5.04 per gross ton) is necessary for 
the protection of American manufacturers. In fact, after adding 
$5.04 per gross ton to the European cost delivered at United 
States ports above mentioned, the result is still less than the 
American net cost delivered at the same ports, this difference in 
the case of the United States Pacific ports being very consider- 
able. This difference is of course offset by the inland freight in 
the case of rails required for consumption in the interior of the 
country at destinations to which the freight from American mills 
would be less than to the seaboard, and to reach which foreign 
rails would have to pay freight from the seaboard in addition 
to what is included in the foreign costs above stated. But even 
making due allowance for this, a duty of $5.04 per gross ton 
would not more than equalize the difference in cost over the 
area reached from the North Atlantic and Gulf ports of the 
United States, and it would be inadequate to offset the differ- 
ence in cost of delivery to points west of the Rocky Mountains. 

In arriving at the figures given above as the average cost of 
foreign rails delivered at United States ports the average rates 
of freight known to be obtainable from the European mills to 
the American seaboard have been taken as a basis. It is, how- 
ever, probable that the advantage foreign manufacturers would 
have over the domestic manufacturers would be greater than 
above stated, for the reason that through rates from the Eu- 
ropean manufacturing centers to destinations in the interior of 
the United States can undoubtedly be obtained at less than the 
sum of the regular ocean and railroad freight rates between the 
points in question. For instance, at the present time there is no 
doubt that, owing to the freight war between the New England 
lines and their Canadian connections on the one side, and the 
trunk lines from the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore on the other side, it would be possible to secure ex- 
tremely low rates for importation through the port of Boston 
and via Canada to points in the Central West and Northwest of 
the United States, and these rates would be fixed without any 
reference to the length of the rail haul, . On the other hand, the 


freight rates payable by domestic manufacturers of rails to 
destinations in the United States would necessarily be in strict 
accordance with the interstate-commerce law. 

Not only would foreign manufacturers be able to secure the 
entire business in steel rails within the zone referred to, but 
they would also be able to secure practically all of the business 
within the same area in structural steel plates and merchant 
bars, aggregating annually 2,111,028 tons. 

These products are produced in the United States and abroad 
at the same manufacturing centers as steel rails, and the differ- 
ence between domestic and foreign costs of manufacture and 
delivery are substantially the same as in the case of steel rails. 
Consequently, the zone extending along the American seacoasts 
within which the foreign material could be sold at less than the 
American cost is practically the same for these products as for 
steel rails. 

Here is an example showing why duties need to be sufficient, 
on account of fluctuation in prices of foreign rails: 

In January and February, 1890, English steel rails cost 
£7 5s. (or about $35) per ton, delivered on board vessels; 
in May the quotation was £4 17s. 6d. (or about $23.75), 
a fall of more than $11 per ton in three months. In August, 
1888, English steel rails were quoted at £3 12s. 6d. (or $17.63) 
per ton, and from May to August, 1886, they were regularly 
quoted at £3 7s. 6d. (or $16.42). The quotations in 1886 and 
again in 1888 were doubled in the early part of 1890. We do 
not need protection against British steel rails at $35 per ton, 
but against steel rails at $16.42 per ton. 

Such instances frequently occur in other lines of industry. 

The accompanying tables show the imports and exports of 
the United States in the products of iron and steel the past 
five years. For the year 1907, the last year of normal produc- 
tion, the exports were in round figures $60,000,000 worth and the 
imports one-half that amount, or $30,000,000 worth. How much 
of this was imported for manufacture for export we have no 
means of knowing. With such a volume of imports in the iron and 
steel schedule it does not seem the United States is in position to 
make any radical reduction in its tariff rates on these articles: 


United States imports, January 1 to December 31, inclusive. 


Tons. Value. 


487,613 | $1,101,384 
79,500 | 1,765, 1 


695, 448 


23, 870 
10, 661, 222 


Wire 
All other, including tacks. 
13. Pipes and fittings 


35, 706, 032 


1, 240, 728 19, 845 
6,150,035 | 237,738 
162, 039 4, 430 


1,218, 270 


| 14,282,012 


1,900,326 | 30,047,422 | 983,953 


$1,012, 924 
7 789, 318 
1 399 329, 608 
1,255, 418 025 | 2,575,905 | 24, 190 1,092, 631 8,21 302,900 
277, 651 5,895 | 221,79 10,63 445,757 7,412 77, 694 
1,277,085 "077 | 1,756,819 | 74,464 | 3,588,1 43, 88 069; 642 
4,701,909 | 192,616 | 4,094,659 | 79,991 | 1,983,319 | 112,177 2,674,524 
182, 431 5, 242, 776 8,587 395,7 4, 223, 073 
7, 310, 029 | 328,036 | “8, 903, 4i1 | 338,906 | 10, 411,072 | 106,510 6,021,549 
460,995 | 17,053 1,139, 40,651 | 2,902,025 | 44,100 | 2,985, 538 
2,889,084 | 93,600 | 4,081,915 | 82,045 4,626,582 | 60,893 | 3,422, 031 
702, 12,082 | 1,001, 10,203 | 897, 11,878 | 1,021,472 
4,357,186 | 112,555 | 6,140,861 | 138,442 | 7,784,618 | 116,878 | 6,289,610 
7,061,442 | 174,013 | 8,770,042 | 161,223 | 9,164,829 | 136,167 | 7,270,794 
352, 405 7,568 | _ 340,526 6,974 354,802 7,0 18 364, 
1,703,120 | 76,237 | 2,232,051 | 22,189 2,307,544 9 1,356, 047 
405, 716 5,687 | 498, 7,663 | 647,259 5, 457, 
8,203,816 | 141,784 | 8,541,050 | 176,831 | 11,789,631 | 114,370 | 7,841,575 


42,696, 805 | 1, 620, 990 | 52, 986, 928 1,580, 732 | 61,143, 643 1,273,362 | 44,770, 247 
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We do not send any pig iron, bar iron, bar or rod steel or steel 
billets or ingots to Continental Europe. We do not ship enough 
steel rails to any European country to entitle such country to 
separate mention in the Government's annual summary of do- 
mestic and foreign commerce. The same is true of sheets and 
plates of structural iron and steel and wire, much of which is 
the raw material used in turning out highly finished products. 
What we sell abroad are largely articles made to comply with 
the particular foreign demand, articles covered by patents, as 
typewriters and machinery of various kinds, the material needed 
by American manufacturers located in foreign countries oper- 
ating American machines specially adapted to American raw 
material. Outside of these items, our sales abroad of iron and 
steel are confined to the neutral markets of the world, the mar- 
kets open to all manufacturing countries alike; and where the 
American with his high-cost capital and his high-cost labor 
must meet the German, French, and English manufacturer 
operating under the double advantage of low-cost labor and 
low-cost capital. 


FOREIGN LEGISLATION IN BEHALF OF EXPORT TRADE. 


Other nations assist their export trade. We discriminate 
-pouan and discourage it in more ways than one. Other na- 

ons have enjoyed in the past few years great industrial de- 
velopment, equal to, if not greater, than we have enjoyed. Bel- 
gium exports 90 per cent of its steel product. Germany ex- 
ports 45 per cent of a total production of 10,000,000 tons. They 
realize better than we do the value of our own market. 

While we haye encouraged the manufacture of iron and steel 
by imposing protective duties, other countries have not only 
done as much, but even more, to encourage their domestic pro- 
duction. The Canadian government grants bounties for the 
conversion within its boundaries of iron ore to pig iron and of 
pig iron to steel. The present law on the subject was enacted 
April 27, 1907, but was made retroactive, so that its provisions 
extended back to January 1, 1907. The bounties paid under 
this law have been arranged on a sliding scale, covering a 
period of four years, as follows: 


The danger of Canadian competition is a very real one if we 
let down our tariff bars, Canada has several large steel plants 
which are favorably located for shipping their product by cheap 
water transportation to our Atlantic, Lake, and Pacific ports, 
and our northern frontier. The Canadian not only taxes the 
importation of raw material or finished product, and pays a 
bounty as above set forth, but lays a preferential tariff in 
favor of Great Britain. Canada is subsidizing railroads to 
bring into the market large and hitherto undeveloped deposits 
of iron ore, and gives low rail transportation cost to ports on 
the Great Lakes and the seaboard. 


PIG IRON. 


On propor- On propor- 
2 ton made 
from Cana- 


STEEL. 
Manufactured in Canada from ingredients of which not less than 
50 per cent of the weight thereof consists of pig iron made in Canada: 
Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


ROLLED ROUND WIRE RODS. 


Not over three-eighths inch diameter, manufactured from steel pro- 
duced in Canada from ingredients of which not less than 50 per cent of 
the weight thereof consists of pig iron made in Canada, when sold to 
wire manufacturers for use or when used in making wire in their 
own factories in Canada, on such wire rods made after the 31st day 
of December, 1906, $6.72 per gross ton. 


By the terms of this law a steel plant in Canada may earn 
a bounty for each process of manufacture or conversion from 
the making of pig iron from the raw ore to the manufacture 
of steel rods from steel billets. The bounties which may thus 
be earned in Canada are very considerable, amounting for the 
years 1907 and 1908 to nearly $11 per ton and nearly $10 
for the present year. ‘These figures take no account of the 
bounty earned on material which is lost in the process of con- 
version from iron into steel and from steel into rods. The 
actual taking into consideration this important item would give 
figures even higher than those here given. 

The member, Mr. Fielding, who presented the resolution in 
the Canadian Parliament providing for this system of bounties, 
supported it as follows: 7 


8 to the numerous petitions which had been received, Mr. 
Fielding d he thought that many people had signed them under mis- 
8 He * it would be generally admitted that if 
there was any industry the country which deserved encouragement, 
and one in which the government should aid, it was the iron and steel 
industry. The Parliament of Canada had for a number of years aided 
this ustry by — of bounties, and he need hardly remind the house 
that iron was the foundation of a great many other industries, upon 
which the supply of iron depends for the success of these ind 
Iron was an essen in connection with the various implements used 
on the farm, and if they had a higher duty on iron the farmers would 
have to pay a higher price for these implements. The government, 
therefore, conclu t was wise to grant a bounty on iron and then 

e a small customs duty on the implements. In the case of a — 
this enhanced the price of the article, but in the case of a bounty it 
did not touch the price of an imported article. In that point of view 
he thought there was much which could be said in favor of the bounty, 
and he thought it could be established that the grants of the bounties 
for a limited period was a wise policy, and whilst they might look for- 
ward to the closing of that bounty in a short peri they would do 
well to continue it a little longer. There was an erroneous impression 
that the iron and steel industries were protected to a particularly large 
—.— Mr. Fielding considered this to be an error. The siya ny 
afforded to that indus was not so great as that afforded certain 
lines of agricultural products. The bounties enabled them to get along 
with lower duties than if there were no bounties. Considering that 
the results which had been accomplished first under one government 
and then under another, if these results had cost the country a good 
sum of money a good case had been made out to just the outlay. 
He, moreover, thought that it was capable of proof that these bounties 
had not actually cost the country any large sum of money, but, on the 
other hand, he considered it could be proved that every dollar paid out 
had come back into the 5 

Mr. Fielding, continuing, said that the country had recelved back all 
the money which it had paid out in the way of bounties. If they took 
the customs returns for the ports of Midland, Deseronto, North Sydney, 
Sydney, and Hamilton they would find that for the past nine years 
they reached the sum of 1,785,036. For the previous nine years 
the customs duties yielded only $7,101,850, showing an increase in 
customs revenues for the term of nine years of $4,683,186. The 
bounties 5 on iron and steel for the nine years amounted to $7,948,- 
188. This at once accounted for a large proportion in the way of re- 
turn for the sum paid out by way of bounty. Taking the industry of 
Sydney, a large proportion of the people working there came from 
8 and would not have come but for these bounties. He 
thought it was reasonable to argue that the establishment of these in- 
dustries brought new people into the conna and was, moreover, the 
means of keeping at home our own Pi oa who but for these industries 
would have gone abroad, as they did in former years. Moreover, the 
trade in a large portion of Canada had received a stimulus through the 
introduction of these bounties. Mr. Fielding took credit for the fact 
that he had made out a good case to show that every dollar paid out 
in the way of bounties had come back to the treasury In the way of 
trade and commerce. It was ey ag to continue the bounties for 
three and a half years after the date at which they would ordinarily 
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have expired, or for a period of four years, starting from the ist of 


January. He claimed that even if the bounties did incur a large burden 
on the country, the end had justified the means, and that all the money 
expended was coming back to the treasury. He had had a calculation 
made of what the cost would be of the extension of the bounties, and, 
allowing for a 10 per cent increase each year, he considered that the 
country would be called upon to pay about seven and a half million 
dollars without electric smelting. For present purposes, he thought 
5600090 * in the next four years would not call for more than 
500, 8 

The resolution regarding the iron and steel bounties was passed, and 
a bill founded thereon was read a third time, 


The following is the schedule of Australian bounties paid on 
iron and steel and its products: 


Equivalent 
Rate | U: S. gold 
per ton. per ton. 
& 
Pig iron made from Australian ore 12 $2.92 
Puddled bar iron made from Australian pig iron. Ta 12 2.92 
Steel made from Australian pig iron. 12 2.92 


Effective January 1, 1909, ceasing January 1, 1914. 
Amount of bounty paid during five years not to exceed £150,000, 


| 
Esti- 
Rate Bounty, 
on value. — | per ton. 
Per cent. 
Galvanized iron made from Australian ore 10 $68. 00 $6. 80 
Wire netting, not being prison made, and being made 
from Australian ore or from wire manufactured in 
the United Kingdoumůmww . I 
54. 00 5. 40 
Wire made from Australian ore... 410 41. 60 4.16 
30. 50 3. 65 
Iron or steel tubes or pipes (except riveted or cast) 
not more than 4 inches internal diameter | 510 40. 00 4.00 


s Barbed wire, galvanized pipe wire, annealed wire. 
Black. 

Total amount not to exceed £30,000. 

Bounty to cease June 30, 1912. 


It is possible for a steel plant working from the ore to the 
finished product to earn approximately bounties as follows: 


| Finished Oreto | Pigiron Total 
product, | pig iron, | to steel, bounty, 
per ton. | per ton. | per ton. per ton. 
| 
f 
FE | EAIN $2.92 $2.92 | $5. 84 
Galvanized from... ......s.sccsee eee ceeeeee $6. 80 2.92 2.92 | 12. 64 
Wire: | 
5.40 2.92 2.92 11.24 
4.16 2.92 2.92 | 10. 00 
3.65 2.92 2.92 | 9. 49 
Iron or steel tubes not more than 4 | 
inches inside diameterr. 00 2.92 2.92 9.84 


Germany does not pay bounties to its manufacturers, but does 
encourage in every way the exportation of iron and steel prod- 
ucts. While the United States prohibits trade combinations 
and discourages low freight rates given for the express purpose 
of helping our export trade, the German Government encour- 
ages trusts formed for the purpose of developing trade with 
foreign countries. Germany is to-day turning out in round fig- 
ures 10,000,000 tons annually of finished steel products, about 
45 per cent of which is sold abroad. This export trade is 
handled by trade syndicates, which apportion the output and 


allot the proportion for each member of the syndicate and allow | May 


a rebate on the finished product amounting to some $6.50 a ton. 
Germany’s magnificent system of inland waterways and canal- 
ized rivers reduces the transportation cost to a minimum, and 
where a steel plant is located inland the government-owned 
railways permit a transportation charge to the seaboard of the 
finished product which is merely nominal and does not exceed 
$1.25 a ton, no matter what the length of the haul. 

There has been a decided public sentiment in this country in 
favor of destroying all trade combinations formed for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and fostering trade. The German Govern- 
ment expressly encourages such combinations. If I must choose 
between encouraging a domestic trust and a foreign trust, I will 
choose the domestic trust. We shall solve that problem in its 
own time, however. 

One method by which Germany encourages the export trade 
is the system of syndicate bounties or bonifications. These syn- 
dicates are formed for the purpose of handling the output of 
all the plants belonging to the syndicate. A certain proportion 
is allotted to each plant. Plants which manufacture less than 
their quota are charged a penalty. The entire output is mar- 
keted by the syndicate. A bounty is paid to the manufacturer 
of the finished steel product that amounts to over $6 a ton. 
Everyone who contributes to the finished product, the iron-ore 
man, the pig-iron maker, and the steel-billet maker, are all paid 
a bonus out of the profits of the manufacturer. This is ren- 
dered possible because the domestic selling price is high. 

The total bounty paid by the coal syndicate and pig iron 
syndicate has reached 20 marks per metric ton, equal to $4.82 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. These large bounties have resulted 
in the establishment and development of a great many finishing 
mills which are in a position to utilize raw products by reason 
of the bounties granted by the producers of same. One large mill 
engaged almost exclusively in export business has admitted— 
according to the Frankfort Gazette—receiving 500,000 marks 
in one year in the form of export bounties. The bounties on 
wire products amount to 24s. 6d., equal to $5.95 per gross ton. 
The bonifications or bounties granted by the various raw mate- 
rial producing syndicates are entirely used in the development 
of the export business. 

Cumulative bounties paid by the coal syndicate on coal, by 
the pig iron syndicate on pig iron and by the steel works syndi- 
cate on semifinished raw material range from $5 to $6 per ton. 

I present herewith a table marked “A” showing the allot- 
ments of the members of the German Steel Works Syndicate 


| since August 1, 1906, on which date an increase in the allotments 


bad taken place of about 5 per cent. 

I also submit a list of the allotments and names of members 
in effect since December 1, 1906. This table, however, only 
shows the allotments’ of A and B products, without reference 
to the various products. This list is marked“ B.” 

The following translation refers to the list of allotments and 
names of members marked “ C,” which is the latest that has been 
published and contained in No. 1 of “Stahl und Eisen” dated 
January 6, 1909: í 


In comparing these figures, which were in efect May 1, 1907, an 
increase is found in semifinished raw material of 51,000 tons, in rail- 
road material of 37,162 tons, in structural material of 61,252 tons, 
consequently an increase of 149,414 tons in A products; furthermore, 
semifinished material for Silesia has increased by 65,333 tons, bar iron 
and steel by 85,775 tons, plates by 3,000 tons, pipe by 2,667 tons, 
castings and forgings by 11,959 tons. As the allotments of wire rods 
were decreased by 11,148 tons, the total of B products shows an increase 
of 157,586 tons, while the total of A and B products together contains 
an increase of 307,000 tons and has therefore risen to 12,000,000 tons. 
The increase was partly caused by the Ostdeutsche Stahlwerke and the 
Société Anonyme d’Ougrée Marihaye, which recently joined the syndicate, 
and pet increases in the allotments of old members since 
, 1907. 


The allotments of the members of the German steelicorks syndicate since August 1, 1906. 


A products. | B products. 

Name of company. Semifin- | Plates 
ished raw 3 1 Total of A products. N Wire rods.| and 
ma! $ i ts. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Aachener Hiitten-Actien-Verein 97,915 61, 560 111, 469 
Eisen- und Stahlwerk Hoesch, Aktiengesellschaft in Dortmund MORO 1 , 508 64, 221 
Gewerkschaft Deutscher Kaiser, Bruckhausen a. Rhein, Dinslaken und Céln- 

Ehrenfeld.— Th 8 63,335 108, 407 129, 202 
Gutehoffnungshtitte, Aktienverein für Bergbau und Hiittenbetrieb 5 = 139, 715 s = 
Hor 154,366 | 79,970 | 82,334 
Rhe 123,376 | 110,750 44,299 
Union, Aktien-Gesellschaft für 74, 734 „ 402 70, 935 
Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwer! „ 29, 135 „667 
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The allotments of the members of the German steelworks syndicate since August 1, 1906—Continued. 


Name of company. 

Tons. Tons. 
Luxem Bergwerks- u. Saarbrücker ee 69, 668 163, 403 
Röc e Eisen- und Stahlwerke, G. m. b. H.. 62, 954 133, 381 
Gebriider Stumm, Gesellschaft mit 78, 534 107, 669 
Les Petits Fils de Fois de Wendel & Cie. 66, 629 165, 808 
Rombacher Hüttenwerke 60, 472 95, 634 
S 
967 966 
4 am 


Hlsenwerk und St. Ingberter gate rar und Stahlwerke ‘Aktien-Gesellschaft.. 3 17, 099 
e E Sh Maximilianshüt 51,594 

Peiner Walzwer 183, 669 
8 Vereint fiir Bergbau und Gusstahlfabrikation. 942 


2 
E 
= 
© 


beschränkter 
i Marien-Bergwerks- und Hiitten-Verein, Aktien- 
Atiengesellischaft. 


pp 

Ver. Stahlwerke van der Zypen u. Wissener Eisenhütten-Aktien-Gesellschaft. 
Phoenix 9 für Bergbau und Hütten trieb 
Sächsische Gusstahiabrk..... . onoo nen neran 
Ver. Kö —— Laurahütte, A.-G. für Bergbau- und Hüttenbetrieb. 

Oberschles 5 Bedarts- Aetien- Gesellschaft b 
H 8 e e e sty cus ase June scterescencssssmwann 
Kattowitzer A ktien-Gesellschatt fiir sag, und Eisenhiittenbetrieb 
Oberschlesische Eisen-Industrie, Actien: t für Bergbau und Pa 


j 1, 800, 423 |5, 845, 445 


B products. 
Name of company. Pies can Railroad 833 
bes. etc, Total of B products. raw material. 
Tons. Per cent. 
ERAN 414, 4.0075 
RE 396, 3. 8304 
1 885, 200 8. 5553 
266,212 |- 5.9140 522, 424 5. 0491 
89,758 | 1.9940 +121, 557 1.1748 
„205 | 5.0252 542, 875 5. 2468 
werke 161,985 | 3.5986 431, 660 440, 410 4. 2565 
Union, Aktien-Gesellschaft für pagi Eisen- und Stahl-Industrie. . 128,815 | 2.8617 406, 500 418, 886 4.0485 
Deutsch- Luxemburgische Bergwerks- un d Hiitten-A ktien-Gesellschaft... =e 82, 769 1. 8387 271,420 |. 271, 420 2, 6232 
Luxemb Bergwerks- u. Saarbrücker Eisenhtitten-A ktien-Gesellschaft....|............).........- 118, 897 2. 6413 364, 635 364, 635 3. 5241 
R Eisen- und Stahlwerke, G. m. b. HH.. 120, 775 2. 6831 363,978 363, 978 3.5178 
Gebriider Stumm, mit Haftung. 145, 588 3.2343 302, 951 362, 951 3.5078 
Les Petits io de Fois de Wendel & Cle are os 262,201 5. 8249 576, 844 |. 576, 844 5, 5751 
eee o oe. b 245 46, 047 1. 0230 477, 606 477, 606 4. 6160 
— Dilli 34 sen = 132, 496 2. 9435 247, 258 247, 258 2. 3897 
Fe e 0 5383 248, 834 248, 834 2. 4049 
Hiittenverein Aumetz- 36, 8075 318,059 |.......... 318, 059 3.0740 
Kimeliseer u. St. ng rin Hochéfen e Stahlwerke Aktien-Gesellschaft. 71,581 1. 5902 115,979 122,247 1.1815 
Eisenwerk-' 64, 1. 4231 192, 337. 192, 337 1.8589 
Actien-Gesellschaft Peiner Walzwerk 106, 042 2. 3558 315,045 315, 045 3. C448 
Bonnier yoron PIE co eee hector eee op Ne 104,182 | 2.3144 298,330 295,330 | 2.8343 
Marien-Bergwerks- und Hütten-Verein, Aktien- G. 4 16, 235 18, 658 ~ 4145 96, 558 96, 558 - 9332 
oe Krupp 555 „.. eS 403, 708 8. 9099 805, 848 805, 848 7. 7884 
Ver. Stahlwerke van 2 23, 081 57, 007 1.2664 84, 84, 994 8214 
Phoenix, Aktien-G 902 9. 6393 500, 153 644, 171 6.2258 
! d E A TES = 29, 475 . 6548 59, 8700 59, 876 5787 
Ver. Kö: und Laurahütte, A = 
0 e Else senbahn-Bedaris-A Actien-Gesellschatt 5 498,350 11. 0711 


a Increase. 
d The Königs- und Laurahütte, the Oberschl. Eisenbahnbedarfs-Aktien-Geselischaft, and the Huldschinskyschen Hüttenwerke have an allotment for semifinished 
raw material for Silesia of 102,280 tons. 
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The allotments of the members of the German steelworks syndicate since August 1, 199¢—Continued. 


Total A 


Castings 
products. Pipe and and Total B 


tubes. forgings. products. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

134,880] 288, 004 A Ls wsoane 3,000 | 225, 
e E IEE I PES eae NA nee EA 86, 379 170, 990 205,024 | 31,046 seccencace] 7,181 | 283,519 
156, 428 355, 000 377, 29, 000 4,000} 619,325 
67, 085 289, 580 114,919 | 42,000] 55,50% 000 | 296, 419 

E 42,943 55, 883 Nr T T 
111, 647 430,454] 230,287 | 180,847] 208,182 j.......... 79,861 | 699,177 

52,531 273,305 120, 000 216, 
92.945 272,319 164,177 
123, 428 251, 463 000 | 50,000 105,000 
178, 899 267, 474 19, 665 147,866 
168, 895 253, 545 38, 538 161,795 
Son | „ ras ad iar ee 1 05 

ace s _ 186, 5 35,000 

Rombacher Hüttenwerke 67,292 | 105,5 348472 S 181,000 
A.-G. der D Hüttenwerke F 104, 009 154, 560 
Eisenhhütte A.-V. Diidelingen......... 49, 000 232,000 26, 000 
Lo H verein Aumetz-Friede 52, 696 302, 424 80, 009 
Rameling und St. Ingberter Hochöfen 51,533 91,981 690 90, 690 
= 79, 160, 494 72,852 90, 852 
t Peiner Walzwerk 6,776 208.286 | 132,390 132, 648 
Bochumer Verein und Stahlindustrie. 125,852 205,503 27, 562 130, 454 
ks- und Hütten ie 90, 500 42, 500 64, 500 
251,995 526, 827 219, 060 450,090 
5 39,355 42,593 68,145 
S8 38, 638 28,004 35, 400 
€9, 200 68, 300 95, 800 
90, 660 120, 000 235,132 
8 187,340 217,000 443, 600 
i id? oo tl RRR TD o ö 0 font SEE 
/ dd // . | eB OOO BIE AEN DEE 4,000 32,000 
DRE Sc Ü·Üw-• W A IIE A 6,203,498 | 3,390,766 | 730,058 | 963,827 634,196 | 5,975, 119 


A products. | B products. | 4 and B, including pur- 


Tons Per cent. 
6 . ] % , ̃ Ü ͤ—iw... E ð ̃èĩ ß ̃ĩͤ vßßßßßß N E LE 423, 931 3. 97 
Eisen- und Stahlwerk Hoesch, Aktlengeselischaft in Dortmund...................-.---.--- — 403, 996 3. 7891 
Gewerkschaft Deutscher Kaiser, Bruckhausen a. Rhein, Dinslaken und Köln-Ehrenfeld 
Th P| SEP eer ane SRE, ge Ce, Ae ot lpr 914, 724 8. 5792 
G 535, 203 5.0196 
P AERA 7 i 7 — 1 
Phoenix, einschl. ung Hörder 
Rheinische Stahlwerke............----..- 7 7 4.4774 
Union, Aktiengesellschaft für 4. 0291 
Deutsch-Luxemburgische und Hütten-Aktien gesellschaft 279, 396 2. 6204 
Bergwerks- und Saarbrücker Eisenhütten- 872 3. 4972 
Ri Eisen- und Stahlwerke, G. m. b. III. = 250, 495 122,270 372, 765 4 4961 
Gebrüder Stumm, G. m. b. H... z= See ws $ 850 371,057 3. 4801 
Les Petits Fils de Fol, de Wendel & Cie... $ oF; 203, 731 587, 807 5. 5130 
Rombacher Hüttenwerke 490, 569 4. 0010 
d 251, 760 23612 
Eisenhütten-Aktien-Verein 255, 568 2.3970 
Hiitten Aumetz-Friede 326, 504 3. 0623 
R und St. Ingberter Hochdfen un 125, 1.17322 
Eisenwer tte 196,185 1. 8400 
— Phage 1 fone 321,311 3. 0136 
umer Verein 
Gesellschaft fiir Stahlindustrie m. b. H 294, 483 2.7619 
Ver. Stahlwerke van 88, 178 . 8270 
5 r EE SS eb el a eS eee 60, 5701 
er. un 
J ˙ 0 d O 
Huldschinskysche Hüttenwerke -rennir rrnnnnnernain mn 
Kattowitzer fir 
Oberschlesische Eisenindustrie, 779, 602 7.3119 
Eisen- und Stahlwerk Bethlen-Falva, Aktiengeselischaft......... 
Bismarckhiitte eat 


Total walght in Taw / , e F. 4,616, 191 


10, 602, 174 | 100. 0000 


The most active man to be found in the commercial world is | they could make better goods and cheaper goods there, and be- 
the German salesman. He is backed by an army and a navy. | cause the art in this country was not developed to as high a 
He demands a share of the trade of every market, and by coax- | state as it was there and could not be. 
ing or threatening gets his share and is expanding German com- European countries export annually 10,000,000 tons of steel 
merce. We will in time demand our share of the trade of the products to neutral markets, i. e., noncompetitive countries. 
world. No nation ever made war against this country. We our- | Germany exports 4,000,000 tons of this total. 
selves began all wars in which we have been engaged—the Revo- I can not conceive the motive of any man who assails the 
lutionary war, the war of 1812, the Mexican war, and the war | integrity of American business men. There has been a great 
with Spain. We must have ample national protection as well as | deal of it, and I have often wondered why. They are as honest 
ample revenue. I witnessed myself one incident showing the | as any set of men in the world. I do not believe in abusing a 
aggressiveness of the German in his search for markets. A | man because he has been successful. 

German lithographer appeared in the room of the Finance Com- INDISCRIMINATE ABUSE OF BUSINESS MEN IS UNJUST. 
mittee and declared with great vehemence that the American This abuse of business men to which we have listened in 
market in lithographic products belonged to Germany, because | this Chamber has included railroad men, manufacturers, bank- 
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ers, importers, and retailers. Each serves and does his part in 
our industrial structure. Each and every one has his rights 
and is fairly entitled to such consideration in this legislation as 
the character of his business warrants. This indiscriminate 


abuse of the American business man should cease. The “ lamp- 
post remedy ” has no place in our Government nor in our civiliza- 
tion. Manufacturers have been here, importers have been here, 
and foreign producers have been here, presenting their re- 
spective cases before the two committees of Congress dealing 
with and preparing this legislation; and I am glad they have 
all been here, because their presence and their arguments give 
to us and to the country the best reasons why our votes ought 
to be cast for the industries of our own country and to hold the 
markets of the United States for the domestic producer. 

American manufacturers and business interests are criticised 
as if it were a crime to maintain representatives at Washington 
to look after their interests in this bill and with carrying on a 
campaign of publicity in their own behalf. I am told by those 
who should know that great importing interests are repre- 
sented here to a larger degree than domestic manufacturers, 
and that for every dollar expended by home producers in 
printers’ ink and advancing their interests, three dollars have 
been spent for the same purpose by the importing interests. My 
attention has been called to letters and printed matter and to 
briefs presented by its attorneys emanating from a firm of im- 
porting iron and steel merchants who are known as the exclu- 
sive United States representatives of the great Krupp Steel 
Works, in Germany. They have suggested numerous amend- 
ments to this bill, every one of which is against the interests of 
the home manufacturer: and in favor of the gigantic plant in 
Germany which they represent. 

It is not as generally known as it should be that the moment 
a new tariff bill is enacted the importing interests of the coun- 
try commence to raise questions of construction and the classifi- 
cation of articles under the law, which in many cases result in 
decisions by boards of appraisers and the courts which prac- 
tically nullify the plain intent of Congress, although such deci- 
sions may be in accordance with the strict construction of the 
language used. It is a well-known fact that millions of dollars 
of revenue have in this manner been lost to the United States in 
past years by decisions overturning the rulings of the adminis- 
trative officers engaged in the customs service. Many of the 
suggested changes in the iron and steel schedule proposed by 
this firm of importers have been made to restore words used in 
the present law, whose intended meaning has been construed 
away by boards of general appraisers and the courts, and which 
words were changed for the express purpose of overcoming 
decisions in the courts which this firm of importers have ob- 
tained in litigation carried on against the Government ever since 
the Dingley law was enacted. 

The language used in this pending measure is the language 
suggested by Treasury experts for the express purpose of over- 
coming these adverse decisions and to make certain an inter- 
pretation of the law which will be in accordance with the plain 
intent of Congress in the enactment of the present bill into law. 

It is true that our courts are open to all litigants, whether 
importers or domestic manufacturers, but when the question 
arises whether tariff schedules shall be framed in language 
which will benefit the foreign manufacturer or the domestic 
producer, I for my part will stand by the home manufacturer 
every time. If it comes to a question whether I shall stand for 
the interests of the Krupp Steel Works in Germany or the inter- 
ests of the United States Steel Corporation, there will be no 
hesitation as to my vote. 


FOREIGN PRICES OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 


There has been a great deal of misstatement in the matter 
of the sale of American manufactured products abroad at 
cheaper prices than they are sold at home. A special com- 
mercial agent of the United States, who has spent the past 
twelve months in Great Britain and other European countries, 
reports that his observations lead him to conclude that this is 
very rarely the case. He made repeated inquiries on this sub- 
ject of jobbers and retailers abroad and was always told that 
the wholesale home price plus the freight, duty, if any, and 
other necessary expense, and a small profit made the selling 
price to the foreign consumer. Profits, he says, are not large 
to any American manufacturer doing business abroad. The 
work of trade extension is tedious and slow. It takes time to 


educate the foreign taste to American styles and makes. In the 
case of a patented article, which is entirely new, the case is 
different, but where the American product comes into competi- 
tion with the foreign product, the latter must be displaced. 
Foreign taste must be educated to prefer the American make. 
This applies particularly to staple articles, such as flour and 
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other food products, fruits, farm implements, shoes, and some 
articles of wearing apparel. The demand for these articles is 
maintained abroad not because they are sold more cheaply, but 
because they are better than similar articles of European origin. 

Take the case of shoes. American shoes can be bought in 
retail stores in nearly every European city. They are in de- 
mand because they possess points of excellence which shoes of 
foreign make do not have. The highest possible tribute is being 
paid to them by imitators who offer as American shoes which 
are not American at all. British and European manufacturers 
are copying our styles and shapes. American shoemaking 
machines are being installed to meet the demand for our shoes. 
Many poorly constructed and clumsy shoes are improperly 
labeled American.“ It is only because of the merit of the 
real American article that this business has grown so steadily 
in the face of the most bitter opposition. 

The volume of this trade is steadily increasing, but not at 
the expense of lowering prices. American shoes are sold in 
Paris at a price at least $1 per pair more than they bring here, 
which pays the duty and the expense of transportation. This 
trade is based entirely on the superiority of the manufacture 
of American shoes, and does not require free raw materials for 
further extension and enlargement of the trade; and, even if 
that were possible, it should not be made at the expense of 
another home industry. 

A staple article like flour, which is subject to market fluctu- 
ations and wheat-stock deals, like one recently engineered by 
Patten and other speculators, the artificial price juggling of 
which has no relation whatever to the legitimate business of 
milling flour, may sometimes sell at a lower price abroad than 
it does here. The high price which wheat occasionally reaches 
in this country almost invariably occurs when the farmer has 
no wheat to sell. When our prices go up in this way the for- 
eigner ceases to buy and other nations take advantage of the 
opportunity to take our trade. Contracts for shipment abroad 
are frequently made months in adyance, The price of American 
flour exported at a low price can not be raised whenever the 
market goes up here, and under such circumstances the product 
will be sold abroad at a lower price than it is sold here. This 
is certainly not the fault of the American farmer or the Amer- 
ican miller. 

In all these discussions of the market price abroad of Amer- 
iean-made goods it must not be forgotten that ocean trans- 
portation charges are very cheap; that goods can generally be 
shipped across the Atlantic more cheaply than from the At- 
lantic seaboard to our interior; and that the foreign retailer is 
willing to accept a profit that is only one-half or one-third the 
profit which the American retailer would demand. The foreign 
shopkeeper lives and does business under conditions which en- 
able him to do this, conditions which are radically different 
from conditions prevailing in this country. A great deal of the 
retail business all over Europe and the United Kingdom is car- 
ried on by small merchants in buildings which are their store 
and dwelling house combined, and to which business all mem- 
bers of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, contribute 
their share of labor. Under such circumstances rents are com- 
paratively cheap, their expenses are reduced to a minimum, 
and the foreign retailer is content with a profit which would 
not maintain a shopkeeper in this country. This fact accounts 
in many cases for the lower prices for which American goods 
sell abroad than at home. All the processes of distribution in 
Europe, from the manufacturer to the buyer, are carried on 
much cheaper than in this country. 

Since 1903 the foreign market has been systematically culti- 
yated for the sale of American steel manufactures. Instead of 
attempting to change foreign tastes to acecpt the styles and 
shapes in demand by the trade here, an intelligent effort has 
been made to produce goods acceptable to the foreign market, 
even though this policy may slightly increase the cost of pro- 
duction. The former practice of seeking a foreign market only 
in times of depression at home, and then dumping the surplus 
abroad at a considerable reduction below the prices charged 
domestic consumers, sometimes even below cost, has been 
changed, ‘and there has been an uninterrupted campaign waged 
to inerease sales abroad at prices comparable with the home 
market price, 

The result of this policy has been that many mills have been 
enabled to run full time which would otherwise have been com- 
pelled to shut down for a time. The average cost of production 
has thus been reduced, thousands of workingmen have been em- 
ployed at full time for remunerative wages, plants have not been 
compelled to suffer the economic waste of closing down and see- 
ing their highly trained employees scattered, and our favorable 
balance of foreign trade has been increased considerably. This 
policy has in no case worked injury to the American, but has 
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been of material advantage alike to the manufacturer and his 
workmen. 

The growth of our foreign trade in articles manufactured of 
steel is shown by figures taken from statistical tables, which 
are made use of elsewhere in these remarks. ` 

The policy of the steel industry with respect to the export 
trade can be best stated by citing extracts from annual reports: 


It is the policy of manufacturers to keep the 1 mills, and 
. companies in operation to their full capacity whenever 
racticable. Obviously this is wise. It 
uurchaser, and it secures continuous employment to the tabs agri? 
For these reasons it is sometimes deem 
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Since the export business of all the subsidiary companies was 
concentrated, late in 1903, in the hands of a single selling organiza- 
tion, there has been a steady and systematic development in all 
foreign markets where conditions are such as to permit of the sale 
of products without excessive reductions in price and upon safe 
terms. The aim has been to build up a nent and continuous 
export trade with a view to providing markets which at all times 
mar be relied upon to absorb a fair proportion of the total Acton; 
rather than to sell material in foreign countries only at times when 
the domestic market is unable to take the entire output of the mills. 
In pursuance of this policy, better prices have been secured for ma- 
terial exported than would have been ible had the business been 
of an intermittent character and off gs in foreign markets made 
only at times when accumulated stocks or a scarcity of domestic 
orders would have rendered export sales specially desirable. During 
the past year the demand throughout the world for steel products has 
been exceptionally strong, most of the foreign mills have been fully 
occupied, and in many eases sold far ah of their capacity. In 
many important lines the prices realized in 1906 were equal to those 
ruling in the domestic market, while for all products they were con- 
siderably higher than in previous years. The collateral adyantages 
accruing to the manufacturer and consumer both from the continuous 
and the permanent maintenance of a_ substantial exper’ trade are 
ee (Fifth annual report for fiscal year end December 31, 

-) 
The satisfactory results obtained from the export business, through 


in previous reports, ued. During the 
shipped for export 1,014,082 tons of steel commodities of various 
kinds, a decrease of 6 per cent as compared with the shipments of 
the previous year. The gross receipts for the 1907 shipments, how- 
ever, ext those for 1906 by TE pe cent. The avera mill 
price per ton received for all expor materials was only 73 per 
cent less than the average price received for all domestic shipments. 
The advantages to the employees, the domestic consumer, and the 
manufacturer, of a fair volume of foreign trade during periods of 
business depression in the United States, have been emphasized in 
previous reports. In order to obtain the maximum benefits from such 
trade during times of lesser activity in business in the domestic 
market, it seems wise to sell continuously in the neutral markets 
of the world and even at times when foreign-trade conditions do not 
result in prices so near the domestic prices as were received durin 
1907. (Sixth annual report for fiscal year ended December 31, 1907. 
‘The export business constituted about 12.4 per cent of the entire 
shipments of rolled and other finished steel procu The average 
rices received for exported material of all ds, while somewhat 
ower than was received in the preceding year, compared very favor- 
ably with the average for the domestic business. he advan to 
both the manufacturer and the employees of the Meg ne acne establish- 
ment of a fair volume of foreign trade, especially during periods of 
lesser activity in the United States, was most forcibly illustrated 
during 1908. An essential feature necessary to the successful con- 
duct of a foreign trade, and one that can be obtained only by re- 
maining continuously In the business, is that the manufacturer, his 
grades of and his methods, shall become known to the consumer. 
Otherwise, the use of the fore market is largely limited to the so- 
called “dumping” process, which is only accomplished at profitless 
pei (Seventh annual report for fiscal year ended December 31, 
908.) 


PROTECTION SENTIMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The sentiment in Great Britain in favor of abandoning the 
traditional policy of free trade and of adopting a system of pro- 
tection of home industries has grown with great rapidity since 
the Liberal party came into power. The campaign of educa- 
tion begun a few years ago by Joseph Chamberlain is beginning 
to bear fruit. The cause of protection has gained new friends 
every year, and now has the support of all classes of manu- 
facturers, of practically the entire landed proprietors, and a 
very considerable proportion of the importing class. Many of 
the leaders of labor organizations, which are very strong in 
that country, have also declared for a policy of protection. 
These important interests are now rallying to the support of 
the Conservative party and the Unionist party, now strongly 
united under Arthur Balfour. The change of public sentiment 
away from the party in power and in favor of the party of pro- 

. tection is clearly shown in the by-elections for Parliament which 
have taken place in the past twelve months. In these elections 
the drift of popular sentiment toward the party now out of 
power has been very marked, and can only indicate one result 
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when the present Parliament shall have been dissolved and a 
general election is ordered for the whole country. 

The Conservative party has been engaged for some time in 
the work of preparing and formulating a comprehensive tariff 
bill. To further this object public meetings have been held all 
over the kingdom, prominent members of the Conservative and 
Unionist parties have been appointed on committees to consider 
the matter of specific rates on all articles of imports, and a 
commission has been appointed, consisting of 80 leading and 
well-equipped men, representing all lines of manufacturing in- 
dustry, merchants, bankers, importers, and the landed interests, 
to consider all the different schedules and to determine what 
rate of duty each article shall bear. This commission has al- 
ready expended fully $2,000,000, and this expense has been paid 
by voluntary contributions and the work has been most scien- 
tifically and thoroughly done. 

Whenever the change in government does occur, as it is bound 
to do before long, and the Conservative party returns to power, 
the new prime minister will have in hand, ready to present to 
the British people, a protective tariff bill which will be eagerly 
accepted by them. The importance of such a step to the manu- 
facturing, industrial, and agricultural interests of this country 
will be far-reaching. Great Britain has been our leading cus- 
tomer, and the American producer has had free access to her 
markets. When Great Britain adopts a protective-tariff meas- 
ure, as she undoubtedly will before many years, she will not 
only impose a duty upon the things we export, but will also lay 
preferential duties for the benefit of the English colonies. Such 
discriminatory duties in favor of her colonies are clearly within 
the power and right of the mother country, and will be imposed 
for the avowed purpose of more closely knitting together the 
mother country and her colonies, regardless of the feeling of any 
other country. Great Britain to-day has a far more serious 
problem on hand than has the United States of how to obtain 
sufficient revenue. The policy of the Liberal party to retain 
power by appealing to interests which are in favor of schemes 
for old-age pensions and sick and accident insurance, and insur- 
ance as well for a man out of employment, have alienated the 
manufacturing and landed interests and have aroused the op- 
position of the leading financial and commercial interests of the 
country. Great Britain is to-day suffering from great depres- 
sion. Many shops and factories are either closed down or 
operating on a greatly reduced schedule. Many workingmen 
are out of employment or working only part of the time, the cost 
of living is high, and the condition of the manufacturer is dis- 
tressing because of the keen competition both at home and 
abroad of Germany, France, and America. German competition 
in particular is very keenly felt and accounts for the excited 
state of public opinion in Great Britain with regard to the Ger- 
mans. The English Government must either increase taxes upon 
land, spirits, beer, and incomes, all of which will be very unpop- 
ular, or must have a protective-tariff law. All these conditions 
have made such a change in the sentiment of business men, 
laborers, of small tradesmen and importers, the majority of 
whom have heretofore been advocates of free trade, that were a 
general election held to-morrow the party which favors a pro- 
tective tariff for the benefit of British industries would almost 
certainly triumph at the polls. S 

Our exports to the United Kingdom for the year 1907 were 
$2,074,000,000. They will decrease when Great Britain adopts a 
protective tariff. 


DECLINE OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


The true test of an economic system, like all other things else, 
is found in its results. Judged by this test, free trade has 
proved a stupendous failure, first, by being rejected by all coun- 
tries except one, and by all the self-governing colonies of that 
one, and, second, by its exposure of the industries of that coun- 
try to the disaster which has been coming upon them in recent 
years. It has long been known that the agriculture of Great 
Britain has been all but ruined by free imports of agricultural 
products, but this has been excused by the belief that it has 
made food cheap to the people, and has therefore built up and 
preserved a manufacturing prosperity far exceeding in value the 
products of the land. The inquiries of recent royal commis- 
sions have shown that both agriculture and manufactures in 
nearly all branches have suffered and are still suffering like 
those of no other free country, and I will give a few statements 
from the reports referred to which prove this in a way that 
has startled and alarmed the country: 

Fifty years ago 2,000,000 people were employed in agriculture 
in England and Wales. To-day fewer than 1,000,000 are so em- 
ployed. Sixty years ago nine in ten of the British were fed on 
home-grown wheat. To-day only one in ten is fed. In 1875 


1909. 
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the agricultural imports to Great Britain were worth £102,- 
000,000. Now they are £184,500,000—an increase of 81 per cent 
in less than a generation. 

Although Great Britain has long manufactured shoes and 
profitably exported them to other countries, in 1906 it imported 
1,664,000 pairs, which was 68 per cent more than it imported 
fifteen years before. A 

Great Britain’s exports of carpets and rugs to foreign 
countries have declined 40 per cent since 1885, while her imports 
from foreign countries have increased 31 per cent. 

The British glass industry is rapidly going to smash under 
free trade. Formerly its exports were largely in excess of its 
imports. Now the country imports three times as much glass- 
ware as it sells abroad. Since 1894 the import of plate glass 
has increased 489 per cent; of window glass, 112 per cent; and 
of flint glass, 536 per cent. 

From 1888 to 1906 British exports of cotton hosiery to for- 
eign countries fell off 67 per cent and of woolen hosiery 27 per 
cent, while there was an increase in the imports of cotton hosiery 
of 160 per cent and of woolen hosiery of 30 per cent. 

In 1851 the silk industry of the United Kingdom gave em- 
ployment to 130.723 persons. Now it employs only 39,035. In 
1906 there was an excess of imports over exports of manufac- 
tures of silk amounting to £11,270,000. 

Formerly England was a great sugar-refining country. In 
1884 there were 8 refineries in London, now only 2; in Liverpool 
10, now only 5; in Greenock 9, now only 2; in Bristol, where 
the industry had been established two hundred years, and where 
the output in 1884 was 44.000 tons, only one refinery had sur- 
vived in 1900, with an output of 15,000 tons. 

Exports of woolen and worsted goods from the United King- 
dom. to foreign countries fell from an average between 1885 and 
1889 of £15,000,000 a year to £13,200.000 in 1906—a loss of 12 
per cent in one of the strongest industries of the country. In 
the period from 1882-1884 to 1906 imports of woolen mann- 
factures increased £2.000,000 a year, or 43 per cent, thus dis- 
placing British labor. 

Great Britain has fallen to third rank as a producer of iron 
and steel, the United States having taken first rank and Ger- 
many second—both protective countries. Since 1892 her exports 
of finished products of iron and steel have increased only 34 per 
cent and her imports of same have increased 4,722 per cent. 

The consumption of coal is a good Index of the manufacturing 
industries of a country. The increase from 1902 to 1905 in 
the four greatest manufacturing nations was: United States, 
77,500,000 tons; Germany, 11.300,000 tons, France, 4,000,000 
tons; United Kingdom, 2.300,000 tons, á 

I might cite many more industries to the same effect, but I 
forbear; it is a sad tale. So long ago as 1890 it led Cardinal 
Manning to doubt the wisdom of free trade, to draw a doleful 
picture of distress, and to inquire if a blight had fallen upon 
Britain’s mountainous wealth. It compelled Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman to acknowledge in 1903 that 30 per cent of the 
British people were on the verge of hunger. If free trade were 
what Cobden thought it was, it should have prevented a large 
part of this decline. 

THE RISE IN PRICES. 

I am unwilling to leave this general discussion of the pro- 
tective system will not say defense of the system, for it needs 
no defense—without a word about the charge that it is in 
some mysterious way responsible for the advance in prices 
which has characterized conditions in recent years. Why this 
charge should be seriously made by serious or well-informed 
people is difficult to understand. Can they really believe that 
the protective tariff, either in the United States or elsewhere, 
can in any way have been responsible for the advance in 
prices in the country of production of the silk and tea of 
China and Japan, the india rubber of Africa and Brazil, the 
manila hemp of the Philippine Islands, the rice of Siam and 
Burma, the tin ore of the Malayan Peninsula, the jute of 
India, the raw cotton of Egypt? Yet the reports of our 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor show advances within a few years of from 50 to 100 
per cent in the cost in the country of production of all these 
articles. Can they see any reason why the protective tariff 
makes people in other parts of the world willing to pay higher 
prices for our wheat and flour and corn and meats? Yet it 
is well known that the prices at which these articles, the 
products of our farms, are being exported are from 50 to 100 
per cent higher than a few years ago. True, we believers in 
the protective theory will admit that the home activities, the 
prosperity of the masses resulting from the activities of our 
manufacturing interests and the distribution of two and one- 
half billion dollars a year as wages in our factories, have given 


a good home demand and good home prices for our farm 
products, but it will searcely be claimed that the protective 
tariff makes the free-trade Englishman willing to pay more 
for our meats or live cattle, the Dutchman of low-tariff Hol- 
land willing to advance his prices for our wheat or flour or 
copper, or the manufacturing countries which import our 
cotton free of duty willing to pay higher prices for that article. 

Nor can it be charged that protection is responsible for the 
general advance in prices and wages in England, in Belgium, 
in India, in Egypt, in Japan, or the other countries in which 
tariff can not be classed as protective, at least in the sense in 
which we consider protection. 

HIGH PRICES LARGELY DUE TO INCREASED GOLD PRODUCTION. 

The cause of the advance in prices the world over, in free- 
trade countries as well as those having protection—for the ad- 
vance is general and without relation to tariff systems—is 
found in the general business activity, in the general employ- 
ment, and in the higher earnings of the employed, the higher 
earnings of all classes, and, therefore, the willingness to buy 
more and to pay higher prices for the things wanted and 
bought. But why is it that wages have advanced, that every- 
body has more money to spend? The answer is found, in part, 
in the fact that the world’s stock of money has enormously in- 
creased. The annual gold production of the world’s mines has 
quadrupled within a few years. The gold production of the 
world from 1850 to 1890 averaged $120.000,000 per annum; 
from 1890 to 1900, $210,000,000 per annum; from 1900 to 1905, 
$522,000,000 per annum; from 1905 to 1909, $420,000,000 per 
annum. Do you wonder that the world’s stock of gold, the 
basic money metal, has doubled in twenty-five years, and even 
increased 50 per cent in ten years, and that other forms of 
money have also increased? And do you wonder, with this 
enormous increase in the world’s money in so short a time, that 
the average individual has more money to spend and that prices 
of the articles of commerce and general consumption have ad- 
vanced? E do not say that this great and sudden increase in 
the world’s money metal is wholly responsible for the advance 
in prices; but is it not a much more reasonable theory than 
that it is due to “ protection,” especially when you find that the 
advances have occurred in the low-tariff countries as well as 
those having the protective system? 

* PROTECTION. CAN NOT BB: PARTIAL, 


The American people have not risen en masse to demand revi- 
sion downward. My State has 4.000.000 people. In the volume 
and variety of its output it is one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing States in the Union. I have had no word from any com- 
mercial body or board of trade asking for a general revision 
downward. I have had requests from a few manufacturers for 
revision downward, not on what they make, but on what they 
use. If a manufacturer asks for free hides and free wool, or 
free iron or scrap, he has not asked for a lowering of duties on 
the articles he manufactures. If Ohio was selfish and incon- 
sistent, it might ask for free lumber or free iron ore, because it 
produces none, but the policy of protection has given the State 
flourishing industries, and the State is willing that other sec- 
tions of the country and other industries should thrive also. 
We must protect all or none. Protection can not be partial. 
The danger to the system lies not in an income tax, bat in the 
threatened enlargement of the free list. Free raw material will 
be the great wedge which will destroy the temple. 

The people do not ask that the great iron and steel business 
shall be crippled. No domestic industry should be discrimi- 
nated against. We should legislate in this bill for the benefit of 
the American producer, and not for the advantage of the foreign 
manufacturer. Let us in our deliberations consider not only the 
large manufacturer, but the small one also; or, better yet, let us 
deal with iron and steel, with petroleum and its products, with 
wool and woolens, with cotton and textiles, as industries to be 
maintained upon a prosperous basis in our own country. 

After all, in this character of legislation the question is, Shall 
we follow that policy which has brought unparalleled prosperity 
to our people and unprecedented progress to our country, or, 
abandoning it, fall into that decline in our industries which has 
marked the experience of all free-trade nations? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, while this bill may not be en- 
tirely satisfactory, in my opinion under all the existing condi- 
tions it is the best tariff measure obtainable in this Congress, 
and, predicating my action on the belief that in the main its pro- 
visions are amply protective and that the country as a result of 
its enactment will enjoy a period of marked advancement and 
substantia! prosperity, I shall cast my vote in favor of the bill. 

I ask consent to insert figures and memoranda in the remarks 
which I made this afternoon. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARTER. I have certain tables and a chart relating to 
the wool schedule which I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp in explanation of the tables. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BACON. 
Montana. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Montana. desires to insert cer- 
tain tables and a chart in the RECORD. 

Mr. BACON. What are they? 

Mr. KBAN. They relate to the wool schedule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No objection is heard, and the re- 
quest is granted. 

Mr. CARTER. One of the most important ends secured by the 
protective policy rests in the creation of diversified industries. 
The fruits of industry may be properly considered from two 
points of view. The first and the vitally important is produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life. The second and relatively of 
minor importance is production of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. Wool and manufactures of wool must be listed in the 
first-named class. A country situated in the latitude of the 
United States, which can not produce an adequate supply of 
bread, meat, wool, and cotton for home use, is inherently weak 
to the extent of failure to meet the daily demands for any one 
of these essential staples. On the other hand, the capacity to 
produce these staples in a country such as ours is a wholesome 
and perpetual guaranty of domestic comfort coupled with power 
to resist foreign aggression. We are now producing a surplus 
of bread, meat, and cotton, but our wool production has never 
equaled the home demand. We only produce 311,000,000 pounds 
of the 400,000,000 pounds of wool necessary for the clothing of 
the people each year. Under the operations of the Dingley law 
our annual production of wool has increased approximately 
125,000,000 pounds. On the same ratio of increase, with due 
regard for the increase of population, our flocks will supply 
the home demand for clothing wool within the next ten years. 
The tariff bill now in course of preparation will determine 
whether the increase shall continue or the industry diminish. 
Healthy growth or rapid decay is the order of life for sheep 
raising. There is no such thing possible as a stationary condition 
in this line of business. Sheep husbandry is a precarious busi- 
ness, and in many regards may be considered extra hazardous. 

Production and price are so correlated that a fall in the latter 
is quickly reflected in the former. In other lines of produc- 
tion stagnation or depression does not ordinarily deplete the 
basic stock in a pronounced fashion, but only temporarily af- 
fects the output by diminishing or destroying the profit. If 
the price of copper, for instance, drops below the cost of pro- 
duction, the stock of copper ore remains. If the products of 
iron ore can not be sold at a profit, the production diminishes, 
but the stock of iron ore, coke, and coal remains in reserve. 
A fall in the price of beef will for the time being discourage 
feeding for the market, but will not suddenly diminish the 
number of stock cattle. On the other hand, experience ex- 
tending over a wide range of time and territory thoroughly 
demonstrates that the price of wool when reduced below cost 
of production results in a rapid depletion of the flocks. A 
ruinous price for wool will reduce flocks of sheep as quickly 
as universal plague. The process is simple. When wool can 
not be produced at cost the wool-bearing animals are sent to 
slaughter as rapidly as possible. A diagram prepared on esti- 
mates of the Agricultural Department covering the period from 
1880 to 1908 furnishes an ocular demonstration of the sensi- 
tiveness of the sheep-growing industry to changes in the price 
of wool. I have caused this diagram to be enlarged so that 
the point I seek to elucidate may be more easily observed. It 
will be perceived that within the years covered by the chart 
the number of sheep varied from 37,000,000 to 64,000,000 head. 
These fluctuations are traceable to variations in the price of 
wool, and such variations in turn are traceable mainly to 
changes in tariff schedules. - 

When the Morrill Act was passed, in 1867, this country pro- 
duced only 160,000,000 pounds of wool annually, In 1880, the 
initial year covered by the chart, the production had increased 
to 232,500,000 pounds, and thenceforward the increase was 
rapid, both in the number of sheep and pounds of wool, until 
the passage of the tariff act of 1883. Between 1867 and 1883 a 
marked advance was made in the manufacture of woolens. 
Carded woolens constituted over 95 per cent of the whole in 
1867, whereas by 1883 the relations were largely reversed, the 
bulk of the woolens in that year being of worsted manufacture. 


I did not hear the request of the Senator from 


The phraseology of the bill relating to waste was not changed, 
but the character of waste had greatly changed in the trans- 
fer of activity from the carded woolens to the worsted product. 
In 1867 waste was chiefly made up of wool in rags and fabrics 
of one kind and another, and constituted an inconsequential 
item in the commerce of the country. Shortly after the act of 
1883 was passed, certain importers contended that the word 
waste“ should be extended to forms of wool known to the 
worsted trade as “waste.” This contention was finally ap- 
proved by judicial decision, and thereafter wool superior in 
quality to scoured wool was admitted at a low rate of duty, 
designated as either “top waste,” “slubbing waste,” “roving 
waste,” or“ ring waste.” Again, the schedules relating to woolen 
goods were so construed that manufactures intended to be guarded 
by a compensatory duty were admitted to our market at about 
one-half the measure of duty named in the act. Thus the manu- 
facturer, being deprived in part of the compensatory duty which 
alone enabled him to remain in the manufacturing business, 
and the woolgrower being injuriously affected by the admis- 
sion of wool in an advanced state of manufacture as waste, 
both the grower and the manufacturer suffered from foreign 
invasion of the home market. Importations of rags, shoddy, 
mungo, waste, and flocks increased from about 1,000,000 pounds 
in 1888 to 8,500,000 pounds in 1889. Imported cloths valued 
at not to exceed SO cents per pound increased from 383,000 
pounds in 1884 to 7,515,276 pounds in 1900. 

The imports of manufactures of wool valued at not exceeding 
80 cents per pound increased from 68,000 pounds in 1884 to 
360,000 pounds in 1890, and manufactures of wool valued above 
80 cents per pound increased from 575,000 pounds in 1886 to 
982,000 pounds in 1890. Importations of flannels valued above 
40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per pound increased from 
3,890 pounds in 1886 to 266,344 pounds in 1890. Flannels valued 
above 60 cents and not exceeding S0 cents per pound increased 
from 8.985 pounds in 1886 to 461,965 pounds in 1890, Flannels 
valued at 80 cents per pound increased from 36,920 pounds in 
1886 to 630,992 pounds in 1890. In yarns, woolens, and worsteds 
the importations increased from thousands to millions of pounds 
during the period named. The number of pounds of wool im- 
ported in the forms of waste of manufactures increased from 
9,680,477 pounds in 1883 to 106,285,150 pounds in 1889. These 
figures are set forth in detail in a schedule which, with the per- 
mission of the Senate, I will have printed as a part of my re- 
marks, 

A glance at the chart will show that the increase in the num- 
ber of sheep, which had theretofore been rapid and steady, 
was immediately checked, remaining stationary only for a suf- 
ficient time to enable the flock masters to prepare their sheep 
for slaughter. In 1885 the number of sheep began to decline 
and the decline continued rapidly, until our flocks showed a 
loss of 10,000,000 head in 1889. In that year, in anticipation of 
a correction of the defects in the law, a normal increase be- 
gan and continued with slight variations until 1894, when, upon 
the passage of the Wilson bill placing wool on the free list, the 
decline became pronounced, continuous, and disastrous. The 
Wilson bill, which placed all woo! of the sheep on the free list, 
at the same time prescribed ad valorem duties ranging from 
15 to 45 per cent on woolens, This bill recognized mungo, 
shoddy, garnetted waste, tops, roving, and roping as forms of 
wool advanced to a certain degree in value by manufacturing 
processes and placed thereon a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
In so far as that bill applied to wool and manufactures of 
wool, it was a fair illustration of the Democratic idea of 
tariff legislation. It treated all wool of the sheep as raw ma- 
terial entitled to admission free of duty. Immediately the wool 
passed beyond the scoured state, assuming the form of tops, 
roving, and so forth, the duty was applied. 

It was the theory of the bill that manufacturing would thrive 
under the stimulus of free raw material, and that the duty im- 
posed on manufactures of wool would not only yield revenue 
but afford incidental protection to the manufacturer. With 
slight variations this theory controlled in the framing of the 
entire bill. It is unnecessary to recall the dismal failure of 
that theory. The producer and the manufacturer were in 
common overtaken by disaster under its operations. The mar- 
ket price of sheep, as recorded in the statistical tables, promptly 
fell from the average price of $2.66 in 1893 to $1.58 in 1895. 
In the large sheep-growing States of the far West the deprecia- 
tion was more pronounced. I well remember that large flocks 
of first-class Merino sheep were not regarded as worth more 
than $1 per head, and in one instance a northern Montana sheep 
owner realized less than 60 cents per head on a train load of 
mutton sheep forwarded to Chicago. The total number of 
sheep in the United States promptly decreased from over 
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47,000,000 to 37,000,000, and at the same time manufacturing 
establishments were forced to suspend operations. Many in- 
dividuals were compelled to abandon ‘the ‘habit of eating 
three meals a day, for the experience in woolgrowing and 
manufacturing became common experience in all lines of in- 
dustry. 

Upon the passage of the Dingley bill a normal increase began 


again and continued until, in 1903, our sheep numbered 
64,000,000 head. That year, in consequence of European dis- 
turbances incident to the Boer war the foreign wool market 
became so demoralized that weol ‘prices abroad fell to the 
lowest stage in the world’s history. Foreign wool flooded 
the American market and temporarily reduced home prices. 
Had it not been for the duty which protected the American 
woolgrower from the evil effects of the utter demoralization 
of the European market the industry would have been de- 
molished in this country. As it was, the break caused our 
‘flocks to be decreased 19,000,000 head in two years. In 1905 
the fear of the continued introduction of European wool dis- 
appeared, and the industry again assumed its normal condition 
and proceeded upward, so that on January 1, 1909, the num- 
ber of sheep had increased to 56,084,000. This increase under 
fair and favorable condition will continue until American- 
grown sheep will supply an ample quantity of wool to clothe 
the American people. 

In the presence of this record we are driven to the conclusion 
that the precarious industry of sheep husbandry is sensitively 
subject to adverse influences and correspondingly responsive to 
‘favorable conditions. The prospect of an unprofitable future 
market for wool will quickly diminish the flocks, and the reverse 
will with equal celerity bring forth healthy increase. From the 
nature of the business, stationary life or lingering death will not 
be endured. It must progress or perish. In evil times safety 
is found in withdrawing the invested capital, and the ever- 
present open market for mutton so facilitates the withdrawal 
that flocks disappear in the abnormal measure shown by ‘the 
figures covering the periods of decline to which I have ealed 
attention. 

A steady market for wool must be maintained at reasonably 
remunerative prices if we desire to have a reliable home supply 
of clothing material and mutton. The slaughtering of the flocks 
under forced sale naturally tends to cheapen meat for the time 
being, but in the end a compound-interest penalty must be 
paid. The economic value of a home supply of mutton can not 
be overestimated. If you subtract that staple from our national 
meat supply, the additional demand thereby placed on remain- 
ing sources will surely increase their cost to the consumer. It 
follows also that subtraction of the American woo! clip from 
the world’s supply would inevitably increase the price of wool, 
and I venture to say that in the long run the opening of our 
ports to the free entry of wool and woolens would increase 
rather than diminish the market price of the quality of clothing 
material now worn in this country. 

The experiment would entail the utter ruin of sheep hus- 
bandry, the destruction of our source of mutton supply, the 
closing of our woolen mills, and the enforced idleness of the 
hundreds of thousands of our fellow-citizens who now enjoy 
profitable employment in and about the farms, the ranges, and 
the mills, engaged in producing wool and manufacturing weolen 
goods. 

The maintenance of an adequate duty on wool is justified by 
every consideration that ever has been or ever can be urged in 
support of a protective tariff. 

First. Because wool can not be profitably produced here in 
open competition with the cheap labor of competing countries. 

Second. Because from the standpoint of broad, enlightened 
public policy we are gravely concerned in developing and pre- 
serving a rellable home supply of the material out of which 
clothing is made. 

Third. Because sheep husbandry is the foundation upon which 
widespread and highly diversified industries prosper and ‘fur- 
nish profitable employment to labor. 

Fourth. Because by encouraging woolgrowing we insure 
the enlargement of a steady and valuable source of food sup- 
ply, and, finally ‘because woolgrowing is an American in- 
dustry conducted by American yeomen and ‘therefore -entitled 
to protection against unequal foreign competition. 

Mere reference to the history of the industry and its ups 
and downs under the various tariff schedules and court deci- 
sions of the last forty-two years should be accepted as 
demonstrating the absolute necessity for adequate protective 
duties, and, further still, that inadequate duties are no ‘better 
than free wool. But, Mr. President, ‘the underlying facts 
account for and support the historical lessons. 


‘Waiving for the purposes of this discussion the contention 
that wise public policy dictates that a sufficient wool crop be 
regarded as an indispensable factor in computing our power to 
resist foreign aggression without suffering needless privation 
at home, I invite the Senate to examine the conditions sur- 
rounding the industry and the character of the competition 
confronting our woolgrowers. 

Australasia, South Africa, and the Argentine Republic are 
our ‘principal competitors in clothing wool. Climatic condi- 
tions are such ‘in the several regions named that flocks usually 
feed on the range all the year, and preparations for artificial 
feeding, with the consequent increase of expense, may there- 
fore be considered a negligible quantity, whereas in the United 
States shelter and feed must be provided for from three to five 
months every year, and thus at the very outset an important 
element of cost is encountered to our disadvantage. 

But the labor problem is far more perplexing than the cli- 
matic features. The disparity between wages here and there 
is so glaring that I will not venture to tax the credulity of the 
Senate by offering the figures on my own responsibility. ‘The 
National Woolgrowers’ Association, various state associations, 
and many individuals presented to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a mass of self-explanatory evidence printed in the volume 
of hearings on the wool schedule, and the Montana Woolgrowers’ 
Association forwarded to me a well-considered and conservative 
statement of cost in that State, which I will have printed in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

‘Realizing that the wages and other elements of cost in this 
country would be of little value for purposes of comparison 
without accurate labor cost in competing countries, I set about 
the task of securing such figures last winter, but, to my aston- 
ishment, ascertained they could not be found in any pub- 
lication or on the files of any department, bureau, or association 
in ‘this country. Through the courtesy of the State Depart- 
ment, which has communicated by cable, I have been supplied 
with the data furnished by our consular officers at Sydney, 
Buenos Aires, Cape Town, and Durban. 

The consul-general at Cape Town reports: 


The RESANS id to laborers (colored), who act as shepherds 
are in tie ta (Pee 720 


and sh eastern districts of Cape Colony is £3 ($14 

a 8 atoms of which is in cash and the balance in kind, consist- 
ing of a bag of corn and a sheep each month. In the w m 
districts same labor is paid £4 ($19.47) a month, and in the same 
manner. the large farms where other agricultural interests than 
sheep are maintained and a large number of laborers are en- 
gaged, shearers are not engaged; but on small farms the trav- 
eling shearers receive 6s. ($1. 1.46) P per 100 sheep. Overseers on sheep 
farms ($19.47) a month. 

The fi season f p lasts all the year, and there is no artl- 
ficial fi , except to o prine stock. In districts where there is much 
drought a the during about two or three months of the 
year sheep are driven to other farms on public “trek paths 400 yards 
wide the government. 


The consul at Durban, Natal, reports that: 


The labor 8 other than the manager himself, who is usually 
the owner, is native and obtains the same prices as the ordinary farm 
laborer in every branch of the 3 except shearing. ‘The aver- 
age price of farm laborers is 1 6d. ($3.62) per month and lodging 
and food. The caring for the herd, the 3 of the wool and every- 
thing else incident to the production of the wool is carried on by these 
native laborers. The shearing is sometimes done by Kafir laborers 
who are not experts, and when so dore it costs the E e about 14d. 
(21 cents) per head for the clipping and packing. 7 pet shearers, 
who clip, grade, and pack the wool, charge $ per 100 sheep. The 
22 paid wool scourers was given ‘in a Sart 2 1 this consulate in 
chedule B, forwarded October 6, 1908, 


The consul-general at Buenos Aires reports: 


I have obtained statements from various ies in the wool business 
in answer to the questions contained in the tment's cable, all more 
or less similar, — a general summing up the same, which can be 
accepted as fairly correct. is as follows 

Ordinary workmen, $15 gold a month; shearers, $3.50 to $4.50 a 
hundred sheep; foremen, 30 to $40 gold a month; manager, $100 to 


$110 gold a month. 

These wages vary in different localities, according to the way the 
owners look at the business. For example: One owner mind believe that 
his interests will be best guarded by pa his manager a good salary 
and giving him a share in the business, whieh is frequently done, htte 
another may believe in squeezing his employees and getting as much out 
of it as he can while it lasts in this way. All | widen however, get 
feed and lodging with their pay. 

The consul-general at Sydney does not furnish a specific state- 
ment as to wages, but announces that it costs approximately 13 
cents per pound to produce wool in Australia. 

It will ‘be perceived that the wages of sheep herders and 
shearers in the eastern districts of Cape Colony are partly paid 
in corn and mutton, and the same is true of the western district 
of that colony, as shown by the statement of the consul-general. 
From this I infer that the service does not include board. but 
that the laborers are required to board themselves. If this in- 


‘ference is correct, the actual wages paid would be so reduced 


as to compare substantially with the wages of ‘$3.62 per month, 
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with lodging and board, reported by the consul at Durban as the 
rate paid native laborers in that district. 

But even if this assumption is not indulged, but, on the con- 
trary, it is taken for granted that wages in each case include 
board and lodging, it follows that the average of wages paid to 
sheep herders and shearers in the three districts reporting from 
South Africa average $12.56 per month, or less than 50 cents 
a day. . 

In the Argentine the rate is $15 per month for herders and 
ordinary workmen. I am unable to give the exact rate of 
wages paid to herders and ordinary laborers on sheep ranches 
in Australia, but my information is that the wages are much 
less than those paid in the Argentine, and it therefore follows 
that if it costs 13 cents per pound to produce wool in Australia, 
the cost in the United States would be double that amount in 
so far as the element of labor enters into the cost of produc- 
tion, for beyond any question of doubt labor and general ex- 
penses in this country are more than double the rates paid in 
Australia. 

The testimony before the House committee and the statement 
of the Montana Woolgrowers’ Association, filed to-day, will show 
that the wages of those employed in the sheep business on our 
farms and ranges are substantially as follows: 

Herders, from $35 to $45 per month; shearers, from 9 to 14 cents 

r head; cost of board, $11 to $18 per month; ordinary labor, from 

25 to $40 per month; foremen and managers, $100 to $150 per month. 

These figures show that our labor cost is from three to ten 
times greater than the cost of this item to our competitors, 
When we consider the comparative rapidity of the increase 
of population and the consequent enhancement of land values 
it is obvious that our woolgrowers have no advantage in that 
direction. Free open ranges are a thing of the past in the 
United States. The flock owner is everywhere confronted by 
assessments for pasturage, feed, and every privilege enjoyed. 
Taxes will probably average 2 per cent on the total investment, 
and the average investment for sheep, land, and equipment will 
certainly equal $12 for every head of sheep in the flock. 

These facts and figures unavoidably carry us to the conclu- 
sion that with artificial feeding from three to five months each 
year against an open opposition range the year round, with 
wages 100 to 1,000 per cent above those paid by competitors, 
and with the cost of all supplies relatively on the same high 
basis, the woolgrowers of the United States can not continue 
in the business if adequate protective duties are not imposed 
on all forms of competing wool. This conclusion is supported 
by analysis, experience, and mathematical calculation. Intel- 
ligent flock masters in all parts of the country contend with 
much force that the Dingley rates are inadequate now, for the 
apparently sufficient reason that since 1897 land has greatly in- 
creased in value, and that the cost of sheep, labor, and supplies 
has increased 30 to 50 per cent. 

I will, with the permission of the Senate, insert in the RECORD 
with my remarks brief statements from woolgrowers in all sec- 
tions of the country in support of this contention. These sam- 
ple letters are taken from the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and are here inserted to show 
the state of the industry as understood by those engaged in 
woolgrowing in different parts of the United States. The let- 
ters are from the following persons: 

R. G. McCleery, West Alexandria, Pa. 

George P. Dudley, Garo, Park County, Colo. 

Prosser & LeMin, Sanderson, Tex. 

M. V. Carroll, secretary Missouri Breeders’ Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

George J. Curran, president, and other members of the Morrow 
2 Woolgrowers“ Association, of the State of Oregon. 

A. R. Jacobs, Clinton, W. Va. 

J. H. Abbot, Gouverneur, N. Y. 

Arkansas Valley Woolgrowers’ Association. 

Fred Warshauer, Antonito, Colo. 

These, together with other communications, examinations, 
and cross-examinations before the Ways and Means Committee, 
supplemented by the statement of the Montana Woolgrowers’ 
Association, which will be inserted in the Record, will all be 
found instructive. 

Wholesome and desirable as an increase of duties would be, 
we are admonished by the temper of the times to forego any 
attempt to fix new rates for the present; but while holding in 
abeyance the well-founded demand for improvement, fair regard 
for this important industry requires that we at least adhere to 
the schedules of existing law. These schedules are imperfect, 
and through their imperfections the woolgrower is denied the 
full measure of protection apparently given him. 

The proviso admitting skirted wool at the same rates of duty 
as in the unskirted condition is a defect which should be cured, 
and the admission of so-called “carpet wool” at 4 cents per 
pound skould no longer be continued at that low figure in view 


of the well-known fact that these low-grade wools imported at 
that rate are to no inconsiderable extent used to displace the 
first-class clothing clip of the American woolgrower. 

The readjustment of the schedules so as to levy the duty on 
the basis of the scoured pound would be ideal, but still it must 
be remembered that that methed would be subject to many 
limitations, for it is well known that the shrinkage of the 
same identical fleece will vary materially within the period of 
twenty-four hours. If stored in a dry and heated warehouse 
for a considerable length of time the shrinkage in scouring 
will be less than if the same wool had been stored for a like 
period of time in a damp basement. But representing a con- 
stituency profoundly interested in maintaining the present state 
of progress in this industry and being aware of the perils inci- 
dent to a complete change of position at this late hour, I feel 
called upon to insist on adherence to the Dingley rates rather 
than to chance a less favorable outcome in conference as the 
result of an effort to procure ideal schedules. We encounter 
danger enough in the House departure from the Dingley rates, 
and my chief solicitude is for the adoption of the Senate 
amendments restoring to this bill the exact terms of existing 
law. 

If the provisions of the House bill are approved, the gratify- 
ing increase of our flocks now being recorded will at once be 
changed to a rapid decrease from substantially the same cause 
that injuriously affected the industry following the enactment 
of the law of 1883. Paragraph 368 of the House bill is even 
more fatally defective from the woolgrower’s point of view 
than the objectionable paragraph in the act of 1883. While 
pretending to give a protective duty of 11 cents per pound on 
the kind of first-class wool which is chiefly produced in this 
country in one paragraph, the House text of paragraph 368 
reduces that duty to approximately 6% cents per pound by ad- 
mitting slubbing waste at 20 cents per pound. The irony of it 
all is made more apparent when we realize that the section 
referred to places a higher duty on top waste than is placed 
on slubbing waste, whereas the phrase “slubbing waste” de- 
fines an article of a higher commercial value than top waste, 
each of them representing a higher commercial value than the 
scoured wool of which they are a product. 

In order that we may better understand the relative value of 
wool in the several forms classified under various names in 
paragraphs 368, 369, and 370, I venture to briefly define each 
in the order in which it proceeds from the scoured wool on its 
way to the finished yarn. 

Scoured wool is first put through a process of carding and 
combing, and this process evolves what is known as “ tops and 
noils.“ Noils constitute about one-sixth of the weight, and being 
inferior in quality, average about 40 per cent lower in price 
than the scoured wool, and of course much below tops in 
value. 

Top waste is only tops broken up in the process of putting 
the refined combed wool into balls. Top waste is therefore 
identical in quality with tops, but diminished somewhat in 
value by being broken into short sections. 

Slubbing waste is merely broken strands of slubbing, and 
slubbing itself is only tops advanced one stage further in 
the process of making tops into rovings. Slubbing waste is 
therefore identical in quality with the tops or combed-scoured 
wool from which slubbing waste evolves. Slubbing waste is 
more yaluable than the top waste, because it is found in longer 
strands and therefore more easily returned to tops, but the 
expense of returning the top waste and slubbing waste to tops 
is inconsequential. 

From tops the processes transform the weol into what is 
called rovings,“ a term applied to yarn in its initial stage of 
manufacture. Tops become merged in the rovings. In the 
process of making the rovings we obtain what is called “ roving 
waste,” this consisting of material in no sense inferior in quality 
to the rovings, but requiring a process to return it to tops. The 
roving waste must be carded and combed precisely as the 
scoured wool is carded and combed. It is more valuable than 
scoured wool because it is free from noils and refuse sub- 
stances. 

Ring waste is the same grade of material as roving waste, 
and has about the same commercial value. 

Garnetted waste comes from yarn as it passes through what is 
known as a “garnet machine,” a machine invented by a man 
named Garnet. This garnetted waste has nearly the same value 
as scoured wool. 

Shoddy is a short fibered wool entirely clear of impurities, 
and while of a short staple, it will supplant scoured wool, point 
for point. It may be made the means of carrying in scoured 
wool of the first class at the lower rate of duty. 
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It is well known that wool scoured or combed, or in the form 
of tops, or in any stage of manufacture, short of rovings, may 
be cheaply run through a Garnet machine, and then without 
difficulty entered as shoddy or garnetted waste. 

Wool extract is made by using chemicals to destroy the 
eotton in a piece of cloth or a bunch of rags while leaving 
the wool fiber undisturbed. 

Bearing in mind these relations of wool under different names 
in the process of manufacture, the defects of the bill as it 
came from the House can be readily pointed out and under- 
stood. 

In considering these schedules it is important to here state 
that probably 75 per cent of American-grown wool dimin- 
ishes 50 per cent in weight by the washing process, so that 1 
pound of washed wool is regarded as equivalent to 2 pounds 
of unwashed wool. Our unwashed merino wool loses approxi- 
mately 66 per cent in weight through the scouring process, so 
that on an average it takes 3 pounds of unwashed merino wool 
to produce 1 pound of scoured wool. These proportions, care- 
fully investigated and figured out by the revenue commission 
which reported to Congress in 1867, are universally accepted as 
substantially correct. The act of 1867 and subsequent acts have 
all recognized the relations as defined, and in consequence have 
always fixed the duty on washed wool at double the duty on the 
unwashed and the duty on scoured wool at three times the duty 
on unwashed wool. Having regard for these relative propor- 
tions, the duty on first-class unwashed is fixed at 11 cents per 
pound, washed at 22 cents, and scoured at 33 cents. Experi- 
ence has shown that the duties named are sufficient and not 
excessive. The quick response of the industry to disturbing 
market influences abroad indicates that the rates named are 
very near the dividing line between adversity and prosperity 
for the woolgrower. 

Accepting 11, 22, and 33 cents per pound, respectively, as de- 
fensible figures, it is obvious that other sections of the bill must 
be scrutinized carefully in order to insure us against modifying 
provisions which would reduce the nominal duty. Section 368 
of the bill as adopted by the House would inevitably reduce the 
duty on first-class wool. That section reads as follows: 

Top waste and roving waste, 25 cents per pound; slubbing waste, 
ring waste, and garnetted waste, 20 cents per pound. 

Top waste, it must be remembered, is more valuable than 
scoured wool, because it is scoured wool with the noils elim- 
inated. The duty on top waste, fixed at 25 cents per pound, is 
a reduction of about one-fourth the duty on scoured wool. 
One-sixth of the weight of scoured woo! must be eliminated in 
the form of noils and refuse in order to bring scoured wool to 
the standard in qnality of the top waste. Considering the re- 


duction in duty from 33 cents per pound on scoured wool to 25° 


cents per pound on top waste in connection with the fact that 
top waste is about 10 per cent more valuable than scoured wool, 
it is readily seen that competing wool could come in under sec- 
tion 368 in the form of top waste ready for the mill at not to 

, exceed the equivalent of 6} cents per pound on unwashed wool. 
The reduction would not be as great applied to roving waste 
because the process of returning roving waste to tops is a little 
more expensive than the cost of reducing top waste to tops, but 
worse still is the mischief wrought by the last line of the para- 
graph, wherein slubbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste 
are each to be admitted under a duty of 20 cents per pound. 
As I have heretofore stated, slubbing waste is a product of 
scoured wool with the noils and all impurities eliminated. 
Slubbing waste has a higher market value than scoured wool 
and a higher market value than top waste, because being in 
longer strands than top waste it can be more readily returned 
to the form of tops, that being the form into which the wool is 
thrown after being combed preparatory to sending it on its 
course of manufacture into yarn. 

The term “waste,” as applied to these products, is grossly 
misleading. The word “waste” implies inferiority in quality 
and usefulness, and the casual observer would never suspect 
that waste is, as in this case, superior in quality, usefulness, 
and value to the material from which it evolves in the manufac- 
turing process. 

The duty of 25 cents per pound imposed by the House pro- 
vision on top waste and 20 cents per pound on slubbing waste is 
inadequate and unfair. This statement can be sustained by a 
mathematical demonstration. The House bill and the report 
of the Senate committee are in agreement on 33 cents per 
pound duty on scoured wool. That rate is reasonable and neces- 
sary, and should not be reduced by indirection. Assuming, 
then, that the privilege of passing first-class scoured wool 
through the custom-house is worth 33 cents per pound, what is 
the Just proportionate rate to charge for top waste and slubbing 


waste, composed as they are of purified scoured wool? Obvi- 
ously the rate should not be lower, because the noils and refuse, 
composing one-sixth of the weight of a pound of scoured wool, 
must be eliminated to make a quality equal to top waste and 
slubbing waste. It follows that five-sixths of a pound of this 
waste is equal in value to 1 pound of scoured wool, subject to 
proper allowance for the value of the noils produced from the 
scoured wool. This waste is transformed into tops without 
change in quality or diminution in quantity and possesses a 
market value approximately 10 per cent higher than the scoured 
wool. I should say, considering the relative value of the two, 
that waste should be assessed at a higher duty than the scoured 
wool were it not for the fact that in practical operation it has 
been shown that the rate of 30 cents per pound on top waste and 
slubbing waste is fairly protective. This is due, no doubt, to 
the production of the waste in the factory as an incident to the 
manufacture of tops and the cost of marketing the waste be- 
yond the limits of the factory where produced. All the ma- 
chinery being at hand, it is more economical to run the waste 
into tops and thence into yarn rather than to prepare the same 
for shipment. Should the House rates be adopted, the ad- 
vantage to be gained by shipping top waste and slubbing waste 
to the United States would be so enticing that machinery would 
undoubtedly be operated exclusively for the production of the 
so-called “ waste” for exporting purposes, and substantially all 
wool of the first class would be shipped and imported here at the 
low rate of duty in the form of waste. . 

The House provision admitting these grades of waste at 20 
cents and 25 cents, respectively, is indefensible from any stand- 
point whatsoever. We, of course, assume that the rate was 
fixed through inadvertence rather than by design. 

I ean not too strongly emphasize the statement that top waste 
and slubbing waste, as understood by the trade and defined by 
the courts, describes a condition and quality of wool exceeding 
scoured wool in commercial value by at least 10 per cent. It is 
therefore inconceivable that it was deliberately intended that 
this grade should be admitted at from 30 to 40 per cent less 
duty than scoured wool. This in actual practice would admit a 
grade of wool superior to the scoured article at 20 cents per 
pound, and as 1 pound of slubbing waste is more than equiva- 
lent to 3 pounds of unwashed wool, the so-called protective 
duty on the latter would be less than 6% cents a pound. Respect 
for honest dealing, just proportions, and fair equivalents re- 
quires that the duty on top waste and slubbing waste be in- 
creased to at least the rate fixed by the Senate amendment. If 
the House rate on waste is adhered to, no wool will be imported 
hereafter as washed, unwashed, or scoured, but all first-class 
wool will come in at the lower duty as top waste or slubbing 
waste, notwithstanding that special plants of simple design may 
be required to work the wool into proper form for entry as 
waste. 

A certain amount of top waste and slubbing waste will, as 
heretofore, evolve from the process of manufacture, but all 
scoured wool can be thrown into the form of waste of the char- 
acter named with simple and inexpensive machinery con- 
structed for that purpose. 

Roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste would be im- 
ported at 25 cents and 20 cents per pound, respectively, instead 
of being used in the foreign factories in which produced. If the 
rates of 11 cents on unwashed, 22 cents on washed, and 33 cents 
per pound on scoured wool are to be maintained, the Senate 
amendment fixing the rate of 30 cents per pound on the various 
forms of so-called “ waste” to which I have referred must be 
adopted. I can not too strongly emphasize the statement with 
reference to paragraph 368, which embraces top waste, slubbing 
waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste—they are. 
all products of scoured wool advanced in manufacture. In fact, 
in the worsted trade, top waste, slubbing waste, roying waste. 
and ring waste have a commercial value approximately equal 
to scoured wool. f 

The Senate amendment, which also embraces garnetted waste 
and fixes the duty at 30 cents per pound, based on scoured wool, 
should, in my opinion, be adopted. 

_ Paragraph 369 places a duty of 20 cents per pound on 
shoddy, whereas the Senate amendment fixes the rate at 25 
cents per pound, as in existing law. When it is understood that 
shoddy is a short-fibered wool, entirely cleansed of impurities, 
and available as a substitute for scoured wool, it follows that 
the rate of 25 cents per pound more nearly approaches an 
equitable basis than the figure named in the House bill. As 
compared with the duty of 33 cents on scoured wool, the duty 
of 25 cents per pound as comprehended in the Senate amend- 
ment on shoddy is a just recognition of the commercial value 
of shoddy with relation to scoured wool. 
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On the authority of a manufacturer thoroughly conversant 
with the business, I state that 5 pounds of white serge clips | 
broken into the constituent fibers and carded with 95 pounds 
of garnetted waste, or broken tops, or rovings, will pro- 
duce shoddy, although 95 per cent of its components would 
be subject to the duty applicable to waste before the combi- 
nation. 

Suoddy is a very general term and embraces stocks having 
variable values, ranging from probably 10 cents to 60 cents per 
pound. Since shoddy can so readily be made the means of 
evading the duty on other grades of wool, due caution should 
be exercised in removing the inducement to such feasible 
evasion. 


The other items embraced in this paragraph made dutiable 
at 18 cents by the House text are assessed by the Senate amend- 
ment at 20 cents per pound, which is about in ‘proportion to the 
value of scoured wool, when garnetted and manipulated, and 
thus returned to a condition to be used in competition with 
scoured wool. The Senate amendments merely restore the 
duties ‘fixed by the Dingley law, and those rates were fixed on 
the basis of the rates on wool approved by the House. 

If the House text on the several forms of so-called “ waste” 
is adhered to by rejection of the amendments proposed by the 
Senate committee, then all the paragraphs on wool and woolens 
must be recast, for we can not agree to accept the pretense of 
11 cents per pound on unwashed wool and at the same time 
agree to admit refined wool under the name of waste at a rate 
which will in practice reduce the rate on unwashed wool nearly 
50 per cent. 8 

Paragraph 371 of the bill is stricken out by a Senate amend- 
ment. This paragraph reads as follows: 


Tops shall be subject to the same duty imposed upon the scoured 
—— nes which they are made and 6 cents per pound in addition 
ereto. 


A proper understanding of the paragraph quoted and the Sen- 
ate amendment which strikes it out calls for a brief review. 
Tops were placed in the so-called “basket clause” of the 
McKinley Act of 1890, which reads as follows: 


Wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, in 
the form of * * roving, or tops, and all wool and hair which have 
been advanced manner or by any process of manufacture ond 
not specially provided for in this act, 
shall be subject to the same duties as are imposed upon manufactures 
of wool not specially provided for In this act. 


As the Dingley bill passed the House of Representatives it 
contained a substitute provision for the McKinley Act in so far 
as the same related to tops, the language of the provision being 
as follows: 

When valued at not more than 24 cents papama shall be 23 times 


the duty imposed by this act on 1 poun unwashed wool of the 
first class, and in ition thereto 6 cents pe poun valued at more 
than 24 — per pound the duty — pound 1 be 33 times the duty 
on 1 pound of wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 8 cents 
per pound; if dyed, on all of the above 5 cents per 


The specific duties of 6 and 8 cents per pound allowed in this 
House provision were not satisfactory to the woolgrowers, and 
many manufacturers were displeased with the rates. It was 
contended that 8 and 10 cents per pound, respectively, should be 
substituted for the smaller figures. 

When the bill got before the Senate the protective duties 
were changed on yarns from specific to ad valorem, as they 
exist in the present bill, and in the shifting from one basis to 
another the woolgrowers, then represented by Judge Lawrence, 
of Ohio, who was ‘probably the most vigorous and thoroughly 
informed man of his time on this subject, felt that the top 
schedule might open an avenue for the evasion of the wool duty, 
and ‘because of that apprehension Judge Lawrence insisted that 
tops be taken out of the bill entirely, thus placing them in the 
“basket clause.” As the result of this contention the Dingley 
bill followed the language of the McKinley bill, no mention 
whatever being made of tops in either bill. In consequence 
of this course tops became recognized as wool advanced in 
the manufacturing process and therefore subject to duty 
along with other manufactures of wool not specially provided 
for. 

During the consideration of the wool schedules in 1890, and 
also in 1897, I was closely associated with Judge Lawrence in 
the ‘various conferences which took place in regard to the sched- 
ules, and I know that, while he objected to some features of the 
McKinley Act and also of the Dingley bill, he was an earnest 
advocate of the feature of both bills which placed tops in the 
“pasket clause.” Admonished by the disastrous experience un- 
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der the act of 1883, the history of which I have referred to, 
Judge Lawrence gave the closest possible scrutiny to all forms 
of phraseology which might by construction impair the wool 
duty by admitting wool under ‘some other designation below the 
regular rates. Tops, like card balls or rovings, or ropings, are 
a partial manufacture of worsted yarns, Tops comprehend 
wool which has passed through the process of refining and 
preparation in its advancement in the manufacturing scale. 
Wool in the form of tops is not subject to depreciation or dis- 
count, as wool in the grease or even washed wool or scoured 
wool may be. Wool in tops is looked upon as in condensed bulk. 
Tops represent wool sorted, washed, carded, combed, and free 
from all by-products and alien substances, and consequently the 
wool in this form can be dealt in with the utmost freedom and 
the largest measure of certainty, because quality is assured and 
bulk is condensed. Importations of wool in the form of tops is 
accompanied with the very minimum of risk and difficulty. 
Wool in this form can be held in reserve without deterioration 
for shipment into this country on short notice when from any 
cause market conditions favor. The well-known fluctuations 
of the European wool market would greatly incrense the pros- 
pect of disturbances in our home market should our tariff law 
facilitate the holding of large amounts of wool abroad for ship- 
ment here when market conditions favored the operation. It 
is well known that declines frequently occur in Europe on ac- 
count of local conditions which have no relation to the even 
current of trade in the United States, We may well exempt 
our market from the ill effects of such violent fluctuations for 
the advantage of our woolgrowers without any possible corre- 
sponding disadvantage to the consumers. 

Steadiness and reliability are factors of the highest impor- 
tance in all forms of trade and traffic, and in no line does the 
element of stability count for more than in the woolgrowing 
business. Let me illustrate. With almost unvarying regularity 
the American wool clip is thrown upon the market during a 
certain period of time. The farmers and ranch men are not pre- 
pared either with capital or facilities to withhold the product 
from the market indefinitely. The consignment of wool for 
future sale, with some advance made by the commission mer- 
chant, is not generally approved by the woolgrowers, and there- 
fore it may be safely assumed that the great bulk of our wool 
clip finds its way into the open market between the Ist of April 
and the ist of September of each year. The woolgrower must, 
as a rule, accept the market price, whatever it may be. Now, 
if we facilitate holding wool] in the form of tops abroad, it can, 
I think, be taken for granted that wool would be held in re- 
serve for importation here during our market period in the re- 
fined form of tops. We will search in vain for a substantial 
reason for treating this partially manufactured product of wool 
as an unmanufactured article, unless we acknowledge that the 
real purpose of such treatment comprehends evasion of the 
duty on wool by indirection and subterfuge. 

I contend for the reenactment of the existing wool-tariff law. 
It is easy to suggest how that law could be improved in many 
particulars, but the difference between suggestion and accom- 
plishment is so great and the difficulties and hazards so numer- 
ous that it appears to me obvious that prudent regard for the 
great interests involved should admonish us to adhere with 
fidelity to rates that have proved advantageous to the wool- 
growers and reasonably satisfactory to a vast majority of the 
manufacturers of woolens. 

The woolgrower is as much interested in adequate duties for 
‘the manufacturer as in the duty on wool, for the very good 
reason that the wool duty would be of no avail if the 
manufacture of woolens should be transferred across the 
waters, thereby forcing our wool on the foreign market, 
where the price would be fixed in open competition with the 
world. 

It is suggested by Senators whose concern for the well-being 
of ‘the woolgrower I do not question that we may increase the 
measure of protection for the woolgrower by fixing the scoured 
pound as the basis on which the duty shall be levied. In con- 
sidering this proposal it must be borne in mind that the Senate 
and the House are in agreement on 11, 22, and 33 cents on 
unwashed, washed, and scoured wool, and we are therefore 
assured of the rates named. An attempt to make these rates 
more secure in practice would involve casting the whole woolen 
schedule into the hands of the conference committee of the two 
Houses. I for one will not assent to thus cast the whole 
woolen industry of the country into a position of danger and 
doubt. I much prefer to name definite figures here and now 
than to pursue the phantom of ideal conditions when ‘such pur- 
suit involves relegating the fate of this mighty industry to the 
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judgment and discretion of a small conference committee, not- 
withstanding the high character and superior intelligence of its 
membership. 

True it is that the respective Houses must approve a confer- 
ence report, but the well-known limitations under which a con- 
ference report can be contested should suffice to warn us of the 


dangers lurking in that direction. But waiving all refinements 
of argument on the question of procedure, we seem to be pre- 
cluded from experimental features by the substantial and in- 
disputable fact that the woolgrowers have prospered hand- 
somely and are doing well under the existing law which I seek 
to continue. Within the period covered by the Dingley Act the 
number of sheep in this country has increased from 37,000,000 
to over 56,000,000, and wool production has increased from 
250,000,000 to over 311,000,000 pounds. 

I plead for a continuance of the conditions under which this 
marked prosperity has been registered. We might make better 
schedules and we might not prepare schedules as good as those 
now existing. I would, if I could, improve the present law by 
striking out the skirting clause and by striking out the min- 
imum duty of 4 cents per pound on third-class wool, and then, 
if it were demonstrated to be feasible, I would gladly levy the 
duty on the basis of the scoured pound, but unhappily the 
privilege is not accorded one Senator nor to the Senators re- 
presenting one particular line of industry to prepare schedules 
here in total disregard of the views of other Senators. Bach 
schedule prepared represents a compromise between contend- 
ing forces and when as the result of such contention and com- 
promise schedules are obtained under which prosperity is 
enjoyed, I am loath to assent to any experimental venture 
which, while promising ideal conditions, may yield disastrous 
results, 

Experiments are always fraught with danger and certainly 
should be entered upon with great caution. The present law 
is not experimental. We know what results will be under the 
Dingley wool schedules by what results have been under that 
act. Taking into account the experience of years, the large 
proportions and widely diffused character of the industry, the 
number of persons engaged in and dependent upon its success- 
ful prosecution, I find no room to doubt that it is my duty to 
insist that the schedules under which the industry has pros- 
pered shall be maintained. . 

The census of 1900 reports that on June 1 of that year sheep 
were kept on 763,543 farms in the United States, and I sub- 
mit that with due allowance for growth, as shown by the Goy- 
ernment reports, we now have over 800,000 farms devoted in 
whole or in part to sheep husbandry, making an aggregate of 
at least 4,000,000 of country people wholly or partially in- 
terested in and dependent upon sheep raising. For and in 
behalf of this body of worthy citizens I plead for a con- 
tinuance of the law under which prosperity has blessed their 
efforts. 


APPENDIX A, 


HELENA, Mont., February 18, 1909. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Hon, Sereno Payne, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sins: In view of the proposed legislation affecting the tariff on wool 
the executive board of the Montana Woolgrowers’ Association last 
January Kp ROON a committee of representative sheep owners to 

ther statistics as to the cost of an and wool production in Mon- 

na. The report of this committee hereto -appended and, being 
based on signed statements of actual producers, proves conclusively 
that the sheep industry in Montana, even with the existing protection, 
only yields a moderate rate of interest and that any lower of the 
tariff will surely.be disastrous to our business. 

The report hereto appended has our full indorsement. 

Respectfully submitted. 


MONTANA WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. _ 
By A. H. Prescorr, Vice-President. 


HELENA, MONT., February 18, 1909. 


The MONTANA WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Helena, Mont. . 

Sirs: We herewith submit a statement of, the cost of running sheep 
in the State of Montana for the year 1908. In making up the res 
herewith shown your committee had access to the books and ac-* 
counts of representative sheep owners, and consider that this is as 
fair and truthful a statement of conditions as can be obtained. It 
should be stated that ow to the fact that nearly every sheep owner 
has his own system of bookkeeping, it is not possible to give you an 
average of detailed costs. For example, one owner carries provision 
cost in the material and supply account; another owner carries hay 
and grain costs in labor account; another carries ditches, dams, fences, 


rages. 
therefore, one of the statements obtained and 
of the details which enter into the cost of run- 


E end eng AAA 2 $0. 0067 
Operating cost, herding, camp tending, shearing, lambing, haul- 

ing wool, sacks, twine, salt, and yearly cost of bucks. . 5400 
a ht OS i a ey ‘ 772 


. 0200 

Buildings, sheds, corrals . 0652 
Taxes on entire property connected with sheep plant . 0840 
3 DENCE neces ae . 0033 
eS DS. * SRE PERS SELEY Eee —— . 0592 
Total cost of running one sheep, twelve months 1.3170 


The above does not include any interest on plant whatever, but does 
take into account the depreciation (about 10 per cent) upon build- 
ings, fences, implements, and equipment. The particular statement from 


which the above is taken applies to 15,000 sheep, consisting of: 


8, 600 
5, 800 


On this particular ranch the lambs are carried until they are year- 
lings and then sold. 
ře also submit the following aggregate statement compiled from the 
statements of individuals and sheep companies: 5 


Number of separate ownerships___.--.------.~----~~ 
Number of sheep represented rad ownerships 
Aggregate capital invested in plants 
A te gross receipts, wool and mutto 
Aggregate expenses 4: = 
Aggregate net receipts__—-_-._---..---------- sree 
Average selling price of wool, 1908, at primary markets, 
. ̃ ee a A S ES 
Net interest yielded on investment 
Capital invested per sheep 
Gross receipts per sheep: 
Wool and pelts 
Mutton and increase 


Gross e 


$2, 173, 
— $404,812.00 
253, 753. 00 
151, 059. 00 


$0. 1665 
. 95 


per sheep 


Net receipts per sheep- ai a o 


A typical plant to run 15,000 sheep would entail the following invest- 
January * 


ment as of 


Hax aie 
Tools and implements, i 
Ditches and dn ů—“! 
Lands, 30,000 acres 

Buildings, sheds, and corrals 


Investment per sheep, $12.80. 

a on_sheep ranches: 
Herders, $40 ge month and board; ranch help, $35 per month and 

; cooks, $50 per month and board. 

Shearers are paid 9 cents per head. Where sheep are shorn at pub- 
lic machine plants the cost to grower is 14 cents per head, exclusive 
of sacks and twine. 

Cost of board 39 cents per day, or $11.70 per month, exclusive of 
cook’s wages and fuel. 

Amount of grazing land required for 1 sheep for twelve months, 


2.33 acres. 

The oy ge is the result of our effort to obtain a statement of 
conditions in Montana. 

Your committee appends a synopsis presenting conditions prevailing 
in Australia, p by Mr. John D. Holliday, a gentleman having 
personal knowledge of the facts herewith shown. 


SYNOPSIS BY CUTHBERT FETHERSTONHAUGH, ENTITLED “THE ANNUAL 


NET PROFIT FROM A SHEEP.” 


Published in the Pastoralists’ Review, of Sydney, Australia, issue of 
: x January 15, 1908.] i 


He puts annual net return at 5 shillings (a shilling 24 cents), or 
$1.20 per head. 

States one manager had informed him from his own experience and 
data taken from many other managers that the annual net return of a 
sheep was 3 shillings, or 72 cents. 
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One of the valuers at the Peel River estate put the annual net return 
of a sheep at 6 shillings, or $1.44; another valuer at the Peel River 


estate put the net return at 9 ale i or $2.16. 

Although 9 shillings, or $2.16, is high, taking the figures furnished 
by Camden in the December Pastoral, it is shown that high-class sheep 
(meaning heavy shearing of the wool) under present conditions even 
return more. 

To make a fair estimate, period of not less than ten years, and it 
would be better to take twenty years, to base it on. 

The author many years ago made estimate, based on actual facts, 
that the annual net return was 80 cents per head. 

AE that time average wool yield was 6 pounds, and the price of it 
was low. y 

Four years ago ħis estimate of annual net return was 96 cents. 

Now that the average yield of wool has increased from 6 to 8 pounds, 
and the markets are good for mutton, pelts, tallow, etc., the average 
would be about $1.08 in a nonfattening district, or $1.20 in a fat- 
tening district, and this estimate is supposed to show what will be 


the returns for the next 8 ears, 
Nanu 1. 1908) should continue, he 


If the present price of woo! 
would make his estimate for the next twenty years at an annual net 
return of $1.40 to $1.56 per head. 

On a well-managed property in a fattening district the surplus stock 
should pay all expenses, excepting freight, on wool to market and the 
interest on the investment. This leaves the wool free, excepting the 
marketing cost, so that the balance of the wool receipts would be profit 
on Investment, or interest, if you so wish to name it. 

In a nopfattening district 12 cents per head should be deducted from 
the wool receipts in addition to the commissions and freight, and this 
balance of wool receipts per head would be the profit or interest. 

Ile estimates the cost of man ent, ete, at $422.40 per thou- 


sand head, and admits that the claim made by some, owing to the 
higher cost of wages, might raise this to $470.40 per thousand, making 
it 42% cents per head or 47 cents per head, acco to which estimate 
you take. 
ILLUSTRATION. 

Band of 15,000 sheep, of which 6,000 are breeding ewes, allow 

34 per cent for losses each year, estimated 4, surplus sold 

at $1.92 — a —— 87, 680 
9 pounds of wool per head, at 15 cents; deducting from this 15 


cents per head for unusual losses, etc., leaving net $1.20 each 18, 000 


C ea ee ee 25, 680 
On estimate of 423 cents per thousand management cost, deduct 6, 336 
Be e Se a ea) RS e 


This for a total of 15,000 sheep equals Po per head, or 5s. 43d. 
(Possibly an errer occurs in these figures; by referring t_o the article 
it would appear that only 3,000 surpius sheep for sale each year.) If 
this is. correct, it makes necessary the deduction of a thousand head at 
$1.02, and reduces the net return to $1.163, or 4s. 10d. 

Estimating how much land can be owned per head and how much of 
a burden of a land cost can be added to the cost of the sheep and earn 
interest thereon, he illustrates as follows: 


Allowing 1 sheep to 1 acre of land, putting average value of 
sheep a 


D at-—--.--.--~--- eenaa ——i—ñ—x— $2. 40 
Bends pet Gere ene 
Per head for cost of equipment nea 

Total investment charge per head —ů 1112 

Taking his original estimate of annual net return of 5s. per head, or 


$1.20, it equals per cent on the total investment in addition to fur- 
nishing the owner his home and ordinary living expenses. 


RUMMARY OF ARTICLE BY CAMDEN, ENTITLED “ THE VALUES OF A SHEEP.” 
{Published in the Pastoralists“ Review, 8 Australia. Issued De- 
cember 16, 1907. 


His 5 are all showing what the gross returns from a sheep 
should be. 
He does not attempt to a the net figure owing to the varying 


cost of expense and managemen 
Each individual can deduct his idea of management and expenses 
from the gross return and get the net in this way. 
From the returns of eight leading Hocks in New South Wales, Vic- 
noi and sya Amsterdam, he arrives at an annual! return of 10s. 
40 per sheep. 
RE 9 2 table hereto attached his figures on 10 flocks are 


ven. 
To get at the average gross return for a sheep he takes an a 
ewe on an average wether to illustrate, them at the 2-year-cld 
stage before she „ and selling them earing at the 5-year-old 
stage, thus taking four fleeces. 


EWE ILLUSTRATION. 


Original co———üũĩñäõ— —— l ——— =-=- $3. 60 
81.28. 5.12 
Returns, 4 Se each $1. E ae EE ER 
2 lambs, each $2.64.-----------------~-----------~--—... 5. 28 
Sells as 5-year-old or — 2.40 
Total receipts — — 42 2 
Deduct original cost — mii e 3. 60 
Gross return for four yen 444ͤ44ĩ„4„1„%∘ 9. 20 
WETHER ILLUSTRATION. 
Original cost ---------------~-~---------~------------------ $3. 36 
Receipts : 
pii, each: 1444. —Tü 


Sells as 5-year old for. 


Total receipts Ta 
Deduct original cost. 


Gross return for four years 


These two sheep for four years produce a total gross revenue of 
Sb A an average gross — per head per year of 51.90, or 
8. ` 


value such stock 
(6 ON a SC. a eee Se aaa — $4.32 
i. 
hee 4 $1.80: enetts ne E 
S. —v—.—— 2 
e ßßßßßßßßßßßßßßß - BS 
Wael Kept tis en Se a Oe 
n a CURE a S EO ce eens 


4.32 


E 11.04 


Gross returns for four years 
Or an average of $2.76, or 1lġs. per year. 
This point illustrates very clearly that sheep of good quality, which 


practically cost no more to run those of poor ty, yield 86 
cents per head more, 


TABLE OF SHEARING AND PRICE RESULTS FOR 10 BANDS, ILLUSTRATING 
CAMDEN ARTICLE FLOCK IN NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, AND SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


One flock, 8,142 head: Average shearing, 9 pounds, 144 ounces; 
a 2.80 ate an of 133d., or 26} cents; returning per head, 11s. 

„ or $2.66}. 

Another flock of 10,411 head, various ages, including some lambs: 


ounces. 
lock of 23,397 head of grown sheep; shows an average gross 
return of 9s. 74d., or 1 per bead. 

other flock of 18,129 head; shows an average gross return of 10s. 
9d., or 82.584 per head. 
Another flock, number not given; shows a gross return of 10s. Td., 


head. 

Another flock of 60,324 head of grown sheep, of which 11,000 were 
5 to 6 year old ewes; shows an average wool result of 10 pounds 11 
ounces. 

Another flock of 18,442 head; shows an average of 11 pounds 23 
ounces, br per head 10s, 9§d., or $2.59} per head. 

Another tock of 7,904 lambs; average, 3 pounds 5 ounces; and sold 
for 2s. 3d., or 54 cents per head. 

Another flock of 7,000 sheep ; average, 10 pounds 5 ounces; selling for 
11s. 19d., or $2.67} per head. 

Another flock of 2.600 iambs; average, 3 pounds 14 ounces; returns 
8s. 34d., or 794 cents per head. 

Another flock of 29,355 head; returns 11s. 3d., or $2.73 per head. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gro. K. RERDER, 
Wm. J. BICKETT, 
Committee. 


APPENDIX B. 
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R. J. M’CLEERY, WEST ALEXANDER, PA., FURNISHES INFORMATION RELA- 
TIVE TO COST OF WOOL PRODUCTION. 


Wast ALEXANDER, PA., November 25, 1908. 


Hon. S. E. PAYNE, 
hairman Ways and Means Committee, 
f ae Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I want to protest emphatically against any reduction in 
the tarif on wool at the. resent — of Congress. Wool is selling 
at 30 cents per pound and that is as low as we can afford to produce _ 
it in this locality, with land and labor at present price. 

I give below cost of producing 100 fleeces of wool: 


1 bushel in per day for five months, worth on farm 70 cents 
per PRLS SF ENO BES I ree SEY i 

10 tons hay for winter es X 
7 months’ OSL MIR ON ee a ES ER es — 70 
For a APATENI Te eS ee eee 50 
Uae | pee eal Se Bina PRISE Ct Dea ATES EAN SAE ENTE 
100 fleeces, 7 pounds per fleece, 30 cents per pound 210 
For growth of 8 sheep. — —œ— ——— 100 
an 7 eee 310 

Profit --------------------—---------------------~~~--..._- 


I have made the above estimate fairly, after long experience and with- 
out any allowance for interest on Investment in sheep or loss by disease 
or dogs, which is no inconsiderable item in the sheep business. 
history, which is also a history 


will rmit a little mal 
of the ab business in this locality : I went into the sh business 
in 1879, fu We were then, I think, working under 


— enthusiasm., 


followed by the election of President Cleveland, and his attitude toward 
the tar! 


iff, and the tariff on wool in particular, gave us a severe jolt, 
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p depreciated in value fully 50 per cent in 1884 to 1887, but I 
still bad faith in the business and went on to perfect my 

and after the McKinley tariff bill was 

somewhat, but nothing like it was prior to 1883. Men were slow to 
take hold of s 7 busin: continued dull and prices low. 
At the time of election I had Pern 


in order to pay the interest on my debt and save the farm from fore- 
closure. Under our present tariff act we can make a living for our 
families and not much more. 

We continue in the sheep business because our climate and the 
paea 33 of this region are better suited to it than any other 

n rming. 

The history of my business is the history of many others in this 
section, as our representatives before your honorable committee, Hon. 
D. M. Campsey and T. Munce, can testify, 

Yours, truly, R. J. MCCLEERY. 


APPENDIX C. 


GEORGE P. DUDLEY, OF GARO, COLO., PROTESTS AGAINST ANY REDUCTION 
IN THE DUTY ON WOOL, 


Gano, PARK COUNTY, COLO., 
November 28, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. PAYNE, d 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I wish to enter a protest against any reduction of the 
resent duty on wool. For the past twenty-five years I have been rais- 
sheep in Park County, Colo. and therefore know from actual expe- 
rience what a reduction of the tariff on wool would mean to the sheep 
men of this country. For several years dur the Cleveland adminis- 
tration the low tariff nearly out the sheep business. To show 
what it would do now, by figures based upon my record of receipts and 
expenditures for this year, 1908, I have made a statement, which I in- 
close herewith. This statement Is of a dry herd, i. e., 2 having no 
lambs. With a ewe herd the increase of of from to 90 per 
cent in a good season, down to from 10 to 15 per cent in a bad season, 
ion and econom help to overcome a low price on 
e wool is sold at the ranch or on 
the car for shipment. M 


ment to Boston or Philad 1 in past years, has been that the 


and a half months. 7 

Situated close to the mountain r; „ at an altitude of about 9,000 
feet, where there is no possibility of cultivating the soil in order to 
make another revenue, stock is the only means of realizing any- 
thing from the surface. To those of us who are seeking the por pos- 
sible. means of revenue from the bleak highlands by the sheep in 2 
any lowering of the present tariff on wool simply spells akuter: t 
will certainly be the means of closing out the sheep business in this 
portion of the country. 

I therefore urge you to consider this protest favorably when this 
question of tariff on wool is determined. 

Yours, respectfully, Gro. P. DUDLEY. 


EXHIBIT A—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Financial statement of the receipts and expenditures from a “ n 
herd of 2,000 sheep in this year, 1908 : ar 


Espenses. 
Herding, twelve months, at $30 per mont $360 
Supplies for — as Sa E ie EE 140 
Shearing, at 6 cents; shears, 1 cent we 140 
Clete dhe Ut SiS Sere ee SESS 100 
Forest-grazing permit, two and one half months. 140 
Part time of manager 150 
Sacking wool, twine, hauling, ete. 60 
Extra feed, corn, ete. — 200 
Wear and tear corrals, fencing, etc. 150 
Interest on $6,000, at 6 per cent. —— 360 
Loss of stock (average 100 head, 83 per head) 300 
C — — Se ea. 50 
Total et penne ;?5“˙0ſ . 

Receipts. 
Wool (7 pounds Reed, at: 19 veh th) oes. 2, 680 
Pelts from lost D200 Rea) ee 100 
1, 780 
374 


This shows the loss with reduced price on wool. 


It would mean the 
loss of the business. 


APPENDIX D. 


PROSSER & LE MIN, SANDERSON, TEX., THINK AMERICAN WOOLGROWERS 
ARE ENTITLED TO PROTECTION. 


SANDERSON, TEX., December 30, 1908. 
Chairman Payne, 


Ways and Means Committee. 


Dear Sin: We beg to submit the following statement in regard to the 
capital invested necessary to produce wool, for the of ome 
that for raising wool (our finished product) there as much capi 
invested in the “ piant in ee to the product as the manufac- 
turer invests in his plant. oreover, we took hold of a waterless 
desert that had never used, and that had paid no lease and very 
little taxes to the State and can never be used but for raising live stock, 
so believe we are entitled to protection for our industry. 


Capital invested in sheep ranch in Terrell County, West Teras, 40 miles 
northeast of Rio Grande. . 5 


of five 600-foot wells and reservoirs, buildings, shearing 
p Corrales; . O00 62 eee we $50, 000 
14,000 head merino sheep, with wagons, horses, etc., necessary 
Oe RR SRN a ees 50, 000 
177 ̃ NAA. ... Senet eR 100, 000 
INCOME. 


From 112,000 pounds, at 14 cents on ranch 
From 2,400 lambs, at $2.50. 
Profits on fat sheep shipped. 


Gross income 
Running expenses 
Loss 


from Wolves 


— * ATA 


The inclosed statement shows a profit of about 61 per cent. This is 
do better and sometimes not so 


We 8 “Sr, very sincere! 
e r sir, ve cere’ ours, 
Pe ins ue PROSSER & Le MIN, 
By Louis Lz Mix. 


APPENDIX E. 


THE MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, SEDALIA, MO., 4SKS FOR 
AN INCREASE IN THE DUTIES ON WOOL. 


SEDALIA, Mo., November 28, 1908. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman House Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: On behalf of the board of directors of the Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, an organization comod of almost 500 of the 
most prominent and progressive sbeep b ers in this State, I rapea 
fully submit to your honorable body the facts that the advancing d 
values, the scarcity and high cost of farm labor, and the consequent 
appreciation of feeds of all kinds throughout this country imply the 
necessity of a higher import duty on wools than the present tariff 
schedules provide, to the end that our woolgrowers may enabled to 
realize a reasonable profit from their investments and labors. 

For the ten years prior to 1900 the ress 2 industry was at a very 
low ebb in this State, with but comparative . men engaged in it. 


Since 1900 the number has been increasing. ow we have about 3,000 
farmers enga in raising and handling sheep, with aggregate holdings 
of about 1, „000 head. 


But a large majority of these men have started in the sheep business 
within the past three years, and, while their number is increasing, this 
State needs and could sustain 6,000,000 sheep, which would only be an 
arere of 20 head to each farm. 

It is the consensus of opinion of the members of this association and 
our sheepmen generally that the present rate of import duty on wool 
should be increased 5 cents per pound, and we indulge the hope that 
your committee wiil feei warranted in recommending such increase, 

Very respectfully, 


M. V. CARROLL, 
Secretary Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


APPENDIX F, 


OREGON WOOLGROWERS COMPARE COST OF WOOL PRODUCING AT PRESENT 
WITH FORMER YEARS, 


Wasurneton, D. C., December 1, 1908. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


* 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.- 

Baka pris executive committee of the Morrow County Woolgrowers’ 
A tion, State of Oregon, do hereby state the facts as to the cost 
of running a band of sheep of 2,000 head now as compared with the 
cost of r the same number of sheep when the present Dingley 
land n to be owned 
at that time for an individual sheepman was eppronimately 500 acres, 

adjacen 1 


there being sufficient government land lying t to his to make 
up the necessary 3.500 ¢ acres of land for which he paid nothing; that 
that now the sheep raiser has to own practically all his range, an 

i fully 


30 
Dingley bill was free; 
cost to the sh 


reparation for f 
— l 


crossing private lands that are encoun 
trails; that predatory wild animals have increased, causing a greater 


a With 40,000 acres land leased, mostly from the State. 
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loss than formerly; that the shee ers used to the 
owners at their Tespective homes | bay sheep of the 


ex) ndingly on 
ye sincerely believe that if there was any need of the Dingley tariff 
on wool at the time of its presage it is doubly necessary to maintain 
the same now on all wools that would be brought into competition with 
American product. 
In view of these facts the following figures have pen compiled and 


subscribed to for the consideration of your honorable ys 
1897. 
2,000 head of sheep, worth $3 per head 6 
500 acres of land, $2.50 per acre. 14 250 
Herders’ wages, per year- 360 
Camp tenders, five months 100 
Lambing expenses 200 
Shearing expenses 120 
WPEOVISIODS TOP: ODD JOUE nnnm anais 800 
Feeding in winter, one mont 300 
Taxes . 100 
Miscellaneous expenses 200 
Total—— eaaeneem i i i 8, 930 
—— 
1908. 
S000: ibeni, Worth: G4 per ʒ egcemmeneersenns , 000 
2,000 acres of land, at $5 per acre_.____ —— 10, 000 
E DE PAA E O E AEE E OA — 480 
Camp tenders, five months 250 
Lambing 400 
Shearing, 160 
Provisions for year 600 
Feeding in winter, three m 1, 000 
Summer range 200 
Taxes 200 
Miscellaneous expense: 500 
Total—— ͤ ⅛k——öäö —U—⁴ãͤ. 21, 790 


It will be shown by the foregoing figures that the enormous difference 
in the expense of handling sheep now and the time referred to is the 
fact that all winter range is now owned and the price thereof has be- 
come doubled, government range in this district being practically a 
thing of the past, and summer range, at that time free, is now created 
into forest reserves and has to be leased. Natural forage has become 
scarcer, making the winter feeding season three times as long; expenses 
of all kinds have increased from 30 to 50 per cent, owing to the im- 
proves methods and increased help necessary to the successful handling 
of sheep. 

5 Gro. J. CURRIN, President, 
S. W. Spencer, Secretary, 
JOHN KILKINNEY, 
GEO. PERRY, 
W. B. BARNETT, 
EMMET COCHRAN, 
R. F. HYNDS, 

Morrow County Woolgrowers’ Association. 


APPENDIX G. 


A. R. JACOBS, CLINTON, W. VA, SUBMITS STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE 
COST OF A POUND OF WOOL. 
CLINTON, W. VA., January 8, 1909. 
Hon. JOSEPH GAINES, M. C., 
Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: According to promise, I inclose you a statement of 
the actual cost to grow an average pound of what is known as Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia wool: 


Pasturing 100 head of sheep 71 months, at 8 cents per head 


Per MOR anene a a a a $60. 00 

Feeding 100 head of sheep 44 months one-half bushel corn and 
oats mixed per day, at 30 cents, for 30 days 40. 50 

Feeding 100 head of sheep 43 months, 8 tons of hay, at $8 per 
pa en EN RPI ein a OLS SUS ead Oe Ried MTS, 64. 00 
Washing 100 head of sheep 2. 00 
Shearing 100 head of sheep, at 7 cents per head 7. 00 
Labor attending to the same sheep 25. 00 
. ñ v ee . eS ee 98. 50 

Wool from 100 average sheep shearing 53 pounds, at 30 cents 
Der pon ͤ—ulL — 165. 00 


We can keep a flock of about 500 average sheep on one of our best 
350 to 400 acre farms. 


Cost of keeping 100 head, $198.50, or 500 head 
Wool from 100 head, $165; from 500 head 
Fertilizer from sheds and dropping 

Sale of increase of stoek_~— = . aaae 


You will observe the wool sales are far less than cost. What profit 
we have is keeping ig ee: fertility of soil, increase of stock, and re- 
ceiving our money in two checks, instead of many small dribs. 


fineness of the 
our country almost as much as the different cereals, vegetables, and 
fruits. The breeding and growing of any different class of stock, par- 
ticularly sheep and wool, is a study—a business within itself. Nothin 
haphazard about it. I wish to quote some extracts from a paper 
read before the State Woolgrowers’ Association, at Wellsburg, some time 
since. Mr. A. W. Patterson, of New York, one of the most widely 
known and su 1 wool dealers of this country, remarked to me: 
“Tt has been the desire of my life when retired from active business to 
purchase one of your Short Creek farms and stock it with fine wool. 
sheep. One of my reasons is this: It is about the center of the finest 
wool-producing country known.” The farms which compose the finest 
art of this wool belt stretch along certain ridges and water courses, 
fh the form of an irregular oval extending through Washingotn County, 
Pa., Ohio County, W. Va., and Jefferson County, Ohio. Upon these 
farms there seem to exist favorable qualities in the grass and water 
such as other and even adjoining farms do not present; qualities which 


manifested in the wool raised thereon would grade higher than in any 
other section of this country. 552 way of illustration, he asked me if 
my old friend (whom I will call Mr. A. B.) has been making any change 


in his flock the last year. I said I thought not, as the old gentleman 


thought his flock about the only one in the country. 


APPENDIX H. 


Mr. Patterson then said: “I have been purchasing Mr. A. B.'s wool 
for the last fifteen or twenty years for Mr. Gilbert, and it has always 

iven satisfaction, Mr. Gilbert approving both the quality and con- 
Alion, except his last clip, which, he wrote me, I will need exam- 
ine closel Pegors purchasing, as there seems to be something wrong 
with it. will have to do what I never did before—that is, look into 
Mr. A. B.’s pile of wool. A short time afterwards, when deliver- 
ing our wool, Mr. Patterson said to me: “I drove over to Mr. A. B.'s 
when I was last here, and he met me in his usual pleasant manner; 
after passing the compliments of the day and inviting me to partake 
of the hospitalities of his home, I insisted we would first look at his 
wool. There it was in all its splendor, as white as the driven snow. 
I could not muster up courage for some time to inform him what I 
would have to do. finally asked him about the same questions I 
asked you regarding his flock and his wool. He replied: ‘I raised 
every sheep from which that pile of wool was shorn, but I will tell 
you what I did last year. aving two sons living in Iowa, while 
visiting them last spring I concluded that was a good 8 tor 
sheep, especially for the fine-wool sheep. I presented each of them 
with 50 of my selected young ewes. After clipping the same ewes 
they wrote me that they had no market for that class of wool. I 
wrote them to ship it to Short Creek Station and I would sell it along 
with mine, thinking it was exactly the same wool.’ ‘Ah! that ex- 
plains the mystery. It is true, those two sacks of wool were shorn 
from your sheep, but grown from pasture and forage raised in the 
State of Iowa and was therefore Iowa wool, not Ohio County, W. Va., 
wool. I will tell you what we will do if they ship their wool to you 
this season. We will mark it and ship it separately,“ 

After this was done, and the wool had been graded at Mr. Gilbert's 
factory, he notified Mr. Patterson not to pur any more of that 
per of wool on his account, as he could not use it, and it would 

ave to be resold. 

I asked Mr. Butcher, of tbe Globe Mills, what was the outlook for - 
the fancy wool. He replied, “ It is good, but would be better if enough 
was grown to make more manufacturers take hold of it.” This sec- 
tion is known by all buyers and manufacturers as the fine-wool belt of 
the United States, the only section I know of where this class of wool 
can be grown, and this is not a ve large territory either. I asked 
about the boundary. He replied: “ We will start at Bellaire, Belmont 
County, Ohio; Jefferson and Harrison and a small portion of Colum- 
Diana, crossing the river, taking in a part of the Panhandle of West 
Virginia; Washington, Pa.; a part of Green, and a small portion of 
Fayette, running west through Marshall, then to the point of starting 
Bellaire, Ohio. There it is, and not every farm included in my bound- 
ary will grow the fancy fine wool. Some 5 miles from Bellaire two 
Butlers reside, and, as far as I could observe, their flocks were exactly 
elike, their farms being situated on opposite ridges, the division line 
running down the ravine. have been purchasing their wool for 
several seasons, but strange as it may seem, they can not be used in the 
manufacture of the same class of F 8. 

He also stated that one of the largest woolgrowers residing near 
West Alexandria, Pa., owing to the severe drought, his forage crop 
being short, he was compelled to order from Chicago a carload of hay 
and in, feeding it all on the farm nearest the station to save hauling. 
Mr. Butcher purchased the wool for the Globe Mills, and while it was 
sone manufactured they discovered there was something wrong, which 
could be detected in the finished goods. I asked him how. He replied 
it was harsh and did not have that soft, velvety feeling. 

He investigated in about the same manner as did Mr. Patterson. I 
asked him how he accounted for this. There must be something in the 
soil and water which produces the grass and feed which has not been 
discovered in many sections of the country. 


Respectfully submitted. A. R. JACOBS. 


APPENDIX I. 


J. H. ABBOTT, GOUVERNEUR, N. Y., THINKS THAT THE DUTIES ON WOOL 
SHOULD BE RETAINED OR INCREASED. 


GOUVERNEUR, N. Y., January 9, 1909. 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Belleving you to be fully alive to the interests of the 
woolgrowers of this State, permit me to ask you, in considering Sched- 
ule K, to insist on the present or increased tariff rates on wool and 
woolen wastes. The cost of raising wool has been greatly increased 
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during the last ten years through the great advance in land values, 


feed, and labor. 
Personally, I am a wool dealer buying I think, direct from the 
os 7 thr h 9 . z — oo Orl Livingst 
uy throu: wrence, Jefferson, eans, on, 
Ontario, and Steuben counties, and buy only ot the growers, and I 
assure you that the farmers are watching your committee with great 


interest. 13 
While I do not know that any organized effort is being made to 
resent their wishes to you, I know that they are very anxious that 
ere shall be no reduction in the duty on wool, real that they 
would be compelled to abandon the industry without it. 
Putting the proposition a gs down to a business bas! 
of wool raised in the United States saves just its value 
If we import our wool, we have wool, but fo: 


to run ev 
A reenac 
not alone to the wool 


J. H. ABBOTT, 
President of The Abbott Factory 
Manufacturers of Men’s Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs. 


APPENDIX J. 


THE ARKANSAS VALLEY WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION ASKS AN INCREASED 
DUTY ON THIRD-CLASS WOOLS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1908. 


Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


compete directly with and come into the uses of many of our lower- 


higher wages paid to all of our employees than for many years 
yailed; that thers has been a kenean increasing cost for 8 ons 
and other elements of expense in sheep and wool growing; that with 
the settlement of the open-ran country have come more restricted 
conditions as to g generally and a requirement that a sheep and 
wool grower should own more land than formerly and do business 
under a generally higher expense than ever before in the history of 
the country; that under present duties on wool and the prevallin 
prices, and the ordinary fluctuations from year to year, the business o 
growing sheep and wool is not a business of extraordinary profit; that 
a reduction in tariff would compel us to seek other means of livelihood 
and sacrifice our properties now in use in sheep and wool growing and 
work great hardships on the 3 and many persons employed 
by them; that large areas are useful only for and not at all 
suitable for agriculture, and that the destruction of the sheep and wool 
growing industry would throw into disuse thousands of acres of land 
now productive as grazing lands. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
ARKANSAS VALLEY WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


re- 
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FRED WARSHAUER, ANTONITO, COLO., FURNISHES INFORMATION RELATIVE 
TO THE COST OF PRODUCING WOOL, 


ANTONITO, COLO., January 11, 1909. 


Hon. ponp W 5 83 
em of Con, s from Colorado, 
es Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mr. BONYNGE: As you probably know, there are in the counties 
of Conejos, Rio Grande, Saguache, Costilla, Archuleta, La Plata, and 
San Juan, this State, not less than 10,000 people dependent for their 
living on the 8 wool and sheep. In recent years the cost of 

wool and p increased greatly, I t say doubled, 
ca’ partially 50 A paipear supervision of the ranges (forest- 
reserve policy) an e rules and regulations of the Bureau of Animal 
en ye „ and partially by the advance of wages for labor and increased 
and values. 


the 
well as the valleys of Larimer, Weld, and Morgan counties, as the farm 
products can not be marketed in competition with Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, but must be fed to animals, mostly sheep. 
We do not wish to bother you with ioe titions, although I believe 
d chil 8 the te to sign 


Means Committee, to s 
increased rates on wool and wool wastes when you come to edule K. 
The importance of protecting the shee; industry as a source of food 
supply is involved in the duties on woo. 


I inclose for your perusal a statement showing the actual results 
achieved by being a woolgrower during the past year. 2 
Wishing you success in your work, and you in the name of 
the woolgrowers of the State of Colorado, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
Frep WARSHAUER 
Of Warshauer-McOlure Co., Sheep and {Vool. 


EXHIBIT A. 


Statement of eract cost of running an average band of 1,800 head of 
ewes, as run in one herd in southern Colorado and northern New 
Mezico, during one year, from October 1, 1907, to October 1, 1908, and 


the results t 
One herd, handled by 2 herders for 7 months (October 1 to 


May 1), at $25 per month per man $350. 00 

Provisions a groceries for men and camp animals, at $50 

iy 1) EGER See SS Aer SN Ee eS 350. 00 
Death loss (8 per cent on 1,800 head) 144 head, at $3__.-._ 32. 00 
Cost of bucking and death loss o Pt RR RERA Sate SEE 300. 00 
Cost of lambing, 8 men, at $25 per month 200. 00 
Provisions for men and animals, 8 men, a 200. 00 
After lambing (two herds June 1 to October 1 

i T E (SS 00. 
Forest-reserve fees, 1,656 head, at 8 cents 132. 48 
Rheartags boarding shearers, packing wool, 1,656 head, at 5 82. 80 

CONTE ete EE SE EE SEITE EEE SSS ES Oe x 
Haul wool to track (1,656 head, at 4 pounds per head), 

6,6 ponte. at $1 per hundredweight_________.________ 66, 24 
33 wool JJ ↄ ee ee 13. 20 
Cost of dipping twice (1,656 head, 1,159 lambs), 2,815 head, 

Et S conte Gach tinge een 68. 90 
Camp outfits, including burros and use of horses and wagon 00. 00 
Taxes on 1,656 h 115. 92 


Interest on investmen 


1,656 sheep (4 pounds wool per head), 6,624 


pounds, t centt- . $794. 88 
Lambs, 70 per cent of 1,656 ewes, 1,159 lambs, 
a y oo a A marae 2, 318. 00 


8, 112. 88 


522. 66 


The above statement does not include any feed for sheep during in- 
clement weather. In three years out of five feeding must be done for 
two months during the winter and one month during lambing time. 

The figures presented in this statement will be verified upon inguiry 
from any sheep grower in this region as well as from any sheep feeder 
in the Middle States who 3 the lambs to graln them for market. 
Prices for wool will be verified by all wool dealers in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Hugo, Cort o., January II, 1909. 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the people of the United 
States of America in general, and the people of Lincoln County, Colo., 
especially, that an 3 is now being made in the Congress of the 
United States to reduce the tariff on woolen goods and hides; and 

Whereas a large number of the residents of Lincoln County, Colo., 
are extensively engaged in the sheep and cattle business; an 

Whereas the board of county commissioners of said ‘Lincoln County 
is desirous of aiding its citizens and all others engaged in the sheep 


and cattle Industry: Be it 
of Lincoln County, 
e representatives 


HECTOR MATHESON, 

GEORGE SCHAFER, 

L. G. MILLER, 
Commissioners. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION— RECESS. 


Mr. HALE. Certain Senators desire an executive session. I 
ask unanimous consent that at the end of the executive session, 
which will take but a few minutes, the Senate shall take a re- 
cess until a quarter before 5. By that time I suppose the Presi- 
dent will be here to consider bills, and we will get, probably, 
within a few minutes the resolution of the House for final 
adjournment. I make that request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none, and the order 
is entered. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. : 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the executive business. After seven minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 4 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m., when it reassembled. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I ask leave to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the tables prepared by the 
Bureau of Manufactures and the tables prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics, and which I obtained leave this afternoon to have 
printed as Senate documents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the request 
will be granted. The Chair hears no objection. 

aes Corgi referred to above is as follows (S. Docs. Nos. 155 
and ) 


COMPARISON OF THE PAYNE TARIFF BILL (H. R. 1438), AS AGREED TO BY 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE, WITH THE DINGLEY TARIFF LAW, 
SHOWING THE RESPECTIVE RATES OF DUTY AND THE PERCENTAGES OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE ON ARTICLES CLASSIFIED DIFFERENTLY IN THE 
TWO ACTS. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 
BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES, 
Washington, August 3, 1909. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request I have the honor to 
inclose herewith a table of comparisons showing the rates of duty 
under the Dingley Act and the Payne bill, as agreed to by the com- 
ae of conference, on articles classified differently in the respective 
ariffs. 

In the cotton schedule the comparison has been carried out through- 
out. In estimating the rate of increase the ad valorem Dingiey rates 
were converted into specific rates on the basis of the lowest and the 
3 on of cloth as set down for each class in the bill. In 

timating the difference between the Dingley and Payne bills the in- 
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crease or decrease over the lowest Dingley rate for each class was 
indicated in accordance with your request. The tables relating to 
the cotton schedule contain separate comparisons for cloth mercerized 
and not merce 

In someone the changes 
para a 328 the ad e 

ingley Act and the Payne bil 
on the. basis of the unit values 


in the rates of duty on hosiery in 

3 of the compound rates in the 

5 converted into specific rates 

iven in the reports on commerce and 

ee for the fiscal year 1907, published by the Bureau of Statis- 
es. 

The bureau has found it impossible to present a complete comparison 
of the changes in classification and rates in the silk schedule, owing to 
the radical changes in classification. Paragraph 399, relating to velvets 
and other pile fabrics, ribbons, and woven fabrics in the piece, has been 
analyzed and presented in the incl table. The same is true of para- 
graph 405, relating to yarns and threads of artificial silk, braids, laces, 
embroideries, galloons, fringes, trimmings, ribbons, etc. The changes in 
rates on spun silk in paragraph 397 can not be estimated, owing to the 
radical change in oreo na poy and the substitution of specific rates in 
the new bill for com d rates in the Dingley tariff. The rates on 
8 silk, sewing silk, rind silk thread, in paragraph 398, have been 

mpared in detail in the gere table. On the basis of the riggs 
vale for this class of goods given in the statistics of imports for t 
fiscal year 1907 the new specific rates represent an increase, but in the 
absence of data as to the value of each article no accurate estimate of 
the rate of increase can be furnished. 

The inclosed table covers the important changes in classification in 
the entire bill in so far as they are not analyzed in the table of estimated 
revenues. 

Very truly, yours, Joun M. Carson, 
Chief of Bureau, 


Hon, R. M. LA FOLLETTE, United States Senate. 


Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts. 


I[Norn.— Where more than one rate occurs for the same item the increase (or decrease) over the lowest Dingley rate is given. 
followed by another rate in parentheses, the first rate is the rate provided for in the law and the rate 
If the legal rate is on the ad valorem basis, as in paragraphs 
theses is based on the lower and higher limits of value stipulated in the bill. 55 
valorem is based on the value as given in the report on commerce and navigation for the fiscal year 1907, 


cific or ad valorem, as the case may be. 


Structural steel, = eee , per ton 
ee ee te iron or steel, except crucible plate steel and saw 3 
F not thinner than number ten wire 
cut rsh . or unsheared , and skelp iron or steel 


in grooves 
or oe at eight und.. 


wire 3 y 
Bawls pe raog pra maen 
for in this section, ad valorem: 

Untempered. . 


Steel ingo 
blocks or 


blooms and siabs. by whatever process made; die 
ed bars; mill shafting; 


lanks; illets a and bars and ta 
sheared, or stamped shapes, not py toby ig value or condition b 


pressed, 
any process or operation — uent to the process of stamping; hammer mol 
or 8 steel; gun- barrel molds not in bars; alloys used as substitutes for steel 
in the manufacture of tooa hots all gan tions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or 
iron-molded steel cast plates and steel not specially’ provided 
for in this a eae all of the piers 

Valued above sixteen cents and not above twenty-four cents per pound. 


Valued on twenty-four cents and not above thirty-two cents per pound 


Valued above thirty-two cents and not above forty cents per pound 
Valued above forty cents per pound 


Card clothing not actually and permanent]. —.— to byes attached to carding 
machines or to parts thereof at the time o 
ff.... AAA TOASA TOE Wich; per 
uare foot 
When manufactured with tempered round steel wire. per square foot.. 
When manufactured with plated wire or other than round iron or einer wire, 
or wie er felt face, wool bes, or rubber face cloth containing wool, per 
uare foot 
Cestron es plates, stove plates, sadirons, tailor’s irons, hatter’s irons, 
castings and vessels $ 


2 1 drilled, — 5 
chined, or otherwise advanced in condition processes or operations su 
quent to the casting process but not mado up fn 

AL roa eee per pound 

Valued at more than two cents per pound 


welded, butt-welded, seamed, or per iron or — tubes, pipes, flues, or 
not thinner than number sixteen wire 
"Tot es less than three-eigh: 


All castings of fron or cast-iron 


ths of an inch in 
CCC 


Cylindriont 


hether full or emp. Sescsescosuce ad valorem 


Where a rate is 
in Batya arentheses is the estimated equivalent spe- 
31 19, the equivalent 28. bh rate in paren- 

paragraph 3 the equivalent ad 


In other cases, as e. hoslery, 
published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


Per cent increase (+), de- 
crease (—) 


45 per cent ($1.48 up)... + 40 per cent and up. 


3 cents+20 per cent.. 
6 cents+20 per cent.. 


$ +49 per cent. 
20 8 valorem (8 e and over. 


cents und up). 


+22 per cent. 


—37.5 per cent. 


cent 
per cent ad valorem (yy | —12.5 per cent. 


cent and up). 


—12.5 per cent 
-+12.5 per cent and up. 


—50 per cent. 


—25 per cent. 


30 per cent.... - 33 per cent. 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Per cent increase (+), de- 
crease (—). 


Flexible metal abing or hose, not ang 3 for in this 
covered with wire or other mai or 
attachments affixed A thereto. ree val —33 per cent. 


152 | Provided, That any of the eit touted oe imported di- 
tion of assembled, but not f shall be du atlanis at not less than the 


rate of duty herein imposed upon fully finished knives and'erasers of the same 
material and quality, bu ess in my. case than |- 15 a FRAO per ponten Aas specific 
Razors 


Valued at less than one dollar per dozen— 
Finished 8 per —46 per cent. 
cent ( 


50cents pr s +229 per cent. 
cent (65 cents). 


50 cents+15 per cent (65 +65 per cent, 
cents to 72 cents). 
50 cents+15 5 (65- sol +229 per cent, 
8 5 


1.223 to 81.30 

era Ae +75 per cent. 

Valued at two dollars and less than three dollars per dozen $1 cs $1, bgt ak oo ($2.14 to +65 per cent. 
81.75 


to ) 
Valued at three dollars or more per dozen 20 per cent ($2.35)..| 81. 80+ 5 per cent ($2.85)... +21 per cent. 
Rivets, studs, and steel points, lathed, machined, or brightened, and rivets or 
studs for nonskidding automobile tires 8 «+-| +221 per cent. 
nt). 


Rivets of iron or steel, not specially K for in this section... . | goon 
Umbrella and parasol "ribs and stre! composed in chief value of iron, steel 
ro other finished in frames or — Wiggs E and tubes for umbrellas, » wholly or par- 


dozen+15 cent $ +41 per cent, 
ps 5 to $1.90). 
cen 


—38 per cent, 


+43 per cent. 


-| 6 cents s (S wee eh) +133 per cent. 
-| 12 cents 41 +25 per cent. 
per Faial. 4 Increase. 


Cans, boxes, 3 and W containers of all Tinas (except such as are her- 
metically staid by soldering or otherwise), gry mye or in chief value 
or printed by any process of lithography whatever, if filled 

A — a and whether their contents be dutiable or ins 


Erie That none of the foregoing articles shall pay a less rate of duty than. 
0 


if 5 colored, waxed, lacquered, enameled, lithographed, or embossed in 


Increase of not less than 22 
per cent. 


Cash 8 ig Seer saiia, — genet all 
machines, machine tools, puintion DATDA, sewing machines, type 


gin P 
8 machines and lace-making machines, including i open mak- 
ing lace curtains, nets, or nettings ad valorem. . 
Nippers and pliers of all kinds (except blacksmiths’ tongs, surgical and dental 
instruments or pan thereof), wholly or partly 1 eee 
Porch and window blinds, ‘ets, curtains, shades or screens of ood, 
5 or compositions of wood, ‘not specially provided for in this section, ad 


Ifstained, dyed, painted, printed, polished, grained, or creosoted. ad valorem. . 
puou; bread, ver — and pinpas 8 not specially provided for in th in this 


Biscuits, wafers, cakes, and other baked articles, Lary whatever name name known, 
composed in whole or in sat ten of eggs, or Phew kind of flour or meal, or other 
material, when sweeten , Molasses, or other material, or 
combined with chocolate, nuts, fruit, ae 00 ectionery of any kind, or both so 
8 and combined, and without regurd to the component material of 
ue: 
Valued at fifteen cents per pound or less. nu 75 3 cents 15 per cent ad va- | -+75 per cent. 
5 lorem(35 percent or less). 
Valued at more than fifteen cents pèr pound. Sta us 50 per cent 


Dingley rate. (+), decrease (—). 


315 | Cotton cloth: 
Valued at not over seven cen per ined, 
yard, not bleached, dyed, Poised si 
ted, or printed, and not exceeding fifty 
is E; gead 8 ting the 


Cee dyed, colored, siege fr 


ap 
* fifi * 
d . 
counting the warp and filling, and val- 
FFF 
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315 | Cotton cloth—Continued. 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 


3 
‘ot one hundred threads to 
the square , counting the warp 


Valued at over seven and not over 
nine 


Valued at over nine and not over ten 
cents per square yard, per square 


Exceeding fifty 3 exceeding one hun- 
dred threads uare coun 
1 


D sq! D 
six and —— ine 
Lear yards to the pound, per square 


Valued at over nine and not over eleven 


Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


cents per square yard: .per square yard. .| 25 


Valued at over eleven and not over 


Valued at over twelve and not over fif- 
teen cents per square yard, per square 
Valued at over fifteen and not over six- 
Sass, Cee DAE SOMES FOTO; Dew apa 


cents 
— pet 


Valued at over twelve and not over 
twelve and one-half cents per square 
. per square yard.. 

Valued at over twelve and one-half and 


not over 
per square yard: .........-...-.se00-e0e 


Valued at over fifteen and not over 
seventeen and 


and not over twenty cents per square 
bp RP See aes per square yard.. 


Valued at over twenty cents per square 
yard. t less than per centum 


25 cent (2.75- 
a bents). i 
25 cent (3-3.75 

cents). 
25 per cent (3.75-4 
eents). 


25 t (4 
easy. of 


30 t (3.60- 
37s cents). © 

30 cent (3.75- 
0 cents). C 


ra 


per cent (5.25- 


30 per cent (4.50- 
cents). 


| 30 t (5.25- 
— 


—— — per square yard. 30 cent (6 cents 
and up) : 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Per cent increase 
` |(+), decrease (—). 


316 | Cotton cloth: 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted. 


or ted, exceeding one hundred and not 
5 hundred and fifty threads to 


Sees tty coming, Oe. Sere ani 
Not exceeding four square yards to the 


S uare yard.. 
Ena four and e six 
— yards to the pound, per square 
— ‘six and not exceeding eight 
ees ee the pound, per square 
Exceeding “eight square yards to the 
per square yard.. 


Any 2 
W alued at over nine and not over ten 
“cents per square yard, per square 


0 EEI T TT 30 per cent (2.7-3 | 3 cents +11 per cent.. 30 per cent (2.7-3 | 4 cents 48 per cent. 
cents). cents). 
Valued at over ten but not over 
twelve and one-half cents per 
square yard per square yard. 30 ae (3-3.75 | 4Ẹ cents +46 per cent ee (3-3.75 | 53 cents 79 per cent. 
cents). cents). 
Valued at over twelve and one-half 
and not over fourteen cents per 
a square yard...... per square yard. 30 per cent (3.75- | 5} cents +47 per cent... 30 per cent (3.75- | 6} cents 73 per cent 
cents). 4.20 cents). 
Valued at over fourteen and not over 
sixteen cents per square yard, per 
A VOTO PA AE AEA 30 cent (4.20- | 6} cents +55 per cent.. 30 per cent (4.20- | 7} cents 79 per cent. 
4.80 cents). 4.80 cents). 
Valued at over sixteen cents per 
square yard per square yard. 30 goes (4.808 cents +67 per cent 30 2 omt (4.80 | 9cents..... S per cent. 
X cents). 
If bleached— 
Not on four square yards to the 
C 2 cents SSP A TTT cents cents 40 per cent 
Exceeding four and not 
85 yards to the pound, per square 
c wor O E N Sent... ernten.... Ants. .... per ent 
— six 7. — not exceeding eight 
square yards to the per square 
WEG PET TS T en PEA Ae. EA „ r A cents 29 per cent. 
8 eight square 8 
Pond per square yard- 3} cents — ĩͤ Meents 4} cents 27 per cent. 
Any of the foregoing 
Valued at over eleven and not . 
over twelve cents per square 
8 per square yard. 35 cent (3.85- | 4} cents.........] +10 per cent....| 35 per cent (3.85- | 5} cents. 30 per cent. 
4.20 cents). 4.20 cents). 
Valued at over twelve and not 
over fifteen cents per square 
88 per square yard. 35 Der cent (4.20- | 5} cents.........] +25 per cent.. 35 per cent (4.20- | 6} cents.........| 49 per cent. 
5 ts). 5.25 cents). 
Valued at over fifteen and not 
over sixteen cents per square 
N per square yard. 35 per cent (5.25- | 6} cents +22 per cent... 35 per cent (5.25- | 7} cents 43 per cent 
cents). 5.60 cents). 
Valued at over sixteen and not 
over twenty cents per square 
Ses Ee per square yard.. oh we oant (5.60-7 | 8 cents. +43 per cent bap Rye (GOET 9 cents... I per cent. 
cents), cents). 
Valued at over twenty cents per 
square yard. .per square yard. 35percent(7cents) | 10 cents +43 per cent 35 per cent (7 Ii cents 57 per cent. 
cents). 
I dyed, colored, 7 9 ina, painted, or tod } 
? aie Lao ap aca ur Beg shally oh a — 
3 S „ r SECOND. ccccces cent. 
R aeie four and nat ¢ extender > Me K ney a 
a yards to the pound, per square x 
. z e c cnosccenp Ot t. 
Exceeding six and not exceeding eight a * : 4 Las | 
square yards to the pound, per square z a 5 a F 4 
MTER TLT ATAN CONT S S Kb. 4} cents enn cen 
Got aaa ‘sore ta 4 = t 1 5¹ Per 5 
5 cents. A cents cents . . . R cents... . . 22 per cen 
aay me foregoing. aged, 8 ro gard. a = $ 85 
Val at pk hace and one-half 
but not over fifteen cents per square 
WRI ose Atccece per square yard. 35 per cent (4.375- | 5} cents +20 per cent... .| 35 per cent (4.375- | 6} cents 43 per cent. 
5.25 ts). 5.25 cents). 
Valued at over fifteen and not over 
seventeen and one-half cents per 
square yard per square yard. 35 per cent (5.25- | 7cents..........| +33 per cent. ...| 35 per cent (5.25- | Scents..........| 52 per cent. 
6.125 cents). 6.125 cents). 
Valued at over seventeen and one- 
half but not over twenty cents per 
square yard per square yard.. W 8 cents.......... +31 per cent aa 9 cents 47 per cent. 
). 7 cents). 
Valued at over twenty cents per 
square yard per square yard.. N aN 10 cents +43 per cent a 11 cents 57 per cent. 
up). 


A995 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Classification +" Dingley rate — Per cent increase 
Ni (+), decrease (—). 
Dingley rate. 


317 | Cotton cloth: 

Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
8 exceeding one hundred and fifty 
not exceeding two hundred threads to 
= square inch, counting the warp and 

ng— 
Not exceeding three and one-half square 
to the pound... per square yard. .| 2 cents. 2 cents 2 cents. 3 cents 


Any of the 

Valued at over ten and not over 

twelve and one-half cents per square 
yard per square 


en — 35 sarsan 26 per cent. 35 per cent (4.375- 
square yard per square yard feei +26 per pe s 


+49 per cent.. 35 per cent (4.90- | 7} cents 
5.60 cents). 


35 per cent (5.60- | Scents..........| +43 per cent * (5.60 
7 cents) cents). 

Valued at over twenty cents per 
square yard, not less than thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem, 


MUNG FETUS S, - dca ccdssusensat 35 per cent (7 cents). 10 cents.........| +43 per cent.. 35percent(7cents)| 11 cents 
I bleached = 
Not exeeeding three and one-half square 
yards to the pound... per pit eco 556 22 COD. ... „„. ZLOM, ..........) Keen 
not 


Exceeding three and on 
ing four and 


35 


r 5} cents. 25 per cent cent (4.20 e 


cents). 


35 per cent (5.25- | 6} cents. 424 per cent. 35 cent (5.25- 
cents). 


60 cents). 
Wo nate ee and not fot 
y cents per square $ 3 
uare Ri ree eae ae 35 cent (5.60- | 8 cents..........] +43 per cent.. 35 per cent (5.60- | 9 cents 
a t twenty cents 7 enis) N 
at over tw cents per 
Square yard per square yard. 35 per cent (7 10 cents + 43 per cent. 35 — cent (7 II cents 
cents). cents). 
IId colored, stained, painted, or printed 
Nel three and — — 
yards to the pound square yard. 4} cents. A cents .. 44.Conts...........| St cemts......... 


to the pound square yard. 4} cents cents 


as >... ee eens cents 


40 cent (5-6 6 cents. . 77 20 per cent... 40 per cent (5-6 7 cents 
conte: ‘ cents). 


seventeen 
square yard per square yard. 40 — cent (6-7 7 cents . 


Valued at over seventeen and one- 
half and not over twenty cents 
per square yard. per square yard. 


Valued at over twenty cents per 
square yard. .. per square yard. 


+17 per cent.. 40 per cent (6-7 8 cents 
cents). 


40 cent (7-88 cents +14 per cent.. 40 per cent (7-8 9 cents 29 per ent. 
N ‘ cents). 


40 per cent (8 cents 10 cents 
and 


+25 per cent.. 40 percent (Scents | 11 cents. 38 per cent.. 
up). and up). 


threads to the square inch, counting the 
Warp and filling— 
a two = one-half square 
yards to her square yard.. 
Exceeding two and onetall and not ex- 
3 three and one-half square 
yards to the 


E cccnnnecleoncevasesacesss>+| TET ....-| 44.cents.........| 29 per cent. 


pound... per square yard..| 4 cents. cents 4 „ 400NIS. . evoins 8 cents 25 per cent. 


1909. 


Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Per cent increase 
Dingley rate. New rate. CE) decrease). 


318 | Cotton cloth—Continued. 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 


three hundred 

threads to the sanen inch, counting the 
warp and filling—Continu: 
Exceeding t and one-half and not 


— — of the forego: 
Valued at over twelve and one- 
half and not over fourteen cents 

per square yard, per square 
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Dingley rate. 


„ 40 cent (5-5.60 cents.........| +10per cent. 40 per cent (5-5.60 
yard ferka 0 5} per per >. ¢ 


3 at over ſourteen and not 
ver sixteen cents per square 
vere, per square 


Valued at over sixteen and not 
over twenty cents per square 
yard, per square 


Valued at over twenty cents per 


bleached 
vn!!! ̃ Sona 


Ford. 40 per cent (5.60- | G} cents +17 per cent... 40 per cent (5.60- 
cents). 6.40 cents). 


W 40 per cent (6.40- 8 cents +23 per cent....| 40 per cent (6. 40 
8 cents). 8 


40 cent (8 o cents +25 per cent.. 40 per cent (8 
an . cents). 


yards to the pound, per cents o T PTN cents on 


3 two and one-h: not 
three and one-half square 
—.— to 


e pound, per square 
* ‘one-half nd not 
exceed. ve square yards 
pound. * square 1 1 
Exconting five” “square igen to 
Be EA SR I per Brg) 6cents.............} 6cents...... 
Any of the foregoing, bleac! 
Valued at over fiftcen and not over 
sixteen cents per square yard, per 


ORANG YOR ee sco TETEE 40 per cent (6-6.40 | 6} cents +8 per cent.. 40 per cent (6-6.40 
cents). cents). 


Square yard oo T T AA 40 per cent (6.40- | 8 cents . . 25 per cent......| 40 per cent (8. 0 
8 cen 8 cents). 


ts). 


square ; 
N e per square ard. 40 per cent (810 11} cents +41 per cent... 40 per cent (8-10 
cents). cents). 


Valued at over twenty-five cents per 
square yard per square yard... 


„stained, painted, 
‘ot exceeding three and one- square 
to the pound... per square yard. 
Exceeding three and one-half square 
An 1 e ing ae ored, 
of the y 
Si 8 ted, or ted 
* at over seventeen and one- 
half and not ee ee ee 


40 t . —.— +25 t — 40 cent (10 
ee ree * 


el ent 
Tenn. 


square yard.. . 40 per cent (7-88 cents +14 per cent.. . 40 per cent (7-8 
cents). cents). 
Valued at over twenty and not over 
twenty-five cents per square yard, 
per square yard 40 srg (8-10 | 11} cents +41 per cent.. 40 per cent (8-10 
Valued at over twenty-five cents per 
square yard per square yard..| 40 per cent (10 123 cents +25 percent. 40 per cent (10 
cents and up). cents and up) 
7 5 colored, Ne ee 
$ 
warp a ond filling [nein See the i 
ot exceeding „ 
8 apres cents ROME e „ 4cents....... — 2 
Exceeding two and not Nee 
square yards to the pound, per square 
At TA aes nee APES B cents n. R cakisere 43 cents 
Exeeeding three and not exceeding four 5 
square yards to the pound, per square 
— den Scents.............} Seents K SEE FT alee evade 


Exceeding four square yards to the 


Valued at over i oon and not over 
sixteen cents per square yard, per 


. per square yard. 54 cents. 5 een ts . cents 


Sn 40 per cent (5.6-6.4 8 —ů— +16 per cent... per cent (5.6-6.4 
cents). a yar cents). 


Valued at over sixteen and not over 
twenty cents per square yard, 


per square yard 40 per cent (6.4-8 8 cents... +25 per cent. . . 40 per cent (6.4-8 
cents). cents). 
Valued at over twenty and not over 
twenty-five cents per square yard, 
per square yard... ll 40 per cent (8-10 | 11} cents +41 per cent... 40 per cent (8-10 
cents). cents). 


Valued at over twenty-five cents per 


square yard per square yard. 40 per cent (10 12} cents +25 per cent.. 40 per cent (10 13} cents 
cents). cents). 


Mercerized cloth. 

New rate, Increase. 
53 cents 2 per cent. 
G cents 20 per vent. 
6} cents 30 per cent. 
7 cents 34 per cent. 
9 cents 41 per cent. 
Ti cents 38 per cent. 
55 cents.-.......} 22 per cent. 
6 cents 20 per cent. 
GF cents 18 per cent. 
7 cents 17 per cent. 


74 cents.........| 25 per cent. 


9 cents... . It per cent. 


12} cents 53 per cent. 
134 cents 35 per cent. 
7} cents 1s per cent. 
8 cents 14 per cent. 
g ont 29 per cent, 


12} eents........| 53 per cent. 


13} cents .. . 35 per cent. 


8 Cents 25 per cent. 
53 cents N 2 per cent. 
6 cents 20 per eent. 
6} cents 18 per cent. 
7% cents......... 34 per cent. 
9 cents..........) si per cent. 
12} cents 53 per cent. 

35 per cent. 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


319 | Cotton cloth—Continued. 
If bleached— 


VVV 
Sheena ‘io and aot ot np e e acerca eee ok wee 
square yards to the pound, per square 
1 eee ar n...... .. IA cents... ... ... o. eee. . R cents. ..... 
square yards to the pound, per square 9 
7FFß FFF S eee . 
ec, four square yards to * 
5 per en verte. en eee e 

4 foregoing, 
Wald at over sixteen and not over 


twenty cents per square yard, 
per square yard 9 (6.48 


Valued at over twenty and not over 
twenty-five cents per square yard, 


8 cents. +25 per cent 


G Gard. <. nccncpacicacece 3 (8-10 | 11} cents... 4d per cent mper omnt (8-10 | 12} cents 

Valued at over twenty-five cents per 4 £ 

square yard per square yard..| 40 per cent (10 | 123 cents +25 per cent. 40 per cent (10 | 13} cents is 
cents). cents). 


Sooo. . 6} cents... .... Gh cents 4 „ „6 „„ „„ cents e 


Val at over E twenty. and not over 
twenty-five cents per square yard, 


per square yard.................... 40 pe ont (8-10 | 11} cents... +41 per cent tel oo Na (8-10 | 12} cents........ 
cents), 5 
Valued at over twenty-five cents per 
yard...... per square yard.. * cent (10 123 cents. 7725 per cent 3 cent (10 | 13} cents. 35 per cent. 


Per cent increase (+), de- 
crease (—). 


Stockings, hose and half-hose, selv: fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly 
FF or or knit by hand, inel such as 
are commercial]: as seamless stock hose and half-hose, clocked 


y known 
, hose and half-hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vege- 


table fiber, finished or unfinished: 
Valued at not more than one dollar per dozen pairs. — per dozen pairs.. roa por Soe Ar C +31 per cent. 
cent). cent). 
ter edmond San Daa TIIE DIE OPRA PRES, and not more than one dollar p" r? 
and fifty cents per dozen pair s... per dozen pairs.. POSETE Der Ciit (8 EE EOE -+33 per cent, 
b cent). 


1171... P. eee DONS 
than two dollars per dozen pairs .Q per dozen pairs.. „„ (51 bic cacti dg -+22 per cent. 
cent). per cent). 
Valued at more than two dollars per dozen pairs, and not more than three 
dollars . ² A per dozen pairs. $1.204-15 per cent.........| $1.20+15 per cent 
Valued at more than three dollars per dozen pairs, and not more than five 
. . per dozen pairs 3 ...I per cent 
Valued at more than five dollars per dozen pairs........ N ad valorem..| 55 per dent eee s per dent.... 


Men's and boys’ T 


Valued at not more ollars per dozen pairs. 5 50 per cent (8) 9 per cent | —3 per cent. 


F POUR ( ( E AANG -| 50 per cent.. 50 per cent. 
347 | Linoleum, corticene, and all other or coverings for floors, — 5 a part of 
oil or any simi similar se peoaus plain, stamped, elated, or printed not 


* for 
nl int pepe eer 8 3 K re 


From nine feet up to twelve feet in Wwidtt ung wovcnvecounacosnss 5 cenis per square yard + +50 per cant on the specific 
of du 
Twelve feet and over in width................- eee 20 eens per square yard per cent of the ree 
— cen 
= d valorem part of the 
Any of the foregoing of whatever width, the composition of which forms (a) 
8 whether inlaid or otherwise. 
for floors: 
Nine fect or lass in width 3 eee ese ede „ F 
uty. 
From nine to twelve feet in width. -.| 8 per square yard - + per sent. on the apedifio 
Twelve feet and over in width Sib acta ers ware yard 58 
e ——— 2 440*ðör] 1 2 pact of the aut — 
per cent of the ad valorem 
part of the duty. 
Dodd 6 6 „„ „ „„ „ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ OO DOF ent ccccces 70 per cent.. . . I +17 per cent. 


< Undm to Dingy inlaid linoleum and corticene were dutiable at 20 cents uare yard 20 per cent ad valorem, while granite and plank linole ums 
were held to be subject Tas mens Lk os plete Bacon. is pias 20 pee 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Classification. Dingley rate. New rate. Per cont noi ah 
398 | Thrown silk: 
W 
8 
organzine Comparison im ble in 
Ungummed, ‘wholly pert, the absence of detailed fig- 
manufacture, in addition to the rates herein 4 
Sewing silk, twist, floss, and d slik threads or yarns bt any dcscription made from ures of costs. 
raw Ein the ae specially provided for in this section: 4 
Uf unguntined, willy or Ta 5 part, or if farther advanced by any process of 
Provided, ma g f case shali duty bo ad oi i mmi dt yards 
than is marked on the skeins, bobbins, or beams. 
399 | Velvets, cpa yon cna gar gee not specially provided for in this section, 
cut or uncut, , composed wholly or in chief val 
Weighing not less than five and three-fo urths ounces per square yard, per 
POUR e x $1.50+-15 per cent 81.500 Reduction of 15 per cent ad 
Weighing less than five and VFC 
less than four ounces, or if all the filling is not cottouunn per pound..| $1.504-15 per cent — a N Increase. 
̈ ĩ?ĩ˙ e F pages ieee 
0 ounces 
R A SE E A E EE A R AA 8 ieee $1.50+-15 per cent . SUR eee Increase. 
Plushes, cut or uncut, composed wholly or in chief value of silk: 
Welghing not less than nine and one-half ounces per square yard. per pound.. $1.00+-15 per cent LIETEN Guevewse eis venue Reduction. 
and uare yard. . .. per pound. $1.004-15 per ct. CBM... eee .. Increase. 


Weighing less than nine one-half ounces per 
TANE EPORA other pile fabrics not over ve inches and not less 
than iisse-tourtha of moe tneh a WHIT, hence of which silk is the com- 
ponat material of chief value, not . for in this section: 
Bony por wast nna 


no silk except that 
í $1.50+15 per cent 

If other than blac! 2 und. . $1.50+15 per cent 
If containing silk other 

black $1.50+4-15 per cent $2 

If other than black. per pound. $1.50+15 per cet. 
For each one-fourth of one inch or fraction thereof, less than three-fourths of 
OMe MONE Enh UR ae fc A E N ANRE E per pound. No’ in addition to 40 cents in addition to the | Increase. 

tho above rate. above rate. 


e e eee ing Sorter eee eee 
an —.— 8 ne- third of 

not more o! one ounce per square Ra 

ut not 2 — 


Weighing more than one-third of one ounce, but not more of 
one ounce per square yard— 
Il in the gum..................... 
If , wholly or in part 
If further advanced b any process 
Or printed ink $d PICS A e 
z eighing more than two-thirds of one ounce, but not more than one ounce | 
per square yard: 
C i nos soo EE AI REE S RS A ENS O pe pond- 
If „ Wholly or in part „ ph) — 
Il further advanced by any process of manufacture or otherwise, orifdyed 
of printed in the piece „ „ 4 2 
Weighing more than one ounce but not more than one and one- ounces 
per square yard— 
T ungumtmed, wholly o in parë, 5 oom 5 per cent, 
w) or OES Ie RE — 
Iff oe Hogs by aay process otherwise, orit dyed 3 
Weighing more than on and ane-third oasis, but no mors tian bwo and ee 
- ht fale , and if containing not more than twenty IRE 
0 2 
6 * pean Pr Paine ge 80 cents deer 70 cents . -+40 per cent. 
— — oe wholly or in part, or if further advanced by process” 
Ben otherwise, ii taptir advanced by any 
A ͤ ß ̃ . per ＋ per cent. 
If more than twenty per centum, but not more than 
eee D n 
a II. A sons pound. + ceni 
VVV aay process of ear 
manufacture Apang fore or printed in the 5 7 +37} per cent. 
If containing more than thirty per centum, but not more than 5 
centum in weight of silk— 
// ̃ ͤn—— :::.. helneo eee eapdoctaetecns — 90 Cents mime saa kes CLOG. nc occcccvssss 8 +17 per cent. 
x ufacturo — ia Pari Sree lor printed nt vai iy say p -| $1.10 t. 
manı or o or fi or n ece. per pound. 61. 100b0 . ö;ͤ—ͤ ͤ +14 ceni 
centan in weight of slik efi 90 cents $1.25 39 t 
n a EPIT EE E EE EITA TANA TE PERS „ eecssesoe] L25.. 0o00 eee ool a cen 
Ifungummed, wholly RA ees pE 
manufacture 5 or ii dyed or printed in the piece. per c ( E E UE 0 +36 per cent. 
If containing more than forty- per centum, but not more than Í per 
8 1 of silk— 

S ß F ES pound.. —50 per cent. 
rearen ieo E if further advanced by sny process of 15 5 
manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the piece.per pound. —50 per cent. 

It containing more than fifty per centum in welght of silk or If wholly af silk— 
FCP. ((V. E E A Ren und. 
Ifungummed, pipe ad i ne or if further advanced b 5 
manufacture or otherwise, or if dyed or ted in the 5 
If ungummed, 8 or if advanced by any process of 
manufacture or otherwise, or ii d dyed or printed in the .- O Cents. 70 cents 7 per cent. 
If containing more than twenty per centum, but not mare than thirty per 
centum in weight of si 
. — ÿIßß; ee Ss et eee eRe a Ny per pound. .] 65 cants.................- TREADS cin T E E, +15 per cent. 
Hungummed, wholly or in part, eee y process of 
ture or otherwise, or if dyed or printed in the p per pound. . 80 cents 90 cents — . +12) per cent. 


ey ae bat nok snore TAA Set TAE 


Sfungumemed, wholly or in an 
manufacture or otherwise, or dyed or printed in the pisos. per pound. . I $1.10............--....... — cpeanchseenense ont 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Per cent increase (+), de- 
crease (—). 


309 | Woven fabrics in the piece, com; 3 or in chief value of silk, not speclall. 

this setio forty d but Pee : 
con more centum, not more forty-five 
“inte gunt — S 5 en 


enue Ks wp heat I E NEA nd wack wannnes en Aare ioanen +22 per cent. 
1 ungummed, 3 y or in eee 
manufacture or otherwise, or or prin -per 1 
If containing more than an forty-f ve per centum, cia a TA p o 
e ee E 
GOW T E E A a E A per poun: =] 
If ungummed, ey Ea pa E it further advanced by any process of 3 
manufacture or ot her wise, or if dyed or printed in dercn alt 57 per cent. 
VV Kalle 
I . Oe eee oe per poun —10 per cent. 
aia at te aad yy process of 
—— or if dyed or printed in the pi pee poora: —8 per cent. 
Waves fabrics in the piece, composed wholly or Of chiet value of silky if yed in 
the thread or yarn, andl thie weight le sot incvwnsed in dyeing beyond the original 
"g Nne ten than thirt, tum in silk d 
con ng less per centum in silk................. und.. 
If containing more than than thirty rty per centum but not more than iotty-Ave ve per TOPE k 
Cee cp secsersacecenecsscesecceses per pound.. +45 per cent. 
Ifcontaining more than forty-five per centum in weight of silk....per pound.. 
If weight is increased in yond the original weight of raw silk; if 
9 3 than one- of one.ounce, but not more than one ounce, 
—10 per cent. 
+20 per cent. 
= (ex 1 
ack (ex —20 
If other than bl Sin bee sent: 
If weighing more than one and one-third but not more than one and t 2 
ounces per square 
If black 9 decay tier’ selvedges) TT per pound.. +20 per cent. 
nen P ] . nas ke sentueumnsndes per pound. +11 per cent. 
1t weighing more than Gi and two-thirds, but not more than two ounces per 
7FVVVTVC0T0V Ma OI URNS exon per pound. $1. i 10 
J other than DOO ei cic wukedopcetssescndesccnenaawacas! per pound. $2.25 TRR PEON 
E Faron Sa a geen two but not more F uare yard, 
and if containing not more than thirty per centum in weight of silk— 
aera Son dae 
th 
If other than per pound. 
If containing more rest forty-five per centum in weight of silk, but not more 
B d 
ack (ex Belvedges)...s..issscsesoseessesasos ee per pound.. — cent. 
Hho than black Side E agent Pape ee ae ae poll ware $2.25 ad per cant. 
If containing FFT of silk, or if composed 
wholly of Silk, and if having not more than four hundred and forty single 
threads to the in the 2 
If black (exce 2 
-| = cen 
If having more rikang — hundred and arson 
single thread 3 en 2 warp— 4 b k 
exce) Vi ee cccdocccweccccssesecsacsesecesres ee aca ve ES T cen 
It otber than pick 8 727707000 ĩͤ T E TS pound. $2.25. 22 
If havin, . rh not 88855 than cora bundied and 
TTC +20 per cent. 
Tf other than Diaok ↄoÄ (. per pound.. +11 per cent. 
If having more than seven A ee ae but not more than nine hun- 
dred ond twenty single the inch in the warp— 
If black — — +33 per cent. 
If other than per pound: +22 per cent. 
5 and twenty single threads to the in 
+50 per cent, 
If other than +33 per cent, 
It printed In the warp— 
2 A eis Be bak wi eae hs tas os per 
JJ. IANT TAITI TO O TAT EST TT +8 per cent. 
viper stare ne n per pound.. +8 per cent. 
ienke more tha Wo once pt aro ETNA per pound.. —8 per cent. 
t in no case shall any goods le on ard looms, or any goods 
containing more than one color in the , or any of the goods 
enumerated in including as have India rubber 
ele aa erat 50 per cent ad valorem...| 45 per cent ad valorem. ..| —10 per cent. 
arns, 
h „by whatever name known, and by whatever process 
If in the form of C no op ncn nas puasanecconsncebsssencrese, Compaan impracticable. 
CVE sat Sos Per D 
e Of organzine . „„ 0. 
Provided, That in Eo cose chal any 
or imitation silk or imitation ho y yarns, : 
made from waste of such materials, sir, Ge any verre, threads, o WES 30 per cent ad valorem. .. 30 per cent ad valorem...) 
Braids, laces, embroideries, galloons, neck rufflings, ruchings, fringes, 2 5 
— —— ⁵w . ⅛ᷣ V 60 per cent 45 cents 8 pound+60 | Increase. 
Beltings, cords; tassels, ribbons... uU UU 50 per cent. 45 cents per pound+60 | Increase. 
Other articles or fabrics com gine A ike agen threads, 
filaments, or fibers of imitation silk or of or imitation 
pie Sere SR) ‘ 2 4260 1 
e ee e eee eee b nerease, 
1 ar „printed In less than to be counted x per cent'ad valore i 
coun 
= 2 — twos colora), Bu t not printed in w. e or n part in metal h 5 BO nfs „ 5. „ nccsscccesers 
os Samo Aum number of colors and printings ............- und. . 20cents......... „ +50 per cent. 
ani . 


sand fps printed in eight or more colors, but not printad i wh orin 
in me 
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Comparison of Dingley and Payne acts—Continued. 


Per cent increase (+), de- 
Classification. . 5 . ) 


print pound.. 
Lal eee tape , printed in whole or in 2 pound.. 
Printed metal 


yy pers 8 leaf pound. 
Nude B , and bands not exceeding ten . Eg Aree 
sions, if emboaned x dioont: (bronze prin to be ted as two colors) 
n colors counted as 
1! pert io maocal toad per pound..! 20 cents 
EE OÈ MOLA CONOR, DOE ⅛˙ PENDAN . — 
per z 


— “per pound. 
Ae oihar ailal KE ORONS Toa EAE errean ack ar 
twenty- Cr amass esen POU COM, EEE A A e E A S 


or decorated A ETS 
Booklets, per pound. 
lithographed 
All me articles than those hereinbefore specifically provided for 


Nate exceeding eight one-thousandths of one inch in thickness. per pie ra DN E rY, 
Exceeding eight and not exceed: twenty one-thousandths of one 
—— and less than thirty-five square inches cutting size in dimen- 
WD ao anA ASAAN RO ANCA SAAANA TASA EASA RAA RSA per pound. 5 cents Sh cents 
1 1 e eight and hot dresden per pound. 5 
exceeding e and not exceeding one-thou- 8 
aude of one inch in th loknan = Sy 


bossed. 
rty-five square inches es = in weaned 
Either die cut or embossed. . 
Both die cut and embossed.. 
Exceeding twenty one-thousandi 2 50 X pee 
boards or press paper. a cen und or over 
Wrapping paper not Spall provided for in N — ad 
Paper not specially provided for in this section. ad valorem.. 
Views of an eigenen scene, building, — or Aipa in the United ge on 
ee wee ides yrd eiat printed or produced, including those 
223 n or photo-gelatin process (ex- 
cept a — canons occupying -five ire auare inches or less of surface per view, 
bound or unbound, or in any other form 


Not thinner than eight one-thousandths of one inch 25 per cent ad valorem...! 15 cents 5 +25 | Increase. 
per cent ad valorem. 
Thinner than eight one-thousandths of one inen. A $2 F Comparison im ticab 
433 | Bombs, mpegs Roman candles, and fireworks of all descripti y i ss . aü 
rovided for in . t on all the foregoing to tw cover- 3 T 
—— m an A pocng ma e per pound. 8 cents D 50 per cent. 
439 | Man . A ODAO = 
for use as material, er alter tanita F 20 per cent ad valorem...) 35 per cent ad valorem. .. +75 per cent ad valorem. 
Articles of wearing apparel of gia hori partly or whally 1 
composed of, or of which fur is the component material of chief value, 
„ . . 35 per ont 50 per ent. +43 per cent. 
462 | Woven fabrics composed wholly or in chief value of asbestos........ ad valorem..| 25 per ent 40 per cent +60 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1909 (H. R. 1438) WITH THE DINGLEY TARIFF LAW, SHOWING THE VALUE OF IMPORTS AND DUTIES COLLECTED 
AS REPORTED FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1907, COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED DUTIES UNDER THE ACT OF 1909 AS AGREED TO BY THE COM- 
MITTEE OF CONFERENCE, GROUPED TO SHOW SEPARATELY THE VALUE OF IMPORTS ON WHICH THE DUTIES ARE UNCHANGED, INCREASED, OR 
DECREASED, AND THE PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, BASED UPON THE STATEMENT PREPARED BY THE FINANCE COMMITTER OF THE 
SENATE ESTIMATING REVENUES OF THE CONFERENCE BILL, EXCEPT AS TO PARAGRAPHS 184, 193, AND 381. 


{Prepared by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor.] 


DEPARTMENT OF 3 AND LABOR, 
Washington (Wednesda ware Aged STATISTICS, 5, 
Hon. Ronert M. LA FOLLETT: UA p. m.), August 4, 1909 

United States —— "Washington, D. C. 
Sin: I return you herewith your tariff statement, which has been looked over in accordance with your uest. T 
our estimate and that of the Senate Finance Committee haye been noted thereon, 7 ~ We 
Yours, very truly, 
O. P. AUSTIN, 
(One inclosure.) Chief of Bureau. 
ScHEDULE A. 


Chemicals, oils, and paints. 
[All ad valorem percentages are based on dutiable values. n. e. not enumerated in the tariff. (L) Classed as Luxuries, articles of voluntary use.] 


Classification of t law (Act of 
1 


P 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 125 as re- 


of by Committee on 
1909. the United States Senate. 
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Chemicals, oils, and paints—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- ee ee ype law (Act of 
1897). 
Revenue under— Per | Revenue under— 
ne eee Con-| Value ot | Revenue | Value of Value of | cent 
1000. to the United States Senate. under 


Present 
law. bill. 


1 | Acids—Continned. 
containi: 


ts. 
Ammonia, phosphate of 
Antimony, salts of- 


CGS = 
of. 00) } 
reward A. 25..00) 25. 00) 


ap a A P. et. P. et. 
F sv Tantum of clumina... Maen usalesiueslencsakewaccnlteudesesasual onsets c ß A A 8 27 


Alum, alum cake, patent alum, sul- 
phate ol alumina, and aluminous 
— Sna alum in 


patent alu: 
alumina,and aluminous 


eee less than fifteen 
m of alu arip 23 — 
Mone per cent- 


Centum of alumina, gh a 
5 jor Ss per centum 


— 
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Chemicals, oils, and paints—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
= 9 — pag 42 g Parsun Value of | Per i 
the United States Senate. 5 f present — A 


per 
cent of a eae ena 
per cen 


taining more than 
of bitartrate of potash 
Tartrate of soda,or potassa,or Ro- 
chelle = 


Cream of tartar paten 
Bidcking of all kinds, . all creams 
cleaning or 


1 
Blue vitriol, or sulphate 8 58 8.47 4.24 
Bone char, suitable for use in l- 


ntaining 
cent of anhydrous 825 31. 47 20. 
more than cen 
5 boracic arid. 


98,000 "10384. 78 
00 5 
Collodion, and articles of w. f $ 
lodion or any compound of 
pyroxylin is the et 
mai of chief val 
3 and all compounds of 


9.01 412. 69 . 
85) 293,045.33) 330,504. 98 


Drugs, such as ber- 
ie 3 buds, bulbs, bulb- 
ous roots, excrescences, nutgalls, 


. grinding, 
or other process o of manufacture. . II. 66) 11. 


Ethyl chloride 
5 eae not specifically provided 


Chlorophyll 

Extract of quebracho. 
Extract of hemlock bark. 
Extract of sumac 

Cutch 
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Chemicals, oils, and paints Continued. 


Duty increased, 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
by „5 
the United States Senate. 


poun 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 35 cents per pound 
Valued above 35 cents per pound. 
Fish elas ta and ed 
ue or prepari 
bladders and fish sounds: 
Valued not above 10 cents per 


Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 35cents per 


w 
> 


$ ` 49. Sea 
a 8| 23. 3 $13.75 
Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, 
or other forms, n. 6| 22. 17, 318. 47 
L) Chicle.. * E 


RE BENS B R 


os — Meisel 
ic 
5 


2,724, 108.80 1, 194, 
562,926.39] 294, 


6,821.34 3,410.6? 


e 
cent and oy K 
„ 
00 0 3 
sulphate — 90 
All alkaloids and salts of opium. .| 49. 
Cocaine 


, 400, 400. 00| 100.00} 911, 494. 13 Prohibited 
— 4 act Feb.9, 
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Chemicals, oils, and peints—Continued. 


39,445.00) 15, 376. 9 


71, 804. 00 31, 814. 0 


29, 210. 00 % 7, 202. 50 


ä —ͤ— UU— — 4 — —äPẽ ＋— —j— — 


Ocher and ochery earths, u. s. p. f.: 
beet ede washed 


pulverized 
Powdered pi 
Ground in oll or water. 
mineral 


Based slats waka wilh varnishes.|__....|...---|..--- PE . PA 
Vermilion red, and other colors: 
Con qui 


3) 20.53 


ment containing , dry aod pig 
pulp, and ground or mixed with 
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Chemicals, oils, and paints Continued. 


Para- Classification vi 8 law (Act ot vi 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Con- 
of ported by Committee on Finance Pres- for. 
1909. to the United States Senate. ent | once 


Potash: 
60 Bichromate and chromate ol. 
61 Caustic, or hydrate of, refined, in 
PEE eh * o 
62 N ſodide, and iodate of. 11. 
z Passate op aer renad 9. 
te o! — 


No 2. 27 214, 642.71 a OTETO LLT ebe bee eee 


On which the specific duty does 
not amount to 25 per cent 25. 00 25. SUISSE een , b 
8 and ort mercurial me- 
35. 21, 352. 35) 


eee t ENA LER E TE AA EEEN ES N 
Plasters 
court-plaster....:.....--....---- hh ↄ ů TA E A 3,314 2,307. 13 


e ccaceseceees ss 888.884 6. 41| $510, 695. 57 $543, 8. 222. 44 :. 


68 Santoni, and all salts of, contain- 


ing 80 per cent or over of santonin. 8, 233. 19 4, 116. 59 


Drs 0 . — 

— hEr ol keller, l —.— 
— or medicated. 46. 

All other, n. s. p. k eme R E OE i ETA A E ENSS EENIA EESE AIA KI KIO 


Soda: 
70 Bicarbonate of, or supercarbon- 
ate of, or salératus, and other 
alkalies 


containing "30 per cent 
or more of bicarbonate of soda. 16.67 1,020. 30 850. 23 
71 Bichromate and chromate o 12. 50 139. 38 121. 96 
72 Crystal carbonate of, or concen- 
trated soda crystals, or mono- 
tarate, or sesquicarbonate of. 16.67 
EATA . EE BEOS 25. 00) 
78 H date of, or caustic..........- 33. 33) 
A TTT 50. 36) 40. 20. 00 
Yellow prussiate o. 2.14 
Hyposulphite ok 32. 25. 00 
Bubp Sones E R 25. 00 
74 * = tals, concen- ue 
75 soda as ash 33. 33 
20. 00 
76 
25. 00 
7 supine of: 
—ę— “. eee eee 20. 
Salt ane or niter cake 20. 
Moss: 
Sea . 
Prepared moss 
Moss 3 eel grass, and 
8 if FEES or 
79 


anuiactures of, or of which 
mge is thecomponent mate- 
of chief value, n. s. p. f. 
—— or strychnine, an ‘salts 


Sumac, groun 
anillin 


o2 28 
mn 
Eo 
es 
= 
S 


5 „380, 332. 00) 40 1,770,425.15 2, 558,150.48 4, 831, 501. sj 


7, 696, 971. 41) 4,863,730.38| 44.49) 


79. 03 1,632, 318.80 342, 310. 63 
7, 7 03 1,632, 80) 


— 
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SCHEDULE B. 
Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 


Equivalent Duty unchanged. Dui 
lad valorems . ity increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- | Classification * law (Act of ty 
Ket Italies indicate H. R Con- Revenue under— Per Revenue under— 
of ported by y Cormmntteee t on Finance | Pres- fer- | Value of impor — Percent Valueof | cent 
1909. the United States Senate. ent | ence eg te imports, of 
Jaw. | pin. 1807. prese —.— Paes Conference} 1907. de- | Present |Conference 
law. 


bill. crease law. 


8⁴ 
. pe rirec[tttetdeeneanenerestlaccaseranaelsenneacsnnsfucesnrnn[eene 
vi fied, ornamented, or deco- 
a ERE TTT 25.00) 25. 00 
Glazed, enameled, ted, vitri-. 
— nene, x . ETT DEE 


17,866.00, 7, 674. 0 


ers’ 
Keene's cement, or other cement 
which g) by 3 
Pumice 


. 34) 36.3 434, 412. 00 
. 24 110, 714. 00 


91 


manufactures of m ayas 
Earthenware; 


not 
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Earths, earthenware, and glassicare—Continued. 


Classification of —— law (Act of 
1897). 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of by „ 
1909. the United States Senate. 


93 (L) pama Bangg 


wise 
94 | (L) —.— taro sith 0 8 without 


5 


L) All 993 
s ) Ail other ohi earthen, an, 
d crockery 


ordecorated 
(L) Painted, ones stained, en- 
ameled $ or 
a ma TE senator orna- 


mented 
95 | Articles and wares composed 
. 
mineral su 


youn, t speciali 
or car no’ ro- 
vided for: 7785 
Not decorated. — 
(L) Decorated. 
96 as retorts 
Carbons or electric lighting. 
r iclighting........ 
Wilter taDOR. . .s.0<5-<sasens-2sce- 
Porouscarbon pots for electric bat- 
teries, without metallic connec- 


siding uot 2 more — . — i pint 
rand not less ante = E 


= ee pintes 
Heid ner more nan! pint 

and less than — — 
88 pint 


Our: pa og oye | 


Hı ooe mern n Lp 
0 
Pand noties than ate 
Other en — 


a Value of bottles is returned with value of the contents. 
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Earths, earthenware, and glassware—Continued. 


8 Equivalent] W Duty 4 . 
a Classification of 5 (Act of — * 
graph 1897). 


1 Italics indicate H. R. rag as re- 
by Committee on Finance | Pres- 
1000 the United States Senate. 7 


2 
eae Pt 
P. ct. 
eee ei nae 56. 93) 
9 ——U—U— — 2222 . 
35353 N AEE 40. 


ornamented, 

und — such grinding’ 

necessary for fitting 
— and 5 of whieh 
= o component ma- 
a of chief valuc. ... 
( wn glassw WOO e e EET 
i Paste. anatre Of n. S. P. . 
— crown, and common win- 


60. 00) 1, 742, 333. 07 1, 045, 399. 86 
60. 00 a 146, 345. 01|.. 


un 

wee 35 

Above 10 by 15 inches and not 
6by24inches......- 


inches 74.32) 111, 100 1 
not 


| 
4.00 $26, 969. 76 $25, 797. 15 
3.70 23,023. 51 22,170.77 


3.23 8, 398 50 8,127. 
28 80 % 31.74 


100 


unsil 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 
Above 16 by 24 A Epe grn 
ceeding 24 


101 | Plate glass, fluted, rolled, ribbed, 


excess of 1 pound per square 
{oot dutiable at — ig rates): 

Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 

Above de Ki apa not ex- 
ceeding 24 by 30 inches 


(L) Piate glass, 3 rolled, rib- 


smoothed or rough, ground, 


8 vn 


00 sh Wen 2188. 


102 (L. Fiato glass, cast, fin- 1,393.87 
) 8 


ee 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 
Above 16 by 24 Iaoa ad notex- 
24 by 30 inches 


103 | (L) Plate cast, polished 
* ae » Po , Sil- 


ZN inches 
Above e not ex- 


y 7 
Above 2 by 6i S = EereeR Si speolsn i waaenai Pagea sananenae asia son 17173700 1 21 ——— 22 3*24311· 771712 


a With manufactures of glass, paragraph 107. 


XLIVY——314 
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Earths, carihenware, and glassware—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 
Para- sco ees"? E cat ert 
gra; 1897). 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
of ported by Committee on Finance | Pres- 
1909. the United States Senate. 


104 W polished, sil- 


Plate glass, cast, polished, un- 
a) silvered, when heat ground, 
0 fros ed, 


rated: 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches. . . 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not 
24 by 30 inches. 


exceeding 
Above 24 by 60 inches 86. 
Cylinder, crown, and common 
ow 


ornamented or : 
Not exceeding 10 by 15 inches... 
Above 10 by 15 inches and not 
exceeding 16 by 24 inches 


4,592. 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not 
by 30 inc! 


8, 907. 
: 1,174.29 
exceeding 30 b; 9 8 é 5 922. 13 
13,574.76 


—[— 


mented or decorated: 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not 
exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not 
exceeding 24 by 60 inches...... 5 ‘s 
Above 24 by 60 inches 44 35. 560 


ornamented or decorated: 
Not exceeding 16 by 24 inches... 
ä and not 


exceeding 24 by 
Above 24 by 30 inches and not 
24 by 60 


— 
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Earths, earthenware, and glass ware Continued. 


eee Classification 4 8 law (Act of 


108 | (L; d fleld „ tele- 
Gy Cres an glasses. 


r y y ẽ E NS 


paste, or of which glass or 
shall be the component ma! 


of chief value, not specially pro- 
CCC 


arble: 
In bloek, rough or squared only. 42. 
Sawed or — ver 2 inches 

in thickness 


thickness . 8.5 44 12 4 4 q .. 4 4 „ 
ä tlles con 
not n 4 superfici 
Not more than 1 inch in thick- 
ness— 


a ERT E E AA 52. 
More than 14 inches and not 
mo 0 2 inches thick— 


Breccia 
Mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or 
stone, not exceeding 2 
in size: 


Attached to ther 
paper or o ma- 
nt, Pe ae reae olen Prk EON rR. BEE oe 
gerr eter 
, man ures of, not spe- 
ort vided or 


888 
888 


88888 
z 
k 
EY 
Be 
To 
ay. 


8888 
S 8 8888 


mo’ om ol mar- 

ble, onyx, alabaster, ete......... 50. 
113 urrs „ mani or 

bound up into millstoness 15. 


114 | Freestone, sandstone, limestone, 


115 | Grindstones, finished or u 

116 | Slates, slate chimney p man- 
tels, slabs for tables, and all other 
manufactures of slate...........- 


| 775,504.11 


281,010, 769.85 


777,714. 57 857 br 23. 
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SCHEDULR C. 


Metals, and manufactures of. 


Duty increased. 


graph 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. rs | Revenue under— 
of ported by Value of Per cent 

1909. tes Senate. im of 


increase. Present | Conference 
law. 


117 | Iron ore, including manganiferous 
fron ore and manganiferous sil- 
ver ore, and the dross or residu- 


eisen 

ther (except ferrosilicon)... . 
Scrap i iron and steel, waste or ref- 

pm xy t only to be 5 


— AA hae aed 

seer or hammered, compris- 
g— 

Flats not less than 1 inch wide 


119 


120 Bars or shapes of rolled or ham- 
mered iron, n. 8. p. f., and 
round iron, in coils or rods, less 
than 2 1 ogre in diameter. . 

Slabs, loops, or other 
forms less fir finished than fron in 
than 


33. 33| 442, 519. 22) 295, 012. 80 


polished 
and not above 4 cents per 


ined iron and steel, n.s. P. f. a 
But not machined, „tooled, or other- 
por advanced in condition by 
any process or operation subse- 

to the orging process. 
Fi 224 05 l, of iron 
steel, or of combined iron 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Equivalent 
ad valorems. 


Italics ee ner H. R. 1 as re- 
Ethe Uasted Btates Senate. 


Conference 
bill. 


than No. 10 and not 

thinner than No. 20 wire Fong 5 
Bands or strips of steel, suitable 

making band saws:¢ 


125 3 
5 yor 
ufactured into 


or not coated wih 


2,150. 46 


107.64 

Rail fish plat lice bars, : 15,333, 24 
os plates or splice 

of fron F . 2 2,292. 29 


127 Sheets of iron or steel, 8 
black, and skelp fron or steel 
yalued at 3 cents per pound or 


Thinner than No. 10 and not 


oer 8 5 
Sn ‘than ie. 10 wire 
wos eee Ss 8 355. 63 
er than No. 10 and not 
than No. 2 245.33 
Thinner than No. 20 wire gau 302. 20 
Sheets or eee 
F 
known as — 


tin plates, 
plates, and taggers tin) 
vanized or coated with 8 or 
spol , or other metals, or any 
oy of theso metals: 
No. 10 and not 
. 20 wire 


ized or Coated Wi wi 
e e those e -] PE $B DE OO EA A AEE EEN KEEA EREA PNE 1, 199. 29 


129 Sheet iron or sheet stech, polished, aone 
es e v —— 3 


5 by any Gia mate- 
Thinner than No. Ph and not 


a Not enumerated in Senate bill. d Estimated. 
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Metals, and manufactures - Continued. 


P. Classification of t law (Act of 
h 1997). $ 


o 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of rted by Ciia a tees 

1909. the United States Senate. 


— 


E 


or „or Iron, or 


metals are a component part, 
by the dipping or any other 
and mercially 


Valued 1 cent per pound or less.. 31.28) 31. 
Valued above 1. pent and not veen Peg 


above 2,4, cents per anaes 33.79 14.28) 5,680. 74 4,869, 20 
Valued above 2,4, cents and not 
above 3 cents pound....... 82.65 11.11 24,350.06) 21,644. 40 
Valued above 3 cents and not 
above 4 cents per pound 34.07) 31.24 8.33) 13, 489.61 12,365.46 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per . 22.95) 21. 18 7.60 48,021. 10 44, 327. 23 
K. — 5 toe anes — KET 255 5.00 260, 007. 74 247,092. 88 
cents per pound...... 21.47 20. 40 „ „007. „092. 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound 21.10 4.17 13,190.81) 12,641. 10 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
above 16 cents per pound...... 3.57 7,764.69 7,487.39 
Valued above 16 cents per pound. . 
Valued above 16 cents and not 


40 per 

Sheets and plates not ly ro- 
vided ſor and saw 0 
wholly or y manufac- 
tured: 


Valued 1 cent und or less. 00. 00 60. qi es See Reel EEE ß Renee Se 
Valued } cent tag co aly a A EE 


ESAN above 
Valicd above 
above 
above 3 cents 
Valued above 
alent aoe Teds and it 
cents and no 
8 — AEN 14,795.61 
cents and noi 
above 10 cents per pound. 9,269. 66 8,806.18 
Valued above 10 cents and not 
above 13 cents per pound 855.06 819. 44 


a Estimated. ò House classification shows 5% instead of } cent. 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Equivalent 
Para-| Classification of t law (Act of ö 
graph 1997). 
Act Jauo i 4 Cor H. R. 1438. 
of Financo Pres- 


poraa Committee on 
1909. the United States Senate. — = 


Sheetsand sete stn ro 
videdforand sawp J cteel 
Sete Ee bor partial “ie manufac- 
tured—Contin 
Valued above a omits end Dat P. et. P. et. 
Valued above 16 cents per pound: | 10.88 20.00 
al cen! -| 10.95) 20.00) 
Valued above 10 erate and not 


Sheets and Beets n. 8. 1 55 ponmi 
saw pl of steel, wholly or 
partially man anufactured, cold 
rolled, 3 only, not pol- 


feces above 17% cents 8 Sons not 
above 250 cen und.. 
Valued Gere 3 Rents and not 


above 10 cents pound 

Kona soora ere — not 

above 13 cen Pound 

1 ppb 18 cents non deny 

above 16 cen pound 
Valued above 188 pound. 22. 
132 | Steel wool or steel Sharing 
133 5 shot, and sand iy of iron 
‘steel that can be used only as 


5 

134 | Wirerods: Rivet, screw, fence, and 
other iron or steel wire rods, 
whether round, oval, flat, 
square, or in any other ‘shape, 
and nail rods in coils or other- 
wise, not smaller than No. 6 
wire gauge: 


manufactured— % 
Valued 4cents or less perpound. 21. 17 
Manufactures of— 

va over 4 cents per 


gauge 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire 
WRIA. preci IS san 43. 98 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge. 55. 16 
All Det more than 4 cents per 


duty is less than 35 
Manufactures of— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 


gauge 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 

smaller than No. 16 wire 
etait than Nocie wise guage 1 2 
All valued more thea conte, d 


ened, tempered, e ete.— 
Man ufactures of 
Smaller than No. 13 and not 
3 than No. 16 wire 


Provided t that no article made 
from or composed of wire shall 
055 a less fate of duty than 
0 per cent. 
Ifat, bonnet, crinoline, corset, nee- 

dle, piano, clock, and watch 
wire, ‘and all wire n, S. p. I., val- 
ued more than 4 cents per 
STC 45. ; 15. 39,320. 05 69,471. 15 


S 27 4 3 


Aver 5 A A 123.77 


3 8 . 
Brass wire, manufactures of.. 46. 54| 40. 00 622 i N 982 15 
Copper wire, manufactures of. 53. 5 99327 8 6021 20 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


18. law (Act of 


Act | Italics eee H. R. 8 as re- 
by Committee on 


Corset clasps, steels, an 
ieee steels Sad, sheet Steel in 
twenty-five one-thou- 
— clan Ash thick or this 
— 5 whether uncovered or cov- 


other material 
— (manufactures o) 
cold rolled, etc., blued, 


oes 


drawn 
trough ge Aip or rolls, and all wire 
of iron, steel, or other 


with cotton, silk, or other material 
and all wire not specially provided 


wire of iron or steel, coated with 
zine or tin or any other metal: 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 
Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge..| 12.80 38.00... 788 00 171 163) 8332.57 500335 5 ‘ : 
C1111 re Moai an Realm Ci barges Mi aay Il ait a hoia (i biien EE a seat ret iaa 


Sinaller than No. 16 wire gauge. 34.74 40. 
All valued more than 4 cents 


per pound 
Wire rope and wire strand (wire ca- 


Mads of tron or ate wis 
N smaller than No. 13 wire 
o ar, 55.71) 49. x y 365. 48 


. e Se. eee eee eee eee 1,139. 10 

Smaller than No. E S ORG BH. T ARE E VA AEE KEEN HENE PARA PEN 406. 

All valued more than 4 „ . 87 
o r / / ETAST EEEN AE SA N PAS E NS 10,447.34 


pie poun not specially pro- E 
.../ AE E A K E E NA PEETA 
Made of iron or steel wire, cold 11,201. 66 


with zinc or tin or any other 
metal— 
Not smaller than No. 13 wire 


8 than No. 16 wire 
N r Giqpe esses e K 607. 59 551. 32 

smaller thai No. 16 wire 63. 51 E8. 
All valued more than rye . „ 2,973.18 
3,585. 41 


812.94 


made; die blocks or blanks; 
billets and bars and ta; or 


cold hammered, or polished in 


any way: 
Valued above l6cents per pound. 19. 
Gold rolled, cold} 7a Mags Vad Garon ay onsen (edicts (MER escasa GO ae ai ead NE A] Neh brig Un en eee 
blued. 3 8 z 
or y any process to 
2 ected surface finish, 
or polish, better than the grade 
of cold-rolled smoothed only 
Valued above 16 cents per 
DOU ( 18.20 20. 50. ——g—244.4.——— e T E . 
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140 
14¹ 


142 


143 


144 


145 


147 Cb 0d vessels, plates, stove 


148 
149 


5 c ee of a law (Act 


Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Steel ts, cogged ingots, blooms, 
and slabs, OLOO 
Galvanized or coated with zinc, 


above locents pound 
ge and r not agi pro- 
lates of 
ph og wholl pennies y manu- 
factured,co d rolled coid ham- 
mered, blued „brightened tem- 
bya =) 
cess to such fected 


8 ‘of cold rolled, smoothed 
hereinbefore provided for: 
valusd above 2,4, cents and not 
above 3 cents pound 
Valued above 3 cents and not 
above 4 cents per pound 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound.. 

Valued above 7 cents and 

above 10 cents per po 
Valued above 10 cents ret not 
above 13 cents per pound 
Valued above 13 cents and not 
Valued above ON per pound: 

above 16 cents per 

Steel circular saw plates— 
Valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound 
veces aoe 8 cents and not 
above 10 cen pound 
Valued above 10 cen and not 
above 13 cents per pound 


S Bere $131.78 


5 cles, and parts of. 
¢ À Cyes pe s and motor 
pce and parts of any of the fore- 
g including 3 51 aries, and 
eae 1 is bars ada o]ancnaslocnncs[ocsscces „„ E TEE RESE TEE 177... ß ̃ A TTA 
or Sa for axles, oi 

iron or steel, thout reference to 
the stage or state of manufacture, 
valued at not more than 6 cents 
4 par pount „oc 
smiths’), track tools, wedges, and 
crow bars, of iron or Steel 
Bolts, with or without threads or 
nuts, or bolt blanks, and ſinished 
hinges or hinged blanks, of iron 


Pik A e ee e e 
respond fitted to and attached 
„ 

ercof at the time of importation: 
— os with ee eee or 


Mam actured with — eae or 
. ee pried 


233 fl face, toa face, 


pl lates, andirons, sadirons, tail- 
ors’ irons, hatters’ irons, and 
castings of iron, not specially 

rovided for........---..s02- 
* more than 2 cents 


Valued at mare nen — — ner „ Gͤ—ꝗ—vYů—ẽęä³˙ꝑꝗ ne. —U— 3 ˙—˙* — —4 —— 


e . eistiron 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


graph 
— Italics Indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 

by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


Not less than 3 inch in diameter. S. 21 07. S 4 . 4 
Less than 1 and not less 
in diameter 


diameter 
Less than three-eighths and not 
less than one-fourth inen . 
7 5 than one-fourth inch in diam- 


Cylindrical or or tubular tanks or ves- 
seis, for holding gas, L sors Bee 
she material, hee f 


W indrical furnaces e 
e, sed metal, and 


corrugated, or otherwise 
reinforced again collapsing pres- 


Tubes and tubing, for cycles. Leas 
, finished, not specially pro- 
vided for . é pease 


dozen. 
Valued more than 40 cents and 
not exceeding 50 cents per 


Provided, That blades, handles, 
or other parts of any of the fore- 
knives or erasers shall be 


le at not less than the 
rate herein imposed u 
knives and erasers valued at 
more than 50 cents per dozen 
. 


dozen. 
Razors and razor blades, finished 
or 
Valued less than $1.50 per 
dozen. 


.| $141, 607. 7% 67.83) 379,904. 


296, 315. 68.43, 162,534. 
95,981.16] 28.40 54,224. 


Razors, fi 
Valued at less than $1 per dozen. 
Valued at $1 and less $1.50 


er dozen, 
Glued at $1.50 and tess than 82 
dozen 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


75 Classification 1 law (Act of 855 yal 
graph, ). 


Act | Italics A r Conn R. 1438, as 


of Committes on Finance Pres- 
1909. the United States Senate, ent 
law. 
An; — oregoing 8 or 
Yy 5 Jor goi. tine 


Provided, I Phat blades 
and a Eabar ron razoré shalt pay pay 
no less “duty than that impos 
on finished razors valued 2 $2 
per dozen: Provided further, 
That all the eager pak anny in 
this have the 
name of 3 and bencuth 
of origin die sunk conspicuously 
of or e sunk conspicuously 
oasis on the shank or 
— of cach and erery blade. 
pornas and shears, and blades 
r, finished or unfinished— 
V. 6 P. et. 


dozen 
Vained mor more than 50 cents and 
pa more than $1.75 per 


side arms (bayoncts) 35. 


fruit,” and cheese ves, 
ſorks, and steels, finished or 
unfinished 


With handles of mother-of- 
Maxed Pepe or ae (silver, 


handles of hard ru 
solid —— ee or any 


— sees ais, F 
t handles 4 

\ on which ordinary duty 
{ * would not amount to 45 per 
Butchers’, hunting, plumbers’, 
‘ters’, B roseg artists’ 


W 
With handles ot hard rubber, 
Ps 1 — N or any 


terial 
Any knives, forks, or steels, im- 
handles 
Other, on which ordinary duty 


155 Files, file blanks, rasps, and floats 
of all cuts and kinds 
z inches in length and under 81. 29 67. 7: 
ver 23 and not over 44 Inches 


Over 4) an 

7inches in ingih and over 
~ Muskets, un 3 
157 shotguns 


Vanes nak oro tien sess: 50. 7! 
Valued more than $5 and not 2 


more than 810 enc g.. 67. a 
1 45. 56| 45. 
Shotguns, single-barreled, 
breech-l or parts of, not 
specially provided for........ 52. 49| 52. 49) 
s ible = 
reech-loading shotguns and 
rifles, further ad n 
man 
onl 6 2 44.93) 44. 93 
All o . sored 
and fi for or bar- 
VC 50. 00 50. 00 
„ or 
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Metal#, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Classification of present lew (Act of | 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
ported Py on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


© cies of on, ‘sea, ox other 


p steel, or other 
. — enameled or glazed with | P. ct. P. ct. 
55 A 40. 00 40. 00 

and tacks: 
— wie ope Pa 
Nall, horseshoe, toby anà ai a * 
barn t — vided for 25.69) 17. 

noi A 69 10 

cols, col parts here, 


or st 
Not less than 1 inch in 


SS es duns ie Sd 41.90) 41.90 
Crochet and tape needles, knit- 

eae 7 

cially provided for, and bod- 


unless having an eye and fitted and 
used for ca — lead. Needle 
books furnished 


material 
eat ee 
l baits, enelled 
fy arial balts, 


—— 2 ũ— —f 81, 178. 


——— 22 —ũ—B a 2 —— ———— ũ4.x „„ „„ —— . ase 


a This paragraph stricken out in Senate bill. 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
Para- Classification A 5 law (Act of 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
eee e 


Con- Revenue under Per Revenue under 
the United States Senate. 


fer- | Value ot | Revenue —— — et ny 


d Sor.” (present law, 


Aluminum: 
In crude form (aluminum scrap), 
and alloys of any kind in w 
aluminum is component P. et. P. ct. 
material of chief value 39. 98| 34. 


Antimony, as lus 
Antimony ore, and matte con- 
taining antimony (or antimony 


(LJ Argentine, alba albata, or German 
ver, unmanufactured.......... 
(L) Bronze powder (brocades, flit- 
ters, and metallies )) 
Val 3 at not over 20 cents per 
Valued at over 20 cents per pound.|_.....|...... 
(L) Bronze, or Dutch metal, ta leaf, 
in packs of 100 leaves 
Aluminum, in leaf, in packs of 100 
ves 


copper boti: cc 
Sheathing, or beer metal, of 
which cop coppers the component 
material ofchief value, and not 
tres — 5 or in part of 

L) Gold les 3 500 leaves. 
A ‘rate poy peinp to leaf not 
Teber e duties A 

by 83 Oe ictal duties in 
same proportion shall be as- 
ore peo toes ti in size said 


talent. 
a Silver leaf, in packs of 500 


tinsel wire, or Jahn......... 
(L) Laces, embroideries, ` braids, 


wrappings an 


Lead, and manufactures of: 
Lead-bearing ore of all kinds 
lead contents). 


state, n. s. p. f. . . ( ͤ y meen epee ae 
Gas mantles N. 0 35, 7700 100.00) 77658. 40 14, 150.85 
nnn , ↄ O 240, 128. 00 60. 00 
i 


Ferrosilicon 
Chrome or chromium metal, ferro- 


chrome or ede idane ed 
8 15 


. at £200 per ton or less 

Valued at more than $200 
Ferrosilicon containin more 
than 15 per cent of silicon 


a Estimated, > Admitted practically free by court doeii under present law. 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Para- Classification of t law (Act of 
5 185. 


erap 

o 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
f 2 


0 pes by Committee on 
1909. o the United States Senate. 


185 | Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any 
kind in which nickel is the mate- 
rial of chief value, in pigs, ingots, 
bars, rods, plates, 

—.— or sheets, but not 


186 Pens, metallic, except gold pens. ..| 47. 

Do.withniband barrel in one piece. 

187 Renee es and penholders, or 
0 


Provided that and penholders 
shall be pr ace for duty sepa- 


rately. 
188 | Pins, solid heads, without orna- 
mentation, including hair, safety, 
bonnet, and shawl pins, com- 


ones „c 4„„%)ê 8 LE LEETE ETT —— 22 A—ů——e? eee. „„ ⅛ -a ͤ = PETTEE eee 
With heads in imitation 
or ornamented. „ 


4 or corals if ee A 
N foregoing articles 
wade 4100 or in part 


189 | Qu Vil... seescccscecesannnpes 8 5 4 eee... .be 


27, O61, BB) eee bee ee ebe 


more than 11 jewels 
(L) Having more 1 | 

not more than 15jewels........| 47.81| 58. 7/7 5 108, 265. 70 c 
(L) Having more 15 and 


china, porcelain, t $ 

or CPP [(K „ stsl 
e Jewels for use in the manufacture | 

of watches or clocks............. 10, 00 10. 


a Estimated. > Zine contents estimated at 30 per cent and at 1 cent per pound. 
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Metals, and manufactures of—Continued. 
| Equivalent Duty unchanged Duty increased D 
alorems.| js á uty decreased. 
Classification of * law (Act ol par 
1 


Con Revenue under— 
Italics indicate H. R. — — Te- Pres- Value of Revenue Value of Pent 


y Committee inance fer- 
1 —— — 1 „ 


nettings 
Lev h N lace machines, 
2 machine for mak on 
ee 
eevee 1.4010 
all’ Lover or 


1160, . 
prier in fg fdin shall be ad 


4 Duty decreased. 
Classification 1 law (Act of 
graph ). 
Act | Italles indicate H. R. 1438; as re- Per | Revenue under— 
by Committee on cent 
1909. the United States Senate. 
—— 
Round. used for spars and in P. ct. igs 
building whar ves b. 04 2. $652.75 
Hewn, squared, or sided, not less i 
than § es square . i 265. 
201 | Lumber: square 50. 00 2, 531. 24) 1, 265. 62 
Boards, planks, deals, and other 
sawed lumber of whitewood, 
Not planed or wr intshed 2 5,888.84 
Planed or finished on two sides. 17. 1, 309.11 
Planed on one side and tongued 
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Wood, and manufactures of—Continued. 


A Classification bod 8 law (Act of 
870 ) 


Act Italics queens H. R. 
ried iieo on Finance 


of po 
to the Diiw Sta States Senate 


Lumber—Continued. 


8 not specially pro- 

Not planed or finished i 5081,71 

Planed or 8 8 TT.. BSET ESR ole ae k 30. 1 3.825 38 
laned or finished on 17. FFT 5 X ; 

Planed or finished on three 2.88.8 5,555. 60 
planog ois i 115 adi ou four sides, 258.01 2.70 
Pians ne eae ides. 61 177.79 
at 160 ee iy JJ ĩͤͤo— d ᷣ AA ˙ AA $ 3 15,927.97 10,618.64 
2 K % x ` „141. 2, 131. 44 


oar, and heading blocks, all 
like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn, 


125,505.23 12, 
145,147.57 14,514 78 J... 


81 88888 


8 ß SSS 


S 


8 
s 


fruit, shad shaddocks, or pom- 
elos, exclusive a of contents: 
or a nat growth or manufac- 
S none tans koe 203,802.98} 61, 167. 88 4 
ot teenth and manufacture of 
the United States.............. = 109, 088. 16,363. 


Wood 
Skewers, butchers’ and packers’... 
Porch and window blinds, c2 
shades, or screens of bamboo, 
h straw, or com of 


is hed component mate- 
rial of chief value, n. s. p. 1. 
of wood 


eee 28 
Any wood or articles or forms of 
wood, those or in 


wood are F 

, stained, t0- 
soted, or prepared or treated for fire- 
proofing or water proo 


4,167, 111. 721,202,517. 75 2,522,267.07 68.49) 351,304.97 501,810.16, 17,701,804.54, 36.61) 2,108,016.41) 1,833,024.09 
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SCHEDULE E. 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 


—— Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- ee er at eS E Sas le Te al) 
= z Revenue under— 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- | Pres- Son i 
of by Committee on Finance t | fer 
1909. the United States Senate. law. n. Present Conference 
bill. law. bill. 
216 | S Dutch standard in T 
above No. 16, tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane „ 
concen con- 
crete and concentrated mo- 
lasses, testing by the polari- 
scope. < 
Beet— P. et. P. et. 
Not above 75 degrees 30. 12 36. 818. 4 . r 533 eee ssp anso 
Not above 88 degrees 69. 39 69. 39 F ↄ ² ² Ä˙d ⁵SMoꝛoo —U— 
Not above 94 degrees 78.26 78.26) 6, 323,215. 00/4, 948, 290.444 «OOkk vv 
Not above 95 degrees 76. 56) 76.56 149, 885. e e 
Not above 96 degrees 87. 16 87. 10 551, 424. 480, 625. 63) A SANTT Submueehceatinuducevassestaaccss 
Not above 75 degrees. 23.89 23. 89) 40, 146.60 11,742.11]. 
Not above 76 degrees. 54. 10 54. 10 62. 33. 54]. 
Not above 77 degrees. 40. 12 40. 12) 1,167. 468. 16). 
Not above 78 degrees. 8 30. 08) 30. 08 . 65 86 
Not above 79 degrees. «| 42.42) 42.42 6 
Not above 80 degrees 40.08 46. 08 
Not above 81 degrees 107. 40 107. 40 
Not above 82 degrees 25. 45| 25. 45) 
Not above 83 degrees........ 91. 08| 91.08 
Not above 84 degrees 27. 30 27.36 
Not above 85 degrees 30.34 30. 34) 
Not above 86 degrees. --| 82. 08| 82. 08 
Not above 87 degrees. 46. 10 46. 16 
Not above 88 degrees. 81. 81| 81. 81 
Not above 89 degrees. 87. 78 87. 73 
Not above 90 degrees. 36. 50 36. 56 
Not above 91 degrees. 120. 19,120. 19 
Not above 92 degrees... 64. 90 64. 90 
Not above 94 degrees 75.33, 75. 33 
Not above 95 degrees 70. 65 70. 65 
Not above 96 degrees 90. 40 90. 46 
Not above 97 degrees 97. 64 97. 64 
Not above 98 degrees. ....... 69. 40 69. 
Above No. 16, and all sugar 
that has gone through a proc- 
ess of refining................ 
Not above 40 degrees 
Above 40 degrees and not above 
H F o. Acnctcncessaries 
} 56 degrees and above....... 
217 | Maple sugar and sirup........ 
Glucose or grape sugar 
Sugar cane.......... 2 
a 6 . 
jugar candy and confectionery, n. 
s.p. ſ., and refined when 
a colored, or adulter- 
Valued at 15 cents per pound or 


Biscuits, wafers, and similar arti- 
cles if filled with or coated with 
/ T A ⁵² ..... ET ⁵ 11 


Total, Schedule E........... 83. 74J 83. 73/21, 540, 384. 07.18, 051,340.87 ..... . .... . .. . . 


SCHEDULE F. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of. 


P Classification of t law (Act of 


gh PEF Se pes Lae 
under— 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- Revenue 
of by ttee on Hinas Pres- ci Cee ea See | 
1909. the United States Senate. 7 
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Tobacco, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Equivalent Duty unchanged. 
ad valorems, 
Classification of tl Act of 
ion 1 aw (Act 


seat ty Commnittoeos Finance Pres- Ger. Valueot | Revenue Value ot 
the United States Senate. — ence | imports, under | im: 


Tobacco, and manufactures of— 
Continued. 
All other, not special! 
ded for-.... 


Total, Schedule F...........| 87. 20| 87.20 11,559, 300. 7615, 434, 309. "EASE TR HEI aun EEIE NP, 11 Wah Se 8 


ScHEDULE G. 
Agricultural products and provisions. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
555 . 


Revenue under— 


Pres- = Value of — Value of Per cent 
ent | ence} M = fy 
bill. PUS ita i 


P. et. P. et. 
Less than 1 3— 17.00 g} $77,738.00 


228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
660 860, 370. 32 
EBM FEB, IB E E , . E E 


15.20 2,274, 397. 00) 
69) 18. 59, 706. 00 
-| 12.55) 12. 125. 50 


———.——— 


— 16.64 16. 579. 00 —— . —. 
242 28.85 28. 16,586. 10 
243 — 25.00) 25. 157, 539. 85 


20.00 20.00 282,015.17 


em —ãͤ „ e-e... 


Dairy ucts: 
Baler, and substitutes for 3 2. 50| 2. 50 116, 181. 3 28, 138. 194 ꝗ S „ E 
Cheese, and substitutes for...... 35.61! 35.611 5, 641, 166. 88 2, 009, 089. 41 e eee „eee — ———— rrr 


—— —222ů—ů2 ͥ ————— ꝙM [ G 3333323 res 
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Agricultural products and provisions—Continued. 


Act Italics 7 H. R. as re- 
5 


y Commi Pres- fer. | Valueof | Revenue 
the United States Senate. 


ent | ence | imports, under 
law. | pill. 1507. present law. 


B š 


8 


3 82 2957, 954. 58 247, 382. 18. 


milar 
dried, in packages containing 
not less than five pounds, 2 
cents per pound. 
All other, n. s. p.t. 
Fish paste or sauce. 


1,043, 441. 51 417,376. 61 
15, 588. 6,235. 42 


SEEE 28 


. ; 9,706. 00 


6. 6. 238, 232. 00 
16.51) 16.51 18, 031. 00 8 
2. 88 2.88 58. 00 1. 


258 50.18 50.18} 500, 786. 80 251, 280. 
259 51.48 51. 33,484.40 17,212. 
260 L. 
50. 00 50. 00 15, 644. 00 7, 822. 
261 a 5 --| 48.81) 48.81 914, 003. 20 446, 166. 
„n S 32. 15 32.15 185, 501. 50 
262 Pease— 
Dried B-E Polo. sc-c es es ene 
Green, in bulk, or in barrels, 
ee .- 2. 61} 12.98 . 
— ge o 19. 


71 CC mh 
3 14. 04) 14.04 


their flowers 25.00) 25. 00 1, 493, 327. 49 80 
0% N e all 3 * 

oe 5 

3 pre- 

175 or e És per cent a 


— :“ñ „4444 „ „ „ „„ ——U— ä —＋*2—ůũͤ eer ere 


piper errr etre 25.00) 25. 
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Agricultural products and provisions—Continued. 


5 
Para | Classification = as lew (Act TE 


7 | ma s m. ieg Pros ere 22 
isn. b the United States = 


Farm and field products—Cont/d. 
Seeds— 


Duty decreased. 


Per Revenue under— 
Value of | cent 
im: of 


bor de- | Present {Conference 
erease. law. bill. 


beans or seeds. 142 Da $067, 167. =e 

or 5 4 30 0 00 eE MAS emis SS . ERED pea SR „ 
Flaxseed or linseed— e eee . ES EA SEN hee 45 
Other . — 5 12.4 2 Fr 6,828. 00 DEBSAN ccc “3 
Poppy. 6. 


N ae $28,843. 50 Free, 
92. 95 51.07 27.89) $13.65 


24 RE —ꝓ•—⸗̃— —¾ 36.97 36. 97 r 2,270. 
Teazels 2.00 30. 00 9,756.00 2,926.8 
159, 


water fish, n. s. p. RR 
— salted, smoked, or 


RE 


Perri 44 mele ee :ꝑ:u % „„ 


ů—L(jI—̃4ũ4ũ“̃./õͥ0 4„%ek' eũ:ãnũ7ũò n 44„%⅜;[ktᷣ⁴ „„ 


SEBPoFSE 
SSS 


274 


Appie, eachas, quinos,» cherries,” 
. aa pears, green or ripe. 


, Edible, in their natural condi- 
tion 
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Agricultural products and provisions—Continued. 


Equivalent] Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Classification orent law (Act of 


i Per | Revenue under— 
airtel by Committee on Financo Pres- de Valueot | Revenue | Value of 


Ío the United States Senate. lence} ne . [Sone of | Present Conference 


Fruits—Continued. 

Apples, dried, desiccated, evap- 

orated or prepared in any man- 8 

ner not specially provided for.. — 

eaches, pears, and other edible 
when dried, desiccated, 


1 715,141. 47 
T # i SOLGE) = AUN SD, cores canneckspacescGnbooonuexeou salt xen 
France)..... . 8,913. 48 T / + csttey 


9＋§⁊— 25. 00 25. 00 279, 792. 00 09, 948. 000... ... l- 22 · 
-. 41. 85} 52. 31. g g:, 084,385.78 25. 00) 8482, 864. 52) 8541, 080. 65). ⁰!⁊ͥꝛꝑʒꝛ çU)K 44K 


lums, prunes, and pru 
aisins and other 


e ASAT „800 47. 80 39,995.61) 19, 118. 77 
(Oran and lemon 
s candied, or ed... 
(L) Cocoanut meat or copra, des- 
iecated, shredded, cut or simi- 


1, 163, 409. 00| 350, 999. 39). i EE 


871, 967. 55 
244, 709. 00) 


Shelled 
(L) All other, shelled or un- 
shelled, not specially provided 


Meats of all kinds, prepared. or 
reserved, no’ 
p! 85 specially pro- 


408, 172. 30 102,048. 11 4 . „r.. 


13, 702. 00 2, 965: 8B}... en 4 
201,869.00} 37, 778. 46 


granulated. 
otherwise prepared, n. 8. 


p. ..ũ.t.tmWWee. 
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Agricultural products and provisions—Continued, 


Pare br Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 


Italics natin H. R. as re- Con- 
inance | Pres- fer- 
o the United States Senate. | ent 


S. P. 
ere ont v. P. ct. P. ct. 


viua above 15 conis and not 
above 24 cents per 


cS above 15 cents and not 
above 24 cents per pound. 


348, 402. 65 100,317.12 
5, 744. 2, 872. 39 


1 
(L) 1 root and acorns, 
pe d, and articles used as 
coffee or as substitutes for coffe, 
o 8 


102, 706. 76 


15, 921. 40 


tay 205 : X 
e or British guth ae . i i 72,303.11 


‘Capsicum, howd pepper or cay- 


Total, Schedule .. 30. 1| 32. 2.17 51,457, 1294.65)15, 342,530.25) $9,949,085. 70 42. 75088. 183,333.08: .08 84,544, 188.04 1,438,395.96 28.00 521,731. 53 378, 179. 30 


Scueputs II. 
Spirts, wines, and other beverages. 


| ee Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Classification of egi t law (Act ol 
ore | 
Revenue under— 
Act Italics indicate H R. 1 as re- 
of po eai ig Finanos Paley 
1909. the Unived States Senate. avr dii Present a 
(L) ENTRE SCHEDULE. P. ct. P. et. 
Brady. b r 118.94] (187. . eee eee $120, 446. 50 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with 
e iais in i GRAB ESA EEO 1,517,939. 87 
Do. treaty 
DS oea 118. 178. 51. 4 6 „4 „„ Spo 
8 5 hers 143.14 48.57 4, 153.92 
tren 
DS 5 Seer z TEREN 319.63 48.57 230. 13 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with 
8 . 80. 56 48.57 8 
. 85 reciprocity treat 
if end). . 4 . 23.33 48.57 10.50, 
a „ 1,018.29 15.55 2, 545. 75 
with 
48.57 7,646. 45 11,300. 4 „ccc . 
48.57 109, 021. 00 161,974. 0 . BFE x 


15.55 1,874,901. 05 2, 166, 552. 


48.57 171.50 mt 
48. 57 4,367. 1 6, 488. 
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Spirits, wines, and other beverages—Continued. 


Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Classification . 
h 1897). 
Act Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Revenue under— Per | Revenue under— 
1909. the United States Senate, * ont 
Increase.“ Present | Conference 1907. de- | Present E 
law. Dill. lcrease.| law. | bill. 
300 | Other spirits, not specially 
dea for, eae a ie 
- ity treat 15. 55 88, 168,332.94 
5 — 5 i 3 2 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with” 
oe) e 122 = 13.2 so 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with’ vega Dna 
Do. (reciprocity city t treaty with , 
De 5 
De. ent 8 nir 
Bm) A FARSA 
e eee e 


bo edel iey win 
e 
Which distilled ts are a 


more than 1 pint R 2, 704, 503. 20. 00 1, 424, 349. 01/1, 709, 218. 
po and not more than 1 


3 , 343, 265. 20. 00:1, 862, 504. 77/2, 235, 005. 


Quantity in bottles or vessels 
8 quart per bottle 


and rice wine o or and Anz 


ee 
casks or other than 
bottles oe 
Con — or less of 


Do. ( rocity treaty with 
0. wi 
arn 3 


Do. “ rocity treaty with 


/ AZ—Z—A—A—A—A as 
40, 255. 


Do. 9 treaty with 
Switzerland 25. 
taining more than 14 per 
cent and pea than 24 
per cent of alcohol. ........ e 8 


Do. (reciprocity —— with 
France 


— 134,641. 
—— 2 4 —Aͥ(— ͤ—⸗ . 549, 782. 


Í Do. 2; (reciprocity treaty with 


. 65. — —— . —L( .ͤ—v . . 1, 137. 
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Spirits, wines, and other beverages—Continued. 


Equivalent Duty unchanged. 
Classification of present law (Actor | 3 


Act | Italics 1 5 —— Pres- Con- value et | Revenue | Value of Per cent 


of on 
N Eo tho United Btates Senate: ent ence F 


surma including vermuth, and 
an rookies wine, ~ —Continued. 
5 — bo 


France). ise fale 24. 78 36.61 
Dat cits aai Wich 70 BG. 61¹—2—ꝛ2ꝛ— q — 22 


1 
Do. reciproci treaty with 
Pont Portugal). sin 5 AROA A — 40.11 


PEUR J)) ETETE, ANEP ͤ 0A ˙ EE E ATTON 

Do. (reci ty treaty with 
UMNO) N RA N RA ᷣͤ ͤ KV 
Ue oer, treaty with 
tn betes j susvyowndacksnadusspadébeviansiuale cece 
e eee freaky 
with Italy). tek . 
Con 


Quantity in excess of 1 quart 
Do. (reciprocity treaky with 
DR case pos snacvaselecvoselacsderfansvavevassnclanesctessseslenssunceoncs 


Do. feckproctty treaty with 


densed.. 
Cherry juice and other pe — 
n. 8. P. f., con! 
than 18 per cent of ve 


with Germany) 
Prune juice or prune wine, contain- 
tidal n A 
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Spirits, wines, and other beverages—Continued. 


alent) Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
57 Classification of present law (Act ot 


Act * ported by Comsnittseon in francs Pres- Valueof | Revenue | Value of Fer cent 


Senate. im under im of 
6 ra Sago 15. present law. W. increase. oh compe Conference 
W. bill. 


Revenue under— Per Revenue under— 


a n 3 
alcoho! — . — 
ieee rs pressed glass 


Con e 
each and not more than 14 pints 
Otherwise than in such bottles, 
or in such bottles containing 


not more than 2 per 
cent of alcohol: 
In plain green or colored, molded 8 
or pressed glass 
ntaining each not more than 
ca std lg r Sad. eee Nee ß E A FA A AT. 
ntaini more than 1 of a 8 
pae aa and not more 
FP 17. 36}......---- polonasuaubelsucasaabashweldevsanroeaastsbpuseunmskdladdsSeslive aed n 
ther wiso than in such bot- ` 
tles, or in such bottles con- 
taining more than 14 pints 
CC 4 OU sce sccvevenvlo<ien 3 F . e 
All other beverages, u. s. p. .. A EAA TES E AAT EOT A SEE E eee oe 
Mineral waters and all imitations 
of ature) ininersl waters, snd 
all artificial mineral waters n. 
In orcolored glass bottles— e 
Contatuing notmerethan! pint. 37. r Wqꝓæꝓ ppc y ⁵⁵ ²⁵.. A 
more than 1 con 
and not more than 1 berre 619, 472.05| 205,162. 13i............fs... ER ATS eee. e e eee 8 
Otherwise than in such 
or in bottles containing pre 
than 1 quart................... 2, 739. 50 A dincgslvachueses 4.2 K n 
Total, Schedule H........... 70.67 89.11 1, 436, 380. 9 a An 25.80 15 540,840.23, . N 


SCHEDULE I. 
Cotton manufactures. 


P Classification of pent law (Act of 
7). 


0 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- Con- 
of by aniisi tomate Pres- far 
1909. the United States Senate. ence 


313 | Cotton 7 and carded yarn, 
warps or —— 
beams or in 


or twistin 

£ 16.00 6. 
lo cece eccesce|sccccccvcceslcccccoccccesis sss... eelesecsacess ————— 88 
B = 
Dee e e ,, . v ch tenet ern 
21. 20. i 16.41 38.64 
18. 204.00, 16.65) 37.27 
15. 7, 180. 14 16.43 1,077.02 
30. 11 372. 00) 19.99 112.00 
2, 878.00 20. 436.15 
3,750.00 20.01 865. 90 
101.00 20.01) 25. 08 
61 12,779.00; 19.99) 2,378.40 
44 708. 00 20. 00 180. 00 
1,962. 00 16. 80 500. 00 
41 5,007. 00 19.99 1, 122. 00 
3,257. 00 20. 742.47 
5, 402. 00 20. 1,324. 95 
196.00} 20. 01) 53. 76 
923.00 11. 138.45 
26. 00 20. 6.55 
880.00 20. 871.15 
254. 00 19. 61.20 
826.00} 19. 437. 04 
882.00} 19. 570. 18 
676.00! 20. 876. 96 


BESEFRERERRRBE ERS 


ESETET 


rr 
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Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


gra; 
0 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of ing —— 


paa by Committee on 
1909. the United States Senate. 


313 | Cotton thread and carded yarn, 
etc.—Continued. 

Colored, bleached, dyea, 

combed, or advanced be- 

33 the condition of singles 

y grouping or twisting two 

$ or more gie yarns to- 


SAB 
8888555 
eErr-B 


S8 
E 
582 
Nei SAE 
o v 
888 288853 


azg 


~ 


8 


e 


8 


BARS Bs 88882 25 


o 
— 


20. 
23. 
20. 
20. 
24. 
22 
20. 
26. 
22. 
30. 
24. 
30. 
27. 
27. 80 
20. 
28. 6 
33. 
34. 
30.79 
30. 
20. 
5 i 
29. 
25. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
32. 
37. 
46. 
29. 
28.02 
37. 
94 31. 
44.32 44.3 
48.15) 48.15 
37.90 37. 
-| 29. 68 29. 
20.74 26. 
78.53) 78. 
36.99) 36. 
40.02) 40. 
46. 30 46.31 


~ 
= 
7 


SEER 8888 
ee 


588833837 


ERRE] 
A 
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Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
Yara-| Classification 2 agp law (Actof 
ere ). 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of rted by Committee on Finance Value of Revenue | Valueof | Percen 
1909. the United States Senate. im, under * ol 
8 present law. . increase. — 
313 | Cotton thread and carded yarn, 
5 . 
or threads, as 
before provided, shall not pay a 
less rate of duty per 


rem. Cotton, cotton 

flocks, manufactured or other · 

wise advanced in value, 20 per 
si4 | Thread ether gelang eroch t, 
other, e 
darning, 3 cot- 

ons 

Not oxceeding o square yards 
On spools or reels 5 ‘ 
Not on spools or reels. 


315 | Cloth: 
Not exceeding 50 threads to the 
Square inch, counting 


and fil 
Not b ed, dyed, colored, 


stained, painted, or printed.. 26, . caccesens! ä 316, 274.00 130. 23 
—— 7. eee 5,149. 00 459. 96) 
ee e 
333 5,450. 
50 and not exceeding $ 
100threadstothesquare inch, 
coun’ the warp and fill- 


Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 


1, 330. 


1, 185. 


Bleached— 
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Cotton manufactures—Continned. 


Classification of et law (Act of | 


CE T ported by Commitieon Finance iong — Value of | Revenue | Value of 
1909. tates Sena en imports under 
“ the United 8 te. freni ence 95 sacs ini 


323 
i 


mith 
i JE 
Ser 
f 1225 
ALE 


the and 
Not bleshed. dyed’ colored, F. et. P. et 
stained, paint or printed, | 25. 00 34. 6. . $17, 446. 00 37. 52 
at over per 


square yurxd 28. 00) 4 0 .. —— 78, 106. 00 37. 78 


316 | Exceeding 100 an 
n Ge square 


inch, counting the warp and 


filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or print- 
ed— 17. 74) 17. 744 811, 104 00 $1, 969. 80 4 Sees e „ A bnes b „ 


to 
Exceeding 4 and not exceed- | 26. 33| 26. 33 9, 449. 00 FOBT Uh TSE EPET VPETA TE 4 
yards to the ; : 


6 and not exceed- | 26. 85) 32. 2. 5,601. 00 20. 00 1, 503. 86 
. 32. 04| 32. 04 7, 471. 00 5 eee „76 sussebacce 


d 

Val e 
uare 

Valued more than 7 cenis per 

e yard 5 o. 

4, P- 241, Imports end 


Valued at over 9 and not over 


Bleached— 23. 80} 23. 80 142, 409.00) 33, 894.2———ͤ4——— K E12. „ —ͤ oK b 


to the 
Exceeding 4 and not exceed- | 29. 48 29. 48 189, 778. 00 55, 945. 80 . eee 3 


Exceeding 6 and not exceed- | 33. 42 33. 42 24, 702. 00 BBE, Ob EIEEE A PET T PTE A K ST TTT 
8 square yards to the 


. 
cents per square yard; 
ted at over 12 and not over 15 
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P Classification of tlaw (Act ol ad val 
graph; 1007). 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. — as re- 


of ported by Committeeon 
1900.| to the 


Cloth Continued. 
316 Ex 100 and not exceed- 


ed, or — \ 
N — square yards P. et.] P. et. 
ane the pound............-- 31. 44] 31. 44 $204,674.00) 864,38. 27 = — 3 e . — 4 


Dr 36. 14) 36. 14 10; STE. G 25, GUS). e . ͤ sons sonsnssslacsaewonsse 


T 40. 00 40. 00% 280, 191. 87 107, 881. 24 r.... cc 
( aE 42.15) 42. 24,294. 00 10, 240. 1 dae 


wn square yard. 35. 00} 39. 58 e Aa RS «+++ - ($1,536,802. 40 


stained, painted, ar | t Í 


— — 27.32 27.32 1,516. 00 4. . . 4 


— —ũ——— Æ1̃ů ͥ 444444 õeẽ:„ũ:v 2 


ooo 29.66) 29. 60 408. 00 1 . 70. . . . 44 aaoo 3 
. 


E n E N 31. 48| 31. 48 3,161.00 995. 01 — — enen „ A AAA 
Exceeding 6 square yards to z 
the pomd 40.60) 40.60 15, 798. 00 6, 418. 86) ....... „56S A 2 — 4 — . . . 


* 35.— 42 31— ——1—.— . —E— (I 6, 171. 50 20. 8% 2, 100. 00 2,811.88. ——— 


—— — 42 — 


8888 


yards to the pound........ 26. 42 26.42] 10, 900. 00 4, 488. 4 c Ä c ͤ ꝙq ., «71s... 


——— 44444 33ũßãbn 


i 35.33| 35.33] 34, 607. 00 20, W. 340 . . ! 
C 4.24 41.34) 620,561.66) 280, 522.91 


cents square yard;-val- 
square | 
ware ‘yard, but not ten '| 
than Soe Combat celeron 
yed, colored, stained, paint- | 
Not exceeding 3} square S 
the eS: 40.95) 40. 96,534.00) 29, 528. 67 7 1 „ repo ret . 
3} and not exceed- j 
ing 4} square yards to the a 2 A to. f 
3 | 0 8, „. — . —ů— — — 2 
F 8 | 39.36] 30.06 245,413.00) 06, 84:64 ; i 
N . 36 30. 30 0 r 12 — bee 8 
Exceeding 6 square yards io 2 2 . i 
the pound r . . 
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Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Equivalent 
Para- | Classification of present law (Act of 14. —. . Duty decreased. 


graph 1897). 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- | Pres- 


of a by Committee on Finance ent 
1909. the United States Senate. 


Cloth —Continued. 

317 Exceeding 150 and not exceed- 
200 threads, ete.—Cont’d. 

, colored ,ete,—Cont’d. 

(L) Valued at over 12} cents 


counting thewarpand filli 
Not bleached dyed, col $ 
8 inted,orprinted—| 


ES 
cents square 3 
ued at over 16 and not over 


Bi — 


Exceeding 34 and notexceed- 
ing 5 Fa hon yards to the 


valorem. 
Dyed, colored, stained, paint- 
, or printed— 


po 
En 3} square yards 
to the pound.............. 
(L) Valued at over 174 cents 
per square yard 
9 174 and not over 


— 


1909. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 5039 


aru- Classification of t law (Act of 
1 ie 


0 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of by Donates on — 

1909. the United States Senate. 


319 EREE ee 
300 threads to the 


and 5 
1 ee » dyed, ore: 
staine ainte or 
ted—Continued. * 


F 
6 cents square yard, 
cents Pa e yard; 12 


e 
— not ng less thon 40 per een cent 
ad valorem 


ings, silk 
of which cot! "is 8 
nent material of chief value 
dat 88 on which 
uty doesnot amount to 50 per 
Cotton cioth, filled oF coat ed, and 
cotton window 9 3 
322 —— a. com- 
posed of cotton piece or 
otherwise, finished or un- 
esting 100 and t 
no 
150 threads to the square 
counting the warp and fill- 


Le lorod, ` 
Dyes coke stained, painted, 


Exceeding 6 and not ex- 
sug § ornare recente the 


5 with crown orrevered, or 


nd 54. 05! 54. 693. 00 200 Sl. ele eee ee 


2,742.00 
46.92} 46.92} 1,523.00 
40.00) 48. 71 . . . 118, 977. 88% 16.78 47,501.03) 55, 575.8 — 4 — 4. —— — 


58. 64 58.64] 2, 408. 00 13, 170. 700 —— 1 ＋——— .. e A 


50.00) 50. 3,916. 50 1,8. 2 „ „„ „„ J . ——— 4 rirrens . 
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Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Para- | Classification of t law (Act of 
h 1997). 


Act Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as 
by Committee on Traws 
1900. the United States Senate. 


322 Handkerchiefs or poar com- 


Exceeding 5 square yards to | P. ct. P. ct. 
the ne aa y ,,, d /// v E E RSE 


to the poun 
(L) ee 300 threads to the 
8 „ counting the 
warp and filling— 
piap and 


Exceeding 3 and not exceed- 
— A sguan yards to the 
Dyed, colored, stained, paint- a ea A e a A Lota ee 
ed, or printed- 
Exoċeding 3 square yards to 


und 
(L otiso on which Gis ordinary. 
u does not amount to 45 per 
pcs , not hemmed, or hemmed 


Maat 57 on which the ordinary 


(QE Erabroidered in in any manner, 
whether with initial letter, 
monogram, or otherwise, by 
hand or mac! araye tame 
boured, ap — , or trim- 
med or le wholly or in part 
with lave or with tucking or in- 


sertion 
` 323 | (L) Cotton cloth in which other 
2 — the ordinary warp and 


— > ie printed. 

81 b or — 

Not counter 50 threads to the 
square inch, nes the 


Not ennta ae dyed, colored, 
5 painted, or 


in = 
Valued at not more than 7 
cents per square yard 


Valued at m more than 7 cents 


Dye —— K "i ained, 
painted, or 
Valued at more than 70 cents 
Krege lag Wand not exceed 7 
inch, 7 e warp ad 


filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
pane, painted, or 
n 


not 323 square yards 
to the pound— 
Valued at more than 7 
cents per square yard... 40. 610 538. 1. e 
g 9 square yards to 

the pound— 
Valued at not more than 7 
cents per square yard... . 40.31) 40.31 173. 
Valued at more than T 
cents per square yard.... L00; 13.34 310.20; 351. 56. «. 


Exceeding 6 and not exceed- 
ing 9 square yards to the 


valued at more Bard 7 

per square 

Excooding 9 square yards iò 
Value at not more than? 


i 


1 


—[— RR R * ãͥ— ²ů3ꝛũ3ũä33õ3V»⁴kð 


cents per square yard. . . 50. 16' 50. 1 4, 122. 2, 067. 


19009. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 5041 


Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


8 Classification of 1 law (Act of 


Ket Italics indicate H. R. 148, as 
of 333 „ 


1009. the United States Senate. 


323 (E Ootan Soa aa eean oea; 
er oap Hanger 


dt 
R 
72 
ut 


filling—Co -—Continued. 
Dyed, colored, stained, 
ted— 


ndienin isara yards 


"valued at more than 7 
ts per square yard. 

r Biva pole eoir k enat A 
ing 9 square yards to the 


Valued at more than 7 


Not ess 160 ese to the 
square inch = the 
warp and fi 

Not bleached, d aay colored, 
ent. pa nted, or 


‘vitued at over 7 cents per 


ewes: N cewesscacens 


Valued at over 9 cents per 


ray? a d 
tained, Abe ey i gat or 


printed — 
Not exceeding square yards 
£ to the pound— 
banc at more than 7 1 
ts per square yard i 
E 
. 


Valued at more than 7 
cents per square yard....| 33.75 
Valued at over 9 cents per 
panara yard . 
Vetter eng yards 
do square 
he pound— 


Valued at more cane 7 
cen r square ..- -| 45. 55 LOO AB ON... cc cnccchivascnscnlesscscccccceleacsesocesseioas 
ee O ENT net enol: : x 

„ 


vhu at more than 7 


— 
BE 
855 
iH 
2 
g 
g 


uare yard 
Dyed, rr agen „ 


Not exceeding 4 W yards 
Valued oa ore more than 7 
ts per square yard.. 
Excesding 4and not — 
ing 1 yards to the 


Valued at more than 7 U j 
cents per square yard... . 57. ,,, a a 
Exceeding 6 and not exceed- 
ing 8 square yards to the 
pound— 
TA at more than 7 
cents per square yard... . 77. 8 p p ˙ A ] , , T 
Exceeding 8 square yards to 
the pound— 
Val at more than 7 


per square yard. r 82, 117. 36,374. 87 45, 803. 


5042 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. AUGUST 5, 


Cotion manufacturcs—Continued. 


Equivalent 
Pare Classification of presant law (Act ot advalorems, Duty unchanged, Duty increased. 
h le 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
of ‘Committee on Finance 
1909. the United States Senate. 


Pres- Ven-] valeot | Revenue | Value of [Percent] ene under— 
* under im of 


ent 
law. bill. 


323 (I) Cotten cloth, ete —Continued. | : 


filling— 
Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 
ted 


Valued at over 10 cents P. et. P. et. 
uare yard. eed H. 92) 54 80 4 ese $249. 00 14 55 $119. 31 $136. 08 


: | 
cents square yard. . 20 57. 14 4 q 642. 00 20. 82 303. 6 
Valued at over 12 cents per 
ge — 3 44 39| 56. 3898 12, 078. 00 27.01} 54, 198. 1 
Dyed, colored, stained, i 
„or 
Exceeding 3} and not exceed - 
ing 44 square yards to th 
pound— 


Valued at more than 7 
cen 


7 
cents per square yard...| 52.1 Po Why Ney 7.00 18.35 3. 65 
pereit irana a Pet RN et ees a----| 14,203.00) 242| 6,850.5 


inch, counting the warp and 


Not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or 
rinted— 


p! 
Valued at over 12} cents per l 
uare yard. FE endracs|sccnenecescsionses besaces 
Bleached 


E 
ceeding 5 square yards to 


...| 65. 77 65.77 95. 00 
square yard............... 48.00] 53. 01 ...- 3, 20 00 10 1,500. 6 


n 47.01) 50. 82). ——— ux —E[l ences 


as ponent 
325 | (L) Plushes, velvets, velveteens, 


other vegetable fiber (exoept 


Plushes, velvets, and velyeteens, 
and other pile fabrics (except 


Nos Piel dyed, colored 
0 7 „ CO) 
stained, painted, or printed. 22 67.54] 280, 958. 00 176, 238. 20 


3 53. 23) 51.00 
eee dee, ae 
9 2 duty 
oes not amount 
T FS re .| 47.50) 47.50) 367, 318. 00 
Not bleached, dyed, colored $ 
an, Poa poderanse pa IN 60.85} 2, 640. 00 


2 2, 033. 80 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. | 3043 


Cotton manufactures—Continued. 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Dut 
y decreased. 
g Classification of present law (Act of R 


o! 

I i R. 438, i Revenu i 
am talies 17 H. R — as re- = v ot v of 
1909. b the United States Senate. . | ent a ~~ 

law. — 1907. 


Revenue under— 


325 6 velvets, ete.— Con- 
FFF P. et. P. et. 


— — 64.13) 64. 13 34,740, 00 23, 039. 75 
N colored stained, i 5 į 
fed, or printed . . <- 58. 96 145, 00 85. 49 
0 goa do duty 
does not amount to 474 per 
b 7. 50 47. 50 175. 00 83. 13 


826 (L Chenillecurtains, table covers 
and all articles manuſact 

3 or of which 

on chenille is the compo- 

nent material of chief value...| 50.00) 50. 00 2, 369. 00 1,184. 50 

Knit goods made on knitting ma- 


Valued: more than $1 and not 
more than $1.50 per dozen 


0 Valued more than 81.50 
and not more than $2 per 


dozen pairs 
(L) Valued more than $2 
and not more than $3 per 


ozen 

@ Valued more than $3 
and not more than 85 per 
dozen pairs 1 


-| 64. 64.86| 114, 625. 56 
55. 00 55. 00 42, 356. 17 


8 
3 
TEE 
5 
11 


e d p made 
wholly or in parton knit: 
—.— or frames, or kni 
by hand, or 


dozen SAR PCOS EES ie 0 59, 609. 00 33, 919. 20 
327, 214. 00 3 
244, 842. 90 150, 666. 
78, 778. 50 47, 435. 


ore than $5 per dozen 
o ‘Valued more fo than $5 and 
not more than $7 dozen. 64. 
(L) Valued more $7 and 
ay more than $15 per dozen. 59. 
L) Valued 8 per dozen. 50. 
330 3 peed s arters — bone 


635,001.91) 285, 750. 8 4 


45 
Lacings, boot, shoe, an corset. ...| 51. 
Labels for garmentsorother articles. 47. 
Lamp, stove, or candle wicking 
woran; braided, or twisted, an 
spindle ing. 6 49. 17 49. 17 32,416. 52 15, 939. 
eg eiae or healds, or collets. 43. 65| 43. 9, 507. 00 4,160. 
Belting formachinery, made of cot- 


ton or other ba sane ble fiber, - 
thirty per cent ad e 
A 521, 272. 50 208, 509. 


51.22 02, 527. 00 22, 090. r 
47. prr MRA E ERA SE ADANA AS 


mE r WAR OON table dam- 
ask is oo oponki racs] of 
C c K )); g x ER 


15.381, 426. 716, 777,607. 


e Estimated dutiable as cloth. 
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SCHEDULE J. 
Flaz, hemp, and jute; and manufactures of. 


——.— — Duty unchanged. 
Par Seemann ot ener wie Chan 
h 1897). 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 2 as re- Con- 
$0 read by Commmuttino on Financa | TEP] | impor | under 
* law. | pin i. {present law 
P. ct. 
S ⁰ꝙT—: . ͤ P é§Ä E —— 2 4 2 4 2 2 — RRA RTT TETTE once 
334 8. 80/5] , 438, 897. 00| $126, 580. 87% 8 SEARS „ — paparri W 2 e e Ea 
90] 13. 90% 454, 059. 00 63, 117. 60 „„ .. .. .. . . . .. eee ° 
— 3| 11. 78] 348, 836. 00 40, 914. 91 44 .. ... — ETT 
FTTFCC EE 1, 452,428.00 12, 50 $159, 267.83) $179, 178.2 ꝗ . ——— LOS 
9 1 — AE — Se 5 64 8.80 7 11,0000 122 — E POA A 
. —— 00 50 12, 42. 2. 
338 | Yarns, , single: 
550 22.12] 22. 1 200, 898. 00 
Finer than 5 lea or number ... 35. 00} 35. 00 68, 3854. 50 
Yarns of jute not specially provided 
6 eee: Freter ceeesee-eeeereeece- Cree; Fee o REENA RAR „ Jae 
ot 9 sereo 25. 08} 25. N 2 [ e W „„ 


tampico fiber, 
sunn, of them, o singlo Piy, and 
more o 0 ply, 
measuring not e 600 feet 
to the „from 
which impose duty on like arti- 
eles imported from the United 
e tation — cane ..... 20) 25  j6OOF 18 E -en... . . eee 
340 É or com- 
posed of flax, hemp, or ramie, 
or of which these 
or either of them, is 
nent material of chief value: 
Made from yarn not 
5 lea or number. 69.71} 53. 23.08) 5,687. 97 4,375.35 
6 lea or number 79.02) 73. 2: 7.27| 2,719.83) 2,522.01 
7 lea or number 79. 26] 73.78 7.02 951. 06 885.47 ‘ 
8 lea or number. 52. 73| 49. 26 6. 56; 391. 366. 08 } 
9 lea or number. 6 21. 6. 25 1.60 1.50 { 
10 lea or number 47.47 44. 63 5.97 482, 453. 92 
11 lea or number / 5.71 101. 16 95.37 
12 lea or number..... rk” gS” SRLS, BLA TRE aad eee 5.48 2,031.88) 1,920.53 
13 lea or number AE UBT SO. a EET AERE AETIA TT 5.26| 164. 92 156, 24 
14 lea or number 1. ̃ VVT 5.06 5,023.48} 4, 769.11 
15 lea or number PPP. / ( A A E AN A E 4.8 165. 157.17 
16lea or number EAR EEEE AEE SA AE N i 4.71| 8,454.09) 8,056.06 
17 lea or number 37. 57| 35. 4.5 203. 64) 194. 38 
18lea or number 36. 05| 34. 4.40 18,513.74] 17,699.92 
19 lea or number. 42. 70 40.8 4.2 919. 33 880. 20 
20 lea or number. 33. 64 32. 4.12 4,062.03) 3, 894. 49 
21 lea or num 33. 45 32. 4.00 198. 00 190. 08 
22 lea or number.. 41. 11) 39.5 3.88 1,409.82} 1,355.06 
23 lea or number 35. 38} 34. 3.77 125. 62 120. 87 
24lea or number C ² ² Ä——T .. OE e 3. 67 130. 68 125. 87 
25 lea or number ..... 3.57 10, 639. 50 10, 259. 61 
20 lea or number CCC 3. 48 161. 80 156.16 
27 lea or number CC CTTTTCTCTTTTTTTTTTCCCCTCTTT FES AN 3.30 286. 21 276. 49 
28 lea or number . ß a 33 2, 270. 14 ~ 2,195.08 
or number r ER SN EEN AA 3.23} 1, 031. 53 998. 25 
30 lea or number S RA O O E E AEA Ee ae es 3.15| 10, 179. 18 15,669. 59 
81 lea or number. 44.62} 43. 25 3.08 1, 322. 12 1,281.42 
32 lea or number. 48. 17| 46.71 3.01 56.8 55.13 
33les or number. 47. 23| 46.31 2.9 2, 935. 1 2, 848. 87 
34lea or number. 49. 59| 48. 16 2. 88 593. 1 576.03 
35 lea or number. 50. 18| 48.77 2.810 18,148.52) 17,637.29 
30 lea or number. 39. 44| 38. 36 2.7 130. 94 127.33 
37 lea or number 38. 98 37.9 2.70 42. 10 40. 96 
$8lea or number 0B GSAT i acacuceehnclodskachspuncleseseauss daslacousceeciose 2. 65 192. 92 187.79 - 
dd lea or number Mh CR RTE T, ERRELEA E D A AAE A EASL Per 2.60 362. 00 352. 57 
40lea or number!............. F 0000000 —— — ARAETA 2.55 24, 916. 23 24, 281. 42 
41 lea or number r S TLT TOO OTT Er o 2. 50) 80. 46 78.45 
Q lea or number.............. 34. 31| aL O R E T, S A e a E 2.45 417.8 407.58 
43 lea or number 52. 12 50. 80 4 2.41) 2,861. 2,792.80 
44lea or number. 44. 20 43. 15 2. 37 114. 92 112.18 
45 lea or number. 49. 86, 48.70). 2.33; 5,222.5 5,101.11 
46 lea or num 47.04) 45. 2.29 452. 05 441.73 
47 lea or number. 39. 05| 38. 1 2.25 206. 9 202.31 
lea or number . 42. 76, 41.8 2.21 106.0 103.70 
49 lea or number. 2.57 41. 2.1 40. 02 39.15 
50 lea or number... 54.79 53. 2. 14 10,249.01) 10,029.77 
5 lea or number 66. 52 65.12 2.11 178.27 174.51 
52 lea or number cc ͥTTT—T—T—T—Z—T—TT—T——— ů K 2.0 42. 41. 58 
53lea or number ...... . 2.0 25.7 25. 22 
GOON OF RUM S556 os O R A Bk Wn csevccncnca|ceneecscssoulosccoadcusne|secchsuacloasce ee) 2.0 136.9 134. 22 
55lea or number C ² cc Se RS S A 281.001 1.98 165. 65 102. 36 


a If imported from countries which impose duty on like articles imported from the United States. 


— 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD —SENATE. 


Flag, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Para- ae 
* 1897). 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
of eee eee Pres- poi Value of | Revenue 
1909. the United States Senate. Ent | ence im under 
lll. 1907. present law. 


340 Threads, twines, et-.—Continued. 
Made from yarn not finer than— P. et. P. ct. 
50 lea or number 36. 75 36. 0 


55 


= 
SB 
2 


2 


— Qo 


72 lea or number 


g 

3 

8 

E 

x 
See 


8888 


JJ... ͤ ENsRBEAEeN THE EEsRSKERERSERE 


SSNS 
88888 


o 
— 
7 


138 lea or number. 
140 lea or number. 
144 lea or number. 
145 lea or number. 
146 lea or number. 
147 lea or number... 
149 lea or number... 
150 lea or number. 
151 lea or number. .. 
178 lea or number... 
154 lea or number. 
155 lea or number. 
161 lea or number. 
162 lea or number... 
164 lea or number... 
165 lea or number. 
168 lea or number... 
172 lea or number... 
175 lea or number. 
176 lea or number. 
177 Jea or number. 
179 lea or number... 


1. 95 $24. 62 
1. 92 150. 28 
2. 85 40, 43 
1. 87 298. 91 
1.8 2, 964. 08 
1. 82 49. 82 
1 79 111. 57 
1. 77 134. 78 
1.75 65. 75 
1.72) 205. 36 
1,70 131. 69 
1. 68 1. 79 
1. 66 71.12 
1. 6 9. 07 
1. 62) 200. 20 
1. 60 1.61 
1. 58 19. 12 
1. 56 165. 60 
1.54 1. 92 
1. 53 17. 69 
1.51 12. 20 
1. 49 3. 09) 
1.48) 22 23) 
1. 46 19. 32) 
1. 185. 04 
1. 4 1.57 
1.40 5. 39 
1.38 4.) 
1. 87 43. 19 
1. 36 1.75 
1.3 13. 00 
1. 33 238. 55! 
1. 30 112, 82 
1. 29 6. 53 
1. 28) 24. 26 
1. 25 1.95 
1. 63. 5 
1. 23) 126. 
1, 22 wu 
1. 20 9. 19 
1.19 47. 48 
1.17 194. 69) 
1.16 2. 31 
1.15 149. 20, 
1.1 99. 61 
1. 2. 36 
1.12 44.32 
1.11 101. 19 
1.10 47.03) 
1. 09 21. 86 
1. 08) 32. 38 
1.07 22. 52 
1. 06 22. 56 
1.06 22.01 
1.05 2 
1.0 3.25 
1. 03 7.8 
1. 02) 13. 60 
1. 0L 103. 09 
1, 00 88. 
1.9 36. 
0. 98 8. 
0.9 1. 
0. 96 18. 
0. 96 1. 
0. 95 6. 
0.9 19. 
0.9 68. 
0. 93: 27. 
0,2 61. 
0. 14. 
0.9 1. 
0. 89 . 
as 18. 57 
0. 88| 14 
0.85 2.81 
0. 85 7. 
0.8 8 
0.8 2 
0.8 2 
08 17. 
0.82 . 
2 8 1. 
0.8 1. 
0.8 16. 
a ` 
0. 0. 
0. 76 1 
0.75 1. 
0. 50. 
0. 77. 
0. 106. 
0 5. 
0 12. 
0. 6. 


2 
af 


» 
828888881 


— 


— — 


BeBe - SShobi- Repo BB 


— 


BRuROES 


Sho Bow Behe 


885 


ENBE 


— 
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Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


bp thea Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Para- Classification of | resent law (Act of 


of 

de- | Present | Conference 

crease.| law. bill. 

0. 69) $1.37 $1.36 
0. 67 9.72 9.65 
0. 2.07 2.05 
0.58 1.39 1.38 
0.57 10. 02) 9.96 
0. 56 : 97 
0. 54 8.74 8.69 
0.54 5.54 5.51 
0.52 -67 - 66 
0. 6.94 6.90 
0. 5.17 5.15 
0. 3.13 3.12 


Sin 5 the gray 
enn. than 8 lea or num- 
14. 7,779.73, 6,608.34 


Mole of thread, twine, or cord 
ot finer than 


Shine Japana, ana Indian 
valved not ce ete 10 cents 


3 eens lie, — 8 ss 
in part of flax, hemp, ramie, or 


345 


347 
8 52. / 0 E AE T A 1,044,761. 20 
12 feet and over in width........ E REEE E aA O ETTE AT O AY 89,396. 00) 
a ee inlaid, and 


See Sem — bill for new classifi- 


8 cloth, composed of— 
tton, whether com] composed in 
yar of india rubber or other- 
vegetable Aber, “excep t cotton, 
whether composed at 
india rubber or porte 47. 


— 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 5047 


Flas, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Para-| Classification of present law (Act of | 
* 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. — as re- 
of 3 by Committee on 
1909. the United States Senate. ent 


349 | (L) Laces, lace window curtains, 
tidies, pillow shams, bed sets, 
insertin 


lace nap and other 
articles, made inning in part 
of lace, or ta 0 


fabrics; 
filouncings or and i 
cles 5 es wholly or part of 
gs, tuckings, or 8 
posed wholly or in chief 
of cotton, and not elsewhere spe- 


cially provided for, whethercom- 
posed in part of india rubber or ye P. ct. 


ton), not elsewhere speclall 
provided for, whether sworn | 
part of india rubber or other- 


L) Wearing made wholl 
00 face or In imitation 


. Ae nn , ñðꝝ . . ETS 


(L) , composed 
flax or other vegetable fiber: 
Embroidered by hand or ma- 
chinery, with a letter, mono- 
gram, or otherwise; tamboured i 
or appliquéed, or made wholly 
or in part of lace or in imitation 
OIRO. ee ee 60.00} 60. 00} 1. 630,903. 40] G83, 88. 0 . „ E . 
250 | Laces, embroideries, edgings, in- 
sertings, ms, flouncings, 
nets, nettings, trimmings, an 
veils, com of cotton, silk. 
artificial silk, or other ma‘ 
(except wool), madeon the Lever 
or Gothrough machine, 70 
centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That no wearing apparel, hand- 
kerchiefs, or articles of any de- 


8 com wholly or 

in chief value of any of the lore- 

Sut fen thar. 3 5 
an u 

tha articles or the ea of 

which the same are composed. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE, 


AUGUST 5, 


on of present law (Act of 
R 


Italics indicate H. 
1 
the United States Senate. 


351 | (L) Lace window 
shams and bed 


it 


or 
Noti 


; 
L 


Eo 
35 
i 
a 


85 
g 


i 
Ẹ 
3 


ze 


N 
Ẹ 


i 
1775 


777 8578 
BEEBEE 


f 
F 
3 
Ẹ 


duty does not amount to 


i geleast r 
(L) 1 
shams, and bed sets, 
made on 
lace-curtain 


all on which ordinary duty 


8 


and not exceeding 30 threads to 
the 81 inch, counting — 


finished or unfinished: 

Not hemmed, or hemmed only. 
(L) Hemstitched, or imitation 
hemsti or 


square Inch... 3. 45! 53, 45 


* 


Sans 


2. 91) 


9.78 


50. 00 


50. 44 


RSBILSS 


8 26. 98 


Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Value of | Revenue | Valueof Per cent 
im: der 


* 
R 


SRISREBEISH 
RSSSLSSBSS 


g 
s 


50. 00 1,872.74 


2. 17 774, 251. 00 
45. 00 3, 042, 277. 


171, 637. 62 
20/1, 369, 024. 74 


OOOO} 279; S97. e AN EASPA PE A EA Uaxceadhivews Siis 


4, 206, 696. 0011, 135, 135. S enone P4224 —— èfss>essolsos ssesseoeojsssesoses eee 


9.78 1,215, 448.00 3 — — * r 


50. 00 


50. 218, 406.00) 110, 164 077 4 . 4 e TO „eee — — 


83, 789. 50% 41, 809. 700 . e eens a A 00 


1,980, 445. 00'1, 058, 507. 


( —— G —7ũ4—ũm44%ũ57— „„ 
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Flaz, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Classification Oi praes: law (Act of 

graph 7). 

0! 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
on Financo 


of ported by Committee 
1909.| tothe United States Senate. 


1 — is the est substan oF mae 
rial of chief value, 


6,284,563.14 


22.88 


1 
3, 286, 446.31 , 977, 078. 85,26,605,873.67| .5.07/6,620,051.14 


SCHEDULE K, 


Para- Classification of = law (Actof 


as Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Revenue under— 
ted by Committee on Finance ut 
1900. the United States Senate. im im ATT RT 


Wool, hair of the camel, goat, — 
paca, or other like animals, and 
manufact; 


mi 
clothing 
of like character with any 


ofthe ,inoludin; 
men Ents wool 
Castel Branco, Adrianople 


skin wool or butcher's wool, 
and such as have been he: 


tofore usually im 
into the United States from 


47. 46) 47. $305, 162. 50 $144, 930. 
Not on the skin. a 249, 572. 25 9 985. 
Washed wool— 7 1 5 3 904, 


7,146. 2,679. 
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Wool, and manufactures of wool—Continued. 8 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged, Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Revenue under 


ý under im of 
1907. present law. ton” increase. Present 


Wool, hair of the camel, he al- 
paca, etc.—Contini 
Unman 55 


3 4 221, 908. 10 8, 640. 44 . J 
BT omega 11,2, 868; 081. 78]1, 176,887. 560 b 
T 0 0 
and other {ike ani- 


788, 540. 00 262, 985. 64 serenos — 


Turkey, Greece, Syria, and 
elsewhere 
Valued 12 cents or less per 


20.73 159.70 104.14)... 
235.02 35. 921 4, Bot 600. 0011, 758584 > 


..... 


37. 49 67, 050.00 23, 186.9. 4¶— — ( . 
5, 208. 00 ß r Bera ieoa 
38.1 35 18 8,843,857, 00:3, 110, 858. 04 —ͤ[ᷣL„ 22 . —— 44 4 * . — 
WWhVTWTTTVTTTTTTTVTTTTTTTTTWT＋T＋TTTTTTTTTVTV＋＋＋ A, 


Valued en than 40 and not 
8 than 70 cents per 


9. 06/119. 06 539. 00 SGK Sree eee E E E EE 
* Valid above 70 cents 
Dashes 3 95. 67} 95.6 9,676.50} 9, 258.23 4 3 3 5 
ss Bos Flushes and other pile 


—— not over 40 cents per 


vituedt more than 40 and not 
more than 70 cents per 


pound 114. 37/114. 37 1,434.00) - 1,662.32)... eee... eee / Ea cts ese NN 
Valued more than 70 cents 
per pound..........-...... 95. 331 95. 33 TO,CGR UR, [AU s Abts OW 5a banceadnatessenees-f-egnbraseneslakanadnaqs=slenqarsrescan f 
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Wool, and manufactures of—Continued. 


Para- Classification of pos law (Act of 
graph) 1897). 


| = Revenue under— Per Revenue under— 
talies f . R. „ 
al ported bg Cemnittes an Finance Pres- Jer value of | Revenue | Value ot Fer cent Weigel | cat Iga R 
1000. to the United States Senate. — ence| imports, — im; 1 
`| bill. y j law. bill. 


Wool, hair of the ramali at al- 
_ paca, ete.—Continued. 
378 | Knit fabrics (not wearing ap- 
parel)—Continued. 
other manufactures 
wholly or in part of 


not more than 70 cents 


POUR. isss sessasacss] 
valued more than 70 cents 


SIR Sa Us. 89118. 188.917. 50 224,596. E 
94. 32| 94. 32 5, 300, 487. 80 5,064,787. G2 SE 


Valued not more than 40 


316. BAD. 3f. —— . —[—ũQ: . 4 UO (( * | . 


219, ebe: 


— 4 — — ù:W— uhPTT—«0ũk „„ ũ„„„„„„ 


20, 737. 9 21, 204. 5 4 


1 Pik See Ske 


length— 
be not more Pag 40 
cen pound....... 
Valued — than 40 and 
not more than 70 cents 
cents per pound 
e 
Valued not more than 


wholly or in part 
Valued not exceeding 15 cents 
per square — 
Not above 70cents perpound. 105. 92/105. 92| 1, 302, 913. 90 175,121.77 . . 4 
7 Above 70 cents per 106. 371106. 138, 489. 00 17, 314 188 . 
above 15 cents per 


yard— 
Notabove 70cents -| 96. 87] 96. 
ꝑ— 


d 
Weighing ovar d ouncas Per 


Valued more than 40 and not 

ue Hisn 70 cents per 
G Valued „ ay 5. $294. 59) $279. 86 
ts per pound 5.00 10, 519.310 9, 993. 34 


cents per 
381 Composed wholly or in part of 
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Wool, and manufactures of wool—Continued. 


Equivalent 
lorems. Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased 
Para-| Classification 2 law (Act ol pave y 


0 4 
Act | Italies ed by Con II. R. 1438, as ro- ~ Revenue under 
Beis United States Senate. 


111, 405. 73) 81 20 
Wearing apparel—Clothing,ready- ay: ee. 
ê, = articles of wearing 


, and articles of 
ption, or used for 


) Aubusson, Axminster, 
ette, and chenille 
9 Saxony, Wilton, and Tour- 

velvet 


Treble tngrain, three-ply, and 
all-chain Venetian tian carpets. .. x 
Wool, Dutch, and two-ply in- 


(L) Carpets woven whole for 
rooms, and oriental, Berlin, Au- 
busson, Axminster, and other 

8 d bocki: rinted 

an ngs 
colored, or otherwise. 8 2 


384 
385 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 


4. 66,114. 66) 
50. 00 50. 00) 


58. 18 58.19 62, 819,770 11 36,550,263. DEANTA E el E E Stk $11, 635.20 4.99) $10,845.08, $10,303.31 
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Scueputs L. = 
Silks, and silk goods. 
Equivalent} Duty unchanged. Duty increased. z Duty decreased. 
Classification of present Iaw (Act of- . ——.— 55 ; 
. 
II. R. 1 Revenue under 
ener- ee Nab Pres- yng Value of | Revenue | Valueof | Per cen Value of 


by Commi ‘ 

po ni tates Senate ent im under im of im 

en law. Pill. 1907. present law. bor” need Fa ARH hor.” de- | Present |Conference 
i W. bill. 


936 or manu- 
factured than carded or combed P. et. P. ct. 


83. 90 411,239.70) 550,944. 00—U-— % nee —— 


ceed c Paneer aE eee 


—— —2— ———ͤůßůÄ—K[(ů—t⸗yl!dß⸗ 


ses 
Far 


8883 
1 
He 
1 
78838 
TER 


g 
i 
S: 
2 
3 
st 
; 


Re 
30 
3 

3 


1 


No. 205, 55 cents nd, 

— in addition teredo 015 of a 
number y 

incedbeyond theconditionofsin- 


e 
oj 

ing or twisting — more — 
[ead antes together, on all num- 
up 


56 cents per pound, and in addi- 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


AUGUST 5, 


er — — — — — 


397 | Spun silk in skeins, cops, warps, or 
2 — — 25 
tion thereto 0.10 


— les by pi t isting 

ngi grouping or tw 

two or more single yarns together, 

2 
. £05, 70 cents per pound, 

and in addition thereto 010 of a 


Sewing silk and silk threads or 


arns of every description 
Thrown silk in the gum, 


Plushes. 
Plushes on which ordinary duty 
does not amount to 50 percent.. 
Velvets, velvet or plush ribbons, 
d chenilles. 


——U—U—U— U)W 222 


Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Duty unchanged. 


Value of 


“or. 


Revenue | Valueof | Percen 
under im) 


$12,208.95) $19,047. 66 
197, 880. 480, 804. 13 


t law. 1 increase.| Present 
Wewgecdscsclusescccasese $40,096. 50 56. 03 
—— —＋ 4 V 659,601. 00 142. 98 


1909. : 


Para-| Classification r cactot dbl 


Ket . = as re- 
of 6 
1909. the United States on Baoan 


399 8 iushes, and other pile 
2 —-Cont inued. 


— 


ia 
88 
Es! 
TO 
a 5 
g 
g 


883 
È 
È 


8 
i$ 
1 

2 

` 

7 

= 

3 


ee 
38 
32 
ii 
S 
8 
5 
8 
Qs. 


#8 
R 
| 
è 
85 


Fabrics, woven in the 
. not sei “Ey 4 ounce 


wa 


or printed in the 
Other, r printad 


ioo. 
duty 
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Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Value of 
ent 
=e 


1L 11| 311, 852. 19| 277, 201. 92 


is less than 50 per cent.... . 50 00} 45. 00 .. 4... . „ „ „„Les e 


158, 907. 50 143, 016.75 
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Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


as re- 
by Committee on Finance 
the United States Senate. 


5 . 28.75 40,301.54) 28,714.83 


Other. 


— cent in weight of 
Weighted to exceed origi- 
A g weight of the nw 


Other on which specific duty 
does not amount to 50 
weai NO ER 1 
ng ' 
F se es EEE 1 8 X X 1 

acq 
3 and 7 

ning ‘ 


PME PA N AGT Ibs.. 


any process of ma 
. —— in the 


1909, 
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Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


P Classification of present law (Act of 
graph 1897). 
rot Italics indicate II. R. 1 as re- 


0 rted by . ance 
1909. the United States Senate. 


Woven piece, 8.25 per poin ete.—Cont’d. 


eee 

9 3 

vanced by any process A manu- 
or 


piece, $3 per pound; if weighing 
Sor, but wa wove si a oto 
more than & ounces, 
8 not more than 20 
„ athe 9 towed 
poco 
wh 5 
gummed, advanced by any proces 


or in pan part, or 57 5 ‘further ad vanced by 
— 3 = 


„ containing not more than 


XLIV——317 


Equivalent 


Pres- Con- 
ent 
law. bill 
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Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Para- Classification 4 law (Act of jadval 


0 

Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
of 2 by Committee on Finance 

1909. the United States Senate. 


de- Present [Conference 
crease.) law. bill. 
399 | Woven 
square if black ( sel- 
vedges), $2. nd; if other ~ 
than Bact $s — patery PA weigh- 


ing more than ounce, but not more 


than 14 ounces per square d, 
Wat (et ae At Pe 


5 9. 00| 50. 00 15.25) $5,027.60) $4,260. 00 
eee $ 18 44 2,624 57 2,14l. 00 


— 
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Silks, and silk goods—Continued. 


Classification of t law (Act ol 
D iy). 


0 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 


1 ted by Committee Finance — — — 
1000. e che United States Senate. b . . 1 à t |Conference 
bill z bill. 


o 
wholly or in of silk, 
See Contin . 
Not hemmed or hemmed only— 
Continued. 


Weighing not less than 13 
ee and not more than 
ounces per square yard 
Continued. E 
Dyed in the thread or yarn, 
other, con! more 


$4. 50 


stitch or revered or 
having drawn threads, or 
embroidered in any man- 
9 whether with an ini- 


chinery. 

appliquéed, or made or 
trimmed wholly or in 
with lace, or with tuc! 
or inserti 


duty is less than 50 per 

cent. . . . -: ——!''——2————ͤ—l————— . ———— ([ . 2 . 22 
Welghing not less than 13 

ounces and not more than 


•—yͤI 4· 4 4 4333.44 ee 9—＋7⁊ „ - 


Oth 
Containing more than 30 
per cent and not more 
per cent in 
weight ofsil’-.......... 


9 ht ofsilk.........----. 78.21) 60. 0 4 4½ũ „„ „„ „„%ĩö„:7 2064õ%Oñ„„%%« „ „„46„„4 4, 133. 2, 479. 80 
Welghing over 8 ounces 


eee ee 
F . 00 60. 00 246, 802. 90 208,081. 74 : r 3 
402 | Laces, and articles made wholly or - ° 
in part of lace, edgings, 


„ gell 

flouncings, ornaments, nets or 
nettings and veilings, neck ruf- 
flings, ruchings, braids, fringes 

„ embroideries, an 
articles embroidered by hand or 
machinery, or tamboured or ap- 
Fign. eee er 60. 00 60. 00 7,049, 851. 51/4, 229, 910. 924 4 æ r eee e e e eee . os 


not 
and if with fast edges.............. 50. 00 50.00) 1, 042,923.75) 521, 461. —— 42222 —4——9＋7 „ü „ 4 „ „eee 


inches in , and if with fast 
edges, bone casings, braces, cords, 
cords and tassels, garters, 

3 tubings, and we N 


or o 3 embroidered 
in any manner by hand or ma- 


7 .. —Lp— 2 4k“ „„ („„ .. 


Ribbons, nat eai 12 inches in 


width, end if w Samana T E ecaveceneses|cccccccences|eccsenclas 3 xa 


Wearing a $ 
Knit g , made up wholly or 
inpart by the tailor, seams ” 
or man E 
Ready-made clothing and other 
articles f wearing 17 aK 
Silkgoods, ornamented with beads 
orspangles. . —— ss cesceceeces 
403 | All roe ey of silk not spe- 


VW ( / (r nel 272,429.70! 335,996, G8. .. .. . . . J. .. l... 3 


«Estimated. 
= 
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Duty decreased. 


ings, beltings, „ tassels 
bons, or other articles or fabrics 
composed wholly or in chief value 


yarns, threads, filaments, 
fers of imitation itor imitation 


made, 45 cents nd, and in 
addition thereto per cent 0d valo- 
lorem. 


Total, Schedule I. . 


15. i iiia 


52. 33| 52. 67 817,135,007 98 $9,$25,725.31 9,277,014 73 5,182,676. 9 


a Estimated. 
SCHEDULE M. 
Pulp, papers, and books. 


Para- Classification of aig law (Actof 
graph 1897). 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re 
of rted by Committee my —— 
1909. the United States Senate. 
de- Presen ference 
crease. law. bill. 
406 P. 
n 484, 792.86 b $4, 792.86 
— 156, 177. 7: a Free. 


Printing, glued, 


unsized, sized, or 
suitable for books and 


bc219.54 
— — 22 “2, 309. 32, 749. 91 


— — 313 80 { 
1 16. 15} 13. 40 00- .> 1,309.15 
8 17.79} 17. 15,765. 43 

17-79) 17.79) 35,765.00) 2,805. 06)....-.+0--1-J-onerven-Jo-oneneveaes|sssnesesense[ereessesescajesreeedjereoneseeee|eereeeesers 


8 similar 
e white, colored, or 
inted: 
eighing not over6 pounds to the 
— £450 sheets’ on the basis 


ream o 
of 20 by 30 inches in size. . . . 39.28) 39.28} 177,046.00) 69,549. 1 4ææ 4 4 

PE ed pareek garan 9 De fey fag Macca Pla ena eae oats Wok ger ot heen peepee gt A ese A ale 

unds to the ream. 


410 


sitizing, or baryta * > 
K ng. or bar, / y y a S e D 
* otherwise coated............. 


¢ Estimated. 


— 
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Pulp, papers, and books—Continued. 


Para- Classification of present law (Act of | 
“A * 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 8 


of porta by Committee on 
1909. the United States Senate. 


— 


412 | (L) Lithographie prints from stone, 
ane aluminum, or other ma- 
bound or unbound, not 


—.— ere s 
On card bo or other ma material 


VT 
ERRA regus noe sagak 


(L) Lithograpnloci ic cigar labels, taps 5 
printed 2 5 tine alu- 
minum, or other ma 


Printed in less than eight — 
but not including metal-leaf 


ted in t or more colors 
but — 1 including metalteat 


7—UDP)“))n32õ3'•ẽn 2 


and photographs 
ph, autograph, and 
— al fo wholly or partly 


if covered con 
419 laying cards 
420 e Ahan eee or of which 
paper is the component material 
8 n.s. p. f. 
Total, Schedule M........... 


821, 386.55| 98, 417.38 
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: SCHEDULE N, 
Sundries. 
Equivalent decreased. 
ad valorams Duty unchanged. Duty increased. D 
Para RE e = aia e a z 155 
graph 1897). 
At Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Con Per Revenue under— 
rted by Committee on Finance Pres- for. | Valueof | Revenue eee, ol Value of | cent 
1900. the United States Senate. ent ence ac! ha under rts, Snp of 
law. bill, presentlaw. 1907. de- Present |Conference 
crease. | bill. 
421 | (L; eae noe 
ss aes eae cluding, imation 
pinen e t threaded or strung. 35.6 35.00] $162,248.37 
no — 00 35. 00 9 eee eee eee . 1 
7 : $162, TTT AT 
embroideries, galloons, wear- 
ing apparel, ornaments, trim- 
gs, curtains, fringes, and 
other articles not specially 2 
vided ſor composed e i 
in part (chief value 1 57 
W ag made of 
fat ede att bol. 60. 00) 60. 065.36] 315, 639. 
notcom: wool. 00 60. 00 36; Nees eee eee ee eee eee be 
4 Hat, Pts, an eee 526, „ . e 
materials for: 
Materials for— 
Braids, piits laces, and wil- 
low ts or squares, com. 
8 
ue o! W, 
leaf, willow. E, 
rattan, Cuba bark, or ma- 
nila hemp, suitable for 
g or 8 
ts, bonnets 
amen ded, colored 15. 568. 
5 00 15. 00 2, 984, . x „ besen 
. dyed, colored, or 7 
AE ON E N e . . . EEE EEE RA 
Posed ~ 3 i i 
wi or ue 
of straw. „ „ 
Bel low, slr Faktan, 
Reber 25 bea 
whether w or 
manufactured— 2 z 
Not trimmed....... ERT 35. 00 35. 00 +a. OO GE i aaa TEET DO abvenclaseusndedenalduvwsrenocduloacecscloalsssctses|esdces soiré 
eewsecnece 50. 00 50. 00 148, 870. Sole 
D E 40. 00 40. 00 
Brushes, feather dusters, and hair 
FFF 40. 00 40. 00 
424 | Bristles, sorted, bunched, or pre- 3 N 
Peerrrr rier r errr teri eri 30 30 
425 | Buckles, trousers, or waistcoat, or 
parts of. made wholl, openly 
of iron or steel: 7: y 
valued n not more than 15 cents 
per hundred 77. 48 77. 48 
valued m more than 15 and not 
more than 50 cents * hundred | 57. 73 57.73 
Valued more than 50 cents per 
26. 68) 26. 68 
10. 00 10. 00 
70. 75 70. 75 
66. 45 66. 45 
50. 00 50. 00 
33. 09 33. 
71.88 71. 88 
30. 03 30. 03 
73. 79 73. 
57. 40 57. 
board ler- mach or 
othersini terial,n.s. p.f., 


value not exceeding 3 cents per 


d shale. 
Slack or culm of coal, such as will 
cits through a halFinch screen .. 
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e 
Sundries—Continued. ‘ | 
Duty unchanged. _ Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Para- Classification of present law (Act ol 
gra 1897). 
0 - 
i Per | Revenue under— 
11 : ted by paaie enee takes Pree Con- Value of Revenue pane aue O SEN 
en un 0 
1009. the United States Senate. iaw. | ence ri a a a 
— ‘ 
428 | Patent fuel 20.00 200 3522. 
G—— 3 ee ees 00 00 OO 
nec (orfan ia aaea 
col or coal dust 
material of value, whether in 
briquettes or PTT 
429 | Cork, manufactured: 
Bark, cut into squares or cubes. -| 13.05) 13.05 133, 00 30 
Corks, J inch or less in diameter. . 42. 08 42. 08 54, 413. 00 FFF... ... AE AE 
Corks, over inch in diameter. . 22.02 22.02 1, 489, 448. 00 
Cork, artificial, or cork substitute, 
manuf factured 4 90 cork waste 
i pr serena eeesvapeccccccleccccalonsccclecceccncccccclececcccccccsleccccccceccelecesscnesleccccccencoslenccconcccsslowcsenseercelsccceesloceesesouss|(sees . 
manufactures wholly or 4 
in chief value of cork or of cork 
bark, or of artificial cork or cork 
33 xa a 1 3 
. UD Olen rr e SETEN 
430 (L) “hice, 7 5 —.— ene erie 8 , „ 
chess balls, and b. 
lard, pool, and Yello balls, 


of ivory, bone, oro ma 
431 | (L) — 5 Dolls, doll heads, to; 
bles of whatever materia 
composed, and all other toys not 


com of rubber, china, por- 
3 bisque, earthen 
stone and not specially 
tide ranch REPERE 35. 00 35. 00| 6, 929, 837. 20 2, 425, 443. 01 
= 3 and ground, pulverized, 
* 
refined, or manufactured em- 
OV csi ET 21.41) 21.41) 216, 254.00 40, 304. 04 r rep ee o E A evens 
Wheels and files, and manufac- 


tures of which emery or corun- 
dum is the component mate- 


50. 00 50. 00 30,937.25) 15, 468. 63 


rial of chief value 
433 } FF A e // / VETA, VREA] 
L) Fre works 0. 00le7B. OG . ,v ö 278. 00%  8,654.60| , 484. 78 NENOS IEEE E EEN 
S ombs, rockets, and roman candles 
\ 434 tes, fulminating powders, 


cially provided for . 
21405 or miners’ us 


435 ciampowaer and all e 


losive sub- 


for — Dissi 
ing artillery, or sporting p 
Valued 20 cents or less per pound. . 471-10, eee eser eee eee $291. 00 $31. 
Valued above 20 cents r pound. CTO) Bi WO N T TA ES . . 5 0 . 
436 | Matches, friction ox! N 8 ee 
in pokes containing not moro | | | 
matches per box...... * U. erben. 4 „„ „ee . ; 
than in baxesoontain- ee e 
ing not more than 100 — 
each 15.40 10,183.00 1,175.90 
437 90.25 15,982.00) 13, 750. 65 
35. 00| 30.00). 32 101, 482. 
ae rina safety fuse. 35.00). 35.00) 14,088.00] 4,529.05 . Sheil Romans basses er darn 
Percussion caps 30. 00 30.00 


438 (L) Feathers and downs nora 
cially provided for, g 
bird skins or parts of, with the 
feathers on: 

Crude or not dressed, colored, or 
manufactured— 


neluding dressed and 
finish edt birds suitable for 


millinery ornaments— 
Ostrich feathers................ 50.00) 60. 00 
Ao b 50. 00 60. 00 


of down 
(L) Teatha. 3 or oas 
mental, 
flowers, and 3 ig or ‘parts of, 


ot whatever material composed, 


1 
Bode downers, rea 4 ied foi all 
for, 
composed wholly or Ye Ohi value 
of any of the feathers, flowers, 
leaves, or other materials or articles 
herein mentioned massan „ soscas ocal sonuopësocselookossscones ousäasssssasiscsiaslyosaessosopibassssess60 


` a Estimated. 
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Sundries—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 
Para-| Classification of t law (Act of 
graph 1997). : 
0 
Act Revenue under— 


Italics indicate H. R. 1 as re- 
by pian eop Witenes 
the United States Senate. 


Furs dressed on the skin, but not 
articles: 


ssssesejsssesesossejes —— 


Piet noton the 
hatters’ use, inclu skins 


"Clean ona but not further 


Manufactures of, n. 8. p. . 
Hair, , manufactures of, n. e. s 


Hair, manufactures 
Curled hair, suitable for beds or 


55 


(L) Hats, Bonnets, or hoods, for 
men’: 8 women’s, boys“, or 
trimmed, Toot ing hodis; bodies, 

z u es, 


shapes, for hats or —— 
composed wholly or in chief 
value of fur of the rabbit, 
beaver, or other animals: 
8 not more than $5 per 
Valued more than 2 = and not 
more than $10 per dozen 
Valued more than — 0 and not 


E 8 EG 


4, 743. 13 3, 802. 70 


more than $18 per dore n 5 EAST T ATA a A E 
Valued at more tha 745 Per fi 
dozen 


ts thereof, fin- 
ished or ADERI: D S. P. ., 


used to be worn upon the perso 
or carried in the hand for pur 
or 


part 
zes, and bags, or silver 
une or imi cS i 


8 
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Sundries—Cortinued. 


of 
1909. 


— 


or not exceeding an 
be 3 ions, not me 

n or o 
— nied or r decorated, ‘and not 


P. ct. 
20. $784, 401. 81| $156, 880. 


and suitable for use in the 
manufacture of jvdry Bi br aod 


oer pov 7 rhe use 2 the mantu- 
3 synthetic ‘or re- 
constructed 


raw or uncured 
salted, or pickled: 


Weighi a k over 10 ds 
ng not over un 
dozen hides or KES 28 


d 

Shoe laces, 
Leather, cut into shoe uppers or 

vamps, or other forms, suitable 

for conversion into manufac- 


ue or prix seam, 
or embroid- 
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Sundries —Continued. 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged. Duty increased. ‘Duty decreased. 
Classification of present law (Act of hve. 


— , C2] Valueof | Revenue | Value of 


by 
tates Senate. ent. im 
n law. bill. . present law. 


3 26. 62 36. 6 $53,860.37] 221, 584 68 ATA EN SEAE EEA A 

B 38. 21) 38. 21 1,706. 00 1. 90 
— 5 e 41.29 41. 29 244. 00 100. 75 

or prix seam 

ar a pitaa l 

33 51. 83) 51. 83 294. 00 
Over 17 cis in ents 

ERE N ARE 29. 13 29. 7, 421. 00 2,161. 98 


Unlined; ique or prix 
Stitched or em- 


1,280. 00 , . TTA 
599. 00 22 90 . . . . . . .. 
1,107,980. 33 548, 268. 6 . 4 
284, 874. 20 


Unlined, pique or 
seam, and stite 


ds or Cords. . 51.91 51.91) 318,084. 51 


Ad PEENE EA 34.19 34 19 11,133. 00 3,807. 
eee or embrold- 
A 32. 2 32. 42 1,643. 00 Ce. eee A eee oe 
ue us or seam, 
and stitched or embrold- 
—— th more 3 
or cor ds 32.28 32. 705. 00 „ giakclospenatsche<qeceseaddedidcakescacSeniem 
. ove I¢and not over 17 
Hied PEAARU 20. 15 20.15; 375,400.97] 1, 901.87. ——E2—4— . 4— . . 8 r 
— toned or em: 
proidered — 37. 90 37. 90 13, 500. 00 — —— eee 
Unlined, pique or 
seam, and sti or 
embroi with more 
oe ices mann 38. 67 38. 57,032. 45 
Papo tte 38. 10 38. 23, 533. 00 
i E per un, 
B= 9 53. 68) 53. 356. 00 
ue or seam, 
and thed or embroid- 
ee ee — than 3 
3 33. 63 33. 63 19, 493. 00 
(L) ‘Over 17 he in 
3 3 37.48) N. 48 1,797,588. 54 
nlined, ue or prix 
seam, or stitched or em- 
broidered...............- 47.08) 47. 56,070.00, 
Le 3 ee te 
. with more 
strands or cords. .| 37.09) 37. 105,054. 00 
pe are ae 58.55) 58. 55 184.00 
Of sheep with exterior 
Not over 17 inches in length— 
8 8 41.64 41.64] 21, 710. 00 
Unlined, pique or prix 
seam, or 5 
a heer ee KSE ANEA 46.13) 46. 13 5,588.00] 2,588. eee 
nlined, ue or 
seam, and garde cr 
roidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords...) 4. 17 45.17) 2,636. 00) 1,190. 25 4 ꝗ . scaceclooes eee lese lee lee 
F 34.96) 34. 6,204. 00 2,200. G 4 ꝙ .e! —— — „ 0 „„ EE 
Lined, pique or prix 
seam, or or em- 
broidered...............- 29.11 29.11 662.00 . . )jTCTàC0ͤͤͤ VVV 
(L) Lined, pique or 
seam, or 
embroidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords... 43. 60 43.60 263.00 ET E r ee — „l.. „e 


— 
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Sundries—Continued. 


ara - Classification of 1 law (Act of pog ed. 
graph 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- Revenue under 
of rted by Committee on Finance Value of Revenue | Value ot | Percent 
1909. o the United States Senate. 8 under 1 
1907. or 


453 | Gloves made wholly or in 
— of leather ete. ntinu 


of 3 Over i ko Contd. 
inches in length P. ct. | P. ct. 


embroid- 


strands or cords.........| 29. 70 29.70} 284.000 84. 35. 

Gont, nanda o HE bas ea ne (Mg aa Garand rA E a A e Pa Ra saa 
A 

ee e ee 


292,033. 126, 509. 75 — * A. b „bbb .. 


. 
(L) Lined, pique 
seam, an 20 ede or 
embroidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords...) 59. 5 x 
e, ... ape , eof — —— 2 — — 
inches in length- 
WO, GEE a ̃˙ hnccsceenotvsaseoscccisovarrecsecsteusceues occelessesce 


1, 250, 389. 1 


Unlined, n pegos or 5 
seam, and stitched and 
embroidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords... 

FA 

Goa 8 
2 — 


115, 953. 40, 910. 
i f.!!! aaa A ᷑̃ . . 


moved— 
Not over 14 inches in 
5 length 


F 
1 5 = 17, 205. 
ie mee 
than 3 strands or cords... 1,376. 
ae ) a 319. 
„ 
cu) Lined F ar pri =i 
seam, an: and sti 
3 with sore than 
an 3 strands or and nere i 17 K Soo b oy V we 
vie 
Unlined...... 68 r i 11, 818. J . omnes 8 oarace eaten sees 
seam, or or em- 
ö 848. C77 ATV 


71. 13. 
h/ A 8 FF E . 8 
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Sundries—Continued. ‘ 
ce Duty unchanged. Duty decreased. 


Classification 4 law (Act of 


Per Revenue under— 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 
by Committee on Pres- yet 
the United States Senate. ent 
law. | Inge 
bill. 
at to made wholly or in of 
to ther, eder Gn i mae 
460 Ladies’ or children’s—Cont’d. 
Ga . K. or other 8 
han of sheep origin, eto.— 
G Ser dene nnen se P. 
ver „el 
Unlined... 8 32. 61) 32. 61 
nlined, pi or prix 
seam, Sc SAORA ox as 
broidered............--.- 30. 02 30. 02 
Unlined, pique or prix 
seam, and sti or 
embroidered with more 
than 3 strands or cords. . . 30. 77 — 5 — AEETI E ENTA 
Lined ue or prix seam, 
or apioa oF emd = 
P N f A ̃˙Ä e . . ]¼—y—!ßß̃ꝗ V t 
Men's gloves— 
Schmaschen ( (sheep), glace“ 
8 3 fe Son 66. 28 66. 28) 
, pique or prix seam. 
or stitched or embroidered. 66. 45 66. 45 
(L) U nune pos 
seam, and 1 
broidered with more than 
3 strands or cords 44.71) 44. 71 
} Lined n 63. 77 63. 77 
L) Lined, ique OF or prix 
seam, or s 
broidered.................. 14. 19| 14. 19 
(L) Lined, 515 ue or prix 
seam, and sti or em- 
pooner zan more than 
a) 171 r . . R E T 
Lamb or sheep, g 
finish— 
Unlined? cisions riesaa 47. 48 47. 48 į 
Unlined, p or koe i] 
seam, or or em- 
broidered................ 63. 09 63. 09 
Unlined, pane, or CPE ar 
seam, 
embroidered w with more 
than 3 strands or cords...) 52. 92| 52. 92 
et 3 30. 39 30. 39 
us or prix seam, 
or . embroid- 
SSA 35.08 35. 08 
Lined, 
ands tched or embroid- 
ered aan p than 3 
. 36. 90 36. 90 
(L) Of sheep origin, w Lb ex- 
terior surface 
1 49. 45 49. 45 
Unlined, pi or prix 
seam, or or em- 
Unlined, pias or p | 
„ pique or 
seam, stitched or 
em ered with more 
S strands or cords...) 68.15) 68.15. -035.00 .. . . 
tines. paus or DET eee, 4 
tehed or embroid- 
ered with more than 3 
strands or cords......... 00 58. 00 \ 
ao kid, „„ | 
Eaha origin „ “glace” 
t 50. 79 50. 79 
que or prix 
var stitched or embroidered.| 56.08} 56.08 
Unlined, pique or prix seam, e 
and sti or embroid- 
with more than 3 
strands or cords........... 62. 75| 62. 75 
net i 2 8 32. 29 32. 29 
ue seam, or 
apeta Uae ar en nerens Ba 41.57] dl. 5 
Lined, que or 3 
and stitched or embroid- 
ered with more 3 
strands or cords........... 39. 21| 39. 21 
eo a 44. 58 44. 58) 
(L) Unlined, ue or prix 
a. or or em- 
1) U à, pique or prix i) —— ũ2h meen wee ee ——ä——4—w —— — 
seam ana a or pi 
8 — ee | 
3 strands or cords........ 88. 61 53. 61 5,337.00 9, BCL Bo oon ccs cncelccecccccsleocnccccccce necevcsnctse —— 24 —ů Sete £ 
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Sundries—Continued. . 


Equivalent) Duty unchanged. 
Classification of 18 law (Act of 


a eee ee e Con- Value of | R ve | Value of 


y 
ent im x under 
1000. fo the United States Senate. Ent | ence 8 ad Bor 
bill. pesus 

453 | Gloves made wholly or in 
to leather, etc.—Contini 
460 Men's gloves—Continued. 

t d, or other | 


seam, 


3 strands or cords.......... 
Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or 


461 
of either, rin ets or in pasts, 
or unfinished 


pers 3 
War and fancy matches and 
eee r A E save tance peo 
Bone and horn, n. s. p. 1. 
Combs, wholiy of ie or of 
eel me 0 ET TAS 
and ‘grass, K. K P. 
Indla ru 2 3 


88888 8 


nae 30. 00 35. 
464 tta- 35. 00| 35. 
9 ray and 
S OEA -| 35. 00| 35. 
1) Sheil and mother Of pearl... 35. 00 35. 
Se or gypsum, manu- 
factures II. 35. 00} 35. 00 
oe Papier manufac- 
S E II AE IAA 35. 00| 35. 
unt S EEEIEI TAT 17.92 35. 
AT ar paa Kremen known as at ok 
. Seele ved, eut, — 
ns, engard, ei 
35. 
35. 
, t y T EEES EEE PRS EAE 
48. 80| 48.80} 25, 76. 00 12,432. 68)............|......... 


ted; 
ments, pitch pi — 
tuning hammers, and 


nomes and strings for 3 in- 
struments, py oops wholly or in 
a e l fuses ae 45.00 48. 00 1,458, 801. 61 
pas em nae poet a or 
470 | (L) parser in Se or water col- 7 
„ and pen-and-ink 
drawings 20. 00 
Do. Goshen ity treaty with 
PRIS). ca ssnvscneobinccscns> 15. 00 15. 00| 1, 192, 713. 41 178, 907. OU E A E S EE E ETETE A T E TE 
Do. . Ger- 
HY Jisssascascaccasshewssetcna Woti 166, 980570) . ↄſ e 
Do. ( 8 treaty with 
o 15. 00} 15. 123, 558. 
Do. 1 lin 6 15. 00 15. 00 1, 018. 00 
Do. rocity treaty 
8 FFT 15.00 15. 00 // (// ( 


wi 
Stat (sculptures), wrought b. 
han, 8 e 
tion of a statuary or sculptor..} 20.00) 15. . . 1, 827. 60 
pe ee rocity treaty with f 


1, 370. 70 


Ş „335 15.00 15. ,,,, T N E ,., . a E 
Do. (reciprocity treaty with Ger- 
Da: Wiese 5 sa 15, 00) 4, 945. 00 C bees 
eros y treaty ; 
C 15.00 15. 231,180.00! 34, 677. 000 4 S 
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Sundries—Continued. 


Duty unchanged, Duty increased. Duty decreased. 

Para- Classification of eps law (Act of 
graph ). 

ae Italies indicate H. R. 1438, as re- 

by Committee on Finance 

1 the United States Senate. 


Revenue under— Per Revenue under— 
Revenue | Value of | Percent Value of | cent 
under im = 3 imports, of 


present law.. 1907. increase. Present Conference 1907. de- | Present | Conderence 
i Š II. 


470 Theterm “sculptures” as used in 


this act shall 8 include 


ári | POM WOON. soos teew sen tacasaces 
Pencils: 


472 : 
Paper or wood, filled with lead 
or other material, and pencils 
8 ele C4 


473 | Pencil leads not in wood $113, 182. a 250. 00 $11,318.29 $39, 614. 03) 
Pencil leads not in wood or other | 
material; | 
|} 


ying 
474 piste or films, photographic, dry.. 
475 ay Pipes and smokers’ articles: 
mon tobacco pipes and pipe 
bowls of clay— 
Valued not more than 40 cents 


Pipes, pits bowls of other 88. 
55 
no y pectin = 
cluding cigarette books, cigar- 


ette-book covers, 


476) A tural imp 


25. 00 $4,728.74) $3,546. 56 


tton gins.. 
477 | Hat oan black, br it pona of 


silk, or —— and Cotton 10. 00 10. 00 42, 400. 
478 | (L) Umbrellas, , and sun- 
shades, and sticks for: 
Umi Seere dl parasols, and sun- 
Covered with material com- 
50. 00} 50. 00 43, 331. 60) 
50. 00 50. 00) 11, 451, 00) 
00 7, 443. 
00 
00) 1 


— wholly or in part of 


00 3, 
00| 1,141, 737. 30 
10.00 231, 458. 88 


479 


6,799,093.23 35,781,927.61) 64. 98 084,821.16 2.130.677.28 


22. 53 24. 34,82, 276, 286. 64 19,038,834. Ratt; 342,169.91 


a Estimated, 


44. 2 4,712,105.46) 
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RECAPITULATION. 
lot dutiable imports into the United States, not including imports from Cuba and the Philippine Islands.] 


3 Duty unchanged. Duty increased. 
Schedules. 
Present ae Value of Revenue under yene of 
law. bill. 1907. present law. 1 * Omama T 
bill, 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
A. Chemicals, oils, and pain 27. 68 28.29 $31, 339, 332. 00 $7, 696, 971. 41 $4, 863, 730. 38 44. 49 
B. Earths, earthenw: 49, 04 48.79 27, 722, 938. 92 13, 725, 262. 15 1, 981. 00 27. 65 
C. Metals, and man ures l... 33. 37 31.70 29, 476, 839. 71 12, 882, 416, 08 7, 58 68. 29 
8 ý 15.16 12.79 4,157,111. 72 1, 202, 517. 78 o7 68. 43 
E. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 83. 74 83.73 1, 540, 384. 07 18, 051, 340. 
F. To „ and manı of. 87. 20 87. 20 1, 559, 369. 76 , 434, 399. 
G. Agricultural products and provisions 30.14 32.17 51,457, 294. 65 15, 342, 530. 25 42.75 03 
H. Spirits, wines, 0 70. 67 89. 11 1, 436, 380. 19 463, 931. 26. 86 2 
I. Cotton manufactures 44. 84 50. 62 15, 381, 426. 71 6,777, 607. 83 24. 62 „05 
J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of... 43.72 44.07 „287, 406. 76 40, 032, 950. 66 22. 88 31 
C 58.19| 58.19 819,772.11 C ¾ ĩâVũn REET ES 
L. Silks and silk goods. 52.33 52. 67 17, 135, 067. 98 9, 825, 725. 31 15.73 4,478, 323. 62 
M. Pulp, papers, and books 20. 67 23. 43 13, 418, 659.78 2,716, 315. 37 38. 62 1,098, 198. 16 
G A 22. 53 24. 34 82, 276, 286. 64 19, 038, 834. 62 44.29 4, 712, 105. 46 
i nnn, y E T 199, 741,066.83 | 108, $44, 200.82 |........-. 


Net increase or decrease in duty. 
Per cent of grand total. nae 


” — —— — —— p —n . n 

Total Cuba ; 105, 403. 21 120, 747.84 
Total Philippine Islands 48.23 6.00 3. 56 4.74 
nn A T EN Í | 44, 564, 216. 21 | 58, 343, 436. 39 


Duty decreased. Grand total. 


A. Chemicals, olls, and paints 79.03 034, 563. 84 
B. Earths, earthenware, and glasswar e b 23.28 310, 903. 99 
C. Metals, and manufactures Il. 29.91 008, 668. 30 
D. Wood, and manufactures oi... 36.61 1,243. 33 
E. 8. , molasses, and manufactures of. 3.12 656,835. 77 
E. Tobacco, and manutactures eee 559, 369. 76 
G. J 28. 09 844,776. 37 
H. Spirits, wines, and other beverages... .......-| 2 42 22 22 22222222. 079, 989. 88 
1. 18.33 856, 767. 32 
J. 5.07 120, 665. 88 
K. 4.99 $31,414.31 
L. 9.51 813,592. 70 
M. 71.20 004,377.62 
N 64.98 400,384. 16 


228, 075. 18 
3 728, 351. 30 


462. 68 | 
4.74 
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Under reciprocity treaty with Cuba. 


ara | Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as reported 
by Committee on Finance t the 
nited States Senate. 


Per | Revenue under— 
— Value of | cent 


un . 
in- Present | Confer- 
crease.| law. | ence bill. 


do- | Present | Confer- 
crease.| law. ence bill. 


SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND 
PAINTS. 


Sopen ions or products known as alka- 
eee and all combinations of, ú 2 
an all chemical compounds and salts.. /// d EEE ETE E 3 sceso 
9 not specially pro- 


15 
23 
36 
63 


91 


is used 
L) Preparations used as a lications to 
: hair, mouth, teeth, my skin, such as 


Se Pt ‚• —72ꝛ „44 40,00] 48.00 


pecs 


| 
| 


SCHEDULE B—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, 
AND GLASSWARE, 


™ a Glazed, encaustic, ceramic, mo- 
saic, vitrified, semivitrified, flint, 


— hig hand N d 
5 leco- 
ional and all other earthenware 


Valued not, exceeding 40 cents per 


·‚——U—4“œ:: ũ0 ãnũöac „ 


E i 


sets, , Vases, an 5 
Painted, tinted, stained, enameled, 
panoe gilded, or otherwise deco- 
rated in any manner 
Articles and wares composed wholly or 
ange ah ype OI SERUT e toata 


stiles Decorated 

Bot „ vials, demijohns, carboys, and 
1 taining bran: 

Bottles or jug containing bra sa 


Holding more than 1 pint........... 
nee) not ayes — 1 se and 


ape 
Other, on which specific duty 
would be = than 40 per cent ` 
Bottles, vials, an rg plain 
colored, mo 
Filled— 


Other, on which specific duty 
would be less than 40 per cent... 


1. 84)... 43 —E— 42 — 4 — . h———EÄ[.—L[L 4. — l .- 2 


— —— ES 
7 x 7 
7 H + 
. . * 
Hi 2 2 
` H * 
. . 2 
. * ` 
. p 7 
2 ‘ ` 
r] r 7 
. H . 
. . 4 
. . j 
. . . 
. . . 
. * . 
2 7 * 
2 . H 
2 ` 7 


BOD ean V 
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Under reciprocity treaty with Cuba Continued. 


en woe ad 


Para- | Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


0 v 

Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as reported 
2 2 by Committee on Finance to the 
nited States Senate. 


SCHEDULE B—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, 
AND GLASSWARE—Ccontinued. 


96 | (L) eed decanters, or other vessels or 
articles of glass cut, er cheat painted, 
colored, stained, silvered, gilded, 
or otherwise ornamented, decorated, 
or ground 8 — — enne is 
necessary for fitting and any 
articles of which such is the com- 

ment material of chief value 
(L) Porcelain, opal, and other blown 

106 | (L) Opera and field glasses, telescopes, 
TOE tographic and project- 
ing lenses and optical instruments, and 
frames or mountings for same, not spe- 
cially provided for.........--.-.------ 

All other manufactures of glass or pes, 
or of which glass or paste shall be the 
88 rz. of chief value, not 

y prov’ oa R ES 

110 | Manufactures— 

(L) Marble, n. s. p. 1. 

112 reestone, sandstone, limestone» and 

other building or monumental stone, 

except granite, marble, and onyx, 
not specially provided for: 
polished 


ů—k— 


Hewn, or 8 
lr 
SCHEDULE C—METALS, AND MANUFAC- 


TURES OF. 
Tron ore, includ’ manganiferous iron 
ms ore, and the . — or residiuum from 
$187,094. 40 $70, 160. 40 


726. 40 181. 60 


per pound 3 
153 | Table, carving, cooks’, kitchen, bread, ` 
ores as adaa 
ves, forks, anı or 
unfinished— 
Other, on which ordinary duty would 


not amount to 45 Cel neha ee 
185 d = 
189 
one aers bance ii d parts of 
nometers, x or an of. 
191 | Zin 3 5 ` 


0: 
In blocks or pigs. .......-...---------- 
Old and worn out, fit only to be reman- 


194 
195 


SCHEDULE D—WOOD, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


199 | Sawed boards, pl: deals, and other 
forms of sawed „ ignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, ma- 
hogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 
other cabinet woods not further manu- 
factured ed 

Wood, unthanufactured, 
provided for 


or 

Of foreign growth or manufacture. .... 
208 | Osier or willow: 

Manufactures o 


XLIV——318 
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Under reciprocity treaty with Ouba—Continued. 


Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Classification of present law (Act of 1807). 

Italics: indicate H. R. 1438, as reported È Per | Revenueunder— Revenu! 
Committee on Finance to the United Confer-| Value ot | Revenue cent val . — 
States Senate. Present under — 4 

w. ene 5 yos of rts, of 
in- Present Confer- 101780 de- Present | Confer- 
crease.| law. | ence bill. crease.| law. | ence bill. 


SCHEDULE D—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES 
or—continued. 


211 


Total . . be 125 1254 342, 583. 32 5 5 5 t 6 E E 


SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MAN- 
UFACTURES OF. 


gis] 8 Dutch standard in color: 


Not above 75 degrees e 10. 00 10. 00 .. . b... „„... 
Not above 86 degrees 62. 90 62. 90 2, 872, 026. 001 + 906,613. 95 Se PADRES oy A accents 
Not above 88 degrees 69.43) 69. 43 N . 
Not above 89 degrees 50. 70 5. 70 19, 500. 00 it we 
Not above 94 degrees. 67.34| 67.34) 107,374. 
Not above 95 degrees. 80. 84 59. 84.64,211,884.00 Gee ans al- 
Not above 96 degrees. 64.36] 64. 36/1, 784, 588. 
Molasses: 
Not above 40 degrees. r bds. 16.00) 16.00) 576, 345.00 94, 215.2 9 —— 
ve — —— not above 56 degrees. f x 1 23, 766. 50 
—— — —— 9.61) 9.61 108. P＋ vv.. —„T ᷣ 8 
ns — CCT ˙—— E * 16. 00 16. 98———ů— 4ů(—J7ͥ —[— 4 —1— ·(ͥ—ÜI ——ç—k 43«:ĩ' 
Sugar candy and confectionery, n. 8. p. f., 
and and sugars refined w when tinctured, col- J 
Valued at beats par pound orl. 2 38. 58 38. 722. 7 1111111111717 ſ AAE A E AAE E . ̃ĩͤ AA 
Valued morethan l5centsperpound...... 40. 00 40. 00 130. 80 BRED EON) PDEA EDEN EEA ORTE ESTAN Wine tab eat TTI 


bs nonce and manufactures of: 
anufactured— 


3 — filler tobacco when mixed 
or packed with more than 15 percent 


217 


— 2 r . e badncwclisuarevens|oscevtceas 


Re 


Horses— 

TTT 32.1 32.1 
All other, n. s. p. . 1 10. 
readstuffs and 


E E REE Sè B SRE X BB 


and Tatier bulbs, bulbous roots, 
or corns, which are cultivated for 
their flowers EAE 5 


8 
8 
8 


1909. 


Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 
‘ 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as 3 
a Committee on Finance the 
nited States Senate. 


SCHEDULE G—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND PROVISIONS—continued. 


Farm and field products—Continued. 
P. trees, Shrubs, and vines 


greenhouse stock, n. s. p. . 
Fotatoes . 
Sor oth f 
other, n. s. p. aa 
Vegetables in their natural state,n-s.p.f. 
Other fish 38 — — tin 
kages, or In packages contain- 
— than è barrel 
G w ˖ ·»— rn ˙· 24. 00 
Dried or smoked— 
reds haddock, hake, and pollock.... 5. 45 
Peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and nee 
A 
2 pears, and otha edible fruits, 
when dried, desiccated, evaporated, 
or in any manner not spe- Ae 
39. 32) 
28. 00 
20. 00 
22.3 
43. 09 
71, 82 
32.69 
14. 88 
20. 9 
12. 00 
Meats {ail kinds, prepared Ta 
eats of a „pre or pre- 
served, 3 Pris. - 00 
RMEO Ai cic E ENTIS LT ET 16. 00 
GS -A E T TTE 11. 16 
Cocoa, or n. B. p. I.: 
Valued above 15 cents and not above 
24 cents per pound 19. 19 
te, or manufactured, 
not y provided for: 
Vali not over 15 cents per pound...) 135. 38 
Valued above 15 cents and not above 
4 cents pe S 17. 
Valued above 35 cents per © este 8 40. 00 
Starch and ns fit for use as 
starch: 
TT 27.71 
r E 17.81 


rials. 
Compounds or preparations of which dis- 
tilled opirite are a com nt 9 rt 


"pi 
mtaining more than 1 t each 
. 8 28. 63 


Confer- Nh 2 ee ol 
ence ports, 
bill Dore | m- 1007. 
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Under reciprocity treaty with Cuba—Continued. 


Duty decreased. 


24. 00 


p BR BARS Rs 
a8 88828 88 


12. 00 


97, 040. 28 111,001. 72 


2. 17.91 67 
492. 15. 56} 809.16 
—— eS ae 868. r W 
„„ ae 108. 15.56} 88.83 
2. essences 44.00) 15.62) 14.08 
38. 00 . See 20. 20. 00 6. 40 
34.30 r 380. r e VE, EEE A 
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Under reciprocity treaty with Cuba—Continued. 


Jos creme er rates. tad Duty unchanged. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 
Classification of present law (Act of 1897). E 
U 
Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as Per Revenue under Revenue under 
1 5 by Committee on Finance to the one Confer- Value of 88 Value of cent 
nited States Senate. e 0 
1900. lew. Pill. 1507. t 8 


law. ence bill. 


SCHEDULE H—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES—continued. 


304 itt 


8888 
Containing each more than 1 pint | P. ct. P. et. 
imo SAN a 4 7 Sas marr ‘ata c DG S 
Arup Ws 8. N A 00 BBC ͤ v // ˙¹-A MM HOTAR ADEE 1 
309 6 sa e nat. 
ural mineral waters, and all artificial 
pinera] waters n. 8. p. Het 
—— ored glass bottles 
mtainin; n 
than in such bottles, or in 
more than 1 quart. 


SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND 
MANUFACTURES OF. 


345 | (L) Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, 
low shams, bed sets, insertings, 
uncings, and other lace articles; 
napkins and other articles, made 
ton oft nets or net or in imita- 

lace; nets or nettings, vells and | 


ake Bing a 
2 3: embroideries, nd all tit 


edgings, in- i 
and series f and articles or — 
broidered in any manner by hand or J 


, whether with a letter, 


or otherwise; tamboured 
5 
= Fo flo! S or skirt- 


com: wh ue 

cotton, and not here pro- 

vided * in part of 

1 . 48. 00 48. 619. ‘207. 800 4 . — ols cores cosh shes cuccescee 


(L) . (of cotton) made 
2 — or in part ol lace, or in imitation 


chinery 
otherwise, or tamboured or aj ag ang 48. 00 48. 00 6. CS 4 4 .— 1 — — 4 . 4. —B ** 


in imitation of lace; nettings, 
veils, and 1 5 „ 
neck tue „Hut- 


rin, , 
= fabrics embroidered in any manner 
machinery, 


flings, tac’ 8 composed 
wholly or ine ef value of flax or other 
vegetable fiber (exceptcotton), and not 
elsewhere 


whether composed in part of india rab- 
(1) Handkesohiots, posed of flax or 
com} 
other ble fiber: 


Embroidered by hand or machinery, 
with a letter, monogram, or other: 
at sey AA ype 


quéed, or 
made wholl tn part of bes or in 
imitation 4 — 6——:.. 48. 00% 48. 5. A Kb ::. ß . ETEA 
went d de Bet ti, s. p. f., com- 
part cotton, or of which these sub- 
stances, or either 


of them, com- 
ree tinaterialofchiet Talos; weigh 
or more per 
All on which omen ante dose not | 


amount to 50 per cent 40. 00 40. 80. beh eK. Laer. ee „ 0b è 
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Equivalent ad} Duty unchanged. Duty increased, 
Para- 
Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


af Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as reported b: Revenue under— 
= Committee Ke Finance to the United t conter- Value of Revenue Value of om 35 
tates Senate, Presen ence 1 > ie under aac 2p of 
1909. law. | bi. 1907. * in- Present Confer- 
ia erease. law. | ence bill. 


SCHEDULE J—¥LAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND 
MANUFACTURES Or—continued. 


Plain woven fabrics of flax, hemp, aunn 
. or of which these substances * 0 


chief value, n. s. p. I.: 
Flax manufactures „„. 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES 
OF WOOL. 


Wool, hair of the camel, t, al or other 
e animals, and — — 
Unmanufactured— 


any of the preceding, including Bag- 
dal China lamb’s Wel, Castel Bran. 
co, Adrianople skin butchers’ 
wool, and such as have been hereto- 
fore usually imported into the United 
States from Buenos Altes, New Zes- 
land, Australia, Cape of Good Hope 


\ Morocco, and elsewhere, and 
not hereinafter Included in classes 2 


On the skin........... 8 EEN 
Manufactures composed wholly or in part 


ä ———＋2＋2•—˖vr᷑/ „„ „„ „ 


SCHEDULE L-—SILKS, AND SILK GOODS. 


| 398 Laces, and articles made wholly orin part of 

lace, edgings, insertings, galloons, ions 

\ oro flouncings ornaments, nets or net- 

tings and veilings, neck rufilings, ruch- 

ings, braids, fringes, EEP nae, EEY A 

es, and articlesembroi by hand ôr 

machinery, or tamboured or appliquéed.. 
Wearing apparel: 

Ready- made clothing and other articles of 


videod 1d9ð oe cece cence sen cesvesnnnes 


SCHEDULE M—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS. 


408 | (L) Lithographic prints from stone, zine 
aluminum, or other material bound or 
unbound, notelsewhere specified: 

On cardboard or other material exceeding 

( oe: ante el labels, flaps, an a 
ographie cigar labels, flaps, an 

bands, lettered or blank, TANDA EEN 

stone, zinc, aluminum, or other mate- 


Printed in less than elght colors, but not 
me 


Engravings, bound or unbound, etchings, 
and photographs e... EAA 8 
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Fara- 


graph 
‘Act Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as reported 


of 
1909. 


416 


£°88 


581 


8 


Duty Increased. Duty decreased. 
Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


by Committee on Finance to the Per | Re — Per | Revenue under— 
ni 


ted States Senate. 


SCHEDULE M—PULP, PAPERS, AND 
BooKs—continued. 


ee bonnets, and hoods and materials 


r: 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods composed 
wholly or in value of straw, chip, 
grass, Bary leaf, willow, osier, rat- 
winter’ hone’ „ 
W. w or 
tured— * z 

Not trimmed.. 


Buttons, or parts of buttons, and button 
molds or blanks, finished or unfin- 


ished: 
Collar and cuff buttons and stu 
wholly of bone, mother-of- 


com 
Pd) Oe ee ee 
(L) Roy: : Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles 


provided or f ` A —— 4 ———2— 4 2 22. ETE . 
eee e ee e , ./ 
provided for, monding ee skins or 
parts of, with the feat on: 
Crude or not dressed, colored, or man- 
ufactured. 


Other cattle hides. . e N E $332, 637. 00 100. 00 $39, 916. 44 Free. 


Boots and shoes 20. A TERET E E SSE ASSEN E] 115,50 40.00 23. 


or gypsum, manufactures of. 

(L) Shells, engraved, cut, ornamented, or 
otherwise manufactured 
(L) Paintings, in oil or water colors, 
and -end-ink drawings.. TTT PS Pa eae 
— dry 8 20. 


72. 00 


3. 00 

13. 50 
1, 182. 00 
4,940.90) 1,348.78 2,863. 


Ar ETA ee 
Weinen 57.6% 57.30;88,802,871.24152,514, 16g 80 658, 877.01] 12.71 105,408.21 120, 747. 84 2, 475, 663. 33) 00.04 228, 075. 18 70,611.88 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 5079 


From Philippine Islands, under act of March 8, 1902. 


Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


a oyren maces She ta E ee ee 


1909. 
| 
SCHEDULE A—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
3 | Oils: 
contigs essential and distilled oils and combina- 
WERE aa catnccsnpvar TA E E nae’ 
17 ion, and articles of which collodion or any com- 


apena ar of pyroxylin Is the component material 
Pichle v od 
ed or partly finished articles 
Dr or S 


and all mirrors not exceeding n size 144 
square reol, and all mirrors not excedin or cases 


Cutlery: 
151 9 — — — budding 


152 are sword blades, and side arms 
153 cooks’, kitchen, bread, bu 
table fr f and eheese knives, forks, ands 


Ay knives forks, ose, imported without ñan- 


Sa on — ordinaryduty would not amount 


157 7 — Sheets, plates, or articles of steel, or 

ce i a ll ig ii 

L as embroideries, braids, 3, galloons, | trimmings, 

í 2 other articles made wholly or in value of 

tinsel wire, lame — — threads... 
“sri not more than 7 Jord 

not more than 7 jewels..................... 

Watch cases and of watches, dials... 

195 Vf. 


Tron and steel, manufactures o 
Metals and metal compositions, manufactures of... 
(ZL) Silver, manufactures o.. 
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Duty 


Equivalent ad 
valorems. 


P. A 
gra Classification of present law aus of 8505 
0 
Act | Italics indicate H. R. 3 <n 
3 —— tee on Finance to ni 


SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


213 | Sugar, Dutch standard in color: 
‘ot above No. 16, tank bottoms, sirups of cane 
juice, melada, concentrated melada, concrete 
and concentrated molasses, testing by the polari- 
scope 


ane 
Not above 75 degrees 
Not above 81 degrees 


C 


888 
A 


n 


$| BRESRSENS 


TOGA. no ssckocasne S 
SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Pe AES oe 
Tobacco, and manufactures of: 
217 Unmanufactured— 
Wrapper and filler tobacco when mixed or 
packed with pony than 15 per cent of ee 
per tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the p 
uct of two or more countries and dependen- 
cies, when mixed or packed together— 
r ss S 
Filler tobacco, not specially provided for— 
an n E oats accanmecesaceosassbenans 
221 Ciee and cheroots, all kinds 
Cigarettes, and paper cigars, including wrappers. 244 61 


ccc c 5 3 BEES 


8. 


1 


leaned 
Orchids, palms, dracmnas, cro’ d azaleas; tu- 
lips, hyacinths, narcissi, 8 nile, lilies of the aE 
ley; and all other bulbs, U roots, or corms, 
ich are cultivated for their flowers 


309 | Mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral 
waters, and all artificial —.— waters n. s. p. I.: 


6J——: E E NT T 
304 | still wines in bottles 1 ok 
Containing each m. 1 pint and not more 


SCHEDULE I—COTTON MANUFACTURES, 


Cloth 
314 Exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling— 


Bleached— 
(L) Valued at over 11 cents per sq i 
322 | Clothing, ready-made, and articles of + eset bes ing ap- 
peni of 2 description, including neckties or 

up or manufactured, wholly or 

in part, by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, 

not otherwise provided for... J 

330 All other manufactures of cotton... 


845 (L) Laces, lace window — — Rhea sid’ other 
shams, bed sets, i 


lace articles; napkins and 8 articles 

wholly or in part of lace, or in imitation ‘of I —— 
nets or nettings, veils, ‘and veilings, etamines, 
vitrages, neck rafflings, ruchings, tuckings 
flutings, an Be oa og ‘embroideries, and . al 
trimmi braids, edgings, insert- 

oons, 5 
and articles or rics embroidered in an 


manner by hand or machinery, whether wi 
a letter, monogram, or otherwise; tamboured 


1909. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 5081 


From Philippine Islands, under act of March 8, 1902—Continued. 


. Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


Para- 
graph Classification of present law si of 1897). Ban 
enue un- 
Act eee poe reals H. — 1 eee P. der 
the United States A Value of 


SCHEDULE J—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND 
MANUFACTURES or- continued. 


or ee. articles or fabrics; hemstitched or 


wholly or in Suap tuckings, or ruchings 
compased wholly or in Í value of co tton, and 
not win geet provided for, whether com- | Per ct. | Per ct. 


aw, steed ogi paral TADDEO Can — te ta ABCD) eee. $193. 500 
a of cotton W. 

pere lace, ent tation of lace, embroidered by 

or machinery with pke e 98 th or oth- 


Bangor m tamboured or appliquèe d 
a 5 deine and o lace arti- 

ee eet apparel, and other articles, 
ie olly orin oflace,or in imitation of lace; 
nets or ne bon and veilings oom vit- 


45. 00 


a) flouncings 
ors 
232 3 com wholly or 
in chief value of or other vege fiber (except 
cotton), and not elsewhere 8 — ed for, 
whether composed in part of a rubber or other- 
L) Wearing apparel made wholly orin part ofiace or’ 
€ in i lace; embroi 4 dered, by han 
chinery, with a letter, monogram, or uur or 


tamboured or a ppliquéed, composed wholl y of in 
cottons s of flak or other vegetable fiber, except 


970. 75 os 436. 85 Free 


E a 12. 50 4.22 
8.00)....... 1.35 


TE 


unfinished: 

Not hemmed, or hemmed only 

352 | Woven fabrics or articles n. EDE com: of flax, 
hemp, orramie, or in part cotton or of which these 
substances, or either of them, is the component 
material of chie ‘chief value, weighing 4 ounces or 
more 

Allon waich ordinary duty does not amount to 50 


8 
g 
3 
i 


ponen tara och yale eluding saeh aoi 

weighing | than 4 

ounces per sq 5 

ee to the square inch, counting the warp 

ani filling ee ween ewer ens „„ „ö 

All 1 — manufactures of flax, hemp, ramie, or other 

table fiber (exoept coton), o or of which these 

, or either of them . the component 

material of chief value, n. s. P. f a 
Flax ufactures . 


> 
j 


SCHEDULE K—WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 
Wool, hair of the camel gost, alpaca or other 
n and manufactures of: ute 


* 
3 


cents per pound 
e , ready-made, and articles 
whol or aeaa t specially provided for— 
who! 
tted s articles 


LOMA Vansanedevassenssaccaka 
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W | eaieeds Duty increased. Duty decreased. 


graph Classification of present law (Act of 1807) 


Act | Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as by Commit- 
aS tee on Finance to the States 


SCHEDULE L—SILKS, AND SILK GOODS. 


Fabrics, woven in the 
5 less than 13 ounces 


lack, except selvedges— 
Containing more than 45 per cent in welght 


18..00)....--. 9.00 Free, 
- f sili. hater th tapas . Aae 
0! w or o 
orunfinished: 


Not hemmed or hemmed only— 
On which “een gu duty does not amount to 50 
DOPE. oo ESI PN AEA 


5.00)..... 1.88 Free, 


Wi F 
8 ounces per square 
On which ordinary duty does not amount to 


SA . ⁰ e  06¢0Ulesacux= 

398 | Laces, articles made wholly or in part of lace, 

gs, insertings, galloons, chiffons or other 

— a (ine . 

„rue „ 

embroideries, aryen he embroi by hand or 
Pe . E AG a el Aes RS — . ee | eee 

Bel b „not exceeding 12 inches in width, 

and if with fast edges, bone , braces, cords, 


Nota e K.... „... eee. 
= — r K 


8. P. f 
412 | Bi 2 bound or inbound, maps charts, 
Im in books or Sigeta; and ail pein tod sistter. 1, 


...:... E E E SN 
416 aie ap Sl whisk paper is tiso 
ponent material of chief value, n. s. P. f 


ol beads — Of glass or i) tin. 
metl, or other material, but not 5 


VVV 20.2 F PTA ea) ee 


5 Furs dressed on the skin, but not made up into 


Manufactures of, ented soem rovided for— 
p 
All other s 


1 22222 . ＋ 26,251 Free. „eee ele ee .. e 


—— — ũ——— — 
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Classification of present law (Act of 1897). 


Italics indicate H. R. 1438, as re} by Commit- 
tee on Finance to the United States 


SCHEDULE N—SUNDRIES—continued. 


436 3 HFF ˙ ST S 
444 (L) J A es commonly known as, and parts 
thereof, finished or unfinished, n. s. p. f., used 


purpose of adornment or utility, made in part 

metal, including chain purses, and bags, of gold or 
silver wire or imitations thereof, nales, 
watch charms and 1 incl precious 
stones and corals se pearls set or strung, and 
cameos in frames... 


f a 
L) Ivory and vegetable i n. e. 8. ~ 
it) ghall and OANE eee. 
L) Shells, engraved, cut, „ 


O Paintings i il or water col d 
t noilor tels, and pen- 
and-ink drawi ayat 


Pipes, 
parr a t 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In addition to the foregoing tables, I 
also desire to have printed in the Recorp certain telegrams and 
a letter of Mr. Frank Chambers. These are offered because of 
the statements made in the letter of Mr. Singleton to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], which has been printed in the 
RECORD, 

[Telegrams.] 
Senator ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate: 

Standard serges selling last year at 75 cents, 95 cents, $1.15, advanced 
since tariff passed Senate to 97 cents, $1.32, and $1.50; 5 all 


other medlum grade worsteds in Nee operation of D ey bill 
from outset has doubled price of all worsted cloths used for ready-made 


clothing. 
x CLOTHIERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


New Tonk, August 5, 1909. 
Hon. Ronznr M. La FOLLETTE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Standard 18-ounce clays sold in 1897 at 95 cents per yard. Price to- 
day $1.80 per yard; 31/92 serge, a number that has a larger distribution 
than any other serge made and is a basis for the entire market on staple 
goods, was sold by the American Woolen company an the first year of its 
existence at 85 cents. The present price is $1.50; the price last year 
was $1.15; the highest previous price was 98 5 


— 


LOTHIERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
In addition to these telegrams I received the following mes- 
sage over the telephone, which was taken down: 


New Tonk Crrr, August 5, 1909. 
Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


ser; which has the largest distribution in the general market of any 
cloth from which clothing is made, and which is used as a basis for the 


pea in the first year of its existence, which was shortly after the Ding- 
ey 


panic year, it sold at $1.15 a yard, and is selling now for the spring 
season of 1910 at $1.50 Dog yard. In both these instances of cloth for 


great m when the price of that popular cloth was arbitrarily ad- 
Ceri pai The prices quoted in the letter from the Singleton Mills are 
‘or 


at — any means or by anybody familiar with the business be rated as a 
standard or be u as a basis upon which to quote the prices of cloths 
made into clothing for the masses of the people. 
ILLIAM GOLDMAN, 
(Member of special committee of National Association 
of Clothiers appointed to protest to the President 
ee Congress against discriminations in the 
rin. 


'a a 2 22 Duty 


SB 


gz SESsh2 888 


ar papap 


10, 4. 5. 31 


The argument made in the letter of Mr. Singleton, printed in 
the Recorp at the request of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loben], is practically the same as one made by Mr. Theo- 
dore Justice, of Philadelphia, who offered himself as an exhibit 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House attired in a 
$12 suit. This argument was fully replied to by Mr. Frank R. 
Chambers, of the committee of the National Association of 
Clothiers. I shall not take the time to read Mr. Chamber's 
reply in full, and I ask that it be inserted in the Recorp without 
reading: 

New YORK, July 23, 1909. 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN. 


Sin: The reply of Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia, to the — 
test of the National Association of Clothing Manufacturers, published 
in yous issue of July 22, needs to be noticed from the standpoint of the 
clothiers, for its statements are not wholly consistent with the name its 
author bears. 

Its first paragraph contains the misstatement that the National Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Manufacturers protests against the “increase” of 
wool duties proposed in the amended tariff bill. The protest was not 
against an increase, for no increase is proposed; but our contention was 
for an equalization of the wool duties by an ad valorem duty of 45 per 
cent on wools of classes 1 and 2, known as 5 which would 
actually result in an advance of duty on light shrinking wools, some of 
which now pay as low as 23 per cent cleaned. It would also result in a 
ve reduction of duties on the lowest grade of greasy wools, against 
which a duty of 11 cents per pound for wool, grease, and dirt represents 
as much in some cases as 600 per cent or 700 per cent on clean wool. 

It is true, as Mr. Justice says, that “a noisy and belligerent minority 
is endeavo' g to alarm the uninformed public,” although we disagree 
with him that there is no cause for alarm. The clothiers were late in 
awakening to their interest in tariff revision and their responsibility to 
the uninformed public; but they zonos to continue their agitation until 
the noisy and 8 minority mes an insistent majority, with 
voting power enough to compel the lawmakers to stop taxing the poor 
man’s wool 700 per cent and the rich man's wool less than 45 per cent. 

The fact that there been a world-wide advance in the price of 
wool creates the ater necessity for access to foreign wools of low 
grase in competition with the cheapest of American-grown wools, that 

e price of cloth and clothing might be kept down to a reasonable level; 
hence it is a fallacy that the tariff has nothing whatever to do with 
the increased cost of clothing. If the tariff has noth to do with it, 
why have foreign manufacturers advanced their prices but 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent as against 17 per cent to 35 per cent advance by Ameri- 
can cloth makers? 

Mr. Justice avers that the average advance in the price of cloth of 
which a $10 suit could have been made eight months ago would not in- 
crease the cost of the suit but $1, with a reasonable profit to whole- 
saler and retailer. He mentions a 16-ounce cloth, thereby inadvertent] 
recalling that the r man’s suit once made from cloth weighing 20 
to 22 ounces a yard has been skinned of 25 per cent of its welght in the 
attempt to conceal its real increase of cost. 

I may as well explain here how advance in cost of cloth affects the 
advance in cost of garments. 

On the tariff committee of the National Clothiers’ Association were 
manufacturers of all grades of clothing; and a comparison of their 
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actual experience showed that dollar cloth produced four 
suits, classified and retailed generally as follows: “ Chea 
“medium” at $12.50, „good“ at $15, “fine” at $18 ich: , the 
ence pane in the way the garments were trimmed and ored. 
up in cost of cloth involves a grade her trimming and tailoring, 
ing cost at a figure to enable the retailer to sell at the standard prices 
at which men's clothing is usually retailed. Hence cloth costing 

per ps would produce“ gg oe suits to retail for 512.50, medium” 
at $18, and “fine” at $22 to $25. 

S s the statement made by the clothiers that a 25 per 
cent advance in their raw material—cloth—results in the same per cent 
of advance in the anran 

Of course, $10 suits will still be supplied to the man who can pay no 
more, but those suits must inevitably be of poorer gag than need be 
but for an excessive tariff on cheap wool and worsted mill by- 

for the “ unreasonable profits” demanded by retailers, 
tice is unfortunate in referring to a suit worn by General Grosvenor for 
the making and trimming of which a tailor had been paid three times 
the price at which the same were sold omy gpa y a small 
8 of the American people wear tailor-made garments, and while 

e clothing trade generally is prosperous, its profits are not excessive, 
while it supplies garments of all grades, the best of which are quite 

ual to good custom work. In another paragraph Mr. Justice admits 

at “eompetition has reduced the margin of profit on ready-made 
clothing to very reasonable and moderate limits.’ 

It would indeed be difficult for anyone to understand why the National 
Association of Clothiers should “ wish to destroy the woolen manufac- 
— industry of the United States,“ which Mr. Justice seems to think 
would be the result of a tariff reduction, even though the clothiers pro- 

a 45 per cent ad valorem so on cloth. wools and 65 per cent 
on manufactured woolens and clothing. What other industry in the 
country is enjoying a ter protection? ‘The fact that sheep 
ranchmen have a prohibitive tarlf of 600 per cent or 700 per cent on 
their low-grade wools, the yarn spinners and cloth weavers 100 per 
cent protection on their product, is the scandal of the Dingley bill; and 
it is against its continuance that we protest. 

And this brings us to labor. It is truly wonderful how the heart of 
the senape protectionist yearns over the poor herder of sheep, With 
a monopoly of cheap wool his ranchman employer might well afford 
to advance his pay 30 per cent, as Mr. Justice asserts has been done as 
one of beneficent results of the Dingley tariff. But what about the 
1 = laborers, clerks, and professional men who haye not been so 

ortunate 

No one begrudges the increased wage earnings of the wool-mill oper- 
atives or of those who make clothing. It is surely needed with the price 
of clothing and provisions steadily rising. The millions of inte 
American citizens not engaged in the woolen industry unde or 
should understand, that wages are not wholly eagulated by the tariff, as 
is often 3 1620 te 726 Der why do 4 33 8 

our cloth cutters $20 to per when the wage of a European 
Broth cutter is but $6 and the tariff on clothing 100 per eent? The old 
game of trying to frighten labor has its limit. 

Mr. Justice enumerates the reasons why the wool schedule of the 
Dianey tariff act was not altered by the Senate committee. 

n 


3 That it had earned $300,000,000 in revenue since its enact- 
me 

Senator ALDRICH made the objection to Senator La FOLLETTE'S pro- 

osal of a 45 per cent ad valorem duty on wool that as a revenue duty 
t was too high—in other words, that it would produce more revenue 
than the Ding y rate. 

Second. Mr. Justice credits the 8 bill with expanding the flocks 
of sheep and lambs 46 per cent since 1897. 

Most of the lambs must have been eaten before they grew much wool 
for the wool statistics prepared by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers show the total domestic production of wool to have in- 
creased only 11 per cent less between 1897 and 1907, while that of the 
latter year was 5 per cent less than 1902. 

Thir t is a pleasure to agree with Mr. Justice on one point, 
namely, that the manufacture of woolens in this country is equal to the 
clo of its entire population, for in the year ending June, 1908, less 
than $5,000,000 of woolen cloths were imported. We ought to be mak- 
ing a great many more woolen goods, and I am not alone in the belief 
that with free wool we would soon be exporting manufactured cloth; 
but we do not ask for free wool. 

Fourth. That “the Dingley tariff has increased the wages of all 
classes employed in the manufacturing of wool 31 per cent, and shows 
that nearly the whole of the protective benefit Be yen to labor,” is an as- 
sertion one may be permitted to doubt, in view of the large profits of the 
sheep ranchers and the tg lng spinners. 

Fifth. We must also dispute the statement that the Dingley tariff has 
not increased the cost of clothing to the consumer; that “ fashionably 
cut, well-tailored, durable, all-wool suits can be bought in the United 
States at a price that is as low as when wool was free of duty and as 
low as the cost to-day of a similar suit in any part of the world.” 
Doubtless Mr. Justice may have found upon some clothier’s bargain 
counter, at $10, such a suit as he wore into the Ways and Means Cor - 
mittee room to substantiate a similar statement there; but it is true 
beyond dispute that when wool was of duty the clo trade sup- 
plied to its customers in a regular way for 88 as good a suit as they 
must now get $10 for. And in all the ly ened grades of suits far better 
value was giyen. The clothiers probably know as much about this fact 
as anybody, since they made the clothes then and make them now. 

And in conclusion let me assure our friends, the standpatters, that 
should the outcome of the present tariff measure leave the wool schedule 
of the Dingley bill practically NN they will have to reckon with 
the people who wear clothing, and when next there comes to be a re- 
vision of the tariff the clothiers will not leave the wool schedule to be 
dictated by the sheep ranchmen and worsted yarn spinners. 

FRANK R. CHAMBERS, 
Member Special Committee National Association of Clothiers, 


VOTES ON AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF ACT, 
Mr. BACON asked and obtained leave to insert in the RECORD 
a preface to the statement presented by him a few days ago 
containing the yea-and-nay votes on amendments proposed in 
the Senate to the tariff act. 
DISTRICT WORKHOUSE AND REFORMATORY, 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the first and only bill on 
the calendar is under Rule VIII. It is the bill (S. 2916) to 
amend the provision in the District of Columbia appropriation 


act, approved March 8, 1909, for the purchase of sites for a 
workhouse and reformatory for the District of Columbia. The 
provisions of the bill were incorporated in the urgent deficiency 
F bill. I move the indefinite postponement of the 


The motion was agreed to. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
M. C. Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on this day approved and signed the joint resolution (S. J. 
R. 16) authorizing the printing of reports upon preliminary 
examinations and surveys, ete. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. ALDRICH and Mr, DANIEL, the committee appointed on the 
part of the Senate to wait upon the President of the United 
States, appeared, and 

Mr. ALDRICH said: 

Mr, President, the committee appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent and inform him that the two Houses of Congress had com- 
pleted their labors and were ready to adjourn unless he had 
some further communications to make, beg leave to report that 
the President said he has no further communication to make. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
Browning, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House to close the present session by 
adjourning their respective Houses on the 5th day of August, 
1909, at 6 o'clock p. m., in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing to prepare, compile, and index all the acts 
heretofore passed by Congress imposing duties on imports, ete. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the print- 
ing for the use of Congress of 50,000 copies of the tariff law of 
1909 in pamphlet form, etc. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
resolution of the House of Representatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

House concurrent resolution 22. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House o; 
Representatives be authorized to close the F atomer y session by adjourn- 
ing their respective Houses on the 5th day of August, 1909, at 6 
o'clock post meridian. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, subsequently, from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the foregoing resolution, reported 
it without amendment, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to. 

COMMISSION ON SURETY COMPANIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT announced that under the authority 
conferred by the urgent deficiency appropriation act he had 
appointed Mr. ĢGALLINGER, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Fostes mem- 
bers on the part of the Senate of the joint commission on surety 
companies. 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
76), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Senate resolution 76. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be, and are hereby, au- 
thorized to pay expenses incurred in matters pending before said com- 
mittee, the expenses to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. KEAN subsequently said: I am directed by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
to whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Brvermwee], to report it without amendment. 

I will say to the Senate that the Committee on Territories 
haye incurred some expense, to the extent of three hundred 
and odd dollars, in having papers copied and so on, for which 
it would like to be reimbursed, and there is no authority what- 
ever to do it. I hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 
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RECESS. 
Mr. HALE (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.). 
the Senate take a recess until a quarter before 6. 
The motion was agreed to, and at the expiration of the recess 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, there is one postmaster 
matter that was not disposed of, and I ask that for the purpose 
of the confirmation we may have a brief executive session. I 
therefore move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk, and I ask that it be considered imme- 
diately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kean in the chair). The 
Senator from Texas offers a resolution and asks for its present 
consideration. The resolution will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 78), as follows: 

Senate resolution 78. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. 
JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT SHERMAN, President of the United States 
and President of the Senate, for the dignified, impartial, and courteous 

presided over its d rations during the 


I move that 


manner in which he has 
present session. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the Vice-President said: 

Senators, I desire you to accept my grateful thanks for the 
action which you have just taken. The courtesy shown, the 
good will manifested for, and the kindness extended to me by 
the Senators, regardless of party, have made my services here 
not a task, but a constant pleasure. 

I congratulate you, Senators, upon the completion of your 
arduous labors. I beg to express to each of you the wish that 
you may find it possible soon to leave Washington; that you 
may journey in safety and in comfort to your homes; that you 
may there find all of your loved ones in the enjoyment of health 
and happiness, and that the vacation period may bring you the 

. rest and the pleasure which your work, well done, deserves. 

In accordance with the action already taken by the Senate, 
I now declare the extraordinary session of the Senate of the 
Sixty-first Congress adjourned without day. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate August 5, 1909. 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 


A. Platt Andrew, of Massachusetts, to be Director of the Mint, 
in place of Frank A. Leach, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 
T. J. Camp to be postmaster at Beebe, Ark., in place of Wil- 
liam Sheridan, resigned. 
C. B. Fakes to be postmaster at McCrory, Ark. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1909. 
MISSOURI. 


F. M. Wolfe to be postmaster at Marceline, Mo., in place of 
James D. Bush, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Levi W. Patmore to be postmaster at Drayton, N. Dak., in 
place: of Levi W. Patmore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1909. 

OHIO. 


Reno H. Critchfield to be postmaster at Shreve, Ohio, in place 
of Peter Housel. Incumbent's commission expired January 23, 
1909. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Virgil T. ETIC Se Pe romans AT Saree CHI: B; Dak., in 
place of James B. Barber, resigned. 
TEXAS. 


Charlie Smith to be postmaster at Cumby, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1908. 


deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 5, 1909. 
MINISTER TO SALVADOR. 
William Heimke to be minister to Salvador. 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT. 
A. Platt Andrew to be Director of the Mint. 
THIRD SECRETARY oF EMBASSY. 


Franklin Mott Gunther to be third secretary of the embassy 
at Paris, France. 
Posr MASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 
John W. Kitchens, at Heflin, Ala. 
ARKANSAS. 


T. J. Camp, at Beebe, Ark. 
©. B. Fakes, at McCrory, Ark. 


MISSOURI. 
F. M. Wolfe, at Marceline, Mo. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Levi W. Patmore, at Drayton, N. Dak. 
OHIO. 
Reno H. Critchfield, at Shreve, Ohio. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Virgil T. Price, at Rapid City, S. Dak. 
J. R. Johnston, at Edgemont, S. Dak. 
TEXAS. 
Charlie Smith, at Cumby, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, August 6, 1909. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D. 


cae’ Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE. 
Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution 


and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 


the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Honse resolution 109. 


Resolved, That pei ed is granted to do all printing and binding 
for the Committee on Approp tions deemed necessary in connection 
with the subjects considered or to be considered 8 sald committee 


during the Sixty-first Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 


lution. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading clerk, 


announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 


committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11570) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiseal year 1909, and for other purposes. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 
H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 


division of the southern district of Georgia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. é 
Mr. WILSON of Minois, from the Committee on Enrolled 


Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 


H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- . 


nance, and operation of various bridges across and over certain 
navigable waters, and for other pu 


rposes. 
H. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution : 
House resolution 108. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or such subcom- 
mittees as d 
sions of the 
| cesses o 


may designate, shall have leave to sit during the ses- 
ouse 1 the Sixty-first Congress and during the re- 


f that Congress, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 110. 

Resolced, That the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress, is authorized to have such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may be 
necessary for the transaction of its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

Mr. LOUDENSLAGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 111. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required in the transac- 
tion of its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the resolution is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 


RECESS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
take a recess until half past 2 this afternoon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee for a question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Does the gentleman think we are going to 
get through to-day? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, it is a possibility; and I am quite hope- 
ful. I want to say that if every Member of the House is in his 
place at half-past 2 it will tend to facilitate that very desirable 
result. : 

Mr. GARRETT. I am not objecting. I am asking for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to say to the Members that if they are 
all here at that time it will aid greatly in the transaction of 
business and tend to an earlier adjournment. I hope we may 
adjourn to-day. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes), the House was 
declared in recess. 

The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed Sen- 
ate joint resolution 43, authorizing the revision, binding, and 
reprinting of Treasury Document No. 2499, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills and joint resolution of the following titles, when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 
division of the southern district of Georgia; 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

Joint resolution (S. J. R. 16) authorizing the printing of 
reports upon preliminary examinations and surveys, etc. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R.6277. An act to authorize the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River, at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, be- 
tween the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga. ; 

H. R. 9135. An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes; 


H. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of various bridges across and over certain navi- 
gable waters, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 
division of the southern district of Georgia; and 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the Senate 
joint resolution No. 43 just reported, and ask the House to con- 
sider it at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the following 
joint resolution (S. J. R. 43) and consider the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 43. 


Joint resolution authorizing the revision, binding, and reprinting of 
Treasury Document No, 2499. 


Resolved, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to employ Thomas J. Doherty at a cost of not to ex- 
ce ,000, yable out of any funds not otherwise appropriated, 
which sum is hereby appropriated for that pu „to revise sury 
Document No. 2499, issu in 1908, by the elimination therefrom of 
obsolete matter and the insertion therein in appropriate order, in ac- 
cordance with the existing plan of said document, the tariff act of 
1909, and an appropriate t of the decisions in customs cases made 
by the courts and the Board of United States General Appraisers under 
existing customs laws subsequent to the publication of said document 
down to the date of the passage of said tariff act of 1909; that said 
document be reindexed, reprinted, and bound in numbers not to exceed 
1,000 copies, for the official use of the Treasury Department and the- 
Board of United States General Appraisers. And the superintendent 
of documents is hereby authorized to reprint this document when thus 
completed for sale at $5 per copy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope that the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object until I know some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, this volume was compiled by 
Mr. Thomas J. Doherty, who has been detailed and has had 
charge of customs cases before the Board of General Apprais- 
ers for the last several years; I do not know how many. It 
was compiled and brought down to January 1, 1907. It con- 
tains a digest of all the decisions of the Board of General Ap- 
praisers and the courts in customs cases down to that date; 
and the Committee on Ways and Means have found it a most 
valuable document to assist them in preparing the tariff bill. 
Mr. Doherty has been detailed to and has been in the service 
of the Committee on Ways and Means since June, 1908. This 
resolution originated with the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
They introduced this resolution and passed it through the Sen- 
ate, to complete that digest and bring it down to date. I think 
it is very important that it should be done. The work is of 
great aid to the customs department of the Government, and it 
should be placed in the hands of every responsible person who 
is engaged in enforcing the customs laws. I do not know of 
any expenditure in the direction of aiding the Government 
to collect fairly and equitably, and still collect without any 
doubt about it, the duties under the tariff bill than a compilation 
of this kind. It involves, as I understand it, a revision of the 
entire work, and brings the whole thing down to date. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. May I inquire if that gentleman 
is now in the employ of the Government? 

Mr. PAYNE. He is now in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. In what branch of the Govern- 
ment is he employed? 

Mr. PAYNE. He was in the customs department; I do not 
know whether he will be when the new tariff bill becomes law. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. The gentleman says that he has 
been detailed since last June—by what department? 

Mr. PAYNE. The customs department; he was connected 
with the customs department in the city of New York. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Did his pay as customs officer 
there stop when he was employed by your committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. He got his pay as a customs officer, and he got 
no pay through Congress except an appropriation of a thousand 
dollars for his extra services in connection with that committee. 
Now, I want to say for Mr. Doherty, that he is a most indus- 
trious man; he never failed to work night or day whenever 
required, or night and day, and he has worked for the com- 
mittee constantly since a year ago last June. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Is it any harder an undertaking 


to perform this service that you speak of than to perform his 
regular duties in connection with the Treasury Department? 
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Mr. PAYNE. It is work that requires a man especially fitted 
for it, and I know no man better informed as to the decisions 
in customs cases: than Mr. Doherty. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the Treasury Department itself qnite 
competent to do this? 

Mr.. PAYNE. The Treasury Department has got to have a 
man to take charge of it, whether the Treasury Department 
does it or not. 

Mr. MANN. The Treasury Department has full authority to 
employ Mr. Doherty to do this work, and has the money to pay 
him. Why not let the department do it? 

Mr. PAYNE. The Treasury Department does not understand 
the situation as does the gentleman from Illinois. The gentle- 


man from Illinois may be right and the Treasury Department 


Wrong. 

Mr. MANN. They are collecting these decisions all the time 
and publishing them, 

Mr.. PAYNE. They have authority to issue a weekly state- 
ment of cases, but this is a digest of these statements. It is 
not a full report; they have the authority to print the report; 


yes. 

Mr. MANN. They have authority to print the digest, and 
do print it, and they have full authority, if they choose, to do 
this very thing. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not understand it so. 

Mr. MANN. But they might not employ this man. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think they would employ him if it was left 
to them; I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. MANN. I think this is simply a method of providing 
extra compensation for a government employee. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am informed that the Treasury Department 
wants Mr. Doherty employed to do this work. 

Mr. MANN. They can do it under existing law. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not understand that they can. 

Mr. MANN. They do not require any joint resolution of 
this kind at all, so far as that part of it is concerned. Does 
the gentleman from New York think that the services which Mr. 
Doherty has rendered to the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee have not been sufficiently com- 
pensated? 

Mr. PAYNE. He has not performed any service for the 
Finance. Committee; he has been in the service of the Ways 
and Means Committee since a year ago. 

Mr. MANN. I thought that all the experts went from the 
Ways and Means Committee to the Finance Committee. 

Mr. PAYNE. This has nothing to do with this man’s em- 
ployment by the Ways and Means Committee and is not 
brought in as any extra compensation. He was paid for that 
by a thousand dollars in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. MANN. That is the only merit, it seems to me, that the 
Proposition has. If he was entitled to the money for services 
rendered, it might be an argument for passing this resolution. 

Mr. PAYNE. If he performs the services provided for in 
this resolution, he will render full value for all the money 
that he gets. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from New York and I have been 
standing here objecting to the passing of these little things at 
this session, and now does he not think that we ought to main- 
tain a consistent record? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not think it would be inconsistent if the 
gentleman from Illinois did not object, inasmuch as he has let 
through so many bridge bills when I was absent from the 
House during the last few weeks. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, only one 
bridge bill has been passed. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, dam. bills. 

Mr. MANN. Only one dam bill and one bridge bill. Yester- 
day or day before there was referred from the Speaker’s desk 
six bridge bills that had passed the Senate that are still hang- 
ing by. We have been standing out against these things and 
I can not see any special reason for taking up Mr. Doherty’s 
case ahead of everything else, ahead of important legislation. 
If the gentleman himself had thought it of sufficient importance 
to propose it, I would not object—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I could not propose it until the Senate passed 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not see the necessity of it; 
he was familiar with the work, he was familiar with the man, 
and did not see the necessity of it. 

Mr. PAYNE. I was told that this was brought into the Sen- 
ate at the request of the Treasury ent. It is very im- 
portant that this should be done. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not think so. The Treasury Depart- 


ment have authority to do it now. 
Oh, they have not. 


Mr. PAYNE. 


Mr. MANN. If there is any department of this Government 
that has ever failed te print something that it wanted to print, 
within the scope of this authority, I want to find out for sure. 

Mr. PAYNE. The Treasury Department say they have no 
authority. 

Mr. MANN. Then the only way it can be demonstrated to 
me that they have no authority is to object. 

Mr. PAYNE. I hope the gentleman will not do that. I hope 
he will not try to find out in that way at the expense of the 
Government. I assure the gentleman it is very important to 
the Government that the decisions be printed and put in the 
hands of the different collectors of the United States. 

Mr. MANN. I think if it bad been very important the gen- 
— from New York would have put in the resolution him- 
se 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, I am not so much engaged in enforcing 
the tariff laws as I have been in making one. 

Mr. MANN. I have never known the gentleman to fail to 
bring in anything before the House within the scope of the 
jurisdiction of his committee which was important. I do not 
think he needs to have the Senate punch him up. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman's failures have been more pat- 
ent to himself than the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. But they have not been patent to the House. 

Mr. PAYNE: I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it ought to be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will withdraw his objection to the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Not at present. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE POST-OFFICE 
AND POST-ROADS. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 115. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads be 
authorized to have such printing and bin age aro as may be required 
in the transaction of this business during Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the adoption of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 114. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be author- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as may be required in the 
transaction of its iness. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, it has been customary for 
these requests to be made by the chairmen of committees when 
appointed. I would like to inquire whether the gentlemen have 
received any intimation as to the probability of their occupying 
these desirable chairmanships. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. As far as I am concerned, I can say 
that I have not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the adoption of the reso- 
lution. 7 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

SESSIONS OF COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, and 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 113. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be author- 
ized to sit during the sessions of the House. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent fer 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 112. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be authorized to 
have printed and bound papers and documents that may be deemed nec- 
ote to the transaction of its business, and be authorized to sit dur- 

e 


ing sessions of the House. 
The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 
resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, Crockett, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following Senate 
resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

Senate concurrent resolution 8. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be authorized 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “An 
act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” by striking out the word 
“general” wherever it occurs in section 2 of said bill and 5 — in 
lieu thereof the word “ maximum,” and they are further authori to 


eg pT a 
“450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether ary, salted, or 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
The question is on the adoption of the 


PRINTING AND BINDING, MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 


Mr. GREENE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the following resolution, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 116. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
be authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be neces- 
sary for the use of said committee. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 
MOTION FOR RECESS, 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that there 
will be nothing for us to do sooner than 5 o'clock, and I move 
we take a recess until 4 o'clock, 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
insist upon his motion. I trust that in a few minutes we will 
haye something to perform upon coming from the other end of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have information that they will not 
ect the concurrent resolution away from there before 5 o'clock, 

then. 

Mr. PAYNE. My information is the other way, but I do not 
know which is correct. I suggest to the gentleman that he with- 
hold his motion for a few minutes until we can get authentic 
returns. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman promises to get the infor- 
mation from the other end of the Capitol, and I withhold my 
motion until he obtains the information. 


MEMBERS OF COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE SURETY BONDS, ETC, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following mem- 
bers of the joint commission under an act passed to-day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Members of the commission on the part of the House to investigate 
the matter of surety bonds given i officers, employees, and others to 
indemnify the Government against loss: 

Mr. J. A. TAWNEY, Mr. WALTER I. SMITH, and Mr. EATON J. Bowens. 


DUTIES ON LEATHER, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
concurrent resolution just brought in from the Senate be now 
taken up and considered in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take the Senate concurrent resolution from the 
table and consider the same now. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman how much time we will have? 

Mr. PAYNE. How much time does the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not know; there are two gen- 
tlemen who have spoken to me about it—one wanted ten min- 
utes and the other five minutes. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will be glad to yield to them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It might be possible that somebody 


else would want a little time. 
Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have no desire to unduly cut anybody 
off who wants to take five or ten minutes, but of course the 


gentleman recognizes the necessity of getting through this after- 
noon if possible. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course, but two gentlemen haye 
spoken to me about time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, has any notice been given 
to the House that the Senate has agreed to the conference re- 
port on the tariff bill? 

The SPEAKER. A message was received. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from New York? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
concurrent resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 8. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concu 
That the Committees on Enrolled Bills o; the two Houses be authoring 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House (H. R. 1438) entitled “An 


act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encoura; the indu: 
of Bg nited States, Bee \ for other pu by Striking oat tae 
word * 


eral” wherever it occurs in section 2 of sald bill, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word maximum,” and they are further author- 
ized to enroll paragraph 450 as follows: 

“450. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry salted or pickled, 
shall be admitted free of duty: Provided, That on and after October 
1, 1909, grain, buff, and split leather shall pay a duty of 71 per cent 
ad valorem; that all boots and shoes made wholly or 25 chief value of 
leather made from cattle hides and cattle skins, of whatever weight, of 
cattle of the bovine species, including calfskins, shall pay a duty of 10 
C... ͤ v a e fe outs oe: fe 
Feather, shall pay a duty of 30 per cent ad . — n 

Mr. PAYNE. Just a brief word in explanation. The first 
of these corrections is in section 112, which provides for a maxi- 
mum tariff. In the Senate bill they called it a “ general” 
tariff, but the House conferees insisted it be known as the 
“maximum” tariff. In making the changes in section 112 the 
word “general” occurred several times, but in making up the 
report of.the committee the word “ general” preceding “ tariff” 
was not changed in two instances, so that we have a section 
referring to the maximum tariff and proposing to enforce a 
general tariff, when the section provides for no general tariff, 
but solely a maximum. Everyone sees the importance of mak- 
ing this change. 

The other is in relation to the free-hide schedule. There was 
a misunderstanding between certain Senators and the gentle- 
men who were conferees on the part of the Senate as to what 
precisely was to be covered by the 10 per cent duty upon 
shoes. It was the understanding of the conferees that this was 
to cover only those shoes where the uppers wholly or of chief 
value were from leather made from cattle hides. But there 
was a misunderstanding about this, and in order to cover 
what was embraced in the ideas of the gentlemen who had 
insisted in the first place on this amendment before the con- 
ferees it was necessary to make this change, and this takes into 
consideration all shoes made wholly or in chief value of leather 
from the hides of cattle and calfskins, all of bovine origin, 
at the 10 per cent rate instead of the 15 per cent rate as fixed 
by the House and fixed in another part of the bill. This is 
the reason for these changes which were asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. So that the House may have information, and 
so that I may get information for my own use, What has be- 
come of sole leather made of hides? ; 

Mr. PAYNE. Sole leather is provided for in the other para- 
graph at 5 per cent duty, and it was at first provided for in 
this same paragraph at the same 5 per cent duty, but it was 
thought not necessary to include it. So that was dropped out. 
The gentleman, I think, will find it in the next paragraph and, 
under ali circumstances, paying only 5 per cent duty. 

Mr. MANN. I wondered why it was put in this paragraph at 
all in the first place. 

Mr. PAYNE. That was due to the gentlemen who were in- 
terested in the schedule and proposed the amendment, and inas- 
much as it did not change the duty the House conferees had no 
objection to it in the first instance. I believe when they came 
to change this they found it was more difficult to describe the 
sole leather as of hides of cattle origin in this than they did in 
the other, and they were perfectly content with sole, band, and 
belting leather, which appears in the other paragraph as being 
the leather made from hides of cattle. 

Mr. MANN. I hope before the gentleman takes the floor and 
moves the previous question, whatever the procedure is, he will 
yield time to the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. GARDNER] to explain just what this does cover, he having 
eanes pa explained the other day what the other provision 
cove i 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Massachusetts does not 
seem to be seeking the floor, and there are one or two gentle- 
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men on the other side of the House who desire time. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Frrzeknalp] desires five minutes, 
which I will yield to him. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I desire to know what was done 
by the proposition made in the other body-as to the placing of 
cotton bagging upon the free list? 

Mr. PAYNE.. I have no official information except this reso- 
lution comes here without it. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. It is not on the present resolu- 
tion? Will the gentleman, then, yield to an amendment to that 
effect at the present time? 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman certainly will not. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I very much regret that. You 
have placed our hides on the free list and you have put our 
cotton on the tax list. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think, perhaps, the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN. You hung your hide on the wall. 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman regrets it; but I do not 
think he had any lively anticipation that I was going to yield 
to such an amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, an examination of the 
. precedents discloses that there has not been a similar incident 
in the history of the country in which bills were amended in the 
identical way proposed here. Clerical errors and corrections 
have been made after bills have reached the enrolling clerks, 
but no substantial change or radical correction has been au- 
thorized except where the discovery was after the bill had 
passed both Houses, and then only to make the bill conform to 
the proposals of the conference committees. If it were not for 
the very comprehensive language of Judge Harlan in Field 
against Clark, 143 U. S., I doubt very seriously whether it could 
be held that the boot and shoe amendment as proposed in this 
concurrent resolution had passed both Houses of Congress. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the peculiar dis- 
tinction made between the two changes provided in this con- 
current resolution. It provides that the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills be authorized to correct the enrolled bill of the House, 
the tariff act, by striking out the word “ general” wherever it 
appears and substituting the word “minimum;” that is, to 
make a real maximum and minimum tariff proyision as the 
conferees intended. Then it further says: “And they are fur- 
ther authorized to enroll paragraph 450 as follows,” and the 
paragraph is set forth in the identical language desired. 

Mr. Speaker, I have grave doubt as to whether anybody really 
knows what the conferees intended when they reported the 
amendment to paragraph 450 as it is now in the bill. It was 
currently asserted in the public prints on Monday and Tuesday 
of this week that the paragraph as reported by the conference 
committee was exactly as the President of the United States 
had agreed with the conferees it should be. Yet it has been 
pointed out that the effect of placing boots and shoes in that 
paragraph would only be to permit the entry at the 10 per cent 
rate of a class of boots and shoes that have not been worn, 
probably, in the United States for twenty years. I heard within 
the past two hours a speech made in another chamber by a 
very distinguished gentleman who has had something to do 
with the preparation of this bill. That gentleman did not as- 
sert that the purpose of this resolution, so far as it applies to 
the boot and shoe and hide schedule, is to correct an error, or 
to make the paragraph read as it should haye read, to conform 
with the intention of the conferees; but he stated that upon 
examination it was disclosed that the paragraph did not do 
what some of the Senators interested in free hides had ex- 
pected it would do. Therefore this concurrent resolution was 
introduced, That substantiates the charge which I made the 
other day in this House, that the change in the boot and shoe 
schedule was not made because of any solicitude of the persons 
in the country who really purchased shoes, but it was made in 
order to obtain the votes necessary to pass the tariff bill. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, anybody who will examine this 
concurrent resolution will find that all boots and shoes do not 
come in under the 10 per cent rate. Boots and shoes the uppers 
of which are made wholly or in chief part of hides of bovine 
cattle alone come in under the 10 per cent rate. If the uppers 
are made of alligator skin or of any other skin, they will come 
in under the next paragraph, which placed boots and shoes on 
the dutiable list at 15 per cent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Has anybody in the 
United States who has spoken representing the shoe trade on 
the floor of Congress or elsewhere contended for one minute 
that all boots and shoes did come in at 10 per cent? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts the other day, in response to a query by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], made a statement which was in 
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effect that practically the shoes worn by everybody except 
himself were intended to come in at 10 per cent. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I beg the gentleman not 
to make a statement like that, because he is utterly and en- 
tirely mistaken, and that is in direct violation of the RECORD. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Well, I may be; the Recorp will show 
that, Mr. Speaker. I do not desire to misquote the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. The impression I gained from his state- 
ment is as I have stated, but I accept the gentleman's state- 
ment as to what he really did say and mean. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask the gentleman to give me five 
minutes more. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The fact is, whatever the purpose of 
those gentlemen who are now trying to adjust their troubles 
in these belated efforts, that there will be no boots and shoes 
come in at 10 per cent unless the uppers are made wholly or 
in chief value of leather made from cattle hides of bovine cat- 
tle. So there might be no mistake about its being cattle skins 
other than those of the bovine species, the language is of the 
“bovine species,” including calfskins. It was suggested that 
they were shoes that were worn most generally by the people 
of the United States, which would have come in under the re- 
duced rate as the paragraph originally was agreed upon, but 
we find the conference reported a provision which admitted 
subject to a duty of 10 per cent only the cowhide boots that 
not even the hired man on the farm or the range in the western 
country will now condescend to wear. 

Yet that provision was widely heralded as a great victory for 
the President in his efforts to obtain a substantial reduction in 
some of the schedules and cheap shoes to the people. When I 
examine the peculiar wording of this concurrent resolution I 
have very little doubt it will be discovered in a few days that it 
is intended to leave the duty at 15 per cent on shoes worn by a 
great number of people. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be another great victory for the Presi- 
dent. I have heard the term “ buncoed” used in connection with 
this hide and boot and shoe paragraph. The President was not 
misled as to the original agreement, because report had it that he 
not only said to everybody who called at the White House that 
the paragraph was exactly as he had arranged with the man- 
agers on the part of both Houses, but I understand that he has 
written at least two letters to distinguished Senators condemn- 
ing them for finding out that the paragraph would not admit 
boots and shoes at the 10 per cent rate as they had reason to 
anticipate it would. I do not charge the President with bad 
faith, but the fact is that either he was grossly mistaken or 
unintentionally he was a party to a scheme to mislead not only 
the people but the Congress of the United States. 

It was repeatedly asserted that the effect of the paragraph 
as reported by the conference committee was to admit boots and 
shoes at the rate of 10 per cent. Nobody controverted it; no- 
body stated that that would not be the effect of the paragraph, 
and no pretense is made in this concurrent resolution that the 
conferees that framed the paragraph made any mistake as to 
what they intended to accomplish; but perhaps it was hoped 
that because of the wide publicity given to the position of the 
President and the reliance that many Members had in him that 
the efforts to obtain this reduction that the language framed by 
experts to carry out what was generally understood to be its 
effect would have passed unnoticed until subject to judicial scru- 
tiny. There would have been a riot unequaled in the history of 
this House if the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means had stated the other day that the only boots and shoes 
that would pay only 10 per cent by that agreement were the old 
cowhide boots, once worn by the men in the section of the coun- 
try from which the Speaker comes. Such a boot can not be 
found to-day in a single store in the well-famed town of Danville, 
and it would require all the secret force of the United States to 
find a single pair of those old, tallow-greased, green moldy 
boots upon the feet of the humblest citizen in the district of the 
Speaker of this House. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been generally under- 
stood that where a joker has crept into a bill that it was not 
perceived by the majority of the House, and that it was not 
known by the men who gave their assent to it. There is one 
joker in this bill which we have yet time to eliminate, that 
was marked, branded, time-worn, dog-eared before it was ever 
put into this bill. It was as familiar as it was infamous. 

This Dingley Act, which was so long the cause of prosper- 
ity, now is the prolific cause of all your woes, and from the 
President down you cry out, Who will deliver us from all of 
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this death?” And the man who can reduce it the most is 
the most patriotic and the most Republican. This Dingley Act 
did contain a provision which was drastic, which was effective 
against the use of one of the most cruel, the most illegal, and 
the most flagrant wrongs the Américan people have eyer en- 
dured at the hands of the American Tobacco Company. It 
prohibited the use of coupons, the means by which it violates 
the law upon the one side and annihilates its competitor upon 
the other. 

In 1902 an act was passed through this House which was a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing—a pious fraud. On its face it provides 
that there shall not be attached to or connected with in any 
way any label, ticket, or other device of any kind whatsoever 
which is immoral or which may be used for the purposes of a 
lottery. Honest, conscientious men who did not care to see the 
lithe limbs of the demimonde paraded from a tobacco tag, 
voted with pious indignation against this combination between 
a vaudeville company and the trust; but to their amazement 
they found that they had prohibited the trust from advertising 
Anna Held and had turned it loose on the independent manu- 
facturer. Immediately an attempt was made, led in this House 
by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Taw- 
NEY], supported by every friend of fair dealing, to reinsert in 
the law the provision against the use of coupons. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, if there were any reason for prohibiting the use of 
coupons in 1902, it returns with a hundredfold force now. 

Whenever your party, gentlemen on that side of the aisle, 
has been arraigned at the bar of justice for a failure to punish 
the trusts, you have pointed, not without reason, to the indict- 
ments which have been returned and to the convictions which 
have been secured against the American Tobacco Company. 
Your Assistant Attorney-General heralded to the world an am- 
bitious pamphlet 300 pages in size, for which he deserves great 
credit, and every page is black with the sins of this organiza- 
tion, with the crimes it has committed, and with the felonies 
of which it has been convicted, and that same Attorney-General 
Says that the reason that it has spread its giant tentacles 
around its competitors and crushed them to death was because 
it was able to juggle with the tax on tobacco, and had it not 
been for the war revenue and the way this trust made use of 
it, it never would have obtained this power. Every State in 
the Union, together with the United States of America, has been 
fighting for ten years to prevent the American Tobacco Com- 
pany from absolutely destroying its competitors. You can 
reach the monopoly only by finding evidence of its abuse of 
the law by the means it uses to destroy competition, and when 
competition is gone you can not reach it. 

It first attempted the destruction of independents, in viola- 
tion of the law, by giving illegal and unequal profits to the 
middlemen and to the jobber. It made discriminatory contracts 
by which it paid 1,000 per cent more to the man who handled 
only the American Tobacco Company's goods than it did to the 
man who handled the goods of independents. The State of 
Massachusetts led in that fight. State after State made such 
contracts as that a high misdemeanor or a felony, and it be- 
came possible for the independent dealer to live. These dis- 
criminatory contracts put out of business 200 manufacturers 
in one State inside of ninety days. After the passage of this 
law they began to do business again. In order to evade the 
laws made by the States against such contracts as these, they 
now use these coupons. It is not a harmless prize. It is a 
cash rebate by which they practically give away their tobacco 
in the communities where they have competition, and in the 
communities where they have no competition they sell it for 
the same old price. There is not a brand of tobacco to-day 
owned by the American Tobacco Company alone and sold with- 
out competition that has a coupon. There is not a brand of 
tobacco to-day that is used for the purpose of driving to de- 
struction some honest, independent brand which does not have a 
coupon, and the coupon is ten times more numerous in the com- 
munities where the independent is than where he is not. 

You talk about the Secretary of War parading to the world 
that he will not buy from a trust. You talk about this Gov- 
ernment’s and about the Republican party’s fighting the trust. 
Yet by a joker in this bill, by a change in it since it passed 
the House, you have deliberately unsheathed a weapon by 
which inside of thirty-six months from the time I speak they 
will put to death every manufacturer of smoking or chewing 
tobacco between the two oceans. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This same old joker which the men who formerly sup- 
ported it claimed they did not understand has been inserted in 
the place of the coupon provision which I had the honor in part 
to prepare. 

It was prepared for one purpose and one purpose only, of 
preventing the use of these coupons. Gentlemen, if you leave 


this 8-cent tax on the independent manufacturer and permit 
the use of coupons, you have destroyed the independent manu- 
facturer and destroyed him within a very few months. Mr. 
Duke has already declared that if you giye him this weapon he 
will buy out the rest of the independents inside of two years 
like old junk, and I defy you gentlemen to close your eyes to 
their rights and to yote for this naked infamy. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentle- 
man from New York one question. Will the gentleman permit 
an amendment res g these coupons? J ; 

Mr. PAYNE. I will not. I shall not permit any amendment 
of that kind. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, the speech 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrzcreratp] illustrates 
the old adage that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
[Applause.] Now I said the other day, and this is the only 
language he can refer to, that the 10 per cent duty “covers 
every shoe of which the upper is made of side leather. Such 
shoes are worn by men and by boys and by youths, by misses, 
but very seldom by grown women,” and I say it again, and I 
say that shoes of side leather are not only worn by the people I 
mention, but are worn in enormous quantities. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, as far as I know there is not a single shoe manufac- 
turer in the membership of this House, but there are three men 
who are now and who have been leather manufacturers—Mr, 
WetssE of Wisconsin, Mr. Youne of New York, and Mr. 
WHEELER of Pennsylvania—and I will ask them to listen care- 
fully while I read this list, and then if I make what, in their 
view, is a misstatement, I desire to have them correct me. I 
have here the Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual for the year 
1908. I turn to the town of Georgetown, in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, which is in my own district, and I find there five 
manufacturers of shoes with factories of a capacity of from 
300 to 500 pairs daily, and I make the statement that the 
product of every one of those manufacturers would be admitted 
at 10 per cent under the conference bill as passed the other day. 
Now, I ask the attention of those gentlemen. One of them 
knows the conditions 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I would ask the gentle- 
man please not to interrupt me at this point. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I would suggest that one of the gentlemen 
to whom he has referred is not here. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I will read the list. I 
wish the gentleman would not interrupt: F. W. Baker, boys’ 
and youths’ seamless; G. W. Chaplin & Co., standard screw 
specialties; Georgetown Boot and Shoe Company, shoe manufac- 
turers, men’s pegged and nailed; H. E. Harriman, men’s and 
boys’ heavy brogans; A. B. Noyes & Co. (Corporation), miners’ 
and heavy pegged and standard screw farmers’ goods. Those 
are all the shoe manufacturers there are in Georgetown, and I 
ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. Youne] if I am not 
correct in saying every one of those products come in under the 
10 per cent in the bill as it passed the House the other day? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the ques- 
tion, I will say for the information of the gentleman that there 
are not alone 5 manufacturers who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to this class of goods, but there are not less than 50 man- 
ufacturers in the United States who make almost exclusively 
shoes, the uppers of which are made of leather manufactured 
from cowhide and similar goods, including calfskin, which is 
referred to in this measure. 

Mr. MANN. I would ask the gentleman whether the cow- 
hides include only hides weighing over 25 pounds? 

Mr. YOUNG of New York. I will say for the information of 
the gentleman from Illinois that hides of all sizes and weights 
are used in the uppers of these shoes, those which were dutiable 
and those which have heretofore been free of duty, and all of 
which will be free from duty under this measure, which has 
been justly and properly approved by this House. 

Mr. GARDNER of Massachusetts. I have only a very little 
time, and I would ask the gentleman to permit me to make my 
statement. Mr.Speaker,I am very, very tired of all this talk about 
“jokers.” [Applause on the Republican side.] I do not mean 
to be offensive to any man in this Chamber, or in the other 
Chamber, but let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, that when men are 
disappointed at failure it is a poor revenge to accuse their op- 
ponents of having attained their end throngh duplicity. 

The boot and shoe provisions as adopted by the conference 
were absolutely just and fair. They meant exactly what they 
seemed to mean and what they ought to mean, and they were 
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drawn in strict accordance both with the spirit and with the 
letter of the understanding. 

It was clearly understood that such boots and shoes as derived 
an especial benefit from free hides—to wit, boots and shoes 
whose uppers and soles both are made of hides—should be re- 
duced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent, whereas such boots and 
shoes as derived a lesser benefit from free hides—to wit, boots 
and shoes whose soles only are made from hides—should be re- 
duced from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. This agreement was 
fulfilled absolutely. 

To strike out the word “upper” and to include calfskin 
shoes in the 10 per cent list, as is done by this concurrent 
resolution, seems to me not only unfair and unscientific, but 
in direct violation of the original agreement as I understood it. 

Nevertheless, I have, to use a colloquial expression, been 
“ sandbagged ” into accepting this new wording by a situation 
which you all understand. I have been convinced of the neces- 
sity of swallowing this medicine, and I shall do so; but a man, 
like a woman, convinced against his will is of the same 
opinion still.” 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpverwoop] ten minutes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I know that the House is 
impatient to go home, and I propose to detain it but a very 
few minutes. 

The first provision in this concurrent resolution is to amend 
or change a technical mistake. The second provision is to 
amend a substantial part of the bill. It is an amendment to the 
bill, and not a correction of an error. The reason why it is 
necessary at this late hour to amend a bill that has already 
passed both Houses ef Congress is unquestionably due to the 
fact that from the time that this legislation was inaugurated in 
this House until it passed the Senate within the last hour the 
effort has been made by the leadership of this House not to 
allow it to express its real opinion on the items contained in 
the bill. From the beginning this bill has been presented to 
us en bloc as far as possible. It was not intended that we 
should have an opportunity to yote on this particular schedule, 
and it was not yielded to the House and the Senate to vote on 
this proposition until it was found that the bill could not become 
a law unless this amendment was voted on. 

The Democratic party from the beginning has favored a re- 
duction of the Dingley bill. On every proposition that has 
been presented to the House the Democrats have voted in favor 
of a downward reduction. We have stood in favor of the propo- 
sition of revising the tariff downward in the interest of the 
consumer. For that reason, although this concurrent resolu- 
tion is an unusual proposition, presented in an unusual way, 
the Democratié party stands here to-day, as it has stood here 
through the entire consideration of this measure, and raises no 
objection to the resolution that will reduce the duty on shoes 
from 15 per cent ad valorem to 10 per cent ad valorem. Our 
yotes as a unit will practically be cast for that proposition. 

Now, this is the final vote on this question. This closes this 
great tariff debate, and I desire to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that a little over a year ago, when the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee asked the House for 
an authorization for that committee to sit and take testimony 
on which would be based a tariff bill, it was heralded to the 
country that the Republican party was going to revise the 
tariff in the interest of the people. When the Republican party 
in its last platform pledged itself to the country in favor of a 
revision of the tariff, its standard bearer pledged himself to 
the people of the United States in favor of a revision downward 
in the interest of the consuming masses of the people. To-day 
this measure comes before Congress for its final enactment with 
a revision downward in the interest of the manufacturers and 
a revision upward as far as the people of the United States are 
concerned. It has demonstrated one proposition, and on that 
we are ready to take issue with the Republican party, and that 
is, the Republican party can not revise a tariff downward in 
the interest of the people. f 

They are emasculated whenever they attempt to abandon the 
special interests of this country and act for the consumer of 
the United States. It is demonstrated to-day that if the con- 
suming masses of the American people desire a revision in their 
interests, there must be a change in the party in control of this 
Government before that revision can be made. On that issue 
we are prepared to go to the country. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side, and cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote!” ] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I want to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has just 
moved the previous question. 


The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
current resolution. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, 

On motion of Mr. Payne, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the concurrent resolution was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

ABSENCE OF MR. LOVERING, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will, by consent of the House, 
lay before the House, for printing in the Recorp, a letter from 
Representative Lovertne, touching his health, with a certificate 
from his physician, explaining his absence from the House. 
The Chair hears no objection. The letter is as follows: 


MINoT, Mass., A x 
Hon. JoszrR G. CANNON, i Facil aes 


Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Mr. Cannon: I feel that I owe you and the House an ex- 
planation, if not an apology. It has been a great disappointment to me 
that I had not sufficiently recovered my health to go to Washington. I 
was fully determined to make the effort, and go thers in spite of what- 
ever might be the result, but 5 5 physicians, who have been watchin 
me very closely, absolutely prohibited it, saying that if I went it woul 
be at the risk of my life. Even this I should have disregarded, but 

family, whose dependence I am. 

Believe me, I did not absent myself for any other reason than this. 
My sympathies were entirely with the party in the passage of the 
conference report, and my vote would have been regular on all points, 
notwithstanding I was extremely disappointed that what seemed to me 
one of the most important measures, and one for which I have been 
working for years, was thrown down in conference, that is the draw- 
back section. 

It is the regret of my life that I was not able to go. Believe me, 
Yours, very sincerely, 


Ws. C. LOVERING. 
COHASSET, MAss., August 4, 1909. 
Hon. J. G. Cannon, 4 . 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D.. C. 

Sin: Hon. W. C. LOVERING is under my professional care. Remain- 
ing here under the most favorable conditions, he has obtained some 
gradual improvement, but the serious nature of his illness requires 
absolute rest. It is of the utmost importance to foster his strength 
in every way, as improvement comes slowly under the best conditions. 

He is not able to travel, and the matter of his going to Washington at 
the present time is not to be thought of. It would be suicidal to him. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
OLIVER H. Howe, M. D. 
RESIGNATION OF COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 23, 1999. 
Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


My DEAR Str: I hereby res my position as a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, to be effective at once. 
Respectfully, yours, 
E. D. CRUMPACKER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
received and accepted. The Chair hears no objection. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following commit- 
tees : 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee on Elections No. 1.—Messrs. Charles L. Knapp, George A. 


Pearre, George C. Sturgis, Frank D. Currier, Charles E. Townsend, 
Srami W. Kopp, Ollie M. James, Edward W. Saunders, William 
e r. 


Committee on Elections No. 2.—Messrs. James M. Miller of Kansas, 
James F. Burke of 1 Duncan E. McKinlay of California, 
John M. Nelson, Joseph Howell of Utah, William S. Bennet of New 
York, William E. Tou Velle, James A. Hamill, Charles A. Korbly. 

Committee. on Elections No. 3.—Messrs. Michael E. Driscoll of New 
York, Henry A. Cooper of Wisconsin, Edmund H. Hinshaw, Joseph B. 
Bennett of Kentucky, John P. Swasey, Adna R. Johnson cf Ohio, 
Charles C. Carlin, William A. Oldfield, Robert C. Wickliffe. 

Committee on Ways and Means (additional).—Messrs. John W. 
Dwight, W. R. Ellis. 

Committee on Appropriations.—Messrs. James A. Tawney, Henry H. 
Bingham, Walter P. Brownlow, Washington Gardner of Michigan; 
Frederick H. Gillett, Walter I. Smith of Iowa, Joseph V. Graff, J. War- 
ren Keifer, Howard M. Snapp, Edward L. Taylor, 14. of Ohio, George 
R. Malby, Leonidas F. Livingston, John J. Fitzgerald, Albert S. Burle- 
son, Swagar Sherley, Eaton J. Bowers, John A. Keliher. 

Committee on the Judiciary.—Messrs. Richard Wayne Parker, Charles 

. Tirrell, John A. Sterling, Reuben O. Moon of Pennsylvania, Gerrit J. 

iekema, rge R. — Edwin W. Higgins, Herman P. Goebel, Ed- 
by, Paul Howland, Frank M. Nye, William P. Sheffield, David A. 
De Armond, Henry D. Clayton, Robert L. Henry of Texas, William G. 
Brantley, Charles C. Reid, Edwin Y. Webb. P 

Committee on Banking and Currency.—Messrs. Edward B. Vreeland, 
Henry MeMorran, George D. ape gar Everis A. Hayes, John W. 
Weeks, James McKinney, Frank E. Guernsey, Philip P. Campbell, 
Charles S. Millington, James Joyce, William 0, Barnard, William II. 
Heald, Arsène P. o, Carter Glass, Oscar W. Gillespie, Ollie M. James, 
John G. McHenry S. Hammond, Henry A. Barnhart. 

Committee on Coina; €, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs. William B. 

W. Wood of New Jersey, Joseph R. Know- 


McKinley of Illinois, Ira 
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land, William C. Lovering, Joel Cook, Walter P. Brownlow, George W. 
e Otto G. Foelker, William W. Grist, Adna R. Johnson of Ohio, 


. E. Kendall, Thomas W. Hardwick, Robert M. Wallace, Daniel J. 
Riordan, Charles F. Booher, William A. Ashbrook, Charles C. Carlin, 
John A. Maguire of Nebraska, Jonah Kuhio Kalanianaole. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Messrs. James R. 
Mann, Irving P. Wanger, Frederick C. Stevens of Minneso John J. 
Esch, Charles H. Townsend, James Kennedy of Ohio, Joseph R. Know- 
land, William P. Hubbard of West Virginia, James M. Miller of Kan- 
sas, William H. Stafford, William M. Calder, Charles G. Washburn, 
William C. Adamson, William Richardson, Charles L. Bartlett of 
Georgia, Gordon Russell, Thetus W. Sims, Andrew J. Peters. 

Committee on Rivers and Harbors.—Messrs. De Alva S. Alexander of 
New York, George P. Lawrence, James H. Davidson, James McLachlan 
of California, H. Olin Young of Michigan, Harry C. 9 William 
A. Rodenberg, William E. Humphrey of Washington, Martin B. Madden, 
Charles A. Kennedy of Iowa, James H. Cassidy, John K. Tener, Stephen 
M. Sparkman, Joseph E. Ransdell of Louisi George F. Burgess, Ben- 
an G. Humphreys of Mississippi, John A. — of Tennessee, George 

1 Tasio of Alabama, J. win Ellerbe, Charles G. Eäwards of 
Georgia. 

Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries.—Messrs. William S. 
Greene, William E. Humphrey of Washington, William W. Wilson of 
Illinois, E. Stevens Henry of Connecticut, George W. Fairchild, William 
W. Foulkrod, George C. Sturgiss, John P. Swasey, Andrew J. Barchfeld, 
Duncan E. McKinlay of California, James S. Simmons, John Kronmiller, 
Thomas Spight, Joseph A. Goulden, Harry L. Maynard, Clark of 
Florida, Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, Rufus Hardy, Richmond 
Pearson Hobson. 

Committee on Agriculture—Messrs. Charles F. Scott, William W. 
Cocks of New York, Ralph D. Cole, Gilbert N. Haugen, James C. Me- 
Laughlin of Michigan, Willis C. Hawley, Joseph Howell of Utah, Pleas- 
ant T. Chapman, Charles C. Pratt, L. B. Hanna, Frank Plumley, John 
Lamb, Asbury F. Lever, Jack Beall of Texas, William W. Rucker of 
Missouri, Augustus O. Stanley, Gordon Lee, James T. McDermott, Wil- 
liam H. Andrews. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs.—Messrs. James Breck Perkins, David 
J. Foster of Vermont, Adin B. Capron, J. Sloat Fassett, Edwin Denby, 
William B. McKinley of Illinois, Allen F. Cooper of Pennsylvania, 
Frank O. Lowden, Butler Ames, Henry A. Cooper of Wisconsin, Ira W. 
Wood of New ieee ey W. Palmer of Pennsylvania, William M. 
Howard, Henry D. ood o Virginia, John N. Garner of Texas, John 
Gill, jr., of Maryland, George S. Legare, Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Charles 
D. Carter. 

Committee on Military Affairs—Messrs. John A. T. Hull of Iowa, 
Adin B. Capron, George W. Prince, H. Olin zog of Michigan, Julius 
Kahn, James F. Burke of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Bradley, Frederick 
C. Stevens of Minnesota, Daniel R. Anthony, jr., Charles L. Knapp, 
Charies H. Morgan of Missouri, John Q. Tilson, William Sulzer, James 
Hay, James L. Slayden, Isaac R. Sherwood, George W. Gordon, Ben 
Cravens, S. H. Dent, jr., James Wickersham. 

Committee on Naval Affairs.—Messrs. George Edmund Foss, — 
C. Loudenslager, Thomas 8. Butler, Sydney E. Mudd, Ernest W. 
Roberts, George Alvin Loud, Arthur L. Bates, W. Aubrey Thomas of 
Ohio, Albert F. Dawson, J. Van Vechten Olcott, W. F. Englebright, 
C. Bascom Bienp Lemuel P. Padgett, Alexander W. Gregg, Joshua 
F. C. Talbott, Richmond Pearson Hobson, Claude Kitchin, Robert 
Bruce Macon, Albert Estopinal. 

Committee on the Post- and Post-Roads.—Messrs. John W. 
Weeks, John J. Gardner of New Jersey, Nehemiah D. Sperry, William 
H. Stafford, George F. Huff, J. Sloat Fassett, Sylvester C. Smith of 
California, Frank O. Lowden, Cyrus Durey, Thomas R. Hamer, Francis 
H. Dodds, Victor Murdock, John A. Moon of Tennessee, David E. 
Finley, James T, Lloyd, John H. Small, Thomas M. Bell of Georgia, Wil- 
liam E. Cox of Indiana, Ralph II. Cameron. 

Committee on the Public Lands.—Messrs. Frank W. Mondell, Andrew 
J. Volstead, Sylvester C. Smith of California, Asle J. Gronna, Herbert 
Parsons, Charles N. Pray, John M. Reynolds, Eben W. Martin of South 
Dakota, Charles A. Crow, Thomas R. Hamer, Dick T. Mo of Okla- 
homa, Charles E. Pickett, Adam M. Bird. Joe T. Robinson, Scott Ferris, 
W. B. Craig, George W. Rauch, Dudley M. Hughes of Georgia, Edward 
T. Taylor of Colorado, Willian H. Andrews. 

Committee on Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Charles H. Burke of South Da- 
kota, Philip P. Campbell, Bird 8. McGuire of Oklahoma, Amos L. Allen, 
Charles F. Barclay, Edmund H. Hinshaw, Arthur P. meget Richard 
Young of New York, L. B. Hanna, Clarence B. Miller of Minnesota, 
N. E. Kendall, John H. Stephens of Texas, E. W. Saunders, Joseph W. 
Byrns, Carl C. Anderson, James P. Latta, W. D. Jamieson, James M. 
Graham of Illinois, Ralph H. Cameron. 

Committee on the Territories.—Messrs. Edward L. Hamilton, Adin B. 
Capron, at N. Southwick, James McKinney, Ralph D. Cole, John M. 
Reynolds, William H, Draper, Frank E. Guernsey, J. N. Langham, James 
W. Good, James T. Lloyd, Ezekiel S. Candler, jr., William C. Houston, 
Benjamin G. Humphreys of ei re. Michael F. Conry, Daniel A. 
Driscoll of New York, William H. Andrews, James Wickersham. 

Committee on Insular Affajrs.—Messrs. Marlin E. Olmsted, Edgar 
D. Crumpacker, Edward L. Hamilton, Charles E. Fuller, Elbert H 
Hubbard of Iowa, William H. Graham of Pennsylvania,- Herbert Par- 
sons, Duncan E. McKinlay of California, Charles R. Davis, E. H. Mad- 
ison, Charles N. Fowler, Albert Douglas, William A. Jones, Robert N. 
Page, Finis J. Garrett, Matt R. Denver, Charles V. Fornes, Harvey 
Helm, Atterson W. Rucker of Colorado, Tulio Larrinaga. 

Committee on Railways and Canals.—Messrs. James H. Davidson, 
Nelson P. Wheeler, Daniel R. Anthony, jr., James Breck Perkins, Her- 
man P. Goebel, Dick T. Morgan of Oklahoma, Frank Plumley, William 
O. Barnard, Charles E. ckett, William Hughes of New Jersey, 
Charles A. Korbly, William G. Sharp, Thomas Gallagher, Patrick F. 
Gill of Missouri. 

Committee on Manufactures.—Messrs. sense | MeMorran, Pleasant T. 
Chapman, William . Foulkrod, William C. ae W. Aubrey 
Thomas of Ohio, E. A. Morse, Richard Young of New York, Clarence 
B. Miller of Minnesota, J h T. Johnson of South Carolina, James A. 
3 John A. Martin of Colorado, William G. Sharp, John W. 
Boehne. 

Committee on Mines and Mining.—Messrs. Geo F. Huff, Joseph 
Howell of Utah, W. F. Englebright, Joseph W. Fordney, Albert Doug- 
las, Charles N. Pray, Politte vins, arles E. Ci r, Alfred B. 
Garner of Pennsylvania, George A. Bartlett of Nevada, Martin D. Fos- 
ter of Illinois, T. D. Nicholis, W. S. Hammond, Cyrus Cline, John A. 
Maguire of Nebraska, Ralph H. Cameron. 

Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs, Richard Bar- 
tholdt, Edwin C. Burleigh, Benjamin F. Howell of New Jersey, John E. 


Andrus, Daniel F. Lafean, Eben W. Martin of South Dakota, Fred. 


Lundin, John G. Grant, Richard W. Austin, Charles E. Creager, Wil- 
Mam G. Brantley, Charles R. Thomas of North Carolina, Morris Shep- 
pard, Joseph T. Johnson of South Carolina, John L. Burnett, Frank 
Clark of Florida, James C. Cantrill. 

Committee on Pacific Railroads:—Messrs. Thomas S. Butler, Michael 
E. Driscoll of New ork, Moses P. Kinkaid cf Nebraska, Sydney B. 
Mudd, John M. Nelson, James Kennedy ¿` Ohio, Alfred B. Garner of 
Pennsylvania, k P. Woods of Iowa, Miles Poindexter, James L. 
Slayden, George A. Bartlett of Nevada, W. D. Jamieson, R. Y. Thomas, 
jr., of Kentucky, Martin A. Morrison, John A. Martin of Colorado, 

Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi Rirer.— 
Messrs. Philip P. Campbell, Harry M. Coudrey, William A. Reeder, 
Napoleon B. Thistlewood, James McKinney, Charles A. Lindberg, 
Charles A. Crow, Charles E. Pickett, Robert Bruce Macon, Charles F. 
5 Upton Sisson, Samuel L. Gilmore, William A. Dickson 
0 ssippi. 

Committee on Education.—Messrs. James F. Burke of Pennsylvania, 
Andrew J. Volstead, Joseph V. Graff, Moses P. Kinkald of Nebraska, 
George Alvin Loud, James Carson Needham, William M. Calder, John 
G. Grant, Asbury F. Lever, Finis J. Garrett, Timothy T. Ansberry, 
William E. Tou Velle, Robert C. Wickliffe. 

Committee on Labor.—Messrs. John J. an one" of New Jersey, Rich- 


ard Bartholdt, Edward B. Vreeland, E. H. Madison, Amos L. Allen, 
Edward L. Taylor, K. of Ohio, Sylvester C. Smith of California, Willis 
C. Hawley, Henry T. ‘Thomas 


Rainey, William 5 er of New Jersey, 
D. Nicholls, John C. Floyd, James H. Covington. 

Committee on Militia.—Messrs. Halvor Steenerson, John A. T. Hull 
of Iowa, Butler Ames, Charles E. Fuller, Edwin Denby, Michael F. 
Driscoll of New York, Harry C. Woodyard, William H. Wiley, Wililam 
W. Griest, John Gill, jr., of Maryland, John C. Floyd, William A. Ash- 
brook, J. Thomas Heflin, Thomas Gallagher, Ralph W. Moss. 

Committee on Patents.—Messrs. Frank D. Currier, Edmund H. Hin- 
shaw, E. Stevens Henry of Connecticut, Charles B. Law, Benjamin K. 
Focht, William W. Wilson of Illinois, Gustav Küstermann, James Joyce, 
Irvine L. Lenroot, William Sulzer, George 8. Legare, William B. iison 
of Pennsylvania, William A. Oldfield, Martin A. Morrison. 

Committee on Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Cyrus A. Sulloway, Samuel 
W. Smith of Michi „ William A. Calderhead, Thomas W. Brad 
Charles E. Fuller, m C. Edwards of Kentucky, Napoleon B. 
wood, David A. Hollingsworth, J. N. g „ Charles H. Cowles, 
George H. Lindsay, Charles H. W. sse, Lincoln Dixon of Indiana, Tim- 
oby T. Ansberry, Eugene F. Kinkead of New Jersey, Carl C. Anderson. 

ommittee on Henry C. Loudenslager, Willlam H. 
Draper, Butler Ames, Joseph B. Bennett of Kentucky, Nelson P. 
Wheeler, John A. Sterling, Joel Cook, Charles A. Crow, Arthur W. Kopp, 
William Richardson, Martin D. Foster of Illinois, Cordell Hull o; 
Tennessee, William A. Dickson of Mississippi, Daniel A. Driscoll of New 
York, Martin Dies. 

Committee on Claims.—Messrs. George W. Prince, Charles Cin 
William H. Graham of Pennsylvania, Charles A. Lindbergh, illis C. 
Hawley, John Q. Tilson, Charles S. Millington, Dick T. Mo of Okla- 
homa, Charles H. Cowles, Henry M. Goldfogle, Claude Kitchin, Ezekiel 
S. Candler, jr., eeni W. Shackleford, James O. Patterson, John A. M. 
Adair, Patrick F. Gill of Missouri. 

Committee on War Claims.—Messrs. Charles B. Law, Benjamin K. 
Focht, Gilbert N. Haugen, Elmer A. Morse, James McLachlan of Call- 
fornia, William P. Sheffield, Frank Plumley, John M. Morehead, James 
W. Good, Thetus W. Sims, Thomas Spight, Henry D. Clayton, John C. 
Floyd of Arkansas, John T. Watkins, John W. Boehne. 

Committee on Private Land Claims.—Ernest W. Roberts, George W. 

Morse, Charles H. Morgan of Mis- 
souri, Jobn K. Tener, Clarence B. Miller of Minnesota, William A. 
Jones, Robert M. Wallace, Charles H. 
Weisse, Charles D. Carter, Dannitte H. Mays, Jonah K. Kalanianaole. ' 

Committee on the District of Columbia.—Messrs. Samuel W, Smith of 
Michigan, Philip P. Campbell, J. Van Vechten Olcott, Julius Kahn, 
J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania, Harry M. Coudrey, Frank M. Nye, 
William J. Cary, George A. Pearre, Frank E. Guernsey, William II. 
Wiley, Hamilton Fish, Dorsey W. Shackleford, Wyatt Aiken, Ben John- 
son of Kentucky, John H. Rothermel, William P. Borland, James M. 
Cox of Ohio, Samuel L. Gilmore. 

Committee on the Revision of the Kaws.—Messrs. Reuben O. Moon of 
Pennsylvania, Joseph B. Bennett of Kentucky, Herbert Parsons, George 
A. Pearre, Halvor Steenerson, George W. Norris, John P. Swasey, 
David A. Hollingsworth, John T. Watkins, William C. Houston, Francis 
R. Lassiter, A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, Thomas U. Sisson. 

Committee on Reform in the Ciril Serrice.—Messrs. Frederick H. 
Gillett, Charles N. Fowler, James R. Mann, Amos I. Allen, David J. 
Foster of Vermont, William W. Cocks of New York, Albert F. Dawson, 
William O. Barnard, Hannibal L. Godwin, Cordell Hull of Tennessee, 
Cyrus Cline, Dannitte H. Mays, John A. Martin of Colorado. 

Committec on Election of President, Vice-President, and Representa- 
tires in Congress.—Messrs. Joseph H. Gaines, 8 5 A. Sulloway, Ger- 
rit J. Diekema, Benjamin K. Focht, Marlin ©. Olmsted, Martin B. 
Madden. William R. Ellis, James 8. Simmons, William W. Rucker of 
Missouri, Oscar W. Gillespie, Thomas W. Hardwick, Francis R. Lassiter, 
Michael F. Conry. 5 

Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traſſic.—Messrs. Nehemiah P. Boer 8 
Amos L. Allen, Andrew J. Barchfeld, Gustav Küstermann, Charles N. 
Pray, J. Van Vechten Olcott, Nicholas Longworth, Ezekiel S. Candler, jr., 
John G. McHenry, Adolph J. Sabath, James M. Cox of Ohio. 

Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. William A. Reeder, 
Ralph D. Cole, Moses P. Kinkaid of Nebraska, William F. Englebright, 
William S. Greene, John E. Andrus, Henry W. Palmer of Pennsyl- 
vanin, John W. Good, William R. Smith of Texas, Henry T. Rainey, 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, George A. Bartlett of Nevada, Robert Y. Thomas, 
jr., of Kentucky. = ss 

Committee on Immigration and Naturalization.—Messrs. Benjamin 
F. Howell of New Jersey, Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts, Wil- 
liam S. Bennet of New York, Everis A. Hayes, J. Hampton Moore of 
Pennsylvania, Don C. Edwards of Kentucky, Gustav Kiistermann, Adna 
R. Johnson of Ohio, Politte Elvins, John L. Burnett, John M. Moore 
of Texas, John A. M Adair, Adolph J. Sabath, Joseph F. O'Connell, 
Henry M. Goldfogle. 

Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics.—Messrs. George D. Me- 
Creary, James H. Cassidy, Miles Poindexter, Irvine L. Lenroot, George 
W. Rauch, Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, James C. Cantril. 

Committee on Expenditures in the State Department.—Messrs. Don C. 
Edwards of Kentucky, William W. Cocks of New York, Charles R. Davis, 
Arthur W. Kopp, Courtney W. Hamlin, William B. Craig, Martin Dies. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department.—Messrs, 
Ebenezer J. Hill, Arthur L. Bates, Herman P. Goebel, William B. Me- 
Kinley of Illinois, John Lamb, John M. Garner of Texas, William A, 


‘ensions.—Messrs. 


Cullop. 
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Committee on Expenditures in the Wer De; 


rtment.—Meesrs. George 
P. Lawrence, John M. Reynolds, J. Warren ifer, Thomas W. Bradle 
bo ne . L. Rhinock, A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, Patrick F. Gil 
0 ssouri. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De; enry 
S. Boutell, John W. Langley, William J. Cary, William II. Heald, Lemuel 
P. Padgett, John H. Rothermel, Eugene F. Kinkead of New Jersey. 

Committee on Hependitures in the Post-Office Department.—Messrs. 
Irving P. Wanger, George W. Fairchild, Harry C. Woodyard, Richard W. 
Austin, Carter Glass, John M. Moore of Texas, Wyatt Aiken. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs, 
Bird S. McGuire of Oklahoma, Francis H. Dodds, John G. Grant, Rob- 
ert N. Page, Rufus Hardy, Dudley M. Hughes of Georgia. 

Committee on Expenditures in the 5 of Justice.—Messrs. 
Sydney E. Mudd, Elbert H. Hubbard of Iowa, Paul Howland, William 
F. Hubbard of West Virginia, Henry M. Goidfogle, John H. Stephens of 
Texas, Adam M. bs kad 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture.— 
Messrs. Willlam H. Graham of Brae Scans Edwin W. Higgins, 
Charles G. Washburn, Hamilton Fish, Henry D. Flood of Vir nia, 
Charles F. Booher, Ralph W. Moss. 

Committee on Expenditurcs in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor.—Messrs. David J. Foster of Vermont, Washington Gardner of 
Michigan, Asle J. Gronna, Charles C. Pratt, Arsene P. Pujo, Morris 
Sheppard, Daniel J. Riordan. 

Committee on Expenditures on Public Buildings.—Messrs. E. Stevens 
Henry of Connecticut, James McLachlan of California, John J. Esch, 
James C. McLaughlin of Michigan, John II. Small, Harvey Helm, 
Michael F. Conry. 

Committee on Accounts.—James A. Hughes of West Virginia, Frank 
D. Currier, William H. Draper, Albert F. Dawson, William W. Griest, 
John Kronmiller, Charles L. Bartlett of Georgia, Joseph A. Goulden, 
Joseph F. O'Connell. 

Committee on the Census.—Messrs. Edgar D. Crumpacker, Edwin C. 
Burleigh, James A. Hughes of West Virginia, Howard M. Snapp, John 
W. l Charles F. Barclay, Otto G. Foelker, Campbell B. Slemp, 
Arthur P. apen John M. Morehead, James Hay, Joseph T. Robinson, 
William B. Wilson of Pennsylvania, Hannibal L. Godwin, Courtney W. 
Hamlin, James O'H. Patterson. 

Committee on the Library.—Messrs. Samuel W. McCall, E. L. Hamil- 
ton, Charles H. Burke of South Dakota, William M. Howard, Charles 
R. Thomas of North Carolina. 

Committee on Printing.—Messrs. Allen F. Cooper of Pennsylvania, 
George C. Sturgiss, David E. Finley, 

Committee on Industrial Arts and Erpositions.—Messrs. William A. 
Rodenberg, Augustus P. Gardner of Massachusetts, John M. Nelson, 
Joel Cook, John W. Laugier, George N. Southwick, Halvor Steenerson, 
Arthur P. Murphy, Frank P. Woods of Iowa, Miles Poindexter, Harry 
L. Maynard, Joseph L. Rhinock, J. Thomas Heflin, James William 
Collier, William A. Cullop, James H. Covington. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lutions, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested : 

Senate concurrent resolution 9. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be, and are hereby, authorized 
and directed to prepare, pompie and index all of the acts heretofore 
p y Congress imposing duties on imports, and that 3,000 copies 
of said compilation be printed, 1,000 copies for the. use of the Senate 
and 2,000 copies for the use of the House. 


Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 5 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of the 
tariff law of 1909 in pamphlet form, indexed, with paper covers, to be 
apportioned as follows: 

hirty thousand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
15,000 copies for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 copies for the use 
of the Committee on Finance of the Senate; and t the Public 
Printer be authorized to print for sale such copies of said document 
as in his discretion may be required. 


Senate concurrent resolution 11. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Committee on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be author 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, ualize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” by inserting after the word “ bushel,” 
in line 1, on page 101 of the bill, as it passed both Houses, the words 
“bat no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from im- 
orted seed.” And they are further authorized to strike out the fol- 
owing provision in section 23 of said bill, on page 435, which reads 
as follows: “Provided, That the waste material or by-products incident 
to the processes of manufacture in said bonded warehouses may be 
withdrawn for domestic consumption on the ment of duty equal to 
the duty which would be assessed and colle by law if such waste 
or by-products were imported from a fore eountry. That on and 
after the day following the passage of is resolution bagging for 
cotton, nny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for covering cotton 
shall, when mported into the United States, be exempt from Saty. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 136. 


Resotved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs have authority to 
have such panting and ects dons as may be required in the trans- 
action of its business during this Congress. 


rtment.—Messrs. Hi 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 135. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
shall be, and is meet authorized during the Sixty-first Congress to 
have such printing and binding done as may be required for the trans- 
action of its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
DRAWBACK ON OIL CAKE FROM IMPORTED SEED. 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate concurrent resolution No, 11 
and consider it at the present time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 11. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Committee on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be authorized 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House, entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” by inserting after the word “ bushel,” 
in line 1, on page 101 of the bill as it passed both Houses, the words 
“but no drawback shall be allowed upon oil cake made from imported 
seed.” And they are further authorized to strike out the followin 

rovision in section 23 of said bill, on page 435, which reads as fol- 

ows: ‘“ Provided, That the waste material or by-products incident to 
the processes of manufacture in said bonded warehouses may be with- 
drawn for domestic consumption on the payment of duty equal to the 
duty which would be assessed and collected, by law, if such waste or 
by-products were imported from a foreign country.” That on and after 
the day following the passag of this resolution, bagging for cotton, 

nny cloth, and similar fabrics suitable for covering cotton shall, when 
mported into the United States, be exempt from duty. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to the con- 
sideration of that resolution. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do I understand that the gentleman 
from New York has objected? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will say to the House that there is an in- 
superable objection—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I think that I have the floor, and I will 
move to take the resolution from the table and put it upon its 

ssage. 

Mr. PAYNE. I make the point of order that the resolution 
must go first to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. At this time, under the rule, the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia is not in order. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the Chair state for my benefit why 
it is not in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
New York on the point of order. 

Mr. PAYNE. The point of order is that the Committee on 
Ways and Means is fully organized and has full jurisdiction of 
the subject and it must go first to that committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is the rule, Mr. Speaker, but I 
thought the gentleman from New York had heart enough and 
interest enough in the southern part of this country to yield 
that point. [Laughter.] 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Livineston] both agree that the 
gentleman’s motion is not in order, and the Chair without em- 
barrassment ean sustain the point of order made by the gen- 
tleman from New York. [Laughter.] 


RESOLUTION FOR FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 22. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House o 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourn- 
ing their respective Houses on the Sth of August, 1909, at 6 o'clock 
p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the adoption of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 118. 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may 
be necessary for the transaction of their business. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 120. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands is authorized to 
have such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 


Mr. GARDNER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 119. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor is hereby authorized to have 
such printing and binding done as may be necessary in the transaction 
of its business. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND 
HARBORS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the following 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Honse resolution 121. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
of Representatives is authorized to have such printing and binding done 
for the use of the committee as may be necessary for its business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIX, the following concurrent resolu- 
tions were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated: 

Senate concurrent resolution 9. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Printing be, and are hereby, authorized 
and directed to prepare, compile, and index all of the acts heretofore 
passed by Congress imposing duties on imports, and that 3,000 copies of 
said compilation be printed, 1,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 
2,000 copies for the use of the House. 

—to the Committee on Printing. 
Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of the tariff 
law of 1909 in pamphlet form, indexed, with paper cover, to be appor- 
tioned as follows: 

Thirty thousand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
15,000 copies for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 copies for the use of 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate; and that the Public Printer 
be authorized to print for sale such copies of said document as in his 
discretion may be required. 


—to the Committee on Printing. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 127. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be 
authorized to have such prin and binding done for the use of the 
committee as may be necessary during the Sixty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 


the present consideration of the following resolution, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 122. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Territories be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as shall be necessary for the 
transaction of its business during the Sixty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, 
= AND MEASURES. 


Mr. McKINLEY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the following resolu- 
tion, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 124. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as shall be necessary 
for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS. 


Mr. OLMSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 123. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Insular Affairs be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as 
may be necessary for the transaction of its business during the Sixty- 
first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker's table a resolution (S. C. Res. 10) coming from the 
Senate respecting the printing of the tariff bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Should not that under the rule go to the Committee on Print- 
ing? I make that point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York desire 
to ask unanimous consent? What is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. PAYNE. My request is to take up the resolution to 
which I refer for immediate consideration. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And I make the point of order under the 
rule that it should go to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. It has already gone to that committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well. I shall have to offer a resolution 
for the consideration of the Committee on Rules. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 117. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may 
be necessary during the Sixty-first Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND EXPOSITIONS. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following resolution, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 125. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary 
for the transaction of its business during the Sixty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING FOR THE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING. 


Mr. HOWELL of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 126. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining be authorized to 
have such printing and binding done as may be necessary in the con- 
duct of its ess during the Sixty-first Congress. 


— 


Speaker to join a similar committee appointed by the 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 134. 

Resolved, That a committee of three Members be appointed by the 
mate to walt 
upon the President of the United States and inform him that the two 

ouses have completed the business of the present m and are ready 
15 eee unless the President has some other communication to make 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Chair announced the following committee on the part of 
the House: 

Mr. PAYNE of New York, Mr. Forpney of Michigan, and Mr. 
CLARK of Missouri. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a sugges- 
tion to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne]. I am will- 
ing to withdraw my objection to the printing of the tariff bill, 
provided he will permit me to make a simple motion to pass the 
Senate concurrent resolution giving free cotton bagging, now on 
the Speaker's table. 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not make any promise of that kind. I 
will find a way to pass the resolution. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
resolution, 
The SPEAKER.. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 128. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands be author- 
ized to have such printing and binding done as may be necessary in the 
conduct of its business during the present session. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. LAW. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 132. 


Resolved, That the Committee on War Claims be authorized to have 
such printing and binding done for the use of the committee ag may be 


“necessary during the Sixty-first Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolution, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: - 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 15,000 copies of the document entitled “ Esti- 
mated Revenues, Together with 8 Tables,“ prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Finance, Sixty-first Congress, first 
session, with certain additional matters thereto attached, 5,000 copies 
for the use of the Senate and 10,000 copies for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate resolution 75. 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be ig by the 
Vice-President, to join a similar committee * the House of 
Representatives, to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses, having completed the ess of the 
present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the President has some 
other communication to make to them. 

And that, in compliance with the foregoing, the Vice-President 


had appointed as said committee Mr, ALDRICH and Mr. DANIEL. 
PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 133. 

Resolved, That the Committee on 8 be authorized to sit during 
the sessions of the House and to have su pontus and binding done 
as shall be necessary in the transaction of its business during the 
Sixty-first Congress. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON PATENTS, 


Mr. CURRIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 131. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Patents be authorized to have such 
printing and binding done for the use of the committee as may 
necessary during the Sixty-first Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON MILITIA. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 

lution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 130. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Militia be authorized to have such 
—— and binding done as may be necessary in the transaction of its 
usiness, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 

Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING, COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NAT- 
URALIZATION. 


Mr. HOWELL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 129. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be 
authorized to have such printing and binding done as is necessary in 
the transaction of its bus during the Sixty-first Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the resolution is agreed to. 


COMPILATION OF TARIFF ACTS. 


Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
following privileged report (H. Rept. No. 26) from the Commit- 
tee on Printing, and ask for its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 9, N report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation t the same be concurred in. 


Senate concurrent resolution 9. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Printin „ and are hereby, author! 
and directed to prepare, compile, and index all the acts heretofore 
passed by Congress imposing duty on imports, and that 3,000 copies of 
said compilation be 1 1.008 copies for the use of the Senate and 
2,000 copies for the use of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Under this order will these books go 
to the credit of Members in the folding room? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. In where, please? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Will they go to the credit of Members 
in the folding room? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. That is what the resolution 
says, I believe. They should go to the folding room. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to ask the gentleman if this is 
the action of the committee? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. It is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The entire committee? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. A majority of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. It is. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that there has been a meeting of the committee, and the reso- 


-lution has been reported. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
PRINTING OF TARIFF LAWS. 


Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred Senate concurrent resolution No. 10, 
reported the same back to the House with the recommendation 
that the same be concurred in. 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 
Senate concurrent resolution 10. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of thie 
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tarif law of 1909 in pamphlet form, indexed, with paper covers, to 
be apportioned as follows : 

Thirty thousand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 
15,000 copies for the use of the Senate, and 5,000 copies for the use 
of the Committee on Finance of the Senate; and that the Public 
Printer be authorized to print for sale such copies of said document 
ag in his discretion may required. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether this resolution places these 
documents to the credit of the Members in the folding room or 
in the document room? 

Mr. COOPER of Pennsylvania. It is my understanding that 
they go to the folding room, to be distributed proportionately. 

Mr. MANN. Under the law they go to the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend-. 
ment the following resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 22. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session by adjourn- 
ing their respective Houses on the 5th day of August, 1909, at 6 o'clock 
post meridian. 

The message also announced that under the authority con- 
ferred by the urgent deficiency bill (H. R. 11570) the Vice- 
President had appointed as members of the joint commission, 
on the part of the Senate, Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. 
Foster, to inquire into the rates of premium heretofore and now 
being charged as well as those proposed to be charged by surety 
or bonding companies for bonds of officers or employees of the 
United States, etc. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 1438. An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes. i 
ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that this day they had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for his approyal, the following bill: 

H. R. 1438. An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President of 
the United States had approved and signed bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 1438. An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11570. An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1909, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11572. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of yarious bridges across and over certain 
navigable waters, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6277. An act to authorize the building of a dam across 
the Savannah River at or near the mouth of Stevens Creek, 
between the counties of Edgefield, S. C., and Columbia, Ga.; 

H. R. 11797. An act to attach Ben Hill County to the Albany 
division of the southern district of Georgia ; 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend an act relative to the erection 
of a lock and dam in aid of navigation in the Tennessee River; 


and 

H. R. 9135. An act to raise revenue for the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes. : 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIX, the following concurrent reso- 
lutions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated: 

Senate concurrent resolution 12. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That there be printed 15,000 copies of the document entitled“ Estimated 
Revenues, Together with Comparative Tables,” prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Committee on nance, Sixty-first Congress, first session, 
with certain additional matters hereto attached; 5,000 copies for the 
use 5 the Senate and 10,000 copies for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


—to the Committee on Printing. 


AUGUST 5, 


Senate concurrent resolution 11. > 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives. concurring) 
That the Committees on Enrolled Bills of the two Houses be authorize 
to correct the enrolled bill of the House entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other ya nes 9 after the word “ bushel,” in 
line 1, on page 101 of the bill as it passed both Houses, the words but 
no drawback shall be allowed apon oil cake made from imported seed.“ 
And they are further authorized to strike out the following provision in 
section 23 of said bill, on page 435, which reads as follows: “ Provided, 
That the waste material or by-products incident to the processes of 
manufacture in said bonded warehouses may be withdrawn for domestic 
consumption on the payment of duty equal to the duty which would be 
as: and collected by law if such waste or by-products were im- 
ported from a foreign-country.” That on and after the day followin: 
the passage of this resolution bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and simi- 
lar fabrics suitable for covering cotton shall, when imported into the 
United States, be exempt from duty. ; 


—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
REPORT OF NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, your committee appointed to wait 
upon the President in conjunction with a similar committee on 
the part of the Senate beg to report that we have waited upon 
the President according to instructions, and he announces that 
he has no further communication to make to the Congress, 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT, 


The SPEAKER. I desire to thank the membership of the 
House of Representatives for efficient and faithful and, in my 
judgment, wise service during this special session of Congress. 
Representing as we do in the aggregate 90,000,000 of people, 
producing as we do one-third of all the products of all the ciy- 
ilized world, it is but natural that when the chosen Representa- 
tives of that great body of people come together with varying 
interests, affecting virile constituencies, they should disagree as 
to the proper policies that should control the enactment of 
legislation. Out of that disagreement come compromises. 

Legislation is impossible except by the vote of a majority, 
and the majority can not agree without compromise. We have 
performed our duty to the best of our ability. At times the 
contest has been warm, but there is one good thing about Ameri- 
can Representatives—when the contest is over and the legisla- 
tion is had, the people of the country conform to the provisions 
of the legislation, and move on. 

I thank you, and as the hour has arrived for adjournment, 
wishing you a safe journey to your respective homes, health, 
and a safe return, nothing is left for me under the provisions 
of the concurrent resolution but to declare the first session of 
the House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress ad- 
journed without day. [Loud applause.] 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials of the following titles were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12253) dedicating excess 
payments on public lands to the maintenance of public schools— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CROW: A bill (H. R. 12254) to compel the return 
address to be written or printed on all first-class mail matter, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 12255) to amend the immi- 
gration laws of the United States—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 12256) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to have constructed a direct road leading from 
the southern end of the new Highway Bridge across the Poto- 
mac River to the national cemetery at Arlington and Fort 
Myer—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 12257) to provide for 
inquisitions into the sanity of honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors admitted to the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12258) authorizing the Con- 
necticut River Company to construct a dam or dams across Con- 
necticut River above the village of Windsor Locks, Conn.—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 12259) to provide for mak- 
ing the necessary surveys for a national memorial highway in 
honor of Abraham Lincoln, to be called The Lincoln Way,” 
from the White House, Washington, D. C., to the battlefield of 
Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COUDREY: A bill (H. R. 12260) to increase the li- 
cense tax in the District of Columbia on baseball grounds—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


1909. 


By Mr. HANNA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 65) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 
e approved August 5, 1909 to the Committee on Ways 
und Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
of the following titles were introduced and severally referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 12261) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James A. Turner—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BATES: A bill (H. R. 12262) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward G. Culbertson—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 5 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 12263) granting an increase 
of pension to Walter A. Powell—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: A bill (H. R. 12264) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert W. Van Riper—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COX of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12265) authorizing the 
appointment of Thomas Shea, United States Army, retired, to 
the rank of brigadier-general on the retired list of the army— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12266) granting 
an increase of pension to John M. Allee—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12267) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas R. Browning—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12268) granting an increase of pension to 
John Files—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12269) granting an increase of pension to 
Jacob Grow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12270) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph M. Young—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12271) granting an increase of pension to 
Lindsay German—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12272) granting an increase of pension to 
Austin B. Wright—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12273) granting a pension to Albertina 
Clark—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 12274) for the 


relief of settlers on the southwest quarter of the northeast quar- 


ter and the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of sec- 


tion 38, township 19 north, range 14 west, of the sixth principal 


meridian in Baxter County, Ark.—to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, 
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By Mr. FOSTER of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 12275) granting 
an increase of pension to Edward Whittemore—to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOULKROD: A bill (H. R. 12276) granting a pension 
to James Mellon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: A bill (H. R. 12277) ting an increase 
of pension to Thomas N. Thacher—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 12278) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Newberry—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
By Mr. LANGHAM: A Dill (H. R. 12279) granting an in- 
Chaney—to the Committee on In- 


crease of pension to Levi C. 
yalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12280) to correct the military record of 
Elmer P. Kerr—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: A bill (H. R. 12281) granting an 
increase of pension to William H. Swift—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 12282) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Smith—to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILEY: A bill (H. R. 12283) granting permission to 
Dr. L. O. Howard to accept the decoration of chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor conferred upon him by the French Govern- 
ment—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12284) granting permission to Dr. H. W. 
Wiley to accept the decoration of chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor conferred upon him by the French Government—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: Petition of I. K. Aldeman and other citi- 
zens of Maryville, Mo., favoring establishment of a child-labor 
bureau—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Company of New York City, protesting against 
the evidence submitted to the House committee relative to surety 
premiums paid—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREENE: Paper to accompany bill for relief of 
Thomas N. Thatcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. Hill: Petition of Gideon Welles Naval Veterans’ As- 
sociation, No. 1, of Connecticut, with reference to bills now 
pending as to raising the U. S. S. Maine now in Habana Har- 
bor, Cuba—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of John Jibb and others, for 
legislation for relief of ex-soldiers and sailors in the Government 
Hospital for the Insane—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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The Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES HAY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 26, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HAY said: J 
Mr. CHarrMan: There is no class of people who are collect- 

ively more interested in this bill than are the farmers of the 
United States, and by farmers, I mean those people who till 
the soil and produce in large measure the wealth of the country. 
Representing one of the greatest agricultural districts in the 
country, I have felt, and feel, a deep interest in the pending 
bill. I had hoped that the promises made by the Republican 
party in the last campaign would have been fulfilled, and that 
this bill would bring to the farmers of the country some relief 
from the burdens which they are bearing, not for the sake of 
the Government, but for the sake of the great trusts and monop- 
olies of the country. No man is more patriotic than the farmer, 
nor more willing to bear his share of the taxes necessary to 
pay the expenses of government; but he is not willing to see 
his earnings taken from him to enrich others. 

Many of the schedules of this bill touch the farmer nearly. 
For instance, there is no reduction of the tariff on oil, and thus 
again the Republican party has sheltered and protected the 
Standard Oil trust, the richest trust in the world, at the 
expense of all the other people of this country. There is no 
appreciable reduction of the tariff on sugar, a necessity of life 
taxed for the benefit of the trust; and I might, if time permitted, 
continue to enumerate the many and great injustices done to 
the great producing classes by the provisions of this bill. 

I desire, however, to call especial attention and to confine my 
remarks principally to the duties imposed on agricultural im- 
plements, for I believe that in no case is there such gross in- 
justice done to the farmers as in this. It is true that the 
farmers at this time are prosperous and contented with the 
prices of most of the articles which they raise. They pay the 
prices with which they are charged for agricultural implements, 
pay them because they must, pay them because by virtue of the 
tariff laws the agricultural-implement trust is able to charge 
any price which may seem good to them. It is a fact that the 
prices of agricultural implements have been steadily advancing 
for the past five years, and farmers have been taxed mercilessly 
by this trust. Because the farmer is more or less prosperous 
does not furnish a good and sufficient reason for robbing him. 


He would be more prosperous if treated fairly by the laws, and. 


he is surely entitled to the fruits of his labor. Under the 
Dingley bill there was a tax of 20 per cent ad valorem upon all 
imports of agricultural implements, shutting out the foreign 
manufacturer from this country and giving to the home manu- 
facturer a monopoly, enabling him to charge any price he 
pleases to the farmer. When the Dingley bill was passed 
there were many independent manufacturers of farming imple- 
ments in this country, prices were somewhat fair by reason of 
competition among these independent companies, but as time 
went on they were all absorbed by the trust until to-day the 
trust is all-powerful and is able to fix its own prices. 

When we consider the importance of the farmers to this 
country we are amazed at the injustice with which they are 
treated in this bill. In 1900 the population of the United States 
was 76,303,387. That part of the population employed in gain- 


ful occupations was classified by the census authorities as 
follows: 


riculture. 10, 381, 765 

anufactures. , 086, 
Trade and transportation 4, 766, 964 
Domestic and personal service 5, 580, 657 
Professional service 1, 258, 739 
29, 074, 117 


It will be seen that the farmers constitute over one-third of 
the producers of wealth. Our great balances of trade have been 
made possible by our enormous crops of wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other farm products. It would seem that some care should 
be taken to safeguard the interests of the makers and builders 
of the country’s wealth. Now, what did the Dingley bill do 
with agricultural implements? It made the tariff on these arti- 
cles so prohibitive that in the ten years from 1898 to 1907 the 
only imports were in 1899, and then only amounting to $4,852. 
The exports of agricultural implements for those years were 
as follows: 


In 1905 the value of products.of establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, including repair work, 
was as follows: 


$112, 007, 344 
Amount received for repair Work 1, 968, 29 
Total new produrt ESE . — 110, 039, 048 
Drportod: that: yonr ʒ ne 20, 721, 741 
Retained in ene aa ee 89, 317, 307 


According to these figures taken from the census reports and 
the Statistical Abstract the exports in 1905 amounted to less 
than one-fifth of the total product. Thus four-fifths of the 
total product is disposed of in the United States. The farmers 
of this country are unjustly and unnecessarily taxed to permit 
the agricultural-implement trust to sell abroad in competition 
with foreign manufacturers. This country affords the trust its 
best market, and by reason of the tariff American farmers are 
compelled to compete in the markets of the world with the 
farmers who are supplied with their agricultural implements at 
cheaper prices by American manufacturers. The farmers of 
Canada, of Australia, of Russia, can and do buy their farming 
implements at cheaper rates than our farmers do. With the 
same implements made cheaper to them by this iniquitous tariff 
they come in competition with the American farmers in the mar- 
kets of the world. These foreign farmers are actually able to 
buy the American agricultural implements cheaper than our 
farmers can. In other words, by the operation of the tariff the 
American farmer is discriminated against by his own Govern- 
ment. So high and prohibitive is the tariff that the manufactur- 
ers of this country can sell their goods abroad, after paying 
transportation charges and tariff duties imposed by other coun- 
tries, from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper than they do at home, and 
they are enabled to do this by charging the farmers of this 
country unreasonable prices for their product. ; 

The American farmer produces more of agricultural products 
than this country needs. They have to send their surplus 
abroad and sell it there. The price is fixed by the amount paid 
for the surplus abroad. Having no tariff to protect them there, 
they must sell their wheat and wheat flour and corn in compe- 
tition with the farmers of Russia, India, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentine. Though they pay higher wages than their compet- 
itors they must nevertheless meet them on terms of exact equal- 
ity abroad. What they get for their product abroad fixes the 
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price at home less cost of transportation and handling. Thus, 
while getting less for their stuff at home than they could sell it 
for abroad, still they have to pay for their farming implements 
from 15 to 20 per cent more than their foreign eompetitors pay 
for the same article. And the irony of this is in the fact that 
these implements which they use are manufactured in their own 
country. 

The value of farm property in the United States in 1900, the 
census year, was $20,514,001,838; the value of farm animals, 
$2,228,123,134; total, $22,742,125,972. The total value of farm 
products that year, not including the value of products fed to 
live stock, was $3,764,177,706. The total capital invested in 
manufacturing industries in 1900 was $9,817,434,799, the total 
value of the manufactured product $13,004,400,143. On the 
farmers’ investment there was a return in money of only 16.5 
per cent, while on the manufacturers’ investment there was the 
stupendous return of 141.5 per cent. A like discrepancy in 
favor of the manufacturer appears in the exports of that year, 
which were of foodstuffs and food animals $227,347,195, or 16.50 
per cent, and of manufactures ready for consumption $331,- 
955,644, or 24.15 per cent of the total of domestic exports. The 
same iniquitous tariff policy that swelled the manufacturers’ 
returns on the investment to such bloated proportions caused 
the more than modest return on the farmers’ much larger in- 
vested capital. 

With great unction the protectionists proclaim and lay great 
stress upon the fact that they have given the farmer a pro- 
tective tariff for his products. They point to the duty of 30 
eents per bushel on barley, of 10 cents per bushel on rye, of 25 
cents per bushel on wheat, of 15 cents per bushel on corn. This 
is almost adding insult to injury when we consider that the 
farmers of the United States furnish 20 per cent, or one-fifth of 
the world’s supply, of rye, 21.4 per cent, or more than one-fifth, 
of wheat, 37.7 per cent, or more than two-fifths, of barley, 73 
per cent, or more than seven-tenths, of corn, and S2 per eent, 
or more than four-fifths, of cotton. For the farmers beyond the 
seas to attempt to export any of these farm products to this 
country would be worse than carrying owls to Athens or coals to 
Newcastle. 

The vast fields, the boundless natural resources, the in- 
domitable energy, and unfailing industry of the American farmer 
require no such gratuities as are given by tariff schedules. 
They constitute a combination which none in the world can 
compete with—the combination of nature’s gifts and honest 
labor. But the American farmer has the right to demand that 
he shall not be made the victim of unfair discrimination. He 
has the right to insist that his own Government shall not 
shackle his energies. He has the right to protest that he shall 
not be made the victim of the cupidity of the manufacturer, 
nor be made to serve unwillingly the latter in the invasion of 
foreign markets to his own disadvantage and detriment, Since 
the inauguration of the protective-tariff policy the American 
farmer has never had a square deal. It would seem to be high 
time that at least something be done in that direction. 

The foregoing remarks apply to the condition of affairs 
brought about by the operation of the present tariff law. Let 
us see whether the bill under discussion will in any way bring 
relief to the manifest injustice now done to the farmer. The 
bill under discussion provides as to agricultural implements as 
follows: 


468. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, reape: agricultural 
drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, shing ma- 
chines, and cotton gins,-fifteen per centum ad valorem: ided, That 


This is a seeming reduction of 5 per cent ad valorem, as the 
present law provides a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. But it 
is only a seeming reduction and intended to deceive the unwary, 
for an examination of the present bill discloses that a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem will be levied on these articles when 
imported from any country, dependency, province, or colony 
which imposes a tax or duty on these articles; so that instead 
of reducing the duty on agricultural implements by 5 per cent 
ad valorem, it actually increases the duty 5 per cent ad valorem, 
for section 3 of this bill provides that if any country, depend- 
ency, province, or colony shall impose a duty on any of these 
articles the duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. See page 72 
of the present bill, which reads as follows: 

Upon each article enumerated in paragraph 468 of Schedule N, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

It is a fact that every country which manufactures agricul- 
tural implements, and which by any stretch of the imagination 
might export such artieles to this country, has a duty on 
agricultural implements, and thus these countries would be com- 
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pelled to pay a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on their agri- 
cultural implements imported into this country, and the pro- 
tection to American manufacturers is enlarged, the trust forti- 
fied, and the American farmer discriminated against more than 
ever. Even the 15 per cent duty is prohibitive. The countries 
which manufacture agricultural implements are England, 
France, and Germany. 

Canada and Australia are dependencies of England, and both 
of them impose a duty on these articles. (See Kelley’s Customs 
Tariffs of the World, pp. 39 and 60, respectively.) France also 
imposes a duty on these articles (see the same authority, 
p. 216). Germany does the same (see p. 300 of the same book). 
The following countries also impose duties on these articles: 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and Mexico. It 
will be readily understeod from these facts that the agricultural- 
implement trust is more favored than under the present law. 
By the provisions of this bill it need fear no competition in 
this country from foreign manufactures, and will be enabled 
to continue its high prices without let or hindrance. The coun- 
tries which do not impose duties on agricultural implements do 
not manufacture them, and therefore can not send any of them 
to this country. The trust is therefore protected as never be- 
fore from its real rivals in trade, and continues in its im- 
pregnable position and in its ability to impose any price it 
pleases for its wares upon the farmers of this country. What, 
then, is the purpose of the framers of this bill, if it is not to 
decelve the farmers? Why provide for a seeming reduction? 
Why not frankly say that the duty on these articles shall be 
25 per cent ad valorem, instead of hiding the fact in the mazes 
of this bill, so full of conflicting provisions and so confusing 
that when it first appeared the very elect were deceived as to 
its real import? It is impossible to deceive the people all of 
the time. The farmers of this country are intelligent; they 
are alive to their interests; and they will resent in no uncer- 
tain tones this barefaced effort to mislead and deceive them. 

Is there any necessity for this enormous tax, this prohibitive 
duty on these articles? Is the agricultural-implement industry 
languishing, and is it in need of the protection provided for in 
this bill? On the contrary, there is no class of American manu- 
facturing industries which are less in need of protection. In 
the principal agricultural countries of the world American man- 
ufacturers of these commodities practically control the market. 
In 1908 we exported agricultural implements to the amount 
of $25,264,939, of which Argentina took $4,976,788, Russia 
$4,994,072, France $3,290,668, Germany $2,130,968, and British 
North America $1,879,036. More than two-thirds of all of our 
exports were sold in the five countries named; the remainder 
was distributed over the rest of the inhabited globe. Indeed, 
it may be said that wherever primitive methods of tilling the 
soil no longer prevail, there will be found the American plows, 
and reapers, binders, and thrashers, and all the other appliances. 
It is safe to predict that as Argentina becomes more thickly 
settled and more of its vast agricultural territory is put under 
cultivation—at present only about 5 per cent has been made 
arable—the market for American agricultural implements will 
increase, for our manufacturers will take good care that the 
native infant industries shall not become too dangerous com- 
petitors. The International Harvester Company, next to the 
United States Steel Corporation, the most powerful of trusts, 
has its grip there, as in other parts of the world. Nowhere, 
however, is that grip so firm as right here in the United States, 
and no class of the people of the earth is squeezed by it as 
unmercifully as is the American farmer. Indeed, he pays for 
whatever advantages in the way of lower prices are offered to 
the farmers of foreign countries, and he will continue to do so 
just as Iong as the tariff gives the trust the power to maintain 
its excessive price list. 

Granted that the American farmer is just seeing better days; 
granted that the cotton planter of the South, by restricting his 
acreage, is enabled to get better prices for his crops; granted 
that the demand for our cereals, our live stock, will continue, 
and that under all these favoring conditions he will continue as 
prosperous as he is to-day—yet withal, that does not furnish a 
reason why he should continue to be laid under tribute to the 
manufacturer of the tools he needs to produce his crops. But 
unfortunately he can not count with absolute certainty upon un- 
varying fortune. He has to contend with the uncertainty of 
natural conditions. The drought and the flood, the storm and 
the lightning are ever present, ever possible disturbing factors 
in all his undertakings. ‘There will come the seven lean years 
as well as the seven fat years. It is not so very long since the 
farms of the country were plastered over with mortgages. Let 
us be thankful that that condition is past, and let us hope that 
no combination of circumstances may ever again cause it to 
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appear. But if it should happen, let at least the government 
under which the farmer lives be free from the reproach of 
adding to his burdens by maintaining a tariff which simply adds 
weight to an already heavy load, which brings no revenue into 
the coffers of the National Treasury, and benefits no one save 
the manufacturer, whose already large profits are thus still fur- 
ther swelled. 

When the time arrives (if it ever does arrive) in the discus- 
sion of this bill, I propose to offer an amendment which will 
remedy the evils of the paragraph which I have been talking 
about, and I shall confidently expect the aid of those on this 
floor who represent the agricultural people of this country. If 
they will stand together we will be able to correct at least the 
crying injustice of this paragraph. 


ae Wages for American estore Bpen page for American 
Products, as Against the Pauper Labor of Any Other Country.” 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1909, 
On the bill 1 — R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever is of value in any human charac- 
ter, be it a principle or an act, is worthy of emulation. Ex- 
ample: Here a little and there a little, a line in one place and a 
precept in another, has had much to do in building up the strong 
characters of history who have been of incalculable service in 
the struggle for individual and national development. 

The sturdy virtues of the Pilgrim fathers, their deep in- 
satiable longings for an unfettered conscience, their deathless 
love for righteous liberty in all its forms, the courage of their 
convictions, and the fearlessness of their adventurous spirit were 
the genesis of this mighty Republic. And their posterity, emu- 
lous of their noble aspirations, high resolves, and their audacity 
in the face of what seemed to be 

IMPOSSIBLE OF ATTAINMENT, 
have been striving to build on the broad foundation they laid 
in the wilderness of the New World the grandest superstructure 
of free and civilized government known to the annals of man- 
kind. 

When Emerson gazed in rapt wonder upon what they were 
sturdily accomplishing for the reign of reason and right, his 
muse broke into song: 


What builds a nation’s pillars high 


And its foundations strong? 
What makes it migh 1 5 defy 
The foes that round it throng? 


It is not gold. Its kingdoms grand 
Go down in battle shock ; 

Its shafts are laid on sinking sand, 
Not on abiding rock. 


Is it the sword? Ask the red dust 


Of empires passed 
The blood has turned Tenet stones to rust, 


Their glory to decay. 


ee is it pride? Ah! that bright crown 
Has seemed to nations sweet; 
But God has struck its luster down 
In ashes at His feet. 


moe gold, but only man, 3 make 
people great and stro 
Men who, for truth and an SE sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation's pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Every true and loyal American thinks that his eee is 
the most perfect on earth; that its pillars are planted on the 
Gibraltar of eternal truth ‘and right; that its people are great 
and strong, above the lust of gold, the savagery of the sword, 
and the follies of pride; that it well deserves the confidence of 
man, the statesman's boast, the poet's praise, and 

THE PATRIOT’S LOVE AND DEVOTION. 

A conception far in advance of the wisdom of the times and 
the boldest thought of their political scientists, an evolution 
that had come to stay, an experiment without the pale of un- 


certainty, the stable work of those who built better than they 
knew, this form of constitutional government, it is ours to enjoy 
and perpetuate, is not purely of American origin, but it is the 
concrete union of good ideas and sound principles of other times 
and lands, when and where man strove, according to his en- 
lightenment and opportunity, for the high ideals and conditions, 
In the operations of our Government, with one notable exception, 
we bave adopted and naturalized the good and rejected the evil 
of other nations. 
This one notable exception is 
THE MONSTROUS SYSTEM OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
imported from France and which has intrenched itself in the 
business departments of the Government through the favor 
and aid of those who are held up to the admiration and emula- 
tion of our youths as striking examples of what we can and will 
do for those who value its privileges and improve its oppor- 
tunities. It is un-Republican, un-Democratic, un-American. 
He who would look for such a principle in the tenets and 
maxims of freedom and equality would look for a serpent's fang 
in the mouth of a babe. It is the quintessence of the monarchical 
idea of life tenure. It is an arbitrary, indefensible limitation in 
favor of the few 
AGAINST THE MANY 
when all are entitled to equal consideration. It closes the door 
of hope and chance to capable and worthy thousands who 
aspire to honorable stations in the public service and is the 
impregnable bulwark of an office-holding oligarchy, and still 
dissatisfied with this legalized exclusion of the meritorious 
many and partiality for the few it would feature the Govern- 
ment Blue Book of subordinate officials with suggestions of an 
age pension. Under the provisions of the civil-service rule 
THB ONLY HOPE AND CHANCE 


left the applicants for government appointments is the dis- 
missal, retirement, or death of incumbents. The burden of the 
Government is alike upon its citizens, and the Republican 
idea, the Democratic idea, the American idea, each a counter- 
part of the other two in essence, spirit, and meaning. The 
dreaded poison of socialism is not so perilous to our free in- 
stitutions as the French monarchical spirit of perpetuity in 
appointive offices which has insinuated itself into our form of 
government and has been welcomed rather than repelled by that 
class of American citizens who would make official station 

A PRIMROSE GARDEN OF LUXURIOUS BASE AND INDULGENCE. 


This Government was intended by its founders and sponsors 
to be a government of the whole people, by the whole people, and 
for the whole people, with unhindered opportunities for all and 
special advantages for none. It is yet to be demonstrated that 
this exotic rule has elevated and improved the public service 
and increased the esteem of the people for their government. 

But the United States, in the very beginning of its national 
life, did adopt an idea from one of the oldest countries of the 
world, whose affluent civilization was marked by bastiles and 
inquisitorial terrors, that has proved of inestimable value. This 
prolific germ was transplanted from Tarifo, an obscure town 
on the coast of old, benighted Spain, and that was the genesis 
of the economic principle and the origin of its name whose de- 
velopment has wrought such wonders in 

THB GROWTH AND POWER OF THIS NATION. 


The poor we bave always with us, and the tariff sticks to us 
with the unyielding tenacity of an indigent relation. All the 
national questions that have brought such angry divisions and 
tumultuous discussions, such as state sovereignty, nullification, 
secession, banks, slavery, reconstruction, bimetallism, have had 
their day in the public forum and been settled forever. But the 
imperishable, disappearless tariff question was never a more 
vital issue than it is to-day. Its agitation and the legislation 
that has followed it practically covers the period from the day 
the Pilgrim Fathers planted their feet on “freedom’s soil” at 
Plymouth Rock to the day when our grand new President took 
the oath of office in this Capitol, and his first official act is a 
call upon this new Congress to enter the hotly contested field 
of this everlasting controversy. 

The tariff has been the one theme that has evoked the ear- 
nest thought and prolonged study of our wisest statesmen and 
economists, whilst educated doctrinaires and free traders have 
found in it a soul-delighting opportunity for propagating 

THEIR GLITTERING SOPHISTRIES AND IDLE THEORIES. 


What is meant by a tariff? 

This is a fundamental question, and if we are not able to de- 
fine it with some degree of intelligence, we should raise no 
voice in the forum of its discussion. 

Tariff is a tax or duty levied on exports or imports, or both. 
There are no imposts on what we send to foreign countries. 


We have two kinds of tariff in this country and both have 
been tried at yarious periods of our history, a free-trade tariff 
and a protective tariff. 

The scope and limit of the free-trade tariff is the raising of 
revenue sufficient only to meet governmental expenses. In all 
its features it is a faithful reproduction of the system that 
England employs for the financial support of her Government. 
The design of both systems being for revenue only, their oper- 

‘ations and effects are similar in that the duties are levied 
(luxuries excluded) upon commodities that are in universal and 
unchangeable demand. These commodities (luxuries excepted) 
are nearly all absolute necessities in the household economy of 
the common classes, and as they can not be produced with a 
margin of profit at home, they can not enter into competition 
with home productions. 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
in all essentials is the antipode of the free-trade system. Its 
design and effect are twofold. While providing revenues 
commensurate with the needs and requirements of the Govern- 
ment, it so adjusts its levies as to principally affect foreign arti- 
cles coming in direct competition with home productions, fixing 
such rates upon these foreign importations that the market 
value of the same kind of products of home industries can not 
be reduced to the 
INJURY AND IMPOVERISHMENT 

of our own producers and their millions of employees. 

A protective tariff is the only unfailing friend of our home 
laborers. It is a sure-enough insurance policy against the 
possibility of distressing misfortune and want. It elevates 
their manhood and increases their self-reliance in maintaining 
their profitable wages against the low level of cheap foreign 
labor. It makes them love life and family associations, because 
it fills their homes with light, beauty, comfort, and plenty. It 
relieves them largely of the burden of expense, because articles 
of necessity in their household economy and which can not be 
raised profitably at home, or raised at all, are admitted free of 
duty, as coffee, tea, sugar, and so forth. 

A PLAIN AND LUCID DEFINITION, 

D. H. Rice, one of the most learned and practical economists 
of his age, thus defines protection : 
andl o t oniy upon such Commodities (besides mere e as 
we are capable of producing in economy and quantity to regulate prices 
in the home market, 

Here is the principal scope and design of a protective tariff 
in a nutshell, and here is a forcible demonstration of its truth, 
so often presénted in tariff literature, so tempting to use in 
this connection, and which will be appreciated for the force of 
its logic and truthfulness by every farmer and housebuilder in 
the country whose business experience goes back twenty-five 
years. Prior to 1883 our steel-wire nails were imported. The 
tariff tax was 1 cent a pound and the nails cost the consumer 
7 to 8 cents a pound. In 1883 the duty was increased to 4 cents 
a pound. The item of nails amounts to millions annually in 
the expense account of the country. Our own manufacturers 
saw what was in it, and they began the manufacture of steel- 
wire nails, and in 1891 their mills turned out 4,000,000 kegs, and 
instead of importation, they sent their products to every quarter 
of the globe and our people could buy them at 2 cents a pound. 
This illustration suffices for the present, and it may be added 
with propriety that the doctrines of 

PROTECTION JUSTIFIES ITSELF 

in the same way and to the same extent in all other articles 
into whose construction iron and steel enter. This one large 
significant instance of the advantages of protection confirms 
the intelligent ‘belief and opinion that free trade is a gnome 
stalking through the shadows of political superstition and prej- 
udice or, as has been so often remarked, is a dream, a vagary, 
a theory which, if it could be clothed with substance and power, 
would obliterate with one fell blow all tariff duties and raze 
all the custom-houses along our frontiers and, without let or 
hindrance, the nations of the earth would flood our markets 
with their productions. x 

OUR WORKINGMEN WOULD BE IMPOVERISHED, 


enslaved, and degraded as the British workingmén are to-day. 

The free trader is the romanticist of our national politics and, 
from the way he talks, proposes, plans, and votes, he certainly 
must expect the revenues sufficient to meet the constantly in- 
creasing needs of this constantly expanding country to flow in 
under a necromancer’s rod or a magician’s wand. He positively 
refuses to be guided by the experiences that proclaim him “ the 
somnambulist of a shattered dream.” His mental powers seem 


unable to grasp and comprehend the true American idea of 
national strife and expansion, and he seems utterly oblivious to 
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the fact that in its relations to other nations our country’s first 
care must be the 
CONSERVATION OF THE INTEREST 

of its own citizens. He must be stupidly ignorant of the fact 
that our unequaled coast line, our superior natural resources, 
and our diversified industries haye much to do with the estab- 
lishment of custom-houses and the construction of tariff 
schedules. 

A revision of the present tariff is upon us, and Congress has 
assembled in extra session for its sole consideration. In a mes- 
sage and his inaugural address, marked by the deep, coherent 
thought, the lucid expression, and the illumination which he 
sheds upon every subject he discusses, the President has mapped 
out the course 

HE WOULD HAVE CONGRESS FOLLOW. 

The press of the country, wisdom’s chief fountain, of perennial 
and unwasting plenitude, has been busy giving intimations 
and advice as to what alterations should be made. The Ways 
and Means Committee has been in session for months investi- 
gating all matters pertaining to the tariff, and their hearings 
have been crowded by representatives of our varied interests. 
Manufacturers have made their showing before this committee 
and their argument in line with their wishes. Merchants haye 
exhibited their figuring, showing what would stimulate and 
safeguard their business and what would depress it, perhaps, 
to the point of bankruptcy. And consumers, who take a lively 
interest in the game from the fact that income and conditions 
of livelihood are directly involved, and it is natural for them 
to be anxious about their future, have presented their views. 
It is the 

TASK BEFORE CONGRESS 

to find a safe middle ground between all these divergencies of 
figurings and opinions and to evolve out of this stupendous mass 
of testimony in regard to maximums, minimums, and elimina- 
tions a tariff system that will protect and stimulate, where 
stimulation is needed and deserved, all our varied industries, 
and, therefore, sectional, partisan, or inflammatory discussion 
is to be deplored. 

We hear it from quarters that the delusion is passing away 
that the Dingley schedules had their origin in the inspirations 
of supernatural wisdom, and it is saerilege for man's puny 
intellect to attempt to trifle with them. We are also assured 
from the same sources that, like Othello's, the occupation of 
the standpatters” is gone, and the country feels itself safe in 
dispensing with their sympathies, suggestions, and importu- 
nities. These wiseacres, whose acquirements of knowledge seem 
to be made easy by the blessing of intuitive perceptions, im- 
part the useful and surprising information that the infant in- 
dustries have reached an amazing fuliness of stature and 
growth and can successfully defy the competition of the whole 
world. 

Without stopping to question or refute these sweeping state- 
ments, for it is immaterial, that by reason of inventions and dis- 
coveries being constantly and daily added to our store of 
knowledge and to the constant development of our natural 
wealth, new industries and enterprises are constantly spring- 
ing up. They are compelled to make a struggle for existence. 
They have a patronage to build up. In a sense being experi- 
ments, having uncertainties to encounter or at least the dis- 
couragements incident to incipiency 

OF NEW BUSINESS VENTURES, 


they are necessarily weak and to insure their ultimate success 
must be given the helping hand. This has always been the doc- 
trine and the order upon which protective-tariff schedules have 
been constructed. Where a protective tariff can apply to busi- 
ness initiatives, they have stood unwaveringly from 1789 to 
1909 as the friends and exponents of this great and wise Ameri- 
can doctrine. 

The conditions of trade and business may be very different 
from those that prevailed when the Dingley schedules were 
written. Your humble servant claims for the time being to be 
from Hon. CHaur CLank's dominions and if conditions have 
changed “show me.” In my humble judgment the time is far 
away in the future of our national existence when conditions 
will justify 

THE ELIMINATION OF THE PROTECTIVE FEATURES 
from the tariff schedules, 

There are many complications in the construction of tariff 
schedules, and if sweeping reductions are to be made now it is 
to be hoped they will be made where they will be the least felt 
and with the least disturbance of business. Where duties are 
to be increased it should be done with equal and exact justice 
to all other interests. It must be taken strictly into account 
that workers for wages—that large and deserving class of our 
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population who depend entirely upon their labor for the main- 
tenance of their families—have rights along with the consum- 
ers and manufacturers. 

Throughout all the laborious processes of revision the idea of 
protection must be constantly to the fore. The party in power is 


COMMITTED TO THIS CAUSE 


in the pledges of its platform, the letters of acceptance of na- 
tional candidates and their reiterated declarations during the 
recent campaign. And, in fact, the temper of the country will 
allow no other course to be taken. So the extremists have no 
ground to expect that there will be such reductions and elimina- 
tions as to precipitate again this peculiarly blessed and wealth- 
producing country into the fatal vortex of free trade, from 
which it has been time and again rescued by those who stand 
for American capital and the American wage-earner against 
the blood sweat of millions and the pauper labor of foreign 
countries. 
The pure-type free traders 
ARE VANISHING FROM CIVILIZATION 


like the Indian, and there are only a few left. The South, 
which once felt itself so aggrieved by what it called “the 
thieving tariff of the robber barons,” and plead so impor- 
tunately, in mingled tones of pathos and indignation, for its 
complete obliteration, sent its most potential and intellectual 
Representatives before the Ways and Means Committee at the 
time the Dingley schedules were being written, asking protec- 
tion for its industries, and the generous answer to those fer- 
vent prayers is to be noted in the South’s wonderful growth 
and complete recuperation from the blight of war and the ex- 
tinction of its slave system. And, at this very time, when a 
revising down is proposed and advocated, she is making still 
more insistent and fervent demands that high duties be re- 
tained. The free traders, who haye come down to us from 
former generations, 
ARE WISER THAN CONSISTENT 

in that they favor a tariff on such articles as they deal in or 
materials they manufacture, while at great length and with im- 
passioned eloquence they plead for free trade in everything 
else. So now it is the most difficult task to find a man of affairs 
doing a part in the great industrial world who is not fascinated 
by some particular tariff schedule. 

It is not contended here that the Dingley schedules are the 
acme of perfection, but they are about as near it as human 
judgment and calculation can get in striking a conservative, 
wholesome middle line between the excesses and insufficiencies 
of tariff taxation. But it is an indubitable fact—one of the 
most prominent, interesting, and educative facts in our national 
history—that the Dingley tariff lifted this country up from a 
prone prostration, infused new vitality into 

THE DYING BODY OF THE PUBLIC CREDIT, 


called back the tramping armies of tattered and despairing 
workingmen from the public highways to the reopened mills 
and factories, and with restored wages filled their homes anew 
with plenty, hope, and happiness. 
This tariff came after a most notable and thorough 
CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, 


from which, as has been eloquently said by a silver-tongued 
orator of the West, “the people emerged richer in knowledge, 
sounder in judgment, and loftier in spirit than ever before.” 
This tariff has been in operation over a decade, demonstrating 
more plainly and conclusively every year its efficiency and 
adaptation to our national requirements. Speaking of its mag- 
nificent results and promises of progress and development it 
carries for the future, one of the most conservative and success- 
ful business men of the country has this to say in a thoughtful, 
maturely considered article: 

We have now entered upon 

A PERIOD OF MATCHLESS PROSPERITY. 
Nothing save tilence or famine or some great calamity of nature can 
prevent it. ith the sounder and saner and more honest view points 
of business and business methods; with the astounding annual output of 
our fields, our forests, and our mines; with our manufactories outrank- 
ing those of any other country in size and management and organiza- 
tion; with our own market and the markets of the world for our prod- 
ucts ; and with favoring financial conditions and confidence in our ef 
Executive and in the earnestness and wisdom of our captains of indus- 
try, we must score a record in 
EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 

that will make the most brilliant achievements of the past seem com- 
monplace and indifferent. 

Can this statement be denied with the least semblance of 
successful contradiction? Are those who are clamoring, vo- 
ciferating in season and out of season, for tariff revision au- 
dacious enough to declare the prophecy in this statement to be 
the hallucination of a disordered imagination or of an unbal- 


anced mind? Can they prove that the Dingley schedules did 


not bring about and do not now sustain our national powers 
and possibilities, so glowingly depicted by the gifted editor of 
Munsey’s Magazine? 

In this work of revision let us be earnest, sincere, patriotic, 
unpartisan, unsectional, true to ourselves and the highest and 
best interests of the whole country as we conceive them. Where 
tariff duties are manifestly too high, reduce them; where in- 
sufficient, increase them; and so maintain and zealously safe- 
guard a sane, safe, and wholesome mean that will be equitable 
to every industrial interest. 

If the Dingley schedules have outlived their usefulness and are 

UNSUITED TO PRESENT CONDITIONS ; 

if they have accomplished their purpose in the stimulation of 
business and trade and the establishment and maintenance of 
a living and profitable wage scale, a fact beyond all contro- 
versy, the burden is on the revisionists to prove convincingly 
and conclusively that a change at this time would be of still 
greater benefit to our industrial interests and will render still 
more fortunate and propitious the conditions and opportunities 
of our workingmen. 

Without this assurance and confidence, the intelligent people 
of the country, who have exalted conceptions of their duty to 
its laboring forces and know there is an inseparable relation 
between a wise governmental system of economy and the sta- 
bility and enhancement of its industries, will regard a change with 

GRAVE DOUBT AND POSITIVE ALARM. 

Facts have broadened the minds of the people, and their 
prejudices have not been strong enough to resist acquirement of 
useful knowledge on the tariff contention. Hold fast to that 
which has proved good until you can get hold of something 
better is the sensible and profitable rule in all human affairs, 
And verily, indeed, should this rule obtain in a matter so trans- 
cendently important as the revision of the tariff, when altera- 
tions and modifications are proposed to revise the schedules. 

It should be remembered that protection is 

PREEMINENTLY AN AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 


It is interwoven into the plexus of American economics. It is 
the vital organ of American enterprise. It has become the 
structural anatomy of our body politic. It is the guaranty of 
our industrial activities, the sign-manual of American progress. 
This great fact is immutably fixed in the history of this 
magnificent and ever-progressive country. My appeal is for 
caution, moderation, a deep serious study, and for making haste 
slowly. The present and future status of millions of American 
workingmen depend upon our action. We have their destinies 
and fortunes in our hands. We can make their lives full of 
joy, hope, sweet content, and high and noble endeavor, crown 
them as kings with the regal honors of a glorious manhood 
and independence, or we can destroy all their opportunities, 
blast all their prospects or reduce them to beggary and want 
and bring them down to the low level 
OF THE DEGRADED AND ENSLAVED PAUPER LABOR 


that does the toiling and moiling in the free-trade countries. 

If the object of the tariff is to make business good in the 
United States, to stimulate and expand our enterprises and to 
increase our opportunities, activities, and prosperities from 
year to year, and no one can doubt and prove it untrue, then 
why the necessity to change it, even if that multimillionaire 
ironmaster, Mr. Carnegie, declares that the steel and iron in- 
dustries of Pennsylvania are no longer infants unable to stand 
alone. This is a practical, 

MOMENTOUS, FAR-REACHING QUESTION, 
affecting our social, moral, and religious as well as our in- 
dustrial and financial interests. 

The question is often asked with an air of the most serious 
gravity on the part of the questioner, if we can undersell 
European manufacturers in their home markets, what excuse is 
left for maintaining a trust-fostering tariff. 

This is not a staggering question at all. It is as easy to 
answer as to solve the simplest problem in the rudiments of 
arithmetic, and to answer it correctly and convincingly to every 
earnest and sincere seeker after truth. It has been answered 
completely and convincingly within the last three decades when 
the American people had two or three opportunities to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of 

THE GREAT VALUE OF PROTECTION 


to American industries in this country and the awful wide- 
spread injuries inflicted upon them when that protection was 
withdrawn. 

Grover Cleveland deserves the everlasting gratitude of the 
country and the whole world, when he stood as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation immovable as Gibraltar for honest 
money against a rotten currency, but this upright and heroic 
act does not change the fact that the universal disaster attend- 
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ing his last administration, which was a practical exhibit of 
free-trade fallacies, is a conclusive argument that a protective 
tariff is what this country needs and must have to promote 
general business activity and prosperity. 
THE “APoLoGy" oR “ EXCUSE” 

for maintaining a tariff with a protective feature is that it dis- 
criminates in our favor without injustice to others, enabling 
us to produce nearly all products we consume and the cost of 
production goes into the pockets of our own people instead of 
the pockets of foreign producers. Should not this be satis- 
factory? 

A protective tariff discriminates in favor of American manu- 
facturers and their employees in giving them an advantage over 
the foreigners in supplying our people with products. We 
have now a population near 90,000,000, about one-third of whom 
are producers. By maintaining a protective tariff we are en- 
abled to keep these producers constantly employed and pay 
them good wages, and their wealth grows marvelously fast. 
But if we allowed foreign producers to supply our people with 
their products and enforced idleness upon our own workingmen, 
poverty and starvation 

WOULD SOON STARE THEM IN THE FACE. 

Just here let us draw a brief contrast, which throws a flood 
of light upon the tariff problem and which is of great service 
as a beacon light in making our way through the mazes of the 
great question which seems so dark and perplexing to the 
many. 

The last administration of President Cleveland, which was 
featured all over with the Wilson-Gorman free-trade law, fur- 
nished a most memorable and striking example of the calamities 
to the American industries of low tariff. In the Harrison ad- 
ministration, preceding Cleveland’s, the Government paid off the 
public debt at the rate of nearly one hundred millions annually, 
the reduction of the debt during his administration being five 
hundred and eighty-five millions, During the first two years of 
Cleveland’s administration 

NOT A DOLLAR WAS PAID ON THE PUBLIC DEBT, 


but it was increased two hundred and sixty-two millions, in that 
amount of bonds issued to meet the current expense of the Goy- 
ernment. There was a universal prostration of the manufactur- 
ing and agricultural business of the country. Workingmen were 
turned out of the shops and factories and became tramps on the 
highways; business men by the thousand were forced into bank- 
ruptcy; all products sold at ruinous prices; and where there 
had been universal content and plenty there was universal dis- 
tress and want. 

When the Dingley tariff bill was substituted for the Wilson- 
Gorman free-trade act, what a change. We have doubled our 
manufactured products in a decade. Every man who will work 
has all he can do at good wages. There never was a period in 
our national existence 

WHEN THERE WAS GREATER PROSPERITY 

than there has been during the last ten or twelve years under 
the present tariff. We can go even further and be within the 
line of truth in the declaration that no country in all the history 
of human progress and material development has grown in 
wealth and prestige with such rapidity as the United States has 
done during the period of protection we have had during the last 
thirty-five years, 

Those who make the charge that a protective tariff breeds, fos- 
ters, and maintains the trusts ignore the fact, or are ignorant of 
it, that the Standard Oil Company, the head of the octopus 
family, was organized and largely developed in this country 
when there was no tariff at all on petroleum oil, and they ignore 
or are ignorant of the still more significant fact that Great 
Britain, a free-trade country, where a protectionist is an object 
of ridicule and contumely, swarms with 

THE MOST DANGEROUS AND LAW-DEFYING TRUSTS, 


far exceeding in number and viciousness the trusts as we have 
them in the United States. 

Now, of the two evils had we not better adhere to a protective 
tariff with such trusts as we have and put them under the 
honest regulation of an enforced law than a change to a low 
tariff, which is certain, as several distressing experiences prove, 
to blast our industries and bring upon our country universal 
poverty and disaster? 

Statistics are dry and uninteresting to a layman, but are often 
necessary to reenforce assertion, and there is no better place for 
this brief item than at this juncture. For the year ending June 


30, 1895, the exports from this country were $807,538,165; 
for the year ending June 80, 1901, upward of one billion and 
five hundred millions, an increase of nearly 85 per cent in six 
'The Dingley tariff law was in full force and effect at 
This exhibit is taken because it was phenomenal, not 


years. 
this time. 


due to accident, but a striking example of the benefit of a radical 
change from that supreme act of folly known as the “ Wilson- 
Gorman law” to the restoration of that good, old, sound, and 
sensible policy of protection, when the people by such an over- 
whelming vote repudiated low tariff and declared for protection 
and a sound-money standard. This was at the most critical 
period of our national history, for had the advocates of free 
trade and rotten money succeeded it would have taken the coun- 
try long years 

4 TO HAVE RECOVERED FROM THE TERRIBLE DISASTER, 
notwithstanding its marvelous recuperative energies it has so 
often shown and the unbounded resources at its command. 

One thing stands out preeminently in the history of this coun- 
try, and that is its builders and promoters have indorsed the 
principle of protection; among them our first Presidents, Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
James Monroe, who guided the destinies of this Republic 
through all the crises of its infancy and laid and broadened and 
strengthened the foundations upon which its peerless structure 
has been built. Daniel Webster, “the great expounder of the 
Constitution,” declared in a speech at Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1833: 

The protection of American labor against the injurious competition of 
fore labor is known to have been one end designed to be obtained by 
establishing the Constitution. 

Years afterwards he declared that— 


domestic industry could not prosper, manufactures and mechanic arts 
could not advance, the condition could not be carried to any consider- 
able elevation unless there should be one government to lay one rate of 
duty upon 2 N throughout the Union, regard to be had in laying 
this duty to the 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

Henry Clay, Rufus Choate, Fisher Ames, Edward Everett, and, 
besides, a long roll of the most profound thinkers and the most 
sincere and earnest students of political science and economy, 
haye put on imperishable record their strong convictions in 
favor of protection. 

THE PROPHECY OF JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Blaine was one of the most sagacious and clear-visioned 
statesmen that the world produced. He clearly noted the trend 
of the times and foresaw with a prophet's eye the calamities 
that would follow when the American people were lured away 
from the spirit and principles of true American doctrine to the 
worship of the blind and senseless god of free trade, and he be- 
lieved that fatal time would come when they would yield to the 
siren voice of the tempter, and in one of the years closing his 
brilliant and useful career he said: 


I love my country and my countrymen. I am an American, and I 
rejoice every day that I am. I enjoy the prosperity of my amag 
and I know that the workingmen of this country are the best paid, 
the best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on the face of the 
earth. Many of them have homes of their own. They are surrounded 
by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. I shudder, how- 
eyer, at the thought that the time must come when all this will be 
changed, when the general prosperity of the country will be destroyed, 
when the great body of workingmen in this land who are now so pros- 
perous will hear their wives and children cry for bread, that the day 
must come when the great factories and manufactories of this land 
will be shut down, and where there is now life and activity there will 
be the silence of the tomb. And the reason why this must be so is 
this: The great southern wing of the Democratic party are determined 
to establish the doctrine of free trade in this land. here is a great 
body of visionary but educated men who are employed day by day in 
writing free-trade essays and arguments in favor of the doctrine, which 
find their way to every newspaper of the land: The great body of our 
people have never experienced themselves the suffering which always 
results when 

PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLES ARE LAID ASIDE. 


Poisoned and excited by the wild statements of these writers and the 
demagogic appeals of the Democratic speakers, the result will be that 
in the very near future those forces which are now working will be 
strong enough to defeat at the polls the party advocating the doctrine 
of protection. It must inevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt 
will ensue. The business men of the country, fearing the destruction of 
the principles of protection, will decline to engage in business; conse- 
quently mills will shut down and the workingmen will be thrown out 
of employment. The people will see as they have never seen before that 
they can not be prosperous and have work while the principle is threat- 
ened. They will clearly see that when the facor is shut down there is no 
demand for the only thing which they have to sell, and that is their labor, 

These predictions weré completely and awfully verified in the 
calamitous period of Cleveland’s administration. Inspiration 
was not behind Mr. Blaine's prophecies, though it looked very 
much like it. Indeed, it was not supernatural power of discern- 
ment, though many believed and contended it was, that groupe 
in horrible detail those unparalleled disasters and desolations. 
The conditions that were sure to come were plain to him and 
to all others who could tell events from the shadows they cast 
before them, and he knew from the history of the country what 
these conditions would inevitably lead to. Mr. Blaine simply 
applied to these conditions what was a common-sense, prac- 
tical conclusion, which was this: 

Whenever the doctrine of free trade is established, oz a tariff 
for revenue only, which is to all intents and purposes the same 
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thing, prevails, or either is threatened and the threat is coupled 
with a possibility of its execution, it is then that a thrill of 
fear is experienced that depresses industrial enterprise and 
aspiration, and this depression is followed by the loss of confi- 
dence and credit, the enormously high price of money, if not 
its total withdrawal, the suspension of business activities, 


THE GENERAL LACK OF EMPLOYMENT, 


business failures, bankruptcy, stagnation, and ruin, with all 
their incalculable injuries to the vast and varied concerns which 
directly affect the moral, educational, social, and religious wel- 
fare of the people. They hem in the people like the burning 
dry grass of the western prairies hem in the prairie home 
with a circular wall of fire. This is a cold, stern, relentless fact 
of our undeniable history, not my individual opinion, and not 
an argument 
CONJURED UP FOR THE OCCASION. 
This country suffered a severe panic in 1873, caused by the re- 
sumption of specie payments, and not by the existing protective 
tariff as is so often charged. This resumption was a very 
severe ordeal, causing great individual loss and sacrifice, but 
it was a question of honesty and fairness, as well as of neces- 
sity, and had to come sooner or later; the longer delayed the 
greater would be the peril and distress. But it came out trium- 
phantly through both, and soon recovered from the shrinkage 
of values, and our financial system was placed on a normal, 
healthy, and practical basis, and the fictitious values of wild 
speculation burst from their own emptiness. The protective 
tariff had no other connection with this financial unheayal ex- 
cept to bring good and 
SUCCESS OUT OF DISTRESS. 
Of this panic Mr. Blaine said: = 


And strongest of all points, this financial distress was relieved and 
proses restored under protection, whereas the ruinous effects under 
ree trade have never been removed except by a resort to protection. 

Mr. Blaine has done and said as much as any American 
statesman to elucidate the “vexing tariff problem,” and he 
never touched it without clarifying and illuminating it. 

Years ago, he said: 


The tariff question is essentially a question of wages. 


This is the kernel in the nut, the marrow in the bone of this 
tariff question. On another occasion, Mr. Blaine struck the 
high keynote of protection when he said: 

The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who earn 
their bread by the sweat of their faces. The auspicious and momentous 
result is that never before in the history of the world has this com- 
fort been enjoyed, educations acquired, and independence by 
so large a proportion of the total population as in the United States 
of America. 

When Mr. Blaine made this declaration the McKinley tariff 
law was in full swing. 

Congressman Lacey, of Iowa, who is anything else but a 
visionary in matters of governmental economy, falls in with 
Mr. Blaine’s views and opinions, and says: “ The question of 

PROTECTION IS ONE OF WAGES.” 


Thomas B. Reed is one of the most impressive figures in Amer- 
ican history. He gave lucidity and vital force to every question 
that engaged his earnest thought and sincere approval. In his 
great speech against the Wilson bill in the House of Representa- 
tives February 1, 1894, he followed closely the line of argument 
Mr. Blaine made years before, not because he was not an orig- 
inal genius himself, but had been anticipated by the “ plumed 
knight” of American statesmanship, and said, among other 
pertinent and convincing declarations: 

I confess to you that this question of wages is to me 


THE VITAL QUESTION. 

To insure our growth in civilization and wealth, we must not only 
have wages as high as they are now, but constantly and steadily in- 
creasing. In my judgment, upon wages and the consequent distribution 
of consumable wealth are based all our hopes of the future and all the 
possible increase of civilization, The progress of this Nation is depend- 
ent upon the progress of all. The fact that in this country all the 
workers have been getting better wages than elsewhere is the very rea- 
son why our market is the best in the world and why all the nations of 
the world are trying to break into it. 

We can not afford at this time, even when there are loud 
clamorings for a revision of the tariff schedules downward, to 
ignore these opinions, and it would be perilous to turn a deaf 
ear to the admonitions of the learned protectioaists and astute 
statesmen whose statements of convincing force I have quoted. 

We know it as 

AN UNIMPEACHABLE HISTORICAL FACT 
that in all the periods of low tariff or tariff for revenue only 
wages have been distressingly low, and in numberless instances 
no wages at all because of lack of employment. There was en- 
forced idleness on account of the stoppage of business, The 


factories and workshops closed because of the inundatfon of 
foreign goods cheaper than our own products, because manufac- 
tured by the pauper labor of Europe. The markets being closed 
to our own people because they could not meet the competition 
without loss and sacrifice, the manufacturers were forced to shut 
down their plants, and their operatives were compelled to seek 
other means of making a living or go tramping on the high- 


wa 

8 DISTRESS, DARKNESS, WANT, AND DESPAIR 
filled all their homes, and the future before them was a desola- 
tion from which they turned with horror. 

In the periods of protection the conditions of the laboring 
classes haye been prosperous and happy. This has been the 
invariable rule, and this rule is as inexorable as the law of 
gravitation. Every workingman in the United States, under 
the operations of a tariff law like the one of the present, with 
prudence and without the stint of niggardly economy can own his 
own home and have a good bank account upon which to depend 
in sickness or other misfortunes. He can enjoy all the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of life. He can give his chil- 
dren all the mental training and equipment they need in the 
struggle for progress and betterment. He can own a library 
and buy all the current literature he and his family need to 
keep abreast with the spirit and culture of the times. 

He can be a king and stand before kings 

FOR HIS DILIGENCE, ASPIRATION, AND SOVEREIGNTY. 

He can be one of the most important and useful integers in 
the citizenship of America, for he is a master worker, builder, 
and promoter, upon whose industry, competency, and integrity 
the fortunes of the country are founded, built, and maintained. 

In this connection, and by way of comparison, it will be most 
profitable for guidance and direction at this time, when we are 
asked to make a downward revision of the tariff, to inquire into 
the conditions of the laboring classes of Great Britain, the lead- 
ing free-trade tariff country of the world. 

England collects annually from custom duties on articles | 
which she does not produce and which the wage-earners must 
have to sustain life, one hundred millions, The laborers pay 
more than three-fourths of this sum. They have no homes; 
they are simply herding dens. Their houses are usually but one 
room, used by the family for all purposes. One out of 7 dies 
in the workhouse. The paupers are 1 to every 36 persons. A 
house owner among the workingmen is a rarity. Women and 
girls by tens of thousands are compelled to do the most menial 
and exhausting drudgeries, such as working in nail shops, coal 
yards, brickyards, and coal mines, and in other occupations of 
like degrading character. Much more might be added in 
description of the harrowing conditions of labor in England. 

The truth to say, the British free-trade tariff system is re- 
sponsible for all this 

MISERY, WANT, DEGRADATION, AND ENSLAVEMENT; 
and it is virtually and practically the very same odious and 
ruinous system that our wild and reckless free traders would 
impose on us, to the like degeneration of our own working people. 
It may be charged that this exhibit of labor conditions in Eng- 
land is a protectionist fiction and made for the express purpose 
of poisoning the American people with prejudice against the 
ideas and contentions of our tariff reformers. Upon this point 
here is the voluntary testimony of a few Englishmen of the 
highest repute in their country and whose fame is world-wide. 
Professor Huxley: 


A population whose labor is insufficiently remunerated must become 
een ly and morally aaor and socially unstable; and though 
t may succeed for a time in industrial competition by reason of the 
cheapness of its produce, it must in the end fall, through hideous 


misery and degradation, to utter ruin. 
Thomas Carlyle: 
British industrial existence seems too fast becoming one huge 
POISON SWAMP OF REEKING PESTILENCE, 
parme and moral, a hideous living Golgotha of souls and bodies bur- 
alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen working themselyes 


swiftly to death. Three million paupers toiling in forced idleness; and 
these are but items in the sad ledger of despair. 


John Morley: 

It is an awful fact, it is ory not short of awful, that in Great 
Britain, with all its wealth, all its vast resources, all its power, 45 

r cent—that is to say, nearly one-half—of the persons who reach 

e age of 60 are, or have been, paupers. 


Joseph Chamberlain : 

The class of agricultural laborers of this country (Great Britain) 
are never able to do more than make both ends meet, and have to 
look forward in times of idleness or on the approach of old age to the 
workhouse as to the one inevitable refuge against starvation.- The 
ordinary conditions of life among the large proportion of the popula- 
tion are such that common decency is absolutely impossible. 


Bennet Burleigh: 


There is no gainsaying the existence, rich and potent as the British 
Empire is, of widespread privation among the working classes of 
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Great Britain. This distress has now become a constant, an aggravated 
quantity. Men, women, and children 


BY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, MISERABLY CLAD, 


have to face the chill of English winter, hibernating as best they can 
in dark, frowzy abodes, from which they emerge to plead for bread. 


oo Ruskin: 


bbe 70 England is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have 
clot ref though she is black with the di ing of fuel they die of 
; and though she has sold her soul for —.—5 ey dle for hunger. 
John Right: 


Nearly one-third of the whole people dwell in 
HOMES OF ONLY ONE ROOM; 


and more than two-thirds of the people of Scotland dwell in homes of 
not more than two rooms. 
We find misery and Poe: What does it mean? It means more 
than I can describe and more than I will attempt to describe; and as 
need begets need, so poverty and misery beget poverty and need. In 
fact, in looking into the past, to me it 2 a melanchol ng to Taede at; 
there is much of it which excites in me not —— 
The fact is there passes before my eyes a vision of’ Silas a. of 
families—fathers—not individuals but families—fathers, moth and 
children—passing, ghastly, sorrow-stricken, in never-ending procession 


FROM THEIR CRADLES TO THEIR GRAVES. 


After reading the voluntary and concurring testimony of such 
eminent and veracious Englishmen as to the universal miseries, 
degradation, and enslayement of her toiling millions under a 
hoary régime of free trade; after having witnessed and ex- 
perienced the havoc, devastation, and woes of our own people 
during its brief existence under the last Cleveland administra- 
tion, is it a wonder that a sane man, who loves his country and 
takes a keen, philanthropic interest in the welfare of its work- 
ing classes, who would broaden their opportunities, enlarge their 
privileges and prospects, elevate their standard of living, make 
smoother and straighter the way to wholesome ease and enjoy- 
ment, make for them the sweetest rewards of life spent in hon- 
est and honorable occupation and the star of hope ever brightly 
beaming upon them, regards with lively interest any proposition 
that might impair the efficiency, the helpfulness, of the time- 
approved policy of protection, whose unfailing harvest has 
been : 


nor 
cold 


UNMIXED BLESSINGS TO THE PEOPLE. 


The harness of hard toil has always been my lot; in the 
strictest sense I have always been a hireling, and honestly and 
industriously endeavored to earn what I have received of honor 
and barbaric gold, and my sympathies go out without restraint 
to the laborer in his struggles, cares, burdens, and disappoint- 
ments; and when I am called upon to vote for measures affect- 
ing his interests I must know for us both, know above all 
doubt, that these measures will enhance the value of his toil, 
improve his conditions, quicken and eleyate his aspirations, 
safeguard his manhood and independence, stimulate his ener- 
gies, and reveal to him 


HIS FULL WORTH AS A FACTOR 


in the world’s progress and achievement. 

If the tariff is essentially a question of wages, a cherished 
doctrine of the most eminent, sagacious, and useful statesmen 
of our country, I favor high wages without reserve or qualifi- 
cation. I will willingly, gladly, go the way that leads to them, 
heedless of the odium that some would heap on the “ stand- 
patter.” I can not say that I have been persuaded by any ap- 
peals or convinced by any arguments I have heard to change 
my views and sentiments materially on the tariff question ex- 
pressed in a letter to the editor of the American Economist, 
= printed in his paper August 9, 1901— 


posed to any kind of tariff legislation that in any way inter- 


teres. with 3 5 present * ae 


i I a vote no a an 0 is made to change the present tariff 
aw. 


That letter was written eight years ago—four generations in 
politics—and I now say that I will vote for no revised sched- 
ules that 

DO NOT RETAIN THE PROTECTION FEATURE. 


I can see no valid reason for a change of opinion. There is 
nothing in the doleful croaks and dismal predictions of the 
free traders to convince me that there is error in my convic- 
tions. 

Ever since I began life for myself I have been a laborer, a 
hireling and servitor. I know the hardships, privations, dis- 


appointments, and ceaseless strugglings of my class. I know 
that the contentment, assurance, hopes, and welfare of this class 
depend wholly and absolutely upon prosperous conditions; and 
I know from the history of the country from the formation of 
the Government to the present time that protection and prosperity 


are coincident and free trade and 3 are coincident; and 
whenever an effort is made 
TO RELAX PROTECTION, 


it disturbs business, creates and spreads even among the mag- 
nates of capital a feeling of insecurity and among those who 
depend on industrial operations for their livelihood a feeling 
of wearying uncertainty and apprehension. I say that every 
man should depend upon his own exertions, and without he does 
he can not be an independent and manly man. I say that in a 
strict sense that our millions of laborers are not the wards of 
the Government, but I do contend with persistency and all 
earnestness that the opportunities and possibilities of the labor- 
ing classes, in our legislation affecting national economics, 
should not be Š 
CURTAILED, BUT EXPANDED, 

and adversities to the laborer should be averted rather than 
made possible and probable. The right and opportunity to work 
and receive a just and living compensation for his labor is every 
man’s inheritance; and when this right and opportunity are in- 
fringed upon, loosely considered, or practically ignored a wrong 
is committed whose consequences can be nothing else but direful. 

This is not the fancy of the dreamer, the drivel of a weakling, 
and the chatter of a demagoguge and timeserver, but it is the 
logic of experience and an unanswerable argument impacted in 
the 


DEAR AND INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 

Protection is the sheet anchor of American prosperity—as 
much so now as in any other period of our history. It is a 
vital, living, American principle that has triumphantly endured 
all manner of persecution, and it can not be hindered or de- 
stroyed without infinite injury to all the interests of American 
citizenship. + 

I regard Andrew Carnegie as one of the grandest and most 
useful men that ever lived. His great, broadened life, phenome- 
nal for its struggle, activities, and achievements and noble ex- 
ample of generosity and careful thought for others have made 
his name immortal. In philanthrophy he has poured out mil- 
lions to the uncalculable good of the world. In impulses and 
aspirations leading to the most beneficient results, in some re- 
spects he is without a peer. Being one of the most potential 
and illustrious characters, for his good works and the 

COLOSSAL FORTUNE HE HAS AMASSED 

by his industry and genius for business management, great 
stress is being laid upon his testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee. He has been an uncompromising protec- 
tionist and a large manufacturer. It is to be noted that while 
he was actively engaged in the manufacture of steel, no pro- 
tectionist could surpass him in eloquent and convincing advo- 
cacy of protective duties for this product. He urged the neces- 
sity of these protective duties to keep the steel plant in opera- 
tion against foreign competition and to maintain a high-wage 
scale for their employees. Now that Mr. Carnegie is no longer 
actively engaged as a steel manufacturer, but still a master of 
those who are, he thinks that the protective duties on that 
product can be safely eliminated. 

In the opinion of many experienced American economists this 
may be true as regards 

THE STEEL TRUST 
which, by the fostering and the necessary help of protection, 
has gained an altitude of wealth far above the possible reach of 
business depression and stagnation. But it is the smaller con- 
cerns, who are still in the struggle and within the pale of un- 
certainty, that need the protective duties that made the steel 
trust the rich and powerful corporation it has become, 

This demonstrates the fact beyond all controversy that it is 
the smaller manufacturing concerns rather than the larger and 
more favorably situated ones to whom tariff protection is most 
vital and indispensable. 

In all tariff revision it is natural that the manufacturers, 
who consider themselves immune from disaster on account of 
their experience and wealth, should not be so insistent for com- 
plete protection as those who are lacking in both. In the nature 
of things the weak and small concerns would be compelled to 
yield first to the inevitable in a competition with foreign pro- 
ducers, ‘and although the old and strong ones might battle 
through, no man of sanity can deny that 

THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


would be checked and retarded by the invasion of the home mar- 
ket by the foreign articles made by cheaper labor than can be 
found in this country. 

A protective tariff, based on the American principle and doc- 
trine aims to foster American industry by protecting it against 
the cheap product of foreign labor. This by no means signifies 
that American manufacturers are to be pampered, fattened, and 
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enriched beyond the“ dreams of avarice” by prohibitive duties. 
We have the Ways and Means Committee, and it is the duty of 
this committee, especially as the American people favor protec- 
tion against free trade and have so declared repeatedly, to de- 
termine and put in the tariff schedules such rates as will main- 
tain the maximum of revenue 

CONSIDERED WITH ADEQUATE PROTECTION. 


These rates must be determined by general industrial condi- 
tions, and the best witnesses to these conditions are not the 
heads and directors of the great trusts, but those who own and 
manage the smaller industrial concerns. These smaller concerns 
keep home competition in wholesome activity, but they have not 
the wealth nor do they produce the output, as is the case with 
the big trusts, to meet and repel an invasion of their field by 
similar foreign articles imported under a tariff rate inadequate 
to protection, 

It has been humorously suggested that Mr. Carnegie may turn 
out to be the tariff revisionists’ Santa Claus. Were he to ac- 
cept such a rôle and seriously attempt to perform its duties, it 
will be asked, “ Santa Claus for whom?’ It might be answered, 
“For the tramps who beg and steal and ride freight trains 
and the blind baggage, and for the rich who spend their time 
in criminal idleness and leisure, but never for people who make 
an honest living by the 


MOIL AND GRIND OF CONSTANT LABOR.” 


This may be an explanation of Mr. Carnegie’s change of the 
views on the tariff matter satisfactory to all honest inquirers. 

It was the remark of a sage philosopher that every question 
has two sides. The tariff question seems to have that many— 
the academic side and the practical side. The man who retires 
for a permanent rest from the cares and worries of business out 
of which he has made a fortune whose immensity staggers 
calculation, as is the case with Mr. Carnegie, is perfectly safe 
in being academic in consideration of the tariff; but the man 
in a less fortunate situation and still in the struggle to carry 
his business beyond the experimental point will consider the 
matter from a practical view point. And it is to be noted that 
he is a vast deal more numerous than the canny Scot, who is 
monumental evidence of the unmeasurable benefits of protection. 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE NORTH 


is the pride and boast of its people and the common talk of two 
hemispheres. For years and years the rain of gold upon this 
section of the Union has been copious and constant. Churches, 
colleges, academies, and schoolhouses everywhere greet the eye 
and bear silent witness to the aspiration, intelligence, and the 
educational, moral, and religious progress of the people. The 
country is a web of telephones, telegraphs, splendid highways, 
and railway and trolley lines. Magazines, periodicals, and 
newspapers are as numerous as forest leaves in the green sum- 
mer. A stream of travel and tonnage overlays the stream of 
its majestic rivers. Its lakes are white with the 


SNOWY SAILS OF COMMERCE, 


In all the length of the Connecticut and Merrimac the voy- 
ager is never out of sight of a factory or workshop. This is 
almost true of all its large water courses. In this favored 
region the roll of its trains, the whir of its machinery, and the 
puff of its water craft, if concentrated in one tumult of noise, 
would exceed the thunders of a thousand Niagaras. That 
agriculture and architecture are exact sciences is proved in 
their beautiful and productive farms, the elegance that adorns 
them, and the palaces of residence and the emporiums of trade 
that make the cities and towns look like creations in a fairy tale. 


PROTECTION HAS BUILT ALL THESE MONUMENTS 


to demonstrate its power and efficiency as the creator of happi- 
ness, convenience, comfort, luxury, and wealth. Wall street has 
its virtues as well as vices, and in the battle of the bulls and 
bears the lamb may be shorn; yet it is the great clearing-house 
for millions of people and one of the leading money centers of 
the world. It may be a bad child, but it still is the offspring 
of protection. Its make-up may be wonderful and fearful, but 
the vices that have ingratiated themselves into its system are 
not those of protection, but in spite of it the vast millions that 
it controls is the fountain from which the country derives its 
money supply 
TO CARRY ON ITS BUSINESS. 

Protection has given the North power; it has been its unfail- 
ing friend. It at once recognized the moral and commercial 
rectitude of its doctrines and applied its saving principles to 
the management of its business, with an abiding faith in its 
good results. It believed that the American producer has as 
good a right to the American markets as the foreign producer 
with his pauper-labor products, and demanded that at least 


the difference between the cost of production in the United 
States and foreign countries should be 


COVERED BY THE TARIFF. 


If protection has wrought such marvels of transformation 
for the North, what can it do, in the same unrestricted pleni- 
tude of beneficence, for the South, with its superior natural ad- 
vantages and larger material wealth? She has geniality of 
climate and productivity of soil most alluring to the best class 
of home seekers, and they would search her out and locate and 
make her the “beauty spot” of the world if only her charms 
and advantages were discovered to them by the method of ad- 
vertising and invitation employed by other regions less favor- 
ably situated and with fewer attractions. 

She has 

BEDS OF IRON ORE AND COAL DEPOSITS 


scarcely touched, and while she is suffering loss from the re- 
morseless rapacity of the invading lumbermen she still has an 
empire of virgin forests. She has most of the coast line of 
the United States and many of the best harbors. She is the 
world’s dependence for most of her supply of cotton, rice, sugar, 
and tobacco. She has her Penobscots, Delawares, Susquehannas, 
Merrimacs, Hudsons, Connecticuts, and the “Father of 
Waters” in the largest volume and broadest expanse. She has 
contributed in no small degree to the treasuries of United States 
history in the exploring of her adventurous pioneers, the 
achievements of her daring warriors, and in the rare qualities- 
and superb virtues of her statesmanship. The purest Anglo- 
Saxon blood courses the veins of her people, and from the loins 
of her chivalrous forefathers have sprung as 
NOBLE AND VIRILB A RACE 
as has existed from the morning of time till the present. 
The devastations of war, followed by the overturning harrow 
of reconstruction, not only revealed the high-born qualities of 
their self-reliance, endurance, fortitude, and patience, but 
evinced their Spartan will and determination and their hope- 
fulness under the frowns of direst misfortune and their won- 
derful recuperative energies. The flower of her people was 
crushed and withered, her homes that were not destroyed by 
THE FIREBRAND OF WAR 


were habitations of sorrow, her labor system was demolished, 
and the black toiler had disappeared from her fields. It was 
universal wreck and ruin. 

Under the thrill of the new and better era the old South sprang 
to her feet with renewed vigor of life, with her face to the 
rising of the sun of a more glorious and useful day, all the 
stronger, all the braver, and all the more trustful from her con- 
tact with misfortunes. What she only needs now is a general 
awakening of the spirit of industrial enterprise and the encour- 
agement and the helpfulness which protection vouchsafes. 

Unfortunately for the South, protection, which is purely an 
economic principle and policy, has been made a political issue 
by her leading and controlling politicians. In the North such 
has not been the case. Her thoughtful and calculating minds 
in both parties are practically agreed that free trade, or a tariff 
for revenue only, is not what the country requires for its progress 
and development, and this 

SUBSTANTIAL AGREEMENT AND COMPACT 


is the necromancer’s art and the magician’s wand that has cre- 
ated its marvelous prosperities. 

Through the mistaken ideas and fallacious teachings of those 
upon whom they relied for their guidance, the southern people 
have rejected and resisted protection, hotly denouncing it as a 
robber and the most vicious form of paternalism. Of late the 
scales are dropping from their blinded eyes; many of them see 
a light, and they realize that they have been misled and de- 
ceived. As the long-cherished deceptions vanish, they realize 
that protection is not the monster of wrong, the rayenous de- 
vourer of the substance of the many, and the builder of enormous 
fortunes for the few, so often pictured to their erroneously re- 
ceptive minds. 

PROTECTION, THOUGH RESISTED AND REJECTED 
by earnest sentiment intensely expressed, has invaded the 
enemy’s country and installed industries and enterprises among 
its people whether they were willing or not. It has done its 
work silently and unobtrusively, but none the less effectively. 

Here are some surprising figures showing the marvelous 
growth. The manufacturing capital in 1880 was two hundred 
and fifty millions; 1890 it was six hundred and fifty millions; 
1900 it was one billion one hundred and fifty millions; in 1908 
it was two billions one hundred millions; while the value of the 
manufactures increased from four hundred and fifty millions in 
1880 to nine hundred millions in 1890, to one billion four hun- 
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dred and fifty millions in 1900, and two billions six hundred 
millions in 1908. The farm products 
IN 1880 WERE SIX HUNDRED AND SIXTY MILLIONS; 

in 1890, were seven hundred and seventy millions; in 1900, one 
billion two hundred and seventy millions; and in 1908, were 
two billions two hundred and twenty millions. The exports 
from the South in 1880 were two hundred and sixty millions; in 
1890, three hundred and sixty millions; in 1900, four hundred 
and eighty-four millions; and in 1908, six hundred and forty- 
eight millions. 

This sounds like a. fairy tale, things precious and valuable 
wrought by the touch of Midas, yet the official figures utter no 
falsity. 

Taking this data, President Taft said in his speech at the 
dinner of the North Carolina Society of New York, at the 
Hotel Astor, December 7, 1908: 

In this marvelous growth the manufactures of the South 


NOW EXCEED THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
and thus a complete change has come over the character of her indus- 
tries. The South has become rich and only the surface of her wea!th 
has been scratched. Her growth has exceeded the rest of the country 
and she is now in every way sharing in its prosperity. 

Protection has done the “scratching,” and every true and 
ardent lover of the South desires that it go deeper than 
“scratching” and delve down, down into the larger and richer 
treasuries that underlie the surface. He longs, prays, and 
works for the day when the disenthralled and rejuvenated 
South may come into her own, when she may attain the broad- 
est development of her marvelous resources of natural wealth 
and the highest financial standing, when she may be covered 
with splendid highways and filled with Lowells, Manchesters, 
and Pittsburgs, and there exists a perfect bond of sympathy, 
helpfulness, equality, and union between her contented and re- 
warded labor and the capital that employs it. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES F. BURKE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide 5 duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, for other purposes. 


Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For the information of the House, I wish 
to insert in the Record a statement which, to my mind, covers 
more completely than any yet submitted the situation with 
reference to the petroleum industry in this country and the 
necessity for either a countervailing or ad valorem duty on 
crude oil. The statement has been prepared by America’s lead- 
ing authority on independent production, and the champion of 
the independent oil operators of the country: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1909. 
Hon. JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: I desire to call your attention to peg sannt situation 

of the petroleum business of the United States and of world. 
MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There is now a countervailing duty of 4.85 cents per gallon on erude 
and 13.27 cents on refined petroleum between the United States and 
Mexico. This looks good on its face if it would remain in force, but 
the great and rapid Increase of production now going on in Mexico, 
which has changed her from an impo to an exporting oil country, 
will cause her to undoubtedly withdraw the countervailing duty in order 
to get her enormous surplus of oil admitted free to the United States. 

VAST EXTENT OF MEXICAN FIELD. 

The entire length of the Guif coast of Mexico, from the Rio Grande 
border of the United States to Yucatan, 800 miles in length and extend- 
ing far inland, is oil-bearing 5 The oil country extends across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and up the west coast. Oil lands of Mexico 
are held in enormous 5 grants, so that the small oil operator is 
not able to command capital to enable him to do business in the 
Mexican fields, whereas in the United States oil-field lands can be ob- 
tained in small farms or even a single acre for drilling purposes. 

MEXICAN PRODUCTION NOW VASTLY EXCEEDS CONSUMPTION. 

All Mexico only consumes 2,000 barrels per day of refined and lubri- 
eating oils. The railroads are using some thousands of barrels a day of 
the crude oil for fuel. There is already a production of over 10,000 
barreis FF oa day, and if the wells already developed were turned loose 
the production would be fully 25.000 barrels per day. That this will 
be greatly increased in the near future is shown by the great size and 
productiveness of the wells already drilled. 

MEXICAN WELLS LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

I have been over a grar portion of Mexico which I describe and 

speak of from personal observation. We have drilled there several wells, 


one of them the largest ever opened in any of the world's oil fields. 


This was the El Bocas well, on the banks of the Tamiahua lagoon, 
which produced upward of 5,000,000 barrels of oil in a few weeks and 
is still flowing about 10,000 barrels per day and is uncontrollable. 

If the Republic of Mexico would maintain the 5 duty, 
there would be no cause for fear of the great overflow of oil from 
there. But the fact is she is now producing and refining more than 
sufficient to supply her needs, whi causes her to look for outside 
markets, and in order to secure entrance to the United States markets 
she will undoubtedly cancel the present duty; and if so, our duty will 
go with it and she will have easier access than our own producers and 
refiners to all our markets on our southern land border and on the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts from the Rio Grande to Eastport, Me. 

The opening of such enormous wells right at the starting of the 
a of the Mexican fields shows what the producers of the 
United States may expect from Mexico in the immediate future as a 
competitor not only abroad, but right in their home markets as well. 


AD VALOREM DUTY IS BETTER FOR UNITED STATES. 


The main purpose of the enactment of the proposed law for an ad 
valorem duty on oil will be to give the competing producers and re- 
finers of oil in the United States security against the invasion of this 
country by the products of Mexico, Canada, Russia, and the East 
Indies. This is notably true of Mexico, our next-door neighbor, which 
country has probably the greatest undeveloped field in the world. 

7 CANADIAN FIELDS. 

Now, let me refer briefly to the Canadian oil fields to the north of 
the United States. These fields, like those of Mexico, are as yet to a 
large extent undeveloped. To encourage 1 the Ottawa gov- 
ernment enacted a law giving a bounty of 54 cents per barrel on all 
oil produced in the Dominion. As a result of this bounty production 
has increased quite rapidly, and large operations are being started not 
only in eastern and central Canada, but in the far northwest, where 
the seepage indicate great deposits similar to those of Mexico. 

— CANADIAN DUTY. 

In addition the Canadian government levies a protective duty on all 
refined oil imported into that coun of 2.083 cents per gallon. 

The production of oil in Canada is now about a million barrels a 
year and rapidly increasing, so that very soon Canada will be producing 
more than she consumes and, like Mexico, will abolish the counter- 
vailing duty and send her oil into the United States. 


STANDARD OIL INDIFFERENT. 
PLENTY OF REFINERIES IN MEXICO. 


It is my opinion that the Standard Oil Company is wholly indifferent 
as to whether the countervailing duty remains, from the fact that she 
has at Tampico, Mexico, a large and well equipped 5 

At Veracruz she has a refinery in operation and a th refinery In 
the City of Mexico. 

If the Government of Mexico should remove the countervailing duty 
as she is likely to do, the Standard Oil Company will be fully pre- 
pared to enter the American markets with the product of their Mexi- 
can re . There is also in the State of Campeche a very large 
refinery capable of manufacturing 10.000 barrels per day, located at 
Coatzacoalcos, belonging to an English company now manufacturing 
3.000 barrels of of] and its products per day, or more than sufficient for 
Mexico. And a large amount is being exported to England that would 
have been imported into the United States if the duty were notin existence. 

Near Tampico one company is producing over 5,000 barrels per day 
with which gs 4 supply the entire Mexican Central Railroad system 
with fuel and oil. 

I submit herewith a tabulation of all the duties into foreign coun- 
tries to show that an ad valorem duty on petroleum and its products 
is reasonable as compared, for example, with Germany's doty; 


Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petroleum. 
(Reduced to American currency and American gallons.) 


Country. 


ed Oe) ee ES ee ee ae 
Germ. 


Per cent ad valorem. 
d Per cent ad valorem plus 20 per cent for sundries. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES. 


The great increase in the discovery and production of crude oil by 
the independent oil men and the great and growing increase in the num- 
ber and capacity of independent refineries and pipe lines in all parts of 
the United States, coupled with the steady wth of free competition 
through more equitable rates of transportation to the shippers by the 
more and more effective enforcement of the interstate commerce laws 
of the United States will inevitably insure still lower prices and better 
quality of ofl to the consumers of the United States. 
PRICES OF CRUDE OIL. 

As to the price of crude oil, we will concede that the Standard Oil 
Company does fix the price to a great extent to the producer, but there 
are many independent pipe lines who are paying from 1 to 10 cents a 
barrel more for crude oil than the Standard Oil trust's price. 

BETTER INSPECTION. 

The 3 have forced a better inspection of ofl that has 

resulted in better quality of oil for the consumer. 
INDEPENDENTS INCREASING. 

Through laws passed as a result of the great work started by the 
investigation of the United States Industrial Commission, the independ- 
ent oil men of the United States during the past ten years have dou- 
bled the capacity of our existing refineries and doubt the number of 
the refineries and more than led the capacity of eur pipe lines, and 


as a result of which competition not only have prices to the consumer 
been reduced, but a better and more uniform quality of oil has been 
furnished. The continuance and further extension of the policy and 
principle of free competition within the United States unhampered by 
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outside influences 
and best ofl in the world. 


VAST SURPLUS OF OIL IN UNITED STATES. 


will give the consumers of this country the cheapest 


We have already stored in iron and earthen tankage in the United 

States upward of 100,000, barrels of oil, an unmarketable lus 

over and above the of the world, and our enormous produ: 

of over 500,000 barrels per day is still further increasing this surplus. 
LOW PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Crude-oil prices in the asphalt and semiasphalt base fields 
tremely low. They furnish the illuminating and 1 olls and 
88 to the consumer at very low prices, based upon the 

nder the present duty we are now potom ae manufa 
pro nse Digna gl ey sot ae COONAN ve mar of this country at 4 
cents gallon. 

At the present time in the western oil fields it Is im le for the 
ee lines to gather and store all the oll produced. y 
of his oil is removed for each A step during each month. 

Tt has been asserted on the r of the House of Representatives that 
Germany and other foreign countries were buying American oil cheaper 
than the American consumer can buy it. 

CAUSE OF LOW PRICES IN GERMANY. 

If the people of the United States would provide the same facilities 

for cheap inland water transportation, the same honest and efficient 

tion service, and use the same kind of refined oil, they would buy 
it much cheaper than Germany or Europe. In Germany, as a rule, the 
canal and river parallel the railroad in all parts of the Empire for the 
carrying of such cheap materials and bulky f ts as oil, iron, coal, 
and lumber, etc., which helps reduce the cost to eonsumer, and the 
development of our inland waterways will cheapen these products to 
our consumers. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF ILLUMINATING OILS. 

From a given quantity of crnde petroleum there can be produced 
a lar number of grades of oil for practical use. The problem to 
be solved is which de is the best and most economical to use. 
Germany solved it wrong. 


ity. 
g re- 


The German ve t's expert chemists have determined by 
ractical, scientific tests that what is known as the Abel 112-test o 
the best and chea oil for genera] use. This Abel oil the Ameri- 


can consumer disdains to use and demands a 150-test water-white 
oil that costs the merchant at least 30 per cent more to furnish to them. 
The 150-test water-white oil sells for. th 


transportation or 
both of which can be regulated by our Government, just the 
as Germany has regulated them. 
AD VALOREM DUTY NECESSARY. 

In view of the fact that the countervailing duty 
country and Mexico is likely to be repealed 
of that coun it is no more than just ta the producers and refiners 
of oil in the United States that a duty of 40 r cent ad valorem, 
which is less than half of that of other countries, be fixed by Con- 
pres: thereby helping to give steadiness to the home market and 
no way burdening the consumer, 

Respectfully submitted. 


between this 
at any time by the action 


Lewis Emery, Jr., Bradford, Pa. 
WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

The total production of petroleum for the various countries of the 
world, according to the report of the United States Geological Survey 
of 1907, was in round numbers 262,000,000 barrels (about 720,000 bar- 
ze per day), divided among the various countries of the world as 
‘ollows : 


Country. 1906. | 1907. 1907. 
Barrels. Barrels. Metric tons. 
United States 126,493,986 | 166,095,335 22,149, 862 
T Soo oe eee cae 58,897,311 | 61,850,734 8,247,795 
Sumatr: 8,662,572 | © 8,738,302 1,178,797 
Galicia. 5,467, 967 8,300,441 1,175,974 
Roum 6,378,184 8,118,207 1,129,097 
India 4,015,808 4,344,162 579,316 
Japan... 1,710,768 2,010,689 268,129 
.... 1,000,000 133,355 
OMAR —ʃ 569,753 788,872 105,200 
Germany. 578,610 756,681 106,379 
Peru. 42,419 65,476 8,732 
Italy.. 58,577 a 53,500 7,450 
Other. e 30,000 4,000 
262,212,299 35,094,088 
« Estimated. 
TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1907. 
Per cent. 
63.12 


United States__...-_-----.-----------------------------.... 


way pe wing industry. 
show that of the 50,000,000 Sarreis —— s 1906 to 1907 


the Uunited States produced forty millions, or more than 80 per cent. 


any 
further 


Is Emery, Jr. 


The Indian and Protection. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES E. CREA ER, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
courage the industries of the United States, an 


Mr. CREAGER said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: While I shall confine myself as strictly as 
may be possible to the provisions of the bill now under consid- 
eration and the effect of their enactment into law, it is my pur- 
pose to bring to the attention of the country the needs for 
American protection to the original American citizen—the Indian. 

For the first time in their interesting history the people of 
the Cherokee tribe of Indians, a nation with a literature of her 
own, arts of her own, a good government of her own, traditions 
of her own, but with hopes and ambition blasted, is permitted 
to engage in shaping the principles and defining the policies 
which affect the vast business interests of a prosperous people. 
Although the richest oil-producing field in the world is within 
the territory traded to the Creek Indians, in these days of dis- 
cussion upon the tariff and during the eloquent addresses touch- 
ing upon the tariff on oil, not one Member has raised his voice 
in the interest of these interesting people nor have their untold 
property interests been given more than passing consideration. 

It is no more possible to study the history of these two tribes 
of Indians without reference to partisan politics than it is to 
discuss the tariff schedules without reference to the platforms 
of the two great parties. ‘They occupy the territory which they 
now call their home, not of their own choice, but because they 
were driven there at the point of the bayonet by a Democratic 
administration, left there to starve or to freeze by the repre- 
sentatives of the same party, and were finally clothed and fed 
by the party of protection—the party which now offers protec- 
tion to their industries and their crops just as protection was 
afforded them in their hour of physical need. 

Despite the harsh treatment accorded these people, in later 
years they met with open arms the white man from the sur- 
rounding States, interests were mingled, hopes and ambitions 
were combined, and, marching shoulder to shoulder through 
experimental bureaucratic government, they planted the forty- 
sixth star in the brightest constellation of the universe, and 
Oklahoma to-day is an apt pupil in the school of protection. ; 

The relation of the Federal Government to the Indian citizen 
of Oklahoma imposes a sacred duty upon the national adminis- 
tration. Lands which have been allotted to the individual In- 
dian citizen under the supervision of the Interior Department 
have been restricted from sale by Congress; although their 
broad acres were of immense yalue for mineral purposes, they 
were not permitted to lease them for development without in- 
terference by inexperienced government officials, who held a 
rein of control 1,500 miles in length; transportation facili- 
ties for the oil which had been extracted from their lands 
were discouraged so as to impair their market and decrease 
their royalty receipts; and now, if the advocates of free trade 
on the Democratic side of this House were to be permitted to 
carry out their designs, the products of the Canadian and 
Mexican oil fields would flood our own refineries, our own pro- 
duction would go begging for a market, and the consumer of 
kerosene and petroleum products would go on paying any price 
for these necessities demanded by the monopoly which controls 
and will continue to control the market. 

A great deal has been said during the debate upon this bill 
about the importation of Canadian lumber into the United 
States, and much has been said about the position of the 
Canadian government with reference to the manufacture and 
exportation of its lumber. I deem it but fair to bring to the 
attention of the country the fact that Canada is as awake to 
her oil interests as she is to her lumber interests. Oil de- 
velopments in the territory of our northern neighbor have 
reached that stage when they must be reckoned with. Canada 
now produces a very fine grade of crude petroleum, and as this 
production is near the Great Lakes, transportation in tank 
schooners to our refineries in northern Indiana is reduced to 
a minimum. Instead of surrounding their development with re- 
strictions, as has been the policy of our Government in Okla- 
homa, Canada is to-day paying the producer a bounty of 58 


ualize duties, and en- 
for other purposes. 
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cents upon every barrel of crude oil produced, the bounty alone 
amounting to 17 cents more than the highest market price paid 
for oil in the great midcontinent field. 

As has already been stated upon this floor, oil production in 
Mexico has become sufficiently extensive to attract the atten- 
tion of many producers whose activities heretofore have been 
confined to other fields. The position assumed by the Republic 
of Mexico toward this industry is more or less similar to that 
of the Canadian government, for she has protected her oil in- 
terests by a prohibitive tariff against the oil of this country 
and at the same time she is encouraging her production by 
additional concession of large areas of territory. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that our neighbors on both the 
north and the south are doing their best to protect their own 
and to discriminate against our oil, it occurs to me that there 
should certainly be enough of patriotism if, indeed, we are not 
true to our duty to the Indian citizen, to guarantee to his 
production privileges and benefits and encouragement equal 
at least to that afforded by our nearest neighbors. 

But the Indian citizen and his Oklahoma neighbor are inter- 
ested in other industries than oil. His coal mines promise to be 
among the greatest in the country, notwithstanding their develop- 
ment continues to be restricted by the Government; in the 
northeast his lead and zinc mines are standing idle, awaiting 
protection against the importation of Mexican ores; in the 
North millions of dollars’ worth of smelters and a thousand 
wage-earners are wondering whether continued profits are to be 
guaranteed to them by the Republican doctrine of protection or 
whether the work which they are now doing and the wages 
which they are now earning shall go to Antwerp; upon her 
broad fields are grazing 3,000,000 cattle, and their owners are 
wondering whether their property shall be decreased in value by 
the admission of hides, free of duty, from foreign markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the sword of the Cherokee has never been 
drawn against the white man or his Government; in every hour 
of peril the Cherokee Indian has come to the aid of our Gov- 
ernment, and in the civil and Spanish wars the rolls of honor 
were graced with the names of many Cherokees. Now that 
they have been made full-fledged American citizens, I trust that 
they may be accorded every right of citizenship, and that they 
may be permitted to enjoy the blessings of real American pro- 


~ tection to their every industry. 


Ocean Mail Subsidy. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 2, 1909. 


The House haying under consideration the bill (S. 28) to amend the 
act of March 3, 1891, entitled “An act to provide for ocean mail service 
between the United States and forcign ports, and to promote com- 
merce 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is nominally a bill to promote the carry- 
ing of our ocean mail. To that end it proposes to double the 
compensation of vessels with a capacity of 16 knots from $2 to 
$4 per mile on the outward-bound voyage, and all vessels of 14 
knots’ capacity from $1 to $2 per mile on the outward-bound 
voyage. The bill is intended as an amendment to the ocean-mail 
act of March 3, 1891. 

As it increases twofold the amount paid to vessels of the sec- 
ond and third classes, placing a premium upon the slower ves- 
sels, and paying the vessel with a speed of 16 knots per hour 
the same as the fast vessel of 20 knots an hour, it will next be 
interesting to observe the extent of the additional cost upon the 
Treasury. It has been demonstrated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] that there will thereby be added to the 
expenditures of the Government the annual sum of about $8,000,- 
000. If this increased compensation and this additional burden 
upon the Government is necessary in order to have our mails 
carried upon the ocean, then any Member of this House would 
hesitate before opposing the same. The question is therefore 
pertinent, Is this legislation necessary in order to increase the 
efficiency of our ocean mail? It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon the statements of fact and upon the arguments which have 


already been presented to satisfy gentlemen that this legislation 
has no such real purpose in view. Is this statement well predi- 
cated? It is admitted by the officials of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment that if in the proposals for carrying the ocean mail un- 
restricted bidding was permitted, then every necessary ocean 
route could be provided at the present rates and without one 
additional cent of compensation—in fact, at a less cost. 

It is perfectly plain, Mr. Speaker, that the purpose of the 
bill is to subsidize American ships—not only to subsidize same, 
but actually to induce the building of same in our shipyards— 
because it is admitted that American ships necessary to carry 
the mail in the proposed routes are not now in existence, but 
would have to be built after this legislation shall be passed. 
Every gentleman who came before the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads at the last session, including the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, Hon. J. T. McCleary, dwelt not 
upon the necessity of carrying our ocean mail, but the burden 
of their argument was to the effect that this legislation was 
necessary in order to promote an increase in the building of 
American ships and to subsidize these same ships upon the 
ocean. I have before me a copy of the hearings before the 
House committee, and also an interesting document submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gat- 
LINGER], and there is running through all of these the idea of 
building up our merchant marine and providing auxiliary ves- 
sels for naval defense. 

For the last ten years, beginning with the first session of the 
Fifty-sixth Congress, there has been presented to Congress and 
pending before the House Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries various ship-subsidy bills, and upon which, with 
few exceptions, favorable committee reports have been made. 
The first bill, in the Fifty-sixth Congress, which was pressed 
with much persistency, was so distinctly in behalf of special in- 
terests and so discriminating in its provisions that publicity was 
only necessary to make it odious to the American people. 

The press of the country, regardless of political considera- 
tions, analyzed and criticized this measure so generously that 
the subject of ship subsidy became thoroughly unpopular, par- 
ticularly in the South and in the States of the Mississippi 
Valley. Eyer since that time the advocates of ship subsidy 
have appeared before each succeeding Congress, gradually modi- 
fying their demands and thereby seeking to frame a bill which 
would find favor with the majority of this House. At no time, 
however, were its friends able to count a majority in order to 
pass any direct subsidy bill. 

Having failed in every past effort, they now come under the 
guise of increasing the efficiency of our ocean mail service. 
They are indirectly endeavoring to accomplish the same pur- 
pose in which they failed by direct methods. 

I listened with considerable interest to-day to the eloquent 
speech of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LAN DIS], who spoke 
in favor of this bill. It seems that the gentleman is a new con- 
vert to the doctrine of subsidy. He admitted that he had here- 
tofore voted against every subsidy bill and also against the sub- 
stantially similar bill in a previous session. But he gave to me 
the greatest shock in all of my experience in this House by the 
frank admission that his action was due to a combination of 
ignorance and prejudice. I have heretofore entertained the 
pleasing conviction that if any gentleman on either side of 
this House possessed the assurance of infallibility upon all pub- 
lic questions and who never assumed any position without due 
study and deliberation, it was the same distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

But why should he have been in ignorance, Mr. Speaker? 
Every argument which he gave here to-day in favor of this 
measure were the arguments which have been found in every 
report and in every speech by the advocates of direct subsidy, 
and it is strange that this literature upon the subject should 
have for so long a time escaped the eagle eye of the gentleman. 
And yet it is stated in all seriousness that these well-worn argu- 
ments escaped his attention or, perhaps, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman had read the elaborate briefs submitted during the past 
years by the advocates of subsidy, and that only recently did 
they appeal to his intelligence and his judgment. In any event, 
we have an admission that the scales have fallen from his eyes, 
and he has come into the“ arena a bright and shining convert 
to the doctrine of subsidy. How fortunate it is that such a 
light has not dazzled the intelligence of a larger number of the 
Members of the House. I think I owe it as a duty to this gen- 
tleman to defend him from the confession of ignorance which 
he has made and to say that he owes his conversion to some 
other occult and incomprehensible cause. 

I am willing, now, to ask the gentleman from Indiana, and I 
challenge him to reply, whether he would to-day be willing to 
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vote for a direct subsidy for the merchant marine. If there 
are other gentlemen upon the other side who have heretefore 
been opposed to direct subsidies and who are inclined to vote 
for the present measure, I would ask them if they are not still 
opposed to such legislation, and whether the provisions of this 
bill do not attempt to accomplish indirectly that which they 
have heretofore opposed when sought by direct methods. There 
can be no doubt as to the motive which actuates the promoters 
of this legislation. It is in the interest of the shipyards of the 
country, in the interest of that coterie who are seeking under 
the provisions of our navigation laws to hold by the throat all 
our commerce, and who have thus driven the American flag from 
the seas. 

This is subsidy in disguise. Let no gentleman entertain the 
illusion that because this bill comes from the Post-Office Com- 
mittee and under the cover of the Post-Office Department and 
is ostensibly to promote the ocean mail, it has thereby been 
shorn of its objectionable character, but let him understand 
that it is only an indirect method of accomplishing what the 
majority of this House have heretofore deliberately and con- 
tinuously refused to enact into law by direct methods. [Loud 
applause. ] 

I can not close, Mr. Speaker, without adverting briefly to the 
subject of our merchant marine in the foreign trade. I deplore 
the small number of ships under the American flag. As an 
American citizen, I lament the disappearance of our flag from 
the ocean. Appreciating the importance of promoting and ex- 
tending our foreign trade, I regret the conditions under which 
the carrying of that trade is now so largely monopolized by 
foreign ships. Such a disastrous result did not occur without 
some underlying cause. It has come gradually as a process of 
evolution due to economic and commercial conditions, largely 
the result of our own selfish and wicked policies. We have 
built a tariff wall around our territory and deliberately re- 
stricted foreign trade for the avowed purpose of monopolizing 
our domestic trade. We have deliberately brought about condi- 
tions under which it costs us more to build ships and to sail 
ships than it costs other countries, and we have, with equal 
deliberation, forbidden American registry and denied the 
American flag to any ship which was not built in our own ship- 
yards. 

And yet some people express surprise that we can not com- 
pete in the sailing of American ships, and that the American 
flag has become a stranger in foreign ports. The blindness 
which prevents us from seeing the causes of this condition is only 
equaled by the effrontery of those who would seek to remedy 
the same by a direct or an indirect appropriation from the 
Treasury for the purpose of equalizing this difference, and 
thereby hoping to restore our merchant marine. I do not think 
I am mistaken in the statement that the American people will 
not consent to the proposed remedy of making shipyards profit- 
able or of repairing our own inexcusable follies by subsidies 
from the Treasury. [Applause.] 


I had the honor of being designated by the minority of the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to prepare their re- 
port, and by consent of the House I hereby append the same to 
my remarks: 


The bill under consideration (S. 28 
the ocean mail service, but in reali rovides — lea idies under 
another form. ‘The bill utilizes the fice Department as a buffer 
to conceal its real pw , and is intended thereby to sugar coat the 
proposition and make it palatable to those who have heretofore declined 
to 11 such legislation. 

It will be observed that section 3 of the act divides American vessels 
to which mail contracts may be awarded into four classes. The first 
shall be “ capable of maintaining a speed of 20 knots an hour at sea in 
ordinary weather,” and of a gross tonnage of not less than 8,000 tons. 
The second class shall be capable of maintaining a speed of 16 knots 
an hour,” and of a gross tonnage of not less „000 tons. The 
third class shall be “capable of taining a speed of 14 knots an 
hour,” and of a gross tonnage of not less than 2,500 tons, The fourth 
class shall be “capable of maintaining a 1 5 of 12 knots an hour,” 
and of a gross tonnage of not less than 1,500 tons. Section 5 of the 
act provides that the rate of compensation to vessels of the first class 
shall not exceed the sum of $4 a mile, of the second class 4 5 a ze 
of the third class $1 a mile, and of the fourth class two-thirds of $ 
a mile, traveled on each outward bound voyage. ‘The bill under con- 
sideration proposes to pay vessels of the second class the same rate 
applicable to vessels of the first class, and to pay vessels of the third 

ass the same rate applicable to vessels of the second class, such 
service to be on routes to “South America, to the Philippines, to 
Japan, to China, and to Australasia, 4,000 miles or more in length, 
outward voyage.” 

It will be noted that compensation to vessels of the second and third 
classes is Increased 100 per cent. It is contended by advocates of this 
bill that the rates of compensation provided in the act of March, 1891, 
are not sufficiently high to enable the Postmaster-General to make 
contracts with American vessels for the transportation of ocean mail 
particularly to South America and Trans-Pacific ports. We do not 
wish to be understood as opposing the extension of our mail service 
upon the ocean. On the contrary, we favor such extension as may be 
commensurate with our commercial needs. However, it is not pre- 
tended that this measure is ne to enable the department to 


urports nominally to promote 


100 
ost 


make contracts for carrying the ocean mails to the points named in 
the bill. If proposals were made subject to unrestricted competition, 
bids would be submitted and contracts could be made for carrying the 


mails within the limits of compensation provided in the act of March, 
1891. It is admitted by the officials of the Post-Office Department 
that free competition would result in contracts for carrying mails at a 
very much cheaper rate than is provided in the bill under consideration. 

it is manifest that the purpose of this bill is not to extend our 
ocean mail service, but for another object, which will be adverted to 
a little later. As illustrating this proposition, it appears from the last 
report of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, under the subject 
of foreign mails, that in the transportation of ocean mails in vessels 
not under contract, but at the pound rate, that steamers of American 
registry are as Lopes, Bre ne the full postage collected on the 
mails so conveyed, estimated to be 80 cents per pound for letters and 
pot cards and 8 cents per pound for other articles; while steamers of 
oreign registry are allowed only 35 cents per pound for letters and 
post cles. This compensa- 


cards and 43 cents sey pound for other a 
tion is calculated on the of the actual net weights of the mail 
conveyed. It will therefore be seen that in the conveyance of mails 
by the pound rate foreign vessels receive less than one-half the com- 
pensation paid to American vessels, and 5 they gladly seek the 
8 of carrying the mails at this uced rate. 

f the primary pu of this bill is not to provide for the carry- 
ing of our ocean S, then what is the purpose? It is neither more 
nor less than a poorly concealed attempt to subsidize our merchant 
marine, and because the sidy comes out of the revenues of the 
Post-Office Department, instead of a direct appropriation from the 

revenues of the Government, does not in the least conceal the 

e purpose or minimize the evil of such legislation. . 

It is also proper to state here, in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, that we are mindful of the depleted condition of our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade, that we recognize the importance of 
increasing the number of American ships and of training our own 
citizens as officers and seamen, from the ranks of whom such ships 
may be officered and manned, and that we are willing to support any 
proper legislation which shall restore our prestige upon the seas. ut 
we are not willing to vote the puslie moneys for the suppo 
maintenance of either shipyards or ships, or any other private enter- 
=. and such a proposition is none the less reprehensible because it 

proposed under the . . — of carrying the ocean mails. Is the pri- 
ma purpose of this bill to subsidize American ships? Let us see. 

e have shown above that the main purpose was not to carry the 
mails. We would 8 look to the position maintained by the 
advocates of this proposed legislation in order to ascertain their main 

urpose, There were hearings before the subcommittee of the House 
committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads at the last session, at 
which advocates of the measure appeared and submitted arguments in 
its favor. We challenge any fair-minded man to read these hearings 
and then say whether the purpose of its advocates was not to procure 
the building of American ships and to subsidize these ships when they 
were put in commission. Among those who appeared before the sub- 
committee was the then Secon t Postmaster-General, Hon. 
J. T. McCleary. He was formerly a distinguished Member of this 
body, familiar with legislative procedure and with the duties of his 
tion in the Post-Office Department. This distinguished tle- 
man founded his argument upon two propositions, first, that the Union 
was formed for the common defense, and, second, that the common 
defense could only be maintained by the maintenance of a navy, and 
that auxiliary vessels were necessarily for an effective navy. He 
therefore concluded that this bill would provide such a merchant 
marine as could in time of need be converted into auxiliary cruisers, 

We submit that this is one of the star aument which were here- 
tofore heard so often in favor of ship subsidies. Similar ar; ents 
have resented in the speeches which have been made on this floor 
heretofore in support of this bill. It is true there are some who, upon 
reflection, endeavored to justify this legislation in behalf of our ocean 
mail service, but it will be found in every instance that they recognize 
the futility of such a position and invariably in the end resorted to the 
stock arguments in Seas of subsidizing the merchant marine. 

It is, therefore, fair to assume that the friends of this bill reco 
and know its , and that their position can be taken as tration: 
ting the primary and essential object in enacting such legislation. 

Who are ee and pressing this bill? The same men, the 
same interests, and the same influences which have for more than ten 
years been pressing direct subsidy legislation before Con . As early 
as the Fitty-sixth Congress a subsidy bill was considered before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which was so 
apparent a raid upon the Treasury and was such a conspicuous dis- 
cr! tion in favor of special interests that it met with the opposition 
of even some of the friends of the measure and aroused the Indigna~ 
tion of ers entire 3 pie = a 

During the years mediately succeeding, the press of the coun 

ess of political differences, criticised this — ed subsid — 

lation and induced its advocates to abandon their former bill. In 
succeeding Congresses since the Fifty-sixth the advocates of subsidy 
have from time to time 3 measures Which they endeavored to 
make less and less objectionable, but none of them met with the favor 
of th bang 5 use in their representative capacity 

such 1 lation did not find favor with their constitu- 

oning the hope of any legislation which should 
propose a direct sanear: the friends of such legislation, with a per- 
7 of a better cause, finally conceived this plan 
hrough the medium of the Post-Office Depart- 


movement is perhaps the most shameful of all previous 
attempts. If there is one of t executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment which sho be conducted as a great business organization 


which should be free from all unjust discrimination, and which sh uld 


ient 


e fact, however, that ther 
posi- 


ed e 
is a confession ‘of the weakness and indefensible character of the 
tion which they have heretofore assumed. 

The attitude of Members must, of course, be determined by them- 
selyes. It is apparent that the majority of this House have not at any 
revious session been in favor of subsidy legislation, either directly or 
frdirectl . To those who have been opposed to this prostitution of 
te functions of the Government to private interests we 
submit that there is nothing in this bill which should change their atti- 
tude or which will enable them to justify before their constituents a 
conversion from their former convictions. 
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HON. JAMES A. HAMILL, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 2, 1909, 

On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
courage the industries of the United States, an 

Mr. HAMILL said: 

Mr. CHAInuax: With the indulgence of the committee, I 
will submit to its consideration some few remarks on the 
pending tariff bill. These remarks are offered under that rule 
of procedure which allows a Member leave to print. Leave to 
print is the privilege to publish in the Recorp a speech which 
has never been actually delivered. It is the consolation prize 

' accorded an aspiring solon who is not sufficiently eminent or 
influential to get time enough to ventilate his views to that 
array of empty benches that usually makes up the main part 
of the audience during general debate in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The system, however, is not without its advantages. It 
permits a Member, if so he pleases, to inject in parentheses 
“tremendous cheers” after every single sentence of his speech 
without having to enlist the friendly offices of a colleague to 
manufacture applause for publication purposes. 

These remarks, it is needless to say, will be altogether in- 
effective so far, at least, as their purpose is concerned of 
restraining the Republican majority from putting through the 
pending tariff bill substantially in the way the committee has 
reported it. 

This frank avowal of inability does not apply only to my- 
self. It describes the situation with reference to this bill of 
every other Member of this House, Republican or Democrat. 

The party discipline that prevails here among the majority 
not only prevents any radical change from committee recom- 
mendations, but goes further and refuses to allow considera- 
tion except by permission of the committee. 

We have had, it is true, plenty of general debate. It was a 
continuous performance, in which numerous long talks were 
with unremitting feryor addressed to buncombe. Statistics were 
read, authorities quoted, panics and prosperity alternately pre- 
dicted in the ceaseless roll of resounding orations that sweep 
like volleying thunders through the pages of the RECORD. 

There was but one fair way to consider this measure, whereby 
all of its provisions would be brought, pointedly and in detail, to 
the attention of all the Members of the House. That was to 
consider it section by section under the five-minute rule. This 
would give opportunity to amend any of its sections; would 
submit every subject and schedule to close and scrutinizing 
debate, and would have shown a disposition on the part of the 
majority to let the legislators of this Chamber really legislate. 

But that privilege was carefully guarded against. It would, 
of course, be dangerous to concede to this body its constitutional 
right of independent action, much less to permit the practice 
of that right. And so the Committee on Rules, in order to 
curb discussion, reported this artful piece of gag legislation, 
Which is best explained by a full recital of its paragraphs: 

Resolved, That immediately on the adoption hereof general debate 
on H. R. 1488, “A bill to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” shall 
be closed, and the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of said bill for 
amendment under the five-minute rule; but committee amendments to 
any part of the bill shall be in order at any time, and also preference 
shall be given to amendments to paragraphs 196, 197, 708 (lumber), 
581, 4474 (hides), 227 (barley), and 228 (barley malt). 

That an amendment shall be voted on to section 637, to wit: Strike 
out the proviso and insert as a new 8 No. 364, the follow- 
ing: “ Crude petroleum and its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

"That said specified amendments shall take precedence of committee 
amendments. 

The consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until 
not later than Friday, the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at 
which time the said bill, with all amendments that shall have been 
recommended bi the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, shall be reported to the House, and the previous question 
shall then be considered as ordered on said amendments and said bill 


to its engrossment, third reading, and final passage. 
A separate vote may be had on the amendments relating to hides, 


lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole, and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 

That the daily hour of meeting hereafter shall be 12 o'clock noon. 


ualize duties, and en- 
for other purposes. 


This rule was adopted by the support of a safe Republican 
majority. We were told it was in clear and undoubted accord 
with precedents long established irrespective of party; as if 
any amount of precedent could justify a proceeding which low- 
ered the dignity of every Representative and reduced him 
from the position of an independent lawmaker to that of a 
mere automaton, We were informed that a similar device was 
resorted to on a tariff bill by a Democratic House under the 
speakership of Mr. Crisp. While it is amusing to see our Re- 
publican colleagues seeking solace in Democratic example which 
is reprehensible, though studiously eschewing all of it that is 
admirable, their reliance upon it in this instance avails them 
nothing. The commission of two wrongs will never constitute 
one right; and, besides, since the time referred to, we have 
rapidly progressed with regard to our views on the power of 
the Speaker and the Committee on Rules. Public sentiment is 
resolutely opposed to the imposition of the gag law, as the 
recent insurrection on the adoption of the House rules incon- 
testably confirms, 

Some things you can see are thrown into the arena of debate. 
Five or six articles out of a total of about four thousand men- 
tioned in the bill are submitted to the membership of the House 
for suggestion and action. They were the few things about 
which the Committee on Ways and Means were not perfectly 
satisfied they had made up their minds. In this condition of 
perplexity, they were willing to indulge the membership with 
the rare privilege of proposing a solution, feeling satisfied that 
the whip and spur of party discipline were strong enough, if 
needed, to restrain the majority from going too far in the direc- 
tion of sincerely serving the people. 

Last year the sentiment was strong throughout the country 
for a revision of the tariff downward. Both of the great par- 
ties in their platforms declared in favor of changing the sched- 
ules. The Democratic convention was specific in its statement 
that articles entering into competition with trust-controlled 
products should be placed upon the free list, and that material 
reductions should be made in the tariff upon the necessaries 
of life, especially upon articles competing with such American 
manufactures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at home. 
The language employed by the Republican convention was far 
less clear and emphatic, but the platform utterances of its 
candidates and orators conveyed the distinct impression that 
the revision would be in the line of reduction. 

In this bill we behold the manner in which the majority 
party here has made fulfillment of its promise. In heaping 
increased burdens on the backs of the taxpayers, the Payne 
bill will outrank in unfairness and injustice the iniquities of 
the Dingley bill. è : 

In its present circumstances it would, of course, be difficult 
for the Republican party to make a reduction in the revenues: 
They are face to face with a crisis in administration that has 
grown up as the logical result of their conduct in the past. 
The carnival of extravagance which that party has main- 
tained reveals itself in a depleted Treasury, whose estimated 
deficit will soon reach the sum of one hundred and fifty millions, 
On the other hand, the highly protected interests to which that 
party is so deeply obligated would, if they could, have a tariff 
law enacted which would practically prohibit importations, 
Sailing, therefore, between Scylla and Charybdis, its condi- 
tion is certainly deplorable and desperate. Verily the way 
of the transgressor is hard, but when the lessons of experience 
are persistently unheeded the plight of the transgressor is de- 
serving of little pity. 

In the platform of the Republicans and in their speeches on 
this measure we find the usual pretenses of overweening solici- 
tude for the welfare of the workingman. Now, no one will go 
beyond ‘me in admiration for the American workingman and 
in desire to serve his true interests whenever within my power 
to do so, The country may well cherish with pride his splendid 
qualities of head and hand and heart. To the industry of his 
brain and brawn this Nation is indebted for the lofty place it 
occupies on the plane of the world’s prosperity and importance. 
But it is not to the favor of tariff enactments the American 
workman is beholden for the wages that are paid him in 
recompense for his toil. He owes it to his honesty and skill, 
to his efficiency and industry, and to his unswerving fidelity to 
the principle of trades unionism, by the aid of which, in the 
face of mighty odds, he forced reluctant employers to yield him 
a more adequate share of the fruits which his labor produces, 

This bill injures the workman by imposing a tax on the 
necessaries of life and thus taking away with one hand the 
benefits it pretends to confer with the other. If a purpose 


be entertained to sincerely assist the workman, then afford 
him the privilege of an untaxed breakfast table. Lift or lighten 
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the import duties from those articles which the workman and 
his family eat and use and wear. Take the tax not only off 
his coffee and his tea, but grant him the benefit of the free 
list or greatly reduced taxation on sugar, cocoa, rice, meats, 
breadstuffs, lumber, coal, cotton and woolen goods, and those 
other articles of everyday consumption that enter into the daily 
life of the great masses of the people. If high taxes are 
deemed to be necessary or desirable, let the burden of them lie 
upon articles of luxury which are used chiefly by the rich or 
well to do. ? 

If it be impossible to revise the Dingley schedules down- 
ward and meet at the same time the current expenses of the 
administration, then the plain duty of honest statesmanship 
demands that these expenses be curtailed. If with proper cur- 
tailment the receipts are still inadequate to defray the expenses 
of the Government honestly and economically administered, 
then the present tariff bill should contain a clause providing 
an income tax. Let wealth, not poverty, be taxed to support 
a government from the bounty of which wealth derives the 
greatest share of protection. 

It may be asserted that an income tax, being a direct method 
of taxation, would be obnoxious in its enforcement, but the 
justice of it is apparent, and under the present circumstances 
should outweigh all such minor and untenable considerations. 
And surely the imposition of an income tax can not in reason 
be more distasteful than to increase the prices of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and thus penalize the poor to relieve 
the rich from burdens they-ought long since to have borne 
without complaint. 

The Democratic platform of the Denver convention urges the 
adoption of an income tax even to the extent of amending the 
Constitution, if that instrument does not now contain the neces- 
sary authority for the passage of such a law. Mr. Taft, how- 
ever, in his speech of acceptance on July 28, 1908, expressed the 
opinion that it is possible now, without such amendments, to 
draft an income-tax law that would conform to Supreme Court 
decisions and be in harmony with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. Here are the words which, on that occasion, were spoken 
by the President, a jurist of long experience and a constitutional 
lawyer of undoubted ability: 


In my judgment, an amendment to the Constitution for an income 
tax is not necessary. I believe that an income tax, when the protective 
system of customs and the internal-revenue tax shall not furnish income 
enough for governmental needs, can and should be devised which, under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, will conform to the Constitution. 


Democrats stand ready and willing to assist in the enactment 
of such a provision. It remains to be seen whether the present 
bill when it emerges from the Senate will supply the deficiency 
on the part of the House by containing a clause creating an 
income tax which, more than anything else, will guarantee 
genuine tax revision in a way that will amply supply the legiti- 
mate needs of the Government and remove rather than in- 
crease the exactions of the present Dingley law. So far, the 
outlook on the part of the Republican majority is far from 
hopeful. 

In this bill, and in the proceedings that accompanied it, we 
have an example of what may always be expected whenever the 
tariff is revised by its friends. Such revision means change, 
indeed, though not in the interests of the people at large, but 
for the benefit of the special interests that fatten and grow 
strong on tariff protection. This is the only class in the country 
that will profit by this legislation, and this is the only class 
whose purposes it will promote. In shaping this bill to enhance 
the power and prosperity of the few to the detriment of the 
many, the Republican party will live to learn it has made cer- 
tain its own downfall. Flushed with the pride of triumph, over 
the result of the recent elections, it may vainly construe its new 
lease of authority into a license to penalize the consumer who 
after all makes up the overwhelming majority of the American 
electorate. But this tariff bill will be the rock on which its 
power will be broken up and destroyed. It was for the welfare 
of the many as against the few that this Government was de- 
signed. The purpose of its administration should be to make 
` the largest number possible of its citizens healthy, prosperous, 
and contented human beings. The life, the health, the intelli- 
gence, the morals of a community, where no extremes exist of 
rich or poor, and where no spectacle prevails of squalor or unem- 
ployment, weigh heavier in the scale of importance than a few 
multimillionaires, This was the idea uppermost in mind when 
the voice of the people pronounced with emphasis for a con- 
tinuance of Republican rule, and this is the idea which by this 
legislation that caps the climax of injustice and jnequality is 
openly derided, outraged, and contemned. 
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The Tariff Bill. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 2, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: A few days ago I attempted to bring to the 
attention of the House the conditions that exist upon the Pacific 
coast in Washington and British Columbia with reference to 
the employment of Orientals in the lumber and shingle mills. 
I believe that I demonstrated conclusively to any unprejudiced 
mind, from the evidence before the Ways and Means Committee, 
that practically no oriental labor was employed in the lumber 
and shingle mills of Washington, while more than 50 per cent 
of the labor in the lumber and shingle mills of British Colum- 
bia are Chinamen, Japanese, and Hindoos. I do not care to 
discuss this question further, but at this time I wish to speak 
upon the general question of the effect on the lumber industry 
of the removal or the reduction of existing duties. 

More than 50,000 men in my district are employed in the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles. Twenty thousand more 
are directly dependent upon this business. Seventy thousand 
men, 300,000 people, in my district are directly dependent upon 
this industry for their daily bread—more people by far than 
the average congressional district contains—and about three- 
fourths of those 70,000 men who voted, voted the Republican 
ticket, because they believed that that party would be true to 
the principle of protection and would protect the industry that 
gave them their living. I do not speak for the man who owns 
the stumpage. He can, and will, care for himself; he has made 
vast fortunes in many instances. In this he has acted only 
as other men have acted in other pursuits. He is not to be con- 
demned any more than the buyer of real estate or any other 
commodity is to be condemned. I do not speak for the logger. 
If you reduce the price he wil! see that all the burden does not 
fall on him. He, too, will care for himself. I do not speak 
for the lumber manufacturer. He has generally made money, 
and will look after his own interests and see to it that any bur- 
den that comes from the reduction of the tariff is not borne en- 
tirely by him. But I speak for the 110,000 men working in the 
mills of my State, those who receive $75,000,000 per year in 
wages—80 per cent of the entire value of the timber products. 
He is the one who will bear the heaviest burden. He receives 80 
per cent of the value of the manufactured products, and you can 
rest assured that he will bear So per cent of the reduction in 
price. Does any man who has studied the history of this coun- 
try doubt this statement? The laboring man is the one who will 
have 80 cents taken from him every time that a dollar’s worth of 
timber is purchased in Canada ; taken from him and given to the 
foreigner; given to the Japanese, Chinese, and Hindoo. 

It is in behalf of labor and the conservation of our forests 
that I especially desire to speak. If it were not for these two 
interests, it would not be vital whether the duty was retained 
on lumber or not. But it is vital to my State that its labor be 
protected, and it is of vital importance to the entire Nation 
that our forests be preserved. 

FOREST PRESERVATION. 


After all, perhaps the most important and far-reaching ques- 
tion in regard to the reduction of the duty on lumber is whether 
or not such reduction will tend to preserve our forests. Hon. 
George H. Emerson, one of the foremost men of the State of 
Washington, a man who has been in the lumber business many 
years and who knows as much about the business in the North- 
west as any man living, in an address a few days ago, stated 
the unanimous opinion upon this question of the practical lum- 
berman of the Pacific coast when he said: 


The preservation of our forests on this coast depends upon a good 
market for low grades, and reforestation 3 upon a still better 
market 2 a a 2 5 of A 8 by lumbermen 
an ways follow loss o e market 

the loss of that market is sure to follow the loss of — a re 


I may add that this is also the opinion of the distinguished 
man who is at the head of the Forest Service of the United 
States. It is the opinion of the yast majority of those who 
have given study to forest conservation. It has been stated, 
with a great show of finality, many times in free-trade papers 
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and repeated here on the floor of the House, that every time we 
buy a thousand feet of timber from Canada that means a thou- 
sand feet saved from our own disappearing forests. Unfortu- 
nately this is not true. Such would be true in the case of most 
articles, but it is not true of lumber. The grades of lumber 
that need protection are the low grades. The high grade meets 
little competition from Canada or elsewhere. Our high-grade 
lumber of the Pacific northwest is practically in a class by 
itself. It fears no competition. But the lumber of Canada 
that comes into this country is the cheap lumber. When a 
thousand feet of cheap Canadian lumber comes into our coun- 
try it means that a thousand feet of our lumber is wasted, 
that it is destroyed in the woods, or is burned on the slab pile. 
It costs more to manufacture low-grade lumber than high-grade 
lumber. It costs more to cut lumber that sells for $6 per 
thousand than lumber that sells at $18 per thousand. When- 
ever it becomes unprofitable to manufacture a grade of lumber, 
then that part of the tree is left in the woods or burned at the 
mill. The cheaper the timber, the greater the waste; the 
greater the number of top logs left in the woods, the greater 
the number of inferior trees left uncut. 

Everyone who has favored the lowering of the duty has taken 
occasion to rail at the high price of stumpage, but you can not 
conserve a thing that is worthless. As the price of stumpage 
goes up the waste decreases. This is strikingly shown by com- 
paring the high-priced year of 1906 with the low-priced year 
of 1908. There was 20 per cent more timber wasted in 1908 
in our forests than in the year 1906. Even during the year 
1906 the waste in the woods in the Northwest was astounding. 
I do not believe that at any time, even in 1906, was there less 
than 40 per cent of the timber in my country wasted. All of 
this 40 per cent should and could be used if timber—if stump- 
age, if you please—were sufficiently valuable. When I first 
went to that country a few years ago the finest and best only 
was sold, the rest destroyed. In those days a third came to the 
mill; two-thirds were left in the woods. To-day along Puget 
Sound may be seen ascending the smoke from fires that haye 
not gone out in fifty years. In these fires are being con- 
sumed, and have been consumed, countless of millions of feet of 
lumber that come from the log in the shape of slabs. Nearly 
all of these slabs could be used. These fires increase always as 
prices go down, and they die out as prices go up. 

Timber is no exception to the general law. We conserve that 
which is valuable, not that which is cheap. We destroy that 
which is worthless always. I remember when I was a boy I 
have split as fine oak trees as ever grew into fence rails; but 
you do not to-day see boys spliting rails out of fine oak timber. 
A few years ago in the Middle West and the South fields were 
fenced with rails. It is not done to-day. One of my grand- 
fathers fenced his entire farm largely with black-walnut rails. 
Those rails to-day, if in the trees again, would be worth vastly 
more than his entire farm. 

Why this waste of timber in those early days? Because it 
was cheap. No one in those days complained of high-priced 
stumpage. So to-day every man who believes that the reduction 
of the tariff will cheapen timber must admit that to a certain 
extent, if his contention is true, reduction means a waste of the 
timber resources of the country. Increase the price of low- 
grade timber in the great Northwest from $6 to $12 per thousand 
and you will increase the timber supply of that country 50 per 
cent. Increase the low-priced lumber to that extent and the life 
of the timber supply of this Nation will be more than doubled. 
Increase the price of that cheap lumber to $15 per thousand and 
you will haye a supply of timber that will never be exhausted, 
for then you have reached a point where timber can profitably 
be reproduced. When you do this, the question of forest preser- 
vation is solyed for all time. 

To-day the timber in the State of Washington is selling for 
half what it would cost to reproduce it—half of its true value. 
On Puget Sound the reproduction of our forests is not a diffi- 
cult matter where it is profitable to do it, for in that country, 
according to good authority, more timber will grow on logged- 
off land in fi years, when properly protected from fire and 
other destructive elements, than the original forest contained. 
I know the further statement has been made that if timber be- 
comes cheap, or if we import from Canada, our mills will cut 
less or be forced to shut down entirely. This is a mistake, at 
least in the State of Washington, for the following reasons: 

First, the sawmill depreciates with ruinous rapidity when 
idle, and vast sums of money in my State are invested in this 
property. 

Second, much of the timber in my State has been sold under 
1 giving a limited time in which to remove it from the 


Third, the taxes, the danger of fire, the decay in the woods 
does not make it profitable to hold a great portion of the stand- 
ing timber. 

The reduction of the tariff will not close our mills. Our mills 


must and will run. They will run, but they will cut only the 
better class of timber. They will destroy our timber much more 
rapidly than if the price was high. For instance, the mill that 
now takes 10 trees a day to supply it, if the low-grade logs are 
left in the woods, will probably cut 15 trees per day instead of 
10. This means no conservation of the forests; it means that 
the difference is wasted. Not only is there waste in the trees 
that are cut, but small trees and the trees of inferior woods are 
also almost completely destroyed. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself: Could not the best trees be cut and the smaller 
and inferior ones be left? Unfortunately this could not be 
done, except in very few localities. When you cut a portion of 
the forest, as a general proposition, you destroy all of it. Our 
trees are of enormous height, and in removing them much of the 
inferior timber is damaged or destroyed. Our forests are so dense 
that when a portion of them are cut great destruction follows 
from the wind, as the remaining portion does not seem able 
to resist it. This is especially true of the hemlock, a tree that 
for some inexplicable prejudice still remains an inferior tree, 
Hemlock is almost universally mixed with fir and cedar to a 
greater or less extent. But worse than the wind and the de- 
struction in cutting are the fires—the greatest menace of all. 
Fire has destroyed in my State vastly more timber than the 
lumberman has eyer cut, and fire must remain an ever-present 
menace unless stumpage becomes so valuable that it will not, 
as now, cost more to protect it than it is worth. For these 
reasons cheap stumpage means a more rapid cutting of the 
timber and a fearful destruction of our forests by waste, wind, 
and fire. Conservation of our forests demands a reasonable 
tariff on lumber. 
HANDICAPS OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURER. 

The American manufacturer can not compete with the Brit- 
ish Columbia manufacturer in the product of lumber and shin- 
gles without protection for the following reasons: 

First. The average price of stumpage in British Columbia is 
about 50 cents per thousand. In Washington it is $2.50 per 
thousand. Here is a difference at the very beginning equal 
to the entire amount of the present tariff. The British Colum- 
bia manufacturer in many cases receives lower freight than 
the American manufacturer. This is especially true in water 
transportation. In reaching markets in this country the Brit- 
ish Columbia manufacturer can employ foreign ships. These 
foreign ships employ cheap labor, and therefore give cheaper 
rates for freight. The greatest market for Puget Sound lumber 
is California, but the American manufacturer can only reach 
this market by the use of American ships, while his competitor 
can employ any ship that floats. This difference in itself is 
almost equal to the present tariff. The manufacturer in Brit- 
ish Columbia largely employs oriental labor; the American man- 
ufacturer does not. While it is true that white labor in the 
same length of time at any kind of employment will do more 
work than the oriental laborer, yet it is a fact that can not be 
successfully contradicted that the cost of producing a thousand 
feet of lumber by oriental labor is less than what it is to pro- 
duce it by white labor. Under these conditions it is idle to say 
that the Washington mills can compete with the British Colum- 
bia mills if the tariff is reduced. They will not. The mills of 
Washington will not compete with the mills of British Columbia 
if the tariff is reduced in the cutting of low-grade timber. This 
low-grade timber will rot and burn in the forest. The reduction 
of the tariff for this reason means a pitiful waste of countless 
millions of feet of lumber that otherwise would be a benefit to 
mankind, and yet the whole country is demanding conservation 
of our natural resources. I have wondered, after all, when I 
have heard upon this floor demands for free lumber, how many 
of those who talk of conserving our resources are sincere; how 
many would favor it if it cost them something, instead of giving 
them a little newspaper notoriety? 

WILL THE REDUCTION OF THE TARIFF REDUCE THE PRICE TO THE CON- 
f SUMER? 

Will the reduction of the tariff reduce the price of lumber to 
the consumer? There is no fact upon which to base such hope. 
If the tariff is reduced a dollar, that dollar will be absorbed by 
the logger, the manufacturer, the transportation company, and 
the retailer. This combination has often absorbed far greater 


fluctuations in the price of lumber than a dollar per thousand. 
In fact, the logger, the manufacturer, the railroads, and the 
retailer has often absorbed a fluctuation of from $3 to $6 per 
thousand without any material change in price to the con- 
The retailer seldom changes his price except 


sumer of lumber. 
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in one way. The retailer is an emphatic believer in revision of 
prices upward. We import only 2 per cent as much lumber 
from Canada as we cut in this country. This importation might 


be doubled under the dollar reduction. Is it a proposition that 
appeals to the business judgment that 4 per cent will control 
the price of the 96 per cent, especially as we haye a far greater 
supply of timber than has Canada? That the remoyal of the 
tariff will cheapen the price is an irridescent dream of an over- 
hopeful imagination. Such a theory does not have a single 
illustration upon which to stand. It is not supported by the 
history of a single article in any schedule in all the different 
tariff laws that have been written upon our statute books. I 
challenge anyone to point to a single article upon which a pro- 
tective tariff has been reduced that the price of the article was 
permanently cheaper to the consumer. Upon what theory that 
will appeal to the reason of men can it be hoped that lumber 
will be the exception to this rule? Just as certain as the sea- 
sons come and go and the world continues to move in its accus- 
tomed way, just that certain will it be found that the reduction 
of the tariff did not reduce the price of lumber. Every man 
who believes that this will be the result will be undeceived and 
forced to admit his error if the tariff upon lumber should be re- 
moved or reduced. 
WHO DESIRES TO HAVE THE TARIFF ON LUMBER REDUCED? 


It is always germane to the issue to inquire as to the interest 
of any witness. This is especially true of the willing witness 
and even more so of the yoluntary witness. Who is it to-day 
that is asking for the removal or the reduction of the tariff 
on lumber? Is it the man who desires to construct his little 
home, the man who has called forth so much sympathetic 
agony in his behalf? Is it the farmer who builds his houses 
and barns? The hearings do not so show. All of these classes 
seem to realize that the high price of lumber is but a result 
following the high price of all other products in America. 
Does the demand come from those who are interested in this 
country, who are interested in Amarican labor, who are inter- 
ested in conserving American forests? Not so. All this effort 
for the reduction and removal of the tariff upon lumber comes 
from those who own or are interested in timber in Canada. 
I spoke of this the other day, but for emphasis I want to repeat 
it. According to a statement of a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forpney], not a single person has appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for the reduction of the 
duty on lumber but what was interested in Canadian timber. 
This statement has been repeatedly made publicly, and no man 
has yet disputed it. Every one of those witnesses asking for 
the reduction of the duty on lumber was controlled not by a 
- desire to serve his country or his country’s interests, but by 
mercenary motives only. He has foreign timber that he wishes 
to come into the American markets without paying for that 
privilege. This is his sole inspiration. It matters not to him 
that the money is taken out of this country. It disturbs him 
not that it leads to forest destruction. 
him that American labor is thrown out of employment or has 
its wages reduced. 

The gentlemen who have appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee clamoring to have lumber placed on the free 
list have been swayed by only one consideration and by one 
motive—and that was the dollar. It seems that no further evi- 
dence than that given by these interested witnesses is needed to 
demonstrate who would be benefited by the reduction of the 
tariff on lumber. Every one of these witnesses has demon- 
strated by his actions that the reduction of the tariff would 
benefit the timber owner in Canada and no one else. It may 
be true also that most of the witnesses who have appeared ask- 
ing that the present tariff be retained have been acting in their 
own interests, that they have been moved by the same considera- 
tion as those gentlemen who wish to have the tariff removed. 
But there is this difference, and it is a controlling one: The men 
who have asked to have it retained have their interests in this 
country. If these hearings have established any one proposi- 
tion, it is that the removal of the tariff will benefit the lumber- 
men in Canada, that to leave it will benefit the lumbermen of 
this country. Upon this proposition there is no dispute. It 
therefore seems to me that it makes our duty plain and simple, 
Should we pass a law to benefit the Canadian lumbermen or 
the American lumbermen? Do we desire to increase the value 
of the timber of British Columbia or the timber of the United 
States? Do we want to conserve the interest of the manufac- 
turer in this country or in Canada? Do we want to give our 
wages and our work to our own people or to the foreigner? Do 
we want to remove the tariff to benefit others or do we want 
to retain it to benefit ourselves? This is the sum of all the 


It is of no moment to j 


arguments, the entire question of the tariff upon lumber, stated 
in a single sentence, 
THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The lumber industry is the second largest, if not the largest, 
in the United States. It is the most widely diversified of our 
industries except only farming. It employs probably the larg- 
est number of men of any industry in the United States and 
pays the largest amount of wages. It is the greatest consumer 
of farm products and pays more money to the farmers of this 
Nation than any other industry. It is the least protected of 
any industry in the entire Nation, and yet not a single reason 
can be given for protecting any industry in America that could 
not with equal force be urged for the protection of this industry. 
Still it is proposed by this bill to reduce by half the little pro- 
tection that it already has. Under this bill the protection upon 
lumber will be not to exceed 6 per cent ad valorem. Contrast this 
with industries in the Central and Atlantic States that have a 
protection of from 1 to 300 per cent. And even this little protec- 
tion will be taken away and lumber placed on the free list if 
some of those clamoring loudest to protect their own indus- 
tries can have their way. The destruction of the lumber in- 
dustry means the ruin of the most prosperous region upon the 
map of the world. The destruction of this industry or the in- 
juring of it means an injury to the entire Pacific coast. 

The man who earns his bread in the sweat of his face will be 
the one who is most injured by every foot of lumber that comes 
into this country from Canada. 

We see exhibitions of political hysteria in this House when- 
ever anything is said about oriental labor coming into this 
country. We hear many moral platitudes declared with great 
vehemence about protecting American labor from this degrading 
competition. Here is the opportunity to demonstrate whether 
such statements are to be backed by actions or whether they 
are merely idle words. Every man who wants to keep American 
labor from direct competition with oriental labor now has the 
opportunity to support that principle with his vote as well as 
his voice. So close together sometimes that they are within 
speaking distance of each other, separated only by an imaginary 
line, doing the same work and under the same conditions, pro- ` 
tected only by the tariff wall in the Pacific northwest, is the 
American, the Japanese, the Hindoo, and the Chinaman. These 
Americans working in our mills have the most direct competi- 
tion with this oriental labor of any workmen in the United 
States, and yet under the present law they receive the least 
protection, and it is proposed to reduce what little protection 
they have by half. The oriental laborer receives from 80 cents 
to $1.50 per day. The American laborer receives on an average 
of $2 per day for the same work done by this oriental laborer. 
Here we have not a yisionary yellow peril across the sea in 
the uncertain future, but in the present at our very doors. This 
is a condition that we face to-day. 

If we are to manufacture lumber in this country as cheaply 
as it is done in Canada, it can only be done by lowering the 
wages of the laborer. Will the Republican party subscribe to 
this doctrine? It seems to me that I am justified in stating 
that this would not be for a moment considered was it not that 
this industry is greatest in the far Northwest. 

We on the Pacific coast are always asked and always expected 
to yote for a tariff to protect every industry in the United 
States, wherever situated, except our own; but when we come 
and plead for the protection of our industry—our greatest, and 
in many of the localities our only industry, the destruction of 
which means absolute ruin, which means the destruction of our 
fertile farms and the turning of our splendid cities into deso- 
late places—we are refused, because, forsooth, it is claimed 
that those in the East and Middle West desire to buy their 
lumber cheaper. They say that the tariff must be reduced for 
the benefit of the farmer, and yet the farmer can take a bushel 
of wheat or a pound of beef and buy more lumber to-day than 
ever before. We are told that the laboring man has to pay 
a high price for lumber to construct his house, and yet his 
day's wages, kept high by the same system, will buy more lum- 
ber to-day than it would under that infamy of delusion and 
disaster known as the “ Wilson bill.” Every one of the products 
of the East that we in the State of Washington must buy is 
protected by a high tariff, and we are expected not only to buy 
these articles, but we are also expected to vote to keep the 
duty on them. We are expected not only to buy these high- 
priced articles in the East, but to be thankful for the privilege. 
But when you are asked to buy an article from us that already 
has the lowest tariff upon the statute books, then some of you 
are ready to whine and complain, notwithstanding that the 
protection of that industry means not only our prosperity 
but our very existence. Transfer this great industry from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast, and it would to-day be in the 
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bill with double its present duty instead of half the present 
tariff. Do you wonder that we upon the Pacific coast some- 
times feel that we are not treated fairly? Some of you in the 
East and the Central West seem sometimes to forget that we 
are in the Union, that we are American citizens, and that we 
are under the flag. 

RESULTS. 


A few things about the reduction of the tariff on lumber are 
absolutely certain. The reduction will decrease the price of 
stumpage in this country. It will increase the price of stump- 
age in Canada. It will reduce the revenue unless importation 
of lumber is increased. If importation is increased in this 
country, then that increase will measure just so much work 
and so much wages taken from the American and given to the 
foreigner—just so much money given to Canada that otherwise 
would remain athome. The waste of our timber will be increased 
and the destruction of our forests greatly accelerated. The 
amount of work will be decreased, wages will be reduced, and 
the consumer will pay the same price for his lumber. These 
are the results that are as certain to follow the reduction of 
the tariff as the night follows the day. 


Tariff on Coal. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington said: 

Mr. CHARMAN : It is almost beyond the imagination of a Re- 
publican and a protectionist how a committee with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] at its head 
and the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] its ranking member could bring in a bill containing a 
provision for free coal. I have been, from my youth up, im- 
bibing my protection faith from those two gentlemen, and now, 
alas, it seems that they are straying from the path that they 
have so long taught me to follow. So near as I can ascertain, 
the truth is, that coal has been placed upon the free list for a 
purpose never before followed in this country. The object 
heretofore in placing an item on the free list has been to en- 
courage the bringing of that article into this country, but it 
seems that the inspiration for placing coal on the free list, 
except as to countries that place a tariff on our coal, was to 
compel Canada to admit our coal without duty into that coun- 
try. In other words, coal has gone on the free list to help cer- 
tain Pennsylvania coal companies to increase their trade with 
Canada. To do this the other coal interests of the country and 
the interests of the consumers in this country haye been sacri- 
ficed. 


ALASKA COAL. 


The coal interests of the Pacific coast were not granted the 
opportunity to present their case to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as fully as they should have been. The coal interest of 
Alaska, so far as I know, was not represented before the Ways 
and Means Committee by anyone. The greatest known coal 
fields of the earth are in Alaska. Here is found a class of coal 
from the poorest to the highest, from the lignite and the bi- 
tuminous to the highest grade of anthracite. The anthracite 
coal fields of Alaska are greater than the famed ones of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The only first-class coal, so far as is known, on the Pacific 
coast is in Alaska. There is a sufficient quantity of coal in 
Alaska to supply the world for more years than have passed since 
man first produced the miracle of fire. These mighty Alaskan 
fields are as yet wholly untouched. Two railroads have each al- 
ready expended about $5,000,000 in reaching these fields. A vast 
trade, immeasurable in its greatness, is awaiting this Alaska 
coal. The United States Government now sends to the Pacific 
from the Atlantic in foreign ships coal for the navy. These 
great fields of Alaska can furnish not only coal of all grades and 
varieties for the navy and for the Pacific coast States, but for 
all the nations bordering on that ocean. The work of develop- 
ing these Alaskan coal fields has just begun. Free coal means 


the death of railway construction in Alaska. Free coal means 
the death of Alaskan development. Free coal means the great- 
est injury that that Territory has ever suffered: Already Brit- 
ish Columbia sends coal to Alaska. With free coal the mighty 
fields of Alaska are doomed to lie untouched. With protection 
Alaska would soon supply all the vast trade of the Pacific Ocean. 
Certainly the Ways and Means Committee could not have been 
familiar with Alaskan conditions, or coal would never have been 
placed on the free list, 


TARIFF ON COAL AND THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The placing of coal on the free list means the practical de- 
struction of the coal industry in Washington. It means the 
closing of the smaller mines. The facts upon this question are 
so clear and so easily demonstrated that it is hard to understand 
how a Republican Ways and Means Committee could ever for a 
moment have consented to place coal on the free list. It costs 
more to mine coal in the State of Washington than any place 
in North America outside of Alaska. On Vancouver Island, 
just across the British Columbia line, are coal mines that come 
in direct competition with the coal mines of Washington. 

The coal of these mines of British Columbia is a little better 
grade than the coal of Washington. It costs less to mine it. 
It costs to mine a ton of coal in British Columbia $1.40, while 
in Washington it costs $2.04. This difference in cost is largely 
due to labor. Orientals are employed in the British Columbia 
mines, but none are employed in Washington. In freight rates 
the mine owner of British Columbia has an advantage. It 
costs him but 75 cents per ton to bring his product to Seattle 
and the other ports of Puget Sound. In all the markets of 
Washington the freight rates are favorable to the British 
Columbia dealer. In all American markets reached by water 
the British Columbia dealers have a great advantage, for they 
can use the foreign ship with its foreign crew of low-paid and 
poorly fed men, while the Washington owner can use only Amer- 
ican ships. With better coal, easier mined, cheaper labor, and 
more favorable freight rates, how can anyone for a moment 
contend that the British Columbia coal will not drive American 
coal from our markets, close our mines, and reduce the wages 
of the laborer? And what is the answer to these statements? 
No one will attempt to successfully dispute these facts. But the 
answer is that the people of Washington will thereby get 
cheaper coal. Unfortunately, the people of my State know that 
this will not be the result. They have had the experience. A 
few years ago we had a great coal famine in the Northwest. 
The conditions were most unusual. Our railroads were blocked. 
Appeals were made for troops to assist in moving trains in order 
that coal might be supplied to keep the people from freezing. 
Not a bushel of coal could be obtained in Canada. The same 
condition existed on that side of the line. We had to depend 
upon our own mines. Without them our people would have 
faced untold suffering. We could have gotten no relief from 
British Columbia. 

The coal of the Pacific coast is of such character that large 
quantities of it can not be stored. The only way for a constant 
supply is to keep the mines constantly running. If we adopt 
free coal and our mines are closed and another emergency should 
come, what would we do? We can not depend on British 
Columbia, for her condition is the same as ours. If the 
emergency should come again she will be as we are, and in that 
day of need British Columbia will do as she did before—care 
for her own people and prohibit coal from being sent into this 
country. Under free coal, the price of British Columbia coal 
in this country was never reduced. How much experience will 
it take to teach us our lesson? To-day there are two com- 
panies in British Columbia shipping coal to Puget Sound ports. 
These companies have been strenuous in their efforts to get the 
duty removed from coal. They have attempted to make the 
people believe that if it were not for the tariff they would furnish 
cheaper coal to the Puget Sound region. But, according to the 
best information I can obtain, these two companies are repre- 
sented by the same agent. There is no competition between 
them. They sell at an agreed price. So far as our markets 
are concerned, at least, these two companies are a trust. So 
determined are they that the price shall not be cut by the re- 
tailer that they give a rebate of 75 cents per ton, but this rebate 
is refused if the dealer sells below the minimum price agreed 
upon by the two companies, Free coal would place us at the 
mercy of these philanthropists. The reduction of the tariff on 
coal will benefit the Great Northern Railway and no one else in 
my, State. This railroad owns mines in British Columbia east 


of the mountains. It wants to get into Spokane and eastern 
Washington with its coal without paying for that privilege. If 
the people of eastern Washington think that this railroad will 
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give them the advantage of the 67 cents duty on coal, if it is 
removed, they have for years suffered from railroad extortion 
to little purpose, 

The fight in my State upon this question of free coal is plain. 


There is no mistake about the issue. It is a fight between the 
railroads and the people. Shall we close our mines in order 
that the railroads may bring free coal into this country, coal 
mined in foreign countries by oriental labor, and thereby throw 
out of employment American labor and send out of the country 
American money that otherwise would be kept at home? That 
is the whole question in the State of Washington. It is a strange 
attitude taken by Congress and a Republican committee of the 
House when they will not permit the use of oriental labor in our 
State, yet they will permit the result of that labor to come into 
this country without restriction. Just as certain as coal remains 
upon the free list and the tariff is reduced or removed upon 
lumber, this question of oriental labor is going to rise up to 
plague the Republican party. Some of our leaders are attempt- 
ing to ignore this question. They seem to think that because it 
is far off yonder in the Northwest it need not be noticed, or that 
the facts can be obscured by a mere denial. It may be a small 
cloud far away on that western horizon, “not bigger than a 
man’s hand,” but behind it is a principle that will bring with 
it a storm large enough to cover the entire country and to 
sweep the Republican party from power. How are you going 
to meet this question? You may attempt to deny the facts now, 
but when it is put before the people the evidence that will be 
produced will overwhelm you. 

If you reduce the tariff on coal, not a single American con- 
sumer will be benefited. It was one of the greatest orators who 
exclaimed, “ I know of no way to judge the future except by the 
past.” That is the only light given to human reason in which 
events to come can be measured. Judged by that light, the re- 
moval of the tariff on coal can bring but disaster to this coun- 
try. We had free coal in the great emergency of 1902, but it 
did not cheapen the price of a single bushel that was brought 
into this country upon the Pacific coast, not one. 

In fact, the price of coal immediately increased instead of 
being reduced. We had free coal, but the foreigner immediately 
raised his price. We reduced it under the Wilson bill, but not 
a single poor man saved one penny upon the coal that warmed 
himself and his family. Why will it be different now? What 
change has come in the law of human selfishness and greed? 
Wherein are the conditions different now than they were then? 
The conditions that we faced at that time were not theories 
or platitudes or free-trade dreams; they were living experi- 
ences, so recent that none have forgotten them. They were 
burned into our memories by the suffering and distress that 
we were forced to witness each day of the Wilson bill. With 
us it was not something to read about in some distant land 
and moralize over, but what we experienced every day at 
home. 

For weeks before the Wilson law went into effect it was ad- 
vertised that on that day British Columbia coal would be sold 
in Seattle. When that day came the coal was there. For the 
first and only time in the history of our State we enjoyed the 
luxury of giving our money to the foreigner for foreign coal 
mined by foreign labor. As long as memory shall last the 
people of my State will never forget what that luxury cost. 
One-third of our mines were closed, one-third of our miners 
were thrown out of employment, looking for work, and those 
that remained had their wages immediately reduced 15 per 
cent. We paid during that trying time of idleness and rags 
$1,422,000 in American money for foreign coal, every dollar’s 
worth of which could have been produced in our own State. 

The miners of my State lost $1,590,000 in wages. And did 
the foreigner reduce the price of coal? Not a single penny on 
a ton, Within three months he put the price back to the 
highest point and kept it there until the McKinley bill drove 
him from our markets. AN the benefits of the reduction of the 
tariff on coal went to the foreigner, All its poverty, its dis- 
tress, and its curses fell upon us. Such was the result of 
40-cent coal under the Wilson bill. In those never-to-be-for- 
gotten days a good meal could be bought for 5 cents in the city 
of Seattle, but there were 3,000 people in that city who did not 
have the nickel. Two thousand men in that city were kept 
from starving by the grudging hand of charity. Twenty-five 
hundred people were patrons of free-soup houses, the only 
flourishing industry left by Democratic free trade. Can any 
man tell me why these conditions will not curse us again if we 
have free coal? Will the result be different on this industry, 
with free coal, from what it was under a reduction to 40 cents 
per ton? I challenge any man who calls himself a Republican 


to answer that question. 


All taxation should be so levied that its burden may — borne by the people in 
equal proportion, to the end that wealth may contribute Its proper share to 
the support of the Government. ~ 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM E. TOU VELLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (II. R. 1438) to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. TOU VELLE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, aad could never have existed if labor had not first 


existed. 

Thus spoke Abraham Lincoln. When he uttered these words 
he did not intend to arouse animosities against capital. He sim- 
ply stated a great truth; he epitomized the relationship of 
capital and labor. 

Nearly half a century has passed since the days of the great 
Lincoln, and now we see corporations with unlimited capital 
controlling gigantic enterprises and in some cases controlling 
even labor which made it possible for them to be created. We 
find that under present conditions labor and capital are so 
closely linked together that you can not weaken one without 
materially injuring the other; they are the two great pillars 
that support our industrial and social systems. 

The nobility of labor has rarely been fully recognized and 
not always fully appreciated. For our examples we are com- 
pelled to go back to primitive social conditions, to the days when 
the Jews took a shepherd from his flock to set him upon a 
throne; to the time when Cincinnatus was summoned from the 
plow to rule a nation. In those days there were only men and 
women; class distinctions did not exist. As time went on social 
rank was born and class distinctions became marked; step by 
step the man of toil was pushed back farther and farther to 
give room to the man who lived not by the sweat of his brow 
but by the labor of others. An inevitable corollary to this was 
the gradual subordination of labor to the demands of power, 
as represented by wealth, political domination, or the chains 
of social rank. It was reserved for the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era to assign to labor that place in the social 
structure to which its dignity entitled it. 

The importance of the workingman as a factor in the up- 
building of the Nation, however, is not yet so generally ad- 
mitted as it ought to be. In many quarters labor is still looked 
upon as an adjunct rather than as the foundation of wealth. 
It is to-day, as it always has been, the creator of wealth, and 
it is the province of honest, equitable, and just legislation to 
accord labor economic rights and privileges equal to any that 
are legally enjoyed by capital. Chiefest among these rights is 
that of equal taxation. No scheme of taxation rests upon a 
proper basis that is not levied upon the rich and poor accord- 
ing to their ability to bear it. A very large part of the income 
of the Government is derived from a tariff levied upon imports, 
and as long as this method of taxation is continued, and it is 
now indorsed by both the great parties, free trade is impossible, 
and it is therefore useless to discuss it. 

THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 


Democrats believe that all taxation should be limited by the 
natural needs of the Government honestly and economically 
administered, and that it be so levied that its burdens may be 
borne by the people in equal proportion, to the end that wealth 
may contribute its proper share to the support of the Govern- 
ment. No system of taxation is properly devised that fails to 
accomplish this; and it is well to remember that at the root of 
nearly every great national convulsion in the world's history 
lies the despair of the people over oppressive taxation. The 
history of our own Nation may be said to be founded upon a 
revolt against a tax. 

In one of his speeches Senator Sherman said: 

A few years of further ence will convince the whole body of 
our people that a system of national taxes which rests the whole burden 
of taxation upon consumption and not one cent on property and income 
is intrinsically unjust. ile the expenses of national government are 
largely cau: by the protection of property: it is but right to cause 
property to contribute to its payment. It will not do to say that each 
person consumes in proportion to his means. That is not true. Every- 
one must see that the consumption of the rich does not bear the same 
relation to the consumption of the poor as the income of the rich does 
to the wages of the poor. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, these words can not possibly be misunder- 
stood. If they mean anything at all, they mean that relatively 
the wage-earners contribute more than the rich to the support 
of the Government. And in the mere statement of this fact 
lies the condemnation of the present and the proposed tariff. If 
direct taxes were levied for the support of the Government, Con- 
gress would not dare to establish a lower rate for the rich and 
a higher rate for the poor. Imagine a state legislature authoriz- 
ing the levying of taxes on real and personal property in such 
unequal fashion. It would be proclaimed throughout the State 
as an outrage, and the law would be repealed. The reason why 
the people do not cry out in condemnation of the tariff tax is 
that they do not realize how much they pay; the iron hand of 
heavy taxation is upon them, but it is hidden by the velvet glove 
of indirectness. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that from the formation of our Gov- 
ernment it has raised revenue by indirect taxation; the tariff 
has always played an important part in our fiscal affairs. But 
at no time in the history of the Nation has its burdens been as 
heavy as in the last half century. The exigencies caused by the 
war between the States called for large revenues, and out of 
this necessity was born the ultraprotective tariff with which 
our people are now oppressed. This condition should not con- 
tinue, and to correct the injustice of this burden of taxation the 
following remedies have been proposed: 

REMEDIES. 


The tariff should be levied heaviest upon luxuries, or those 
articles used by the rich, and lightest on those used by the com- 
mon people. Many of the necessaries of life and all those trust- 
controlled articles which are sold in foreign countries cheaper 
than at home should be placed on the free list. 

An inheritance tax should be levied. 

An income tax should be levied. 
cratic side.] 


[Applause on the Demo- 


THE FREE LIST. 


Boots and shoes, coal, tea, coffee, sugar, lumber, and many 
other articles that are classed as necessities should be placed 
on the free list. The Dingley law taxes boots and shoes 25 
per cent ad valorem; the Payne bill reduced this to 15 per cent, 
but a tax of any kind is absolutely unnecessary. We exported 
last year $10,031,227 worth of boots and shoes and did not 
import any. 

We exported in 1908 nearly $37,000,000 worth of coal and 
imported about $5,000,000 worth. There is no reason why our 
people should not purchase coal mined in the United States as 
cheap as the foreigner, and the duty should be remoyed so as to 
permit us to have the very cheapest heat. This will be a great 
blessing to millions of our people. 

We have heard a great deal, Mr. Chairman, in the course of 
this debate on the subject of lumber. Lumber should be on the 
free list. A duty on lumber not only keeps a burden on the 
builders of American homes, but it also plays into the hands of 
the men who own or haye leased millions of acres of forest 
land and exploit it without the least regard for the welfare of 
the people. Eighty per cent of the timber now standing in this 


country, and which amounts to about 400,000,000,000 feet, is. 


now owned by a few corporations and individuals. 

Most of it was purchased ten or fifteen years ago at from 50 
cents to $1 an acre; the stumpage alone is now worth from 
$7.50 to $20 an acre, and much of the land is worth from $5 
to $10 an acre after the timber has been removed. It is con- 
ceded that the high grade of lumber, which is used only by the 
rich, has a world-wide market and fears no competition. It is 
the cheap grade of lumber, that used by the common people, 
which will be affected by this duty; and so long as it is the 
policy of the United States to encourage its citizens in the build- 
ing of homés, this cheap grade of lumber should come to them 
free of all tax. : 

Under the Dingley law tea came in free, but the Payne bill 
levies a tax on it of 8 cents a pound. Coffee is free now, but 
this bill, while leaving it on the free list, proposes a counter- 
yailing duty, which is certain to become a tax. We imported 
last year 90,930,621 pounds of tea, which, under the Payne bill, 
would be required to pay over $7,000,000. We imported $71,807,- 
994 worth of coffee, which, under the effect of the countervailing 
duty, will be increased in price about $8,000,000. 

The Payne bill increases the duty on stockings yalued at not 
more than $1 per dozen pairs from 68.39 per cent ad valorem 
to 89.75 per cent, but stockings valued at more than $5 per 
dozen, which includes those elegant silk stockings that the rich 
alone can afford to buy, remain at 55 per cent. 

You will also observe that the cheaper grade of gloves pay 
a higher rate of duty than the more expensive ones, Diamonds 
and pearls pay a duty of only 10 per cent. Upon examination 
of the entire bill you will find that the rates on the ordinary 


necessaries of life are so high as to make the price of living 
too great, and which, in the interest of the people, should be 
materially reduced. 

THE INHERITANCE ‘TAX. 

One of the rémedies I have pointed out as calculated to 
equalize the burden of taxation is an inheritance tax, which, I 
am glad to say, this bill provides for. There is no question as 
to the legality of such a measure, for the right to transmit 
property is a legal right, not an inherent one. The chief objec- 
tion that has been raised to such a tax is found in the fact 
that 36 of the States are now raising a part of their revenue 
from this source, and if the Federal Government were to 
exercise this power it would impose, in many States, a double 
tax. The States, however, can easily raise their taxes in some 
other wax. 

Enormous sums are realized from this source by the govern- 
ments of Europe. In Great Britain the inheritance tax is $8 
on eyery $100, $80 on every $1,000, $800 on every $10,000, $8,000 
on every $100,000, $80,000 on every million. The London News 
says that, “generally speaking, the average totals ranged be- 
tween eleven and fourteen million pounds sterling ($55,000,000 
to $70,000,000) every year.” Canada, Australia, and New Zen- 
land have followed the mother country’s example, and inherit- 
ance taxes are among the chief sources of revenue in those 
progressive commonwealths. Germany has an inheritance tax 
ranging from 4 to 10 per cent. The majority of the countries of 
Europe derive a considerable part of their revenues from inher- 
itunce taxation, 

THE INCOME TAX. 


Another most effective way to equalize tax burdens is the 
income tax. Under the income-tax law of 1862 there was col- 
lected on incomes the sum of $346,967,388; on legacies, $8,893,- 
969, and by the succession tax, $5,911,678. When we consider 
how great has been the increase in wealth, and especially in the 
wealth that is counted by millions, from 1862 to this day, it 
will not be difficult to figure out a great increase of revenue to 
the Government from this source—an increase that would go far 
toward equalizing the burdens of the present system. It is the 
most equitable of all taxes, because it falls upon those who are 
best able to contribute to the support of the Government. It 
forms the basis of the system of taxation of nearly every 
European nation. In 1907 Great Britain derived from her in- 
come tax a total of about $159,000,000 ; Germany, France, Italy, 
and Austria, in fact nearly all European countries draw a 
large portion of the government revenue from the tax paid upon 
incomes. The chief aim to be kept in view is the distribution 
of the burden of taxation equitably among all the people, and to 
this end there is no agency that works less hardship than the 
income tax. It takes a part of the burden from the humble 
home of the widow and orphan and places it on the income of 
the millionaire. 

We have $110,000,000,000 of wealth and only about $30,000,000,- 
000 is paying any tax to support the Government. An income 
tax would reach much of this untaxed wealth, and I regret that 
this bill does not provide for it. If again declared unconstitu- 
tional, I believe the demand for this relief is so just that the 
people would gladiy make the necessary change in the Consti- 
tution. 

THE TARIFF AND LABOR. 

Many of our factories can now produce their commodities 
cheaper than the same articles can be produced in foreign 
countries, but this is not the universal rule. We do not want 
to close a single legitimate factory. When necessary, the dif- 
ference between the price of labor at home and abroad can be 
equalized by the tariff. This will enable the factories to main- 
tain a proper standard of prices for labor. In ascertaining the 
difference between the wages paid home and foreign labor the 
output of the factories should be given due consideration. It is 
true that the laboring man in the United States receives higher 
wages per day than in any other country, but because of the 
output he earns more than the laborer of any other country. 
He brings to his work a higher order of intelligence and skill. 
He is more energetic and is constantly inventing labor-saving 
machinery whereby the output is largely inéreased, and while 
he receives more per day, if the output is considered he is in 
many cases the poorest paid laborer. 

But the Payne bill and all other protective-tariff laws give no 
direct benefit to labor. None of them ever put it within the 
power of the laborer to fix the price of his hire. This bill, like 
all of its kind, leaves it to the honor and integrity of the manu- 
facturer to pay his employees, by increased wages, thelr propor- 
tionate share of what a protective tariff enables him to arbi- 
trarily add to the price of his product. Unless the manufacturer 
does this, he violates the sacred trust reposed in him by the 
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Government, and, under the cloak of protection, commits an 
offense against humanity—enriches himself at the expense of 
the men who toil. 

A private monopoly is indefensible, and when it is assisted 
by law through a high protective tariff it is a crime against 
the people. Such organizations exert a baneful influence upon 
legislation. They destroy competition by controlling the price 
of the raw material, as well as that of the finished product. 
They not only control the home market, but when there is no 
dumping laws in their way, sell their products cheaper abroad 
than at home. They absolutely control the price of labor, for 
the laborer must work for them at their price or quit that line 
of work, for there is no competitor to whom he may sell his 
labor. It was for many years claimed that a tariff was levied 
to protect workingmen against the pauper labor of foreign 
countries. What rate would be necessary to protect our wage- 
earners against Chinese labor? Did it not require immigration 
restrictions of the most drastic order to bring this protection 
about? The present system keeps out the manufactured article 
produced by pauper labor abroad, but admits pauper labor 
itself to compete with our wage-earners, thus compelling our 
wage-earners to sell their labor in competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe in a free market and purchase what they need 
in a high protected market. Our doors are open to any country 
in the world except China. We have always welcomed to our 
shores any immigrant who came here desiring to make this 
country his home, who is in sympathy with our laws and cus- 
toms, who desires to become a citizen and to bear the burdens 
of citizenship; but we have no use for that other element who 
come here only to remain a short time, who do not understand 
or appreciate our laws or customs, who take the places of our 
home workmen, who work for wages that would not support an 
American laborer, and who in a few years return to their native 
land, taking the money they have hoarded with them. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

THE TARIFF AND THE FARM, 


Our national statutes during the last fifty years have not 
been burdened with laws especially devised for the benefit of 
the farmers. Those books hold hundreds of laws for the manu- 
facturers, other hundreds for shippers, and a considerable num- 
ber for commercial men, but very few for the benefit of the 
agriculturist. A statute is passed now and then for an agri- 
cultural college, but its curriculum is so prepared that other 
classes reap the principal benefit. A yearly appropriation, in- 
significant in comparison. with others, is made to support the 
Department of Agriculture, but little is done outside of this 
that is of much substantial benefit to the farmers. 

For them no great tariff schedules are drawn; for them no 
great mass of protective legislation is called into existence; and 
for them no laws conferring special privileges and granting 
special favors are constructed and passed. 

Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, in his report 
for 1907, said that the American farmers added a new wealth to 
the country during that year of $7,412,000,000. The day’s work 
of American farmers is a marvelous thing. Counting three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to the year, the farmers of the United 
States added $20,000,000 a day to the Nation’s wealth in 1907. 
Counting ten hours to the day and three hundred and sixty-five 
days to the year, every hour brought forth out of nothing a 
new wealth of approximately $2,000,000. Counting three hun- 
dred and ten days to the year, the farmers sent $24,000,000 a 
day into our great storehouse of wealth, which, on an eight-hour 
schedule, would be $3,000,000 an hour. 

There could be no cloth mills without the farmer’s cotton and 
wool; no sugar refineries without beets and sugar-cane planta- 
tions; no flour mills without wheat fields; and no great beef 
and pork packing industries without the farmer’s hogs, cattle, 
and sheep. The real business of the country is not on Wall 
street, but on the farms of the country, which turn out from 
$20,000,000 to $24,000,000 worth of additional wealth every day. 

One of our American statesmen has said: 

The brain-working farmer is the man behind all prosperity. This 
is the great fact of recent American history. It is he who the 
bills in the national structure in the whirlwind hour of ic. An 1907, 
while banks were tumbling, the farmer was Pe he gathering in a crop 
that was worth three times all the bank capital the Uni States ; 
and since 1902 he and his soil have produ as much wealth as would 
support the United States at its present rate of living for fifty years. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last report, pays the 
farmer this further merited compliment: 


to pa 
United States by foreigners. 


credit to 
expatriated Americans; it is 


s mer who has sent 
he who has provided the immigrants with 


millions to send every year to the loved ones in the old countries; and 


if there is still any credit to AARONO of, the farmer has provided the 
American traveler in foreign countries with his pocket money. 

It would be idle to say that, in the creation of a wealth like 
this, farmers have not been prosperous. They have pros- 
pered, and are now prospering. The credit, however, for this 
prosperity is not due to legislation, but rests entirely upon the 
unaided exertions of the farmers themselves. And that pros- 
perity would have been greater but for the burdens cast upon 
them by the ill-timed legislation devised for the protection of 
other classes. 

The farmer has no indictment to make against natural laws, 
nor against his broad and fertile fields, nor against the markets 
of the world which have been taking the surplus of his farm—he 
pays inland transportation, also transportation over 3,000 miles 
of water to meet in open market farm products raised by the 
poorest paid labor on earth—but he does indict the lawmaking 
power for that class of legislation which takes from his pocket, 
arbitrarily and unnecessarily, from 10 to 20 per cent of his 
own earnings—earnings that of right belong to him—to trans- 
fer them to the pockets of another class on the false ground 
that that industry can not exist without such assistance, and 
that he must make the contribution. It has been proven con- 
clusively that our manufacturers, especially those composing 
the agricultural-implement trust, have sold their products to 
foreigners cheaper than they sold them to the farmers of the 
United States. 


REMOVE THE TARIFF ON AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


There appears to me to be no valid reason for a tariff tax on 
the importation of agricultural machinery. Under the present 
law the tariff rate on plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, 
reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins is 20 per cent 
ad valorem. The Payne bill reduces the rate to 15 per cent. 
They should be placed on the free list. To put them on the 
free list would not injure the Government’s revenue, as is 
clearly shown by the following presentation of our imports for 
several years. 

Our entire import of implements, as shown by Evans in his 
work prepared for the Ways and Means Committee, for the 
years named, together with the duties paid, was as follows: 


Year. 


Value. 


Duties. 


The duties in no year have amounted to $5,000, and it would 
not injure the Government to abolish them entirely. 

There are 648 establishments engaged in the implement busi- 
ness, with an output of $112,000,000 in 1905, the latest census 
return on manufacturing. These establishments exported in 
1907 as follows: 


Mowers, reapers, and parts thereof__ - $15, 078, 231 
Plows, cultivators, and parts thereof_ — 3, 492, 073 
All other - 8. 366, 182 
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Our exportations were a little more than one-fourth of our 
entire production. During the last five years the average yearly 
exportation has been more than $23,000,000. 

And these implements have gone into all parts of the globe, 
in competition with all the world, and at less prices than they 
are sold at home. Russia bought $4,000,000 worth of harvesters 
and reapers; France, $3,000,000; Germany, almost $2,000,000; 
and all other countries, $6,000,000. Our plows and cultivators 
have gone to Argentina, Canada, British South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand; while $8,000,000 of other implements 
have gone all over the globe. These exportations show that our 
manufacturers have no fear of competition from abroad and 
prove that the only excuse for retaining a tariff on farm imple- 
ments is to enable the trust to enhance the price at home. 

That they have no use for the tariff is proven by the testi- 
mony of H. B. Miles, of Racine, Wis., in the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee. He testified that he was an em- 
ployer paying out a half million dollars in the manufacture of 
farm implements, except harvesters, and that he was also a 
producer of farm wagons and carriages. He asserted that 
should the steel schedules be cut, the tariff rate on implements 
could be entirely removed, and that the home product could be 
sold at 20 per cent less and still make fair profits. 

Despite these statements the Payne bill simply reduced the 
rate on agricultural implements to 15 per cent, with slight re- 
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ductions on steel and iron. This means that the farmers must 
continue to pay the exorbitant prices demanded by the imple- 
ment trust and thereby surrender an unjustifiable part of their 
earnings for years to come. The net profits of the implement 
trust—the International Harvester Company—for 1908 were 
$8,885,682, as against $8,080,457 in 1907, an increase of $805,226. 
Why, sir, the International Harvester Company practically con- 
trols the world’s market for agricultural machinery. There is 
one thing that can be said for it—it is impartial in its robbery; 
it seeks its victims as gladly abroad as it does in this country. 
It has just established a large plant in France to compete with 
the native manufacturers, because France puts a prohibitive 
tariff on this particular product. It is time that the American 
farmers should be relieved from the unjust burden of taxation 
cast upon them by and through the operation of a tariff tax on 
agricultural implements for the sole benefit of the implement 
trust. [Loud applause.] 

The farmer uses over 60 per cent of all the wire manufactured 
in this country in his fencing and wire for baling hay. The 
wire used for baling hay bears a duty of about $25 per ton. 
The galvanized wire used by him in constructing fences is taxed 
$45, $50, and $55 per ton. An examination of this bill will show 
that nearly every article purchased by the farmer goes to him 
burdened by an enormous tax. 

The farmers have received fewer legal advantages than any 
of the other classes, and as a result the urban classes have 
absorbed the greater part of the national wealth, while the 
farmers have been forced to take the smaller part. The census 
of 1900 furnishes the following comparison between the urban 
and rural classes for fifty years: 


Percentage of 
total. 


National wealth. 


The national wealth from 1850 to 1900 grew from 
$7,000,000,060 to $94,000,000,000, of which the farmers of 1850 
owned more than one-half and in 1900 but little over one-fifth. 
In 1900 the farmers formed more than one-third of all the 
workers, and under normal conditions should have owned approx- 
imately $31,400,006,000, instead of $20,514,000,000. 

In 1850 the rural class had 55 per cent of all the wealth of 
the country. From 1850 to 1860 rural wealth doubled under 
low tariff, a thing which has happened in no ten years of high 
tariff. Manufacturing wealth doubled in every decade from 
1850 to 1880; gained 50 per cent from 1880 to 1890 and 50 per 
cent from 1890 to 1900. It took agricultural wealth thirty 
years under high tariff to double, while from 1890 to 1900 it in- 
creased but 23 per cent. Starting equal in 1850 the farmers 
owned more than one-half the country; after fifty years their 
holdings haye dwindled to about one-fifth. The millions that 
haye been taken from them are not to be found in the pockets 
of their fellow-workmen, but have been transferred to the 
pockets of the manufacturers and trusts—to create the pluto- 
cratic class that now dominates the country. About $17,600,006 
per annum are needlessly and unrighteously taken from the 
pockets of the farmers and transferred to the treasuries of the 
iron, steel, and implement trusts alone. 

So ingenious have our tariff laws been framed that the 
farmer, like the laboring man, has the price of his great com- 
modities, corn, wheat, oats, cotton, and so forth, fixed in the 
open market in competition with the pauper labor of the world, 
but purchases his supplies in a protected market, where prices 
are fixed and determined by tariff-protected corporations and 
trusts. 

The farmers expected a great relief from tariff tax by and 
through this tariff revision, and they had a right to demand 
fairer consideration than they have received. Their work is 
the basis of nearly all the prosperity the country has ever had; 
despite bad laws the farmers have saved the country from their 
effects; despite panics the farmers have brought honor and 
safety out of threatened and real disasters and have enabled 
the United States to march on to a position of unexampled 
power and glory. The country is great because the farming 
class does its duty, fearlessly, courageously, and disinterestedly, 
and these burdens ought to.be lifted from their shoulders not as 
a special privilege, but as a matter of right. [Applause.] 
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The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. OTTO G. FOELKER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 3, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1458) to provide 
revenue, erue duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes— 


Mr. FOELKER said: 

Mr. CHAInMAN: Considering the stupendous task of preparing 
the so-called Payne tariff bill,“ now before the House, it is not 
at all surprising that a number of mistakes have crept into this 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have spent many a day and night for months in listening 
to the statement of witnesses and reading the various briefs sub- 
mitted to them by tbose who are affected by this bill. There 
never was a bill presented to any legislative body, and especially ` 
none to Congress, with which each Representative was satisfied 
as to each and all of its provisions. In fact, there never was 
anything that could not have been improved upon, whether 
created by the mind or hand of man. 

I will not, however, take the floor for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the bill as a general proposition. I am going to confine my- 
self to the schedules which relate to tea, coffee, and other 
necessaries of life only, because since the beginning of the 
present session I have received word from several thousand 
people from my district protesting against any tax on tea or 
coffee and against the increase of any tax on some of the neces- 
saries of life, and particularly on hosiery and gloves. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last campaign a general understand- 
ing went broadcast that the Republican party was going to 
revise the tariff downward; and the people, believing this to be 
so, not only elected Mr. William H. Taft as President of the 
United States, but also a Republican Congress, with a safe work- 
ing majority. Prior to the election Mr. Taft, in one of his cam- 
paign speeches, said that the Republican platform in declaring 
for the revision meant that where the tariff was too high they. 
certainly ought to revise it downward and where it did not pro- 
vide sufficient protection it should be revised upward. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that either the Republican party in its 
platform or the President ever meant that there should be a 
tax upon tea and coffee or that there should be an increase on 
some of the other necessities of the poor. For such a tax would 
surely not be a duty for protection, and a duty for revenue should 
never be levied upon the actual necessities of the poor, but upon 
the luxuries of the rich. The burdens of the poor ought to be 
lightened rather than increased. Therefore in compliance with 
the wishes of the people that I represent, I am opposed to any 
tax on tea or coffee and also against the proposed increase on 
the cheaper kinds of gloves, as well as on hosiery, which already 
pay a tax of nearly $4,000,000 to the Government. [Loud ap- 
plause.] 

TEA AND COFFEE. E, 

It is universally known that coffee in this country has become 
one of the staffs of life, and the poor man especially looks to 
his bread, tea, and coffee as the foundation, if not the sub- 
stance, of his meals, and to force him to pay 25 per cent more 
for his necessities would certainly be an unjust tax. The only 
luxury that comes to many a poor Man or woman is his or her 
cup of coffee in the morning. 

During the past fifty years, whenever tariff legislation was 
enacted it has always been the custom to tax the luxuries 
rather than the necessities of life, for prior to the enactment 
of the tariff law of 1832 tea was taxed. In 1846 Congress very 
wisely placed tea on the free list, on condition, however, that it 
was imported in American vessels, and so forth. Under the 
tariff act of 1857 tea was again left on the free list. In 1861, 
however, both tea and coffee were taxed, and only because of 
the civil war, when it was absolutely necessary for the Govern- 
ment to raise additional revenue. Later on, in 1872, tea and 
coffee were again placed on the free list, where they have been 
ever since. : 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that coffee is on the free Hst 
Yes, that is so, but paragraph 553 provides: 

That if any country, province, or colony shall impose an export duty. 
or other export tax or charge of any kind whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, upon coffee exported into the United States, a duty equal to 


such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and paid 
thereon. 
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Brazil last year shipped to the United States something like 
776,000,000 pounds of coffee, almost three-fourths of all the 
coffee consumed in this country. The Brazilian Government 
has an export tax on coffee of nearly 3 cents per pound. There- 


fore, to my mind, this countervailing duty on coffee is not good 


and sound legislation, and is especially not in favor of the poor 
man, for it simply means doubling the tax and making him 
pay an import tax equal to the export tax that the producing 
country imposes. I am, therefore, in favor of striking out the 
proposed proviso which calls for a countervailing duty on coffee, 
as well as the provision in section 3 providing for an additional 
ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on the conditions named in the 
bill. Coffee ought to be placed on the free list without any con- 
ditions whatsoever. Tea ought to remain on the free list, where 
it is to-day under the Dingley law. The proposed revenue from 
the tax on tea, it is true, would bring at the rate of 8 cents per 
pound in the neighborhood of $9,000,000 per year to the Goy- 
ernment, but I believe that it can and certainly ought to be 
made up in some other way. 


COTTON HOSIERY. 


It ts evident from reading the cotton-goods schedule that the 
Ways and Means Committee made a serious mistake in the 
drafting of that schedule, for it provides an increase of fully 
20 per cent on the common grades of hosiery, such as the stock- 
ings purchased by the average workingman for his family, 
while, on the other hand, I find that the silk stockings worn, as 
a rule, by those who can well afford to pay for them is left 
entirely alone. The only reason given by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee for this enormous increase on the 
hosiery of the poor is contained in his remarks on the floor of 
this House on this bill on March 22, when he said: 


STOCKINGS. 


Then there is an increase of duty on stockings that are shaped on a 
machine to the conformation of the foot. We did it after hearing a 
good deal of evidence and after carefully considering it, and came to 

e conclusion that if we wished to continue the manufacture of our 
own ladies’ hose we must give an additional protection to our manu- 
facturers. So we iner this duty. I understand the ladies are 
forming an organization. I hope no Member of the House will be in- 
timidated by any such organization. I hope they will be able to make 
their peace at home and abroad when this question is under discussion. 
I am sure they will, if they will carefully study the evidence and pre- 
sent the arguments from the facts presented to the committee. 


In opposition to the remarks of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that additional protection was necessary in 
order that ladies’ hosiery might continue to be manufactured 
in this country, I desire to read to the members of this com- 
mittee a letter from one F. B. Shipley, who is chairman of 
a publicity committee, and also a statement of the New Eng- 
land Dry Goods Association, adopted by it on March 16 last, 
295 members of this association being present. Before doing so, 
however, and in justice to myself, I wish to say that I am a pro- 
tectionist and am a firm believer in the American doctrine of 
protection to the American industries as well as American labor. 

I will now read Mr. Shipley’s letter: 


Hon. Orro G. FOELKER, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: The undersigned, a committee representing 70 wholesale 
dry goods houses, respectfully ask your attention to the inclosed press 
3215 ngs. showing that the effect of the “ joker” pe phs, 318 and 
321, of the cotton-goods schedule of the Payne tariff bill would greatly 
raise duties, and frequently double them, and more. 

As the provisions are technical it is certain that the gentlemen who 
drafted the bill did not realize that these provisions were prohibitive. 
tie ns ore committee of experts is at your disposal to demonstrate 

s raise. 

Cotton-goods statistics show that American mills do not need any 
protection on the they are equipped to produce. In neutral 
markets they have so well been able to compete that their exports have 
8 grown, and in 1906 equaled 8 

he average dividends of the principal Fall River mills affected were, 
in 1907, a panin year, 254 per cent; in New Bedford, 25.2 per cent. A 
prominent illustration is the Dartmouth Manufacturing Company, which 
paid 66 per cent last year, and on February 24 last an extra dividend 
of 100 per cent. This mill makes precisely the class of goods which 
these paragraphs are designed to prohibit. All of these dividends are 
in addition to enormous salaries paid to officers. 

American mills do not sell their product on an ordinary profit basis, 
but adroitly fix their prices just below those at which similar goods can 
be imported. 

The net result of these pa phs, if germen to become law, will 
be to greatly reduce revenues by rohibi g importation; to permit a 
few New England mills to caper pe ate prices at will and to repeat their 
action of 1907, when they arbitrarily raised prices more than 50 per 
cent, although there was no correspon increase in cost of produc- 
tion. It will drive many importing houses out of business and work a 
hardship on 28,000 American retail merchants and add an additional 
burden to the whole American people by increasing the cost of a primary 
necessity of life. 

No question of politics is involved. The whole people are united in 
the conviction that the tariff should be reduced rather than raised. 

President Taft said, on December 16 last: “I believe that the way 
to stamp out trusts and monopolies is to avoid excessive rates, whi 
tempt monopolies.” 


An average tariff of 20 per cent on cotton fabrics is ample to protect 
American manufacturers from any possible difference in cost of produc- 


tion, and its only effect would be to compel them to run their mills on 
a fair capitalization and charge reasonable profits. 
Respectfully submitted. 
F. B. SHIPLEY, 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 
49 LEONARD STREET. 


I will now take up and read the statement of the New Eng- 
land Dry Goods Association : 
A PROTEST AGAINST THE PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE TARIFF ON HOSIERY. 


The New England Dry Goods Association is a representative body of 
business men—over 500 in number—engaged in selling dry goods in 
retail and wholesale stores throughout New England. In every com- 
munity a dry goods store is well known, and the dealer in serving a 
large clientage feels the pulse of the trade and learns the temper of 
the customers regarding the goods they buy. This experience enables 
them to know positively whether or not the public are satisfied with 
the goods and with the prices they have to pay. 

The tariff has a most important influence both on the nature of the 
goods and their prices, and is therefore a matter of vital interest both 
to us as dealers and to our customers. 

We believe that our experience enables us to form not only an in- 
telligent opinion on that portion of the tariff relating to the merchan- 
dise we sal, but an unselfish one, as well, for the following reason: 
We are essentially distributers of goods either in a retail or wholesale 
capacity, and ze a profit on the merchandise, whatever the price, 
whether it is increased or diminished by a greater or lesser tariff. 

We believe that, in general, the Dingley tariff now in force is high 
enough to afford ample protection to manufacturers and a generous 
scale of wages to their employees; that any further increase in the 
rates would, first, exclude or greatly lessen the importation of mer- 
chandise that is now coming from abroad; second, the exclusion of such 
goods would deprive customers of merchandise they want, would force 
them to take inferior American substitutes which they do not want, 
would deprive the Government of necessary revenue, would eliminate 
competition with the foreigner which is beneficial to the American 
manufacturer; third, the importation of a fair amount of superior 
foreign and they would not be imported unless they were su- 
perior at the eae a constant object lesson to the less experi- 

merican manufacturer. 
9 preemies of imported goods has been a great stimulus and is, in 
a la measure, responsible for the vast improvement in domestic 
manufactures. To eliminate or lessen this beneficial influence would 
be a detriment to the manufacturers themselyes and would increase 
the cost of living for the masses, which is quite high enough to-day. 
It would tend to create a monopoly in some branches of manufac- 
turing, bringi in its train all the baneful abuses characteristic of 
monopolies, which are too numerous to mention. This tendency to- 
ward monopoly is well manifested by the petition of certain groups 
of manufacturers, who, though their industry is amply protected by 
the present tariff, are asking for a still higher schedule, and whose 
action in so doing springs either from greed or fear that the existing 
rate may be lowe unless they ask for an increase. The manufac- 
turers of hosiery and gloves may be taken to illustrate the above 
contention. 
HOSIERY. 

Some manufacturers of fashioned hosiery have petitioned for a 
general increase of 20 per cent over the present schedule. On page 4750 
of the Tarif Hearings they state as follows: “A careful census of 
the hosiery mills of this country shows the desperate condition of this 
craft; almost without exception, a week not exceeding four days is 
prevailing, and in many cases three days a week is the true state of 
affairs. ou, therefore, can readily understand the serious neces- 
sities of the industry, due entirely to the low cost of labor and mate- 
rials in Germany, e keenest competitor for American cotton-hosiery 
trade.” 

This statement is positively at variance with the fact, as the major- 
ity of hosiery mills throughout New England, and, indeed, the great 
majority of well-known hosiery mills of the country, are working full 
time and with a full complement of help. Every industry has been 
affected by the recent depression, but to ascribe dullness in the hosiery 
trade to insufficient protection is an evidence either of an attempt to 
deceive, 1 taking advantage of a temporary calamity to prove a gen- 
eral condition, or it is a manifestation of inexcusable weakness that 
rey Be! the contempt and opposition of every fair-minded citizen in 
the . 

Although the Dingley tariff to-day gives the American manufac- 
turers an advantage of about 65 per cent over the foreigner, yet their 
committee asks for an increase of between 15 and 20 per cent more, 
and justifies their position by making various assertions regarding 
this higher 20 per cent rate to give them the profit to which they are 
entitled. In other words, they want Congress to enable them to tax 
the American people 20 per cent for their hosiery to equalize the differ- 
ential between the cost of manufacturing abroad and the cost of manu- 
facturing in this country, or else they must “reduce wages,” to use 
their own words. Can they explain why, in the face of such condi- 
tions, the production of hosiery in the United States between 1900 and 
1905 increased 60 r cent, according to the official report of the 

vernment Census Bulletin 74. . The amount of men’s half hose manu- 
actured in 1900 was $11,031,244. In five years this increased 58 

r cent, to $17,438,914. Ladies“, children’s, and infants’ hosiery in 

900 amounted to $16,205,572. In 1905, to $26,152,043, showing an 
increase of 61 per cent. In the words of Mr. Edward Stanwood, the 

overnment expert, “the product reached the prodigious number of 


30,232,756 in 1905.” 
Do such res as these substantiate the assertion that the hosiery 
business is in a desperate condition? Does it seem plausible that 


an industry would thrive and increase at such a rate unless it is 
profitable to those engaged in it? Unfortunately the census can fur- 
nish no later figures than 1905, but were the report of the banner 
years 1906 and 1907 available, when no manufacturer in the country 
could meet the demands made upon him, we are confident that the 

res would prove even more conclusively the marvelous growth 
of this already highly 1 industry and the futility of askin 
more Sra from the American people in the shape of an extra tax of 2 

r cen 

P ow have the sopor is of hosiery increased during this period from 
1900 while the country was increasing in population In 1890 the im- 
ports of foreign hosiery from Germany, which constitutes practically 
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95 per cent of all that is shi to this country, amounted to $6,604,- 
12 , $4,01 etre $6,845,570. : 


835; in 1900, $4,016,435; in y x 

These figures are from the official consular report. During twenty 
years there has been scarcely any increase in the amount of hosiery im- 
ported, while the growth of the domestic output has advanced at the 
rate of over 60 per cent. According to the government census, the per- 
centage of foreign hosiery used in America amounted to 5.4 per cent of 
the total hosiery sold, and in 1905 it had decreased to 5.1 per cent. 

— 5 8 the 5 . pend — nity re 
garding the wages must pay their operatives. e prosper: 0 
their industry and the little competition they get from abroad, as shown 
by Bence we cited, proves their capacity to pay good wages and derive 
a f: profit themselyes. It may be safely left tọ the trades unions to 
secure good wages for the operatives, as they are not at all backward 
in this respect. We believe that if a census were taken of the hosiery 
mills that a large number, in fact, the majority, are entirely satisfied 
with the present tariff and that the petition now before the Ways and 
Means Committee is the work of a few who are specially interested. 

The * government figures prove that the American manufacturers 
are getting control of the entire domestic hosiery market, and the rapid- 
ity of their growth constitutes indisputable evidence that the tariff 
achich favors them is more than ample. 

We notice a very marked increase in the amount of domestic-fash- 
foned hosiery used which is particularly in competition with German 

oods. The improvement in the American product is in a large part 

ue to this very competition, which is both stimulating and instructive. 
It is a satisfaction to us to know that for the past eighteen years while 
the output of American manufacturers has inc from $19,162,206 
to over $50,000,000, as estimated by the manufacturers themselves, the 
importation of foreign 7 5 85 has varied but little from year to year 
and scarcely increased at all. Speaking for ourselves and our cus- 
tomers, vo ars positively opposed to any further advance in the tariff 
rates on ery. 

The ition of the dry gon merchants of New England can be 
summed up in the words of President Taft when he said in New York, 
December 16, 1908, “I believe the way to stamp out trusts and mono 
olles is to avoid excessive rates which would tempt monopolies. Fe 
would be better to have no revision at all unless we are going honestly 
and favorably to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party,” 
We understand that revision to mean reduction of rates and not in- 
creases. We want the tariff treated as a great public measure and not 
sacrificed to greedy private interests. We earnestly solicit Congress to 
heed our requests, made, as they are, in a spirit of justice for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the community at large. 

Respectfully, 
Tun New ENGLAND Dry GOODS ASSOCIATION. 

P. 8.—This petition was nig et by a representative tariff committee 
and read at a meeting of the association on March 16, when 295 mem- 
bers were present. It was unanimously adopted. 

J. C. B. SMITH, President, 
55 Bedford street, Boston, Mass. 


GLOVES. 


I can not see any sane reason for increasing the tax on the 
glove worn by the poor women. 

Since the beginning of this session I have heard a great deal 
about gloves, and as a result made it my business to see what it 
was all about. To my surprise I found that out of 90 or more 
different kinds of gloves the duty was raised on all but 11 kinds. 
If the members of this committee will give me their attention 
for a minute I will read some of the changes in this particular 
paragraph. Gloves that are valued at $3.01 a dozen and upon 
which there is now a duty of 58.13 per cent have been increased 
to 132.86 per cent; those that were or are now sold at $3.89 per 
dozen and upon which there is now a duty of 55.28 per cent 
will hereafter pay 113.12 per cent; those that are now sold at 
$4.42 per dozen and upon which there is now a tax of 56.60 
will hereafter pay 90.56 per cent; those that are now sold 
for $10.50 a dozen and on which there is at present a tax of 
42.85 will hereafter pay 51.42 per cent; and those that are 
now sold for $16.36 per dozen and upon which there is now 
a tax of 31.48 per cent will hereafter pay 35.44 per cent. In 
other words, the tax on the glove worn by the poor women is 
raised from 58 to 138 per cent, while the glove worn by her rich 
sister is Increased from 84 to only 108 per cent. Again the poor 
women practically pays just one-half as much again as the 
women of wealth, who could well afford to pay an increase. 

There does not seem to be any justification on the part of the 
manufacturers for this outrageous increase unless they want to 
exclude foreign gloves entirely. It is a well-known fact that 
there is a certain kind of glove that can never be made in this 
country on account of the hand work required. The sewing 
and finishing is of the finest nature, being done in families and 
in convents by expert help who have made this kind of work a 
life study. We manufacture now 75 per cent of all the gloves 
worn in this country, as is shown by the last census figures of 
1905, the domestic product being $17,740,385, as against importa- 
tions amounting to only $4,899,793. 

I am, therefore, against the imposition of such a heavy bur- 
den on the American women; and besides, if this proposed tax 
were to remain, it would seem as if the gloves worn by women 
were a luxury. I believe that gloves are as much necessary as 
such wearing apparel as hats or cloaks. This proposed tax is 
prohibitive, and the result would simply add one more direet tax 
upon the American people and enable the manufacturers, aided 
by the Government, to monopolize the glove market and enrich 
themselves at the expense of the people, 


Mr. Chairman, if the opportunity is given me, I shall certainly 
offer amendments to this bill which will increase the duty on 
such articles as automobiles, diamonds, precious stones, pearls, 
champagne and other imported beverages, upon some of which 
there is no increase and upon others a very slight one. ‘These 
articles certainly can not be considered necessaries, and, in fact, 
are only used or not according to the likes of men or women. 
Those who ean afford to enjoy that which is not a necessity of 
life are generally able to pay a tariff on the article enjoyed is 
a safe rule to follow. 4 

Paragraph 462 has certainly not been put into this bill for 
the poor man, for it reads as follows: 


462. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and drawings, 
and statuary, not joan J eee for in sections 1 or 2 of this act, 
20 per cent ad valorem; but the term “statuary” as used in this act 


shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, or 
otherwise wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, 
or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the professional production of a 
statuary or sculptor only, and the term “painting” as used in this act 
shall be understood not to include such as are made wholly or in part 
by stenciling or other mechanical process: Provided, That any of the 
foregoing which are proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under rules prescribed by him, to have been in existence more 
Leto feed years prior to their importation shall be admitted free 
0 5 

Every now and then we read in the newspapers where Mr. 
John Rockefeller or J. P. Morgan, or some of their other wealthy 
friends, go abroad and purchase rare paintings in oil or water 
colors, or other valuable works of art, for which they pay 
thousands of dollars. There certainly can not be any good 
reason why such luxuries as these should come into this country 
free simply because they are 20 years old or over. It is, 
after all, only the rich man that gets the benefit under this 
clause, for no poor man has any use for such articles as those. 
I doubt whether the man who goes abroad to purchase such 
articles would object to the payment of a reasonable tax. In 
any event, he would never miss it, even if he was forced to pay 
a tax. 

Then again, paragraph 445 provides a tax of only 10 per cent 
ad valorem on the finished or rarest kinds of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and so forth, irrespective of their weights, sizes, 
and so forth, and yet a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem is im- 
posed on imitations composed wholly of glass or paste, not 
mounted or set. It is evident that the rich are again benefited 
by the first portion of this paragraph, and certainly not the 
poor man in the latter part of this clause. 

I am in favor of placing a fairly good tax on all high-class 
ornamental and luxurious importations, such as diamonds and 
other precious stones, rare paintings and works of art; on the 
finer silks and satins, as well as champagnes and other imported 
beverages; automobiles might also be increased, for there is only 
a tax of 45 per cent on them. There are many others that 
might be increased that would bring, or rather produce, a very 
handsome revenue for the Government. 

INHERITANCE TAX, 

I am also opposed to the inheritance tax in this bill because 
it levies a tax upon the small inheritances of the poor. Besides, 
86 of our States to-day are now collecting an inheritance tax, 
and my own State derives nearly one-fifth of its total revenue in 
that way. ‘Therefore, if this bill becomes a law the people of 
these 36 States would practieally pay a double tax, which is 
neither sound nor good legislation. 

Personally, I would prefer a stamp tax such as was imposed 
under the act of 1898, known as the “ war-revenue act,” with 
certain limitations, however; or a tax on all dividends received 
from corporations. Either one of these methods of taxation 
would to some extent shift the burden from the shoulders of 
the ordinary consumers, those who are so little able to bear it, 
to the shoulders of those who can better afford it. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Mr. Chairman, what the country needs is a permanent tariff 
commission to revise the tariff. Let this commission be com- 
posed of able business men, with power to summon and swear 
witnesses and thus ascertain the facts, and after due delibera- 
tion report from time to time to Congress. The tariff question 
ought to be a business question and not a political one. Then 
there would not be any such great haste for tariff legislation 
and a great many of the men of our country would perhaps not 
be idle to-day. 

President Taft very wisely stated in his letter to the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee: 


A tariff commission would be harmful or useful. as its functions were 
described in the bill. My own ideas have been that there ought to be 
a permanent commission of tariff experts to keep themselves advised by 
all the means possible of the cost of producing the articles named in 
the schedule in fore eountries and in this country. 

I think that what we lack Is evidence, and some such means might 
very well be used for the purpose of securing it. 


‘cago newspapers of the most fantastic character. 
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I should be the last to advocate a commission with any power to 
fix rates, if that were constitutional, as it would not be, or with any 
function other than that of furnishing the evidence to Congress upon 
which, from time to time, it might act. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I wish to say that I sincerely 
hope and trust that the Ways and Means Committee will deem 
it both just and advisable to remove the proposed tax on tea 
and coffee, and Jet the duty on hosiery and gloves remain as 
it is in the present law, and take into consideration what I have 
said as to the forn of taxation in preference to the inheritance 
tax as proposed in the bill, as well as the suggestion of creating 
a permanent tariff commission. 


Gloves and Hosiery. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In TIE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 6, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, 
courage the industries of the United States, an 

Mr. PAYNE said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: In the remarkable campaign of the depart- 
ment houses against the change in the tariff on hosiery and on 
women’s gloves it is necessary, perhaps, to make a little more 
extended statement in regard to the reasons for the increase 
in duties upon these articles. 

Stockings are all made upon knitting machines. One class 
of machinery knits the material from which stockings are cut 
and made, while another knits and shapes the stockings to 
the form of the foot and ankle. The former are cheap stock- 
ings worn by the poorer class of people. The latter, made upon 
shaping machines, are the best article and worn by well-to-do 
persons. 

In the hearings before the committee the manufacturers 
of stockings upon these shaping machines, who number about 
500 in the United States, appeared before the committee and 
made out a very strong case for the increase of duty. They 
had a yery careful statement of the cost of labor here and in 
Chemnitz. It appeared clearly from these hearings that the 
present law did not give sufficient protection to the industry. 
The committee compared the statement which they made of the 
cost of labor abroad with the reports of our consuls and agents 
who had examined into the labor cost abroad and found that 
the statements, substantially, agreed, tending to show the truth- 
fulness of the manufacturers. Turning to the statistics of 
imports, it was found that of stockings valued from $1 per 
dozen pairs to not more than $3 per dozen pairs the importa- 
tions had doubled since 1898, the year after the Dingley law 
went into effect. In 1898 there were imported 32,681,424 pairs 
of these stockings, at a total value of $3,090,239.92, This had 
increased in 1907 to a total of 60,799,581 pairs, at a total value 
of $6,862,411.47. This was still confirmatory evidence that the 
statement of the manufacturers was correct. After the bill 
was presented to the House statements were made in the Chi- 
The commit- 
tee had increased the duty from 1% cents per pair to 2} cents per 
pair on these stockings, but it was cheerfully asserted that this 
would increase the price to the consumer 25 cents per pair. 
Whether the difference of about 23 cents was to be divided be- 
tween the department stores, which were making all this fuss, 
and the newspapers at advertising rates was not disclosed. 
Further investigation resulted in the following remarkable state- 
ment by a gentleman who is thoroughly informed as to the facts 
and whose appearance, manner, and character gave evidence of 
its truthfulness : 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, III.; Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 
Mana, and New York, N. V.: enry Schiff & Co., New York, N. V.; 
Wessendonck, Lorenz & Co,, New York, N. X.; Lord 


ualize duties, and en- 
for other purposes. 


aS & Taylor, New York, 
N. V.: Arnold. Constable & Co., New York, N. X.; Rubens & Meyer, New 
York, N. V.: Carson, Perie, Scott & Co., Chicago, III.; F. Victor Achelis, 
New York, N. V., and a number of other American concerns maintain 
large establishments in the city of Chemnitz, Germany, with a full force 
of help organized to buy and obtain foreign hosiery at the least ible 
cost. Many of these concerns not only advance money to small manu- 
facturers to purchase yarns to make goods EK to their specifica- 
tions and account, but in many instances supply them with yarn. They 
receive from these concerns the unfinished product, sending it to public 
finishers in the city of Chemnitz to aye, finish, and put in marketable 
condition for their account, shipping the e to this country through 
their establishments in Chemnitz. In addition to this they also buy 
certain better lines of goods from the 8 manufacturers in 
Chemnitz, being unable to obtain their entire needs in the manner de- 


scribed above. By the employment of a capt organization and main- 
taining much capital and credit in Germany they are thus able to obtain 
foreign hosiery at prices considerably lower than it is possible for a con- 
cern of less magnitude and capital to obtain them at. Thus toe have 
clearly an advantage over their smaller competitors, are able to sell 
hosiery at a handsome profit and yet undersell the smaller man who has 
not these facilities of doing business. 

These people are always opposed to the purchasing of American-made 
goods that in any way compete with the foreign article, always giving 
preference to the poorer made foreign article than the expert made 
American article at a competitive price, believing that in their organiza- 
tion abroad and the handling of foreign merchandise they have advan- 
tages over the 8 American concern, whereas in American merchan- 
dise all buyers, be they large or small, 5 stand upon the same 
basis. Another great advantage is in their ability to borrow money 
cheaply abroad, thus enabling them to have larger credits in Euro; 
than in this country, resulting in a much larger business than would 

ible if they were dependent entirely upon their American credits. 

‘oreign bankers are always d to give enormous credits to con- 
cerns engaged in bu ing merchandise in Germany for exportation, it 
be the policy of the German Government to force the exportation of 
merchandise. hen the money or yarns are adyanced to the small man 
he only supplies the labor necessary for knitting the article. The 
American purchaser takes the entire product of the frames for stated 
intervals. The concerns maintaining organizations in Chemnitz to pur- 
chase 1 a gir of foreign 5 advantageously control about 75 per 
cent of the entire exportation of hosiery to this country. Lord & Taylor 
are the la t importers of hosiery in this country. These people buy 
in the regular way and do not i sam rv handle any merchandise made 
by the smaller manufacturers, preferr ng the merchandise made in the 
large establishments where better regularity of manufacture is main- 
tained, thus handling the somewhat expert grade of merchandise. 

It is a well-known fact that the merchandise made by the smaller 
manufacturers is not equal in quality and regularity to that which 
comes from the larger manufacturers who maintain rigid discipline and 
demand regularity of product. Where yarns are not supplied meny be 
ers purchase wares of the smaller manufacturers in the unfinished state 
and have them finished and dyed at their expense and shipped from their 
establishments to this ee paying cash for all the operations, and 
are in reality, according to the decisions of the courts, manufacturers, 
inasmuch as they themselves enhance the value of the merchandise in 
order to put it in marketable condition. This requires a great deal of 
eapital, and is a self-evident proposition that only those concerns with 
large capital and enormous output can really convert the unfinished 
product in this manner. The manager of the hosiery department of the 
firm of Marshall Field & Co. left very suddenly on Thursday, March 25. 
for Chemnitz. It is generally understood in the market that he went 
to Chemnitz to purchase supplies and get them into this country prior 
to the passage of the proposed bill increasing the duty on hosiery. As 
regards the claim advanced by the importers, that the proposed rates on 
hosiery will lead to the formation of a trust, it is most ridiculous and 
is laughable to the extreme except to the man on the street who knows 
nothing about the matter. There are no patents on hosiery frames ex- 
isting to-day, with the possible exception of the patent claimed by the 
Burson Knitting Company. 

Hosiery frames are unquestionably the most easily obtained of all 
textile machinery; they are open to everybody want ng to buy them; 
and a supply of hosiery frames can be obtained and delivered at ali 
times before a man can erect a mill and put them in. The competition 
in hosiery frames. both in this country and abroad, is enormous. All 
the leading manufacturers of hosler, 
maintain agents in this country, and are doing all they can at all times 
to market their product. Cotton yarns are as easy to buy as any other 
commodity in the world; therefore there is no limitation whatsoever to 
proren: anybody from making cotton hosiery and going into the business 
f they have the capital. It also requires much less capital to engage in 
the manufacturing of hosiery than any other textile. The exception re- 
ferred to, as regards the Burson patent, is the che arte of the patent 
for the manufacture of ladies’ mittens, and is not a patent giyen for 
hosiery frames. ‘There is to-day a foreign importing hosiery house who 
not alone have their 1 nished in Chemnitz, as described above, 
but who are importing these goods into this country in the crude or 
unfinished state and haying them dyed or finished in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and marketing them as a foreign product. This firm is known as 
O'Callahan & Fedden, with an office in White street, New York, N. Y. 

Is it any wonder that some of these firms presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means the following protest? 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 1, 1909. 
To the COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sins: We, the undersigned, desire to refer to the recommendation 
made to your committee by the American Travellers League to increase 
the amount of merchandise permitted to free entry by travelers from 
$100 to $500, and as importers of the city of Chicago we desire to 
enter an emphatic protest against any extension of the free-entry privi- 
lege whatsoever. 

t is safe to say that practically all of the vast number of American 
travelers abroad exercise the privilege granted under the present laws 
of bringing in $100 of merchandise free of duty, and to increase the 
amount would bring in a flood of merchandise which is directly com- 
petitive with that of every merchant in the United States and would 
open up the door to gross fraud. 

We therefore urge your committee when reporting the tariff bill to 
Congress to e no extension of the privileges of free entry granted 
to travelers under paragraph 697 of the present act. 

MARSHALL FIELD & Co, 
Carson, Pinte, Scorr & Co. 
Joun V. FARWELL COMPANY, 
Joux V. FARWELL, Treas. 
MANDEL BROTHERS. 

WILSON BROTHERS. 

A. C. McCLURG & Co., 

F. B. SMITH, Chm. 

CHAS. A. Stevens & Bros. 
CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO., 
By Cras. E. Hyman, Treas. 


An increase of this limit would embarrass their importing 
trade. 

It will thus be seen that this increase was an entirely proper 
one from the Republican standpoint of protection; that it was 


rames in England and Germany 


By 


By 
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not excessive, and that if enacted into law it would tend to 
transfer the hosiery industry from foreign countries to the 
United States, giving employment to American labor. It is 
stated that the cheapest of these stockings are sold at 25 cents 
a pair. Why a difference of 2 cents in duty should double the 
price is difficult for anyone, except the manager of a depart- 
ment store, to understand. The simple fact is that this 2 cents 
would come out of the retailer’s profit, which very frequently 
equals 100 per cent of the cost of his goods. No advance could 
be made in the rate to the woman who buys the stockings. 

Notwithstanding, because of the articles repeated in the 
various dailies, which has had the effect of rousing many women 
and many hysterical men into the belief that an outrage or 
wrong had been done, very few letters from either men or 
women have been received by the committee protesting against 
this raise of duty, except such as have been inclosed in envelopes 
bearing the imprint of Marshall Field & Co., while on the 
other hand, scores of petitions have been received, many of 
them signed by hundreds of persons, asking that this duty might 
remain in order that the working people of our own country 
might make stockings for our wives and children. 

As to the increased duty on gloves, the simple facts are 
these: In 1897 manufacturers appeared before the committee 
asking that the duty of $4 per dozen on men’s gloves under 
the Wilson bill be retained. Prior to 1894 they were making 
5 or 10 per cent of the men’s gloves, but they said the duty was 
so low they were being driven out of business, and statistics 
seemed to back up their assertion. They demonstrated that 
to meet the difference in cost and labor a duty of $4 per dozen 
was necessary upon men’s gloves, or 333 cents per pair. After 
consideration the committee inserted such a paragraph in the 
bill and it became a law. To-day they demonstrate to us that 
they are making over 90 per cent of the men’s gloves worn in 
this country, having amply redeemed their promise, and that 
the cost to the consumer is much less than it was prior to 
1897. 

They came before the committee early in the hearings and 
proved to us that it cost no more and required no more skill to 
make a woman’s glove than a man’s, and claimed that if the same 
rate of duty was given them, in time they would make the same 
percentage of women’s gloves, and that this industry would em- 
ploy at least 50,000 people. The committee looked into the mat- 
ter carefully and found this state of things to exist. The tariff 
on what is known as the “schmaschen” gloves was only $1.75 
per dozen pairs. A schmaschen glove is supposed to be made 
from the skin of a still-born kid. The real schmaschen is a 
very poor substitute for a glove. The skin has no elasticity 
and the glove loses its shape the first time it is worn. It re- 
quires four or five months’ feeding upon mother’s milk to give 
the skin this elasticity. The number of schmaschen gloves 
imported must prove positively that this clause was simply 
used as a fraud upon the revenue. Is there any Member of the 
House that would not have raised the duty on schmaschen 
under this state of facts? 

Of late years there has come into fashion gloves much more 
than 14 inches in length, a length that was unknown at the time 
the Dingley law was passed, such gloves reaching almost up to 
the shoulder. This long glove is purely a matter of luxury, and 
the committee were asked to add 50 cents a dozen pair for each 
additional inch in length over 14 inches. They added 35 cents. 
Is there any reason why, in hunting around for revenue, we 
should not have levied this additional duty upon these luxurious 
gloves? 

Then came the question of whether we wanted to encourage 
the industry of making women’s gloves in this country. To do 
this required a duty of $4 per dozen pairs on gloves not exceed- 
ing 14 inches in length. Other than the schmaschen glove, this 
made an additional duty of $1.50 a dozen pairs, or 123 cents 
per pair on one grade and $1 a dozen or 84 cents per pair upon 
another. Having satisfied themselves that this was a fair rate 
of duty which must be maintained in order to take over the 
industry, the committee did just what every protectionist would 
do and put $4 per dozen pairs upon these gloves. 

There was another strong protest from the same quarters, 
engineered in the same way, with the same misrepresentations. 
The following statement from a gentleman who knows some- 
thing of the glove industry, and the relation of Marshall Field & 
Co, to this industry, is as follows: 


Marshall Field & Co., » Chicago, III., control the celebrated “Alexan- 
der” brand of gloves, one of the oldest brands of gloves in this 
country. These were formerly owned and controlled by the old house 
of A. Stewart & Co., and passed from their hands Into the control 
of Marshall Field & Co. The. entire product of the Alexander glove 
and they know where every 
are estimated at about one and one- 
American money, landed in 
It is a matter of common report that these people have 


passes through Marshall Field & Co., 
pair is marketed. The sales 

quarter millions of dollars, duty paid, 
this country. 


3 working agreements with the manufacturers of lower class goods 
r 


in the ima ood of Prague, Bohemia. It is iy reef understood 
ved that their supplies are obtained in on similar 
a s'io those used by importers with the smaller manufacturers in 

E. S. Thomas & Co., New York, N. Y., took over the business of L. V. 
Holzmaister some rs ago, and have for years ware been considered 
the headquarters for ladies’ lamb and schmaschen otee the product 
largely of Bohemia and the mountainous districts of Sax Rehman: 
chen gloves are a delusion and a snare. It is impossible 1 ‘or the con- 
sumer to get any value or wear out of them, being the hide of an un- 
born kid, the skin is soft, immature, and lacks the necessary tensile 
strength and tance to give satisfaction. It is 88 to make a 
schmaschen glove that will keep its shape and give the wearer any 
degree of value. The skin to have any vitality, or to give reasonable 
good value to the consumer, must be born alive and have remained alive 
sucking the mother’s milk for at least three or four weeks. 

This enterprising firm seems to have pressed the button, in 
both the advertising columns and the editorial columns of the 
Chicago newspapers, repeating similar misrepresentations to 
those indulged in in reference to the hosiery industry. The 
results are very meager, so far as protests coming to the com- 
mittee are concerned, but as to arguments there are none. It 
is impossible to make any man of sense believe that anything 
more than the additional duties will be added to a pair of 
gloves; that is, from 83 to 12} cents, and no repeated iteration 
that duty will advance the cost of the gloves 50 cents per pair 
is believed by any sensible person who knows the facts. Doubt- 
less the same result will follow as in men’s gloves, cheaper 
gloves made here and a better article; and these great depart- 
ment houses, who are interested in the manufacture of goods 
abroad, will have to curtail their immense profits and possibly 
cut short their advertisements in the future, but the American 
people will be the gainer, and the cause of protection will be 
as splendidly vindicated as it was in 1890, when the Ways and 
Means Committee, under the leadership of McKinley, had the 
courage to put an adequate duty upon tin plate. Most Members 
of the House will remember then the hue and cry that was 
raised and the lies that were told about the advanced price, the 
trick of the tin peddler going about just before election with 
his load of tin, asking three or four prices for it and blaming 
it all upon the McKinley law, and the grand result in vindica- 
tion of the policy which our Democratic friends said would 
never succeed in transferring this splendid industry to the 
United States. The time is passed when the American public 
is to be deceived by wholesale falsehood. The people are too 
Intent on furnishing labor for everyone, knowing the splendid 
results that have always come from a protective tariff. The 
belief in the principle is too universal for any shopkeeper to 
encourage the importation of cheap and inferior goods in order 
that he may get a cent or two more of profit rather than to em- 
ploy the highest priced and intelligent labor of the American 
ci 


The Tariff Bill. 


‘SPEECH 
HON. ANDREW J. PETERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 6, 1909, 


On = a (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RARE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas seeking to impose a duty on hides of 10 per cent 
should be defeated emphatically. The shoe manufacturers and 
tanners unite in protest against this duty and speak from an 
experience most unfortunate, The war duty on hides was 
removed in 1872, and to the time of the Dingley bill hides re- 
mained on the free list. Since that time the duty of 15 per cent 
has been to the tanners and shoe manufacturers a heavy burden. 
The Dingley bill was originally reported with free hides, and 

the duty was added in the Senate. Free hides is not a local 
issue nor one that benefits alone New England. Other sections 
of the country in which the tanning and shoe manufacturing 
interests are located join with New England in protesting 
against any duty on hides, and St. Louis, Cincinnati, and otber 
cities which manufacture shoes, as well as the great tanning 
interests of Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New York, are no less 
insistent in their protest than the shoe manufacturers and tan- 
ners of New England. 

Since the imposition in 1897 of the duty on hides, the price of 
sole leather has steadily advanced and has been the subject cf 
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extreme fluctuation. In both cases the tanning and shoe manu- 
facturing industries have been most injuriously affected. The 
sole beneficiaries of this duty, at that time and now, are those 
least in need of help—the packers. In 1890 Mr. James G. 
Blaine, when the matter of the duty on hides was being con- 
sidered, wrote to Mr. McKinley: 

It is a great mistake to take hides from the free list, where they have 
been for so many years. The duty will yield a profit | to the butcher 
only—the last man who needs it. 

The packers are alive to their interests. They produce alone 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent of the hides consumed in the 
United States, and by this tariff have been able to sell their 
product at the foreign price plus the duty of 15 per cent. Of 
all the hides tanned in the United States, about 15 per cent 
are imported, and the other 85 per cent are sold at the price of 
the foreign hides plus the added import duty. With the duty 
on hides to protect them, the tendency is for the packers to 
control the tanning of all domestic hides. This control of the 
leather industry places in a very unfortunate position the shoe 
manufacturers, who, in the event of a duty being placed upon 
hides, will in a short time be absolutely at the mercy of this 
monopoly. The control of this industry by a monopoly and the 
raising of the price of hides means the raising of the price of 
leather. The increased cost of the shoe and the profit of the 
shoe manufacturer must finally be paid by the consumers. 

It is to protect the consumers who pay the extra price of 
shoes, and to protect one of the largest industries of this 
country and the thousands of its employees, that the demand 
is made for the retention of the provision of the bill putting 
hides on the free list and for the defeat of this amendment. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. PAGE, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 5, 1909, 


On 2 oe m R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ne said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: When the discussion began in the House 
upon the Payne tariff bill it was not my purpose to enter the 
debate, nor impose upon the committee or the country my views, 
but as the debate has progressed certain developments have 
come to the surface that impel me, under the general leave 
given to print, to make certain observations. 

First of all, I am opposed, without exception, to the doctrine 
of protection as held and announced by either Republican plat- 
forms or Republican speakers. On the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of free trade, nor do I understand that the 
Democratic party in any platform at any time has committed 
itself to this doctrine. Early in the history of the Republic 
and by the same men who wrote the Constitution, a system of 
taxation for the maintenance of the National Government was 
inaugurated, by which a tax was levied upon imports to meet 
governmental expenses. The policy became a fixed one, and 
during the entire legislative history of the United States this 
policy has been adhered to by every political party in control 
of the Government. With all, for the first seventy-five years 
of our history, the main idea was revenue, which of course car- 
ried with it incidental protection for certain manufactured arti- 
cles. The Republican party, when it came into existence, made 
this governmental policy both partisan and sectional by impos- 
ing an import duty high enough to be prohibitive upon foreign 
manufactures that came in competition with the manufactured 
articles of New England. Such a policy is necessarily both 
partisan and sectional, and this spirit is as fully alive in the 
Republican party and its policies to-day as at any time in the 
past. This is evidenced by the manner in which the present bill 
was formulated. The fiscal policy of a government is one that 
concerns the whole people without regard to either political 
alignment or the section in which they live, and while under 
our system political parties are charged with the responsibility 
of legislation, there is to my mind no warrant for the members 
of a dominant political party to exclude the minority party from 
all participation in the forming of a tariff bill. The bill now 
under consideration was formulated by the majority members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, the minority members 
being excluded from the committee room, and this in spite of 


the fact that the committee is composed of 12 protectionist 
Republicans as against 6 Democrats who believe in a tariff for 
reyenue, the majority of the committee not only representing 
the Republican party in its ideas, but as well only a portion 
of the territory of the United States, and that portion that 
has profited most by the protective system. 

It has been many times charged, and as often denied, that 
there was an understanding or a copartnership existing between 
the protective interests of the United States and the Repub- 
liean party. So far as I am aware it had never been admitted 
until the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the distin- 
guished Speaker of this House, interrupted the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CLARK] to state for himself what he said during 
the last campaign in the Joplin district, in the State of Mis- 
souri, Among other things, the Speaker said, in reference to 
his speech there: 

I stated further that words were cheap, that they knew in the Joplin 
district and elsewhere in Missouri whether a duty on zinc that came in 
competition with their production — — necessary. I told them that 
action was londer bag words; that they being experts, I being a Mem- 
ber of Congress, if I should be reelected, their action would control 
my vote; that if they sent the message by Representative Mondax that 
they, being experts, belleved that zinc ons ought to go tingly. * the pre 

tected list, I would take their action and vote accor 
Now, these ple seemed to think that glass, lea Tine — 1 — 
protection. will take their judgment, after full sentir , and shall 
vote for that protection. = 

An admission that the Republican party writes a tariff bill 
at the dictation of its beneficiaries. The same line of argument 
would giye the woolen manufacturer the privilege of saying 
what duty should be placed upon their product, and so on 
through all the protected industries. And so it turns out that 
the leader of the Republican party in this House admits that 
the charge made by the Democratic party through all these 
years that the Republican party and the protected interests in 
this country, if not in copartnership, have a perfect understand- 
ing with each other. 

During this discussion speeches have been made by Repub-. 
lican Members in support of the bill that show unmistakably 
the selfish and sectional influences that have gone into its con- 
struction. Not a few on the Republican side of the House 
have charged the Democratic party with being the party of 
free trade, and in the same speech have declared themselves in 
favor of what they are pleased to term “free raw material.” 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CrumMPACKER], in whose dis- 
trict is located the largest steel plant in the world, as well as 
numerous other protected manufacturing interests, pleaded ve- 
hemently for free raw material. 

Naturally he wants, as others do of his class, free iron ore, 
free lumber, free hides, and free everything else that enters into 
the manufacture of a finished product of the manufactured 
articles of his section. The Representatives from New England 
want a considerable tariff upon shoes and manufactured leather 
goods, but proclaim loudly for free hides. As has been an- 
nounced by other gentlemen upon this floor, the articles that 
are denominated “ raw material” by the protected industries are 
the finished product of somebody and are entitled to as much 
consideration as other things. Rough lumber is the finished 
product of the small sawmill man, and hides are the finished 
product of the farmer or the butcher who slaughters the cattle; 
iron ore is the finished product of the man who digs it from the 
earth, as is coal the finished product of the miner. 

Believing, as I do, in a tariff for revenue, and, viewed from 
any aspect of the case, the tariff being a tax—and, at best, a 
tax upon the consumer—it should be distributed equitably, cov- 
ering not only all the manufactured articles that enter into con- 
sumption, but, as well, upon the product of the farm and the 
mine and the field, so that the burdens of taxation might be 
evenly and equitably distributed; and, at the same time, the 
benefits that come from the incidental protection afforded 
should be reaped by men in every avocation. I hold that this 
discussion has emphasized the fact that if there is a free-trade 
party in this country it is the Republican and not the Demo- 
cratic party. This is necessarily so for the reason that the pro- 
tective policy put into execution places the duty of certain 
imports so high that it necessitates placing upon the free list a 
great number of articles that are legitimate subjects of taxation. 

If I were charged with the responsibility of writing a tariff 
bill, the number of commodities placed upon the free list would 
be very few in number and the rate of duty on the necessaries 
of life would be placed at an extremely low rate, while upon 
the luxuries it would be materially increased. There is, to my 
mind, no justification for a tax of 100 per cent upon woolen 
manufactures, for the reason that it is prohibitive and im- 
poses upon the consumer of a necessity a contribution, not to 
the Treasury of his country, but rather to the woolen manu- 
facturer. The tax levied in the Payne bill of 51.90 for 100 
pounds of sugar—one of the prime necessaries of life—the 
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amount consumed by the man having an income of $10 a week 
being practically equal to that of a man haying an income of 
a hundred or a thousand a week, is not only unjust, but is ab- 
solutely burdensome, 

An import duty ranging from 30 to 65 per cent ad valorem 
upon those articles, including machinery, saws, files, belting, 
that enter into the manufacture of lumber without placing upon 
the manufactured article any duty at all, can not be defended, 
certainly, by a man who advocates the duty upon the first- 
named articles with any show of consistency. No one has 
claimed in this discussion that the placing of lumber upon 
the free list would cheapen the price to a single American 
consumer. With the tax upon this article in the tariff Jaw 
now operative producing a revenue of more than $3,000,000 
in the year 1906, it is clearly a revenue duty. It is all very 
well to talk of decreasing expenditures—and, in my judg- 
ment, there are many places in the annual appropriation bills 
for considerable saving—still, it is utterly useless to suppose 
that the annual expenditures of the National Government are 
going to be materially reduced, for the reason that the Con- 
gress appropriates to meet the demands of the American public. 
Every citizen is proud of the growth and development of his 
country. No one supposes that our growth has reached the 
limit, or is going to be retarded in the future. Along with 
everything else, the expenses of the Government will increase 
rather than diminish. The greater part of the money neces- 
sary to meet these expenses now and for all time to come must 
be raised by tariff taxation. The lowering of the duties in this 
bill that are prohibitive will increase the revenue as surely as 
will the placing of a small tax upon a great many things that 
have been placed upon the free list. If not in the near future, 
at no distant day the American citizen is going to realize that 
the only policy that can be pursued that will raise an adequate 
amount of reyenue to meet the expenses of government and 
at the same time inflict the minimum of burden upon the con- 
sumer will be by the adoption of a policy that makes the chief 
aim of a tariff bill the raising of revenue and relegates to the 
rear the theory of protection. 

This time, unfortunately, has not arrived, and a majority of 
the people of the United States at the last election commis- 
sioned the Republican party to write the laws for the next 
two years, it being a distinct understanding on the part of 
the people that the party would live up to the professions of its 
platform, that it would revise the tariff downward. The bill 
under consideration is evidence of the fact that the Republican 
party has not lived up to its part of the contract. As has been 
shown by the leader of the minority [Mr. CLARK], the average 
tax imposed by the bill under consideration is 14 per cent 
greater than the average of the Dingley bill, now operative, 
In other words, the Republican party has broken faith with the 
people; and I venture the prediction that the bill in anything 
like its present form made operative will result not in a reduc- 
tion of the price of the necessaries of life, but rather in an in- 
crease; and in a decrease rather than an increase of revenue. 
And these facts once understood by the American people will 
bring down upon the party now in power the just wrath of an 
outraged people that, it is to be hoped, will drive them from the 
place of power that they now occupy, and that those who are 
willing to give the people some measure of relief from the bur- 
densome taxation now imposed upon them will be intrusted 
with legislation. This bill admits in its very provisions that 
it is inadequate, for the purposes for which it was framed, in 
that it provides for an issue of bonds to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the Government. 

The title of the bill under consideration is “A bill to provide 

revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” I hold that the bill 
does not accomplish any of the purposes set out in the title, in 
that it does not provide and will not provide suflicient revenue 
to meet the necessary expenses of the Government; it does 
not equalize duties, for the reason that the duties levied upon 
a great many articles are absolutely prohibitive, while upon 
others active competition can be maintained. It unquestion- 
ably encourages certain industries in the United States, but not 
all of its industries. 
I want to say in conclusion practically what I have formerly 
said, that I am unalterably opposed to the protective theory 
of tariff legislation, and that I believe that this bill should 
have been so amended as to raise a maximum revenue with 
a minimum burden of taxation upon the masses of the Ameri- 
ean people; the rates of duty so adjusted as to deal fairly with 
both the producer and the consumer, and having in view due 
regard to the need of the Government. 
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The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES O. PATTERSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 

On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. PATTERSON said: 

Mr. CHAMAN: I believe it was the late“ Sunset” Cox who 
described the protective tariff as the means of so picking the 
goose as to get the greatest amount of feathers with the least 
amount of squealing. 

Our Republican friends are showing by the present tariff bill 
that they have reversed this policy; they are so picking the 
goose as to get the least amount of feathers with the greatest 
amount of squealing. Never before have there been heard in 
Washington so many protests and so loud from the protective 
geese who are being picked. They yield nothing to the necessity 
of the picking for the benefit of the Government. They consider 
as nothing the needs of the country. Their own selfish interests 
alone control their motives and their actions. Furthermore, 
they are infusing the same spirit that actuates themselves into 
their Representatives to an alarming degree. 

This whole tariff legislation has developed into a high car- 
nival of grab. It might almost be said that it is an equally 
high carnival of graft. Indeed, it is a pure system of legislative 
graft, whereby the favored few are enriched at the expense of 
the many. It fully justifies the charge in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1892, a platform on which the party won gloriously, 
that the protective tariff is unconstitutional and a fraud, and 
that it results in the robbery of the many for the benefit of the 


few. 
CARNIVAL OF GRAFT, 


If the principles of that platform, which is the principle of 
practically all Democratic platforms, could be carried out and 
a tariff levied “for revenue only,” it would be an easy matter to 
take care of the expenses of the Government, and the doings of 
Congress during its enactment would be as a summer sea to an 
equinoctial storm in comparison with the present carnival of 
graft. If the very able Ways and Means Committee of this 
House wanted to draft a tariff for revenue only, they could do 
it and do it well within a few days. It could be passed within 
a few days more, and before the summer sun rises on the 
horizon business would begin to adjust itself and in a short 
while the country would move on commercially as if nothing 
unusual had happened. 

The shame of it is that this committee, backed up by a major- 
ity of this House, with all the great ability in the committee 
and in the House, is deliberately attempting to foist upon the 
country a tariff bill for the benefit of the special interests whose 
money and whose votes largely sustain the Republican party. 
They have proceeded after the biblical axiom that “The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” They have 
not considered the great masses of the people in framing this 
bill. They have not considered the consumer at all. They have 
not considered any man or any industry whose wishes have not 
been made known to them directly. 

If they had been framing a tariff bill designed to raise reve- 
nue, they would not have needed months of hearings and other 
months of such political logrolling as are now disgracing the 
lobbies of Congress. Why, you can hardly get to the Ways and 
Means Committee for the hordes of representatives of various 
interests sent here to have different schedules fixed according 
to their wishes. This method of building a system of revenue 
by interests seeking each its own advantage is utterly sub- 
versive of that great principle of government that“ that govern- 
ment is best which governs least.” The contrary of this prin- 
ciple is equally true—that that government is worst which 
governs most. 

VORACIOUS PROTECTION. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard more than once from Repub- 
licans on this floor that Washington and Jefferson, Madisog and 
Monroe, Jackson and Taylor were wedded to the doctrine of pro- 
tection. Their official papers and other public utterances have 
been pointed to in proof of the assertion. Why, sir, the protec- 
tion those great men advocated was as different from the kind 
we have had served up to us for the last forty years as night 
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is from day. The protection they favored was invoked so as to 
enable the people of the newly born Republic to become inde- 
pendent of the exactions placed upon them by the manufacturers 
of the old country. There was neither grab nor graft in the 
protection they stood for. Their clamor arose from the prompt- 
ings of purest patriotism. The protection foisted upon this 
country to-day reminds me of the words Goethe puts into the 
mouth of Mephistopheles when he makes him say: 

The church is blessed with a strong digestion— 

Gorge it ever so much, there is no congestion ; 

Whole lands it has swallowed already, and yet 

Has never been able its fill to get. 

What has the protective tariff done for this country? Our 
friends on the other side contend it has made this country great 
and prosperous. I deny the premises on which this conclusion 
is built. I contend that we have become prosperous in spite 
of the protective tariff. The wonderful development of the 
country, partly through immigration, the growth of cities from 
villages, and the rise of new communities, the ever-increasing 
demands and necessities of our people, the distinctly American 
ideas of domestic comfort, these and a hundred other agencies 
have brought about the great increase in manufacturing in- 
dustries. I make the assertion that this increase is due to 
natural expansion and not to any tariff. It is due to the genius 
of the American people, not to tariff legislation. 

COST OF LIVING INCREASED. 

Wages have increased, of course, because with the ever- 
increasing demand for skilled as well as unskilled labor this 
was bound to come, but the cost of living has grown out of all 
proportion to the increase in wages. Dun’s Index Numbers, 
the publication of which, I regret to say, has been discontinued 
for nearly a year, have been accepted as standard authority 
everywhere. According to these the cost of living increased 
from 1897, the year of the Dingley tariff, to November, 1906, as 
follows: 


$906 == — seo aT Ae 
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These amounts represent prices of breadstuffs, meats, dairy 
products, other foodstuffs, clothing, metals, and miscellaneous 
items. Another compilation made by the Bureau of Labor, and 
based on statistics gathered from 2,567 families, makes the 
showing of the food cost per workingman’s family: 


Amount. | Per eent. 
75 110.3 
347.10 11.7 
. 2 112.4 
350. 53 115.7 
374.75 120.6 


The base of the percentage (100) is the average of the ten 
years 1890 to 1899. These figures show conclusively how, out 
of all proportion to whatever increase there may have been in 
wages, the purchasing power of the dollar has diminished in 
the decade following the enactment of the Dingley tariff law. 
We hear a great deal, Mr. Chairman, about how the standard 
of living among American workingmen has been raised; but 
what is the use of that if the means of attaining that standard 
are not forthcoming? Better the dollar with which you can 
purchase what you need than the two dollars that will not suf- 
fice for that purpose. 

FARMER AND WORKINGMAN NOT BENEFITED. 

Coming down to what the tariff proposed by the pending bill 
represents, one does not know whether to wonder most at the 
effrontery with which it is put forth as a redemption of the 
pledge made by the Republican party to the people of the 
United States that the burden of taxation should be lightened 
or the ingenuity with which the Committee on Ways and Means 
has sought to conceal the fact that the very opposite has been 
the result of its Iabors. One thing is quite certain: Whoever 
may be benefited by the operation, it is neither the workingman 
nor the farmer, nor yet anybody except the already heavily pro- 
tected favorites, whose liberal contributions to Republican cam- 
paign funds have placed the party under obligations to give 
quid pro quo. yi 8 

In the fourteen schedules of this tariff bill there are only five 
in which the average ad valorem rate of duty has not been 
increased. In but one of these schedules, that relating to wood, 
has there been a material reduction; in the other four—chem- 


icals, metals, tobacco, and wool—the reductions are merely 
nominal, ranging from 0.10 to 0.92 per cent, while the average in- 
creases in the other nine range from 0.26 to 5.27 per cent. The 
average ad valorem increase of all the schedules is, as has been 
repeatedly stated on this floor, 1.56 per cent. 

I venture the assertion, Mr. Chairman, that in the whole 
history of legislation, from the foundation of the Government 
down to the present moment, there has never been presented 
so bald a case of false pretenses as this bill. Instead of offering 
revision downward the revision is upward. Instead of being 
a revenue producer it is a revenue reducer; instead of cutting 
down taxes on articles of consumption in use by the common 
people it lessens the duties on articles of luxury, such as 
foreign soaps, perfumeries, and the like. It is “neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl, nor even good red herring.” It is a fraud and 
a sham and a disgrace to any party pretending to act in obe- 
dience to the mandate of the voters, j 

THE MANDATE OF THE PEOPLE. 

For, let it not be forgotten, Mr. Chairman, that every con- 
vention, whether Republicans, or Democrats, or Independents, or 
of whatever other political persuasion, held in every one of the 
States and Territories of this Union, either directly and explic- 
itly demanded a revision of the tariff, or, as in the case of the 
Republicans, committed itself to that policy by indorsing and 
emphasizing the utterances and promises contained in the Re- 
publican national platform. Parturiunt montes, et nascit ridic- 
ulus mus! Surely, Mr. Chairman, this is the most ridiculous, 
the most contemptible mouse, that could have come forth from 
the laboring mountain ycleped the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 

It is not surprising that from every part of the country, from 
every class of its population, come up protests against this make- 
shift. No one is satisfied. Even the interests whom this bill 
was most designed to please are disgruntled because of the 
clumsy construction of the schedules; perhaps, too, because 
they did not get quite as much “pap” as they had expected. 
The loudest outcry comes from the “ultimate consumer,” and 
properly so, for that unfortimate individual “gets it in the 
neck” right straight along. Among them the farmer has the 
best right to complain. 

The committee takes the hides of his cattle and puts them 
on the free list, but takes good care not to take the tax off the 
leather into which those hides are tanned nor off the shoes 
into which that leather is converted. It cuts in half the duty on 
barley, thereby inviting the importation of that cereal, with a 
consequent reduction in the market price of the domestic article, 
but it does not increase the tax on beer, into the manufacture 
of which the barley goes. It reduces the duty on cabbages one- 
third. Why? Nobody can tell, unless it be a fear that the 
farmer is making too much money. 

It takes from the free list and places on the dutiable list 
eertain ingredients used in the manufacture of fertilizers, 
which will put a tax on the farmers of my State of about 
$300,000. This is a direct and brutal blow at the South, espe- 
cially the cotton producer. 

TAXES OUT OF ALL PROPORTION. 

It taxes to the limit the manufactured product which the 
farmer has to use in a dozen different forms. The cotton-cloth 
schedule in this bill is a thing so weird that it gives the shivers 
to anyone trying to decipher its hidden meanings. So appalling 
is it that everybody is giving it a kick, and, if report be true, 
the bantling is to be taken home and recast in less repulsive 
shape. On socks and stockings the tax is increased all the way 
from 25 to 50 per cent, and, mark you, the largest increase is 
on the cheaper grades, on those grades which the farmer and 
his family use the most. On woolens and worsteds the duty is 
so high that the farmer's suit of clothes will cost him more 
money than ever; and so all along the line. But the committee 
has graciously left the duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat and 
corn, the imports of which practically amount to nothing. On 
agricultural implements the duty has been reduced from 20 to 
15 per cent, so that the International Harvester trust, which 
controls the market, shall lose but a fraction of its enormous 
profits, profits which it squeezes out of the American farmer in 
order to enable it to sell in foreign markets its goods at lower 
rates than he pays, thereby making it easier for the foreign 
agriculturists while keeping the screws on at home. 

On those things that enter into everyday consumption of the 
humblest home the tax is as heavy as ever, and in some in- 
stances heavier. It has been proclaimed with a great flourish 
of-trumpets that the duty on sugar has been reduced. Well, 
there has been a reduction of five one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
on the refined article, the total importations of which, in 1908, 
amounted to but 6,076,622 pounds, of the value of $265,317. On 
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the raw material, however, of which we imported 3,712,624,174 
pounds of the value of $88,641,478, there has been no reduction. 
LOOKING OUT FOR REPUBLICAN PETS. 

The American Sugar Refining Company—which is the sugar 
trust—does not care a cent what Congress does with the refined. 
If the duty on raw and refined were cut in half, it would mean 
that the trust would have to sell its product cheaper for fear of 
the competition of the foreign refiner. Imports would probably 
increase, and, as the duty on sugar is purely a revenue duty, 
the Treasury would be the gainer by the operation. Thus both 
the Government and the “ ultimate consumer” would be bene- 
fited. But that is not the kind of revision the Ways and Means 
Committee was engaged in. It had to look out for its pets, and 
the sugar trust is one of them. 

On gloves the duty is heaviest on the cheaper grades; it is 
lightest on those elegant manufactures which only the rich can 
afford to buy. It is the same in the case of silk stockings. Dia- 
monds and pearls pay a duty of only 10 per cent. The reason 
given for this absurdly low tax is that it discourages smuggling. 
I would put a tax of not less than 50 per cent on diamonds and 
pearls, and then make the penalty for smuggling them so severe 
that none but hardened criminals would dare to take the risk 
of defrauding the Government in this manner. On all articles 
which in the main are for the use of wealthy people I would put 
the tax as high as ever possible, and on those that are needed 
by the people of small means I would make it as low as possible. 
This is not class legislation in any sense of the word; it is just 
and fair legislation,“ an equitable distribution of the burdens 
of taxation, and I venture the assertion that such a policy would 
inure to the benefit of the national exchequer. 

THE RICH MAN’S TOYS. 

Paintings and statuary are taxed in the Dingley tariff at 20 
per cent ad valorem; the rate is unchanged in the pending bill. 
If one of our multimillionaires imports a painting or a piece 
of statuary, for which he has paid in Europe, say, $100,000, he 
pays a duty equal to one-fifth of the purchase price. Why 
should he not pay 50 per cent? Because, it is said, such things 
have an educational value. Then, I say, Mr. Chairman, if an 
importation of that kind is made by, or for the benefit of, the 
Government of the United States, or for a public art gallery, 
let it come in free; but if one of our Creesuses wants it for his 
private delectation, let him pay the proper sort of tax for it 
into the Treasury. That is a revenue tax. I would not for the 
world lay an embargo on anything that will tend to elevate and 
refine the taste of the people, but I have no special sympathy 
for the art collector unless thereby the public is benefited; cer- 
tainly not, so long as the workingmen and the farmers are taxed 
to the very top notch for the necessaries of life. 

HUMORS OF THE FREE LIST. 

Mr. Chairman, the free list of this bill has already been so 
riddled by ridicule and scorn that in sheer pity I would almost 
hesitate to add my arrow to the many that have pierced it. One 
hardly knows whether to laugh at its absurdities or cry over 
the insult it offers to the sense of decency and justice of our 
people. In juxtaposition, uncut diamonds and free hides are 
there, Free hides represent a percentage of the farmer's labor; 
uncut diamonds represent nothing at all that enters into the life 
of the common people. Ivory tusks are on the free list. I 
suppose not a great many of these have been imported hitherto, 
but, sir, now that a certain distinguished American citizen of 
the Nimrod type has started for the elephants’ lair, it is to be 
expected that tusks will be coming in by the shipload, and a 
duty on them would be a pure revenue producer. 

There are leeches. To bring in those animals free of duty 
and thus encourage their importation when we haye right here 
leeches that are sucking the blood of our workingmen and our 
farmers, as I have tried to show; that, sir, is little short of an 
outrage. It looks like adding insult to injury. That lifeboats 
are put on the free list is quite logical from a Republican point 
of view, for the party will need them for the voyage up Salt 
River in the fall of 1910. It is a good thing, too, that rags can 
come in free, for if the tax on woolen clothing remains as high 
as it is, and all the other taxes are in keeping with that, I fear 
the demand for rags will become abnormal among the wage- 
earners. Why skeletons should come in free I do not quite un- 
derstand, for if the Republican party emptied its closets of their 
contents, surely the supply of skeletons would far exceed the 
demand. And they have put spunk on the free list. Well, who 
knows; they may need a lot of that commodity when they face 
their constituents after perpetrating such a legislative abortion 
as this bill. 

But tea and coffee and the ordinary spices that are used to 
prepare the workingman’s meals the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has taken off the free list and put a duty on the unground 


article of 30 per cent ad valorem, and 24 cents per pound in 
addition if they are brought in ground. Talk about the mills 
of the gods grinding exceedingly fine! Why, sir, they are not a 
circumstance to the pulverization that has been applied to the 
workingman’s necessities in this bill. The subject is inex- 
haustible, but I can dwell on this phase of it no longer. 

EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 

Mr. Chairman, there should not be in legislation of this 
character, any more than in legislation of any other kind, spe- 
cial privileges for favored classes. The people of this country, 
of whatever section and whatever stratum of society, are enti- 
tled to equal rights. They have shown in the past that they can 
hold their own under adverse circumstances if dealt by equi- 
tably. The history of legislation for nearly half a century, with 
but brief intermission, during the control of the Government by 
the Democratic party, has been a succession of enactments for 
the benefit of the trusts. It has been government of the trusts, 
for ue trusts, and by the trusts, instead of for and by the 
people. 

The South has not changed its time-honored position in this 
respect. Its principles in regard to tariff construction have 
undergone no change. The insinuation that its Representatives 
in this House or in the other branch of Congress are disposed to 
sell the birthright of fair dealing to all the people for a mess 
of pottage in shape of special advantages to southern indus- 
tries is as unwarranted as it is malicious. If the Ways and 
Means Committee of this House or the Finance Committee of 
the Senate will produce a tariff for revenue only, such a meas- 
ure will find the South aligned in its fayor to the very last man. 
But, sir, when a bill is put before us such as this one, southern 
Members of Congress would be derelict in their duty to the in- 
terests of their constituents if they did not seek to place them 
on an equal footing with the people of other sections of the 
country. In the words of one of the distinguished Senators 
from Texas [Mr. Bartry] in the Senate a few days ago: : 

Whatever the principle may be upon which you frame a tariff meas- 
ure, it should bear equally on all sections and on all articles. If it is 
a blessing, then all sections should equally share it; if it be a burden, 
then all sections should equally bear it. It does not compromise our 
principles for us to demand that you shall apply your principles im- 
partially and fairly. 

Every Member of this body, every Representative from every 
State, every Delegate from every Territory knows that the 
people of this great Nation are looking with eager, longing 
eyes to the Congress of the United States for relief from the 
financial conditions that for well-nigh two years have checked 
progress, hindered enterprise, planted fear in the hearts of men, 
and turned backward the long march of a blessed prosperity. 

They all know, the capitalists who are the prime ministers 
of our business empire, the captains of industry who lead in the 
peaceful contest of the millions that toil in the store or factory, 
in the mine or field, that the thunderclap of 1907, which in 
time of profoundest peace and prosperity halted our onward 
course, shattered the fortunes of generations in almost the 
twinkling of an eye, struck work from the wanting hands of 
thousands and food from the mouths of multiplied thousands, 
is still an unforgotten terror where two short years ago all life 
was golden with plenty, and where all life was golden sunshine 
the shadow of the cloud hangs low and hearts grow sick with 
hope deferred. The promised return of prosperity has been 
postponed time and again to the meetings, first, of nomina- 
ting conventions of the two great political parties, then until 
the result of the national elections was known, a third time to 
the inauguration of a new administration, and the last hope and 
expectation of the waiting people are in the action that this 
Congress shall take, in the relief it shall provide at this special 
session. 

In war or peace, no such responsibility has ever before rested 
upon a Congress of the United States. No previous situation 
has ever before been so serious; no previous conditions have 
been so dangerous. In the panics of the earlier years of the 
Union the storm has been confined within narrow limits and 
ranges, outside of which were growth and peace. Then only 
the unsound fell before the force of the storm, the strong bend- 
ing while it made its swift passage and rising in unimpaired 
vigor to greater strength and higher growth. But the panic of 
1907 was Union wide; it spared none; it has left its scars on 
every profession, occupation, and trade; it has taken comfort 
out of every home, and is as insatiate as the daughter of the 
horse leech, for the end is not yet, unless we end it. 

Though experience of past dead republics has gone before us 
as the pillar of cloud led the marching columns of the chosen 
people, though reason and revelation have been as the pillar of 
fire to cover us from the darkness of the night, we have gone 
astray under a Republican leadership; and in that party Cannon 
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is mightier than all the canons of logic and all the warning 


wrecks of history. You have builded a tariff wall around the 
Nation that you thought “horse high, pig tight, and bull 
strong,” but the panic of 1907, your own morganatic offspring, 
overleaped its highest towers or crept in as water under the 
Gatun dam; and now you want to drive out hard times with 
the tools with which you built the wall, bale out the stagnation 
with little cups of silver. 5 

In this dark hour of national, commercial, manufacturing, 
and individual perplexity the Democratic party tells you of 
your sins in no unkind upbraiding. We told you so in spirit, 
but with the dim hope that you would see and turn from the 
errors of your way, reach out your hands to Democracy for 
help, and that fair, unsullied priestess of the people will draw 
you from the slough of despondency into which, in the mad 
chase of the golden calf, you have pulled your mother country. 

In the words of the good old hymn that has comforted so 
many hearts sick with sin and with the excesses of sin, we in- 
vite you, “ Return, O wanderer, return; ” and we will show you 
the right road, cleanse you from all filthiness of the political 
flesh, put your feet on the rock of eternal right, a new robe 
upon you, and a new song in your mouths. You have the num- 
bers; you have the discipline; you have the party whips to 
drive through the bill dictated and drafted by the oligarchs of 
your party; but as surely as you do, history will hold you re- 
sponsible and put a brand upon your memories worse than that 
upon the brow of Cain, for he slew only his brother, but you 
will have destroyed beyond renewal the prosperity of your 
country. 

“Lack of confidence” has been pleaded as the cause of all 
the panics within my recollection, but none has been bold enough 
to ask, none venturesome enough to say, Why and what the lack 
of confidence? And to-day, from ocean to ocean, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, there is another lack of confidence being born—a 
lack of confidence in the capacity and patriotism of the rulers 
of the Nation to preserve and perpetuate government of the 
people, for the people, by the people. History will record only 
one of these two excuses for you—either you are, as Belshazzar, 
drunken with power, looking upon the tariff spoils that are to 
be wrung from the South for the luxury of your tables, not 
knowing that the handwriting is upon the wall above, or that, 
delirious with the possessions of the gambler, you are staking 
the prosperity of your country, equality of opportunity of its 
people, and thus violating the trust confided to your keeping. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON: CEV ENEA U C ULUENRO OR 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. LENROOT said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: I deem it proper to extend in the Recorp a 
brief statement concerning my position upon the present tariff 
bill. I shall vote for the same, not because I believe that it is 
a full compliance with the pledges made by the Republican 
party for a revision of the tariff, for, in my opinion, it is not. It 
is, I believe, an improvement over the present Dingley law, and 
for that reason it will receive my vote. The people of the 
country expected, and they had a right to expect, a revision of 
the tariff that would not only protect the interests of the manu- 
facturers of this country, but one that would have due regard 
for the interests of the consumers as well. The tariff rates upon 
articles of necessity should never exceed the difference between 
cost of production at home and abread. For many years this 
has been a cardinal principle of the Republican party. The de- 
mand for revision arose from the belief that, upon a great many 
articles of necessity, the present tariff rates were excessive, 
The present bill does make substantial reductions in many of 
the schedules. The metal schedule has been so reduced as to 
be of material benefit to the consumer, although the rates in 

-the present bill are unquestionably higher than necessary, if 
meavured by the difference in cost of production at home and 
abroad. The duty upon lumber has been reduced. Pulp and 
print paper have been reduced to a point where competition 
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from Canada will prevent excessive profits to the American 
manufacturers. Oil has been placed upon the free list, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the Committee on Rules and the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the Speaker of the House to deny 
the House an opportunity of voting upon this question. The 
rates upon agricultural machinery have been materially reduced. 
These are substantial reductions and more than counterbalance 
the increases that have been made. 

The principal increases in rates are upon gloves, hosiery, and 
spices. The increase of the duty upon these articles, in my 
judgment, is absolutely indefensible, and if the Committee on 
Rules had given the House an opportunity to vote upon the 
schedules containing these articles, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the rates would have been reduced. The rates on gloves 
range from 40 per cent to 594 per cent ad valorem. If there is 
any reason why gloves valued at $1 per dozen pairs should pay 
a duty of $5.50 per dozen pairs, it has not been explained to this 
House. The heavy increase of the duty on spices is unwar- 
ranted. I trust that before this bill shall finally pass both 
Houses these schedules will be reduced to at least the rates im- 
posed under the Dingley law. 

There are a large number of rates that have not been changed 
in any respect from those imposed under the Dingley law. 
Among these are manufactured woolens, upon which the pres- 
ent duties are outrageously high. ‘To illustrate: The tariff rate 
upon ready-made clothing is over 76 per cent ad valorem. This 
could be substantially reduced and still afford proper protec- 
tion to American manufacturers. Theodore Justice, of Phila- 
delphia, is one of the chief advocates for high protection upon 
woolens, His testimony before the Ways and Means Committee 
covers many pages of the volume published. He filed with that 
committee a letter written by him asserting that American 
ready-made clothing is the best and cheapest in the world. I 
quote from the letter: 

There is no other place in the world where so yaluable a suit (all 
woot) Hig be bought for less money, or any for the same price, con- 
sidering how well made and tailored such a suit is, 

It is true that Mr. Whitman, another prominent advoeate of 
high protection upon manufactured woolens, asserted that Mr. 
Justice was mistaken in that statement, but surely he could not 
have been so greatly mistaken as to necessitate a tariff of 76 
per cent upon ready-made clothing. There are many other 
schedules in the bill concerning which this same comment might 
be made. 

What the tariff duties should be to properly protect the 
American producer can not be ascertained from any evidence 
laid before Congress or in the possession of its committees, 
It is not claimed that the schedules in this bill have been con- 
structed with knowledge upon the part of the committee of 
the difference between cost of production at home and abroad. 
We can readily ascertain that many of the rates in this bill 
are excessive. To what point reductions could be made and 
still afford proper protection to American, producers is a very 
difficult question. 

The need of a tariff commission composed of expert investi- 
gators is demonstrated by a study of this bill and the hearings 
thereon. That the Committee on Ways and Means has been 
industrious is conceded by all. That it has practically no in- 
formation concerning the difference between costs of produc- 
tion at home and abroad is admitted by the committee. It 
reported in favor of a duty upon coffee equal to the export duty 
levied by the country producing it, and yet no member of the 
committee could inform the House what the duty on coffee 
would be from any country under such a provision. 

I believe this will be the last tariff bill enacted under the 
present system—a system where there is little consideration of 
rates upon their merits and selfish considerations become para- 
mount to the common good. If each schedule could be con- 
sidered upon its merits, without the trading of votes, and with 
full information from a tariff commission, we would have a far 
better bill. 

Sections 3 and 4 of the bill, if enacted into law, will cer- 
tainly create a feeling of hostility upon the part of other nations 
toward the United States. These sections do away with all 
possibility of reciprocal arrangements and concessions. They 
unjustly ask of other countries to give to this country all the 
privileges that are extended to any other country without our 
giving anything in return. Instead of proposing mutual con- 
cessions in a spirit of friendship for the interests of all, we 
lift a club. I trust that before this bill goes from Congress to 
the President it will be materially amended in this respect. 

The “drawback” section should be entitled “A section per- 
mitting large combinations to import articles from abroad with- 
out paying the duty thereon.” The “drawback” section in the 
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Dingley law goes quite as far as can be justified from any 
standpoint. To extend the “drawback” feature to articles ex- 
ported made from domestic material, conditioned only that in 
some part of the country the same concern has imported like 
materials and manufactured them, means simply that any cor- 
poration importing materials in one part of the country and 
manufacturing them for domestic consumption, and exporting 
manufactured domestic materials at the same time in another 
section, shall have the privilege of escaping tariff duties, and 
is an encouragement to such corporation to sell their manu- 
factured products cheaper abroad than at home, 

It is to be regretted that the Democratic side failed to use the 
opportunity it had to aid in perfecting this bill and be of some 
real service to the country, but, as in the past, that party, loud 
in its professions when seeking votes, could not unite its mem- 
bership when the time came for action. 

The Democratic plan for tariff revision, as evidenced by the 
motion to recommit this bill, is impracticable and visionary, and 
was condemned by the country by an overwhelming majority in 
the last election: 

The passage of this bill at this time is not the final vote upon 
tariff revision that will be taken in this House at this special 
session. When this bill shall have been returned from the 
Senate, modified in form, as it no doubt will be, the Members of 
this House will have an opportunity to register their votes for 
or against the bill as it shall then be framed. If at that time 


the bill is an improvement over existing law, from the stand- 
point of the people, it will receive my vote; otherwise, not. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. WEISSE, 


OF WISCONSIN,. 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
age the industries of the 
Mr. WEISSE said: 
Mr. CHARMAN: I am a tanner—am interested in operating a 

tannery. It would be to my personal advantage to be relieved 

from the exaction of the beef trust, from the encroachments on 
my line of business. If this were the only reason, howeyer, to 
induce me to favor free hides, I have no hesitancy in saying, in 
order to avoid the charge to farther my own personal interests, 

I would vote against free hides. There are other and more 

powerful arguments which compel me to support free hides. 

I am here to represent my constituents. My agricultural dis- 
trict is interested largely in dairying. For the reasons I now 
give as representing the wishes of my constituents and standing 
for what I believe to be the basic principles of Democracy, I 
favor taking the tariff off of imported hides. 

I haye given this subject much consideration and study and 
challenge contradiction of the statement I propose now to make 
and am prepared to sustain by evidence inserted in the RECORD. 

These tables are taken from the Daily Farmers and Droyers' 
Journal, January 15, 1909. V 

Hide prices are taken from the Hide and Leather Publishing 
Company. 

This meat is used for canned corn beef, extract of beef, and 
other canning purposes, which sell canned from 5 to 10 cents a 
pound, wholesale, and if given in detail would show a greater 
profit. 

Statement of sale and dressing of a canner cow from southern 
and western branded cattle, lowest price in Chicago market in 


1895: 
CREDIT, 
st 80 
2, 00 
. 60 


rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
nited States, and for other purposes. 


By one branded G. S. hide, 60 pounds, at 8 cents per pound 
By four quarters of beef, 400 pounds, at 3 cents per pound 
By one head and tongue „é. 
By all other offal____ 


i DEBIT. 
To one canner cow, 850 pounds, at 75 cents per 100 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who gets the benefit of advance in hides? 

Statement of sale and dressing of a canner cow from branded 
cattle, lowest price in Chicago market, 1906: 


CREDIT, 


By oe eaaa G. S. cowhide, 60 pounds, at $14.11 per 100 
By four quarters of beef, 400 pounds, at 3 cents per pound 

By one head and tongue. 

By all other offal 


Packer's profit. 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 
Who gets the benefit of 15 per cent on these hides? 

Statement of sale and dressing of canner cows, lowest price 
per hundred, sold in Chicago market from dairy States in 1895: 
CREDIT. 

By one native G. S. hide, 70 pounds, at . per 100 pounds 
By four quarters beef, 400 pounds, at $4 per 100 pounds. 


By one head, tongue, ete. 
By all other offa 


To one canner cow, 900 pounds, at 75 cents per 100 pounds. $6. 75 
To one 1 97 


To feed and petty incidental expenses 


Packer's profit 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 

Who get the benefits? 

Did the beef investigation bring this out? 

Statement of sale and dressing of canner cows, lowest price 
per hundred, sold in Chicago from dairy States in 1906: 


CREDIT. 


88 at $14.96 per 100 pounds 48. 47 


By one native cowhide, 70 
pounds, at 4 cents per pound 16. 00 


By four quarters of beef, 4 
By head and tongue 
By all other offal 


p 
To slaughtering and dressing, etc. 
To feed and petty incidental expenses 


How much did the farmer get for the hide? 
Who gets the benefit of 15 per cent duty? 
This statement, taken from the Recorp, no doubt was a 
prime beef steer: 
Cnricaco Lives Stock EXCHANGE, 


OFFICE OF THE SEecHerary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, M 

Statement of the disposition of one carcass of beef and its offal, pro- 
nounced fit for food by the state veterinarian of the State of Illinois at 
a post-mortem examination thereof held in the city of Chicago on Octo- 
ber 23, 1908. 
Owner, Lee L. S. Com. Co. 

Sold to M. C. Dea. 


‘Tag No. 8. 
CREDIT. 


By four quarters of beef, 765 pounds, at $6.50 
By butter stock, 38 pounds, at $8.55 

Hide, 79 pounds, at $11.38. 

By head, tongue, ete 


To slaughtering, dressing, chilling, and delivering carcass. $0. 97 
To feed and petty incidental expenses 1. 18 


RADCLIFFE BROTHERS, Dester, Kans. 


If hides were placed on the free list, they will be no lower, 
as calfskins when placed on the free list did not decline, but 
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advanced 20 to 30 per cent, where dutiable hides declined 70 per 
cent. 

Free hides means that the American farmer and laborer can 
buy his leather as cheap as the foreigner, which he can not do 
now on account of the drawback. His harness costs him $4 
more than the foreigner buys it for, with the drawback, made 
out of American leather. . 

Hides declined from 14 cents in 1806 to 6 cents in 1908, and 
were exported with 15 per cent duty; advanced again to 12 
cents in 1909. 

Hides were 43 cents in 1890, declined to 31 cents in 1893, and 
advanced to 10 cents in 1897, when they were on the free list. 

I am not attempting to give the average price of canner cows 
throughout the year, and I admit they are higher much of the 
tine. At such times, however, few are on the market. Most of 
the canner cows come in the fall, and then it is that the prices 
are forced down to the prices I have given, and great numbers 
of cows are sold. Packers will force cattle low when there are 
heavy receipts in yards, as there are no other buyers for them. 

In this discussion of the duty on hides some confusion of 
thought results from not considering cattle from the dairy 
States as a question apart from cattle raised for beef on the 
ranches. Beef cattle are fattened scientifically and shipped to 
western stock yards fully fattened for market when they are 
only 2 to 4 years old. These beef cattle bring good prices, 
ranging from $6 to $7 per 100 pounds. In beef cattle the value 
of the hide is from one-sixth to one-tenth the value of the an- 
imal as he stands on the hoof, 

In dairy cattle conditions are radically different. The farmer 
in the dairy States is not in any sense the manufacturer of beef 
and hides. He is a producer of milk, butter, and cheese. The 
cow is the dairy farmer’s manufacturing mechanism. When 
the dairy cow becomes old and unproductive, the farmer ships 
her to the packers’ stock yards to be slaughtered. These ani- 
mals are known in the trade as “canner cows,” which means 
that the beef from these animals can only be utilized for canned 
beef. In animals of this character, the value of the hide is a 
much larger proportion of the total value of the animal, because 
the creature is old and worn out, while the hide is mature and 
makes good leather. The prices paid for prime beef cattle and 
those paid for canner cows are matters of daily record. The 
live-stock commission firms of Chicago and other slaughtering 
centers publish reports, and there are drovers’ and stock-yards 
Pipers in Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, and East St. Louis. 
Hide prices paid by tanners for hides are also a matter of daily 
record. It is therefore possible to get accurate figures showing 
the prices packers pay for cattle on the hoof and the prices they 
exact for hides. From this source I have prepared tables, 
which are in the Recorp, showing prices of cattle and hides for 
a period of years. A study of these tables will show that while 
the hides from choice beef cattle raised in the cattle States 
represent only a small proportion of the value of the animal, 
the dairy farmers’ worn-out cattle have more value in the 
hide than in the carcass, and frequently pay less for the whole 
animal than they get for the hide alone. 

But the figures show that the packer pays the dairy farmer 
prices not based on the high hide yalue, but upon the extremely 
low beef value of the animal. It is a well-understood principle 
that where h large number of sellers are compelled to compete 
with each, and the buyers are few and work in combination 
with each other, selling prices are low, while buyers’ profits are 
large. : 

The packers are realizing that they hold the hide markets of 
the country in the hollow of their hands, the only check upon 
them being the possibility of imports of hides. The higher the 
tariff on hides the more certain is their monopoly. But the 
packers are not satisfied with their tremendous hide profits; 
they are going further. To-day they now own or control 27 
tanneries in the United States and are negotiating for more, 
and are only waiting to hear from Washington that hides will 
be taxed to gobble up all the tanneries in the country. To-day the 
packers are making sole, harness, side, upper, and patent leather, 
and it is reported that they recently have bought a large in- 
terest in a chain of New England shoe factories. Because of 
their control of the basic raw material of the industry, aided 
and abetted by an iniquitous tariff, they are establishing a 
monopoly in leather, shoes, harness, and all other leather goods 
that will exact tribute from every man, woman, and child in 
the country. A tax on coffee hits only those who drink it, and 
the same may be said on almost every item on the dutiable 
list. But rich and poor, millionaire and laborer alike, must 
wear shoes, and if you give the packers control of the business, 
they will exact tribute from every human being during all the 
years of his life, from the cradle to the grave. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS U. SISSON, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SISSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: On April 
5 the following colloquy occurred on the floor of this House 
between the gentleman from Kansas and myself, which is found 
on page 1090 of the RECORD: 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. * * * There is all that vast land of the South, 
richer by nature than any other land the sun shines on; with heroic 
traditions, with great men, with rich land, with easy docile labor; 
what have you done with your rich inheritance? 8 

These men in frost-bitten New England, not by the favor of a sun 
that shines summer and winter like yours, not by the favor of a soil 
that is measureless in its richness, not by favor of a gentle climate or 
great opportunity, not by favor of rivers that can carry their produce 
to the sea, but by toil and labor, the men in these little frost-bitten 
States have accumulated two-thirds of the wealth of the Nation, 
while you, with waterfalls enough to run all the machinery necessary 
for all the cotton that could be made on all your wide acres, ship two- 
thirds of your crop to some other country and sell it there. 

What have you done with your land? 

Mr. Sissox. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD, Yes, 

Mr. Srsson. Will the gentleman tell this House what would become 
of the smoking factories and humming looms in New England if the 
South should manufacture all of her vast product? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. not be uneasy for a moment about New Eng- 
land. She has taken care of herself from the day the Pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock until now, and she will take care of herself 
until the en [Applause.] Do not be uneasy about that. 

Mr. GARRETT. is bill indicates that. Applause on the Demo- 
eratie side.] 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. Make all 
utmost, and see what we will 

Mr. Stsson. Will the gentleman permit another interruption? 

Mr. CALpERHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. Stssox. Has not the condition the gentleman speaks of been 
occasioned by reason of the fact that New England has had from 45 
to 90 per cent protection upon all that she produced and the South 
has had absolutely nothing? 

Mr. CALDERHEAD. That is a question which is traditional in the 
South and has occupied most of the hearthstones and most of the hotel 
corners for the last eighty years. Why do you not get to work on your 
own account? Laughter.] When you set up a government of your 
own—lI do not intend to accuse you of doing what was unjust—you 
intended to export cotton to England; and you provided in your con- 
stitution that no import duty should ever be laid upon manufactured 
goods coming into your country. 

You stood by gour traditions then, and you are still standing by 
them. You are living by them. A tradition is a healthy thing for a 
people, and no nation lives long that does not reverence its fathers 
and mothers; but it is time for the children of a rich land to take their 
traditions in hand and to the fields of toil and begin to produce and 
manufacture for themselves. * * * 


Then followed a colloquy between the gentleman from Kan- 
sas and several other Members. 

I endeavored to get the gentleman to yield to me for an 
answer to the question he put to me, “ Why do you not get to 
work on your own account?” But the Chair declined to recog- 
nize me because the gentleman declined to yield, and I take this 
occasion to reply to the gentleman’s question under general 
leave to print. 

My friend from Kansas says: 

But it is time for the children of a rich land [the South] to take 
their traditions in hand and go to the fields of toil and begin to pro- 
duce and manufacture for themselves. 

Now, the gentleman has the right to praise New England. 
New England deserves praise for her thrift. I would not de- 
prive her of one single honor or laurel that she is entitled to. 
But I am sure that the gentleman from Kansas is in error 
when he assumes that the southern people have not been at 
work all these years. He is in error when he assumes that our 
traditions do not teach us thrift, energy, and enterprise. He is 
in error when he assumes that New England has been at work 
and that we have been idle and that for that reason my fore- 
fathers of the South were not as prosperous as those of New 
England. , 

I shall now undertake to answer the charge, if I can, brought 
against my people by the distinguished Representative from 
Kansas, and show that he is wholly in error and is misinformed 
about conditions that have prevailed and now prevail in the 
South. 

And in replying to the gentleman I do so without any feeling 
toward him personally, except that which is of the very kindest, 


y can, develop your own lands to the 
0. 
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for I have been thrown with him enough to believe that what he 
says is said in seriousness and good faith; and it is the gentle- 
man’s standing and high position in this body that prompts me 
to dignify his remarks about the South with a reply, and I am 
sure the distinguished Member from Kansas will understand the 
spirit of this reply, and if he finds that he was wrong he is big 
enough and courageous enough to admit it. 

New England, having but little soil and a very poor climate to 
make agriculture a profitable business, was by necessity and not 
choice compelled to engage almost wholly in manufacturing, and 
all the energies of that section were turned in that direction. 

They complained that they were weak and unable to cope with 
the balance of the world, and asked to be permitted to have an 
advantage of the agriculturist for a while by protection until 
they got strong. 

This advantage was given them, and under the fostering care 
of protection they did prosper. But let us look at the other side 
of the picture. Let us see what the South did without this ad- 
vantage. Let us see what the energy and brains of the southern 
people did in competition with the world without any special 
privilege. 

If it is true that the energy and enterprise displayed by the 
southern people in the development and extension of her vast 
agricultural interest has been in the past as great as has been 
the energy of New England in her manufactures, and if the 
South has succeeded without the aid of the Government, then 
the brains, thrift, and enterprise has been with the South and 
not with New England. 

One thing sure, the South has been less given to vaunting its 
own achievements and has not been as active about advertising, 
and the world knows less about what she has accomplished 
than the other sections. 


COMPARISON OF POPULATION. 


Look at the record! The South is not ashamed of the com- 
parison. 

In 1860 the population of the United States was, in round 
numbers, 31,000,000. The South had a population of a little 
over ten and one-half millions, or about one-third of the whole 
population of the Union. 

Of this number only a little over six and one-half million 
were white and the balance were black. 

COMPARISON OF THRIFT. 

Now, let us compare the crops of the South and all the bal- 
ance of the Union. 

In 1860 the South, in round numbers, raised 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and all the balance of the Union raised, in round 
numbers; 125,000,000 bushels of wheat, and the South is not 
considered a wheat country. 

In 1860 the South raised 358,000,000 bushels of corn, and all 
the balance of the country only raised 472,297,000 bushels, and 
the South is not considered a corn country. 

In 1860 the value of the live stock in the South was $468,000,- 
000, and all the balance of the country $640,000,000, and the 
South never claimed to be a live-stock country. 

In 1860 the South produced 12,500,000 pounds of wool, and all 
the balance of the country 48,000,000 pounds, and the South was 
not a wool country. 

In 1860 the value of the animals slaughtered in the South was 
$85,000,000, and all the balance of the country was $128,500,000, 
and the South was not an animal country. 

In 1860 the South raised 351,500,000 pounds of tobaceo and 
the balance of the country only 77,000,000 pounds. 

In 1860 the South raised 187,000,000 pounds of rice and the 
balance of the country none. 

In 1860 the South produced 302,000,000 pounds of sugar and 
the balance of the country none. 

In 1860 the South raised 38,000,000 bushels of sweet potatoes 
and the balance of the country 3.000.000 bushels. 

In 1860 the South raised 5,196,000 bales of cotton and the bal- 
ance of the country none. 

In 1860 the value of the farms in the South was $2,500,000,000 
and the balance of the country was $4,500,000,000. 

There were many other valuable crops produced besides the 
ones named, but these will convince the gentleman from Kansas 
that with about one-fifth of the white population and less than 
one-third of the territory we produced over 40 per cent of the 
corn, over 25 per cent of the wheat, over 40 per cent of the live 
stock, over 20 per cent of the wool, over 40 per cent of the ani- 
mals slaughtered, all of the tobacco practically, all of the rice, 
all of the sugar, and all of the cotton. 

This isa marvelous showing in energy, in enterprise, and prog- 
ress, even if we had never put a cent in railroads and manufac- 
turing. 


OTHER ENTERPRISES. 

The South had in 1860 begun in earnest to build cotton fac- 
tories, and had inyested prior to that year over $12,000,000 in 
cotton factories. 

She, in the ten years, from 1850 to 1860, had more than dou- 
bled her milling industries and in 1860 had invested $45,000,000, 

She had also doubled her sawmills and their output in the 
same period. 

In 1860 the South had 9,897 miles of railroad and the New 
England and Middle States only 9,510; that is, the South had 
387 more miles than the other two sections combined. 

The South, in other words, invested over $300,000,000 of her 
own money in railroads prior to and including the year 1860. 

These are the facts of the history of the industrious, happy, 
prosperous South in 1860. With all this mighty expenditure of 
energy she had, in addition to all this, paid New England mil- 
lions of dollars for slaves, but to exclude the negro as property 
the South was, in 1860, the richest portion of the Union. 

If the slave is included as property, then, indeed, New Eng- 
land suffers by the comparison. s 

What a beautiful outlook the happy South had. Proud and 
full of heroic courage, with capacity for business not sur- 
passed by any people on the earth. The most unselfish portion 
of the Union. Devoted to the Constitution and to constitutional 
liberty, she asked no special privileges and wanted no other 
portion of the Union to have any. She has always stood for 
fair play. She was too proud and too honest to ask as New 
England did for any special privileges over her sisters, her 
partners in this Union. 

But gentlemen on this floor say that this is a false idea. That 
is an old theory, that this is old doctrine. Yes, the command- 
ment, Thou shalt not steal,“ is hoary with age, and for that 
reason many Republicans have dropped it from their political 
decalogue. 

Surely the people of Kansas would not have me trample 
under my feet that other commandment, which says: 

Honor thy father and thy mother, paas thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth th 

If I follow the Republican l I must turn my back upon 
the teachings of my fathers. I must discard political honesty. 
I must join with them in ruthless expenditure of public money, 
that I may justify a policy which permits the rich to rob the 
poor, one neighbor to rob another neighbor, and one section to 
rob another, and justify that robbery because it is in the form 
of law. God forbid! I would rather live in poverty and retain 
my political integrity than to acquire riches by perverting my 
country’s laws to that low standard that they would permit me 
to rob any of my fellow-countrymen. 

Thank God, the gentleman from Kansas is compelled to say 
when speaking of the glorious traditions of the South, “ You 
are living by them.” I am, and may I continue to live by them, 
and when I come to die, may the gentleman’s children say, 
“ He died by them.” 

But the gentleman says: 

It is time for the children of a rich land [the — to take their 
traditions in hand and to the fields of toil and begin to produce and 
manufacture for themselves. 

Let us again refer to some statistics and the gentleman may 
be somewhat enlightened. Did the gentleman know that in 1860 
over 30 per cent of all the banking capital of the United States 
was in the South? Did the gentleman, when praising New Eng- 
land so extravagantly, know that the combined wealth of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island in 1860 was not 
equal to the wealth of the single State of Georgia? Did he 
know that Mississippi that year was richer than Connecticut by 
over $160,000,000? Did the gentleman know that if you exclude 
the negro from the population, in 1860 South Carolina stood first 
in per capita wealth and Mississippi second? Did the gentleman 
know that if he was counted in the population, South Carolina 
stood third, Mississippi fourth, Massachusetts fifth, Louisiana 
sixth, Georgia seventh, Florida eighth, Kentucky ninth, Alabama 
tenth, and Texas eleventh, and that New York stood twenty-sec- 
ond and Pennsylvania stood thirtieth? 

Thus the South stood ahead of all other portions of the 
Union in wealth in 1860. 


CIVIL WAR. 


Then came the terrible war—a war of destruction. Her fair 
fields and homes were left in desolation. Her ports were closed. 


The flower of her manhood, a country’s greatest wealth, died on 
the field of battle. She was left prostrate, bleeding and torn. 
All the accumulations of her people’s toil was literally de- 
stroyed. 

The figures are more eloquent than words. The total amount 
of all the property in the United States, as shown by the as- 
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sessment rolls of 1860, was a little less than $12,000,000,000. Of 
this the South had over $5,000,000,000, or about 45 per cent of all 
the property in the United States, and in 1870 her property was 
assessed at about $3,000,000,000, showing a total loss in ten 
years of over $2,000,000,000. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

But this is not all. While the prostrate South was staggering 
under the blow of the civil war, a more terrible blow was dealt 
her bleeding form when in 1869 the reconstruction act was 
passed. Her problems were great, her future dark and gloomy, 
but she had had hope. Her soldiers had accepted the arbitra- 
ment of the sword in good faith, and had gone back to peaceful 
pursuits under the Stars and Stripes. 

When the reconstruction blow was struck all of her buoyant 
hopes fled. The cloud of despair settled down upon her smok- 
ing horizon. She saw the unscrupulous carpetbagger organize 
the negro and her state capitals converted into places of cor- 
ruption and debauchery. She saw a reign of terror and blood- 
shed. Her problems were harder than ever to solve, her future 
more dark and gloomy than at the close of the war. She saw 
her property values, from 1870 to 1875, fall on the assessment 
rolls nearly $70,000,000. 

Did the gentleman know these facts? 

WAR MAKES NORTH BICH. 


Now, let us look at the other side of the picture. While the 
property of the South from 1860 to 1870 had dropped to $3,000,- 
000,000 from over $5,000,000,000, the whole wealth of the United 
plod had increased from $12,000,000,000 to over $14,000,- 

South Carolina had dropped from third place in per capita 
wealth to thirtieth and Mississippi from fourth to thirty-fourth. 

The State of Massachusetts had more than doubled her as- 
sessed values during that period and was worth one-half as 
much as the whole South. 

From the census reports you will find that in 1860 the value 
of the property—not the assessed yvalue—of the Southern States 
was about $6,500,000,000, and in 1870 it was about $4,500,000,- 
000, which is a loss of $2,000,000,000. 

During the same period we find a startling revelation in 
reference to New England. In 1860 the value of the property 
of New England was less than $6,000,000,000, while in 1870 the 
value had soared up to the stupendous sum of over $15,000,- 
000,000. That is to say that the civil war added to these States 
250 per cent of wealth and left the South 50 per cent poorer. 

Did the gentleman from Kansas know. this when he was 
praising New England’s policy of protection? Did he know the 
South’s position when he charged her with not going to the 
fields of toil? Let my friend from Kansas come with me and 
look at some more facts. Let him then say for himself whether 
his remark about the South not “going to the fields of toil” 
was just or not. 

FURTHER COMPARISON. 

From 1870 to 1880 New England and the Middle States only 
increased their wealth from fifteen billions to seventeen billions, 
an increase of only 13 per cent. 

From 1870 to 1880 the South increased her wealth from four 
billions to seven billions, an increase of 75 per cent in ten years; 
and all of the increase was from 1875 to 1880, after the carpet- 
bagger was driven from the South. 

From 1890 to 1904 New England increased her wealth 40 per 
cent, and the Southern States increased theirs 64 per cent; and 
if you take the cotton States of the South from 1890 to 1904 the 
increase has been more than 70 per cent. 

What will my friend say to this comparison of the South with 
New England as to prosperity? 

The South has done all this with no pensions and no pro- 
tection. In addition to this, she has been paying her part of 
the pensions of New England and Kansas and been burdened 
with their protection. 

Twenty years ago she had no cotton -factories to speak of; 
now she leads the world in the production of heavy cotton 
goods, and her spindles have outstripped New England in the 
consumption of raw cotton, and she uses 300,000 more bales than 
does New England. She is doing this to-day without any pro- 
tection, comparatively, upon her cotton manufactures, because 
she sells the bulk of her cotton cloth and manufactured cotton 
in the open market in competition with the world. 

But I shall again refer to some statistics which are more elo- 
quent than any words. I shall begin with 1880, because prior 
to that time, from 1865 to 1880, the southern people disclaim all 
credit for what happened, except from 1875 to 1880, and the 
statistics are hard to get from 1875 to 1880. 

In 1880 the total value of the manufactures of the South was 
$457,454,777, and in 1908 the value leaped to over $2,550,000,000, 
or an increase of over 465 per cent. 
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In 1880 the capital invested in cotton mills was $21,000,000, 
in round numbers, and in 1908 the value reached the marvelous 
sum of $266,500,000, or an increase of 1,169 per cent. 

In 1880 the South only had 667,000 spindles; in 1908 she had 
10,443,761, or an increase of 1,464 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had 14,323 looms; in 1908 she had 222,539, 
or an increase of 1,453 per cent. 

In 1880 the southern cotton mills consumed 217,380 bales of 
cotton; in 1908 they consumed over 2,119,040 bales of 500 
pounds each, or an increase of 875 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had approximately $3,800,000 in cotton seed 
oil mills; in 1908 she had approximately $91,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 2,268 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced $39,000,000 worth of lumber, in 
round numbers; in 1908 she produced, in round unmbers, $368,- 
000,000 worth of lumber, or an increase of 837 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced, in round numbers, 397,000 tons of 
pig iron; in 1908 she produced 3,446,000 tons, in round numbers, 
or an increase of 766 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced 180,000 barrels of petroleum; in 
1908 she produced 27,250,000 barrels, or an increase of over 
15,000 per cent. 

In 1880 the South produced 370,000 tons of coke, in round 
numbers; in 1908 she produced 9,300,000 tons, an increase of 
2,395 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had 20,000 miles of railroad; in 1908 she 
had 67,000 miles. It is fair to say that only a small part of this 
was southern capital. But it is southern energy, labor, and 
products that make them pay. 

In 1880 the value of the farm products of the South was worth 
$650,000,000; in 1908 they were worth $2,223,000,000, or an in- 
crease of 342 per cent. 

In 1880 the South raised 5,700,000 bales of cotton; in 1908, 
about 13,000,000 bales, or an increase of 226 per cent. 

In 1880 the South spent for public education $9,796,000; in 
1908 she spent $37,690,000, or an increase of 285 per cent. 

In 1880 the real value of the property of the South was 
$7,500,000,000; in 1908 the real value was $20,100,000,000, an 
increase of over 165 per cent in twenty-eight years. 

In 1880 the South had invested in national banks $46,500,000, 
in round numbers; in 1908 she had $162,550,000, an increase of 
over 245 per cent. 

In 1880 the South had on deposit in national and state banks 
$147,177,000; in 1908 she had on deposit $1,156,030,000, or an 
increase of 685 per cent. 

As interesting as these figures are, I will not weary you with 
more. Suffice it to say that the statistics all along the line 
show the same progress. 

But I can not refrain from calling especial attention to one 
more set of figures, which completely answers the charge that 
the South is not keeping pace with any portion of the globe in 
the rate of increase in manufacturing, and when you consider 
the odds against her in the fight, it is little short of a miracle. 

In 1880 the South had inyested in manufactures only $257,- 
000,000, while in 1908 she had over $2,106,000,000, an increase of 
over 715 per cent in twenty-eight years, 

What is more eloquent than the cold figures above given? 
What answer could be better or stronger than these cold facts? 
Yes, I am standing by my “traditions,” and so are my people. 
“You are living by them.” Yes; and look at the glorious re- 
sults! “A tradition is a healthy thing for people, and no na- 
tion lives long that does not reverence its fathers and mothers.” 
I thank the distinguished gentleman for this beautiful senti- 
ment, and we will live long, because we will not fail to rever- 
ence the fathers and mothers of the Southland. They were al- 
ways “in the field of toil” while they lived, and their children, 
“the children of a rich land,” have taken “their traditions in 
hand” and have “gone to the fields of toil,” where the fathers 
and mothers of the South taught them, by precept and example, 
to go, and they are doing what their fathers and mothers did 
when they were here—they are producing and manufacturing 
for themselves. 

These glorious traditions of the South in her secial, political, 
and religious life are the Ark of the Covenant of true Ameri- 
ean civilization. Her ideas of the Constitution and of con- 
stitutional limitations are laughed at by dishonest politicians 
who would put their hands in other people's pockets, because a 
proper respect and regard for that instrument and the oath 
to support it is always in the way of those who would have 
special privilege. But these ideas and traditions have not 
been in the way of her progress, as the facts above stated 
conclusively show. They have certainly not retarded her pro- 

for as soon as the southern soldier put aside his musket 
he took hold of the plow and with the same courage displayed 
on the field of battle he faced and fought poverty at home, 
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but against what terrible odds! The civil war did not hurt 
the Sonth like the bloody reconstruction—or, better called 
“destruction.” But his courage and steadfastness of purpose 
did not desert him even in this trial. He came from a stock 
that never wore a yoke, 

All the good people in the North are happy in their hearts 
and proud of their own blood when the thought comes to 
them: That blood of the South that would not brook the 
domination of an inferior race is my blood—it flows in my 
veins—the best blood of all the ages, and God be praised, with 
my strong arm and all my power I could not humiliate that 
proud people in whose veins flow that blood and make them 
subservient to the will of another and an inferior race.” There 
is not a self-respecting New Englander but that is proud and 
happy at the thought. He would blush if he even thought that 
the South would have submitted. 

When this victory was over and the southern man was again 
permitted to enter the fields of toil, the South began to prosper. 
Her cotton fields were soon “whitening under the stars;” her 
fields of golden corn nodding to southern breezes; her fur- 
naces glowing with new light; hammers were making music 
in her shops; spindles singing in her factories; and from 
Maryland to Texas, mid her fruits and flowers, the old South 
again started on her happy way, the same South that she 
had always been. It was the same old march of progress 
that was stopped for sixteen years. It is the same South with 
her lofty and uncompromised principles of honor, justice, and 
truth. There is nothing “new.” All of her advancement has 
been made without her changing front, and she will continue 
in the same path, true to her traditions of honesty and virtue. 


PENSIONS, 


There is one fact that I would call your attention to, a fact 
not often referred to in these latter days, and that is the amount 
of pensions paid to New England and the Middle States. This 
on been a great help to these States, and none to the cotton 

ates. 

New Hampshire had a population of 411,000 in 1900, and re- 
ceived $1,196,000 in pensions, or $2.90 to every man, woman, 
and child in New Hampshire. 

Maine had a population the same year of 694,000, and re- 
ceived in pensions $2,816,500, or a little over $4 for each man, 
woman, and child in the State. 

Vermont had a population that year of 343,500, and received 
in pensions $1,347,677, or a little over $3.92 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. 

Massachusetts had a population of a little over 2,805,000, and 
she received in 1900 in pensions $5,280,000, or $1.88 for every 
man, woman, and child in the State. 

Ohio, with a population of 4,157,000, received in pensions 
$14,657,000, or over $3.50 for every man, woman, and child in 
the State. Mississippi spends $1,250,000 to run her public 
schools for four months. If Mississippi received only one-fifth 
of the amount which Ohio receives each year for pensions, she 
could relieve herself of her present common-school tax and 
not pay one cent and run her schools eight months in the year. 
Mississippi pays one-fiftieth of the total pensions paid in the 
United States, estimating the population of the United States 
at 90,000,000 and that of Mississippi 1,800,000, which is approxi- 
mately correct. Estimating the total pensions at $140,000,000, 
Mississippi would pay $2,800,000 into the Northern and New 
England States. If Mississippi could retain this money at 
home, she could run the white and negro schools eight months 
without taxing herself a dollar. 

The State of Kansas gets the sum of $5,423,874.54 in pensions 
and only has a population of 1,500,000; that is a little over $3.60 
for every man, woman, and child in the State of Kansas. If 
Mississippi received this much, she could run the whole state 
government on it each year and have over $2,500,000 left every 
year. In other words, one-half of what Kansas gets in pen- 
sions would run our entire state government. All of what she 
receives from pensions would not only run our entire state 
government, but would pay all the state, county, and municipal 
expenses. (The amount paid in pensions is taken from report 
for year ending June, 1907.) 

Thus it is with all the New England and Middle States. 
While they are receiving all these amounts, the cotton States 
have received practically nothing from the Federal Government, 
and have been taxing themselves in their own States to take 
care of their own soldiers, and have been paying enormous 
tribute to New England’s protected manufactures. 

This is only part of the unequal race the South has been 
running. She has had her race problem on her hands. But 
notwithstanding the unequal contest, her brave people have 


stayed “in the fields of toil” and are making marvelous strides 
to the front. No section of the country has made such advance- 
ment with such burdens. But the South is bearing the burden 
without complaining. She is fighting her own battles. Here- 
tofore without any sympathy from her northern sisters. But 
in the future I feel that a new light will burst upon the 
North. The old prejudices are rapidly passing away. The 
South is being better understood, and men better informed of 
her condition will get control of the affairs of the Government. 
Men who will not tolerate, I hope, this injustice. 

These are but a part of the facts and statistics showing 
only a part of what the South has done. ‘The advancement since 
1880 is like a romance. The figures I have given only tell part 
of the beautiful story of our victory in peace. This victory 
has produced its heroes as well as war. They are the patient 
laborers on the farm, in the mills, and in every field of industry 
in the South. They are the sun-crowned hands of toil who, 
without capital, without immigration, without encouragement 
from the rich of the earth, have reared upon the smoking ruins 
of a destroyed country, all of the beautiful homes that adorn 
the hills and dales and cities of the rehabilitated Southland. 

From Maryland to Texas, what a change has been wrought 
in one generation! There is nothing to compare with it in all 
the annals of time. It is not our soil, the most fertile of earth, 
that has produced the changed condition is so short a time; nor 
our climate, the balmiest and best on earth; nor our mines of 
iron and coal, the richest; nor our forests of pine and oak, the 
most valuable. No; not all the abundance of our unlimited 
raw material. It has been the character of her men and 
women that have wrought the mighty change. 


What constitutes a State? 

Not high, raised battlements, nor labour'd mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starr'd and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aim’d blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 
These constitute a State. 


I have not called the attention of the House, and especially 
the attentioh of my friend from Kansas, for whom personally I 
entertain a high regard, from any other motive except that of 
placing the South squarely and honestly before the country. I 
am sure no fair-minded man would do us any injustice if he 
knew the facts. 

I would like to call the attention of the House to Facts 
About the South, a pamphlet gotten out by Richard H. Ed- 
monds, of Baltimore. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, who was for years 
the president of the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, says of this pamphlet that it is the most condensed 
presentation of the conditions of the South industrially before 
and since the war that he had ever seen. And I am indebted 
to this authority for many of the facts which I have stated. 

In concluding these remarks, I know of nothing more appro- 
priate to say than the closing paragraph of that wonderful little 
document: 

Against the poverty, the inexperience, the discredit, and doubt at 
home and abroad, of ourselves and our section in 1880, the South 
thrilled with ener, and hope, stands to-day recognized oF the world. 
as that section which of all others in this country or elsewhere has the 
greatest potentialities for the creation of wealth and profitable em- 
ployment of its people. z 

II the South has done this much with the discouraging conditions 
which it faced twenty years ago, what may we not expect now that the 
business world has come to realize that no other section of this coun- 
try or any other offers equal opportunities for the investment of capital 
for the broadest development of manufacturing, mining, railroad, and 
agricultural interests. 

Picture the conditions of 1880 and the results accomplished since 
that time, then study the present situation; recall the fact that the 
manifestations of to-day in railroad extension, cotton manufacturing, 
and other directions are merely the fulfillment of plans interrupted by 
the war, but based upon natural irea Fed that war could not 
and attempt to forecast what will be 
within the next ten years, 


Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, says in a letter to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of Baltimore: 

The southern people possess a region unsurpassed on earth in its 
natural resources. ith the intelligence and energy which character- 
izes them, these resources ought during the next generation to experi- 


ence a development which will place them among the foremost communi- 
ties of the civilized world in wealth and happiness. 


est roy, 
one in southern advancement 
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The Tariff. Bill. 


ft shall follow us as long as the protective sys- 


Surely greed and 
yor dwell in the house where the consumer troubleth 


tem exists, and we w. 
us no more forever. 


SPEECH, 
HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 


OF GEORGIA, 


IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BELL of Georgia said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: If ever the trite old saying “ Promises are 
like pie crust—made to be broken” has found an apt illustra- 
tion, it is in this tariff bill. The Republican party in the last 
national campaign ihe people some relief from the 
burdens of taxation and with it increase in the revenues for 
the support of the Government. This was not stated in so 
many words in the party platform—the most conspicuous ut- 
terance there relating to tariff revision was protection to the 
manufacturer—but the leading speakers during the campaign, 
among them no less distinguished a personage than the now 
President of the United States, vowed and declared that that 
was what the extra session was to bring forth in a new tariff 
law. I want to give Mr. Taft credit for absolute honesty of 
intention. I have no doubt he believed that the eminent Re- 
publicans in whose hands was placed the construction of this 
tariff would redeem the pledges so solemnly made to the people. 
In the bitter disappointment he must feel when he looks at this 
production of the Committee on Ways and Means he has my 
profoundest sympathy. This tariff bill is nothing short of an 
outrage. The witches whom Macbeth met on the heath never 
brewed a hellbroth half as vile as this legislative compound. 
It gives neither relief from onerous taxation, nor does it bring 
relief to the Treasury. The sum total of the increase of reve- 
nue expected from this bill, according to the calculations of 
the Treasury experts, is something less than $12,000,000. What 
a farce. 

As to no class of our people is this bill such a cheat as to the 
farmers and the w: rners generally, for, while it touches 
the luxuries but lightly, it piles the duties high on all the neces- 
saries of life. It is the same old story over again—propitiating 

the rich contributors to Republican campaign funds at the 
expense of the men who earn their bread in the sweat of their 
brows. My concern to-day, sir, is more directly with the 
farmers, especially the farmers of the South, for the district I 
represent here is essentially an agricultural section. They need 
no high protective tariff for any of their products; all they ask 
is that the tariff duties be so adjusted as not to rob them of the 
fair reward of their toil. And that is just what has not been 
done. Everything the farmer needs in the way of clothing, of 
food, of household goods, of farm: implements, and of farm 
animals is taxed to the limit. 

The Ways and Means Committee proposed to tax coffee and 
tea—the one indirectly, the other directly. They placed a coun- 
tervailing duty on coffee, knowing full well—at least, they ought 
to have known—that Brazil, from which country we get over 
70 per cent of our coffee, is bound to put an export duty on the 
product because the proceeds of that duty are pledged to the 
liquidation of a big loan. Nay, more than that, this export 
duty of 124 per cent does not go into the treasury of the 
Republic of Brazil, but into that of the State of São Paulo and 
other coffee-growing States. The National Government is pow- 
erless. Under these circumstances the taxing of coffée—an 
article as necessary almost as the daily bread—was a legislative 
outrage than which nothing more indefensible could possibly be 
considered. The tax on tea, on “the cup which cheers, but 
not inebriates,“ was hardly less scandalous. No wonder that a 
ery of rage has gone up from one end of the country to the 
other over this affront, and that in sheer dismay' its perpetrators 
are willing to retrace their steps. 

Sugar is another article of everyday need in every family. 
The per capita consumption of sugar in the United States is, I 
believe, something over 81 pounds. The tariff tax on it 
amounts to 80 per cent. The refiners do not need this tax. 
Claus Spreckels so testified before the Ways and Means Com- 

* mittee last November, and declared that he favored the admis- 
sion of both raw and refined sugar entirely free of duty. And 
now notice, if you please, with what almost devilish ingenuity 


our tariff manipulators have sought to deceive the people in 


this matter. See, they cry, how we have reduced the tax on 
sugar. We have taken off five one-hundredths of 1 per cent per 
pound on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color and on 
all sugar which has gone through a process of refining. There 
is the “ nigger in the wood pile.” Let me show you. Last year 
we imported of this kind of sugar just 6,076,622 pounds, valued 
at $265,317, on which, at the present rate of 1.95 cents per 
pound, the duty was $118,494.13. Of raw sugar, however, we 
imported 3,839,108,501 pounds, valued at $82,488,115. On this 
the duty is ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound, and 
we collected, accordingly, $36,471,530.76. So long as the re- 
finers get their raw sugar in at a low rate, they do not care. 
But if you were to cut the duty on refined sugar in half and 
thus open the doors to the sugar refiners of Germany, our peo- 
ple would have cheaper sugar, and Mr. Havemeyer and the rest 
of them would have to be content with a few million dollars 
less profit a year. 

Another effect of cheap sugar would be the expansion of our 
fruit-canning and fruit-preserving industries and the greater 
opportunity offered them to get their proper share of the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Why should not hides go on the free list? It is my honest 
opinion that taking the duty off hides would of necessity reduce 
the cost of shoes all along the line; and if not, it would 
certainly give the people better shoes for the money they are 
now paying for them. The great packing establishments are 
to-day getting the benefit of the duty on hides, as cattle are 
bought with a view to the beef instead of the hides. Placing 
a duty on hides gives the large packers the opportunity to cor- 
ner the hide market and forces the smaller manufacturers of 
shoes to pay the advanced price which ultimately is paid by 
the consumer. The laboring people of this country are to-day 
paying the duty of 15 per cent on hides. In 1907 there were 
imported hides to the value of $18,595,333.42, on which there 
was collected duty amounting to $2,789,309. And the people 
of the United States—that is, the “ultimate consumer - paid 
that tax. Remove this tax, and leather is bound to be cheaper; 
and not only will this lower the price of shoe wear, but, what is 
of equal if not greater importance to the farmer, it will cheapen 
the price of his saddles and harness. Keep that tax on hides, 
and you will lay just that much heavier burden on the farmer's 
shoulders. I want to read an extract from a letter sent me by 
a leading tanner and manufacturer of saddlery in Georgia. 
He says: 

In the first ce the hi being — L 
one except ariere tham Aer when „ perry $c the 
hide value does not enter into the purchase, but the cow is t on 
the basis of price of meat. Another thing: In view of the . is 
a rebate given on all leather that is exported when made of foreign 

it reduces the revenue considerably ; hence from our standpoint we 
do not consider the duty on hides necessary, even from a protective or 
a revenue-produeing standpoint; and I think statistics will bear me out 
that 1 duty been on hides it has not in the least en- 


has 
raising of cattle, but, to the contrary, it is necessary to 
a great many hides, ‘as this country does not produce poe 


Take farming implements as another illustration of how the 
farmer pays the piper so that the manufacturer may dance. The 
present tariff lays a duty of 20 per cent on farming implements. 
The committee has felt itself moved to reduce that to 15 per 
cent; and the farmer is invited to lift up his Ebenezer and 
shout, “ Hail, Columbia, happy land,” because of this wonderful 
reduction. Does anyone believe that the 5 per cent reduction 
will make a cent's worth difference in the price of a plow or 
harrow, or in any of the larger agricultural machines? If he 
does, he is a very gullible individual. The manufacturer will 
squeal, of course, because this mite is lopped off his profit; but 
in reality it will not hurt him in the least. Coupled with this 
generous (?) reduction is the proviso that if any of these im- 
plements are imported from any country which imposes no tax 
or duty on like articles, then they shall come in free of duty. 
That is a joke.. It so happens that nearly all the countries that 
take agricultural implements from us do impose a duty on them; 
and why? Because the International Harvester Company, 
which is the agricultural-implement trust, practically controls 
the markets of the world in this line. It is clear that this pro- 
viso is of no benefit to the American farmer. The grim irony 
of the whole situation lies in this, that the high price which the 
American manufacturer exacts from the American farmer makes 
it possible for him to sell his product for a much lower price in 
foreign countries, thereby underselling the native manufacturer 
and giving the foreign farmer an advantage over the American 
agriculturist. Thus, you see, the American farmer has not one, 
but several, handicaps to contend against. 

The duty on horses and mules valued at $150 or less per 
head is $30. ‘This is altogether out of proportion to the neces- 
sities of the case. Under the head of “Farm animals” the 
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Statistical Abstract tells us that on January 1, 1908, the num- 
ber of horses was 19,992,000, and their value $1,867,530,000 ; 
the number of mules 3,869,000, and their value $416,939,000. 
In 1907 we imported 507 horses, valued at $149,309; in 1908 only 
265, valued at $90,534. These importations were probably for 
breeding purposes only. The duty on horses and mules as it 
stands to-day, is, as I have stated, unnecessarily high and might 
profitably be cut in half. If this were done it would not result 
in the importation of farm horses, but it might have the effect 
of enabling the farmer to get his draft horses for less money. 

I stated a while ago that this bill is making an onslaught 
on the everyday needs of the household. I want to return to 
this subject for a moment and make good my assertion. Not 
satisfied with taxing coffee and tea, spices, which even the 
Dingley tariff left on the free list, have been ruthlessly dragged 
into the dutiable list and loaded down with both specific and 
ad valorem duties; not nominal, but as high as the committee 
dared to put them. Thus henceforth the poor man’s wife must 
pay a higher price for pepper and mustard, and every house- 
wife must pay more for all the other spices she uses. The duty 
on socks and stockings has been increased, and the deviltry in 
this is in the fact that relatively the cheaper grades pay a 
higher rate of duty than the more expensive ones. The same 
applies to gloves, and need we wonder that our wives and sisters 
and sweethearts are up in arms against this? The hosiery and 
glove schedules of this bill are just two more of the many out- 
rages that run rampant through this bill from one end of it to 
the other. 

The wool and cotton schedules are very mountains of iniquity. 
The effect of them will be to make the farmer pay the highest 
possible price for the cheapest possible articles of his wearing 
apparel, as well as for blankets, sheets, pillowcases, and other 
household necessities of these manufactures. The cotton sched- 
ule, as first reported by the Committee on Ways and Means, was 
such a marvel of intricacy that no fellow ever could find out 
just what would or could be done under it. One thing only was 
apparent, and that was that duties were steeple high. When 
the southern farmer considers that he raises the cotton which 
goes into these manufactures, and that nevertheless he has to 
pay absurdly high prices for the finished product, he may be 
pardoned for consigning in his mind the Republican party to 
that place which Bob Ingersoll said did not exist. 

The iron and steel schedule is another slap in the face of 
the farmer, who must pay the steel trust tribute, high tribute, 
for every yard of fence wire on his farm, for every nail he uses 
in building his barn, for every utensil into which iron or steel 
enters as a component part. Andrew Carnegie and Charles 
Schwab told the committee that steel and iron needed protec- 
tion no longer. They ought to know. Mr. Carnegie may be 
said to be the founder cf the steel and iron industry as it exists 
in this country to-day. It is true he has “ made his pile,” but 
that furnishes no reason for discrediting such a statement of 
his. Mr. Schwab is still in the business, and getting big con- 
tracts for his product both at home and abroad. We need not 
credit him with such remarkable altruism as to be willing to 
dispense with protection if he thought it were still needed. 
But the steel trust lifted its forbidding finger before the Ways 
and Means Committee and the duties are there. 

If there is any article of farm use in which the farmer is 
interested as much as, if not more than, in any other, it is 
fertilizers. They may be called the life of his business. These, 
at least, ought to come to him unburdened by any tax. Now, 
muriate and other potash salts are on the free list, and if they 
were there unconditionally no complaint could be made. But 
such is not the case. Section 3 of the bill provides a retaliatory 
duty of 20 per cent if any country that exports them to the 
United States Jevies an import duty upon American products in 
excess of duty levied upon similar products from other countries. 
That is the Damocles sword suspended over the American farm- 
er's head, and he never knows when it may fall. On this subject 
I have received, under date of March 31, the following letter 
from the Hon. T. G. Hudson, state commissioner of agriculture 
for Georgia: 

My attention has just been called to the fact that in section 3 of the 
Payne tariff bill a retaliatory duty of 20 per cent is to be imposed upon 
some articles now on the free list, among which are potash salts, which, 
of course, includes kainit, muriate, and other potash materials, which 
are largely used in the manufacture of fertilizers. These articles are not 
produced in the United States, and the consumer would be seriously 
affected by this duty. 

I simply call your attention to this, to see that the potash salts are 
retain sitively on the free list. The farmers have enough burdens 
to bear already, and should not be imposed on by taxing the materials 
they use in raising their crops and upbuilding their soil. I appreciate 
the fact that it is only necessary to call your attention to this, and I 
hope you will do what you can in the matter to prevent it. 

Thus I could go on almost indefinitely through nearly every 
schedule in this bill and show without the least trouble how the 


wage-earners, the farmers, all those whom Abraham Lincoln 
called the “common people,” are “held up” for the benefit of 
the great corporations, whether they are called “trusts” or 
something else. 

But even if I had more time than is measured out to me now, 
I should fear that by doing so I would strain the patience of 
this House to the breaking point. I can not, however, leave the 
subject without pointing out the gross injustice to all the people 
of the country, except the millionaires, of the duty on diamonds, 
pearls, and precious stones generally. That duty is 10 per cent. 
The paltry excuse for keeping it so ridiculously low is that it 
will tend to keep the importers from smuggling. In the first 
place, I want to say that I believe this to be a gratuitous insult 
to the great body of American importers. I am not willing to 
proclaim to the world the suspicion that they are all a lot of 
scoundrels. But if they were really as black as they are painted, 
the importation of diamonds is not so extensive as to place it 
beyond the vigilance of the customs inspectors. At least that 
vigilance for which we pay annually several millions of dollars 
ought to be able to protect. the Treasury against frauds of this 
kind. The duty on precious stones is strictly a revenue duty, 
and therefore these baubles of the wealthy ought to be made to 
bear their proper share of taxation. I should like to see a duty 
of not less than 25 per cent placed on them. 

Of course, if any of our southern farmers have a special hank- 
ering for some of this stuff, there is comfort for them in know- 
ing that uncut diamonds are on the free list. They can import 
a few bushels of them and fix them up to suit themselves. The 
free list is very liberal in providing the farmer with things for 
his delectation. He can get skeletons and spunk, rotten stone 
and natural teeth, turtles and turmeric, joss sticks and witherite, 
lava and leeches, fossils and quoits, and a whole lot of other 
things to amuse himself with, even if they may not be of any 
other practical use to him. Really, when you go through that 
free list you are bound to admit that the distinguished members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are gifted with the saving 
grace of humor. 

The underlying principle of all taxation is to provide revenue 
for the necessities of an economically administered government. 
All beyond that is evil. Even if.we are willing to compromise 
with our fundamental convictions on this point to the extent of 
giving some protection to our wage-earners, there can be found 
no excuse for taxing the people in a way which will not cause 
these taxes to flow into the Treasury, or, if they do, simply to 
create an unnecessary surplus, but which will merely enrich 
those great trusts which are already so overburdened with 
wealth that they can afford to spend a great part of it for cor- 
rupt purposes. The trusts have not in vain put their trust in 
the Republican party. The “trust” version of the twenty- 
third Psalm reads thus: 

Protection is our shepherd; we shall not want. 

It maketh us to lie down in green pastures, and leadeth us beside 
the still waters. 

It restoreth our duties; it leadeth us to the paths of finance and 
greed for its own sake. 

Yea, though we walk ayes ai the valley of the shadow of a reduction, 
we fear no evil, for it is with us, and its protective policies they com- 
forte prepareth a table before us in the presence of the poor and needy ; 
it anointeth our interests until our cup runneth over. 

Surely greed and graft shall follow us as long as the protective sys- 
tem exists, and we will dwell in the house where the consumer troubleth 
us no more forever. 

Take the duty off trust-made goods and the trusts will vanish 
like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

The party now in control of the Government has forgotten 
what “economy ” means; really I do not believe our friends on the 
other side know longer how the word is spelled. Even if they 
gave it but a passing thought, it would occur to them that the 
crux of the Government’s trouble is not so much that the rey- 
enues should be increased as that the expenditures should be 
reduced. Just think for a moment! Seventy per cent of the 
money the Government disburses goes for the maintenance of 
the military establishment and for pensions. Just take a bird’s- 
eye view, as it were, of the principal items of our appropria- 
tions and note the growth from year to year for five years: 


1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
Legislative, ju- 
dicial, and ex- 
ecutive. „681,919 | $32,126,333 2,883, 821 $31,978,484 
Sundry civil ex- 
Beene 4 89,789,470 | 110,769,211 | 112,987,313 | 137,609,906 
ä 71,817,165 | 78,634,582 95,382,247 | 101,197,470 
Navy. 102,071,670 „958,507 | 122,662,485 | 136,985,199 
Fortifications... 5,053,993 6,898,011 9,317,145 8,170,111 
Pensions 140,245,600 | 146,143,000 | 163,063, 160, 
Department of 
Agriculture... 9,930, 440 9,447,290 | 11,672,106 | 12,995,336 
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The total annual appropriations for the last fiscal years were: 
$920, 798, 143 


In two years an increase of one hundred and twenty-four 
millions in the expenditures of our Government. There is econ- 
omy with a vengeance. And these figures are official, for they 
are set forth in the ConGREssionaL RECORD by no less an author- 
ity than the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota. r 

We have an expenditure for our naval establishment in the 
next fiscal year of thirty-eight millions greater than in 1907-8. 
Why? The answer is given in the word “ Philippines.” If we 
were not in possession of those islands, we should not need a 
navy large enough for two oceans; we should not face the neces- 
sity, as we are told we must, of building a navy especially to 
protect our interests in the Pacific—that is, the Philippines—in 
fact, to be the dominating naval power in that ocean. We paid 
Spain $20,000,000 for those precious islands; we spent not less 
than $170,000,000 for conquering the natives; we spent what 
can not be expressed in dollars and cents—the lives of thou- 
sands of our soldiers and sailors—and we are spending and shall 
have to continue spending millions upon millions of dollars 
every year for Heaven only knows how many years upon in- 
creasing appropriations for the army and the navy and the pen- 
sion list growing out of our occupation of the Philippines. For 
all this outpouring of life and treasure, for all this annual in- 
creasing outlay of money, what haye we? Nothing; practically 
nothing. 3 : 

-Compare our trade with the Philippines fon the year before 
we annexed them with that of last year: 


Exports. | Imports. Total. 
$9,243, $19,142,841 
3,830, 41 


3,958,219 
5,412,829 | 15,184,622 


The bulk of the trade of those islands was done with Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and by far the greater part of the 
business with this country was carried on in foreign bottoms. 
With all these islands have cost us, we are not reaping the 
benefit. We are simply pulling the chestnuts out of the fire 
to let the foreign nations consume them at leisure. The sooner 
we give the Filipinos their independence, the better we shall 
be off; and if they are unable to preserve that independence, 
then let Japan—which racially is a sort of close kin—take them 
and be happy with them. 

What I want to see done, Mr. Chairman, is a radical change 
in the insane methods of our national housekeeping. I want to 
see expenditures reduced so that the burden of taxes may be 
lightened. We hear now and then of some economic saving of 
a few hundred thousand dollars by lopping off a clerk in one 
of the bureaus of the Government or paring off a little in con- 
tingent expenditures. That sort of. economy is not worth a 
bawbee. Let us stop “saving at the spigot and wasting at 
the bung.” Let us take some heed of the needs of the farmers 
and the wage-earners, and let us so discharge our duties here 
in regard to legislation that when we go home to our constit- 
uents we can look them squarely in the face and tell them, 
hand on heart, that we did the best we could, 


The Duty on Hosiery. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. KELIOER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 
Mr. KELIHER said: , 

Mr. CHARMAN: Under the provisions of the iniquitous rule 
which governs the consideration of the pending bill, Members 
find themselves stripped of their rights and powerless to correct 
glaring wrongs which stand forth indisputable evidence of the 
potent influence of certain interests. It is true that a few sched- 
ules, specially designated by the powers that be in this body, are 


| filled for periods ranging from six to twelve months. 


subject to amendment, but the fact that these are so limited and 
do not embrace articles in which widespread interest is mani- 
fested by the great public at large is inexplicable and inexcusa- 
ble. We all know that the hide, lumber, and oil schedules would 
not he open to amendment were it not for the fact that a con- 
siderable number of Republicans were ready to revolt, and thus 
jeopardize the passage through the House of this misnamed Dill 
in practically its present form. 

The cry from the people of all classes from every quarter of 
the country against the uncalled for and manifestly unjust in- 
crease in the duty upon hosiery is deserving of heed. Had those 
Republicans who demanded and obtained a separate vote on 
the lumber, hide, and oil schedules but voiced the appeal of the 
great masses, who view with apprehension the creation by a pro- 
hibitive tariff of a stocking trust, the committee would be 
afforded an opportunity to express its views upon the increase 
in the duty upon the stockings of the poor and would have 
knocked the recommendation of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee sky high. If we can not amend the hosiery paragraph, we 
can voice our protest and point out the glaring weakness of 
those who argue that the inroads of foreign hosiery into the 
American market make imperative the increase of 30 per cent 
duty upon the stockings of the poor man and his wife and 
children, while adding not a penny to the high-class silk hosiery 
of the rich. 

Forced by the deluge of protests from his position of silent 
disdain, the doughty chairman of the committee [Mr. Payne] 
on Tuesday condescended to make reply. His defense of the 
hosiery increase was woefully weak and indicated a lamentable 
unfamiliarity with facts. Mr. Chairman, if the source of the 
information which he furnished the cammittee on Tuesday was 
the same from which the members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means drew, it is no wonder that they erred egregiously 
and that their conclusions are susceptible to attack. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Payne] would have us believe that 
the agitation against the increase in the hosiery duty was or- 
ganized and is being prosecuted by the department stores of the 
country. This is not so. 

The opposition is too general to be open to that charge. It is 
a campaign of indignant consumers against the rapacity of a 
small and special clique of stocking manufacturers of Philadel- 
phia, who aim to wipe out all that stands between them and 
absolute control and exploitation of the American stocking mar- 
ket;—foreign competition. I pointed out in my speech of April 3 
the fallacy of the claim that the foreigner was crowding the 
American manufacturer by showing, from government reports, 
that while the importations of foreign hosiery had remained 
practically still in the past eighteen years, or since the McKinley 
tariff went into effect, the domestic output of hosiery had in- 
creased 100 per cent in only eight years, and I will again print 
the figures upon which I predicate this contention. In 1890 we 
imported from Europe hosiery to the value of $6,604,885; in 
1900, $3,623,154; and in 1908, $6,645,570. Our domestic manu- 
factures of hosiery amounted in 1900 to $27,233,616; in 1905, 
$43,590,957 ; and last year (1908) approximately $60,000,000, or 
over 100 per cent increase. 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of these figures it can not be con- 
tended with any hope of convincing, that the foreign manufac- 
turer of hosiery is crowding his domestic competitor. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so great is the demand for domestic cotton stockings 
from the domestic market, that the domestic manufacturers 
ean not fill orders. It is also a fact that orders remain un- 
Now, if 
the home manufacturers can not fill many of their orders within 
six or eight months of their placement, what show have the 
poor consumers if they can not look for relief to the foreign 
product? It is unfair to argue, as did the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne], that the inferior grade of domestic stock- 
ings, known to the trade as “ seamless,” will be available to the 
poorer classes if this rate obtains, and ought to be used instead 
of the foreign-made “full-fashioned” article. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people to-day are educated to a 
high taste. They demand a stocking that is made to conform to 
the foot and ankle that will retain this conformation after wash- 
ing, and they have become accustomed to purchase this desirable 
article for 25 cents a paix. Should foreign competition be shut 
out, they will be forced by the few manufacturers—the Brown 
syndicate—that now all but control the domestic market to still 
pay 25 cents per pair, but for a much inferior and undesirable 
article. They know this, and that is why this agitation is being 
waged and will not down. The consuming public knows that 
the only check the Philadelphians fear is the foreign competitor, 
and that the outrageous increase carried in the pending bill wil] 
deal the death blow to foreign importations. ‘ 


When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] declares 
that the domestic manufacturers made out a strong case, he 
seems blind to the fact that the increase was surreptitiously 
gotten through the committee. He can not deny that no pub- 
licity was given to the hearings, that only arguments of the 
Brown syndicate were presented, and that it was not till the 
public and trade generally became aware of what had been done 
that the protests came pouring in. Surely he must admit that 
there has been something doing since. The charge of the chair- 
man that American firms have other than a legitimate business 
interest in keeping down the duty on foreign hosiery is unwar- 
ranted by facts. 

Mr. Chairman, of course nobody contends that these merchants 
are engaged in business upon an altruistic basis. Their profits 
are derived from the sales they make. Great sales mean larger 
profits than do small ones. Their commissions are made upon 
sales of domestic as well as foreign hosiery. Their profits are 
going to shrink when the customs tariffs are so high as to pre- 
clude importations of foreign goods and when domestic demands 
are so great as to overtax the capacity of domestic output, thus 
necessitating nondeliveries. Their harvest is reaped when not 
only is the demand for goods brisk, but the ability to sell 
equally so. Their commissions are collected when goods are 
delivered, hence it is not hard to understand why a merchant 
dislikes to receive word from the manufacturer that goods for 
which he has a customer can not be had for fully six months. 
This explains in part the activity of the leading commission 
houses of the country in fighting this tariff increase. 

Another, and perhaps the most important, reason is that these 
merchants foresee the loss of business if the Brown syndicate, 
of ‘Philadelphia, obtains control of the domestic market, which 
they surely will if this tariff becomes law. This syndicate is 
made up of practically one family, operating 8 or 10 of the 
largest stocking mills of the country. They dispose of their 
immense output through one selling agency—also of the family. 
Thus, if in control of the great American market, they would 
share with no middleman any profit, but keep all to themselves. 
As a result the great jobbing houses of the country, who employ 
thousands of salesmen upon the road, would be driven from 
this great field of activity. 

Mr. Chairman, the attempt of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] to create the impression that firms like Marshall 
Field & Co., of Chicago; Brown, Durell & Co., of Boston and 
New York; Henry Schiff & Co., of New York; Lord, Taylor 
& Co., of New York; and many other great firms have capital 
invested in the hosiery mills of Saxony, and in consequence 
have a business interest in keeping down the tariff on hosiery 
is hardly fair. He claims that they maintain large establish- 
ments in Chemnitz, the center of the stocking industry in Ger- 
many, and support great organizations the year around, by 
which they control the output of this section and thus gain a 
tremendous advantage over American competitors who are in- 
capable of keeping branches in Germany. 

I have investigated this statement and find, as the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee would have found had he 
taken the trouble to obtain the facts, that scarcely an American 
inyestment of any size is to be found in the factories in and 
about Chemnitz. The firm of Brown, Durell & Co., to which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] refers, is one of 
the largest and most substantial commercial houses of Boston. 
The members of the firm occupy the highest possible business 
standing. They are men of ideal personal and commercial in- 
tegrity. They are prominent in the war upon this tariff. Let 
us see what comprises the “large establishment” maintained 
by this house at Chemnitz. 

Mr, Chairman, Brown, Durell & Co. maintain an office—and 
only an office—for which they pay the sum of 600 marks rent 
per year. In American money this is $150, and one can form 
an idea of the size of the establishment that can be rented 
for $150 per year. They keep one man the year round whose 
duty it is to watch the market, purchase stock, and so forth, 
His principal duty is to save that firm in invoicing goods. 
Every shipment from Chemnitz has to pay a consular invoice fee 
of $2.50. Now, instead of paying an invoice fee upon each 
shipment, this foreign representative combines his invoices and 
makes a single consular invoice fee cover 20 or 25, thus saving 
a great deal more to the firm than the cost of maintaining the 
office and paying his salary and expenses. 

This custom obtains generally among the firms enumerated 
by the Member from New York and constitutes almost entirely 
the investment of these firms in Chemnitz. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been printed in the papers of the great demonstration 
which the factory hands of Philadelphia and that neighborhood 
intend making here in Washington. We are told they are going 
to move upon the city 20,000 strong in the hope that they may 
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convince Congress that their future is at stake. Almost all of 
this army of employees is to be recruited from the Brown mills; 
and, of course, the cost of this demonstration will be borne by 
the Brown syndicate, which hopes to reap the rich harvest which 
this increase in duties will insure to them. 

To transport this army to Washington and back home would 
cost probably $100,000, a mere bagatelle to a combination that 
has fattened for years upon the Dingley tariff, as have the 
thrifty Browns. 

Mr. Chairman, from what I can learn of the condition of the 
hosiery trade in the country the place for these employees is 
in the factories at their machines, earning the splendid wage 
they now enjoy, turning out goods that will meet the demand 
of the trade. The continuity of their work, the size of their 
wage, are mighty strong arguments that they need no hothous- 
ing. The visit of a few of their opulent employers did the 
trick, but it will be undone by an aroused public, if not in this 
branch, then along the corridor. 

Mr. Chairman, if an opportunity were available, I would offer 
an amendment to paragraph 326 to reduce the unwarranted 
duties carried in the pending bill to what are in effect to-day, 
confident that American industries would continue to thrive 
at the marvelous rate that has characterized their history in 
the past ten years, confident that the Federal Treasury would 
reap greater revenue, and confident that the consumer would 
get a fairer return for his investment. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 2 
On the bill (H. R. 1488) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAFEAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I realize, as you all do, that too much talk 
has already been indulged in before the committee on the pend- 
ing measure, and do not purpose making any extended remarks, 
realizing full well that what I or any person else may have to 
say upon the various schedules in the Payne bill will go for 
naught, as it is conceded by all that the bill will pass the House 
practically as introduced. My sole object in arising at this 
time is to bring to the attention of the public the methods em- 
ployed by one of the gigantic trusts of this country. I wish it 
distinctly understood that I am a firm believer in protection 
when such protection will inure to the benefit of the consumer 
and not foster a trust or still further strengthen a monopoly. 
Probably it would be better if the methods of this particular 
trust were called to the attention of the Attorney-General of the 
United States for his consideration and investigation than re- 
fer to them here at this time, 

During the past week or more we noticed in the lobbies of 
the Capitol the representatives of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
Company, the Corn Products Company, and the Corn Products 
Refining Company—commonly known as the “glucose trust” 
and a subsidiary company of the Standard Oil Company—their 
object being to maintain the schedule of 1} cents per pound on 
glucose as provided for in section No. 214 of the Payne bill, and 
to have a duty placed upon tapioca flour and sago, both of 
which now appear on the free list. 

In order to enlighten those who may not be familiar with the 
subject of tapioca flour, and for the purpose of showing that 
the demand to have a duty placed on tapioca flour by the glu- 
cose trust is unreasonable and uncalled for, I wish to call your 
attention to the following statement, which was prepared by a 
manufacturer of corn, wheat, and potato starch, as well as 
glucose and albumens: 

Exursir No. 1. 
REASONS WHY TAPIOCA FLOUR SHOULD REMAIN ON THE FREE LIST. 


Tapioca flour is a product made from roots grown chiefly on the 
$s d of Java and the Malay, Peninsula nfacturing : 
r man Stur. u 
Pihis product, 


stance. 

During the year 1907 there was imported into the United States 
about 9.000 tons of 1 flour. Of this quantity over 
were used the manufacture of envelopes or postal gum. 


5,000 tons 


in Of the re- 
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mainder over 75 per cent was used in the manufacture of food products 
and only a small portion was used for other purposes. 

Tapioca flour does not compete except to a slight extent with any 
domestic product. There is none raised in the United States; therefore 
there is no occasion to place a duty upon it, and those most interested 
in the matter have not asked for any duty upon this product. 

Mr. Walden, representing the Corn Products Refining Company, the 
la. t manufacturers of corn starch in this country—commonly known 
as the “starch trust — made the statement before the Committee on 
Ways and Means that they were not interested in tapioca flour. 

he price of tapioca four has remained at about 2§ cents per 
during many years, while the price of American tato starch has 
advanced suring the past eight months from 38 to 5 cents 3 
where it is to-day. tarch ported from Germany and Holland, duty 
3 Is selling at above 4 cents per pound, and it is now peig imported 
n large quantities to replace American potato starch. It is clear, 
therefore, that tapioca flour does not compete with potato starch. 

The capital invested in the manufacture of envelo; gum in the 
United States is at least double the amount invested in the manufacture 
of potato starch. 

f à duty is placed on tapioca flour it will mean the abandonment of 
factories in which is invested nearly $1,000,000, as there is no sub- 
stitute for this particular article. 

It will mean a higher price to the householder for important food 
products, and it will mean a higher price to the consumers of envelope 
gum and gum substitutes. 

In view of all these facts and th efurther fact that it does not mate- 
rially compete with an American industry, we 8 request that 
the article be left on the free list and no duty be imposed. 


Corn is the basis or raw material of glucose as it is now 
manufactured in the United States. In Germany, however, the 
basis or raw material of glucose is the potato, and, like the 
goods made in this country, the bulk thereof is used in the con- 
fectionery trade. It is also used extensively by tanners, sugar 
mixers, jelly manufacturers, and in certain localities of the 
United States is used in the brewing of beer. Why a duty of 
14 cents per pound should be imposed upon glucose is beyond 
my conception, unless it is to still further protect and foster the 
glucose trust of this country, who now have the users at their 
mercy and exact from them any price they may see fit. 

For the purpose of showing the organization and history of 
the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, Corn Products Company, 
and Corn Products Refining Company, and subsidiary compa- 
nies, I wish to insert into my remarks the following, copied 
from the Economist Investor’s Manual for the years 1898, 1902, 
1906, and 1908: 
ee and history gi Glucose Sugar Refining Company, Corn 

oducts Company, Corn Products Refining Company, and subsidiary 
companies, as copied from the Economist Investor’s Manual for the 

years 1898, 1902, 1906, and 1908. 

1898. THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 


Liabilities.—Capital stock: Authorized, preferred, $14,000,000; com- 


und 


mon, $26,000,000; to $40,000,000. utstanding, preferred, $12,- 
619,300; common, $24,027,300 ; total, $36,646,600. No bonds. No other 
indebtedness. 


Dividends.—On preferred, 13 per cent, December, 1897; 12 per cent, 
March, 1898. On common, none. 

Preferred stock is 7 per cent cumulative, PATADA quarterly, December, 
March, June, and September; common is entitled to 7 per cent after 
preferred dividend is paid. Surplus earnings above 7 per cent on each 
class are to be divided equally between the two classes. 

History.—Organized under the laws of New Jersey in August, 1897. 
Acquired the following concerns: The Chicago Sugar Refining Company; 
American Glucose Company, Peoria; Peoria Grape Sugar Company; 
Rockferd Sugar Works; venport Syrup Refining Company; Firmenich 
Syrup Manufacturing Company, Marshalltown, Iowa. In addition to 

aying for these plants the capital issue provided a working capital of 

1.500.000. The company manufactures some 30 commodities, all de- 
rived from corn. 

Directors.—C. H. Matthiessen, F. O. Matthiessen, E. A. Matthiessen, 
Norman B. Ream, William Dickinson, George Firmenich, 8. T. Butler, 
A. Q. Garretson. 

- Officers.—President, C. H. Matthiessen; vice-president, William Dick- 
inson ; second vice-president, George Firmenich ; secretary and treasurer, 
S. T. Butler; assistant secretary and treasurer, Charles L. Glass. 

Stock transferred.— Company's office, eighth floor, Rookery Building. 


1902. Corn PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock. | Authorized, | Issued, 
Preferred 7 per cent eumulatſreʒw- $28,000,000 | $28,000,000 
CORIMNON. Scc5 Sonos esto en E Rane acetal E E AOE 48,000, 000 48,000,000 


But $1,323,750 of preferred and $3,658,840 of common are reserved 
to acquire outstanding shares of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company 
and the National Starch Company, as shown in detail below. 

BONDS. 

The Corn Products Company has issued no bonds, but its constituent 

companies have outstanding the following: 


National Starch Company debenture 5 $4, 187, 000 
United States Sugar Refining Company 6s___--____ i, „000 
National Starch Manufacturing Company 6s 3, 002, 000 

r ee bear meee eS 8, 139, 000 


The New York Glucose Company, of the capital stock of which the 
Corn Products Company holds 49 per cent, has outstanding $2,500,000. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dividend days are fixed by the by-laws on the ist days of March, 
June, September, and December. he Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 


from e in August, 1897, paid 7 cent a year on its 
erred st in quarterly DA, ments, March, 8 September, and 


ber (first dividend December, 1897). On common it has paid 
6 per cent a year quarterly, March, June, September, and December 
(first dividend December 1, 1898) to December, 1901, when the yearly 


rate was reduced to 4 per cent. 

History, property, ete-——The Corn Products Company was organized 
under New Jersey laws in February, 1902, and acquired practically 
all the capital stock (details below) of the Glucose Sugar Refining 
company and the National Starch Company, all the capital stock 
of the Illinois Sugar Refining Company and the Charles Pope Glu- 

and 49 per cent of the capital stock of the New 

2 and $1,400,000 cash for additional working 
ve 125 in its preferred and 125 in its common for the 
common stock of the Glucose Sugar Refining Com y, 95 
of ite dey Hg for the prefered stock of the National Starch Company, 
and of its common for the common stock of that company, $5 per 
share of preferred and $7.50 per share of common to be put in trust, 
however, to secure that the amount of quick assets guaranteed by the 
Natio: Starch Company would be turned over. The capital stock of the 
Illinois Sugar Refining Company, the Charles Po Glucose Company, 
and the New York Glucose Company were acquired partly for stock and 
partly for cash. The capital stock of the Corn Products Company was 
appropriated as follows: 


capital. It 
preferred an 


Preferred. | Common. 


For $12,865,400 Glucose Sugar Refining preferred 

For „280,00 Glucose Sugar Refining common 

For $3,651,800 National Stareh preferred. 

For $2,445,800 National Starch common_ 

For $750,000 Illinois Sugar Refining stock, $120,000 
Charles Pope Glucose Co. stock, $1,225,000 New 
York Glucose Oo. stock, and $1,400,000 cash work- 
THE OUNCES Sse anh ore AN 7,125,240 | 15,539,565 


Of Glucose Sugar Refining Co 966,175 3,483,750 
Of National Starch Co 357,625 225, 
TTT 28,000,000 | 48,000,000 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company was organized under New 
Jersey laws in August, 1897; authorized capital, $14,000,000 7 per 
cent preferred, $26,000,000 common. It acquired the Chicago Sugar 
Refining . eed American Glucose Company, Peorla Gra Sugar 
Company, Roc ‘ord Sugar Works, Davenport Syrup Refining Company, 
and Firminich ayron sap St J sr The company also 
raised $1,500,000 cash working capital. The company has oe at 


Chicago, Peoria, and Rockford, III., and Davenport and Marshalltown, 
bushels of corn daily. 


Iowa, with 8 capacity of about 105, 

The Natio Starch Company was organized under New Jersey laws 
in May, 1900; authorized capital, $4,500,000 proteran $5,000, com- 
mon; issued, $4,028,300 preferred, $2,595,9 common. It acquired 
nearly all the capital stocks of the United States Glucose Company, 
National Starch Manufacturing Company, United Starch Company, 
Oswego Starch Factory, and United States Sugar Refinery. The — 5 
shares of the above companies outstanding in the hands of the public 
are as follows: Two hundred and forty-nine shares United States 
Su; Refining cones: 41 shares United States Glucose Company, 
298 shares National Starch Manufacturing Company common, 70 abated 
National Starch Manufacturing second preferred. 

The plants controlled by the company are located at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, Oswego, and Buffalo, N, ¥; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indian- 
apolis and Elkhart, Ind.: Waukegan, III.; Des Moines and Sioux City, 
Iowa; and Nebraska City, Nebr. They have a grinding capacity of 
about 43,000 bushels of corn daily. 

The Illinois Sugar Refining Company was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1898; capital, $750,000. a plant at Pekin, Ill, with a 
capacity of about 15,000 bushels of corn daily. This company had an 
issue of $500,000 bonds, subject to call at 105. The Corn Products 
Company exercised this right of redemption and paid off the bonds. 

The Charles Po Glucose Com y was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1900; capital, $120,000. t has a plant at Geneva, III., and 
another at Venice, III., the capacity of the two being about 15,000 
vaste New York Gli c ized 

e New Yor ucose Company was organ under New Jerse: 
laws in February, 1901, and bas completed a plant at Shady Side, 
N. J., with a capacity between 20,000 and 30,000 bushels of corn daily. 
The capital stock is $2,500,000, of which the Corn Products Company 
owns 49 per cent. 


OPERATIONS. 


Following shows earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining C: 
year ending July 31: uga g Company, 


1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 

Net profits 2, 461, 300 | $2,820,080 | $3,328,163 | $2,760,630 
Written off, repairs............. 598,162 415,189 444,685 512,669 
New e construction 4 357,851 94,026 124,320 
Special legal expenses 4 50,466 
Total charges 598,162 | 772,40 (005, 178 636, 989 
Balance for stock 1,863,157 | 2,047,589 | 2,682,985 2,123,641 
7 per cent preferred dividend 772,931 883,351 919,005 954,681 
1,164,238 | 1,713,980 1,168,959 


128,077 | 1,441,621 | 174417032 
36,161 | 272,359 | 5 272,073 


« Ten and one-half months, è Deficit. 
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5 : Warner Bugar Refining Company. 
‘or year ending December 31, 19042 417 
This represents only four months’ operation, the fac- 8 
ry ha been shut down during the remainder of the 
year 1904 on account of fire. 
For year ending December 31, 1908— 368, 191 
os: St. Louis Glucose Company. 
Oe LU Ut) eB RE SSN DEES 2 eS PRUE ag 111, 932 
a PANEN teatiae 9177 024 
Balance sheets of the subsidiary companies show: 
New York Glucose Company, January 31, 1906. 
ASSETS. 


Balance sheet July 81. 
ASSETS. 


g 


Plant, etc $5, 077, 937 
1, 826 


2 $40,000,000 | $40,000,000 


r /G ĩðVſſſ 
TTT... — enero | Ronni payable ” 313, 184 
Net earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company from August 1, | Balance to credit x 
1901, to March 31, 1902, were officially stated (March, however, being me ¢ 3 
estima as $1,500,000. PTT eS a En a RE 
The 3 sheet of the National Starch Company of date February - 6, 745, 570 


Warner Sugar Refining Company, February 24, 1906. 


28, 1902, shows surplus of $2,132,947 
ASSETS. 


irectors : C. H. Matthiessen, . A. Matthiessen, Norman B. 


Calhoun, J. Ogden Armour, E. T. Bedford, Benjamin gh eae $3, 005, 470 
W. G. 0 „ W. H. Nicholls, H. G. Herget, and Edwa 21, 23 
Executive committee: C. II. Matthiessen, Jo orton, and W. J. Calhoun. 65 

Officers: President, C. H. Matthiessen ; r W. J. Calhoun ; 4,475 

5 ward L. Wemple 11, 743 


sfer agents: Cuyler, Morgan & Co., New York. 22, 638 
Registrar: Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 278, 608 
Main oftice: Broad Exchange Building, New York. Total — — 

1900 Con PRODUCIR inne COUPANT . — 8,899, 281 
LIABILITIES. 
LIABILITIES. Authorized capital stock — --- 8,000,000 
Notes and dccounts payable eee ee 447, 566 
pel a” RARE a eae Ra eRe eo EON DEE ON BEER 451, 715 
3, 899, 281 
St. Louis Glucose Company, February 28, 1906. 
ASSETS. . 
Plant, trade-marks, good will, ete. $2, 709, 862 

The Corn Products oes | Company has no bonds, but it has as- | Granite City, Alton and Eastern Railroad 84, 238 
sumed obligations of $7,293, of the subsidiary companies of the Corn A I RS Ee eee 
Products Company and $——-——— mortgage indebtedness of its cther | Merchandise, crude, manufactured, and in process of manu- 
subsidiaries: facture__——_- 5 ne 229, 040 

Dividends.—No dividends have been paid on either class of stock, but — 
at the time of the organization of the company promises were held out J! 88 2, 994, 100 
that the preferred would receive a distribution during 1906. LIABILITIES. 

History, property, etc—The Corn Products Refining Company was | Capital stock 1, 200, 000 
organ under New Jersey laws in 1906 and a mired nearly all the | Bonds FOI SIRENS, 300; 000 
stocks of the Corn Products Company and the en stock of the New 1, 494; 100 
York Glucose 8 reviously owned vA the Corn Products ä 
Company; all the capital of the Warner Sugar Refining Company and Total 2, 994, 100 

x 0 


Directors. —E. T. Bedford, F. T. Bedford, W. J. Matthison, W. H. ` 
Nichols, Thomas Gaunt, F, I. Barstow, Charles Pratt, J. 2 Moffatt, 
W. R. Winterman, C. M. Warner, Joy Morton, W. J. Calhoun, Thomas 
Kingford, C. H. Matthiessen, and W. W. Heaton. Of this board Stand- 


ority. 
Officers.—President, E. T. Saiora; vice-president, W. J. Matthison. 
Stock transfer ofice.—Title Guaranty and Trust Company, New York. 
For the purpose of comparison reference may be made to the follow- 
ing history of the Corn Products Company prior to its reorganization : 


LIABILITIES. 


p 
from A ron for its first fiscal year, ended February 28, 1903, to 


11 
83 et cent of the domestic and export business of the company. The 
New York Glucose Com „ Warner Sugar Refining Comps 
St. Louis Syrup and Presery. 2 
which the Corn Products 


of a net working capital of $3, 
Refining Company began business. 
any were exchanged on the basis of three 8 common or preferred, 
a two shares of the same class of stock in the 
om x 
The basis of the exchange of stocks is shown in the following balance 
sheet of the Corn Products Refining Company, as of March 11, 1906: 


Capital stock. | Authorized.| Issued. 


Preferred 7 per cent cumulative........-....-..--..-.- $28,000,000 | $27,380,740 
Goon enw e oan nese nent — — 48,000,000 45,215,505 


ASSETS. 


BONDS. 

The Corn Products come ay. has issued no bonds, but its constituent 
companies have outstanding the following: 
The National Starch Company 


350 shares Cereal Sugar Company preferred stock 


mmon stock National Starch Com any debenture 8 ee SE, 287,000 
RiGee seats Coren) Soe eens ee United States Borar efining Company 6s etx t 778, 000 
9 AS A eee National Starch nufacturing Company 6S-----— — 2,924, 000 


Preferred 7 per cent 3 9 issue 300,000 geen cape ee opel fone RAINE Ee 1, 689, 000 

8 885 a p The New York Glucose Company, of which the Corn Products Com- 
cottares of $100 each, of which 00% Snares ef 5100, e 27, 240, 000 | pany holds 49 per cent, has capital stock outstanding of $2,000,000. 

, , 4 vidends.—On_ Corn uc referred, r cent a year in quar- 

which amount there is outstanding 47, 494, 000 | terly payments; first dividend, ig per cent, — July 10, 1902, ae 11 


74, 734, 000 


The net earnings of the subsidiary companies for the past two years, 
as nearly as they can be ascertained, are as follows: 


Corn Products Company. 


April, 1905, 1 per cent was paid for quarter, reducing yearly rate to 4 

r cent. Passed July, 1905. On Corn Products common, 4 per cent 
declared in March, 1903, payable 1 = cent quarterly, May 11, August 10, 
November 10, and February 10, 1904. No dividend for 1904 or 1905. 


j p cent every quarter thereafter, to and including January, 1905. 
n 
pe 


On Glucose Sugar Refining Company, from organization in August, 


For year ending February 28. 10409... 1. 689 460 | 1807, paid 7 per cent a year on its preferred stock, in quarterly pay- 

For half year ending August 31, 1003 (exclusive of Now Rents, grace, June, Gaptiaber tad December (Geet airidand, Dare 

* t). , . 

York Glucose Company earnings) — — — aaa 252, 660 | June, September, and December (first dividend December 1, 1898), to 
New York Glucose Company. December, 1901, when the yearly rate was reduced to 4 per cent. 


For r ending December 31, 1904— „» $799, 716 History, property, ete.— The Corn Products Company was organized 
For — adine December 31, 1905—„%' 627, 045 under New Jersey laws in February, 1902, and acquired practically all 
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the capital stock (details below 
pany and the National Starch 
llinois Sugar R Com 
ny, and 49 per cent of the 
oompany, and $1,400,000 for additional working capital. It 
gave 1 in its preferred and 125 in its common for the preferred 
and common stock of the Glucose Sugar 3 ne ge 95 of 
its preferred for the preferred stock of the Natio Starch Company, 
and 90 of its common for the common stock of that company, p per 
n st, 


of the Glucose Sugar Refining Com- 
9 all the capital stock of the 
d the Charles 


For f 
For $3,651,800 National Starch preferred 8,469,210 
For #2 


For $750,000 Illinois Sugar Refining stock and $120,000 
Charles Pope Glucose Co. stock, and $1,225,000 
New York Glucose Co. stock and $1,400,000 cash 


working capital - in 15,539,565 
Now iasued 44,341,160 
Reserved to acquire outstanding sh 
Of Glucose Sugar Refining Co 3,433,750 
Of National Starch Co- —.— 225, 
TOLRAI MRO esanen aap Er aR E EEN 48,000,000 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company was organized under New Jersey 
laws in August, 1897; authorized capital, 814.000.000 7 per cent pre- 
ferred ; $26,000,000 common. It acquired the Chicago Sugar Refining 
Company, American Glucose Company, Peoria Grape Sugar Company, 
Rockford wee Works, Davenport Sirup Refining Company, and Firmi- 
nich Sirup nufacturing Company. e company also raised $1,500,- 
000 cash workin. The company has plants in Chicago, Peoria, 

-and Rockford, III., and Davenport and Marshalltown, Iowa, with a 
grinding capacity of about 105, bushels of corn ayy 7 

The Nationa! Starch Company was organized under New Jersey laws 
in May, 1900; authorized capital, $4,500,000 preferred ; $5,000,000 com- 
mon ; ued $4,028,300 preferred; $2,595.9 common. It acquired 
nearly all the capital stocks of the United States Glucose Company, 
National Starch Manufacturing Company, United Starch 7 
Oswego Starch Factory, and United States Sugar Refinery. The only 
shares of the above companies outstanding in the hands of the public 
are as follows: 249 shares United States pare Refining Company, 41 
shares United States Glucose Company, 298 shares National Starch 
Manufacturing Company, common; 70 shares National Starch Manu- 
5 Preferred. 

The plants controlled by the company are located at Glen Cove, Lon 
Island ; Oswego and Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis an 
Elkhart, Ind.; Waukegan, III.; Des Moines and Sloux City, lowa; and 
Nebraska City, Nebr. They have a grinding capacity of about 43,000 
bushels of corn daily. 

The Illinois Sugar Benoe Ar gored was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1898; capital, $750, . It has a plant at Pekin, III., with a 
capacity of about 15,000 bushels of corn daily. This company had an 
issue of $5, bonds subject to call at 105. The Corn Products Com- 
pany exercised this right of redemption and paid off the bonds. 

The Charles opo Glucose Com y was organized under Illinois 
laws in 1900; capital, $120,000. It has a plant at Geneva, III., and 
another at Venice, III., the capacity of the two being about 15,000 
bushels of corn da 15 

The New York Glucose Company was organized under New Jersey 
laws in February, 1901, and has completed a plant at Shady Side, N. J., 
with a capacity between 20,000 and 30,000 bushels of com daily. The 
capital stock is $2,500,000, of which the Corn Products Company owns 
49 per cent. The company suspended dividends after December 1, 1904. 


capital. 


Income account of Corn Products Company, year ending February 28. 
OPERATIONS. 


Dividends and profits from 
constituent comp: 
Net interest, ete., recei 


Total receipts— 
Deduct: 


Management, expenses, etc. 
Not interest pad. 


Income account of constituent companies, year ending February 28. 


$2,885,148 


Gross profits from operations 
ved 


Interest reeei and discount on 

for sinking funds... $3,164 8,194 
yc = | EN 2,968,312 752,993 
r 85,80 

New construction, written off in lieu 
of depreeint ion 804,954 251,964 
40,810 261 , 964 
Balance, profit before charging interest 2,027,502 491,020 
Deduct interest on bonds, ete— 550,724 202,074 


Total net profits of constituent com- 
anes. 


1,476,878 


Of which the Oorn Produets Company, 
based on its stock ownership in the con- 


stituent companies, is entitled to 1,147,014 | 
Add interest received by the Corn Prod- 
ets OOonw an. A AE» FS SE cease 
INVER RR pia a masa a san ape 1,147,514 | 
Less management and other expenses of 
Corn Prodacts Company 5 pti A: PORAN A 
Net income to which Corn Products 7 
Company is entitled for year WORE TIO lavcssapeecce 


a Does not include returns from New York Glucose Company. 
> Balance sheet of Corn Products Company, February 28. 


ASSETS. 
1903. 1904, 1905. 
Cost of securities -2-2-2 $72,258,745 ($72,596,245 | $72,596,245 
Sundry stocks of constituent companles 989,646 990,616 
Loans to constituent companies, ete 115,000 160,000 413 
Cg ee Soe eee ae ee | 8,213,511 495,770 281,331 


75,586,256 | 74,241,662 | 73,874,605 


LIABILITIES. 


75,586,856 | 74,241,666 


Fellow shows earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company. 
Year ends July 31: 


1,441,621 
272,359 


Ten and.one-half months. o Deficit. 


Net earnings of the Glucose Sugar Refining Company, from August 1, 
1901, to March 31, 1902, were officially stated (Marek, bowevers being 
estimated) as $1,500,000. 

The ce sheet of the National Starch Company of date February 
4 shows aa bee of $2,132,947. 

irectors: C. H. tthiessen, E. A. Matthiessen, Norman B. Ream, 
W. J. Calhoun, T. B. Wagner, W. W. Heaton, Benjamin Graham, Joy 
Morton, C. L. Glass, R. S. Jones, W. H. Nicholls, W. G. ae 

Officers: President, J. A. Moffett; vice-president, W. J. Matthison; 
tary and ©. F. Fisher epi counsel, W. J oun, 
Main office: Broad Exchange Buil ne New York. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 


AG 
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1908. Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock. Authorized.| Issued. 
Preferred 7 per cent cumulative___.__.._.-..-_.--------| $80,000,000 240,000 
r e 50,000,000 | 47,494,000 
BONDS. 


Corn Products Refining Company twenty-five year 5 per cent 
debentures ; interest March 1 and November 1, annual sink- 
ing fund $114,000, payable in November, to retire by lot at 
ar; issued in exchange for National Starch Manufacturing 
‘ompany 6 per cent bonds; due November 1, 1931; Title 

Guaranty and Trust Company, New York, trustee $2, 017, 000 

Unassumed bonds of allied companies: 

National Starch debentur dated 1900, due July 1, 
1925, subject to call at 105; 5 per cent; June 1 and 


poredbe oe Sect READER B DO ⁊ y aa ipa salon ee 3, 810, 600 
United States Sugar Refinery first more 6 cent, 
June 1 and December 1; due December 1, 19212 1, 000, 000 
National Starch Manufacturing Company first mortgage, 
dated 1890, due May 1, 1920, 6 per cent, March 1 
ahd, November Aeee . 818, 000 
New York Glucose first mortgage 6 per cent, March 1 
and tember 1, due September 1, 1926; author- 
is Syrup and Ret fining 6 per cent, due Novem- hin baad 
St. Louis rup and Refining per cent, due Novem- 
ber 1, 1913 r ars SR SS ͤ— 300, 000 


Dividends.—On * 1 per cent each, July, 1906, October, 1906, 
and January, 1907; 4 per cent in April, making 7 per cent for fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1907 ; since, 4 per cent quarter ending April, 
1908; 1 per cent extra, April. 

History, property, ete.— The Corn Products Refining Company was 
organi under New Jersey laws in 1906, and acquired nearly all the 
stocks of the Corn Products Company and the entire stock of the New 
York Glucose Company not 8 owned by the Corn Products 
Company, all the capital of the Warner Sugar Refining Company, and 
all the capital of the St. Louis Syrup and Preserving Company. The 
cause of the organization was the necessity for the reorganization of 
the Corn Products Company, which, — the competition of the other 
above-mentioned companies, had suffer a decline in receipts from 
$4,142,521 for its first fiscal year ending February 28, 1903, to $118,000 
its last year, when its three principle competitors did about 50 per cent 
of the domestic and export business of the company. The.New York 
Glucose Company, Warner Sugar Refining Company, and St. Louis 
Syrup and Preserving 8 contributed about $2,000,000 of a net 
working capital of $5,000,000 with which the Corn Products Refining 
Company began business. Stocks of the Corn Products Com y were 
exchanged on the basis of three shares, common or preferred, for two 
shares of the same class of stock of the Corn Products Refining Com- 


pany. 8 55 history of subsidiary companies before merger see previous 
issues o 


Investor’s Manual.) 


controlled prop- Capital | New com- 
EEIN erties, stock. pany owns. Incorporated, 
$44, 285,100 ee Sarees February, 
7 per cent cumulative! 27,380,740 | 26,750,000 Də. 
preferred. 
Warner Sugar Refining. . 3,000,000 | 3,000,000 | Maine, 1903. 
St. Louis Glucose 1.200,00 | 1,200,000 | Missouri, 1887. 
Cereal Sugar Refining 09.: | 
Preferred mad 75,000 75,000 | Virginia. 
9 | 425,000 425,000 Do. 
Corn Products Manufactur- 
ing Co.: = 
Common 24,027,300 | 23,188,200 1 7 5 Jersey, August, 
fe 
7 per cent cumulative! 13,688,300 | 13,620,209 Do. 
preferred. 
National Starch Co.: te g 
OCommon reaseeraspass] 99,300 99,300 | New Jersey, April, 1906. 
6 per cent cumulative vit a) he mead | Do. 
preferred. 
National Starch Manufactur- 
ing Co.: N 
Common Kentucky, February, 
85 
nd preferred —— O. 
8 Great Britain. 


Germany, 1905. 
Illinois, 1888. 
Illinois, 1880. 
New Jersey, 1901. 


Illinois Sugar Refining Co 

Charles Pope Glucose CO. | 

Few York Giucose Co. 2,500, 
($2,000,000 preferred). 


Operations for year ending February &. 


a Ne 
1907. | 1908 
— ͤ ee ee 
Total neom | $2,351,209 | $3,586,585 
276,533 
375,000 
1,443,468 
E A . EN RA 2,175,643 2,065. 001 
175,626 | 1,491,584 
134,085 5 


455,976 


Directors: E. T. d. 
Nichols, Thomas Gaunt, F. I. Barstow, Charles Pratt, J. A. Moffatt, 


Bedford, F. T. Bedford, W. J. Matthison, W. H. 


W. R. Winterman, C. M. Warner, Joy Morton, W. J. Calhoun, Thomas 
85 ‘ord, C. H. Matthiessen, W. 


J W. Heaton. Of this board Standard 
terests have a majority. 
Officers : President, E. T. Bedford; vice-president, W. J. Matthison ; 
secretary, F. T. Fisher; treasurer, F. S. Bedford. 
Stock transfer office : Title Guaranty and Trust Company, New York. 


Just as soon as this combination was complete and in perfect 
running order, the price of glucose went soaring. The price 
quoted from December, 1905, to March, 1906, was $1.80 per hun- 
dred pounds net for 43’ glucose f. o. b. Chicago, Ill., while the 
average price of No. 2 corn in the Chicago market during the 
same period was as follows: 


Cents. 
December, 3905 :::.. ee 46 
January, 19068 d 42 
February, 1906___ 40 
BERECT 000 ENS eo eS alae AS do. 42 


While the average price was $1.80 per hundred pounds from 
December, 1905, to March, 1906, in many instances this price 
was very much shaded by reason of competition. As soon, how- 
ever, as this competition was removed, corn ceased to be a rul- 
ing unit to govern the price of glucose. 

In 1906, however, the Corn Products Refining Company, or 
the so-called “ glucose trust,” having no competitor, placed the 
price of glucose at $2.01 per 100 pounds, notwithstanding 
the fact that the price of corn was but 43 cents per bushel. 
About this same time the Corn Products Refining Company, or 
the glucose trust,“ began weaving a net about the consumer, 
from which they could not extricate themselves without suffer- 
ing heavy loss or injury to their business. It was either accept 
the contract or close the works. 

About this same time—December, 1906—the users of glu- 
cose were visited by the representatives of this trust, who sub- 
mitted the following proposition, inaugurating a policy of 
profit sharing: 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
26 Broadway, New Fork. 

GENTLEMEN: This company, recognizing the fact that its own pros- 
perity in a great measure is interwoven with the good will and co- 
operation of its patrons, has decided to adopt a liberal plan of profit 
sharing with you, in case you shall in the future continue to give 
us your exclusive patronage. 

his company inaugurates such a policy of profit sharing by announc- 
ing that it will set aside, out of its profits from the manufacture and 
sale of glucose and grape sugar for the last six months of 1906, an 
amount equal to 10 cents per hundred pou on all- shipments of glu- 
cose and grape sugar (Wagner's anhydro and bread sugar excepted) 
which shall have been made to you by this company from July 1 to 
December 31, 1900. 

This amount will be paid to you or your successors on December 31, 
1907, on condition that for the remainder of the year 1906 and the 
entire year of 1907 you or your successors shall have purchased ex- 
clusively from this company or its successors all the glucose and grape 
sugar required for use in your establishment. 

With the assurance of steadfast cooperation of its customers, given 
in reciprocation for the benefits conferred upon them, this company 
confidently anticipates a continuance of such profit-sharing distribution 
annually to the full extent that its earnings may warrant. 

Yours, very truly, - 
Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY. 


This was simply a bait or bid offered for the purpose of hold- 
ing in their meshes as many of the users of glucose as they 
possibly could. I wish especially to call your attention to the 
joker in the third paragraph: 


This amount will be paid to you or T successors on December 31, 
1907, on condition that for the remainder of the year 1906 and the 
entire year of 1907 you or your successors shall have purchased ex- 
clusively from this ay ogee! or its successors all the glucose and grape 
sugar required for use in your establishment. 


Competition at this time was commencing to loom up, and in 
order to kill it off 10 cents per hundred pounds profit sharing 
was offered to all purchasers of glucose during the last six 
months of 1906 upon the condition that they agreed to purchase 
their entire supply from them during 1907. They had no trouble 
whatever in closing contracts with consumers for the reason 
that they manufactured from 75 to 80 per cent of the entire 
amount of glucose made in the United States. In December, 
1907, they again announced the continuance of their profit 
sharing, as will be seen from the following letter: 


Exnrisir No, 4. 


Corn PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 
26, Broadway, New York, December. 28, 1907, 
GENTLEMEN: The pan of profit-sharing adopted by this company in 
November, 1906, having met with the hearty approval of our custom- 
ers, we take pleasure in announcing its continuance for the year 1907. 
The amount to be paid you will be based upon the shipments of 
glucose and grape sugar (No, 70, Climax and Chicago anhydrous sugar) 
which shall have been made to you by this company during the year 
1907, and will be paid on December 31, 1908, on condition that you or 
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our successors shall have purchased exclusively from this company or 
ts successors, either for resale or for use in your establishment, all 
the glucose and grape sugar required by you during the year 1908. 


The amount thus to be paid will be announced you as soon 
January 1 as the business for the year has been closed and the profits 
ascertained, 

Yours, very truly, Corn PRODUCTS REFINING Co. 


Again, they experienced no difficulty in closing contracts with 
the consumers for the reason that the Corn Products Refining 
Company was the only concern in the United States that could 
supply the demand of the trade. Thus, having cautiously and 
carefully woven a net around their customers, they sold their 
product at their own dictations. Right here I call your atten- 
tion to a letter received by one of their customers, wherein is 
set forth the conditions on which they accepted orders: 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY, 
26 Broadway, New York, January 15, 1908. 


AMERICAN CARAMEL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of your valued order, through Messrs. 
J. H. Huston & Co., for your entire requirements of glucose from date 
to December 31, 1908, inclusive, which we agree to furnish you upon 
the following terms and conditions: 

Quality.—Our regular standard grade of Globe J~42 Glucose, with 
85 priy ege of taking other grades of glucose at the usual differential 
n price, 

hipments, f. o. b. cars at point of shipment, freight prepaid, in 
about equal monthly quantities. 

You are to notify us from time to time of the quantity of glucose re- 
quired by you. Upon receipt of such notification, we agree to enter 
your order for the quantity specified, for shipment not exceeding 
days next ensuing date of notification, and at our regular market price 
in your market on date such notification of order is received by us. 

uarantee of price.—In consideration of your purchasing your entire 
supply of glucose from us, we agree that if our regular market price in 
your market is lower on the day of arrival than the price at which 
your order is entered, to give you the benefit of any such lower price. 

Immediate shipment is at seller’s convenience, within three days 
from date of order. > 

5 shipment is at seller's convenience, within ten days from date 
of order. 

Terms of shipment: Net cash in New York or Chicago exchange, due 
at seller's New York office in ten days from date of each shipment; all 
f. o. b. cars at point of yrs — freight prepaid. 

If at any time before shipment the financial 9 of buyer 
becomes impaired or unsatisfactory to the seller, cash payment or satis- 
factory security may be required by the seller before shipment. 
3 reserves the right to ship from any of its factories and select 

e route. 

Buyer assumes risk of leakage and damage after delivery to carrier 


order. 
ller shall in no case be held responsible for dem or storage 
charges at destination nor for any damages arising from delay in ship- 
ment ae by strike, accident, or interruption of manufacture beyond 
its control. 

Buyer agrees to order shipment of the entire 98 within the time 
specihed. Any portion not so ordered may canceled or — 
yaua ten PATE after expiration of such time at seller's option without 
further notice. 

Norm.—No sale shall be binding upon the company until accepted in 
writing. All acceptances are made at the home office of the company 
in New York. brokers are not empowered to give contracts to 
bind this company. 
Respectfully, yours, 


Corn PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, 
Per E. B. WHEDEN. 


Accepted : American Caramel Com February 1, 1908. 
P. F. shipped in tank cars, 18 cents per 100 less than bar- 
rel.—E. B. W. 


In January, 1908, consumers of glucose were informed by the 
brokers of the Corn Prođucts Refining Company that that com- 
pany had set aside out of their profits for the year 1907, 10 cents 
per hundred pounds as their share in the business by reason of 
their having been a customer for the preceding year. This 15 
cents per hundred pounds, however, was not paid until the 
following year, and then only upon condition that the customer 
had purchased their entire supply from the Corn Products Re- 
fining Company for the preceding year. Note the philanthropy. 
Charging their customers who were bound by contract from 50 
to 75 cents per hundred pounds more for glucose than they 
could have purchased it in the open market and then make 
them a present of 15 cents per hundred pounds, and this only 
after they had agreed not to buy from any other concern, no 
matter how much cheaper they could purchase from a com- 
petitor of the Corn Products Refining Company. If they pur- 
chased one pound from any person or firm other than the 
Corn Products Refining Company they forfeited their right to 
participate in the profit sharing, which was 15 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Are not the methods employed by the Corn Prođucts Refining 
Company obnoxious? Notwithstanding the fact that since April, 
1907, several competitors have appeared quoting better prices 
than the Corn Products Refining Company, these companies 
were unable to secure any of the business because of the bind- 
ing contract or net which the glucose trust had woven around 
their customers. As an evidence that the consumers of glucose 
could not purchase glucose from the competitors of the glucose 


trust, though they were quoted better prices, is shown very con- 
clusively in the following letters: 
The glucose trust and the consumer. 

GENTLEMEN: In our endeavor to introduce R & W potato syrup, or 
glucose, to the confectloners of this country, we are thwarted by the 

profit (?) sharing contract” of The Corn Products Refining Com- 
There are many confectioners who acknowledge the superiority of 
our product and who contend that R & W glucose will do work which 
neither cane sugar nor corn glucose can do, but who, because of this 
8 “ profit-sharing contract,“ are deprived the use of R & W 

ucose. 

There are others, again, who feel that they have a perfect right to 
buy and use R. & W. . as this product is in every way unique 
and a desideratum in their industry. 

Notwithstanding all this, many of the confectioners are afraid of 
this contract, being under the impression that in buying R. & W. glu- 
cose they are forfeiting their rebate rights. 

The Corn Products Refining Company, which has become a virtual 
monopoly, controlling over 75 per cent of the combined corn starch and 
corn glucose of this country, and dictating to those not directly under 
their ownership, has put under vassalage the consumers of this sup- 
posedly free country. 

Should the greatest innovation in starch chemistry be put before the 
confectioners and other consumers, such innovation would fail of intro- 
duction and use because of the dictatorial position assumed by the 
starch trust. 

There is nothing more un-American than the relation of the starch 
trust to the consumers of this country. 

We feel that it is our just right, as American citizens, to compete 
with each and every individual or corporation. We are denied this 
privilege of competing; and if ever there was a measure in restraint of 
trade, it is this selfsame so-called “profit-sharing contract” of the 
Corn Products Refining Company. 

We believe that on careful analysis the consumer will discover that 
he alone has been paying unto himself the promised rebate. 

This rebate, or rather said “ bait,” is collectible only after a term of 
almost two years, and in all that space of time the consumer has 
denied f the privileges of consulting outside offers and oppor- 
tunities. In the name of justice we beg you to repudiate this unwhole- 
some and un-American contract, and come onto the market as free men, 
beholden to no one. The more independent the consumer will become, 
the more dependent will the starch trust become. Rebate or no rebate, 
the trust will be glad to find a market for its products, and will feel 
much more inclined to meet competition in a fair spirit than draw 
down upon itself the K of public disapproval. 

We are glad to be able to tell you that there are many confectioners 
who have thrown off the yoke of contract and have disdained to bind 
themselves in order that they might avail themselyes of independent 
purchase in open market, and we feel that in the end they will fare 
much better than those who have sold their birthright for a far- 
removed mess of pottage. 

Respectfully, CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & Co., 
$82 Park Place, New York. 
— > 
Stein, HIRSH & Co., 
CHEMICAL AND STARCH Works, 
Chicago, IN., May 18, 1908. 
Messrs. HARDIÐ BROTHERS, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dran Sins: Acknowledge receipt of your favor 15th, and are some- 
what sed that our cut of 30 cents per hundred below the price of 
the Corn ucts 3 . does not seem a sufficient inducement to you 
to interest you to take the matter up with us. Have you overlooked the 
fact that our services as an independent firm may become valuable to 
you at other times? We are anxious to introduce our glucose to you 
and hope to have an opportunity to do so. For this purpose, we beg 
leave to ask what would interest you sufficiently to buy of us? 
Await your pleasure, and — 5 
Yours, very truly, 


$ | STEIN, HIRSH & Co. 
STEIN, HIRSH & Co., 
CHEMICAL AND STARCH Works, 


Chicago, Ill., May 13, 1998. 
Messrs. HARDIE BROS., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dear Sins: We have been successfully supplying the trade with our 
choice quality of glucose, of which we can furnish all grades from 
42 glucose, confectioner’s glucose 42, 43, 44, and 45. We can 
furnish iE in tank cars or in barrels, as you may prefer. The quality 
of our glucose has been pronounced at least equal to the Corn Products' 
crystal vang, and we are prepared to offer you special inducements. 

The Corn oducts Company is allowing a rebate of 15 cents per 
hundred pounds, but on condition that you confine your entire pur- 
chases to them, and in case you fail to do so you forfeit the rebate 
accumulated to that date. Nor do they pay the rebates promptly, but 
make the payments of rebates the following year. We pro to treat 

‘ou more Tiberally, and offer to sell you at lower prices than they do. 

e figure our prices on the basis of 30 cents per hundred pounds below 
the price that the so that our price is 15 cents per hundred 
pounds below their neice after they have made the allowance of 15 
cents per hundred. nstead of keeping you waiting a year for your 
rebate, or attach any condition whatever, we make our net price at 
once 30 cents per hundred below their current price. To illustrate: 
Their price for 43 crystal is $2.35, Chicago; our price to you would be 
on the basis of $2.05, Chicago; same proportion on other grades. 

Will be pleased to quote you delivered 2 — by adding freight to our 
Chicago price, making the price in tank cars 20 cents per hundred 
pounds below the price of barrels. We feel confident, if you will favor 
us with order for one car, that you will also favor us with your fur- 
ther tra as we can supply you reliably, and always more advan- 

usly our competitors. Our offer at this time is 9 
favorable to you by reason of corn and other raw material having ad- 
vanced so much in price. With Indications of further advances in raw 
material our offer is for prompt acceptance, otherwise subject to change 
without aons ; but you can always depend upon receiving lowest pos- 

ces from us. 
EAEN 9 book eee eee. for either prompt Shipment or 
shipment within thirty days. ope you may see your way to favor 
orders, and remain, 


ys wane. yery truly, STEINS, HSH & Co. 


If a duty on tapioca flour or an increase duty on grucose 
were for the purpose of protecting an infant industry or in- 
creasing the wages of the American workman, I would not raise 
my voice against the imposition of such duty, but when, as I 
stated in the former part of my remarks, the duty is imposed 
for the sole purpose of fostering a trust or still further 
strengthening a monopoly, if I can do no more, I consider it my 
duty to let the public know the methods pursued by the glucose 
trust. 

While there is no possible hope of this particular schedule 
being changed in this body, I sincerely hope, when it is taken 
up for consideration by the Senate, that such duty will be im- 
posed as will only protect the Americna workman and insure a 
“ square deal” to the other producers of glucose. 


The Hosiery Schedule. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHARMAN: While I should like to have had the oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to certain other schedules, I heartily 
approye the recommendations of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the matter of hosiery. Many of the large mills that 
manufacture hosiery are in my district, and I have heard from 
both the employer and the employed upon this subject. So far 
as they are concerned, the whole problem is one of continuing 
an American industry. The mills have been proceeding in good 
faith to manufacture hosiery for the American market. They 
have found foreign competition so strong that under the Ding- 
ley law’ they can not profitably compete with it. Instead of 
running full time they have been obliged, in most instances, to 
run quarter time, which means the displacement of three- 
quarters of the labor employed. The loss of wages is even 
more serious than the loss of profits, since the inability of the 
mill worker to obtain the usual wage deprives him of that 
purchasing power which is so essential to the common pros- 
perity. I do not want to excite any prejudices in this matter, 
but I can not too strongly impress upon the representatives of 
other constituencies in this House that the industrialists of the 
congested centers of population must have regular employment 
and a fair chance to earn a living wage or the markets of the 
food producers of the land can not be profitably sustained. 

What is the present contention? The hosiery industry has 
been widely established in the United States, but by reason of 
the cheaper labor and cheaper living in Europe imported ho- 
siery has gradually displaced the American article in our own 
markets. The importer has gotten the upper hand of the 
manufacturer and manages to get in through the custom-houses 
foreign-made hosiery in such quantities that the demand for 
homemade hosiery has fallen off, and both capital and labor 
employed in the home industry have suffered. 

To remedy this un-American condition the Committee on 
Ways and Means has raised the duty upon certain grades of 
hosiery in order to stem the influx of foreign manufactures that 
now threaten the American mills and their thousands of work- 
ing people. The importers have taken the other tack. They 
oppose the increase and argue that the buyer of hosiery will 
be obliged to pay more for the homemade than for the foreign 
article. 

A few facts which may assist in explaining the position taken 
by the Committee on Ways and Means are found in the follow- 
ing correspondence: 


Tun BROWN-ABERLE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, March 23, 1909. 
Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Below we give you a price list of the cost of a German 
hose and the cost of the same hose made here. You will readily see 
our present tariff is not enough to give us proper protection, and, 
further, the consumer has neyer been adversely ected by our tariff. 
Just the contrary. You can buy better 1 agi ne for the same 
money than ever before. We know our price list is right, and shall be 
able to say the same either of this or another German list before long, 
as we are taking means to get it right. 
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country has 


remunerativye employment to a t man le, and they, with our- 
selves, must be protected. ** 3 à 


You must give us more protection: The hosiery business in this 
grown enormously during the last ten years and furnishes 


Yours, very truly, Brown KNITTING CO., 


THOS. E. Brown, President. 


88888 


p 


BRSRERRRSE 


3 


In our money about 85 cents. 
GERMAN GOODS. 


THomas E. Brown, 
Philadelphia, September 15, 1908. 
Mr. J. HAMPTON Moore, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: The inclosed explains itself and is one of the best argu- 
ments for protection. It was cut from an “ad.” of September 11, 1908. 

The statement that Germany makes the best hosiery in the world is 
wrong; we and others in this country now make as or better. 

Also, it is easy to understand, after reading this “ad.,” why our 
2,000 and over employees are only working on one-fourth time. 

Also, why we need and must have additional protection on this 
industry. 

We ask that you will fairl 


look into this matter, 
will agree with us and do al 1 


you can to help this business here where 
the goods can be made, giving remunerative employment to thousands 
of people. It seems so plain to me that further remarks on my part 
are 3 I remain, 

Respectfully, yours, Taos. E. Brown. 


The inclosure referred to in the aboye letter was as follows: 


HOSIERY FRESH FROM Tun FaTHERLAND—the land which makes the 
best hosiery, generally speaking, in the world. This explains why 90 
per cent of the hosiery sold 1 Store comes from there. 
thane values this fall go one better than any we can recollect. Among 

em are: 

Women’s stockings from 25 cents to $1. 

Men's half hose from 25 cents to $1. 

Children's hosiery, 18 cents, or three for 50 cents, to $1.70. 


ATTITUDE OF THE MILL HANDS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 23, 1909. 


Hon. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: Inclosed we beg to hand you a copy of the petition sent 
this day to Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, by the undersigned committee of the employees of the Ger- 
man-American Hogiery Company. 

We can not urge upon you too strongly the necessity of the adop- 
tion of the rates of duty on hosiery as embodied in the new tariff bill 
and the far-reaching consequences to our craft the nonadoption of 
these rates would have. We urgently beg of you to give us your most 
hearty support in this matter and to help us to obtain a rate of duty 
which will be a protection to us as wage-earners and consumers, to 
keep our wages at the point which will insure us and ours a livelihood 
to the American standard of living. 

Very respectfully, yours, PAUL LENK, 
BRUNO ENGE, 
JOHN STEVENSON, 
HARRY MAHLEY, 
Tariff Committee of the Employees of the 
German-American Hosiery Company. 


Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Represetatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: The undersigned committee of the employees of the Ger- 
man-American Hosiery Company very respectfully g to call the at- 
tention of your honorable committee to the importance of retainin 
and adopting the rates of duty on hosiery as embodied in the tariff bi 
now before the House of Representatives for consideration. 

During the past eighteen months this country has been flooded with 
an enormous amount of hosiery of foreign make at prices so much 
below the actual cost of manufacturing the same class of goods in this 
country as to make it impossible for our employers to compete suc- 
coustuily with the foreign manufacturers, and consequently our mill has 
been running on short time during the entire season of 1908. 
the new rates of duty are adopted, it will only be a question of a very 
short time that our wages will be cut radically; and even then, in view 
of the extreme low wa sheen in Germany for our craft, a suc- 
cessful competition will be impossible and the consequence will be three 
to four days’ work per week at lower wages. 

The proposed rates of duty are only what is needed for the suc- 
cessful growth and retention of our craft in the United States, and if 


Unless 
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not adopted our means of making a living for ourselves and our fami- 
lies up to the American standard will be destroyed: 

You are no doubt in possession of facts and figures to sustain every 
one of our claims, and we Only wish to impress upon you and your 
honorable committee the seriousness of the matter from our stand- 
point as wa, rners. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE TARIFF COMMITTEE OF THE EMPLOYEES OF 
THE GERMAN-AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY, 
JouN STEVENSON, 
Harry MAHLEY, 
PAUL LENK, 
Bruno ENGE. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Philadelphia, 88: 


Personally appeared before me, a notary public residing at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in and for said county and State, Paul Lenk, Bruno Enge, 
John Stevenson, and Harry Mahſex, who, being duly sworn by law, 
that they are a committee appointed by the employees of the German- 
American Hosiery Company to make the foregoing petition, and that 
same is the true sentiment and wish to all and everyone of the 350 
employees of the aforesaid firm. 

SBAL.] Pact LENK, 
Breno_ENGE, 
JOHN STEVENSON, 
Harry MAHLEY. 


of March, A. D. 1909, 
EGGIs, Notary Public. 


Sworn and subscribed before me this 23d da 
Joun J. 


Bower & KAUFMANN, 
Philadelphia, March 25, 1909. 


Hon. Sereno E. PAYNE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: Ata begets of the Spirae of Messrs. Bower & Kauf- 
mann, held this day at their factory, the following tariff committee, 
representing 300 operatives, was appointed : 

John Abel Mellors, chairman; Kathryn E. Coulton, secretary : Chester 
Arthur Pierson, Florence Emmett, Fred Rank, Charles J. ei or, mi 
Ernst Seifert, and Rachel C. McKeever. At which meeting the follow- 
ing 5 was unanimously decided upon: 

“The working people of this mill appeal to your honorable committee 
to retain the duties on hosiery as reported in your bill, which are not 
excessive, as some ple would lead you to believe, but only the proper 
protection the working people in this industry in America deserve and 
should have. We have felt severely the forelgn importations for the 
past year, and have worked but three to four days a week, while the 
country has been flooded with hosiery made in Germany. Only the 
past week over 1,500 cases of hosiery landed at the port of New York 
alone. You can readily see if the tariff rates as reported in your Dill 
are not adopted in the hosiery industry the situation will not improve, 
and we will be forced to accept a much lower wage scale and less hours 
of employment.” f i 

We therefore earnestly petition and beg your honorable committee not 
to change the proposed schedule on hosiery, but adopt same as reported. 

espectfully, yours, 
JOHN ABEL MELLORS, Chairman. 
KATHRYN E. COULTON, Secretary. 
CHESTER ARTHUR PIERSON. 
FLORENCE EMMETT. 
FRED RANK. 
CHAS. J. SCHUYLER, 
ÙRNST SEIFERT. 
RACHEL C. MCKEEVER. 


WORKING WOMEN PASS RESOLUTIONS. 


Numerous other letters, resolutions, and petitions from both 
manufacturers, working men and women have been received, but 
as the story is succinctly told in the above correspondence, I 
shall not burden the Rxconp with them. 

It is highly significant that on last evening there should have 
been held in Textile Hall, Philadelphia, meetings with women 
delegates, representing 50,000 textile workers of that city and 
vicinity, who gave their enthusiastic support to the hosiery 
schedule in the Payne bill. 

Below is a copy of the resolutions adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the action of the so-called society women“ 
of our country, in petitioning Con, to reduce the duty on hosiery 
— ha into the United States that they might benefit by the said 

uction, we denounce the action of the women as un-American, un- 
patriotic, and unworthy of the past history of the American women, 
who in every period of our country’s history have stood for the eleva- 
tion and the betterment of their sisters and not for the destruction of 
Donie industry and labor as these silk-stocking society women now ad- 
yocate. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the great mass of the working women of 
our country to rise in their might and repudiate the actions of these 
women, who would use their influence to take from us the means of 
making an honest and respectable living and finding employment. 

Resolved, That we appeal to Congress to preserve to the American 
women the American market for the sale of their labor and pass the 
hosiery schedule of the Payne tariff bill in its present form. These 
society women do not represent the true sentiment of the American 
people; They are the drones of society; they toil not, neither do they 


P resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Congress. 
SHALL THE MILLS BE UNDERMINED? 
From the foregoing, Mr. Chairman, it would appear that we 
are called upon to legislate upon this proposition: “ Shall the 
_ hosiery mills of this country, with their vast expenditure of 
capital and their thousands of employees, be given a fair chance 


to supply the American market, or shall the tariff barriers be 
Jowered, so that these mills and their employees shall give way 
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to the poorly paid operatives of the mills of Germany and other 
countries?” With pardonable enterprise the importer of Ger- 
man hosiery seeks to hold the adyantage he has already ob- 
tained against the American producer, but it has not been the 
policy of the Republican party nor is it in accordance with the 
spirit of American patriotism that we should destroy our home 
industries to obtain cheapness in commodities. If our own 
working men and women are given a fair chance in this matter 
of hosiery manufacture, there will be no increase in the price 
of hosiery to the purchaser. Local competition will adjust that. 
It has done so in nearly every instance where the production 
or manufacture of commodities has been properly encouraged 
and regulated. 


Responsibilities of a Representative. 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK OLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN tue HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 24, 1909. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to address some remarks to the sub- 
ject of the duties of a Representative: 
Where wishes of constituents conflict with opinions of party asso- 
ciates, what is the duty of a Representative in Congress? 
= $ $ $ $ * + 


There are two schools of thought in regard to the duty of the 
official. The aristocratic theory is that the people elect a Representative 
to think for them; the Democratic theory is, on the contrary, that 
the people think for themselves and elect Representatives to give legal 
pindi — on to their thoughts and to voice their sentiments. I need 
hardly emphasize the fact that our party is committed to the latter 

vory and that Democracy teaches that the Representative has no 
moral right to disregard the known wishes of his constituents. 

It is sometimes argued that a Representative should obey his con- 
science rather than his constituents. My answer is that he must 
recognize that his constituents have consciences also, and that when 
he can not conscientiously do what his constituents conscientiously 
desire him to do, he ought to be conscientious enough to resign an 
let them select a Representative in harmony with them. I will allow 
no one to go beyond me in recognition of the claims of conscience, 
but I confess that I am suspicious of the oflicial whose conscience is 
dormant during the campaign and only active when he wants to find 
an excuse for doing what his constituents do not want done, or for 
refusing to do what his constituents want done, [From letter written 
by William Jennings Bryan, of Lincoln, Nebr., under date of April 
29, 1909, to the legislature of the State of Florida. J 


Mr. Speaker, in some remarks which I had the honor to make 
in this House on the 5th day of April last, I tried in my humble 
way to faithfully reflect the views and to present the wishes 
of my constituents on the subject of the tariff. The views 
which I then expressed, while truly representing the wishes of 
my constituency, were not approved of by a majority of my 
party associates upon this floor. In colloquy with some of my 
party colleagues at the time mentioned I also took occasion 
to say that I was tired of the leadership of William J. Bryan; 
that I did not subscribe to his ideas of Democratie policy; that 
his teachings, in my opinion, were Populistic, and that I did 
not believe my people would be content to follow his leadership 
any longer. 

The legislature of my State convened in regular biennial 
session on April 6, 1909, the day following the delivery of my 
speech here. That legislature, while supposed to be entirely 
Democratic, contains in the membership of the house of repre- 
sentatives a few Populists, Independents, and others who 
have always in the past trained with the enemies of Democracy, 
but who are now masquerading as the only real, genuine 
Democrats left on the earth. They wear collars upon which 
are branded in large letters, “ None genuine without our trade- 
mark. Yours, forever, W. J. B.” 

Considering my declination to bow down and worship Mr. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, as treasonable in the extreme, one Alex- 
ander, who happens to be a representative from Volusia County, 
and who all of the people of Florida know has been in open 
hostility to the Democratic party in that State for the past 
twenty-five years, and who has never supported a nominee 
unless it suited his purposes so to do, introduced in the house 
a resolution censuring me and indorsing the “peerless” one. 

Think of this, Mr. Speaker, a branch of a state legislature 
being made to entertain a resolution having for its object the 
censure of a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States for words spoken in debate in Congress! Think of a law- 
making body being asked to abandon its legitimate duties and 
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resolve itself into a political caucus or mass meeting, at the 
heavy expense of-the taxpayers, in order to condemn the Democ- 
racy of one man and to give another man a certificate as a 
Democrat! 

Alexander, who introduced this. foolish resolution in a grave 
legislative body, pressed for its immediate passage, and seven 
others, beside himself, voted for its immediate passage. Of 
these seven so voting there was one—Light, of Marion County— 
who posed as one of the leaders of the Populist party in Flor- 
ida when that organization was seeking to overthrow the De- 
mocracy of that State; and there was one Miller, from Lake 
County, who, I am informed, was only a few years ago a candi- 
date for governor of another State on a ticket in opposition to 
the regularly nominated ticket of the Democratic party. 

These were the leaders in the movement to censure me and 
to read me a lesson in Democratic faith and party loyalty. I 
admit that it was preeminently proper for them, as individual 
politicians, to laud the Democracy of their illustrious exem- 
plar from Nebraska, but I emphatically deny either their right 
or their competency to sit in judgment on the character of my 
Democracy. 

When these three beautifully variegated politicians, together 
with their five misguided followers, failed in their manly effort 
to haye the house censure me without a hearing and without 
notice to me, the further consideration of this most weighty 
resolution was postponed to a future day, and the house tendered 
me an invitation to appear and make answer to the serious 
charges laid at my door. 

I accepted that invitation, and on the night of April 16, 1909, 
had the honor of addressing the house of representatives of 
the legislature of Florida, and although I did not then recog- 
nize and do not now recognize either the right or the power 
of either or both branches of a state legislature to call in ques- 
tion the official acts of a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States, yet, growing out of this controversy there arose 
the question as to the duty of a Representative in Congress 
when the wishes of his constituents were in conflict with the 
views of his party associates, or a majority of them, in Con- 
gress. As this is an important question, and one upon which 
I expressed myself in the address referred to, I submit here- 
with the full text of the speech made by myself to the Florida 
house of representatives on April 16, 1909: 

Speech of Hon Frank CLARK, Member of Congress, Second 
Congressional District of Florida, delivered April 16, 1909, to 
the house of representatives of the legislature of Florida: 

“Mr. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 

-TIVES OF THE STATE or Frorma: I desire to say in the be- 
ginning that I have been for three times a member of this 
house and that I have the highest regard for this body, collec- 
tively and individually, and the statement I am about to make 
is made with the utmost respect for this legislative assembly. 
I do not wish it understood that by my appearance here this 
evening anything more is intended than a courteous response 
to your very kind invitation to be here. I do not recognize, 
with all due respect, the power or the right of the house of 
representatives, or the entire legislature of the State of Florida, 
to deal with any conduct of mine as a Representative in the 
Congress of the United States from the Second District of 
Florida. As a question of law, as a question of right, as a 
question of constitutional authority, it is beyond your juris- 
diction, I respectfully submit. I know no master; I am respon- 
sible to no people for my acts in the Congress of the United 
States except the sovereign citizenship of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Florida. And in the beginning I desire 
to say that if the gentleman from Volusia and those acting in 
concert with him desire to try this issue before the only jury 
competent to try it, I welcome the issue and I dare them to go 
before my people next year. If any persons are here with the 
idea that I am to retract anything that I said on the floor of 
Congress in the tariff debates, they will find that they are woe- 
fully mistaken when I get through. I stand by every letter, 
every word, and every sentence from the time I opened my 
mouth on the 5th of April until I closed it, pleading for a legiti- 
mate duty on pineapples, last Thursday, Let my friends make 
the most of that. There has been some considerable misrepre- 
sentation, and I propose to clear away the cobwebs first and 
then get down to the real gist of this question. 

“I want to say, my friends, with all due respect, that if this 
resolution had been confined in its publicity to the State of 
Fiorida, where I am known and where the introducer of it 
and those who are supporting it are known, I would never have 
opened my mouth about it. But it has gone on the wires 
throughout the Nation and its purpose has probably been ac- 
complished, that purpose being to bring me into disrepute 


among my colleagues as not being representative of the wishes 
of my people. 

“Now, I am going to call your attention, briefly, to the reso- 
lution, because I want to address myself to that. I have, in 
a scattering, disjunctive sort of way, practiced law a little 
too long to be led away by the by-plays of a performance 
in the political arena, or the legislative either, and I am going 
to get rid of the cobwebs in the resolution, then I am going 
to ask you to give me a few minutes of your time while I refer 
to the gist of the proposition. Now here is the resolution, and 
I want to be fair, so I will read it.” 

House resolution 42. 

Whereas the Hon Frank CLARK, Member of Congress, Second District 
of Florida, in his recent speeches in the Congress of the United States, 
has bitterly assailed and viciously attacked and denounced our match- 
less and less leader of the great Democratic party, William 
Jennings Bryan, and the Bryan Democrats of the country, and has 
also assailed and Lani opposed the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, our great 
and able leader of the Democratic party in the lower branch of Con- 
gress, claiming that he was obeying the instruction of the legislature 
of the State of Florida: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives of the State of Florida 
hereby condemns and disapproves of such attacks, and respectfully re- 
quests and instructs the Hon. FRANK CLARK to return to the Democratic 
fold and cease his attacks upon the leaders and the principles of the 
great Democratic party. 

“I invite your attention, gentlemen of the house of repre- 
sentatives, to this remarkable document. [Reading:] ‘Attacked 
and bitterly assailed the peerless leader (what an overworked 
word, “ peerless”) of the great Democratic party, William 
Jennings Bryan, and the Bryan Democrats of the country, and 
has also assailed and bitterly opposed the Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
our great and able leader of the Democratic party in the lower 
branch of Congress, claiming that he was obeying the instruc- 
tions of the legislature of the State of Florida.’ 

“ Now, if that means anything, it means that in what I had to 
say about Mr. Bryan, and presumably Mr. CrarK—lI’ll get to 
that in a minute—I claimed I was instructed by the legislature 
to say it. Is that not the plain English of it? Well, here’s the 
Record of April 7, that contains every word E uttered; and if 
any man with brains enough to grease a gimlet can find in that 
speech one single inttmation upon my part that I claimed that 
I was instructed by the legislature to say anything about Bryan 
or CLARK I will resign this office to-morrow and let these gentle- 
men and some others run for it before the people. Any man 
who can read English, who can understand plain words—and 
I am not a eollegian; I am not, in the common acceptation of 
the term, an educated man, and I can not use anything but 
plain, common language, that is understood by the average man 
all over this country—and I say that none of them can find in 
there one intimation that I claimed that I was instructed by 
anybody to say anything about Bryan, or CLARK either. 

“T did say that I was instructed to stand by the interests of 
the State of Florida, for the upbuilding of this State, for the 
taking care of her products; instructed by the legislature in 
two memorials to Congress; instructed by the cotton growers 
in a large convention at Lake City; instructed by the Demo- 
cratic congressional convention held at De Land in 1898, which 
nominated Bob Davis for Congress; and I stood for them under 
those instructions, and I never claimed that I was instructed to 
do anything else. So all this intimation that I had made some 
misrepresentation falis absolutely to the ground. Look at your 
Recorps of 1899 and 1905, and see if this legislature did not 
memorialize Congress, in one instance, to put a duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem and 5 cents per pound on long-staple cotton, 
and in 1899 if they did not memorialize Congress to put a duty 
of 10 cents a pound on all Egyptian and other long-staple cot- 
tons imported into this country. Look at the record of the 
Democratic convention at De Land, July 20, 1898, and see if Mr. 
Rivers, of Hamilton County, did not offer an amendment to the 
platform resolutions reported by the committee, which was 
adopted, asking Congress to put a duty of 50 per cent ad ya- 
lorem on importations of long-staple cotton and 5 cents a pound 
additional. Then, my friends, let us see whether I was in- 
structed or not, further, on that proposition. Not on the Bryan 
and Crark business; I will get to that directly. I am talking 
now about what this Recorp says I said I was instructed for. 

“Tn 1904 I was a candidate for Congress. The gentleman 
from Volusia was also a candidate, or thought he was. There 
were three other gentlemen in that race. I went over the 16 
eounties of the Second Congressional District with these gentle- 
men and on every stump I proclaimed to the people of that 
district that if they selected me as their Representative in the 
Congress of the United States I would stand for a duty on 
Egyptian and other long-staple cotton, and would use every ` 
honorable means on earth to procure it for the farmers or 
cotton growers of this State. I said down on the east coast, 
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where pineapples and oranges and citrus fruits of different 
kinds are grown, that I would stand for a duty upon those 
articles, and I also said I would stand for a proper duty on 
tobacco, then beginning to be an important industry in this 
State. The people of that district elected me. I led all four 
of those other gentlemen by something, about 900 I think, and 
I ran again in the second primary and carried every county in 
the Second Congressional District but one, and my majority 
was more than 2,450. Last year you had a senatorial contest in 
this State. The Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, now one of your 
Senators, and whom you will elect in a few days to a full six- 
year term in the Senate, stood exactly on that same platform 
and proclaimed it from the Perdido River to Biscayne Bay, and 
Mr. FLETCHER was overwhelmingly elected upon that platform. 
If that is not an instruction, what is it? If I had not repre- 
sented my people along this line after they had repeatedly piled 
up their views; by legislative enactment, by resolutions in con- 
vention, by expressions in primaries, I would have been un- 
worthy to hold the commission which the people of that district 
placed in my hands. 

“Let us get down, now, to the milk in the cocoanut. Some 
people, you know—and, mind you, I am making no personal 
references to anybody; I would not have you think that for 
anything in the world—but there are some people so scant of 
gray matter in the cranium which the great God has placed on 
their shoulders; some people so absolutely poverty stricken in 
expedients for their own political preferment, but with a regu- 
lar Himalaya of ambition springing out of them, who ascer- 
tain that they can not make fair weather, they can not make 
hay, they can not make progress, unless they can fasten them- 
selves to the coat tails of some great name or illustrous per- 
sonage, so they jump at seeming opportunities. They reach 
out and undertake to construct opportunities to build upon 
what they imagine is the great name of some one else, realizing 
the paucity of their own ability, their own effort to build upon 
their own merits. I say this with no personal reference to any- 
body; I am just making a few general, scattering remarks along 
here. If they happen to hit somebody who is lying around 
loose, I can not help it. 4 

“ But, now, let us see. I want to call your attention, if you 
will bear with me a minute or two, to some parts of this speech. 
And I am going to have this speech printed in pamphlet form 
and going to scatter it over the State of Florida, together with 
the disconnected remarks which I am making to-night, because 
I want the people of this State to know the truth. And if the 
great God gives me health and strength and I live until next 
year, they are going to know it, because, if riding gets too 
expensive and I keep up the gait I am going now regaining my 
physical strength, the walking will not be too bad for me, and 
I am going to see the people of the State of Florida, and I want 
to tell these people here right now that they shall not go over 
the State and misrepresent me. They shall not get a verdict 
at the hands of the people by misrepresentation and deceit and 
fraud, for wherever they are I am going to be. And I want to 
say one thing else right here—I want to make a confession. 

“A good many of my friends know that I have not been in the 
best of health for a couple of years past, or probably more. I 
have a son, who is going to graduate from a university of law 
in June, and I think I owe that boy more than I probably do 
anybody else, and I was seriously considering—now, there are 
minds so small that they can not comprehend this—I do not say 
that they are here—that can not understand it. There are some 
minds so constituted that they can not understand how a man 
will ever voluntarily give up an office that appears to be a good 
thing. But, as I was saying, and I am going to say it, regard- 
less of the construction that those people may put upon it, that 
I had been seriously considering the proposition that I owed it 
to my family, and owed it particularly to that boy, to quit polit- 
ical life and to open up a law office with him, and try to build 
up a law business that I could leave to him, and try to accumu- 
late a few dollars, if might be, for the comfort of my old age 
and that of my wife. I want to say that if those people who 
are so anxious to go to Washington had just let me alone a little 
while longer, I do not think they would have been troubled with 
me for a great while. But I want to say this to them, and I 
want to say it to the people of Florida and to all the world, that 
I will not be driven out, and I announce now that if the good 
Lord gives me health, I shall be a candidate for reelection next 
year, and I defy and invite them to join issue with me, and I 
do not care how many of them run, either. [Tremendous ap- 
plause.] — 

“Now, let me call your attention—I was going to call your 
attention to a few remarks in this speech, some of the parts 
that have been misrepresented, for I want the people to know 


just what I did say. I want to say to you, my friends, that 
ten minutes before I got on my feet on the 5th of April to make 
this speech, as God is my judge, I had no more idea of par- 
ticipating in that debate than your honorable speaker has now 
that he is going to take wings and fiy through the roof of this 
capitol; but I sat there and I heard Representatives from the 
Southern States take positions that I knew did not conform to 
the wishes of my constituents—take positions that I knew were 
not for the best interests of the people of the State of Florida, 
and particularly of the constituency which I represented. There- 
fore I went to the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union and asked for a little time and he gave 
it to me. I think I had about forty-five minutes before I got 
through. I had not progressed very far before Mr. RANDELL 
of Texas, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, inter- 
rupted me and asked me some questions. Now, I want to read 
this to you, so as to see exactly what I said, particularly that 
reference to Mr. Bryan. I said nothing about CHAMP CLARK, by 
the way. There is not a living human being who can find in that 
speech a single solitary statement about CHAMP CLARK, or a 
single solitary reference to CHAMP CLARK, a single attack on 
him, or anything that could by any distorted intellect on the 
face of God’s green earth be reasoned into an attack on CHAMP 


CLARK, 

“The fact is that CHAMP CLARK and myself are on the very 
best of terms. We are on the very best of terms, and I have 
talked with Mr. CLARK since this speech. Mr. CLARK has un- 
derstood my position. I invite any gentleman who disagrees 
with me or who thinks I am not stating it correctly to write Mr. 
CLank and ask him if there are any differences between him and 
myself—if I have ever made any attack or anything like an 
attack on him. I think that disposes of the CHAMP CLARK 
proposition. 

“When Mr. RANDELL interrupted me he said this: 


Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the 8 yleld for a question? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Does not the gentleman equally oppose the 
doctrine of protection? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will answer the gentleman. The Democratic 
party: has declared, as the gentleman from Texas well knows, for a tariff 
or revenue only. It has declared for a tariff for revenue with inci- 
dental protection, and I believe that is the most sensible declaration 
it ever made on the subject, because it is absolutely impossible to fix 
and collect a duty on any article coming into this country in competi- 
tion with like articles produced here unless you do add a measure of 
1 to Pho people who own and sell such like articles produced 

country. 

The Democratic platform in this country has also declared, and I 
think the gentleman will find it in the platform of 1888, that the Demo- 
crats st for a tariff for revenue that would take care of the indus- 
tries of this country, at least to the extent of the difference in the cost 
of labor abroad and in this counfry, and I stand for that. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I realize full well that ineidentall 
occurs when you levy a duty on certain articles. I wish to know the 
ce of the gentleman himself. He belongs to the same party that I 

0, . — comes from the same Southland, and I ask him the simple 
question 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Whether I believe in protection? 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Whether you are a protectionist or not. 

es CLARK of Florida. I will answer the gentleman and answer him 
plainly. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Can not the ere Say yes or no? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I say to the gentleman that all legislation is the 
result of compromise, and I do not expect to write the tariff bill for 
this majority. I say to him that if they put into this bill what my 
people want and what they sent me here to get, I shall not undertake 
to dicate oo ee what else they shall put into it, because I have 
no power to do it. 


advanta, 


r. RANDELL of Texas. Well, I will say when it is a question of 

amg, the advantage, if the gentleman gets his part is he satisfied? 

Mr. Crank of Florida. I will tell you what I said to my people and 
what they said to me: As long as a protective-tariff system prevails in 
this country, as long as the articles we have to buy are taxed, as long as 
my 8 have to bear the burdens of it, they say that we ought at least 
to have a division of the benefits. That is where I stand. You may 
call it “swag” or what you please, but I represent as intelligent and 
patriotic a constituency as the gentleman from Texas does. 

I have not said that I was for protection per se. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Is the gentleman for or against it? Yes or 


no. : 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I am absolutely for or against the Democratic 
platform that I smote, and I am not in line with the Populistic element 
that has controlled it recently. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. If gentlemen will just wait a minute, I want to 
complete a statement I was about to make, and I hope the gentleman 
will waita moment. I want to say this because aspersions have been cast, 
perhaps not intentionally—I would not charge gentlemen with that 
upon some of us who represent constituencies whose interests are dis- 
tinct from some of the others. I want to state to this House and to 
the country what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] stated a 
few days ago. The very Democratic caucus under which these gentle- 
men claim to be acting, to which they swear all sorts of allegiance, and 
condemn every man who does not, has a rule—and if it did not have 
that rule I would not have stayed in it—to the effect that every Rep- 
resentative is left free, where a constitutional question is involved and 
he has an opinion on the subject, to vote as he pleases. He is also left 
free, when instructed by his people in a certain regard, to vote the 
instructions of his constituents. On two several occasions a Democratic 


legislature in the State of Florida, solidly Democratic at one time and 


almost solidly Democratic at the other, has memorialized Congress to 
put a duty on tian and other long-staple cotton coming into this 
country in competition with the sea-island cotton. 

Our legislature has also memorialized Congress to put a mis 4 on 
citrus fruits, gianni and ether prođucts of my State, and am 
instructed in t regard, and no caucus and no opinionated Democrats 
can make me violate the solemn obligation I owe to my people. Now 
I yield to the gentleman. 

r. RANDELL of Texas. May I ask the gentleman this question: Did 
he intend the House or the country to understand that the pemoeracy of 


Texas is in any way impregnated or poisoned Lidell lism? 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I will tleman ex- 
actly what I meant the country to understand; that we do not intend, 


so far as I am concerned, and I believe the people I represent, to follow 
your Nebraskan Populistic leader any more. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he stand with the New Jersey Democrat who said here that 
Mr. Bryan knew too much of the to be President of the 
United States? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will state this: I think the southern Democ- 
racy never made a greater mistake in its Hife than when it turned its 
beck on its Democratic friends in the East, whom it has driven from 
the party, and tied up with Populism out in Nebraska. Now, let me 
go on. can not yield any more. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The Nebraskan needs no defense at my hands. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Florida is he a Cleveland Deenocrat 
on the tarif? Does he stand for the doctrine of free raw material? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I am just a plain, old- 
fashioned Democrat, and when you all get back you will be 

— 


better off. 
t this: In 1896 I ha ed to be the United States 
DOE e 3 r. Clexeland's appointment. 


district attorney in my State under 
Notwithstanding removed 


the fact that federal officials were being 
everywhere, because of political activity, I went over that State and 
OO ne a oE reie eee ok erat night. Sy. lake. kay 
M en was not Gone; and I have followed him three times, — 
I am awfully tired. 

“And now let me say this to you, my friends. A man may 
stand up in this State until the day of judgment and say he is 
in favor of protecting Florida products, and in favor of 
taking care of Florida industries, and go into the Repub- 
lican House of Representatives with its great, overwhelming 
majority and make speeches in general debate until Gabriel 
blows his horn to announce the resurrection—general debate, 
you know, is just shooting in the air; it is for home consump- 
tion. It is not to accomplish legislation; it is not to do any- 
thing but to make the fellow down home believe that the able 

tative is pawing up the earth and defying the powers 
of plutocracy and tearing up the trusts, and all that. So I 
say he can stand up and talk in general debate until doomsday, 
and he can swear until he is black in the face that he is in 
favor of protecting the industries and products of his State, but 
he will never get it with the Republican majority there to write 
the tariff bill as long as he stands upon the proposition that he 
will go around under cover, as some of them are said to do, and 
beg these Republicans to put duties on their products, then get 
up in the open House with a great show of virtue and Demo- 
cratic indignation and fight the bill. So, recognizing the fact 
that I could not write the bill, recognizing the fact that they 
were going to write that bill as they saw fit, regardless of me 
and every other Representative from this State and every Demo- 
crat in that House, I simply said to them: 


tection against Cuba on pineapples, and give them protection 


the per labor of on long-staple cotton, and take care of their 
— aad all these t n you may put what you please in it, 
because I am powerless to prevent you from doing it anyhow. 


“Was that practical? Was not that the common sense of the 
situation? I think so. And other Representatives thought so. 
And I am going to tell you a little secret that has not gone out 
into the papers. I am reliably informed that if 12 or 15 south- 
ern Democrats would have stood for the bill as the Republicans 
meant to frame it, we could have secured a duty of 5 cents a 
pound on Egyptian cotton; we could have had fruits and lumber 
properly cared for, and could have had bagging and ties put on 
the free list for the benefit of the southern farmer; we could not 
get them. And yet the southern cotton grower, ever since the 
war, has been begging and pleading for free bagging and ties. 
A million and a half to two million dollars a year to the south- 
ern cotton grower is what free bagging and ties would mean; a 
half million dollars a year to Georgia and Florida alone is what 
it would mean. Was it practical statesmanship to say to these 
people: ‘If you are going to benefit our people like this, we will 
not contest the other things in the bill, because we are power- 
less to strike a single item from it.’” 

“Q. by Mr. Ricnsoure. What do you think of the tariff bill, 
Mr. CLARK —A. I don't like it, and voted against it from start 
to finish. 

“T have been charged with voting for Standard Oil—and, by 
the way, I want to refer to it right here, because a very intelli- 
gent gentleman told me on the train last night that he heard 
another intelligent man say that CLARK voted for Standard Oil 
in the tariff bill? Now, I do not want to be harsh, but in plain, 
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old-fashioned English the Recor shows he lied. I donot say it: 
this [holding up the Recorp] says it. The Standard Oil proposi- 
tion, as it came before the committee, was a motion made by 
Mr. Nozgts, of Nebraska, a Republican, to reduce the duty on 
oil to 1 per cent. I voted for the Norris amendment, which 
practically meant putting oil on the free list; but when the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole held that the Norris 
amendment was out of order, there was an appeal from his 
decision, and I voted to overrule the decision of the Chair 
and throw the schedule on oil open to amendment; and then I 
voted for the Norris amendment, putting it practically on the 
free list, and that Recorp shows it. And yet some people say I 
voted for Standard Oil. 

“Let me read you a little bit further, my friends. Mr. 
RANDELL of Texas interrupted me and asked this question: 
Is the gentleman for or against it?’ And I said [reading from 
RECORD] : 

I am absolutely in line with the Democratic platform that I quoted 
N of 1888) and I am not in line with the Populistie element 

t has controlled it recently. 

“There is where the ‘peerless’ proposition started, and I 
am going to discuss the ‘ peerless’ matter, with your consent, 
for a few moments. I want this house to understand this. Mr. 
Bryan is not the nominee of my party for anything. He was 
not the nominee of my party on the 5th of April last. He is a 
distinguished citizen, but a private citizen and a receptive candi- 
date for the nomination in 1912. j 

“And has it come to this in Democratic party affairs, or in 
legislative affairs controlled by the Democratic party, that a 
member of the party three years in advance of a convention 
has no right to his opinion as to whether a prospective candi- 
date ought to be nominated or not? Have we got that far? 
Do you propose to throttle people, to tie their hands and gag 
their mouths, and call it democracy? This man is nothing but 
a private citizen and a prospective candidate for the presi- 
dency, and if I can not establish beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the Democratie party of this Nation should not place the 


Standard in his hands in 1912, then I am willing to go down in 


defeat, gladly, cheerfully. Don't fool yourselves about that 

“Q. Mr. Ricusourc of Walton. Do you think he will be a 
candidate in 1912, Mr. CLARK? 

“A. I think he will, if a dozen men in the United States ask 
him to be. Les. z 

“Now listen, my friends and gentlemen of the legislature. 
Mr. Bryan is a young man; he is only nine days older than I 
am, that’s all. He is only nine days older than I am. Three 
different times the standard of Democracy has been placed in 
his hands, and from a newspaper correspondent at $125 a 
month, as I am told, when nominated in 1896, he has grown to 
be opulent and wealthy by virtue of the fact of his being the 
leader of Democracy in this country. Is not that enough? Is 
not that enough for any one man? But let us get down to the 
statement of the Populistic proposition. I will tell you one fact 
right now that establishes it beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
In 1892, when Cleveland was the nominee of the party for 
President, Mr. Bryan bolted and veted for the Populist, Weaver. 
There is no doubt about that, and he will not say he did not. Is 
that a Democrat? Now we are going to talk business, and I 
want to tell you what is a fact. If I say anything that is not 
correct, bring this great Demo-Populist down here and I defy 
him to go with me over the second district of Florida and 
answer the statements I shall make on the stump. Great orator, 
great statesman, ‘peerless’ and ‘immaculate,’ let him come. 
I am ready for the fray. 

Now, let's see whether we make good or not. The Weaver 
proposition is one, and I want to say right here before I go into 
that too far, in 1896 I was United States district attorney in 
this State for the southern district of Florida. You remember 
there was a gold movement in this State and there were candi- 
dates for electors and candidates for Congress. Mr. Cleveland 
was cutting off the heads of federal officials every day. As I 
recollect it, he removed Henry D. Clayton, district attorney in 
Alabama, on account of ‘ pernicious political activity, he called 
it. I went on the stump in this State at my own expense; no 
man paid one cent of it. With Bloxham, Pasco, Bob Davis, and 
the rest, I went over Florida from one end of it to the other and 
upheld the banner of Democracy as represented by this man, be- 
cause he was the nominee of my party. In 1900 I did the same 


thing. In 1908, when he was nominated for the third time, I left 
the State and went befere hostile audiences in the North and held 
up the banner of Democracy, because he was the nominee of 
my party. I have never bolted the nominee. I have stood by 
them ‘ in season and out of season.’ I-have stood by them in fair 
weather and in foul, whether the sun was shining or the clouds 
were hanging heavy, I stood square to my guns for Democracy, 
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Can the mover of the resolution say as much? Can these people 
who are attacking me say that much? I will make this propo- 
sition. If I have not spent more money and more time in the 
last sixteen years, including the three times Bryan has been a 
candidate, in the interest of the Democratic nominees, than these 
gentlemen who are here attacking me, I will resign to-morrow, 
and I will not be a candidate to succeed myself. And yet they 
are attacking my Democracy because I had the temerity to say 
that I would not follow the Populistic Nebraskan any further. 
And I will not. 

Now, let us see what else is said about me, because I want 
you to know all that I said. Mr. RANDELL of Texas said: 


May I ask the gentleman this question: Did he intend the House or 
the country to 7 5 — that the Democracy of Texas is in any way 
impregnated or poisoned with Populism? 


“And I said: 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman exactly what I meant the 
country to understand. That we do not intend, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and, I believe, the people I represent, to follow your Nebraskan 
Populistic leader any more. 

“And that is everything that was said with reference to the 
Nebraskan. Boiled down to its last analysis, what is it? That 
I said I would not, and I did not, believe my people would follow 
the Populistie Nebraskan any more. That is what it is, to be 
plain, simple, frank, and candid. Now, as to the first part of 
that proposition, I know I will not. I do not believe my people 
will, and when I say ‘ my people” I mean the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District, whom I have the honor to represent. 

“Mr. Ricusourc. We will in my part of the country. 

„Mr. CLARK of Florida. You mean if he is nominated, Oh, yes; 
so will I. 
will ever occur again. Anybody ought to know that I meant I 
did not propose to follow his leadership in the councils of the 
Democratic party. What has he done? Why is he a Populist? 
He voted for Weaver; that is one reason. Why is he, again? 
Because when he came back from his trip to the Old World, and 
got to New York, he made a speech in which he declared—he- 
cause he thought he had to out-Roosevelt Roosevelt—he declared 
for the government ownership of railroads in this country. I 
know he tried to modify it afterwards. 

“I know he saw it was not good policy and he would prob- 
ably lose votes somewhere, but he declared for it, and, in 
my opinion, he is just as much for it to-day as he ever was. 
Now, what does the government ownership of railroads mean? 
In the first place, there never was a doctrine on the face of 
this earth so thoroughly populistic and undemocratic as the 
centralization of power in the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States, and that is what national ownership of 
railroads means, and it does not mean anything else. 

„In the second place, let me tell you Florida Democrats, 
let me tell you, my friends, just as certain as the Government 
of the United States ever takes into its ownership the great 
transportation lines of the country the minor positions, such 
as conductor, engineer, station agent, will be put under the 
civil service, and when that is done you will have just as many 
negro conductors on each passenger train and on your Pull- 
man cars, and engineers and station agents, as you have letter 
carriers in your free-delivery cities. As for me, I will never 
stand for that or any man who advocates it, I do not care 
how ‘peerless’ he is, 

“What else? Now, I am going to call your attention, gen- 
tlemen, to a matter for which I ask your earnest considera- 
tion. At first blush it appears to be the proper thing, but 
when you consider it, when you weigh it, when you look at 
the results that are likely to follow—that are sure to follow— 
you can not stand for it. There is not a southern white Demo- 
crat who can stand for this proposition I am going to submit 
and be true, absolutely true, to the traditions of the past and 
the demands of the present. What is it? Mr. Bryan’s propo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of the United States so as to 
make United States Senators elective by a vote of the people. 
I am against that, and I want to tell you why. Not that I 
am not in favor of the people expressing themselves. 

Now, do not somebody go off and say that CLARK says he is 
opposed to the people having any voice in electing Senators or 
nominating them. I am not. We have settled that question 
in this State as they have in various other States. In our pri- 
mary elections the people have a voice and they designate their 
Senators. But suppose we changed the Constitution. Suppose 
we changed this order of things. Let us look at it for a moment. 
You know this Government was founded upon the proposition 
that each State, without regard to its wealth, its population, 
its size, or anything else except that it was a State in the 
American Union, should have two Senators in the Senate of the 


I have never said I would not; but I do not believe it 


United States. Suppose you changed this condition and say 
that no longer Will we have state sovereignty represented in the 
Senate, no longer shall the State be represented there as an 
entity, no longer shall Florida, with her eight or nine hundred 
thousand population, have two Senators alongside of. New York, 
with her 10,000,000 of people and her vast wealth. We intend 
now to change the order of things, and we are going to base 
representation in the Senate upon the popular vote; we are 
going to allow the people to elect them. It will not be the 
State that shall haye representation, but it shall be the people. 

“And whenever they reduce it to a question of the votes of the 
people, how long do you think the intelligent citizen of New 
York State would sit down quietly and admit that one man in 
the State of Florida was worth 12 men in the State of New 
York? How long do you think it would be before New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and all those great States 
would say, ‘As long as they have changed the organic law and 
made these men elective by the people, representation in the 
Senate ought to be based upon population the same as represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives is.“ And whenever you 
do that this contention will be a just one and they will have the 
power to do it, and when they do it, then what? Then what? 
I want to say this to you. Nothing under the shining canopy 
of Heaven has ever kept the heel of the black man from the neck 
of the white man of the South except our representation in the 
United States Senate by States. Force bill after force bill has 
passed the House, as you know—they could pass one to-morrow 
under the cloture existing there. They have passed it time 
after time, but when they went to the Senate they always met 
their death, because the little States, the States of the South, 
had two Senators, like the great States of New York and others 
of the North that wanted to put this thing upon us. Are you, ` 
am I, in answer to the Populistic call of the Nebraskan, going to 
sacrifice the integrity of our race and succumb to negro domina- 
tion in this State? That is what it means. That is another 
Populistic proposition. That is the third. Three instances 
ought to prove his populism, but if it does not I will go further. 

“The charge has been made—I am not at liberty at this time 


-to give my informant, but there are others who have discussed 


it, and it is pretty well conceded among the older Members who 
were around Washington at the time—that this peerless leader, 
this man whose leadership inside the Democratic party I abso- 
lutely renounce, when Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was a candi- 
date for Speaker of the House—I understand he denied it in a 
letter to young Mr. Charles Crisp last year, but there are others 
just as worthy of belief who say that when Crisp was a candi- 
date for Speaker and the Nebraskan was in the House he de- 
clined to vote for him in the caucus of 1891, giving as his reason 
that he could not vote for a man for an office like that who had 
been in the confederate army. As the son of a confederate 
soldier I condemn and repudiate such narrowness and littleness 
as that. And so help me God, while I am in love with all of 
this country, and the war is over—and God forbid that there 
should ever be another effort to divide or to destroy this Union— 
yet so long as I have good red blood in my veins, so long as I 
honor the record of my father and love the tender memory of 
my mother, I shall stand for no man, I shall support no man, I 
shall stand for no principle, no theory, no doctrine, no declara- 
tion that casts disgrace upon the South in the past, present, or 
future. [Great and prolonged applause.] 

“We have been following a fatuous light. We have been 
traveling through the desert and eating the husks, while our 
brethren above the divide have been living on the fat of the 
land. I love the traditions of the South; I love her glorious 
history; but, my friends, I am tired of living back forty or 
fifty years ago. I believe that this southern country is the 
garden spot of this great Republic. I believe the time is not 
far distant when her industries shall thriye, when her products 
shall come forth bountifully from out the earth, and with proper 
legislation and proper political guidance she will prosper as no 
other section of this country can. I am for the South; I am 
for Florida, her products, her industries, her men, her women, 
and her children against the world. [Tremendous applause.] 

“Now, what else about this gentleman? And, mind you, 
there is no bitterness in anything I say about him. I have done 
more for him than this gentleman who offered the resolution 
and a dozen like him in Florida. Listen here. I spent about 
six months of my time away from my home, where I might haye 
been earning a dollar for a rainy day, in Pennsylvania, in Mary- 
land, in New York, in Maine, and in other States where the bat- 
tle raged, where the fight was thickest. I stayed there holding 
up this man’s arms and making the fight for him and Democ- 
racy. Where was the gentleman from Volusia who seeks to 
censure me? I not only spent my time, but several hundred dol- 
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lars (and God knows I need it) out of my own pocket, in clean, 
cold cash. 

“And yet I am to be censured by a gentleman who, when I first 
came to the State, when that magnificent soldier, that glorious 
governor of Florida, who had been a brigadier-general in the 
confederate army, Gen, Edward A. Perry, had been nominated 
for governor of this State—and there was no question about the 
regularity of his nomination, there was no row in the conyen- 
tion, but the dove of peace and harmony spread her wings over 
all—the gentleman who proposed this resolution bolted Perry’s 
nomination. And I am to be censured by a resolution prepared 
by this gentleman—no; I will not say prepared; I will say 
introduced by this gentleman. 

Now I want to tell you one thing, my brethren. I spoke of 
the great lumber interests of this State. You know what they 
are, You know what they are worth to Florida. You know 
whether it is worth while to build up the material interests of 
this State, or whether it is best to follow a sickening fanatic 
sentiment or not. Mr. Bryan, I am told by gentlemen who were 
prominent in the councils of the Democratic convention, dic- 
tated the plank in that platform which demanded that lumber 
be put on the free list in the revision of the tariff. Is he broad 
enough to be President when he will strike down a Florida 
industry like that at one fell blow? In his own State he has 
not got timber enough to build a pigpen. Why did he not ask for 
free hides in the Democratic platform? Why did he not ask 
for barley to be put on the free list? They raise barley and 
hides both in Nebraska. Why did not he ask for the duty of 
15 cents a bushel on corn to be taken off? They raise corn in 
Nebraska. I do not say these are the reasons, but I mention 
them as striking coincidences. 

“Now, my friends, another thing. The peerless one has 
denounced imperialism all over the country, has he not? He 
has denounced colonialism in this Government. And yet you 
know, if you will think a minute, when he was playing soldier 
down in Jacksonville in 1898, he hastily left, went to Washing- 
ton, where the Democratic Senators were standing like a stone 
wall in opposition to ratifying the treaty with Spain—the 
treaty by which we acquired the Philippine Islands, and for 
which we paid twenty millions of dollars; and it has been a 
white elephant on our hands ever since. These Democratic 
Senators were standing there in line with Democratic thought, 
with Democratic history, with Democratic tradition, fighting 
this purchase of these islands 11,000 miles from our shores. 
Mr. Bryan went there and persuaded enough Democratie¢ Sen- 
ators to vote to ratify the Republican treaty for the purchase of 
the Philippine Islands, and yet he has been denouncing impe- 
rialism ever since. Who is responsible for the colonial policy 
of this Government, if he is not? The general opinion in 
Washington and among Democrats of the country who are in 
position to know is that the treaty could never have been rati- 
fied if it had not been for the exercise of his influence on cer- 
tain Democratic Senators at that time. 

Now let us go a little bit further. There is one further 
point that settles the question with me, and I want you to under- 
stand there is no personal feeling in it. I am one of those fel- 
lows that do not last very long on the ‘feeling’ business. I 
may get pretty hot for a few minutes, but it is all over in 
another few minutes. I do not bear malice. I am not one of 
those fellows, either, that run around the corner waiting for 
somebody, so as to knife him in the back. And I want to tell 
you something—I want to give you another reason—and I do 
not mean anybody in particular, unless it happens to hit some- 
body. I am firing at no particular individual. You will all 
recognize that as soon as I make the statement. There is 
another reason that is ‘paramount’ with me. Bryan is a 
great man for ‘ paramount’ issues—he can find one every other 
week. But one issue is ‘paramount’ with me in this matter. 
I shall oppose Bryan, in addition to the reasons I have already 
named, as a candidate for the nomination of my party for 
President, because I do not want to see in Florida `a traffic in 
federal appointments. You can apply that as you see fit. 

“Now, I want to call your attention just a moment to one 
more thing in this tariff proposition. General Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, who is popularly referred to as Old Figgers,’ is not now 
in Congress, but was a leading figure there for many years. 
We met in Washington on the street after this trouble was over, 
and he said this to me: 

> “ CLARK, I think the time has come when the Democrats and Repub- 

licans of this Nation ought to get together and raise a magnificent sum 
of money and build, down on the banks of the Potomac River, a monu- 
ment to Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock that will go higher into the air 
than the Washington Monument has yet pierced.’ 

“He made that statement because General Hancock, when a 
candidate for President, interrogated by some newspaper man 
on the tariff, said that it was ‘a local question.’ All the world 
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laughed, and it defeated him for the Presidency, perhaps, but 
the world has come to see that Hancock was right. Not alone 
the leaders of both political parties on the floor of Congress, 
but we all recognize now that he was absolutely correct. And 
to show you that is true, I said I did not refer to CHAMP CLARK. 
I did in the latter part of my speech. I made no attack on him, 
but I said this, after quoting some articles here from the Payne 
tariff bill with the duty on them; for instance (reads Schedule 
G—Agricultural Products and Provisions; Animals, Live—from 
the Recorp). 

“Now, I want to tell you, there are some Democrats from 
Nebraska. The Democratic platform, practically dictated by Mr. 
Bryan, did not ask that the duty be taken off of anything grown 
in that State. And not a member of the House from Nebraska, so 
far as I know, ever went before the Ways and Means Committee 
or stood on the floor of the House and asked for it. I understand 
that there was a speech read here the other day made by my 
friend, OLLIE James. Did you ever see OLLIE? Some of you 
who were at the Denver convention saw OLLIE. He is a broad, 
elegant, large, fine gentleman. He is a little over 6 feet, weighs 
probably 225 to 230 pounds. He is a tremendous physical suc- 
cess. And OLLIe’s speech was read. OLLIE is an enthusiastic 
follower of the ‘ peerless;’ and let me tell you what his leader- 
ship, and those like him, has done in Kentucky. Kentucky, from 
my earliest recollection, has ever been a Democratic State, as 
safely Democratic as Georgia or Texas. No State in the Union 
was safer; and yet, under the leadership of OLLIE James and his 
associates, they have to-night four Republican Representatives 
in Congress, a Republican governor sits in the statehouse at 
Frankfort, and a Republican Senator sits in the Senate Cham- 
ber in Washington and answers to the name of Kentucky. 
That's Mr. Bryan’s leadership. That's the leadership of Mr. 
JAMES. Take Missouri. No State has stronger populistic tenden- 
cies. Old Missouri, Democratic to the core ever since the ear- 
liest recollections of most of us. The State of Francis M. 
Cockrell and George G. Vest. 

“The State that was held in line by these men, solidly Demo- 
cratic for all these years. What has taken place in Missouri? 
Last year there was a net Democratic loss in Congressmen from 
the State of Missouri of two. They already had four Members, 
and they gained two more. A Republican governor sits in the 
execntive chair at Jefferson City, and a Republican legislature 
controls the lawmaking power of that State. Not only that, 
but Missouri has sent a Republican Senator to occupy the chair 
of Francis M. Cockrell. That’s the leadership of such men as 
Bryan and those Missouri Democrats who are great on disci- 
pline. Last year, you remember, we came pretty near losing 
Georgia. And mark what I tell you, and I am no prophet nor 
the son of a prophet, but if this insane policy of following a 
leader thoroughly discredited and thrice rejected by the people 
of this country is persisted in, you will find Georgia in the 
Republican column in 1912 as sure as you sit here to-night. 
You will find Louisiana in the Republican column; you will 
find North Carolina there, becanse in the last Congress there 
was a solid Democratic delegation, and now three Republican 
Members of Congress answer to the roll from North Carolina. 
I tell you, my friends, the business interests of this country, the 
farming interests of this country, the manhood of this land is 
rebelling against the wild theory of government and the irides- 
cent dream of a professional politician. They are not going to 
stand for it any longer. 

“Take our own State of Florida. Take the Second Congres- 
sional district that I have the honor at present to represent. 
You let these free-trade theorists, these dreamers, go down into 
those counties and through the district preaching the doctrine 
of free trade as representing the Democracy of the district, and 
you will haye a Republican occupying the seat in Congress which 
I am trying to fill. Take the great industry of tobacco. I said 
to Mr. SPARKMAN a few days ago, ‘ What are the taxable values 
of property in Tampa?’ He said, 516,000,000.“ I said, ‘ Sup- 
pose the tariff was taken off the tobacco and cigars, what 
would be the taxable values of Tampa property then?’ He said, 
‘They would shrink to $6,000,000 in a night.“ Ten millions of 
dollars swept out of Tampa if the tariff is taken off of tobacco 
and cigars. You follow Mr. Bryan, and if he ever wins you 
will take the tariff off of tobacco and cigars. Are you willing 
to strike down Tampa and strike down Key West, strike down 
these cities that have been built up upon this industry under 
the tariff that protected them from the cheap labor of Cuba? 
Are you? If you are, then you want to follow the standard of 
the ‘peerless,’ make him your leader for the fourth time, and 
you will see the industries of Florida wither like a lily by a 
breath from the infernal regions. 

“Again, making the statement that it is perfectly immaterial, 
so far as I am concerned, gentlemen, with all due respect, what 
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becomes of this resolution, I should dislike very much to see 
the house of representatives of the State of Florida—I should 
be very much humiliated—not on account of myself, God bless 
you, but I should feel very much chagrined and humiliated if 
the house of representatives, a solemn law-making body of my 
State, representing every county in the State, should go beyond 
its rightful powers, should go beyond its duty, should go beyond 
its jurisdiction, and pass a resolution censuring a man who is 
in no sense of the word responsible to that house for the acts 
complained of. Gentlemen, that is a plain, common sense propo- 
sition. I do not represent the State of Florida, I do not repre- 
sent the Third and First Congressional districts of this State. 
They are both much better represented than I could represent 
them. I represent the Second Congressional District, compris- 
ing 17 counties. I am responsible to them. I hold their seat 
in Congress. It is not mine. They have the right to take 
it from me wheneyer they get ready, and I want to tell you I 
will be the least complaining man that you ever saw in your 
life whenever they get ready to take it. Any man in that dis- 
trict has a right to run against me next year, if he is 25 
years old, a citizen of the United States, and an inhabitant 
of the State of Florida. Every man in it who has the quali- 
fications has the right to run, and I will be the last man to 
say no. Why, all my friends can run. I have heard candidates 
spoken of in every county, almost. God bless them, I wish 
them well. If they beat me in the contest, I will send them a 
telegram next morning congratulating them on their success. 

“And I will go about my business. But that is the forum to 
try this thing, gentlemen; that is the forum. Let these people 
if they have complaint against me, go to that jury and try it. 
As I said before, I dare them to do it, I challenge them to do it. 
And I will be ready to meet them when they are there. I will 
go with them to every county, every election district, every 
schoolhouse in the district, and meet them face to face before 
the people, and let the people settle the question. That is all 
there is to it. But I want to tell you this. This is an effort—I 
do not know where it originated, I would not charge the gentle- 
man from Volusia with it. I do not know where it came from, 
but I can not understand how a man who, knows enough to draw 
a resolution like that does not know that this House has no 
jurisdiction and no right and no power on earth to do what 
that resolution proposes. If he knew one he ought to have 
known the other. It is simply an effort, I think, to discredit 
me in the eyes of the nation. Now, if this legislature wants 
to put itself upon record as doing that, they can do it. They 
have no right to do it, but they can do it. 

„Mr. THORNTON. Is it not a fact that you bolted the Demo- 
cratic caucus in Washington? 

„Mr. CLARK. It is absolutely untrue. Now, I do not know 
where that came from. I was sick and under the care of a spe- 
cialist when the caucus met on the 15th of March. I was not 
in it at all. I was not within 300 miles of the city of Washing- 
ton. So I not only was not in the caucus, but I could not have 
bolted it, having been over 300 miles away from it. 

“ Now, my friends, I am not going to keep you any longer. I 
probably have not presented these scattered views in any se- 
quence, as I would like to have done, but do you not think it 
would be more manly, do you not think it would address itself 
more to the judgment and to the kindly consideration of the 
people, if these gentlemen, who want to hit me, would go before 
the people who sent me to Congress? That is the forum. That 
is the tribunal. Go with me down there and try it, Jim. Go 
with me before that jury. Do not undertake, by legislative en- 
actment on a matter entirely out of your jurisdiction to hit me 
for faithfully and honestly representing the views of my people. 
I will tell you what I will do with you. If you will leave it to 
the representatives and senators from the Second Congressional 
District of Florida, I will stand by the decision of that body; 
that's what I'Il do. Eet them go home, talk to their people, come 
back here, and then submit it to the representatives and sena- 
tors from my constituency and let them say what they think 
about it. 

“Now, my friends, I am done. I am not going to detain you 
any longer. I have detained you now longer than I should 
have done. I am grateful to you for this opportunity to talk 
to you. Mr. Speaker, I want to thank you and the members of 
the house for the opportunity you have given me to present my 
side of this question. I am glad, and I hope that some of the 
gentlemen who voted to not let me be here will change their 
minds and recognize that that at least was an unfair proceed- 
ing. I am not going into a discussion of these gentlemen, but 
I will tell you what I will do. If the three of them from my 
district who voted to run this thing right through here, whether 
I was in Washington or Kamschatka or wherever I was, if they 
will go with me over that district next year I will give them all 


the attention they need, and I will guarantee that I will en- 
tertain those gentlemen. I will guarantee that they will find 
life worth living. Oh, well, as David Harum said, ‘It’s 
a good thing for à dog to have a certain amount of fleas, because 
it keeps him from forgetting the fact that he is a dog.“ I sup- 
pose I must continue to be troubled with these pestiferous 
gents, The little things make up life, and I suppose that as 
long as a man is in public life, as long as he is trying to serve 
his constituents and holding public office, he is going to be sub- 
ject to nibbling, you know. aes 

“But I’m a great deal like the fellow I heard of once. I 
tell you, gentlemen, in all seriousness that I would infinitely 
prefer, if I have got to be sacrificed, if I have got to be killed, 
I would infinitely prefer to be swallowed by a whale rather 
than to be nibbled to death by minnows. You see, if you are 
swallowed by a whale, the agony is all over in a second or two 
and you don’t suffer so much. But when you have got some- 
thing just picking at you all the time and taking out a little 
piece here and a little piece there and a little piece somewhere 
else and never striking a vital spot, why, the agony is intense 
and long drawn out. I want you to at least save me from that 


„Now, then, gentlemen, as I was saying a moment ago, I am 
extremely grateful to you. I haye such confidence in the in- 
tegrity, in the intelligence, in the fairness and the justice of 
this house that I do not believe it will put itself on record before 
the State and before the country of passing upon a resolution 
of this character. It is the first time in the history of govern- 
ment that a legislature ever attempted anything of the kind. I 
don’t mean to say that this legislature has attempted it, because 
you haven't. You can’t keep these things out. They spring 
up in every legislative body on earth. It reminds me, with all 
due respect, and I mean no personal application of this thing, 
but it does seem to me—you have heard of the troubles of Job. 

It seems to me that I have had more troubles than Job in 
my political career. It seems to me that I have had more than 
my lot, and when I think of them I am reminded of what I 
heard Sam Jones say once. He had preached a sermon and 
was about through with it when something gave him occasion to 
mention knaves and fools. ‘Now,’ he said, I'd rather be a 
knave than a fool, for there’s some hope of reforming a knave, 
but,’ and he leaned down close and looked in the faces of his 
hearers, ‘did you ever monkey with a fool?’ 

“Now, my friends, I am going to tell you good-night. I am 
going to thank you again for your extreme kindness to me. The 
people of Florida have been good to me. They have been good 
to me far beyond my deserts, I know. I have lived among you 
about twenty-six years. I married in the State, and every child 
I have was born within the State, and two are sleeping beneath 
its sod. I love the State as well as any man init. I have tried 
faithfully to represent the farmers in my district, because they 
needed it more than anybody else. I have become sick and 
tired of southern Representatives standing upon the floor of 
Congress and talking about the poor white man of the South, 
and I have been begging for such legislation as would aid that 
man in making the South the powerful and glorious section of 
this Nation which she ought to be, and which she can be if we 
simply go about the business as we ought to. My highest as- 
piration in life is for Florida. It is immaterial to me if I go to 
Congress or not. 

“T can make more money practicing law than I do-in Con- 
gress. Whateyer I haye done on the floor of Congress has 
been for the benefit of my people. There is no man who can 
say that FRANK CLARK has taken one step which he did not 
believe to be for the benefit of his people. There is no man 
who can say that a dirty dollar has ever crossed my palm. 
There is not a man living who can look me in the face and 
say that I have been guilty of dishonorable conduct as a 
Representative of the people of this State. I have faithfully 
tried to do my duty; I have done the best I could. I am 
making no apology; I owe no apology. I stand flat-footed 
upon every word I have uttered. If I go down, I will go down 
with my face to the front, and I will go down standing. flat- 
footedly upon those principles which I think are for the up- 
building of Florida, for her material interests, and for the 
betterment of her citizenship of all classes. If I am wrong, 
then let the people of my district send somebody else in my 
place. They have the right to do that. It is their office, not 


mine. I am not foolish enough to believe that I own the 
office. I am not foolish enough to believe that I have any 
lease on it. It is not mine, it is theirs. My masters and 
yours are the people in the district and in the different counties 
of this State. 

„Gentlemen of the house, I have talked to you long enough, 
I fear I have wearied you, but I could not help it, because I 
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wanted to cover the whole matter. If you think you have juris- 
diction over this matter, take it and do with it as you please. 
The final arbiter, the final court, the great jury, the great in- 
quest of the people of the Second Congressional District will 
have the last say. They will say it next year. If they say it 
for me, all right; if they say it for the other fellow, all right. 
I will go down with a smile, and I will be standing squarely 
for the principles that I stand for now. No populism in it, no 
wild theories in it, no wild vagaries that can not be accom- 
plished or written into Jaw. I have been there long enough to 
know that these things will not work. I believe these people 
prefer their material and moral upbuilding to the impossible 
dreams of any man, whether he be peerless,’ ‘ fearless,’ ‘ beer- 
less,’ or anything else of that character. 

“Tam going to close now with one statement, and I am going 
back to 1896. You know at that time we referred to the peer- 
less leader’ as the ‘boy orator of the Platte’ Some gentle- 
man said that was ‘the most appropriate designation he had 
eyer heard in his life, because the Platte River was 2,000 miles 
long and an inch and a half deep.’ I have followed him all 
these years, and if he should, unfortunately, be nominated 
again, I will probably do like the southern Democracy did in 
1872 when they held their noses and voted for Horace Greeley. 
We have taken a lot of bitter pills in our time. I will take 
them, if I have to, but I am going to do everything in my power 
to prevent having to do it. I am getting tired of defeat. I 
want to see the Democratic party rehabilitated. I stand for a 
strict construction of the Constitution—States rights and for 
the upbuilding of our material interests, for the State, for the 
Nation, and for the country, and let us follow leaders that will 
bring prosperity and bappiness and rest and peace to our 
people. 

“TI thank you, my friends.” 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed resolution of censure was set for 
the 27th day of April, 1909, and the journal of the house 
shows it was disposed of on that day by the adoption of a 
substitute, a copy of which I now submit: 


1 Alexander offered the following substitute for house resolution 


ite Whereas the Hon. Frank CLARK, Member of Con from the 
Second District of Florida, has upon the floor of the Congress of the 
United States assailed the Democracy of the Hon. William Jennings 
2 vhe has three times gallantly led the Democratic host: There- 

Resolved by the house of representatives of the legislature of 
Florida, which is entirely Democratic, That we, the people's repre- 
sentatives, heartily indorse the Democracy of the matchless and peer- 
less leader of the Democratic party, William Jennings Bryan.” 

This substitute, after much debate in a grave legislative 
body, was finally adopted by a vote of 29 to 22, with 18 mem- 
bers not voting at all. ‘Thus it will be seen that the Florida 
house of representatives contains 69 members, and of this 69 
only 29 could be secured who were willing to go on record as 
indorsers of the Democracy of William Jennings Bryan. 

While I regard the action of the 40 members who did not 
vote for the resolution—22 voting straight against it and 18 
not yoting at all—yet I must say that Florida has been placed 
in a most ridiculous attitude before the country by the action 
of these gentleman in converting the house of representatives 
into a political caucus. An outraged and indignant people will 
hold those responsible for this farcical and nonsensical proceed- 
ing to a strict accountability in due season. The people of 
Florida are an intelligent people and will not tamely submit to 
being made the laughingstock of the country by a few designing 
legislative colts with yearnings for a congressional pasture. 
Before the final culmination of this great statesmanlike per- 
formance the promoters had in their distress loudly called for 
the great Nebraskan to come to their relief, and to come with 
all possible speed. 

He could not come, but he could write. So, under date of 
April 29, 1909, he wrote a letter to the legislature, and the ex- 
cerpt which I submitted in the beginning of my remarks is 
from that letter. I am not particularly fond of it as good 
Democratic authority, but his almost insane worshipers can not 
deny that it fully and completely supports the position which I 
have taken from the beginning and all through this contro- 
versy, viz: That it is the solemn duty of a Representative in 
Congress to implicitly obey the instructions and to faithfully 
represent the wishes of his constituency. In my opinion, when 
a Representative in this body “can not conscientiously do what 
his constituents conscientiously desire him to do, he ought to 
be conscientious enough to resign and let them select a Repre- 
sentative in harmony with them.” 

I will add another opinion of mine. It is this: When a man 
has been for three times honored by his party with the nomina- 
tion for the highest office in the Nation, and for three times has 
Jed his party to disastrous, crushing, and humiliating defeat, 
“ he ought to be conscientious enough“ to realize that the people 


do not want him in that high station; and, realizing this, he 
should, in decency and order, retire from the leadership and let 
the people of his party “select a representative in harmony 
with them.” 

As for myself, in my capacity as a Representative upon this 
floor, I conceive that my first duty is to my immediate con- 
stituency, and secondarily to the country at large. My purpose 
is to be absolutely true and loyal to both. When I find that I 
can not “conscientiously ” be faithful and loyal to my people 
and to my country, then the time will have arrived when my 
resignation should be forthcoming, and forthcoming it will be. 


The Farmer and the Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 19, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Much has been said in the discussion of the 
pending tariff measure about how the tariff affects the farmer. 
Every effort has been made to make the farmers of the United 
States believe that the policy of protection is detrimental to 
their interests. However sincere the gentlemen may be who 
utter such statements, I am confident the policy of protection is 
beneficial to the farmer, and I shall try to show this fact. 

NUMBER OF FARMERS, 


In 1900 there were in the United States 10,381,765 persons, 
10 years of age and upward, engaged in agriculture. At the 
same time and of the same age, there were 7,085,309 persons 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 5,580,657 
persons engaged in personal service, including unclassified labor- 
ers; 4,766,964 engaged in trade and transportation; and 
1,258,538 persons engaged in professional service. In the aggre- 
gate, there were in the United States in 1900, 29,073,233 persons, 
10 years of age and upward, engaged in gainful pursuits. Those 
engaged in agriculture constitute more than one-third of our 
great industrial army. Agriculture is the cornerstone of our 
strength and greatness. Any policy that does not give the 
farmer, as compared with others, a fair and just reward for his 
labor, industry, energy, and intelligence must inevitably result 
in disaster to the whole Nation. 

I want to discuss the question, Is a protective tariff bene- 
ficial to the farmer? 

THE FARMER SHOULD BE A PROTECTIONIST. 

If I did not believe this question should be answered in the 
affirmative, I would cease to be a protectionist. I could not 
favor, advocate, or aid in perpetuating a policy or system that 
was inimical to the interests of the ten millions of intelligent, 
progressive, and patriotic farmers of the United States, 

In my judgment every farmer should be a protectionist. The 
farmers above all others should stand by the policy of pro- 
tection. In the future, more important than in the past, the 
farmer will be interested in maintaining the policy of protec- 
tion. To my mind there is no possible way the farmer can be 
benefited by tearing down the tariff walls and placing our 
agricultural products and our manufactured products in free 
competition with the products of the world. 

The lowering of all our tariff schedules to a revenue basis 
could have but one effect—the increase of importations. In- 
deed, that is the object of a revenue tariff—to get revenue. The 
Democratic idea is to abandon the principle of protection— 
to have a tariff solely for revenue. You can not increase 
the revenue by reduction of duties unless there is an increase _ 
in the importations of foreign goods, wares, and merchandise. 
Suppose that by reducing our tariff to a revenue basis, as advo- 
cated by the Democratic party, we double the amount of goods 
imported from foreign countries. 

The reduction of the tariff could not increase the capacity of 
the American people to consume. The result would be that we 
must manufacture so much less goods at home. If we are to 
manufacture less goods, we must employ less men. The men 
whose services would be needed no longer in the manufacturing 
business must seek employment in some other line. Where will 
they go? There is but one place—to the farm. They then be- 
come competitors of the farmer. Before they were his cus- 
tomers. They were employed at good wages, they had money 
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to buy, they had to live, and they were able to live well and pay 
the farmer fancy prices for his products. So the process would 
go on, ever increasing competitors and decreasing the customers 
of the farmer. 

The lowering of duties to a tariff-for-revenue basis means 
larger importations and consumption of foreign-made goods, 
wares, and merchandise, and a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of such products manufactured at home. This means 
the employment of a less number of men in our mills, factories, 
and manufacturing establishments. The natural and inevitable 
result is to decrease the number of men employed in nonagri- 
cultural pursuits and increase proportionately the number of 
men employed in agriculture. This process can not possibly 
benefit the farmer. The farmer, from a selfish standpoint, is 
interested in increasing as rapidly as possible the number of 
men in this country who are not engaged in agriculture. They 
are his customers. They consume his products. The farmers, 
like men engaged in other lines of business, are interested in 
having as many customers as possible. The more customers, 
the greater the demand. 

The farmer now constitutes about one-third of our population. 
The reduction of the number of farmers from one-third to 
one-fourth of our population would unquestionably decrease the 
supply, increase the demand, and advance the prices of farm 
products. Thfs is what the farmer wants—from a selfish stand- 
point. In other words, the farmer is interested in increasing 
the number of his customers and decreasing the number of his 
competitors. This is what the policy of protection to American 
industries has been doing. Through great industrial develop- 
ment we have built up great cities. The millions in our great 
cities are the customers of the farmers. As a result of this 
wonderful development of our manufacturing trade, transporta- 
tion, and commercial interests, the farmers have been called 
upon to give their sons and daughters to the non-agricultural 
classes, Their own children have become their customers in- 
stead of their competitors. This has been favorable to the 
farmers in this, that it has decreased the number of farmers 
and increased the number of non-farmers. 

Many have tried to determine why people were leaving the 
farms and going to the cities. This is easy. The policy of pro- 
tection has done it. Men would not leave the farm to go to 
cities unless employment was offered; they would not go with- 
out fayorable inducements in trade, in commerce, in business, 
in manufacturing, and in the professions. Back of all this 
great movement toward our cities has been our policy of pro- 
tection to American industries and to American labor. 

Free public land in the West has been the one thing that 
has enabled the farming interests to keep pace with our manu- 
facturing interests. Free homestead land has drawn and held 
to the farms millions that otherwise would not have become 
or remained farmers. But the free lands, suitable for general 
farming, are no more. Henceforth the growth of agriculture 
and the increase of agricultural products must come largely 
through better methods, improvement in machinery, enrichment 
of soil, economical management, and greater knowledge of the 
science of agriculture. 

The farmers aboye all others should stand by the policy of 
protection, because under this policy in the future, more than 
in the past, proportionately there will be fewer farmers and 
more of the non-farming class. In other words, the continua- 
tion of the policy of protection means to the farmer from year 
to year more customers and fewer competitors. This means a 
general and continual advance in the prices of farm products. 
This means greater profits for the farmer. 


FARMER WANTS BEST CUSTOMERS. 


The protective tariff not only gives the farmer more cus- 
tomers, but it gives him better customers. Better customers, 
because they have more purchasing power and are nearer to 
the farmer. 

The farmers of the United States have at home the best 
customers in the world—customers with the highest purchas- 
ing power and with the greatest capacity as consumers. ‘Chey 
eat more and better food; they wear finer clothes; they live 
in more comfortable houses; they have better furniture in their 
dwellings; they have more of the comforts as well as the 
luxuries of life; and live upon a higher plane than the cus- 
tomers and consumers of the farmers of any other nation in 
the world. This is demonstrated clearly by the indisputable 
fact that the scale of wages in the United States, on an average, 
is from two to three times higher than the scale of wages of 
Great Britain, Germany, and France, the three greatest na- 
tions of Europe. I submit herewith a table, taken from official 
sources, giving the scale of wages per hour in the United States 


and in Great Britain, Germany, and France. The table is as 
follows: 


Wages per hour, 1903. 


United Great 
States. | Britain, Germany.] France. 


PLANT FACTORIES BESIDE THE FARM. 
No intelligent American farmer will voluntarily exchange cus- 


tomers with the farmers of other nations. The sensible Ameri- 
can farmer will continue to vote for a policy thet guarantees to 
him as customers wage-earners who receive from 100 to 200 per 
cent higher wages than do the wage-earners of any other coun- 
try of the globe. 

It is a great advantage to the farmer to have his customers 
at home. They should be as near his farm as possible. Every 
farmer knows the importance of having a farm within a reason- 
able distance of our great cities. This gives the farmer a 
market at his door. This not only saves large expense in trans- 
portation charges but it enables the farmer to market products 
which are of a perishable nature. 

OKLAHOMA’S INTERESTS. 

The importance of this principle may be illustrated by the 
condition in my own State of Oklahoma, which I am naturally 
very proud in part to represent. We have a new State, but a 
State that is rich not only in agricultural possibilities but pos- 
sesses vast Mineral resources. Oklahoma is therefore capable of 
becoming a great manufacturing State. We have an unlimited 
supply of coal, of petroleum, of natural gas, of asphalt, of lime- 
stone, of marble, of gypsum, of glass sand, of lead and zine 
and other minerals, which will in time and under proper en- 
couragement build within our State many great cities, centers 
of great manufacturing industries. 

If the United States continues its policy of protection, there 
is destined to be a remarkable growth and development in the 
manufacturing interests of Oklahoma. The largest city in the 
State, Oklahoma City, which I am proud to say is within my 
district, has a population of about 50,000. Considering its age, 
this city has no equal in the United States. However, we are 
not so much interested in the size of our cities at the present 
time as we are in what they shall be in ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years from now. If the United States continues the policy of 
protection, in a remarkably short space of time Oklahoma will 
have cities of 250,000 population, 

The farmers of Oklahoma can readily see the importance of 
building up great centers of trade, transportation, commerce, 
and manufacturing. The inhabitants of these great cities 
and innumerable smaller ones would give our farmers a 
splendid market in close proximity to their farms. The farmers 
of my State, I believe, can see the importance of the continua- 
tion of our policy of protection, to the end that the non- 
farming population in the State, who are the customers of the 
farmers and the consumers of their products, may be increased 
to the largest extent possible. 

BEST MARKET IN THE WORLD. 

The policy of protection gives our farmers the best market 
in the world. It is a protected market. The Dingley law and 
the provisions in the Payne bill now under consideration give 
ample protection to virtually every farm product. The free 
traders and low-tariff advocates sneer at the provisions in this 
bill that place a duty upon the imported products produced 
by the farmers. This, however, is not argument. The fact is 
that the farmers of the United States are greatly benefited and 
will be greatly benefited by the tariff placed upon imported farm 
products. To take the duty off of farm products and open our 
ports to the free importations from the countries surrounding 
us, would unquestionably work to the injury of the farmers of 
the United States. 

North of us is the Dominion of Canada, with probably 
2,000,000 farmers. Within 500 miles of the border of Canada 
are situated most of the great cities of this Nation—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
In this same belt are many other cities with 100,000 or more 
population. The duty taken off of farm products would invite 
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the farmers of Canada into these great markets, now pre- 
served for the exclusive use of the farmers of the United States. 
These great markets would be tempting to the farmers of Can- 
ada. Being so close to these great cities, the farmers of Canada 
would have an advantage over the farmers of the great South- 
west. A better market for the Canadian farmer would give a 
great impetus to Canadian agriculture. The farmers of Canada 
would increase their products to a large extent. These great 
cities, constituting the main market of the farmers of the United 
States, would be flooded with products of the farms of Canada. 
The farmers of the United States will certainly rue the day 
when they vote for a policy that gives special encouragement 
to the farmers of Canada to extend their farms and increase 
their products for consumption in the American market. 

What is said of Canada may be said of Mexico, all the South 
American States, Australia, and Russia. 

FARMERS’ SURPLUS SOLD ABROAD. 


The advocates of a tariff for revenue only repeat the charges 
that the duty upon farm products is not advantageous to the 
American farmer because the surplus products of the farmer are 
sold abroad in competition with the farm products of all other 
countries. They declare that the price abroad fixes the price at 
home. The farmers of the United States should not be deceived 
by this oft-repeated statement. 

It must be remembered that the farmers of the United States 
in 1907 exported only 14.5 per cent of their products. They have 
a home market for 85.5 per cent for all the products they pro- 
duce. The export of farm products consists almost entirely of 
cotton, wheat, corn, and meat products, It is true that these are 
staple products, but, nevertheless, these products are but a small 
per cent of the total products of the farmers of this country. 
Farmers must bear in mind, however, that they can not secure 
any advantage by a policy that will increase the amount of 
their surplus products which they must export, and will decrease 
the amount of their products consumed at home. 

INCREASE OF IMPORTATIONS CAN NOT BENEFIT THE Parser. 


The farmers of the United States could not be benefited by a 
change of policy that would compel them to seek a market 
abroad for 50 per cent of their products, instead of 15 per cent 
of their products. The larger importations of manufactured 
goods, wares, and merchandise into the United States, brought 
about by the reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, could not 
benefit the American farmers. To increase the importations of 
manufactured goods means to increase exportations of farm 
products. More and more this would place the American farmer 
in competition with the farmers of Canada, Mexico, Australia, 
Russia, and other foreign countries, 

WE PROSPER TOGETHER. 


The farmer can not prosper unless there is general prosperity. 
There can not be general prosperity without the farmers share 
therein. The farmer is interested in the prosperity of the 7,000,- 
000 men engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 
He is vitally concerned in the welfare of the 5,000,000 engaged 
in personal service, including the unclassified laborers of our 
land. His interests demand that the 5,000,000 men engaged in 
trade and transportation shall be amply rewarded for the capi- 
tal invested and the labor performed. Finally, the farmer 
wants to see the million and a quarter of men engaged in pro- 
fessional service fairly recompensed for time and talent ex- 
pended. All these men are the farmer’s customers. Their mis- 
fortunes are his misfortunes, their poverty is his poverty, their 
want is his want. The farmer can not grow rich unless his 
customers are prosperous and able to buy his products at good 
prices. And when the 20,000,000 persons engaged in other 
gainful pursuits than farming are getting ahead in the world 
the farmer will reap his share of the rewards of life. Tempo- 
rarily those engaged in one occupation may reap an undue 
share of profits and earnings; nevertheless, the general rule is 
that the prosperity of one class of our citizenship depends upon 
the prosperity of all. 

I want to submit statistics showing: 

First. The general prosperity of our Nation since the repeal 
of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act and the enactment of the 
Dingley Act, July 24, 1897. 

Second. Special statistics showing the prosperity of those 
engaged in agriculture since the enactment of the Dingley Act. 

Third. Statistics showing our advancement along educational 


lines. 
GENERAL PROSPERITY. 


The Dingley Act became a law July 24, 1897, twelve years 
ago. Let us see the wonderful story told by the official statistics 


of our country covering the twelve years since the Dingley Act 
became a law. 

Our national wealth in 1900, only nine years ago, was 
$88,517,306,775. In 1908 it was $107,104,211,917. In the last 


eight years our national wealth has increased nearly 
$19,000,000,000. In 1860—the year prior to the time the Re- 
publican party came in power and inaugurated its first Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln—the total wealth of this Nation was but 
$16,000,000,000. In eight years, with Theodore Roosevelt Presi- 
dent, with a Republican administration and a Republican 
Congress and a protective tariff law in force, we have added 
more to our wealth than all the wealth we had in 1860. 

In 1896 the total money in circulation was $1,506,434,966. In 
1908 the total amount of money in circulation was $3,045,457,289. 
The increase in the cireulation medium has been over 100 per 
cent. In these twelve years, under a protective tariff, the in- 
crease in circulation medium has been more than all the money 
we had at the time of the repeal of the Wilson-Gorman Act. 
During the same time the per capita circulation has increased 
from $21.41 to 834.81. 

The bank clearings are regarded as an index to the amount 
of business transacted. In 1896 the bank clearings of the 
United States were $51,935,651,733. In 1907 the bank clearings 
were $154,662,515,258, an increase of over $100,000,000,000— 
over 200 per cent. During the same twelve years our national 
banks have nearly doubled, increasing from 3,689 to 6,824. The 
deposits in our national banks have increased from $1,668,- 
413,508, in 1896, to $3,495,410,087. Deposits in state banks have 
increased from $695,659,914 to $3,068,649,860. »The total de- 
posits in all our banks in 1896 were 54.945,124, 424. After 
twelve years under the Dingley Act, the people had in our banks 
in 1908 $13,099,635,348, an increase of $8,000,000,000 in surplus 
money of the people. The savings-bank accounts are especially 
interesting and helpful in this discussion, because their accounts 
represent the working classes. In 1896 the deposits in the 
savings banks of the United States were $1,935,466,468. Twelve 
years later, in 1908, the savings-bank aceounts amounted to 
$3,495,410,0S7, an increase in twelve years of the savings of the 
working people of over one thousand millions of dollars. Does 
this indicate that the protective tariff benefits the few and not 
the many? 

At the close of the period of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act, in 
1896, there were 5,201,132 depositors in our savings banks. In 
1908 there were 8,588,811 such depositors. Think what it means 
to add three millions to the number of wage-earners who have 
bank deposits. Does this support the charge that the Repub- 
lican party by its protective-tariff policy legislates for the ben- 
efit of the few and not for all? 

The exports of our merchandise reveal the amount of business 
we are doing with other nations. In 1896 the value of our 
exports were $882,606,938. Twelve years later the value of our 
exports were 51, 800,773,346, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. It is claimed that the protective tariff restricts our trade 
with foreign nations. Yet after twelve years, working under 
the Dingley Act, we sell to foreign nations in a single year 
one thousand million dollars’ worth more of merchandise than 
we did the last year of the Wilson-Gorman Act. 

Our imports show our ability to buy and consume. Here we 
see the same wonderful growth. In 1896 our imports were 
$779,724,674. In 1908 our imports were $1,194,341,792, 

In all this unparalleled prosperity the farmer has shared. 
Farmers should not “weary in welldoing.” Let well enough 
alone” is a good policy. Be not in too great haste to try experi- 
ments. Stand by a policy that means general prosperity for all. 

GROWTH IN VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Let us read the history of farming in the United States from 
1896 to 1908 as revealed in the official statistics of our Govern- 
ment. This will show how the farmers have gotten along since 
the repeal of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act and the enactment 
of the Dingley Act. These figures tell their own story. 

In 1896 the value of our corn crop was $491,006,967. In 1907 
the value of our corn crop was $1,336,901,000. Under the last 
year that the Wilson-Gorman tariff act was in force the farm- 
ers received for their corn $845,804,033 less than they did in 
one year eleyen years later under the Dingley Act. 

According to the official records, corn in December, 1896, 
was 21.5 cents per bushel. In December, 1907, corn was worth 
51.6 cents per bushel. In 1896 the value of a crop of corn 
per acre was $6.06. In 1907 the value of a crop of corn per 
acre, average yield, was $13.38. 

The farmers in 1896 did the same amount of work to plant, 
cultivate, and harvest an acre of land that it required ten years 
later, but under the Dingley Act the acre of corn brings the 
farmer more than double what it did in 1896 while the Wilson- 
Gorman Act was in force. 

The wheat crop of 1896 was worth $310,602,539. The value 
of the wheat crop in 1907 was $554,437,000. In ten years there 
is an increase of the farmer’s wheat crop of $243,834,461. The 
price of wheat on the farm December 1, 1896, was 72.6 cents 
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per bushel. Eleven years later wheat was 87.4 cents per bushel. 
An acre of wheat was worth $8.97 in 1896. In 1907 an acre of 
wheat was worth $12.26. 

The oat crop in 1896 was worth $163,655,068. Eleven years 
later the oat crop was worth $334,568,000. The value of the 
crop had doubled. The farm value of a bushel of oats Decem- 


ber 1, 1896, was 19.9 cents per bushel. In December, 1907, the 
farm value of a bushel of oats was 44.3 cents. An acre of oats 
in 1896 was worth $5.87; in 1907 an acre of oats was worth 
$10.51. Will the farmer who raises oats say he is willing to 
go back under the times of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill? 

Barley is an important crop to the farmers of a number of 
the Northwestern States. The value of the barley crop in 1896 
was $22,491,241. In 1907 the value of the-barley crop of the 
United States was $102,290,000. In the eleven years under the 
Dingley Act it had increased in value $80,000,000; the value of a 
bushel had increased from 32.3 cents to 66.6 cents, and the value 
of an acre of barley had increased from $7.62 to $15.86. Does 
the farmer who raises barley want to go back to low-tariff 
times? 

From 1896 to 1908 the value of the farmer’s horses have in- 
creased from $500,140,186 to $1,867,530,000; his mules from 
$1038,204,457 to $416,939,000; milch cows from $363,955,545 to 
$650,057,000; his sheep from $65,167,735 to $211,736,000; swine 
from $186,529,745 to 8339,030,000; and the total value of 
farm animals has increased in value from $1,729,926,084 to 
$4,331,230,000. So that the farmer for his farm animals alone 
in twelve years has an increased value in his animals of 
$2,603,303,916. 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 

Our progress has not been in material development only. 
In education, in art, science, and literature, our progress has 
kept pace with our material growth. Statistics demonstrate 
this fact. In 1896 the total amount expended in support of our 
public schools was $183,498,965. In 1906, only ten years later, 
we expended for the support and maintenance of our public 
schools $307,765,659. We have added $124,266,694 to our annual 
expenditures for the education of the common people in our 
public schools. This is an increase of 70 per cent. The number 
of students in our colleges, universities and schools of tech- 
nology increased from 86.864 in 1896 to 129,181 in 1906. In 
other words, in 1906 there were 42,317 more students in our 
colleges than there were in 1896. On an average, every State 
in the Union had 900 more of her sons and daughters in the 
colleges, universities, and higher institutions of learning than 
it had in 1896. 

While we have been growing in wealth we have been ad- 
vancing in wisdom. While we have been developing our nat- 
ural resources we have been improving our moral and intellec- 
tual forces. In brief, there has been life and progress, growth 
and development, and a wonderful uplift to higher and better 
things all along the line. 

CONCLUSION. 

There are many other arguments that might be presented in 
this connection. Volumes might be written on the subject. I 
have said but little that might be said to show that farmers 
should stand by the principle and policy of protection. I am 
sincere in my views as to the benefit of a protective tariff 
policy to the agricultural interests, and I believe that the con- 
tinuation of this policy means to our farmers increased pros- 
perity, larger profits, greater independence, and more happiness. 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL F. LAFEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 8, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LAFEAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am sure you will agree with me that the 
country is getting tired of the debate on the pending tariff bill 
which has engaged their attention since its introduction. You 
will also agree with me that every day’s delay in the passage 
of the tariff bill means a loss of millions of dollars to this 
Government in the way of revenue. I therefore will not tres- 
pass upon the time of the House and delay the passage of the 
bill by entering into any extensive discussion thereon. I can 


not, however, remain silent when the very existence of one of 
the leading industries of the district which I have the honor to 
represent is placed in jeopardy. ` - 

I realize, as you all do, that because of the numerous and 
diversified industries of this great country it is impossible 
to draft a bill which will meet with the approval of every 
Member of this body. I believe, as others have expressed them- 
selyes, that the members-of the Ways and Means Committee in 
drawing up this bill had but one object in view—the enact- 
ment of a measure that would guarantee sufficient revenue to 
pay the running expenses of the Government and at the same 
time protect the interests of both invested capital and American 
labor. I felt somewhat concerned before the contents of the 
bill were made public, realizing that a measure of this nature 
would vitally affect the interests of my diversified constituency. 
As soon as the bill was introduced, however, I ascertained that 
with few exceptions it met with general satisfaction. 

You no doubt have received in your mail communications and 
petitions urging you to use your best efforts to have a duty 
placed on some particular article and in the same mail received 
other letters and petitions vigorously protesting against the im- 
position of a duty on this same article. If we experience dif- 
ficulty in determining what would meet with the approval and 
be for the best interests of our constituents, what must have 
been the trials and tribulations of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee in their efforts to satisfy all the people of this 
great country? 

However, I deem it my duty to my district and myself to call 
your attention to that part of the bill which provides for the 
commercial relations between this country and the Philippine 
Islands, more particularly dealing with the free importation of 
150,000,000 cigars. 

During the Fifty-ninth Congress the question of admitting 
free of duty both manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco 
from the Philippine Islands was discussed pro and con before 
the Ways and Means Committee and on the floor of this House; 
yet, notwithstanding the protests of the leaf growers, cigar 
manufacturers, and cigar makers throughout the country, the 
bill known as “ Payne bill No. 3” passed the House with few 
dissenting votes. The Senate, however, saw fit to protect the 
tobacco interests of the United States, and the bill failed of 
passage in that body. I considered it an honor at that time to 
have been one of the few who voted against the Payne bill, thus, 
if only, having the satisfaction of knowing that I registered my 
protest against placing the skilled labor of this country in com- 
petition with the cheap labor of the East. 

I see no reason why this particular section treating on the 
trade relations between the Philippine Islands and the United 
States should be embodied in this tariff bill. In my opinion, it 
would be far better if it were considered in a separate measure. 
You all know that the Philippine Islands are not a Territory 
of the United States as is Arizona or any of the other Terri- 
tories. Neither are they regarded as a foreign country, but, 
as has often been said, they are our wards. 

President Taft, when Secretary of War, in his special report 
on the Philippine Islands to President Roosevelt in 1908, stated 
as follows: 

President McKinley announced as his policy that the Philippine 
Islands would be taken over by the American Government to be 
governed for the benefit of the 1 and that as they developed 
Pee for partial self-government it should be gradually extended to 

It is evident that President Taft intends carrying out the 
policy inaugurated by our late President McKinley, and that 
the Philippine Islands will ultimately be given their independ- 
ence. What has not already been done for our so-called “ island 
possessions?” We have not only sacrificed the lives of our 
soldiers, but spent millions of dollars in endeavoring to establish 
a civil form of government. I claim that we have already 
more than fulfilled our obligations to these islands and should 
not be asked to place our sugar producers, leaf growers, cigar 
manufacturers and cigar makers in direct competition with the 
people of the Philippine Islands as would be the case in the 
event the 300,000 pounds of wrapper tobacco, 3,000,000 pounds 
filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars were imported free of duty 
if this bill becomes a law. 

I think it would be far better if Congress would make more 
liberal appropriations for the purpose of establishing experi- 
mental stations throughout the United States for the purpose 
of educating our own people in the growing and curing of 
tobacco, in order that it might be brought to a still higher 
standard. The following is taken from the special report 
(1908) of President Taft, then Secretary of War, to President 
Roosevelt on the Philippine Islands: 


There is a good deal of land available for sugar in the Philippines, 
but there is very little of it as good as that in Cuba, and the amount 
of capital involved in developing it is so great that I think the possi- 
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ected is that the sugar ustry—and this is also true of the tobacco 
industry—shall be restored to its former prosperi the earlier 
times, when the highest export of sugar reac 265,000 tons 


Spanish 
to all the world. 

The tobacco industry needs a careful cultivation, which, under pres- 
ent conditions, it is very difficult to secure. The carelessness with 
which the plant is grown and the defective character of the leaves is 
such as to make the manufacturers of cigars and tobacco in Manila 
despair of using the Set tang product without the addition of the 
wrappers either from Sumatra or the United States. 

AP that a friend of the Philippines can hope for is that the sugar 
and tobacco industries shall * their former reasonably prosperous 
8 The development of the islands must be in another direc- 

on. 
ham 


modities must be imported with 
the markets of the United States. 

So confident am I that the development, which the sugar and to- 
bacco interests of the United States fear in the Philippines from an 
admission of those products free to the United States, will not ensue 
to the injury of those interests that I would not object to a limitation 
on the amount of sugar and tobacco in its various forms, manufactured 
and unmanufactured, which may be admitted to the United States from 
the Philippines, the limitation being such a reasonable amount as 
would a ttedly not affect the price of either commodity in the 
United States or lead to a great exploitation of the sugar and. tobacco 
interests in the islands. x 

The free admission of sugar and tobacco up to the amount of the 
8 limitation, for the purpose of resto: the former prosperity 

these two products to the islands, is very important. There are two 
or three provinces, notably Occidental Negros and the island of Lloilo, 
the prosperity of which is bound up in 1 ꝗ markets for sugar, and this 
is true, of some parts of avite, Bulacan, and n 
where sugar was raised in the old days with success and profit. n 
respect to tobacco, the need is not so pressing, because the territory 
in which marketable tobacco culture prevails is by no means so great, 
Still it does affect three provinces—Cagayan, Isabela, and La Union. 


I wish particularly to invite your attention to the fact that 
President Taft admits the carelessness in the growing of to- 
bacco and the defective character of the leaves and fayors the 
free importation of sugar and tobacco, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, “for a comparatively small part of the sugar 
and tobacco that now comes in after paying duty.” 

For the purpose of showing just what small amount of to- 
bacco, both manufactured and unmanufactured, is now im- 
ported from the Philippine Islands, and just how much Presi- 
dent Taft suggests admitting free of duty, I invite your at- 
tention to the following, taken from the annual report of the 
honorable Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908: 

Imports for consumption from 3 Islands for year ended June 


Export 


Value, duty, 


Duty. 


TOBACCO, MANUFACTURES OF. 


Cigars and cheroots of all kinds 
Cigarettes and paper cigars, including 

wrappers-- 
All otber.. 


122.00 |$6,580.30 
19.00 184.13 
1.00 42 


2,142.00 | 6,764.85 
TOBACCO, UNMANUFACTURED. 


and filler tobacco, when 

3 or packed with more than 15 
per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all 
leaf tobacco the product of two or 
more countries and dependencies, 
when mixed or packed together, un- 


to imports, exports, and duties, 
hatisties” Department of Commerce 


Norp.—The above table, relatin 
the Bureau of St 


From this you will ascertain that the framers of this measure 
did not carry out the suggestion of President Taft as referred 
to a few minutes ago, but provided for the importation of both 
manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco in quantities greatly 
in excess of his recommendation. There is evidently something 
wrong somewhere, The Ways and Means Committee were 
either misled or, as has often been said, “ The tobacco trust got 
in its work.” It is generally regarded that in the event this 
measure becomes a law, the wrapper and filler tobacco and 
the cigars imported free of duty will be “gobbled up” by the 
tobacco trust and be distributed by them throughout the 
country. 

That those of my constituents engaged in the growing of 
tobacco are opposed to the free importation of tobacco as pro- 
vided for in the schedule in the Payne bill is evident from the 
fact that I have recently been deluged with petitions signed by 
thousands of my leaf-growing constituents, a copy of which I 
call to your attention: : 


To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the undersigned tobacco growers and others interested in the 
wing of tobacco in York County, Pa., hereby most earnestl ro- 
est against the removal or reduction of the duty now on the En lip- 
pine tobacco, as such action by Congress will be ruinous to tobacco 
gro’ in this county, and will reduce our labor to the low level 
of the labor of the people in the Philippine Islands. 
And we will ever pray. 


That the tobacco dealers and jobbers are alarmed at the free 
importation of unmanufactured tobacco is evident from the peti- 
tions which they have been pouring in to me, a copy of which 
I desire to read for your information: 


YORK, Pa. . 
Hon. D. F. nem 


LAFEAN, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Sır: One of the provisions of the new tariff bill as reported by 

the Ways and Means Committee rmits the importation ints this 

country, free of duty, from the Philippines of 150,000,000 annu- 
ally. s manufactured in the Philippine Islands are in ‘ect com- 
penuon with those made in Pennsylvania, and especially those manu- 
actured in the ninth district. hould these 150,000,000 cigars be 
imported free of duty, the probability is that the entire lot will be 

Ro onees by a dicate or trust and will be sold in those cities of the 
nited States which are the principal markets for cigars made in the 

State of Pennsylvania. There has been prevailing in the State of 
Pennsylvania for a period of about a year more stagnation in the cigar 
trade than has ever existed in the history of the country, and if these 
150,000,000 ars are imported free of duty the result will be that in 
place of the cigar industry of Pennsylvania reaching its normal state 
the output will be very much curtailed and the industry receive such a 
setback that it probably will never recover. The compensation to labor 
for manufacturing cigars in the Philippines is about one-quarter of that 
in Pennsylvania, and this taken in connection with the exoneration from 
duty will almost destroy the cigar-manufacturing industry of Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to this, it will directly affect the farmers and 
growers of domestic tobacco, and the demand for same will be very 
much diminished owing to the decreased manufacture of cigars. 

The importation free of duty of 150,000,000 cigars from the Philip- 
pines would deprive many cigar makers of their means of livelihood, 
work a direct injury to the thousands dependent upon their wages, 
would drive out of business all the 1 manufacturers, and would in- 
jure most a teny, other cigar manufacturers by depreciating their 
investments in plants and manufacturing establishments, and, in addi- 
tion, since this section of the 5 is chiefly a cigar-manufacturing 
center, would greatly depreciate all kinds of property, 

We have always considered and been assured by the Republican party 
that manufactured products would always be protected as long as the 
Republican party controlled the administration and Houses of Congress, 
ana it seems to us that the passage of the sections of the tariff bill 
above referred to is in direct contradiction to assertions and promises 
made to manufacturers. We trust, therefore, that you will not alone - 
by your vote show your disapproval of this provision, but will endeavor 
to fouce as many Members of Congress as you possibly can to vote 
against the measures. 

Hoping you will give the above your careful attention, we are, with 
kindest regards, 

Very truly, yours, 


That the cigar manufacturers and cigar makers are greatly 
agitated over the proposed free importation of 150,000,000 cigars 
from the Philippine Islands is evidenced by the number of 
petitions and communications I have received from the cigar 
manufacturers and cigar makers’ unions throughout my district. 
I wish to read the following from Cigar Makers’ Union No. 242, 
of York, Pa., and the Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of Mc- 
Sherrystown, Pa.: 


SUBORDINATE TO THE CIGAR 
MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
CIGAR MAKERS’ Loca UNION No. 242, 


York, Pa., April 2, 1909. 
Hon. D. F. Largan, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sm: Cigar Makers’ Union No. 242, of York, Pa., in meeting 
assembled the Sist day of March, 1909, voted a unanimous protest 
ainst the free admission of 150,000,000 cigars annually from the 
Philippine Isl co Bh bee or for in the new tariff schedule now be- 
fore your honorable y- Believing this to be an entering wedge for 
the free admission of an unlimited number of cigars in the future, we 
therefore ask you to use your voice and vote against this measure when 
it comes before you. 
Frat Fours, CHAS. E. ROHLER, 
Recording Secretary, 
It Sigsbee avenue, York, Pa. 
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H. J. ROTH & ver 
„ or 8 * 1 S 
herrystown, Pa., 1909. 
Hon. D. F. Largan, 
mais ternal 


. 0. 
At a special meeting of the nS manufacturers of Me- 
snerrystown. the following resolution was a 

e the cigar manufacturers of Adams and part of York Comey 
8 employers of about 3,000 1 people in our vicinity, 
do kindly request you, as our Representative n the Congress of the 
United States of America, to oppose as far as you are able the passage 
of the Payne tariff bill allowing the free importation of cigars and to- 
bacco from the Phili pias N and should the bill 8 
pass the House, we kin * ask you to use your influence, as far as pos- 

sible, with our Senators to bave them oppose pose it.” 

We assure you that we have appreciated your hard work and the in- 
tegrity you have shown in behalf of your R 9 age and earnestly request 
3 gape gt 75 same . 1 gs as it wi have a very 

‘ar-reaching influence on the rank an e of your e, 
BR seit SE you will be successful with it, we are, with 1 bea d regards and 


Very sincerely, yours, 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
or MCSHERRYSTOWN. 
C. E. MILLER, President. 
C, E. WALTINGLY, Secretary. 

I am more than convinced that all these petitioners, particu- 
larly the cigar makers, have cause for alarm and are justified in 
protesting against the adoption of this schedule. 

I have now u my possession a cigar brought directly from the 
Philippine Islands which, I am informed, would retail in this 
country for not less than 10 cents apiece. I am told by the per- 
son who brought it from the islands that the native cigar makers 
receive as their day’s pay 6 cents and 2 pounds of rice, this con- 
ditional that they make 200 cigars a day. In my district cigar 
makers who make this same grade of cigars receive from $10 to 
$12 per thousand. Compare, or rather contrast, the pay for 
making 200 cigars of like grade in the United States and in the 
Philippine Islands, In the United States a cigar maker receives 
from $2 to $2.25, while in the Philippine Islands he receives but 
12 cents a day, and this not all in actual cash, 6 cents in cash 
and 6 cents in rice. 

Is it fair to place the skilled, sober, honest, industrious, hard- 
working cigar makers of this country on an equal level with the 
cheap oriental labor? If this schedule as embodied in this bill is 
adopted, what is there to prevent the tobacco trust from invest- 
ing capital in the Philippine Islands and because of the cheap 
labor and price of tobacco to manufacture a good grade of 
cigars, import them free of duty, and place them on the market 
of the United States at a much lower price than can our Amer- 
ican cigar manufacturers produce a cheaper grade of cigars? 

This would result in driving out of business the smaller cigar 
manufacturers of this country. In my district it would mean 
the closing of hundreds of small shops. You can readily under- 
stand, therefore, why the cigar manufacturers and cigar makers 
of this country are fighting the free importation of this tobacco. 
It means, as I have stated several times, placing their skilled 
labor in direct competition with the cheap oriental labor. 

Many of you are familiar with the cigar manufacturing plants 
(if they may be called such) of the Philippine Islands. Those 
Members of the Fifty-ninth Congress will recall the lithograph 
they received during that session of that Congress, whereon 
was depicted the true condition of the cigar makers of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. You see hundreds of half-nude Filipinos and 
Chinese sitting on a rough board floor in a large open shed, 
using the crudest kind of implements in the manufacture of 
tobacco. Just compare such a factory with those located in my 
district, where you will find large, modern, well-lighted and 
ventilated buildings, conforming to the requirements of the fac- 
tory laws of the State, and equipped with modern conveniences 
for the comforts and benefit of the cigar makers, and that the 
cigar manufactured therein might be of the highest sanitary 
standard. 

During the past year, because of industrial depressions, the 
cigar and tobacco industries of this country have suffered 
greatly. Villages which were veritable beehives of cigar manu- 
factories have practically done little or no business during the 
past year, the residents thereof being compelled to seek employ- 
ment in other lines. 

Why still further demoralize the tobacco industry of this 
country by the approval of this schedule in the bill? Again, 
the free importation of this tobacco, manufactured and un- 
manufactured, would still further lessen the revenues of this 
country. The report of the honorable Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, shows a de- 
crease of $1,833,259.84 in collections from cigars, a decrease 
of 5.930.342 pounds in the quantity of tobacco and snuff with- 
drawn for consumption, and 813,071 pounds exported and 14,646 
imported. There was also a decrease of 585,386,010 in the num- 
ber of cigars tax paid and withdrawn for consumption. Why, 
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then, further decrease the revenues and threaten the labor of 
the American farmer and cigar maker? 

If Congress wishes to do any act of goodness to the Philip- 
pine Islands, why not place a higher tariff on rice, thus uot 
only protecting the American rice growers, but removing any 
possible chance or hope of the Filipinos exporting rice to this 
country and compelling them to produce sufficient rice to supply 
their own demand instead of importing it, as is now the case? 

President Taft, in the report referred to several times in my 
remarks, after referring to the chief products of the islands, 
makes the following statement: 


In ee to these, and in excess of most of them except hemp, 
is the production — rice, which constitutes the staple food of the in- 
Tabites te, Some years before the Americans came to the islands the 
production of vy ‘had diminished in extent, because the hemp fiber 
grew so much in demand that it was found to be more profitable to 
raise hemp and buy the rice from abroad. In the first few years of 
the American occupation, however, during the insurrection and the 
continuance of the guerrilla warfare and ally the prevalence of the 
ladronism, many of the sien, 3 212.800 Idle, and the 9 of rice 

gold, or about four-tenths 

ith phy restoration of ‘better conditions, the 
production = r has increased, so that the amount of rice now im- 
rted Is on d. about $3,500,000 in gold, and the difference between the 
sina nc i ons doubtless measures the increased native production of 


Why ak encourage this people to produce their own food- 
stuff instead of encouraging them to grow tobacco and manu- 
facture cigars to the detriment of our own people? I do not 
believe that we can afford to allow that part of this bill to go 
through at this time, and I hope that the House will see fit to 
strike out that part of the Payne bill referring to the com- 
mercial relations between this country and the Philippine 
Islands and not leave it to the Senate to kill, as was the case 
in the Fifty-ninth Congress. 


America’s Greatest Mission in World Politics. 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 14, 1909. 


Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the authority granted by the House, I 
beg leave to insert in the Recorp the following addresses re- 
cently delivered by Hon. James A. Tawney, Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and your humble servant on 
the subject of arbitration and peace: 

ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT AT THE SECOND NATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESS, AT CHICAGO, MAY 4, 1909. 

The world is governed not by men, not by parties, but by ideas, 
The idea which gave birth to this notable congress is the great- 
est moral issue now confronting this as well as all other na- 
tions of the earth, and it is not optimism, but deliberate judg- 
ment, which prompts me to believe that when this idea has once 
penetrated the minds and hearts of the masses, it will sweep 
the world. 

Our great difficulty is in making people understand it. The 
cause of justice, which we plead, is usually wrapped up in large 
words; it presupposes some knowledge of law, and is, on the 
whole, so complicated as to baffle a common school education. 
And, what is worse, it is invisible. You can not see or grasp it. 
From childhood on man is constantly impressed with the splen- 
As children we play with toy sol- 
diers; in school we find war glorified ‘in the text-books we have 
to read. As youths we are taught that patriotism requires our 
joining the militia, and as men our eyes are dazzled with shining 
uniforms and our ears are filled with martial music. We see 
splendid monuments erected to perpetuate the memories of war, 
and, lest we forget our great battle ships, these monsters of the 
sea are sent around the world to make sure that the people 
are reminded of their existence every day for the period of a 
whole year. 

Against all these machinations which impress the minds of 
the people through eyes and ears with the glory of militarism 
and war, the friends of world-wide peace are at a great disad- 
vantage, for, as I have said before, the weapons they employ in 
their war upon war are invisible and the progress of their cause 
can not be seen. Their weapon consists simply in an appeal 
to reason and their progress exists only in the minds of men. 
But despite this disadvantage, let me tell you that all the 
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clap-trap of militarism will avail nothing in the end as against 
the resistless force of our idea. 
What, then, is our idea? Let me present it to you in a nut- 


shell. It is that our peace with foreign nations shall be secured 
in exactly the same manner as our domestic peace is secured, 
namely, by referring all controversies to the courts for settle- 
ment. This method of settling disputes has been enacted into 
law by every civilized nation in order to secure its peace at 
home, and we insist that each nation should readily consent to, 
aye, strive for, similar international enactments in order to se- 
cure its peace abroad. 

Is this plain enough? But you will see it still more plainly 
by raising yourselves a little above the level to take a bird’s- 
eye view of the world and watch the attitude of the nations 
toward their own citizens on the one hand and toward their 
sister nations on the other. You will observe at a glance that 
the nations are two-faced and that their position is so shock- 
ingly inconsistent as to be wholly untenable before the forum 
of either reason or morality. Let me point out to you some of 
those inconsistencies. By authority of the nation’s law you and 
I are forbidden to arm ourselves and to take the law in our 
own hands in case of a controversy with a neighbor. 

In the interest of peace the law points to the courts as our 
only rightful recourse. Query: Do the nations themselves ob- 
serve this rule of conduct laid down by their own law? No; 
they do not even think of it. They maintain armaments and 
go on building battle ships, and in case of a controversy they go 
to war and fight. At least they have done it, and as yet we 
have not got them where they will say, We will not do it again. 
At home nations prohibit fighting and the carrying of weapons 
in the interest of peace, but abroad they glorify preparedness 
to fight and armaments as the only guaranties of peace. In 
other words, governments do not regard the obligation to keep 
the peace imposed on the citizen by the nation’s law as bind- 
ing upon the nation itself, and by praising battle ships as im- 
plements of peace they actually repudiate their own civic in- 
stitutions. Peace between individuals is to be maintained by 
law, peace between nations by force. And what is the result 
of these contradictions? That the nation’s peace, which our 
civilization safeguards as the most priceless boon at home, is in 
foreign affairs made a mere toy, a plaything in the hands of 
governments and rulers to be either cherished or broken at their 
arbitrary will. 

There are more inconsistencies. It is universally recognized 
that no man should be a judge in his own case. This plain 
dictate of justice requires no explanation and is enforced wher- 
ever human interests clash. Every nation on earth having a 
lawful government insists upon a strict observance of this rule 
within its own domain. But does the nation itself, in its deal- 
ings with other nations, observe it? Not in the least. In in- 
ternational disputes each government presumes to be judge in 
its own case, and upon its decision, right or wrong, depend the 
happiness and lives of thousands of its citizens. How long, 
we may well ask, will the world’s sense of justice suffer govern- 
ments to thus apply one code of ethics to their home affairs 
and another to their foreign relations? In a dispute are gov- 
ernments any less interested parties than are individuals in a 
quarrel, and should nations be permitted to judge their own 
case any more than individuals, especially where the question 
of right or wrong is one of life or death, peace or war? 

Suppose we could turn the hands of the clock backward and 
allow individuals to do as nations do by shaping our home 
conduct after the international pattern, do you know what 
would happen? Why, we would relapse into barbarism; the 
mailed hand would rule; every house would be an arsenal; 
men would walk about armed to their teeth; and blood would 
constantly flow foot high. It is the kind of peace that pre- 
vailed when might was right; it is the peace which now pre- 
vails as between nation and nation and which the advocates 
of armaments and battle ships uphold and pray for. But we 
can not go backward; we must go forward; hence the rule of 
arbitrary power which now controls international relations 
will not be extended to our domestic affairs, but, on the con- 
trary, the mantle of law and order which now covers the home 
affairs of each nation will soon be thrown over and made to 
cover and grace all the great nations in their conduct toward 
each other. It is the inevitable logic of events. By establish- 
ing courts the nations first secured justice and peace in their 
own domain; by creating the high court at The Hague they 
have taken the next step to a higher plane to secure justice and 
peace in their relations with each other. 

I wonder if you fully realize the world’s progress in the 
direction of international justice. As I said, it is not visible 
to the eye, but it is a reality all the same. Within the last five 


years more than 80 treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been concluded between the nations, our own country being a 
party to 23 of them. This means that certain questions must 
be arbitrated, while all others may be arbitrated by voluntary 
action. Twice within the last ten years a parliament of men 
has met at The Hague, with 26 nations attending the first and 
44 attending the second meeting, to deliberate how judicial 
decisions may be substituted for war, how the blindfolded 
Goddess of Justice may be enthroned where brute force holds 
undisputed sway. 

A world’s tribunal to sit in judgment over the nations’ con- 
troversies was established at the first meeting, and at the second 
it was voted to make that court a permanent institution, and 
all it needs to-day to insure to us the boon of a world judiciary 
is the appointment of the permanent judges. And more than 
that, The Hague Conference resolyed to meet again to perfect 
the system of world organization, so that we practically have 
a permanent high court of arbitration as well as an interna- 
tional council of peace. Who would have dreamt even ten 
years ago of such a marvelous advance? Public opinion in 
favor of peace has become so powerful that 35 nations voted 
for obligatory arbitration, and they represented, in round fig- 
ures, 1,300,000,000 inhabitants, as against 9 nations with a 
little over 200,000,000 people who either refrained from voting 
or voted against it—a vote of 6 to 1, mind you, by the govern- 
ments. If the people themselves could vote they would be sure 
to make it 16 to 1. Was it an exaggeration to say that our 
ideas are sweeping the world with resistless force? 

The idea of a world organization on the basis of law and 
justice should and does appeal to Americans more strongly than 
to other nations because they know that the United States is a 
model for it. Here are 46 States with their own constitutions, 
their own codes of law, their own legislatures, and their own 
governments. Yet when a controversy arises between two of 
the States, do the people become excited, are they seized by the 
war fever and a thirst for blood? When it was charged that 
the Chicago Drainage Canal was polluting the Mississippi River, 
did Missouri call out her militia to go to war with Illinois? 
Bless you, no. The people of Missouri coolly prepared the case 
for the Supreme Court of the United States, argued it, and 
calmly awaited the decision. Is there any valid reason, I ask 
you, economical, moral, or other, why differences between na- 
tions could not be submitted in a similar manner to a supreme 
court of the world? 

All reasonable beings are agreed that war is one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest, of the evils with which the world has 
been afflicted from the dawn of history. But while the human 
family for more than two thousand years bewailed the horrors 
of that “ plague of mankind,” as Washington called it, it failed 
to offer a right remedy. That remedy has now been found. It 
is safe and sane and practical. It is not the dream of theorists, 
but the well-defined plan of jurists and statesmen, an evolution 
of the civic order recognized the world over. The United States 
now spends over three hundred million dollars a year for its 
army and navy, of which two hundred millions could easily be 
saved under our plan to be devoted to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and highways, and to the encouragement of 
art, science, and education. Think of what a paradise the coun- 
try could be made with an annual expenditure of two hundred 
millions for such purposes, or what burdens could be lifted 
from the shoulders of the people. We are told that the enor- 
mous sacrifice for militarism is necessary to preserve the peace. 
We answer there is a better and more economical way to do it, 
and one more in harmony with the culture of the twentieth 
century, and that way is for nations to simply agree to keep 
the peace and arbitrate whatever differences may arise. In the 
last hundred years 260 international controversies have been 
adjusted by arbitration, and in not a single instance did the 
losing party try to evade the verdict by force or otherwise. 
Hence our plan has been amply tested. It is supported by an 
enlightened public opinion, which is stronger than either armies 
or navies, and it has the blessing of the noblest and best of 
mankind. 

The world is slowly, but surely, rallying around the banners 
of peace. It grayitates in an ascending line to the higher plane 
of one common brotherhood, where the shedding of human 
blood for the sake of trade or any other purpose is regarded 
as a relic of barbarism, and where the three watchwords of 
a new-world organization will be humanity, justice, and peace. 
In this onward march the United States should lead. It will 
be the fulfillment of our conntry’s sublime mission. It will 


lend a new significance to the flag and will cause all mankind 
to bless the Stars and Stripes as the emblem of their salyation 
as well as ours. 
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THR COST OF ARMED PEACE—ADDRESS OF HON. J. A. TAWNEY AT THE 
NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, CHICAGO, MAY 5, 1909. 

The modern national state is a vastly different political or- 
ganization from the ancient and medieval empire. Part of 
this difference is of great significance in the discussion of inter- 
national peace. As late as the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, when the modern state arose from the ruins of the old 
Roman Empire, it was commonly believed by the world's po- 
litical leaders that there could be but one great nation at a 
given time and that any nation to become great must conquer 
the wealth and enslave the people of other nations. From this 
conception of the relations of nations to each other it followed 
that no nation could hope to remain long dominant in world 
politics, and that every full bloom of national splendor and 
power must be followed by a period of decline and decay. 
Coalitions of foreign foes, want of patriotism, and the loss of 
individual manhood, which luxury and overcivilization always 
bring to a people supported by slaves, were ever present to 
threaten and destroy the dominant nation. 

Even the Bourbon kings of France, as late as the reign of 
Louis XIV, believed themselves to be, each in his time, the 
viceroys of God on earth. Not only did they believe themselves 
to be rulers by divine right, but they likewise believed it to be 
their duty as the viceroys of God to surpass all other kings in 
the splendor of their courts, to intimidate and subjugate abroad 
and at home, to imitate the glory of God in the splendor of 
their palaces, in the sumptuousness of their tables, and in the 
costliness of their costumes and retinues. To this end they 
carried on perpetual warfare with other kings, and to this end 
they taxed their own people until revolution became a necessity 
and the only means of escape from the war burdens that were 
crushing the people to earth. 

In the world march of civilization all this has changed, until 
to-day we hold that the greatness of a nation rests not upon 
conquered wealth and the bent backs of slaves, but upon its 
natural resources and upon the industry, the intelligence, and 
the patriotism of the individual citizen. To-day we realize 
that there must be as many nations coexistent on the earth as 
geographical, racial, and historical conditions make necessary. 
We regard wars carried on merely for territorial acquisition or 
national aggrandizement as national robberies. The character 
of a nation is judged to-day by the same standards as the char- 
acter of the individual man. ` 

It is clear to all intelligent people at the opening of the 
twentieth century that there is no law growing out of the 
necessary relations of nations to each other which makes it 
inevitable that every great nation must, sooner or later, decline 
and ultimately fall. There is no inherent reason why nations 
should not exist and grow great side by side as long as geo- 
graphical and climatice conditions remain approximately un- 
changed. Indeed there are abundant reasons to-day why no 
nation can attain to the full measure of its greatness except 
through relations of mutual helpfulness with every other nation. 

We have entered upon an era of national specialization where 
all nations are more or less interdependent, where each nation 
relies upon other nations for some of the necessities of its life, 
where no nation lives to itself alone, and where none can perish 
without loss to the world. International commerce, interna- 
tional trade, international language, art, and literature, inter- 
national political influence and example all demand that perma- 
nent peace be maintained among all nations. 

The question, for the world to determine is, Shall this be an 
armed peace, or will the nations of the world recognize the 
authority and acquiesce in the decisions of a world-wide fed- 
eration, thereby insuring international peace without the cost 
incident to the preparation for war? Such a federation or in- 
ternational state would be but a slight step forward in com- 
parison with the substitution of the authority of the national 
states in the settlement of conflicts between warring clans and 
tribes, or with the substitution of publicly administered justice 
for the régime of private warfare and individual retaliation. 

But because of the inherent selfishness and mutual distrust 
of nations it is said by the advocates of an armed peace that the 
creation of an international state through the federation of the 
civilized nations of the world is impossible, and that this splen- 
did achievement can be attained only through the instrumen- 
tality of powerful armies and navies which will make reason- 
ably certain the defeat of any nation that might initiate and 
carry on war against another nation. If this be so, then inter- 
national peace means an armed peace, and that kind of peace 
can not endure between nations relatively longer than between 
individuals. It will inevitably hasten the event for which the 
nations are now preparing. 

The possession of irresponsible power is always a direct 
temptation to its irresponsible use, Individual citizens are not 


allowed in times of peace to go armed among their fellow- 
citizens because of the temptation to use arms for slight cause 
in such moments of excitement as every man is liable to in the 
course of daily experience. Just so there is a danger that na- 
tions, upon slight provocation, will declare war when each 
knows itself to be dangerously armed and fully prepared for 
war. Great armaments, therefore, instead of being a guaranty 
of peace are a continued menace to peace. 8 

Whether or not the advocates of an armed peace are sincere 
in contending that peace can be insured only by the aid of 
great armaments permanently maintained, in the light of all the 
facts I believe it to be indisputably true that they are more 
concerned over the question of whether or not their respective 
nations can successfully compete in the international race now 
on between the principal nations of the world for supremacy 
in the size of battle ships and in the number of the largest- 
sized battle ships the world has ever seen than they are con- 
cerned over the question of how best to insure permanent inter- 
national peace. This mad international race for supremacy in 
war preparation is all the more astounding because it is taking 
place at a time when there is no cloud on the international 
horizon to threaten the existing peaceful relations between all 
the nations of the world, unless it is occasioned by the sense- 
less rivalry among the nations to excel in martial preparation. 
To my mind this extensive preparation constitutes a most 
serious menace to the peace of the world, for it tends naturally 
in the direction of war even though its alleged purpose is the 
prevention of war. 

I am not alone in contending that national ambition, not the 
fear of war or the desire for peace, is the prime motive prompt- 
ing the principal nations of the world to the expenditure of 
larger sums for war purposes, including battle ships, than the 
world has ever before witnessed. Mr. Asquith, the premier of 
England, when discussing the English naval budget a year ago, 
pronounced a solemn condemnation of the English policy of 
constructing battle ships of the Dreadnought type, a policy 
initiated three years before, when the keel of the first great 
Dreadnought was laid. He said: 


We do not wish to take a lead, but we want to do everything in our 
power to prevent a new spurt in competitive shipbuilding between the 
great naval powers. 


“ Competitive shipbuilding,” not competitive peace building, is 
the prime cause for the enormous war-tax burdens placed upon 
the people. 

The annual expenditures of the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and France, on account of preparation for war, or, as it 
is said, that war may be prevented, are ‘to-day greater than 
the annual expenditures of any one of these nations during any 
foreign war in which it has ever engaged. In fact, these ex- 
penditures have become so great as to excite alarm in each 
of these principal nations of the world, causing enormous defi- 
cits in their current revenues, and necessitating new sources of 
taxation to meet the demands of a national ambition to excel 
in the construction of great armaments. 

The total expenditures of the United States, England, Ger- 
many, and France, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, 
on account of their armies and navies, approximated, in round 
numbers, a billion, or ten hundred million, dollars. Add to this 
the sums expended for the same purpose by other nations of the 
world and you will have a grand total cost of armed peace so 
large that the human mind can scarcely comprehend it. 

While this cost is so enormous as to be almost beyond the 
comprehension of man, yet an approximate idea of such cost 
may be gathered from the annual expenditures which we as a 
nation are making for this purpose and the rapidity with which 
these expenditures haye increased in recent years. Our total 
expenditures for the army, navy, and fortifications in the fiscal 
year 1908 aggregated $204,122,855.57, or 36.5 per cent of our 
total revenue, exclusive of postal receipts, which are not in- 
eluded for the purpose of comparison, as the postal revenues 
and expenditures are a balanced account. Our expenditures 
during the same year on account of wars past, including all 
objects for which appropriations are made on that account, were 
$180,678,204, or 31 per cent of our total revenues. 

According to the daily statement of the Treasury Department 
at Washington on April 30, 1909, we have thus far during this 
fiscal year collected from all sources, except postal receipts, 
$493,027,989.69. Up to that date we had expended on account 
of the army $110,107,924.96; on account of the navy, 
$96,376,012.41, a total of $206,483,937.37. Therefore, we have 


expended this fiscal year on account of preparation for war 41 
per cent of all our revenues, and on account of wars past 31 
per cent of all our revenues, or a total expenditure of 72 per 
cent of all the revenues thus far collected during the current 
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fiscal year on account of wars it is sald we are preparing to 
avoid and wars which we have had in the past. 

But this startling statement does not indicate that we have 
yet reached the maximum cost of armed peace. The expendi- 
tures for this purpose the coming fiscal year will be greater 
than they are this year. They have been increasing rapidly 
and enormously year by year, not only with us, but with all 
the principal nations of the world. None of the advocates of 
armed peace are willing to suggest a limit beyond which. this 
increase shall not go. 

The average annual appropriations for our army have leaped 
from less than $24,000,000 for each of the eight years immedi- 
ately preceding the Spanish war to more than $83,000,000 for 
each of the eight years ending with the appropriations made at 
the last session of Congress for the fiscal year 1910. During 
the same period the average annual appropriations for our 
navy have increased from a little more than $27,500,000 to more 
than $102,400,000, In other words, the increase in appropria- 
tions for the army for the periods named exceeded $472,000,000, 
a sum sufficient to cover the whole cost of constructing the 
Panama Canal, with nearly $150,000,000 to spare. The increase 
in the sums appropriated for the navy for these same periods is 
approximately $600,000,000, a sum largely in excess of the total 
appropriations for the support of our entire Government for 
any fiscal year prior to that of 1898. 

The combined increase in the appropriations for the army 
and the navy for the eight-year periods named amounts to 
$1,072,000,000, a sum exceeding by more than $158,000,000 the 
total interest-bearing debt of the United States. So great has 
been the increase in this cost of armed peace these last eight 
years over the eight years ending scarcely ten years ago, that 
the sum total of the increase is even larger than the stupendous 
sum appropriated for all governmental purposes for the fiscal 
year 1910. 

The fact that we are expending, during this fiscal year, 72 
per cent of our aggregate revenue in preparing for war and on 
account of past wars, leaving only 28 per cent of our revenue 
available to meet all other governmental expenditures, includ- 
ing internal improvements, the erection of public buildings, the 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the conservation of our 
natural resources, is to my mind appalling. It should arrest 
the attention of the American people and not only cause them 
to demand a decrease in these unnecessary war expenditures, 
but also prompt them to aid in every way possible in the crea- 
tion of a public sentiment that would favor the organization of 
an international federation whose decisions and action in the 
peaceful settlement of controversies between nations would be 
recognized and accepted as the final determination thereof. If 
this were done, it would not necessarily mean the entire aban- 
donment of armies and navies, but it would so far remove the 
possibility of international wars as to make unnecessary the 
expenditure of the stupendous sums which are now being col- 
lected from the people in the form of taxes and expended for 
the purpose of maintaining armed peace. 

The money expended for this purpose is not the only measure 
of the cost of armed peace. Think for a moment of what the 
American people have lost during the past eight years in conse- 
quence of the increased expenditure of more than a billion 
dollars during that time for the purpose of preparing for war in 
order that war may be prevented. 

The most enthusiastic advocates of river and harbor im- 
provements do not estimate that the cost of these improve- 
ments would exceed $500,000,000, only half the amount which 
we have collected in taxes from the people and expended in 
war preparation during the last eight years in excess of the 
amount expended for the same purpose during the eight years 
preceding 1898. The other half of this enormous increase might 
well have been expended in other directions which would have 
contributed to the permanent advancement of the vast and 
yaried interests of 90,000,000 of people. 

In conclusion permit me to say that while I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the wisdom and practicability of an international feder- 
ated state for the exercise of delegated power in the authorita- 
tive determination of international disputes, I am not one of 
those peace enthusiasts who think the time is near at hand 
when the world will witness the disarmament of nations. But 
I do maintain that the time is now here when the people of 
the principal naval powers of the world, and especially the peo- 
ple of the United States, must come to the support of those 
who are contending against the advocates of armed peace and 
who are striving to check the extravagant and wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money in competitive construction of need- 
less and useless armaments. If they do not, the burdens of 
unnecessary taxation will continue to increase until they ulti- 
mately impoyerish the people and exhaust the resources of their 
nations, 
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ADDRESS OF DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, AT THE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, MAY 19, 1909. 

Two years ago when I last had the honor of addressing this 
conference as its presiding officer we were all looking forward 
with confidence and high anticipation to the second Hague 
Conference, then soon to assemble. We were much concerned 
with the programme of business to be laid before that conference, 
and with the forms of agreement or declaration which we hoped 
would there be decided upon. In particular, emphasis was laid 
upon the desire, widely entertained by right-thinking men, that 
the second Hague Conference should take the steps necessary to 
build up a truly judicial international tribunal, by the side of 
or in succession to the semidiplomatie tribunal which had been 
the fruit of the first conference at The Hague; and that the 
conference should, itself, provide for its reassembling at stated 
intervals thereafter, without waiting for the specific call or 
invitation of any monarch or national executive. The history 
of the second Hague Conference is still fresh in our minds. 
Although not everything was done that we had hoped for, yet 
when the cloud of discussion lifted, we could plainly see that 
long steps in advance had been taken, and that there was com- 
ing to be a more fundamental and far-reaching agreement among 
the nations as to what was wise and practicable in the steady 
substitution of the rule of justice for the rule of force among 
men, 

To-day, however, the most optimistic observer of the move- 
ment of public opinion in the world, and the most stoutly con- 
vinced advocate of international justice, must confess himself 
perplexed, if not amazed, by some of the striking phenomena 
which meet his view. Expenditure for nayal armaments is 
everywhere growing by leaps and bounds, 

Edmund Burke said that he did not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against a whole people; but perhaps 
it may be easier to detect some of the signs of emotional in- 
sanity than to draw an indictment for crime. The storm center 
of the world’s weather to-day is to be found in the condition 
of mind of a large portion of the English people. The nation 
which, for generations, has contributed so powerfully to the 
world’s progress in all that relates to the spread of the rule of 
law, to the peaceful development of commerce and industry, to 
the advancement of letters and science, and to the spread of 
humanitarian ideas, appears to be possessed for the moment—it 
can only be for the moment—with the evil spirit of militarism. 
It is hard to reconcile the excited and exaggerated utterances of 
responsible statesmen in Parliament and on the platform; the 
loud beating of drums and the sounding of alarms in the public 
press, even in that portion of it most given to sobriety of judg- 
ment; and the flocking of the populace to view a tawdry and 
highly sensational drama of less than third-rate importance 
for the sake of its contribution to their mental obsession by hob- 
goblins and the ghosts of national enemies and invaders, with 
the traditional temperament of a nation that has acclaimed the 
work of Howard, Wilberforce, and Shaftesbury, whose public 
life was so long dominated by the lofty personality of William 
Ewart Gladstone, and of which the real heroes to-day are the 
John Milton and the Charles Darwin, whose anniversaries are just 
now celebrated with so much sincerity and genuine appreciation. 

What has happened? If an opinion may be ventured by an 
observer whose friendliness amounts to real affection, and who 
is, in high degree, jealous of the repute of the English people 
and of their place in the van of the world’s civilization, it is 
that this lamentable outburst is attendant upon a readjustment 
of relative position and importance among the nations of the 
earth, due to economic and intellectual causes, which readjust- 
ment is interpreted in England, unconsciously, of course, in 
terms of the politics of the first Napoleon, rather than in terms 
of the politics of the industrial and intelligent democracies of 
the twentieth century. Germany is steadily gaining in impor- 
tance in the world, and England is, in turn, losing some of her 
long-standing relative primacy. The causes are easy to dis- 
cover and are in no sense provocative of war or strife. Indeed, 
it is highly probable that war, if it should come with all its 
awful consequences, would only hasten the change it was en- 
tered upon to prevent. 

It must not be forgotten that while there has long existed in 
Europe a German people, yet the German nation as such is a 
creation of very recent date. With the substantial completion 
of German political unity after the Franco-Prussian war, there 
began an internal development in Germany eyen more signifi- 
eant and more far-reaching in its effects than that which was 
called into existence by the trumpet voice of Fichte, after the 
disastrous defeat of the Prussian army by Napoleon at Jena, 
and guided by the hands of Stein and Hardenberg. This later 
development has been fundamentally economic and educational 
in character, and has been directed with great skill toward the 
development of the nation’s foreign commerce, the husbanding 
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of its own natural resources, and the comfort and health of the 
masses of its rapidly growing population. 

Within a short generation the pressure of German competi- 
tion has been severely felt in the trade and commerce of every 
part of the world. The two most spendid fleets engaged in the 
Atlantic carrying trade fly the German flag. Along either coast 
of South America, in the waters of China and Japan, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean and on the trade routes to India and 
Australia, the German fiag has become almost as familiar as 
the English. The intensive application of the discoveries of 
theoretical science to industrial processes has made Germany, in 
a sense, the world’s chief teacher in its great international 
school of industry and commerce. With this over-sea trade ex- 
pansion has gone the building of a German navy. It appears to 
be the building of this navy which has so excited many of the 
English people. For the moment we are not treated to the well- 

-worn paradox that the larger a nation’s navy the less likely it 
is to be used in combat and the more certain is the peace of the 
world. The old Adam asserts himself long enough to complain, 
in this case at least, that if a navy is building in Germany it 
must be intended for offensive use; and against whom could the 
Germans possibly intend to use a navy except against England? 
Their neighbors, the French and the Russians, they could 
readily, and with less risk, overrun with their great army. 
The United States is too far away to enter into the problem as 
a factor of any real importance. ‘Therefore the inference is 
drawn that the navy must be intended for an attack upon Eng- 
land. It is worth while noting that, on this theory, the Ger- 
man navy now building appears to be the first of modern navies 
intended for military uses. It alone of all the world’s navies, 
however large, however costly, is not a messenger of peace. 

One must needs ask, then, what reason is to be found in the 
nature of the German people, in the declarations of their re- 

- sponsible rulers, or in the political relations between Germany 
and any other nation, for the belief that the German navy alone, 
among all modern navies, is building for a warlike purpose? 
Those of us who feel that the business of navy building is being 
greatly overdone, and that it can not for a moment be recon- 
ciled with sound public policy or with the increasingly insistent 
demand for social improvements and reforms, may well wish 
that the German naval programme were much more restricted 
than it is. But, waiving that point for the moment, what 
ground is there for the suspicion which is so widespread in 

„England against Germany, and for the imputation to Germany 
of evil intentions toward England? Speaking for myself, and 
making full use of such opportunities for accurate information 
as I have had, I say with the utmost emphasis and with entire 
sincerity that I do not believe there is any ground whatever 
for those suspicions or for those imputations. Nor, what is 
more important, has adequate ground for those suspicions and 
imputations been given by any responsible person. 

Are we to believe, for example, that the whole public life in 
both Germany and England is part of an opéra bouffe, and that 
all the public declarations of responsible leaders of opinion are 
meaningless or untrue? Are the increasingly numerous inter- 
national visits of municipal officials, of clergymen, of teachers, 
of trades unionists, of newspaper men, as well as the cordial 
and intimate reception given them by their hosts, all a sham 
and a pretense? Have all these men daggers in their hands and 
subtle poisons in their pockets? Are we to assume that there 
is no truth or frankness or decency left in the world? Are na- 
tions in the twentieth century, and nations that represent the 
most in modern civilization at that, so lost to shame that they 
fall upon each other’s necks and grasp each other’s hands and 
swear eternal fealty as conditions precedent to making an un- 
announced attack upon each other during a fog? Even the 
public morality of the sixteenth century would have revolted at 
that. The whole idea is too preposterous for words, and it is 
the duty of the thoughtful and sincere friends of the English 
people, in this country and in every country, to use every effort 
to bring them to see the unreasonableness, to use no stronger 
term, of the attitude toward Germany which they are at present 
made to assume. 

But, says the objector, England is an island nation. Unless 
she commands the sea absolutely her national existence is in 
danger; any strong navy in hands that may become unfriendly 
threatens her safety. Therefore she is justified in being sus- 
picious of any nation that builds a big navy. That formula has 
been repeated so often that almost everybody believes it. There 
was a time when it was probably, and within limits, true. One 
ean not but wonder, however, whether it is true any longer. In 
the first place, national existence does not now depend upon 
military and naval force. Italy is safe; so are Holland and 
Portugal, Mexico and Canada. Then, the possibilities of aerial 
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navigation alone, with the resulting power of attacking a popu- 
lation or a fleet huddled beneath a cloud of monsters traveling 
through the air and willing to risk their own existence and the 
lives of their occupants for the opportunity to approach near 
enough to enable a vital injury to be inflicted upon another 
people, to say nothing of the enginery of electricity, have 


changed the significance of the word “island.” Although an 
island remains, as heretofore, a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water, yet that surrounding water is no longer to be 
the only avenue of approach to it, its possessions, and its in- 
habitants. Even if we speak in the most approved language of 
militarism itself, it is apparent that a fleet a mile wide will not 
long protect England from attack or invasion, or from starya- 
tion, if the attacking or invading party is in command of the 
full resources of modern science and modern industry. But if 
justice be substituted for force, England will always be safe; 
her achievements for the past thousand years have made that 
certain. 

The greatest present obstacle to the limitation of the arma- 
ments under the weight of which the world is staggering to- 
ward bankruptcy; the greatest obstacle to carrying forward 
those social and economic reforms for which eyery nation is 
crying out, that its population may be better housed, the public 
health more completely protected, and the burden of unemploy- 
ment lifted from the backs of the wage-earning classes, appears 
to many to be the insistence by England on what it calls the 
“two-power naval standard.” So long as the British Empire 
circles the globe and so long as its ships and its goods are to be 
found in every port, the British navy will, by common consent, 
be expected to be much larger and more powerful than that of 
any other nation. Neither in France nor in Germany nor in 
Japan nor in America would that proposition be disputed. Even 
the two-power standard might not bring poverty and distress 
and wasteful expenditure to other nations if nayal armaments 
were limited by agreement or were diminishing in strength. 
But, insisted upon in an era of rapidly increasing armaments, 
in this day of Dreadnoughts, the two-power standard leads, 
and must inevitably lead, to huge programmes of naval construc- 
tion in every nation where the patriotism and good sense of the 
people do not put a stop to this modern form of madness. ‘The 
practical sense of the world is against it; only so-called “ ex- 
pert theories” are on its side. 

Under the prodding of alarmists in Parliament and the press 
a Liberal ministry has been compelled to say that it would 
propose and support measures for naval aggraudizement and 
expenditure based upon the principle that the fighting strength 
of the British navy must be kept always one-tenth greater than 
the sum total of the fighting strength of the two next most pow- 
erful navies in the world. At first it was even proposed to 
include the navy of the United States in making this computa- 
tion. Later that position was fortunately retreated from. But 
it will be observed that in computing the so-called “ two-power 
standard“ the English jingoes count as contingent enemies the 
French and the Japanese, with both of whom their nation is in 
closest alliance, and also the Russians, with whom the English 
are now on terms of cordial friendship. In other words, unless 
all such treaties of alliance and comity are a fraud and a sham, 
these nations, at least, should be omitted from the reckoning. 
This would leave no important navy save that of Germany to be 
counted in possible opposition. For this reason, it is just now 
alike the interest and the highest opportunity for service of 
America and of the world to bring about the substitution of cor- 
dial friendship between England and Germany for the suspicion 
and distrust which so widely prevail. When this is done, a 
long step toward an international agreement for the limitation 
of armaments will have been taken; new progress can then be 
made in the organization of the world on those very principles 
for which the English themselyes have time-long stood, and for 
whose development and application they have made such stu- 
pendous sacrifices and performed such herculean service. 

If America were substituted for England, it would be dif- 
ficult to see how any responsible statesman who had read the 
majority and minority reports recently laid before Parliament 
by the poor-law commission could for one moment turn aside 
from the stern duty of national protection against economic, 
educational, and social evils at home to follow the will-o’-the- 
wisp of national protection against a nonexistent foreign enemy. 
England to-day, in her own interest, needs to know Germany 
better; to learn from Germany, to study with care her schools 
and universities, her system of workingman's insurance, of old- 
age pensions, of accident insurance, of sanitary and tenement- 
house inspection and reform, and all her other great social 
undertakings, rather than to spend time and energy and an 
impoverished people's money in the vain task of preparing, by 
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monumental expenditure and waste, to meet a condition of 
international enmity which has only an imaginary existence. 
It is the plain duty of the friends of both England and Ger- 
many—and what right-minded man is not the warm friend and 
admirer of both these splendid peoples—to exert every possible 
influence to promote a better understanding of each of these 
peoples by the other, a fuller appreciation of the services of each 
to modern civilization, and to point out the folly, not to speak 
of the wickedness, of permitting the seeds of discord to be 
sown between them by any element in the population of either. 

I like to think that the real England and the real Germany 
found voice on the occasion of a charming incident which it was 
my privilege to witness in September of last year. At the 
clese of the impressive meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
held in Berlin, the German imperial chancellor offered the gra- 
cious and bountiful hospitality of his official residence to the 
hundreds of representatives of foreign parliamentary bodies 
then gathered in the German capital. Standing under the 
spreading trees of his own great gardens, surrounded by the 
leaders of German scholarship and of German political thought, 
Prince yon Biilow was approached by more than two score mem- 
bers of the British Parliament, with Lord Weardale at their 
head. In a few impressive, eloquent, and low-spoken sentences 
Lord Weardale expressed to the chancellor what he believed to 
be the real feeling of England toward Germany, and what he 
felt should be the real relationship to exist between the two 
Governments and the two peoples. In words equally cordial and 
quite as eloquent, Prince von Biilow responded to Lord Wear- 
dale with complete sympathy and without reserve. The incident 
made a deep impression upon the small group who witnessed it. 
It was over in a few minutes. It received no record in the public 
press, but in my memory it remains as a weighty and, I hope, 
as a final refutation of the widespread impression that England 
and Germany are at bottom hostile, and are drifting inevitably 
toward the maelstrom of an armed conflict. What could more 
surely lead to conviction of high crimes and misdemeanors at 
the bar of history than for two cultured peoples, with political 
and intellectual traditions in their entirety unequaled in the 
world’s history, in this twentieth century to tear each other to 
pieces like fhfuriated gladiators in a bloody arena? The very 
thought is revolting, and the mere suggestion of it ought to dis- 
may the civilized world. i 

The aim of all rational and practicable activity for the per- 
manent establishment of the world’s peace, and for the promo- 
tion of justice, is and must always be the education of the 
world’s public opinion. Governments, however popular and 
however powerful, have ceased to dominate; everywhere public 
opinion dominates governments. As never before, public 
opinion is concerning itself with the solution of grave economic 
and social questions which must be solved aright if the great 
masses of the world’s population are to share comfort and hap- 
piness. A nation’s credit means the general belief in its ability 
to pay in the future. That nation which persistently turns 
away from the consideration of those economic and social ques- 
tions upon which the productive power of its population must 
in last resort depend, limits and eventually destroys its own 
credit. That nation which insists, in response to cries more or 
less inarticulate and to formulas more or less outworn, upon 
spending the treasure taken from its population in taxes upon 
useless and wasteful armaments, hastens its day of doom, for it 
impairs its credit or ultimate borrowing capacity in a double 
way. It not only expends unproductively and wastefully vast 
sums of the nation’s taxes, but it substitutes this unproductive 
and wasteful expenditure for an expenditure of equal amount 
which might well be both productive and uplifting. The alter- 
native to press upon the attention of mankind is that of huge 
armaments or social and economic improvement. The world 
can not have both. There is a limit to man’s capacity to yield 
up taxes for public use. Economic consumption is now heavily 
taxed everywhere. Accumulated wealth is being sought out in 
its hiding places, and is constantly being loaded with a heavier 
burden. All this can not go on forever. The world must choose 
between pinning its faith to the symbols of a splendid barbarism 
and devoting its energies to the tasks of an enlightened 
civilization. 

Despite everything, the political organization of the world in 
the interest of peace and justice proceeds apace. The move- 
ment is as sure as that of an Alpine glacier, and it has now 
become much more easily perceptible. 

There is to be established at The Hague beyond any ques- 
tion, either by the next Hague conference or before it con- 
venes, by the leading nations of the world, acting along the 
lines of the principles adopted at the Second Hague Conference 
two years ago, a high court of international justice. It is as 
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clearly indicated as anything can be that that court is to 
become the supreme court of the nations of the world. 

The Interparliamentary Union, which has within a few 
weeks adopted a permanent form of organization, and chosen 
a permanent secretary, whose headquarters are to be in the 
Peace Palace at The Hague itself—an occurrence of the greatest 
public importance, which has, to my knowledge, received abso- 
lutely no mention in the press—now attracts to its membership 
representatives of almost every parliamentary body in exist- 
ence. At the last meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, 
held in Berlin, the parliament of Japan, the Russian Douma, 
and the newly organized Turkish parliament were all repre- 
sented. By their side sat impressive delegations from the par- 
laments of England, of France, of Germany, of Austria-Hun- 
gary, of Italy, of Belgium, of the Netherlands, and of the 
Scandinavian nations, as well as 8 or 10 representatives of the 
American Congress. In this Interparliamentary Union, which. 
has now passed through its preliminary or experimental stage, 
lies the germ of a coming federation of the world's legislatures 
which will be established in the near future, and whose pow- 
ers and functions, if not precisely defined at first, will grow 
naturally from consultative to that authority of Which wisdom 
and justice can never be divested. Each year that the repre- 
sentatives of a national parliament sit side by side with the 
representatives of the parliaments of other nations, look their 
colleagues in the face, and discuss with them freely and frankly 
important matters of international concern, it will become more 
difficult for them to go back and vote a declaration of war 
against the men from whose consultation room they have but 
just come. Among honest men, familiarity breeds confidence, 
not contempt. 

Where, then, in this coming political organization of the 
world, is the international executive power to be found? 
Granting that we have at The Hague an international court; 
granting that we have sitting, now at one national capital and 
now at another, what may be called a consultative international 
parliament, in what direction is the executive authority to be 
looked for? The answer to this vitally important question has 
been indicated by no less an authority than Senator Roor, in 
his address before the American Society of International Law, 
more than a year ago. Mr. Roor then referred to the fact 
that because there is an apparent absence of sanction for the 
enforcement of the rules of international law, great authori- 
ties haye denied that those rules are entitled to be classed as 
law at all. He pointed out that this apparent inability td 
execute in the field of international politics a rule agreed upon 
as law, seems to many minds to render quite futile the further 
discussion of the political organization of the world. Mr. Roor, 
however, had too practical, as well as too profound, a mind to 
rest content with any such lame and impotent conclusion. He 
went on to show, as he readily could, that nations, day by day, 
yield to arguments which have no compulsion behind them, 
and that, as a result of such argument, they are constantly 
changing policies, modifying conduct, and offering redress for 
injuries. Why is this? Because, as Mr. Roor pointed out, the 
public opinion of the world is the true international executive. 
No law, not even municipal law, can long be effective without 
a supporting public opinion. It may take its place upon the 
statute book, all constitutional and legislative requirements 
having been carefully complied with; yet it may, and does, 
remain a dead letter unless public opinion cares enough about 
it, believes enough in it, to vitalize it and to make it real. 

In this same direction lies the highest hope of civilization. 
What the world’s public opinion demands of nations or of inter- 
national conferences it will get. What the world’s public 
opinion is determined to enforce will be enforced. The ocea- 
sional brawler and disturber of the peace in international life 
will one day be treated as is the occasional brawler and dis- 
turber of the peace in the streets of a great city. The aim of 
this conference, and of every gathering of like character, must 
insistently and persistently be the education of the public opin- 
ion of the civilized world. 

The world is being politically organized while we are talking 
about it and wondering how it is to be done and when it is to 
come to pass. Little by little the steps are taken, now in the 
formulation of a treaty, now in the instructions given to repre- 
sentatives at an international conference, now in the new state 
of mind brought about by the participation in international 
gatherings and the closer study of international problems, until 
one day the world will be surprised to find how far it has 
traveled by these successive short steps. We need not look for 
any great revolutionary or evolutionary movement that will 
come suddenly. A revolutionary movement would not be desir- 
able, and evolutionary movements do not come in that way. 
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Slowly, here a little, there a little, line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, will the high ethical and political ideals of civ- 
ilized man assert themselves and take on such forms as may be 
necessary to their fullest accomplishment. 

We Americans have a peculiar responsibility toward the 
political organization of the world. Whether we recognize it or 
not, we are universally looked to, if not to lead in this undertak- 
ing, at least to contribute powerfully toward it. Our professions 
and our principles are in accord with the highest hopes of man- 
kind. We owe it to ourselves, to our reputation, and to our 
influence that we do not by our conduct belie those principles 
and those professions; that we do not permit selfish interests to 
stir up among us international strife and ill feeling; that we do 
not permit the noisy boisterousness of irresponsible youth, how- 
ever old in years or however high in place, to lead us into 
extravagant expenditure for armies and navies; and that, most 
of all, we shall cultivate at home and in our every relation, 
national and interuational, that spirit of justice which we urge 
so valiantly upon others. Si vis pacem, para pacem ! 


THE WRONG PATH—SPEECH OF MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PEACE SOCIETY ON APRIL 21, 1909. 

Consider the world situation to-day. Individually the world 
has advanced in ey@ry respect. Physically, intellectually, mor- 
ally the race has everywhere risen. Conditions of human life 
have improved and the sentiment of brotherhood has begun to 
take root as the yarious peoples have come to know each other. 
All this strengthens the faith we hold that progress, develop- 
ment, is the law of man’s being—that which is, better than what 
has been; that to come, better than what is; no limit to man’s 
upward ascent. 

So much for man viewed individually. 

When we come to consider him nationally, all is reversed. 
The chief nations of Europe have recently retrograded and are 
now spending nearly one-half of all their revenues arming them- 
selves against each other as if mankind were still in the savage 
state. 

Fresh clouds have just risen upon the horizon. Never in our 
day has the world’s peace been so seriously threatened. We have 
been assured that “an overpowering army and navy is the 
cheap insurance of nations;” that “ peace is secured by nations 
arming themselves until they are too powerful to be attacked,” 
and “if you wish peace, prepare for war.” 

These maxims the chief nations have long followed, ever 
building new and more destructive weapons; yet their relative 
positions remain substantially the same. None are more secure 
from attack than before; on the contrary, the danger of war has 
increased as their attitude as jealous rivals arming themselves 
against each other has become more and more pronounced. 
Britain spent upon army and navy last year $345,000,000, most 
of this upon her navy; Germany $233,000,000, about half upon 
the navy; our peaceful Republic expended upon army, navy, and 
war pensions no less than $470,000,000. 

Never were nations as busy as to-day in the hopeless task of 
becoming “ too powerful to be attacked.” Britain has just dis- 
covered in Germany a menace to her existence. Germany, hav- 
ing equal rights upon the sea, fails to recognize the right of 
Britain to remain a menace to her, which she long has been, 
claiming to be “ mistress of the seas.” The United States, no 
longer free from naval conditions, is in no mood to remain menaced 
by any power. France and Japan are building Dreadnoughts 
which “have returned to plague the inventor,” and Russia is 
about to follow. Italy is to build two. Last of all, Austria an- 
nounces she has resolved to build three Dreadnoughts. Ominous 
decision, indeed; suggestive of German alliance. Europe has 
awakened at last to the presence of impending danger. 

Britain and Germany are the principal contestants. Britain 
has a strong case. She can not feed her people if supplies of 
food be interrupted on the sea. The fear of starvation would 
instantly create panic, and general pillage of food supplies 
would ensue. She is powerless without open ports and open 
sea. Hence, she claims she must possess overwhelming fleets 
and must oppose the great advance which the other powers 
urge—the immunity of commerce upon the sea. 

Germany also has a case, quite strong enough to give her the 
loyal support of the nation. She also can not feed her people 
and has to import food largely. Articles of food were imported 
in 1906 to the value of over $1,100,000,000. In a contest, her 
danger from lack of food supplies would be serious, indeed, 
were imports by sea prevented. Hence, she also feels that she 
must possess an all-sufficient navy. 

Nations are only aggregations of men, and the history of man 
proves the folly òf arming themselves in the vain hope of secur- 


ing immunity from attack. California is one of the most recent 
examples. Her gold mines attracted hardy adventurers from all 


parts of the world. Courts of justice were unknown. The 
maxims quoted above were followed for a time, each individual 
resolving to become too powerful to be attacked“ and arming 
himself as the best means of securing peace and safety. The 
result was entirely the reverse, as it has proved to be with 
nations. The more men armed themselves the greater the num- 
ber of deadly feuds. There was no peace. Anarchy was immi- 
nent. The best element arose and reversed this policy. At first 
the vigilance committee, a rude court, was formed of the most 
enlightened citizens, which was soon superseded by regular 
courts of law. Only when the arming of men was not permit- 
ted did the reign of peace begin. Thus was that community led 
to peace under law, by disarmament, and thus only can inter- 
national peace be finally established and nations rest secure 
under a police force to maintain, never to break, the peace. 

Europe is at last realizing the danger into which the policy 
of mutual arming has led, but is slow to see that there is but 
one mode of escape, and that through concurrent action of some 
or most of the naval powers, 

Within a small radius the two gigantic fleets of Britain and 
Germany will operate, often in sight of each other. The topic 
of constant discussion in every ship will be their relative power 
and the consequences of battle. The crews of the respective 
navies will regard each other with suspicion, jealousy, and 
hatred, in this representing only too truly the feelings of their 
countrymen. Under such strain a mere spark will suffice. A 
few marines ashore from two of the ships, British and German, 
would be enough; a few words pass between them; an en- 
counter between two begins, both probably under the infiuence 
of liquor; one is wounded, blood is shed, and the pent-up 
passions of the people of both countries sweep all to the winds. 
The governments are too weak to withstand the whirlwind; or, 
being men of like passions with their fellows, probably are in 
part swept away themselves after years of jealous rivalry into 
thirst for revenge. Such the probable result; given national 
jealousy and hatred, any trifle suffices to produce war. 

War has seldom an adequate cause. It is usually stimulated 
by invidious comparisons as to relative strength and warlike 
qualities, which render nations suspicious of each other. 

The real issue between nations usually matters little. The 
spirit in which nations approach each other to effect peaceful 
settlement is everything. No difference too trifling to create 
war; none too serious for peaceful adjustment. The disposi- 
tion is all. Secretary Roor gave full expression to this vital 
truth in his address in Washington at the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the Bureau of American Republics. It is one 
of the many valid objections to the policy of armament that 
every increase of nayal and military power is in the nature 
of a challenge to other powers, which arouses their jealousy 
and their fears, rendering them less disposed to settle peace- 
fully any difference that may arise. 

But even if a collision be miraculously avoided, the guiltless, 
peace-loving naval powers of the world in turn will have been 
compelled to embark upon the building of excessive navies, 
many of these obtained and maintained only by extorting mil- 
lions from people already bordering upon the brink of starya- 
tion. A fatal objection to the policy of securing peace through 
increasing armaments is that success is only attainable by ex- 
hausting the resources of rivals, a mutually destructive task, 
probably ending in exhausting both belligerents; failing that, 
it results in an armed truce, under which the nations are in per- 
petual fear of attack, each straining its resources to increase 
its armament, as they are to-day. 

Hence, to save nations from themselyes there must sooner or 
later emerge from the present unparalleled increase of arma- 
ments a league of peace, embracing the most advanced nations, 
proclaiming that since the world has now shrunk into a neigh- 
borhood and is in instantaneous communication, its total com- 
merce yearly exceeding $28,000,000,000, all civilized nations 
are deeply interested in world peace, and that the time has 
passed when any one or two nations can be permitted to break 
it. Their disputes must be arbitrated. Civilized nations haye 
now acquired a common right to be consulted when the peace 
of the world is at stake, and the crime of man killing man, the 
crime of crimes, is threatened. . 

The late prime minister of Britain, in his speech to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in London two years ago, advocated such 
a league, which would naturally be followed in due course by 
the international supreme court. This court the last Hague 
Conference approved in principle unanimously, differing only 
upon the manner of selecting the judges, which is surely a de- 
tail not impossible of solution. 
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The only alternative is an anxious period of ever-increasing 
armaments and feverish unrest, probably ending in devastating 
wars, mutually destructive, and sowing the poisonous seeds of 
jealousy, distrust, and mutual hatred, parents of future wars 
_ generations to come. For’ what can war but other wars 

reed? 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate ourselves upon the world hay- 
ing moved one step forward. Whatever solution may be found 


tion of the tages naval powers so seriously as to call for their prompt 


considerati 


Resolved, T That it should not be dle — 2 — power to compel 


all other naval powers to increase armamen „or, 
as the only alternative, to permit themselves to become practically 
defenseless. 

Resolved, That we that the President of our Republic, 
whose ving as repeatedly refused to than 
one- of the battle ships asked for by the Executive, may find it 

e to take the question into ser deration, with a view 


of the war specter now so luridly appearing before us, this we | stated. 


now know—it can not be through inereased armaments. The 
last few weeks have torn that supposed panacea into fragments. 
There is nothing left of it. But it has served this great end: 
It has brought the nations face to face at last with the truth 
that increased armaments of one mean increased armaments of 
others, with no gain to either. On the contrary, their rivalry 
is intensified and the dangers of war greater than before. 
When either men or nations differ, if one begins to arm the 
other loses no time in also grasping his weapon. Peace flies 
when arming begins. Thus the fallacy that increased arma- 
ments insure peace is exploded and another policy must soon be 
tried. 

Let us remember that Britain and Germany are only two of 
the naval powers. Our own country to-day is as a naval power 
second in rank, and there are other powers which have a right 
to be heard in this crisis dangerous to all, since all are forced 
to suffer under present conditions. Is our peace-loving Con- 
gress, which has shown a wise reluctance for years to any great 
increase of battle ships, to be compelled to reverse its pacific 
pelicy and increase our fleet solely because of British and Ger- 
man rivalry, from which we have a right to be free? The na- 
tions which have resisted wasting their revenues upon armies 
and navies and which wish to continue this pacific policy have 
rights in this matter. It can not be doubted that our President 
and Secretary of State are to-day gravely concerned about this 
momentous question. 

We have no right to assume that either Germany or Britain 
would decline a conference or refuse to consider a league of 
peace proposed by the late prime minister of Britain; but what- 
ever might be the result, we should be able to fix the responsi- 
bility for consequences upon the real disturber of the world’s 
peace. The peaceful nations have a right to know the guilty 
nation or nations, whether one or more. Heavy, indeed, will be 
the responsibility of the guilty. 

It seems preeminently the mission of our peaceful industrial 
Republic, which most frequently lies beyond the vortex of mili- 
tarism which engulfs Europe, to lead the world to the reign of 
peace under law. She it was who led The Hague Conference in 
urging an international supreme court. Her Congress, alone 
among the chief nations, has shown a wise moderation in vot- 
ing from time to time only one-half the number of Dread- 
noughts recommended by the Executive. Ske covets no new 
territory. On the contrary, she has relinquished control of 
Cuba, and is preparing the Filipinos for independence, and is at 
heart the friend of all nations. She has not to-day one open 
question with any nation, the last having recently been referred 
to The Hague court. She is preeminently the apostle of peace- 
ful arbitration. Such is her peaceful policy. Such her ex- 
ample to the disturbing naval powers. One can not but indulge 
the hope that our President in due time may find a way open, 
without being intrusive, to exert his vast influence in favor of 
peace; to call the attention of the two disturbing powers to the 
fact that our country has a right to speak, if not to protest, in 
behalf of its own imperiled interests; and perhaps to invite the 
lending naval powers to consider whether some kind of agree- 
ment could not be now reached that would avert the appalling 
dangers which to-day threaten to convulse the world in the not 
distant future. 

Meanwhile, it is the duty of all our members, as haters of 
war and lovers of peace, to urge in season and out of season the 
precious truth that lasting peace is only to be attained by an 
international league of peace prepared, if necessary, to enforce 
peace among erring nations, as we enforce obedience to law 
among erring men; this league finally to be perfected by an 
international supreme court. To this complexion must it come 
at last. 

Fellow-members of the Peace Society, we have found the 
right path. Let us keep to it and falter not. AN will finally 
be well. 

After the delivery of Mr. Carnegie’s speech, the following 
resolutions were introduced by Mr. Horace White, formerly of 
the New York Evening Post, and adopted unanimously by the 
society: 

t, C of New York, the 
e a 5 nd Germany in hanp 8 ot nigh 
action of one 3 — — — upon that of the other, ects the ae 


— That in the league of ce, 8 by the prime min- 
of Britain to the last Cont in Lo a ible nae iety 


Peace Conference 
sees the true and most 80 . 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT AT THE ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 
MOHONK LAKE, N. Y., MAY 21, 1909. 

If the President of the United States were to say to King 
Edward and Emperor William, Let us keep the peace, and in 
case of any trouble between either two of our three countries 
let us not draw the sword until we have had an investigation 
by an impartial third party, be it power, commission, or 
court "—if, I say, President Taft were to make a formal pro- 
posal of this nature and those two great monarchs were te 
grasp the outstretched hand, what would be the result? It 
would signify the end of war. 

If this utterance should be published, I want it understood 
that it was made, not at a meeting of the unsophisticated by a 
“demagogue of peace,” but at a conference of experts by one 
who knows whereof he speaks. The distinguished members of 
this assemblage know that if the Government of the United 
States saw fit to take this course, the other two nations would 
be only too willing to join hands with us, and they also know 
that all other powers would readily follow suit. 

While we may differ as to whether the nations should first 
establish a system of international justice ays? then proceed to 
disarmament, or whether we should first reduce armaments and 
then establish law and order in place of the present state of 
anarchy in international relations, or strive for both reforms 
simultaneously, we are all headed for the same goal and wa 
are all agreed that peace should be maintained and its per- 
manency guaranteed by law rather than by force, and its breach 
guarded against by binding international agreements. In other 
words, both the advocates of disarmament and the friends of 
arbitration are after identically the same result and will not 
fall out over the means to bring it about. 

I shall not now speculate as to what the effect of President 
Tafts redeeming act would be. Suffice it to say that, as com- 
pared with its beneficent consequences, every event in the his- 
tory of the human race would fade into insignificance. It would 
mean the emancipation of mankind from one of its greatest 
scourges and the dawn of a new epoch in the history of civiliza- 
tion, and posterity would, amidst the plaudits of the whole 
human family, adorn the brow of our President with the wreath 
of immortality. 

It may well be asked why, if it is so easy, no President has 
yet undertaken to thus substitute peace by lawful agreement 
for peace by force? A book could be written to answer this 
question. In a werd, conditions were not ripe. The burden of 
militarism, though oppressively great, had not become unbear- 
able in either England or Germany, and we ourselves had not 
been spending 60 per cent of our total revenue for war, as we 
do now. But there is another even more potent reason. Water 
does not rise above its source. Governments can not take the 
risk of marching too far ahead of the procession of the gov- 
erned, and the masses of the people here and elsewhere lacked 
enlightenment. Their justifiable prejudice in favor of the old 
order of things would not allow their eyes to be opened to the 
revelations of the new, revelations which, after all, emanated 
only from the inspiration of the few. Yet we know that great 
reforms must always come from the source of power, the peo- 
ple; they are rarely, if ever, handed down by those in authority, 
but must be handed up to the rulers by the people. While this 
is much easier in a democracy than in monarchies, and while, 
therefore, the initiative in this great movement should be taken 
by the United States, yet up to this time the voice of the people 
lacked that force and unanimity which alone can prompt goy- 
ernments to act. 

Hence our duty is clear. We must give organized expression 
to the popular will. We must satisfy President Taft that the 
majority of the American people will applaud and the great 
heart of the Nation will beat for his new policy of emancipa- 
tion. Therefore we should organize for peace in every congres- 
sional district and every State of the Union after the fashion 
of the so-called “Navy League” in Germany, with this differ- 
ence: While the members of the German Navy League are 
pledged to support the Government in its policy to steadily in- 
crease the navy, the members of the American Peace League 
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must pledge themselves to support the Government in its policy 
to establish a lawful peace, such as will be inviolate and secure 
as well from the transgressions of arbitrary power as from the 
passions of the people. Goethe said man is but an animal with 
a soul. While the Navy League appeals to the animal, let our 
Peace League appeal to the soul in man. As I said before, there 
should be a peace organization in every congressional district 
to make its influence felt with all the candidates for the Na- 
tional Legislature. These district organizations should then 
merge into state organizations, and finally into a great national 
body, whose power and influence will tend to shape legislation 
along peace lines and make Representatives, Senators, and even 
Presidents sit up and take notice. Business is with us because 
it can not prosper except in times of peace; Mbor is with us 
because it bears the burden and foots the bill of war; the 
farmer is with us because war decimates his customers and 
devastates the fruit of his labor; but, after all, these are only 

. material considerations. The great and overshadowing moral 
reason why every well-meaning man and woman is with us is 
that, in the language of Victor Hugo, Peace is the virtue and 
war the crime of civilization.” So it will be an easy task to 
convince the President and his counselors that “ we are coming, 
Father William, many millions strong.” 

'To those of us who are familiar with the progress of the cause 
of international justice and peace the evidence already at hand 
as to the world’s sentiment regarding it seems even now suffi- 
cient to warrant a bold dash, by any democratic government, 
for final results. Two Hague conferences haye met within the 
last ten years, and a third one has been agreed upon. Through 
these international councils all the governments of the world 
have been committed to the principle of arbitration, aye, even 
obligatory arbitration, and to the maintenance of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitral justice, a world supreme court. It is ab- 
solutely safe to construe this action of the allied nations as a 
mandate for further practical steps in the new arena of world 
politics. But this is not all. The national legislative bodies of 
the world have combined and formed an Interparliamentary 
Union to strive for permanent peace by arbitration, and already 
more than 2,000 members of the parliaments, in the American 
Congress more than one-half the total membership, belong to 
that great organization which, since its birth twenty years ago, 
has already held 15 international conferences. Of the 7 meet- 
ings of this union of lawmakers held during the last ten years 
I have had the honor to attend 6 as an American delegate, 
namely, those of Christiania, 1899; Vienna, 1903; St. Louis, 
1904; Brussels, 1905; London, 1906; and Berlin, 1908, and I 
speak from personal observation when I say that enlightened 
Europe expects the United States to speak the redeeming word. 
The statesmen of that continent are convinced of our disinter- 
estedness and righteousness, and are, therefore, willing to con- 
fide in and trust us. Held by monarchs in the iron grasp of 
militarism, they can not free themselves and look to democracy 
for salvation. They are fully conscious of the power, wealth, 
and resources of the United States, as well as of our superior 
ability to compete in armaments with any other country; hence 
the olive branch held out by an American President would not 
be regarded as an emblem of fear or weakness, but rather as an 
evidence of both our superior greatness and our genuine love of 
justice and peace. And permit me to add that as far as I 
know the state of the public mind in the larger countries of 
Europe from personal contact with their representative men, 
no monarch could or would reject an American offer of any 
practical peace agreement. 

Assured, then, of a cordial reception by Great Britain and 
Germany of our peace offering, and of its enthusiastic approval 
by an enlightened public sentiment here as well as abroad, and 
conscious of its inestimable benefits to the whole human family, 
the United States has a mission to perform, as well defined as 
it is sublime. It seems to have been reserved to a President 
who is in himself the embodiment of the majesty of law, and is 
therefore peculiarly well equipped to give to the reign of law 
that wider scope which would include the relations between 
governments and peoples. To him it will plainly appear as the 
manifest destiny of law. The gradual extension of its rule from 
families to communities, from communities to provinces, from 
provinces to states, and from states to interstate and world- 
wide relations, so that the conduct of nations toward each other 
may be regulated the same as the conduct of individuals, is an 
evolution as inevitable as is the progress of civilization itself. 
The task, we are confident, will appeal most strongly to the 
eminent jurist who is now Chief Magistrate of the American 
Nation. And if he can be prevailed upon to repeat the immortal 
words of one of his predecessors, “ Let us have peace,” adding 
a new and world-wide significance to them, the luster of his 
name would be reflected to all the ages to come, and his im- 


mortal fame would be more securely assured than if he were 
the hero of a hundred battlefields. 

A crisis is upon us. The nations, in wild alarm, are taking 
counsel of fear, and a suicidal rivalry in armaments is equally 
exhausting the resources of all without changing their relative 
Strength in the least. The people are groaning both under the 
insufferable burden and the growing danger of war, and, realiz- 
ing that there can neither be genuine liberty nor real happiness 
as long as this condition lasts, their eyes are turned hopefully 
to Washington, where once an emancipator, by one stroke of the 
pen, struck the. shackles from 4,000,000 slaves. The hour of a 
new emancipation has struck. Will another President immor- 
talize himself by emancipating all mankind from the thraldom 
of war? May an affirmative answer be recorded at the next 
conference at beautiful Lake Mohonk. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Spes 
er's table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to House 
bill No. 1438, entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses; and that a committee of conference be 
A gire forthwith; and said committee shall have authority to join 
wi the Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sec- 
tions of said bill when finally agreed upon.” 

Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I vote to-day against the previous question, and 
against the special rule brought in by the Committee on Rules 
and presented by Mr. Datzetr. This rule provides that the 
tariff bill, sent us after three long months of debate in the 
Senate and with 847 amendments, shall be sent at once to con- 
ference between the two Houses, with a formal disagreement 
on our part to all these amendments. No doubt it would be im- 


-possible for this House to take up and consider carefully each 


one of these amendments, but it would be possible and practical 
for us to consider for a certain number of hours or days here the 
various subjects involved in general debate, and by a special rule 
yote upon the amendments without further debate, either by 
schedules or upon each individual amendment. 

Probably 300 of these amendments made by the Senate are 
purely formal—matters of phraseology. The remainder come 
more or less in groups, as they affect whole correlated classes 
of products, such as wool and woolens, cotton goods, shoes, 
leather and hides, iron ore and steel, farm products, gloves, ` 
hosiery, tobacco, the corporation tax, fhe customs court, the 
maximum and the minimum penalty clause. While I am 
strongly opposed to most of the changes made by the Senate, 
because I believe they are revisions “ upward” and not“ down- 
ward,” there are some very meritorious amendments which are 
“downward ” and are a substantial compliance with the plat- 
form and campaign pledges of the Republican party. Such are 
the schedules on hosiery and gloves, which are entirely too high 
in the House bill, and are still certainly high enough in the 
Senate bill. 

By voting down this rule, we leave ourselves at liberty to 
accept these and like amendments by a direct vote upon them, 
and thus place them beyond the power of any conference com- 
mittee hereafter appointed to change them. The House of 
Representatives, in which, under our Constitution, all bills 
designed to raise revenue must originate, never has considered 
this bill at all. The special session was called for and con- 
vened March 15, 1909, and the bill was before the House for a 
month. Most of that time was spent in what is called “ general 
debate,” but no opportunity was ever afforded to consider and 
vote separately on the multitudinous items of the bill, except 
such slight and unsatisfactory opportunity as came under the 
special rule adopted at that time, which compelled every Mem- 
ber of the House either to vote for or against substantially the 
entire bill as it came from the hands of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Now, when this special rule to send the bill with all amend- 
ments to conference is passed it means that eight Senators, 
mostly standpatters,“ of the straightest sect (the Democratic 
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three thereon do not much differ from the Republicans) and 
nine Members of this House, the Republican six of whom will 
be carefully chosen by the Speaker, so that no disposition to 
“downward” revision will dare manifest itself, will frame the 
tariff bill that will become the law. I sincerely hope that I 
may be disappointed in my expectations, and that a bill, tom- 
prising the decreases from existing rates, as made by the Sen- 
ate, and the decreases (which are many) in the House bill, 
from the Dingley rates, will be the product of this august con- 
ference, and, above all, I hope, and so far have reason to expect, 
that President Taft, who, more than any other, made the issue 
of “downward” revision, and through platform and campaign 
pledges, led the people to expect it, will exert the mighty influ- 
ence of his office and impose the menace of a veto unless the 
outrages and enormities contained in the Senate bill are elim- 
inated. 
I say “all honor to the 10 Republican Senators who voted 
“against the Senate bill, and who had the courage and the man- 
hood to brave the sneers and practical threats of certain 
Senators, whose States have been built up and maintained on 
special privileges granted by legislation.” Those 10 Senators 
are practically all of the men in that body who have gone 
before the people and made the campaigns of the last few years 
for their party, and their voices can not be silenced. I be- 
lieve the great mass of the people of this country are with 
them and with those of this House who are honestly for a 
revision of the tariff which really revises, and which lowers, 
and does not increase, duties on woolens, cottons, sugar, coal, 
iron ore and steel, machinery and farm implements, boots and 
shoes, leather and its products, lumber, which goes into every 
home, in city or on farm, and the many other necessaries of 
life, which both from unprecedented demand and from ex- 
cessive customs duties have risen in price in the last few years. 
I am not pessimistic. I expect this country to prosper mightily 
under whatever bill is passed, but justice and good conscience 
demand that these inequalities shall be shorn away, and that 
certain favored few shall not be allowed to prosper inordinately 
at the expense of the great mass of those who are too often 
with small concern referred to as the “consumers,” 


Tax on the Net Earnings of Corporations. 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES B. LAW, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. $0) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LAW said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: It is my purpose to take advantage of this occa- 
sion to briefly define my attitude and views concerning the pro- 
posal to levy a special excise tax upon the net earnings of cor- 
porations organized for profit. I might perhaps have considered 
it unnecessary to do so were it not for the fact that the state- 
ment has of late repeatedly found its way into the public press 
that the Republican representation in this House from the State 
of New York is substantially a unit in opposition to this meas- 
ure. I do not know whether this statement is true or not. I 
bave not sought and I do not know the views of a majority of 
my Republican colleagues. I do know that those views, what- 
eyer they may be, will be honestly expressed and consistently 
maintained. The proposal to tax the net earnings of corpora- 
tions marks a new and important governmental policy, and it is 
not strange that wide divergence of opinion has found its way 
into the discussion provoked. 

It is not my desire to criticise opinions differing from my 
own, but I do desire that my attitude on this important policy 
now proposed to be innugurated shall be made clear to the mem- 
bership of this House and to the constituency which I represent. 

The general principle involved in the proposal to tax the net 
earnings of corporations meets with my hearty approval, and I 
have looked in vain for any valid or substantial objection to it. 
I have been able to discover no sound principle of taxation 
which it violates. It is not a sound objection to this form of 
taxation that there are many who object to its imposition. 
Gentlemen in this Chamber inform me that they have received 
many letters of protest against it. If such gentlemen wish to 
go to the trouble to investigate the source of such letters, I 
yenture to say they will find that the vast majority of them ema- 


nate from or are inspired by those who will pay the tax. I 
regret that it is necessary to tax anybody, but we are gradually 
learning that it is exceedingly difficult to raise revenue without 
taxing somebody, and many of those to be affected by a pro- 
posed tax will very naturally protest against it, with little re- 
gard for the question whether the tax is just and sound in 


principle or not. Certainly when President Taft recommended 
the corporation tax he did not think that no protest would be 
forthcoming from those to be affected by it. 

I favor the measure, first, because I think it a just and proper 
means of raising revenue, and because I think it is based upon 
correct principles of taxation. Objectors are heard to protest 
that the stockholders will pay this tax; but stocks represent ac- 
cumulated capital, and therefore are an eminently proper sub- 
ject for taxation under principles now generally accepted by the 
most enlightened and progressive students of the subject of 
taxation. The income-tax amendments offered to the pending 
tariff bill in the Senate were the subject of just criticism, be- 
cause none of them distinguished between earned incomes and 
incomes from invested capital, and it was forcibly pointed out 
that the income of a man “who is turning into money his 
brains and his nerves and his life,” and who must of necessity 
use up his capital of brains and nerves and life in the course of 
a few years, is not so obviously a proper subject for taxation 
as the income derived from invested capital that is not dimin- 
ished nor destroyed by the income it produces. The justice of 
this principle was frankly acknowledged by the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The Senate amendment provides for a tax equivalent to 2 per 
cent upon the entire net incomes of corporations over and above 
$5,000. I am not now concerned about the rate of taxation. 
I hope that when the tariff bill is returned by the conferees 
for our approval, its schedules will conform to settled principles 
of protection, and will generally measure the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad with a reasonable profit 
to American industries. With this principle maintained, I hope 
that the conferees will impose such tax upon the net incomes 
of corporations as may be necessary to supply the estimated 
deficiency. It matters not in principle whether it is 2 per cent 
or 1 per cent. The Government will require additional revenue 
and will be going to a perfectly proper source to get it. 

It is not a valid objection that the unincorporated rivais of 
corporations will not be taxed. The corporation is a creature 
of the law; valuable advantages, including exemption from 
personal liability, pass with the privilege of doing business 
through the agency supplied by incorporation. Does anyone 
claim that those now conducting business through corporations 
will, if this tax is imposed, return to the system of copartner- 
ship? The advantage in favor of incorporation will continue 
to exist. The Jarge corporations now have no unincorporated 
rivals worthy of the name, so generally have the advantages of 
incorporation become recognized. 

My second reason for favoring the enactment of this measure 
to tax the net incomes of corporations, is that it involves the 
much execrated inquisition and a considerable degree of much- 
needed publicity concerning the affairs of corporations, and pro- 
vides for searching investigation by proper government officials, 
and for penalties where there is evidence that correct informa- 
tion has not been supplied. Each corporation must each year 
make a return under oath of its principal officer and treasurer, 
setting forth the kind of information concerning its financial 
condition, its gross earnings and expenditures, that is needed by 
the Government in its work of regulation and supervision, and 
by the Congress in considering legislation which may become 
necessary for the further regulation and control of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. The business of the country 
generally is now so largely in the hands of corporations that 
reasonable information concerning their affairs is essential to 
wise administration and wise legislation. 

I am not one of those who wish to see the sovereignty of the 
States destroyed. There will always be much that can best be 
done by the individual States. But it would be unfortunate, 
indeed, if we were to cling so tightly to the old extreme notions 
concerning the separate and independent entity of the States 
as to blind us to the tremendously changed conditions wrought 
largely by advance in methods of transportation and intercom- 
munication. By the railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone 
the States have been drawn together and their interests inter- 
woven to an extent never apprehended by the founders of our 
Government. The wonder is that the fundamental law was 
drawn so broadly as to fit the changed conditions of to-day so 
well. 

Many functions of government, however, which have hereto- 
fore been left mainly to the States must in the future be dis- 
charged by the National Government, because the matters to 
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which those functions relate are no longer local to the States, 
but have become nationalized in their scope and importance. 
The most important of these functions to which I have referred 
is the regulation and control of the corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce, which embraces the vast majority of the 
large corporations. Moreover, laws are constantly being en- 
acted by Congress directly affecting corporations not engaged 
in interstate commerce, and these laws must be administered 
by the National Government. 

It is obviously of the greatest importance and propriety that 
the Government should be furnished annually with the infor- 
mation reasonably provided for by the Senate corporation-tax 
amendment. The violation of law, the colossal dishonesty, and 
corruption in the business world that have so shocked the peo- 
ple of this country during the past several years have invari- 
ably been incident to the abuse of corporate privilege. Had this 
not been so, the complaint against the inquisitorial or publicity 
feature of this measure would come with better grace. 

The small shareholder has been one of the principal victims 
of the abuse of corporate privilege and will be one of the chief 
beneficiaries of this measure. It is distinctly in his interest 
that reasonable and proper information should annually be sup- 
plied the Government concerning the conduct of the business 
of corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, it has not been my purpose to enter into any 
exhaustive discussion of this subject. It has been my desire 
merely to point out briefly the mains considerations that have 
led me to support this measure. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. CULLOP, 


OF INDIANA, . 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CULLOP said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not support this measure for two rea- 
sons. First, I believe it to be unconstitutional; and, second, in 
my judgment it is detrimental to the best interests of the great 
majority of the people of this country. I have always believed 
that all legislation should be enacted with the idea kept con- 
stantly in view of “the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and measured by this principle, this legislation falls far short 
of such a purpose. 

The framers of the Republican platform at the Chicago con- 
- vention in 1908 did not intend the tariff revision promised to 
be for revenue, but for protection, as the language used in the 
tariff plank clearly shows. It is a remarkable declaration and 
has no precedent in the history of party platforms in this 
country. I call especial attention to its language on this propo- 
sition, which is as follows: 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to American industries. 

To carry out the principle here declared, no revenue could 
ever be derived from importations, because the home producer 
could always undersell the imported articles, 

The home industries would not only have the advantage guar- 
anteed “of the difference in cost of production, together with a 
reasonable profit,” but also the freight charges for shipment 
the foreigner would be compelled to pay to place his goods in 
our markets. To this extent the bome producer could always 
undersell the foreign importations; and hence such a law would 
be absolutely prohibitory in raising revenue. The present bill 
is founded on this platform declaration, and embodies this 
theory throughout all of its provisions. 

It is a protection measure pure and simple; nothing more nor 
nothing less is intended. To call it a revenue measure does 


not clothe it with constitutional authority, as it is a well-settled: 


legal maxim that “the law will not permit done by indirection 
that which it prohibits by Applying this principle, 
so well settled, this measure will not bear the test, and must 
fall. 

The title of the bill is, To provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other 


purposes.” Its title discloses the fact that it is for a purpose, 
in my judgment, not authorized by the Constitution, as con- 
strued and interpreted by the courts, both Federal and State; 
that is, “ to encourage the industries of the United States.” 

The supreme court of California has said in the case of Peco- 
ple v. Parks (58 Cal. Repts., 639): 

To mote bli b t 1 th 
State S within d A power ot thie tag Selaiure | but the le slature has no 
power to impose taxes for the individuais connected with private enter- 
pue even though the private enterprise might benefit the local public 

a remote or collateral way. Legislative power of taxation not 
illimitable. It can be used only in aid of a public object, an object 


roperty in the 


within the purpose for which governments are estabii: 
In the us language of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, the 
legislature s no constitutional authority to levy a tax or authorize 


aay 5 co * to Ned ity in or Ae 8 zonas for = are 
private purpose, o such author passed to the general assembly by 
the general grant of legislative power. This Boma’ not be legislation. 
Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for public purposes. When it is 
prostituted to objects in no way 98 with the publie interest or 


welfare it ceases to be taxation and becomes plunder. 

In the case of Hanson v. Vernon (27 Iowa Repts., 28) the 
court of that State, passing on the principle involved here, 
said: 


“What are taxes?” 


This is the question which lies at the heart of 
the present case. 


I answer that by the concurrent opinion of lawyers, 


ju lexicographers, and here economists, as well as by the gen- 
and popuiss understanding, taxes are burdens or charges imposed 
by the legislature upon persons and property to raise money for public 


purposes, or to accomplish some governmental end. A tax for a private 
8 to use the strong, yet apt, expression of Lowe, jus ce, in 
e Wapello County case (13 Iowa), “A solecism in language.” 


The supreme court of Michigan, in considering the question 
involved here, said, in Twentieth Michigan Reports, at page 
474: 


It must be imposed for a public, not for a mere private papaes 
Taxation is a mode of raising revenue for public rposes only, and, 
as is said in some cases, when it is prostitu to objects in no way con- 
nected with public interests or welfare, it ceases to be taxation and 
becomes plunder. 


Again, in Twenty-fourth Wisconsin Reports, at page 356, the 
supreme court of that State, in the application of this principle, 
said: 


It is conceded by all that a tax must be for a public and not a 
ue purpose. If therefore the legislature attem to take money 

‘om the people by legal compulsion for a merely private purpose, that 
is not taxation according to the essential meaning of the word, and 
therefore such a law not, strictly speaking, unconstitutional, 
as being prohibited by any positive provision of the Constitution, but 
is void, for the reason it is beyond the scope of legislation. 


In the Fifty-eighth Maine Reports, page 590, the supreme court 
of that State decided this question as follows: 


Now the individual or corporation manufacturing will in the outset 
promise to be, and the result will be, either a judicious and gainful 
undertaking or an injudicious and losing one. manufacturing 
be gainful, there seems to be no public purpose to be accomplished b 

a tax on reluctant citizens and coercing its collection to swell 
the gains of a successful enterprise. If the business be a losing one, 
it is not readily perceived what public or governmental purpose is 
attained by reset those who would have received no share of the 
profits to pay for the loss of an unprosperous manufacturer, whether 
arising from folly, incapacity, or other cause. The taxpayer should 
not be compelled to pay for the loss when he is denied a share of the 

rofit. Such a law may be for the benefit of the donee, but it can not 

for that of the poopia Grant this power to the legislature and let 

it be exercised, and all security for property is at an end. The motive 

to acquite is destroyed. The enjoyment of possession is taken away. 
The power to 3 is gone. 

And what has manufacturing to such preference over other 
branches of industry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and mechanic arts? 
These are honorable and beneficial ponie and the constitution of this 
States will be searched in vain to find any powers given to the legisla- 
ture to authorize towns and cities to discriminate against these employ- 
ments and in favor of manufacturing in the matter of taxation. 


The same court, further speaking in the same opinion, says: 


There is no of a ee nature any more enti the manufac- 
turer to public aid than sailor, the nic, the lumberman, or the 
farmer. Our Government is based on equality of ste Sta All honest 
employments are honorable. The state can not rightfully discriminate 
among occupations, for discrimination in favor of one branch of us- 
try is discrimination adverse to all other branches. The state is equally 
to tect giving no undue advantages or special and exclusive 


preferences to any. 

No m exigency can uire private spoliation for the private bene- 
fit of favored individuals. the citizen is protected in his property by 
the so against the public, much more is he against private 
rapaelty. 

Again, further along in the opinion, the court says: 


Doubtless the specious but deceptive claim of their advocates will be 
that they tend to promote the common welfare. But to know for a 
certainty that that claim can not be allowed we have only to look at 
the definition of the word “common” when in such connection. 
“Common:” Belonging to the public; hay: no separate owner; gen- 
— — i eons for the use of all; universal ; onging to all. (Webster's 

It 59 promote the common welfare as thus defined that you have 
1 to legislate and to raise money by taxation; and you can con- 
fer on towns no delegated authority exceeding this. In fine, it is a 
principle that lies at the foundation of all —— exercise of the 
power of taxation that the revenue shall be raised for public purposes 
alone and not for private profit and advantage. This alone 
distinction between lawful taxation and public plunder. 


es the 
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In the case of Allen v. Inhabitants of Jay (60 Me. Repts., 124) 
this same question was before the supreme court of that State 
again for decision, and it said: 


J 
A tax is a sum of money assessed under the authority of the State 
on the person or property of an individual for the use of the State. 


Taxation, by the very meaning of the term, implies the raising of money 
for public uses and excludes the raising of it for private objects and 
purposes. 

Further along the same court declares: 


The idea seems to be that capital would be created. But such Is 
not the case. Capital is the savings of past 3 2 for produc- 
tive employment. The bonds of a town may enable the holder to ob- 
tain money by their transfer, as he might do by that of any other 
note. But no capital is created thereby. It is only a transfer of capi- 
tal from one kind of business to another. Nor is paps created by the 
raising of money by taxation. If the wealth of the country was in- 
creased by taxation, the result would be the 8 the taxes the more 
rapid the increase of wealth. But the reverse the case. 


Again in the same case the court says: 


Our Government is based on the 8 of right. The state can not 
discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in favor of one 
is a discrimination adverse to all others. While the state is bound to 
protect all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords undue 
advantages or gives special and exclusive preference to particular in- 
dividuals and particular and special industries at the cost and charge 
of the community. 


The right to enact this measure is predicated on section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution of the United States, which is 


as follows: 

The Congress shall have the right to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 


If not by this provision, then there is no authority. 

The title of this bill, which incorporates its purpose and mo- 
tive, is, “To provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

Where does Congress get authority to tax the people under 
the Constitution “to encourage the industries of the United 
States?” There is no such authority, and when raised in what- 
eyer form courts have so held. It is claimed that it comes 
under the “ general-welfare” clause, but the decisions above 
read and the precedents show that no such power is there vested, 
and shelter can not be taken under it, 

Judge Story, writing on this section, says: 


It should be understood as if it read: The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises in-order 
to provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States.“ 


In section 909 he says: 


If the clause “ To pay the debts and provide for the common défense 
and general welfare of the United States” is construed to be an inde- 
pendent and substantive grant of power, it not only renders wholly 
unimportant and unnecessary the subsequent enumeration of specific 

owers, but it extends far beyond them and creates a general authority 
n Congress to pass all laws which they may deem necessary for the 
common defense and general welfare. 

Under such circumstances the Constitution would practically create 
an unlimited National Government. The enumerated powers would 
tend to embarrassment and confusion, since they would oniy give rise 
to doubts as to the true extent of the general powers or of the enumer- 
ated powers. 


Again, at section 910 of his work, he says: 


For what purpose could the enumeration of particular powers be 
inserted if these and all others were meant to be included in the pre- 
ceding general power? Nothing is more natural or common that the 
first to use as a general phrase and then to qualify it by a recital of 
particulars. But the idea of an enumeration of particular powers 
which neither Lie snr nor qualify the general meaning, and can have 
no other effect than to confound and mislead, is an absurdity which 
no one ought to charge to the enlightened authors of the Constitution. 
It would be to charge them either with premeditated folly or premedi- 
tated fraud. 

Judge Cooley states the same doctrine in his commentaries 
on this section. An opinion delivered by him as judge of the 
supreme court of Michigan in the case of People v. Salem 
(20 Mich. Repts., 452) is directly applicable. He says: 


But it is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, under the 
name of bounty, or under any other cover or subterfuge, to furnish 
capital to set private parties up in any kind of business, or to subsi- 
dize their business after they have entered upon it. 

But the discrimination by the State between different classes of 
occupations, and the favoring of one at the expense of the rest, whether 
that one be farming or banking, merchandise or milling, printing or 
railroading, is not legitimate legislation, and it is an invasion of that 

uality of right and privilege which is a maxim in state government. 
When the door is once opened to it, there is no line at which we can 
stop and say with confidence that thus far we may go with safety and 
propriety, but no further. 


Again in the same opinion he says: 


By common consent a large portion of the most urgent needs of so- 
clety are relegated 5 to the law of supply and demand. 

However great the need In the direction of any 1 calling, 
the interference of the Government is not tolerated, use though it 
might be supplying a public want, it is considered as invading the do- 
main that Psion exclusively to private inclination and enterprise. 
ur pose as employed 
cts for which taxes may be levied has no relation 
the public need or to the extent of the public benefit 
It is, om the other hand, merely a term of classi- 


We perceive, therefore, that the term “ public 
to denote the ob. 
to the urgency o 
which is to follow. 


fication to distinguish the objects which, according to settled usage, are 
left. to private inclination, interest, or liberty. 

It creates a broad and manifest distinction—one in regard to which 
there need be neither doubt nor difficulty—between public works and 
private. enterprise; between public conveniences, which is the business 
of the Government to provide, and those which private interest and 
competition will supply whenever the demand is sufficient. 

Here the learned Judge Cooley clearly defines the meaning of 
the term “public purpose,” which is synonymous with the 
term “general welfare“ in the Constitution, and shows it does 
not apply to any such purpose as taxing the people to encourage 
the industries of the United States. To use it for such a pur- 
pose would be prostituting it to a purpose never intended and 
rte eo it for an object not granted by the fundamental law of 

e land. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Loan 
Association v. Topeka (20 Wall., 565), passing upon the general- 
welfare clause of the Constitution, says: 

It is true that express limitation upon the amount of tax to be 
levied or the thing to be taxed may be imposed by constitution or 
statute, but in most instances for which taxes are levied, as the support 
of the Government, the prosecution of war, the national defense, any 
limitation would be unsafe, The entire resources of the ple should 
in some instances be at the disposal of the Government. The power to 
tax is therefore the strongest, the most pervading of all wers of 

vernment, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people. 

0 iay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of 
the citizen, and with the other bestow it upon favored individuals to 
aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery, because it is done under forms of law and is called“ taxation.” 
This is not legislation. ‘It is a decree under legislative forms.“ Nor 
is it taxation. A “tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, “is a rate or sum 
of money assessed on the property of a citizen by government for the 
use of the nation or state.” axes are burdens or charges imposed by 
the legislature upon persons to raise money for public purposes, 

We have established— 

Says the court— $ 
we think beyond cavil, that there can be no lawful tax which is not laid 
for a public purpose. 

Authorities of both state and federal courts upon this line, 
bearing either directly or indirectly or by analogy on this 
question, could be cited almost without number, all sustain- 
ing the proposition for which we contend here. There is an 
unbroken line of them. To tax for the “general welfare,” 
as meant by the Constitution, does not mean to levy and collect 
a tax “to encourage the industries of the United States,” as 
provided for in this bill. Under the meaning given such clause, 
the tax proposed by this measure would be aiding private enter- 
prise, and nothing more or less is intended by the author of this 
measure and its ardent supporters in both branches of Congress, 
as shown throughout the course of this discussion. 

Again, it has been asserted here that while it benefits directly 
those engaged in the protected industries, yet it promotes “the 
general welfare,” because it builds up the country, cities, and 
towns, employs labor and multiplies wealth. To this contention 
the supreme court of Maine, speaking through Judge Barrows, 
in the case I have cited (58 Me. Repts., 590) makes complete 
answer, refutes the claim, and shows the absurd fallacy of such 
a proposition. Mark his language: 

But the subtle and sophistical argument of those who are seeking 
their own private 3 by the use of the punue urse is that the 
successful establishment of a manufacturing business, though the profits 
inure to private individuals or corporations. is directly a benefit to the 
community. But this is not an answer; it is simply a pretext for an 
evasion of the fundamental principle above stated. ' 

He declares that such a purpose is not incorporated in the 
meaning of the “ general-welfare” clause as used in the Con- 
stitution, and an investigation will show that no court has ever 
held that such a purpose was contained in it. The purpose of 
levying the taxes provided by this bill is “to encourage the 
industries of the United States,” as its title declares. This is 
its theory, as declared by the title of the bill and by its advo- 
cates in both the Senate and House, and by this theory it must 
be judged, and judged by this theory it must fall if properly 
attacked. 

Encourage them how? By protecting the products manufac- 
tured from competition with the products of other countries 
imported here by levying a tax to be collected on their entry 
into our ports, which, in turn, is charged as part of the cost 
price to the American consumer, and which tax he is compelled 
to pay. Thus it levies a tax on the American consumer in aid 
of the private enterprise of the American producer. This is 
the real proposition, plainly stated, and this is what the writers 
and adjudicated cases clearly state is without constitutional 


authority, and is not what is meant by “general welfare” as 


used in our Constitution. No such power is granted. 

It is coneeded that there is no constitutional authority to levy 
a tax solely to protect industries; this would be in aid of 
private enterprise. Yet the proponents of this measure, in 
advocating its passage, have declared that the purpose was to 
make its schedules so high that not a dollar’s worth of foreign 
products would ever enter our markets in competition with 
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any article produced here. If such be its purpose, the plan on 
which it has been constructed, then it is exclusively a protec- 
tion measure, and no revenue would be derived from it, because 
it is prohibitory. 

Protection is its primary purpose and revenue its secondary 


object. Its proponents have not only so declared, but an ex- 
amination of its schedules, compared with those of the Dingley 
law and the amount of revenue produced under lower rates, 
clearly establishes this fact. 

The purpose of revising the tariff should be to raise sufficient 
revenue for the Government to meet its expenditures, and it 
Was asserted as a reason why the Dingley law did not raise 
sufficient revenue for this purpose was because the rates levied 
under that law were so high that they were prohibitive. Then 
how, by increasing the rates, as is done in this measure, is 
it expected to increase the revenues? Will it not diminish 
them? 2 

Every provision of this bill is predicated upon the sole idea 
of protection, and the revenue feature is remote, incidental, and 
merely collateral. From this conclusion there is no escape. 
It is protection gone mad.” 

The right to tax the people is given by the Constitution and 
the purposes therefor enumerated, and the power cam not be 
exercised for any other purpose. This power should be exer- 
cised with moderation, equity, and justice, keeping in view all 
the time “the greatest good to the greatest number.” Any 
abuse of this power must be viewed with serious apprehension, 
as it carries with it grave and destructive consequences. 

This bill could with propriety be entitled The great Amer- 
ican gift enterprise.” Its real purpose is to make and enforce 
princely gifts, by enabling the manufacturers of this country 
to extort money from the consumers of their products and 
swell their profits to enormous proportions. It practically 
guarantees the investment of every person who engages in a 
protected industry from loss. Yet the proposition to guarantee 
the 15,000,000 depositors in the 20,000 banks of this country is 
denied. Why prefer one and not the other? 

The purpose of this bill, as declared by its title, construed 
by its supporters, and disclosed by its provisions, develops the 
fact that it is not, within the meaning of the Constitution, for 
the “ general welfare,” but is in aid of private enterprise, and 
inures to the great benefit of the special interests, who have 
been plundering the pockets of the people and swelling their 
predatory fortunes under the license given by the Government. 
These interests are demanding the passage of this bill, and as a 
reason are asserting that the business of the country is losing 
by the delay $10,000,000 a day. How and where are the peo- 
ple sustaining such loss? The favored beneficiaries demand 
that it be settled. And how? “As these schedules now are.” 
They are alarmed about delay, because they fear that it may 
be changed to conform to the wishes of the people. They want 
it enacted as now proposed in order that they may extort 
$10,000,000 a day from the consumers of this country as long 
as it remains in force and increase their already overflowing 
coffers. 

Sir, “no question is ever settled until it is settled right.” 
Do not flatter yourselves that when this bill is enacted that the 
tariff agitation has ended. Its passage will only intensify the 
discussion, and the people will carry on the fight until it is 
settled to their satisfaction and in the interests of the whole 
people. 

For every dollar of revenue the Government obtained under 
the operation of the Dingley law in duties it cost the people of 
the United States $15, which went to swell the profits of the 
protected industries. This proposition the government statis- 
tics clearly establish. Taking the year 1905 as an average 
during the existence of the Dingley law, the whole amount of 
revenue collected by the Government that year on imports was 
$257,898,130. The total amount of products manufactured in 
this country in 1905 was $14,478,846,130. The average rate of 
duty on these was 45.24 per cent. The amount this rate enabled 
the manufacturers to realize from this source alone was, in 
round numbers, $4,344,000,000. So that for every dollar the 
Government received that year from importations the American 
consumer was compelled to pay to the tariff barons of this 
country more than $15. 

The total labor cost of producing all these manufactured 
products was $2,462,339,398, which was only 15 per cent, or 
less than one-seventh of the value of the products labor pro- 
duced. 

If the American manufacturer had paid double the amount 
in wages the foreigner paid, which he did not, then his labor 
cost would have been $1,231,169,699 more than his foreign com- 
petitor and would have lessened his tariff profit this amount. 
On this hypothesis the American manufacturer by virtue of the 


tariff alone would have secured a net sum of $3,262,265,071 per 
year which, without the tariff, the consumer could have saved. 
By this showing it conclusively appears that the tariff barons 
under its beneficent provisions extorted from the consumers 
during that year the enormous sum of $10,000,000 a day. 

This is the reason why they are crowding daily the corridors 
of this House in the disguise of “ unselfish business men,” de- 
manding the passage of this measure of extortion, extending 
their authority to loot the public to the tune of more than 
$3,000,000,000 per year. 

Sir, protection is a very expensive luxury. 

Again, taking that year as an average, which is fair, as the 
statistics furnished by the Government show, we find that dur- 
ing the twelve years of existence of the Dingley law its bene- 
ficiaries extorted from the consumers of this country the enor- 
mous sum of $37,000,000,000. This has been the price of pro- 
tection to the consumers of this country in the last twelve 
years. And this highly favored class demand its continuance, 
in order that they may further fatten and thrive under the 
vicious system. Is there surprise that they are daily impor- 
tuning Congress to pass this bill that their era of extortion 
may be continued? This bill raises the tariff over the Dingley 
law so that the average rate is more than 46 per cent and fur- 
ther provides for a maximum and minimum duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, which may be remitted at the discretion of 
the President of the United States, making a total tariff duty 
of over 71 per cent—an enormous tax to impose on the con- 
sumers and an oppressive burden for them to bear. Are the 
people expected to remain quiet and acquiesce in this plunder 
and pillage of their means and not protest against such injus- 
tice? 

For years they have patiently borne these impositions, rely- 
ing on the promise of the Republican party to rectify these 
wrongs, and instead of enacting a law to reduce taxation, stim- 
ulate competition, and suppress trusts, this measure will in- 
erease burdens, sustain and assist monopoly, fortify and in- 
trench the rapacious trusts, and better equip predatory wealth 
to exploit the pockets of the consumers. 

If this really was a bill to raise revenue and equalize duties, 
the rates would be reduced more than one-half, and such a 
measure would soon produce an overflowing Treasury. 

When you pass this measure and return to your constituents 
for an approval of your work, they will repudiate it and de- 
mand your retirement from public service. 

In the last three national campaigns the Republican party has 
promised the people by its platforms, in order to secure their 
suffrages, a revision of the tariff, recognizing the public demand 
for a revision downward. Twice in succession it has absolutely 
ignored its promise, and now it revises it by increasing the 
burdens of taxation. This is a direct violation of its pledge as 
construed by its capdidate for the Presidency, who, as the 
leader of his party, declared it was a promise to revise it down- 
ward, and it was so understood by the people. Of this there is 
no doubt. 

On September 25, 1908, the President, then a candidate, appeal- 
ing to the people for their support, in a speech at Des Moines, 
Towa, construing the platform of his party on this subject, said: 

It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 


the pledge of the Republican party will, on the whole, be a substan- 
tial revision downward, though there will be a few exceptions in this 


regard. 

As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable that if the party is given the 
eee of power in November it will perform its promises in good 

th. - 


Here, as in many other speeches made by him during the cam- 
paign, he declared it was a pledge to revise the tariff down- 
ward, and promised in the event of success the pledge should 
be kept in good faith; and upon this pledge a majority of the 
votes of the people of this country were secured. How can it 
now violate this compact with the people, and will the President 
permit such infidelity? By the passage of this measure the 
party is doing it, and we shall soon know whether he will in- 
dorse or rebuke such conduct and whether or not he will become 
a party to such perfidy. 

The protective tariff has done much to debase the public con- 
science and lower the moral standard of the Republic, and in 
support of this proposition we have a splendid example in the 
disclosures now being made at the New York custom-house by 
the investigation and discoyery of the criminal conduct of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. Not content with its 
license to plunder the consumers by virtue of the tariff law, it 
formed a conspiracy to rob and defraud the Government, and 
which, from the investigation thus far made, it has most suc- 
cessfully done. For how much is not yet known, but it has 
already been compelled to disgorge more than $2,000,000, and 
it is now confidently claimed that it has robbed the Government 
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of more than $9,000,000. Not satisfied with a tariff of 61 per 
cent with which to plunder the consumers of this country, it 
formed a criminal conspiracy and robbed a generous Govern- 
ment, which had given it the right to pillage a free people. 
What excuse can be given for favoring it with a high protective 
tariff, which inflicts a hardship on millions of poor people in 
our country? Let us look at the facts regarding this industry 
under the operations of the Dingley law: 
The United States consumption of suger. 
[Statistical Abstract, 1907.] 
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At 2,000 pounds to the ton, 60,606,042. 000 pounds of sugar have 
been consumed in the United States in the last twelve years. 
This has come to the consumer at an average price of $4.82 per 
100 pounds, or 4.82 cents per pound. 

Refined sugar brought the following prices per pound abroad: 


Year. | London. | Hamburg. 
Cents. Cents. 
3.65 2.49 
4.06 2.97 
3.41 2.29 
3.50 2.89 
3.22 2.64 
3.57 2.55 


Average foreign price 3.06 cents per pound. 

Difference between home and foreign price of refined sugar, 1.76 cents 
per pound, or $1.76 per hundredw t. 

This is all chargeable to the tariff; 60,606,042,000 pounds of 
sugar at $1.76 per hundredweight amounts to $1,066,666,389. In 
other words, the tariff on sugar during the last twelve years has 
cost this country $1,066,000,000 as profits to the refiners, beet- 
sugar men, and the cane producers of Louisiana. 

This is the excess on refined sugar alone. 

In addition to this, the consumers have paid back to the re- 
finers in price all the duties paid by them on sugar, which are as 
follows: 


649, 523, 819 


Or a total of $1,716,190,158 to refiners in profits and the Gov- 
ernment in duties in twelve years, all of which is paid by the 
consumers of sugar in the United States and would be saved 
were sugar free. 

Forty-six million dollars worth of copper annually comes in 
free. Why not tax copper and free sugar? 

The great body of sugar revenue is on raw sugar, as appears 
from the following table: 


Duties collected on refined sugar. 
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In 1907, $60,135,181 duties were collected on sugar, of which 
amount $84,220 were on sugar. One seven-hundredth 
part of the entire duty is for refined sugar. The duty on re- 
fined sugar pays no revenue, but enables the sugar trust to col- 
lect 1.76 cents per pound on all the sugar refined as unearned 
profit, or an average of nearly $90,000,000 a year for the last 
twelve years. 

The consumer is not only robbed by the trust of $90,000,000 
a year by reason of the useless rate on refined sugar, but is also 
forced to pay back in price all that the refiners paid the Goy- 
ernment on raw sugar, or an additional charge of $50,000,000 a 
year for the last twelve years. In all, the country pays $140,- 
000,000 a year more for its sugar than it would pay were the 
rate on refined sugar abolished and raw sugar permitted to come 
in free. There is no reason for letting $46,000,000 worth of cop- 
per go scot-free, while $85,000,000 worth of raw sugar pays 
$54,000,000 a year, or 61 per cent. If anything should be free, 
sugar is one of the things. If anything can stand a 61 per cent 
duty, copper is that thing, and the battle cry should be, More 
taxes on copper, but not one cent for sugar.” 

Does this gigantic and greedy industry need protection? Con- 
sider its enormous profits, its rapid increase in wealth; yet by 
the provisions of this bill it is proposed to maintain its high 
duty and extend its license to plunder the people, rob the Goy- 
ernment, and defy law and order. It is true, sir, this protection 
system debases the public conscience and lowers the moral stand- 
ard of the Republic. 

It is contended by the advocates of this measure that duties 
must be increased in order to raise revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Government. Sir, I deny it. At this time the 
people are sorely oppressed, feel every increase of taxation, and 
view with alarm any attempt to multiply their burdens. 

You can not afford to conjure with the schedules of this bill 
and flatter yourselves that you can justify your vote on the 
ground that it was given to raise revenue. Such a defense, if 
attempted, will not avail when presented to the people as a vin- 
dication of your course. The steel, lumber, oil, and other 
trusts have too long fattened at the expense of the people on 
this plea. From the schedules the people know that there is not 
sufficient revenue derived to justify this claim. They well 
know that they are not for revenue, but for protection, and 
only inure to swell the enormous profits of these enemies of 
competition and legitimate commerce, and will only continue 
their era of plunder. ` 

The people demand that expenses be reduced in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs and thereby avoid the necessity of in- 
creasing taxation to raise additional revenue. They entertain 
the well-founded belief that extravagance has been practiced 
to an alarming extent. There was great relief felt all over the 
country when the Sixtieth Congress ended its work. It was the 
most extravagant Congress that ever convened in the history 
of the Republic. It appropriated more than $2,052,000,000 and 
left an empty Treasury, so that to-day there exists a deficit of 
more than $100,000,000. This is a condition and not a theory, 
and now in time of profound peace the Government will haye 
to sell bonds to raise funds with which to meet its operating 
expenses. The responsibility belongs to the Republican party. 
The unwarranted extravagance which has characterized its 
administration of public affairs has produced this deplorable 
condition, and when arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
what answer can it give in justification of such a course? The 
people will demand an explanation for such a condition. 

Now, to meet the condition which its reckless management has 
produced, it is proposed to raise the taxes of the American peo- 
ple and increase their burdens, and in so doing repudiate the 
pledges which enabled it to secure a further lease of power. 

It is time that the administration of public affairs return to 
a conservative basis, extravagance be eliminated, and economy 
be installed, the partnership existing between the Government 
and the special interests be dissolved, the equality of all before 
the law be assured, and special privileges be no longer per- 
mitted; in short, constitutional government be reestablished. 
Existing conditions demand it, and the situation requires it. 
The people will indorse and approve it; they are ready for a 
change. Let the Democratic party stand on the time-honored 
principle of our party faith, “A tariff for revenue sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the Government economically adminis- 
tered,” and a large majority of the people will indorse our 
position; advocating the rights of the unprotected consumer as 
against the greed and rapacity of the overprotected producer, 
and our position will be approved. This principle of our party 
faith, our party creed, is the shrine at which all can gather, 
unite, and make war on the common enemy in its advocacy of 
high taxation, the practice of extravagance, and furthering of 
the special interests. Let us as our platform of party princi- 
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ples inscribe on our banners in bold letters, “A tariff for reve- 
nue, but not for high protection ; ” Economy in public expendi- 
tures;” “No more two-billion-dollar Congresses; and Turn 
the rascals out;“ and certain victory will be our reward. Let 
us honestly say what we mean and sincerely mean what we say, 
and the people will rally to our standard and support our cause. 
If we but wage the contest upon these propositions as the real 
issues, the opposition will be unable whenever battle is tendered 
to marshal sufficient strength to form a skirmish line to halt 
the advance guard of our splendid army in its onward march 
to victory. Let this be the slogan of our contest, and the 
people will vindicate our course in the restoration of consti- 
tutional government to its original foundations, which were 
quarried by the fathers of the Republic out of the mountains 
of patriotism, laid under the fire of the Revolution, and 
cemented by the patriotic blood spilled on the battlefields con- 
secrated to liberty, in order that here might be founded and 
maintained a government in fact and not in name alone “of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, with equal rights 
and exact justice to all and special privileges to none.” 


Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH 


HON. -ADOLPH J. SA BAT H, 


OF ILLINOLS, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) Proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SABATH said: | 

Mr. Speaker: Having had the privilege of the floor of this 
House on April 3, during the debate on the tariff bill, I at- 
tempted to outline in a general way the flagrant inconsisten- 
cies in this measure with the pledges of the Republican party 
during the past national campaign. The essence of these 
pledges was “ downward revision“ of the Dingley tariff. 

When the bill was finally passed and sent to the Senate, that 
august body of legislators, well aware of the public’s denuncia- 
tion and condemnation of its provisions, and, besides having it 
under consideration and deliberating over it for three months, 
sent it back to this House with 847 amendments. Instead of 
eliminating the obnoxious and iniquitous features of the original 
bill, and heeding the protestations of the American people, they 
injected into its provisions still greater and worse iniquity. 
They killed the inheritance tax, and to alleviate the people's 
feelings they substituted the“ corporation-dividend ” tax, which 
is a subterfuge, intended to deceive the people. The chicanery 
of this tax is manifested in the wording, which is clearly uncon- 
stitutional, and if brought up to the United States Supreme 
Court will be co construed as to make it utterly null and void. 

This tariff bill with the Senate amendments means an in- 
crease of about $30,000,000 a year, instead of decreases. This 
increase emphasizes and substantiates my speech, which I take 
the privilege to reprint: 

[Speech of Hon. ApotpH J. Sasara, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Saturday, April 3, 1909.] 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much affected when the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Martsy] and others on your side who 
have preceded me have from day to day pleaded for the poor 
paper, beef, steel, oil, coal, sugar, and other trusts. So earnest 
were their appeals for these benevolent but oppressed trusts 
that I was frequently on the verge of passing the hat around 
for these wailing trusts and starting a collection for them on the 
floor of this House. But I came to the conclusion that not- 
withstanding the deplorable conditions, as described, of these 
unfortunate trusts, who have been able to divide in dividends 
only about $200,000,000 during the past year, that we haye 
people in this country that haye not fared so well, and I haye 
changed my mind, 

Mr. Chairman, during the twelve days that this debate has 
been going on I have seen one Member after another rise in his 
place and plead against the reduction of the tariff because it 
would hurt certain industries in his district or State. And upon 
careful examination I would invariably find that such industries 
were controlled by some trust or combine. Very seldom have I 
heard anyone on your side plead for the reduction of the high 
tariff, which is robbing the American people and bringing ruin 
to the small business men and manufacturers and which is keep- 
ing the American wage-earners in bondage, want, and misery. 


The bill now up for consideration before this House is as 
subtle a piece of makeshift legislation as the present Dingley 
tariff act, affording absolutely no relief to the deplorable con- 
ditions, and it is apparent to all that it will serve the same 
interests, the same trusts, and the same monopolies which the 
present act so faithfully takes care of. $ 

Mr. Chairman, I see in this bill simply a tax on the consumer, 
to whom no adequate relief is given from the present extor- 
tionate, prohibitive, and oppressive duties on all necessaries of 
life. And in all this, notwithstanding the fact that your party 
has pledged itself to revise the tariff on a substantial downward 
basis so as to give the people relief, at least from the burden- 
some and oppressive tax on necessaries of life. You Republicans 
have persistently, and, I regret to say, successfully, misled 
the people. Your platform emphatically declared for a reyi- 
sion of the tariff act; your speakers and campaign literature 
have lauded your magnanimity to the heayens; but the people 
are still waiting for the promised revision. Now, in place of 
what you haye promised, you propose to appease them by this 
makeshift bill, believing that you will deceive them as you have 
done times without number in the “dear old past.” However, 
you are grossly mistaken. They are rising in their wrath and 
refuse to be hypnotized. You can not fool them all the time. 

Having only limited time, I can not go into details as to the 
merits and demerits of this bill; therefore I shall point out but 
a few of its many flagrant inconsistencies, 

Coffee is a commodity which is used in nearly every home, 
and it may be termed a universal beverage. So much of it is 
being consumed that the Committee on Ways and Means deemed 
it prudent to slip into this makeshift bill a very carefully 
worded paragraph, which is calculated to produce a tax amount- 
ing to about 4 cents per pound. This is the manner in which it 
is proposed to victimize the people. It is a well-known fact that 
Brazil produces about 85 per cent of the world’s supply of coffee. 
Brazil imposes an ad valorem tax amounting to 11 per cent on 
all coffees exported from Rio and Santos, and, in addition, it 
imposes a surtax of $1 per bag on all coffee exported in excess 
of 9,000,000 bags. The committee, well aware of these facts, saw 
a splendid opportunity to mislead the people by inserting the 
following provision in the paragraph relating to coffee, viz: 

Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or colony shall 
impose an export duty or other tax or charge of aay kind whatsoever, 
directly or indirectly, upon coffee exports to the United States, a duty 
equal to such export duty, tax, or charge shall be levied, collected, and 
paid thereon. 

The “ joker” is apparent, and anyone can see the trick, and 
I demand the removal of that “ joker.” : 

As to sugar, no one has seen fit thus far to touch that “ sweet 
thing,” which is a great household necessity, and, of course, is 
controlled by the “ sugar trust.” The consumption of sugar in 
this country averages about 80 pounds per capita, and every 
man, woman, and child uses it. For the year 1906 the imports 
of sugar into this country aggregated 3,726,339,201 pounds; this 
is aside from the comparatively small quantity produced in 
Louisiana and in a few other States where beet sugar is grown. 
The excessively high tariff on sugar is intended as a protection 
to the cane grown in Louisiana and the beets of the Northwest, 
but primarily in the interest of the “sugar trust.” This in- 
famous protection has added, in round numbers, the tremendous 
sum of $80,000,000 annually to the abnormal cost of living of 
the American people, equaling about 2 cents upon every pound 
and $10 upon a family; but in my district the average cost for 
sugar to a family is about $15, as we have no race suicide 
there. [Applause.] I hold here a letter of the Committee of 
Wholesale Grocers,” composed of wholesale grocers from all 
parts of this country—the East, the West, the North, and the 
South—and the expressions which it contains are most appro- 
priate, and therefore I will read it: 

COMMITTEE OF WHOLESALE GROCERS, 
New York, April 2, 1909. 

Sin: Recognizing that the “ trusts” are the chief beneficiaries under 
our present tariff, the people have placed themselves unequivocally on 
record as demanding tariff revision. They have been promised honest 
tariff revision in the interests of the consumers. Failure to fulfill this 
pledge, it is admitted on all sides, will meet with serious consequences. 

The duty on sugar is one of the highest rates in the entire tariff 
schedule, being 5 an 80 per cent ad valorem duty, and increas- 
ing the cost of refined sugar 2 cents per pound. Such a tax on a 
necessity can not be justified. It alone means a burden on the head of 
an a 2 family of about $10 per annum; it affects the people of all 

in this country, the per capita consumption being 81.17 pounds. 

Honest tariff revision“ can not leave the people burdened with this 
tax on one of the most important articles of daily food, nor can it leave 
our canning and preserving industries with this handicap, which pre- 
vents them from competing in the neutral markets with European coun- 
tries that have the advantage of cheap sugar. 

A prominent New York paper says: “The beneficiaries of the tarif 
are organized, strong, experienced, crafty, and unscrupulous. Congress 
is for the greater part confused and uninformed.” 

I fully concur with this view, for, if the Republicans would be 
informed, I rather believe that they would reduce the duty upon 
sugar at least 50 per cent. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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will 
not 
or reduction is not 
be left to the 
arie Antoinette 


The leaders are frightened, but it is uncertain how truly th 
gauge the force of public sentiment. But one thing; we think, 
uncertain, and that is that if the present demand 
= and substantially met, the tariff will not lon; 
tender hands of its friends. “Is it a riot?" asked 
when the distant roar on the Bastile reached her ears. 
esty," was the reply, “it is not a riot; it is a revolution.” 

Trusting you will take advantage of the opportunity offered to act in 
the interests of the consumer, I remain, 

Respectfully, F. C. Lowry, Secretary. 

This high protective tariff of about 2 cents per pound enables 
the sugar trust“ not only to build up an oppressive monopoly 
of the refining business, but it makes it possible for this trust to 
declare tremendous dividends, besides accumulating an enor- 
mous surplus, not to mention the munificent contributions to 
the Republican party, which now in return so generously looks 
after its welfare. The “sugar trust” is now accused of cheat- 
ing the Government out of something like $6,624,000 by using 
“doctored ” scales, which are necessary as an offset for the pro- 
portion of white sand used. However, the Republican party 
does not mind this little incident, for the“ sugar trust” is not 
the first trust to beat, cheat, and plunder our Government. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

By the retention in this bill of the high duty upon sugar, as 
well as upon all other necessities of life enumerated therein, 
you virtually license these criminal trusts and monopolies to 
continue robbing the people. The arguments advanced for the 
retention of the duty upon sugar are absolutely false and ab- 
surd. Labor will not be benefited, for the bulk of the sugar 
which is being consumed in this country is imported, and the 
sugar beets grown in the Western States are being chiefly culti- 
vated by cheap Japanese and Chinese labor. It must also be 
taken into consideration that the beet-sugar factories operate 
only about one hundred days in the year, and the wages earned 
during that time will not support the workingmen and their 
families for a whole year. In addition, I wish to state that 
all the independent sugar refiners are in favor of a 50 per cent 
reduction upon sugar, and I maintain that sugar should be free 
of any duty whatsoever, so that it could be sold for about 8 
cents per pound, thus effecting a saving of about $10 per year 
to every family in the United States. 

The next article I wish to take up, Mr. Chairman, is chicory. 
It is essentially used by the very poorest class of people as a 
substitute for coffee. It is an article which we can not produce 
here, for its process is a secret. Many attempts have been made 
to manufacture it here, but as yet none have proved successful. 
Only the poorest of people use chicory, because they find it im- 
possible to buy coffee, and under this bill you propose to raise 
the duty from 23 to 5 cents per pound, a duty which is pro- 
hibitive and obnoxious, and which only intensifies the poverty 
which these people must endure. I have been unable to discover 
what interests are being protected by a duty upon chicory, but I 
ean plainly see how an additional hardship will be imposed 
thereunder upon the poor. 

Tea is a beverage very common in nearly every household, 
and it is not grown in this country, and consequently is an 
imported commodity. By imposing an outrageously exorbitant 
tax of 8 and 9 cents per pound you are debarring many families 
from the use of it, as this tax will increase the price to the con 
sumer about 15 cents per pound more than he now pays. 

Spices have not escaped the vigilance of the committee, and 
again, in your extreme desire to benefit the people, you have 
taxed these necessities 30 per cent. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that instead of revising the tariff 
downward you are revising it upward, and especially so upon all 
necessities of life. Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, chicory, and 
spices are permitted to come into this country free of duty un- 
der the present Dingley tariff law, but now you are imposing 
a duty upon these commodities ranging from 30 to 60 per cent. 
You are increasing the duty upon all fruits, such as apples. 
pears, peaches, plums, oranges, and lemons. You are placing a 
duty upon flour, corn meal, and buckwheat. You tax milk 2 
cents per gallon and cream 5 cents per gallon. You tax butter 
and cheese 6 cents per pound. You tax beans, peas, and 
all cereals, You tax vegetables 25 per cent and upward, in- 
cluding cabbage and pickles. You even tax garlic, onions, and 
potatoes 25 and 35 cents per bushel. Yes, you tax meats, hams, 
and bacon, ranging from 13 to 4 cents per pound, so that the 
“beef trust” will be protected, enabling it to make the people 
pay double price for every pound of meat and lard which they 
purchase. You tax fish, herring, and sardines 24 cents per can 
go as to protect the“ fish trust.” 

You tax ‘poultry, dead and alive, from 3 cents to 5 cents per 
pound to protect “cold-storage combinations;” and even the 
“salt trust” secures protection in the form of a duty of 8 
cents to 12 cents per hundred pounds upon salt. You tax eggs 5 
cents per dozen, and dried eggs you rate at 15 cents per pound. 


“Your Maj- 


Even biscuits, bread, and wafers you see fit to tax 20 per cent. 
The duties which you impose upon all these eatables, I presume, 
is because you consider these commodities luxuries. The fact 
is that you are not only taxing the poor man’s breakfast table, 
but his dinner and supper table as well. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The bill proposes a terrific attack on imported toys of all 
sorts, and if it becomes a law it will make a “lean” Christ- 
mas so far as the sparkling delights of the children’s eyes are 
concerned. For instance, glass balls, chains, and tinsel orna- 
ments for the Christmas tree will be taxed under the new tariff 
up to 60 per cent of their value. Little cotton angels with gilt 
wings will be weighted with a tariff of 45 per cent. Toy animals 
will be taxed the same as live ones. Thus, if a toy horse valued 
at about 30 cents will be imported, the duty collectible will be 
$30, the same as that upon a live thoroughbred horse. Tiny kid 
gloves for dolls’ hands are taxed at the same rate as gloves for 
live, grown-up people, and dolly's stockings will carry a tariff 
of 85 per cent. That is tariff reform “upward” with a venge- 
ance. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, let us see what you are doing with the tariff upon arti- 
cles which we wear. You tax wool and all woolens from 75 to 
800 per cent, forcing the American people to wear cotton or 
cheap woolen clothes. Under the present Dingley tariff we are 
forced to pay all-wool prices for garments which practically 
are all cotton, the slight admixture of wool in the better grades 
being composed of old rags picked to pieces and known to the 
trade as “shoddy.” A suit of clothing made entirely of a good 
grade of wool is nearly as scarce as a blue diamond. It is not 
by choice but by tariff legislation that the clothing manufac- 
turers have been forced to make imitation goods. 

If cloth were made entirely of the best grade of wool, it 
would not be sold, for the consumer would faint at the price 
it would be necessary to charge. The poor people of this coun- 
try have been denied the use and wear of warm and durable 
clothing by the Dingley tariff for over ten years. 'The Dingley 
tariff says that the poor people of this country shall not be well 
clothed, as regards warmth and durability. The wool out of 
which the durable and warm clothing of the poor people of 
Europe is made is prohibited from entering this country by 
tariff duties ranging from 225 to 735 per cent. Let me ask, for 
whose benefit do you place such a high tariff on wool and 
woolen goods? Is it in the interest of the wage-earner, or is it 
in the interests of the sheep-raisers’ combine” and the “ beef 
trust?” To my mind it is evident that the resulting benefit 
of this excessively high duty upon woo] and woolen goods will 
only benefit these trusts. You are increasing the duty upon 
cotton yarn goods, which we can’ not manufacture here, 1 cent 
a yard; upon oilcloths, which are chiefly used by the poor, you 
impose a tax of 20 per cent; upon stockings, hose, and half hose 
you add an increase to the present duty* of about 50 per cent, 
which will put the duty to about 80 per cent, but only upon 
such goods which the poor people purehase, However, you 
see to it that the duty is not increased upon silk stockings, hose, 
and half hose, which cost from $1 upward per pair, such as 
are worn by the rich people; you are satisfied to let the duty 
upon such fancy hosiery remain the same. 

Last November the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers presented a demand to the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the form of a petition, regarding the in- 
crease of the duties upon ordinary cotton stockings for women 
and children and upon half hose for men, and every demand 
which was made by them was acceded to by the committee. I 
desire to insert a schedule of the specific duties under the pres- 
ent law and under this bill, which, in addition to a 15 per cent 
ad valorem duty under each, are as follows: 


Duty per dozen 
pairs. 


Value per dozen pairs. 


This association placed before the committee figures to show 
that the cost of production in American mills was much higher 


than at Chemnitz, „from which place some stockings 


Germany. 
are imported into the United States. These figures, however, 
were false, according to the figures of the association itself. 
During the year 1907, hosiery to the value of $50,000,000 was 
manufactured in this country, while in the same period the im- 
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ports aggregated only $7,000,000. Marshall Field & Co, the 
largest t eonen of its kind in the world, say of hosiery makers 
and prices: 


The little competition American manufacturers are to-day is 
_ only a healthy ulus, and helps to keep domestic in bounds. 


It is evident that the manufacturers are getting all, if not 
more, protection than is needed. 

I shall read to you, Mr. Chairman, a very interesting letter 
which I received from the firm of Carson Pirle Scott & Co., of 
Chicago, which, I believe, is the third largest establishment 
of its kind in this country. The letter is strictly to the point: 


CARSON 1 Scott & Co., 


icago, March 30, 1909. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: With such a general protest to Congress against the 
hosiery and glove schedules of the Payne Dill as is in evidence at this 
time, it may seem superfluous for us to urge en Influence t the 
adoption of paragraphs Nos. 326, 450, and 451, which in th present 
form would work a gross injustice to the workingmen or ordinary wage- 
earners, upon whom the burden of living expenses Is already too great. 
While it makes little or no difference to us what kind of goods we sell, 
we are unalt y opposed to a tariff calculated to benefit only a group 
of manufacturers who already enjoy ample protection and to the propo- 
sition of increasing the duty on hosiery and gloves in inverse ratio to 
the ability of the consumers to pay higher prices. Among all the re- 
monstrances we have seen against the proposed increase on cotton 
hosiery and gloves there is none too extreme for us to indorse. There 
are other objectionable features to the Payne bill, such as ey er 
No. 321 (last clause), which provides for 1 cent a square yard added 
duty on all mercer Also provisional clause of paragraph No. 
427, which provides that toys in tation or miniature o bea 
the same name as an article subject to a higher 1 be cha 
the same duty as the latter, which would make a t toy in many 
cases cost $30 or more to ee 

We earnestly ask you to give this very general protest your serious 
consideration. 

Yours, very truly, Carson Pir Scorr & Co. 


Now, let us look into the tariff on gloves. For the interest 
and benefit of a few Republican friends who are manufacturers 
of gloves, you increase the duty upon gloves from $1 to $2.65 
per dozen pairs; but the greatest increase—130 per cent—is 
placed upon the cheapest kind, which the average person buys. 
Right here I wish to read a letter from one of the country’s 
most prominent merchants, who, by the way, is a lifelong Re- 
publican, Mr. John V. Farwell. His letter is dated February 15, 
1909, and therein he states as follows: 

JouN V. FARWELL COMPANY, 
Chicago, February 15, 1909. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D. C. 


img be tae TREA DAE DRI Cats ream doar pee cancer gap beatae 
gore manufacturers, led by Mr. Littauer, of Gloversville, to have the 
ff on skin Foxe raised to an enormous degree. The wo of 
the p ange in rates looks innocent enough; but when it is 
figured out, the percentage is not only enormous, but even ridiculous. 

He must have known what would transpire and what the 
bill would provide, even before we had a chance to ascertain 
what the schedule on gloves would call for. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

We have signed a gere to the Ways and Means Committee 
the facts in regard to this; and I write this letter simply to 
attention personally to it, feeling sure that you 
— ont ea is perpetrated on the American 1 
whatever for any increase or change in particular schedule—at 
least, that is our judgment. 

Yours, very truly, JOEN V. FARWELL, Treasurer. 

This morning I received the following telegram from the 
Chicago Tribune, which is one of the leading Republican news- 
papers in this country, with an enormous circulation: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 2, 1909. 


your 
will see that no such 
There is no necessity 


Hon. A. J, SABATH, 
Washington, D. O.: 


Nearly 200,000 men and women have signed the following petition 
in the last two days: pe 
“To the Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
“We, the undersigned, emphaticall rotest a t the duties 
asse: under the new tarit bill, H. R. 3 as the ‘wayne 
bill.“ on articles of wearing apparel, particularly leather gloves and 
cotton hosiery. The burdens these increases will place upon the women 
of the country, especially those who can least afford to r them, are 
unjust and unwise. We therefore petition you to enact, by amend- 
pent 3 vat least not higher than those now prevailing under the 
n . 
the Tribune would be under many obligations if you would telegraph 
at our expense, 
1. You are in favor of separate record votes on the various 
covering the articles on which protest is raised. 8 N 
2. If you are in favor of rates on these articles at least not higher 


than those im by the Dingley tariff. 
3. If you wht sei the protestants of your State in securing what they 
believe be justice. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


I answered “Yes.” I am in favor of a separate record vote 
upon these articles and all other articles in which the people of 
this country are interested. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, will you give the Members the chance, 
so that we can by our votes give the people what they ask for? 


Mr. Chairman, I will venture to say that if you will pass this 
bill in its present form the people will be obliged to, and I hope 
that they will, handle you and your party “without gloves.” 
[Applause.] 

The articles to which I have called your attention are not 
all upon which the duty has been increased. You have in- 
creased the duty on quilts and blankets of ordinary quality 60 
per cent. Why, you are not even overlooking threads, shoe 
strings, needles, and pins, all of which you have taxed. In fact, 
there is nothing of any value that the people eat or wear that 
I can find that you have not taxed, thereby placing the Ameri- 
ean people at the mercy of these unscrupulous trusts and com- 
binations. And all this, notwithstanding your anteelection 
pledges and promises. 

You contend that you have made a revision and that you 
have made some reductions. Now, let us see what these reduc- 
tions are. You placed hides upon the free list, but people 
neither eat nor wear hides. Hides are used in the manufac- 
ture of shoes, harnesses, and beltings, and so forth, but you did 
not take off the duty upon any of these articles, so I doubt if the 
consumer will be benefited. You claim that you have reduced 
the duty upon lumber. Well, let us see if you really have done 
so. If you will take the pains to read the little “ joker” in the 
lumber schedule, you will possibly find yourself amazed that 
there is no reduction upon lumber; but even if it were reduced, 
will it be of material benefit to the great mass of American 
people? Statistics show that only a small percentage of wage- 
earners own their own homes, and that the great majority can 
not build their own homes, for they are doing well under this 
Republican prosperity if they manage to earn enough to pro- 
vide for the most needful necessaries of life, and there are 
thousands who are unable to do that much. 

And so that I shall not be accused of overlooking any reduc- 
tions which you have made, I shall give you all that would be 
of interest to this House. I find that you have, in the interest 
of the American laboring man, for whom you have shown such 
great solicitude, but who, by the way, has been out of employ- 
ment for nearly two years and is unable to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for his family, reduced the tariff upon marble, 
granite, and onyx, so that when building his mansion these 
articles will save him 10 cents per square foot. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] You have also reduced the tariff upon 
stained and decorated plate glass which is used so much in all 
of the beautiful and magnificently furnished homes which our 
laboring men have erected for themselyes and their families; 
but you have omitted to reduce the tariff upon plain and ordi- 
nary glass. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, yes, you 
haye reduced gunpowder 2 cents per pound, but this reduction 
does not apply to powder which is used in our navy, for the 
“powder trust” will not let you take off the duty upon that, 
else how could this “ patriotic” trust continue to plunder our 
Government of thousands of dollars annually by charging it 20 
cents more than the market value per pound? The reduction is 
only made upon gunpowder which is “used for sporting pur- 
poses only.” [Applause on the Democratic side.] Oh, what a 
blessing this reduction will bring to the American people. Well, 
these are about the only articles upon which you have reduced 
the tariff. But I wish to be honest with you, gentlemen, you 
haye retained some “real necessities of life” upon the free list 
for the sole benefit of the American wage-earner. 

I shall now give you a list of them. First, you permit all 
rough diamonds and precious stones to come in free. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Why, of course, diamonds and pre- 
cious stones are necessary, and it is absolutely essential that 
the workingman should have a diamond in his shirt bosom and 
a diamond ring on his finger. How could he get along without 
these? And the poor working girl? How could she go to the 
shop or the factory where she earns from $5 to $8 per week un- 
less she would have nice diamond earrings and a few diamond 
pins? Therefore, you are putting upon the free list really some 
of the real “necessities of life.” [Applause.] Of course the 
imitation stones and jewelry that the wealthy buy you tax 60 
per cent. Yes; you have also in the interest of the people re- 
duced the tariff, or, rather, put upon the free list all undressed 
furs. In addition to such necessities of life which I haye men- 
tioned you put upon the free list fossils, amber, and “mere 
sham ”—I mean meerschaum—joss sticks, horns, human hair, 
and human teeth. The people will need the latter article, be- 
cause they will grind their teeth very hard if you pass this 
measure. [Laughter.] Having the interest of the wage-earner 
at heart, you also place upon the free list shellfish and turtles, 
thinking perhaps that he indulges in delicacies at late dinners 
[laughter], stuffed birds, broken bells, and all punk. No doubt 
it will be a blessing deeply appreciated by the American people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] You have also placed upon 
the free list works of art in existence twenty years or over prior 
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to their importation. Oh, how grateful will every housewife 
be, for when she is out in Europe on her summer vacation she 
can buy rare oil paintings and have them come in free of duty, 
thereby saving from $25 to $500 on every picture or save the 
worry that smuggling causes. 

‘Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that this committee, in ex- 
uberance of their benevolence and charity toward our million- 
aires, have forgotten that the great majority of the people are 
struggling for mere existence, and that upon these struggling 
people the whole burden of taxation is being shifted, and that 
the unrighteous benefits are reaped by the wealthy? 

The country is aroused. Gentlemen, the time, I believe, has 
come when even you benevolent Republicans must yield to the 
demands for justice and equality for the people who are the 
rightful masters, The American workingman should be treated 
honestly and fairly, for it is his work which brings about the 
development of our vast natural resources and the production 
of the entire wealth of the United States. 

A few days ago the gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. BOUTELL], 
from Washington [Mr. CusHman], from West Virginia [Mr. 
GAINES], and some others, stated upon the floor of this House 
that the increased tariff upon articles which are necessities of 
life will not be an additional burden on the consumer, and that 
a reduction on these commodities will not reduce the price for 
the consumer, because the merchants and middlemen are the 
ones responsible for high and exorbitant prices. This I abso- 
lutely deny, and if these gentlemen would be better posted upon 
the commercial conditions of this country I am satisfied that 
they would not have made this charge. The truth of the matter 
is this, Mr. Chairman, that the wholesalers, and especially the 
retailers, are completely at the mercy of the “ powerful manufac- 
turers’ combinations ” which not only fix the prices of every com- 
modity all over the country, but in a majority of instances fix 
the prices at which merchandise must be retailed. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to add, in this connection, for the information of these 
gentlemen, that outside of some few of the largest mail-order 
houses and department stores, the retail merchants have had a 
greater struggle for existence during the past few years than 
ever before; and unless you pass some legislation which will 
effectively restrict the trusts and combinations, they will be 
forced within a short time to close the doors of their establish- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, the excuses which you are making to justify 
refusal to give the people the relief you pledged are mighty 
lame and will not be accepted by them. Listen to what they 
have to say. I will read to you one of the many letters which 
I am receiving from lifelong Republicans: 


W. F. CHILDS & Co., 
MERCHANTS AND BROKERS, 

Chicago, IU., March 81, 1909. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SaBatH 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Allow me to write you in regard to the tariff bill now 
before the House of Representatives. 

I am an ordinary consumer, but as one of the many I want to protest 
against the provisions of the bill proposed. 

I am not a tariff expert and do not preme to offer specific sugges- 
tions on a complicated question like this; but if the law to be enacted 
does not bring about lower prices in the necessities of life, and if the 
revision is not a genuine revision in the direction promised by the Re- 
publican party, I frankly say that although I have voted consistently 
the Republican ticket for over fifteen years, I will certainly throw what 
influence I have and will work in favor of a change of administration 
that will give the people of this country what they need, what they are 
entitled to, and what they have been promised. 

Not only this, but I can namt 25 men of my acquaintance, with whom 
I come frequently in contact, who feel as strong M on the subject as I 
do, and who re and who will be satisfied with nothing less than 
such a genuine tariff revision. I am, sir, 

W. F. CHILDS. 


Very truly, yours, 

The pledges which your party has given should be carried 
out, The American people demand relief. They are asking and 
justly demanding the revision of the tariff, and it is for this 
purpose alone that this extraordinary session is called. If you 
pass this bill, with all its “jokers” and iniquities, the people 
will have good reason to believe that the Republican party, now 
in power, is guilty, as charged in the newspapers of the country 
and elsewhere; that it is controlled by trusts, monopolies, and 
special interests, which it is ever ready to serve, to the manifest 
detriment of the common people. 

I maintain that a high tariff will always breed trusts and 
monopolies, efface commercial competition, and retard the prog- 
ress of the country, because it deprives us of the markets of the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, we have no cause to fear competition; we can 
safely compete with the entire world. Let all the raw material 
and necessities of life come in free, and open our doors to the 
world, and the world in turn will open its doors to us; and with 
our American spirit, push, ability, foresight, and energy, coupled 
with the country’s vast natural resources, we will within a few 
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years control the markets of the world. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] If we adopt a policy along this line, we can 
within a short time drive out England, France, Spain, and even 
Germany from the markets of the American Republics, as well 
as Mexico. We can thereby increase our exports by at least- 
$100,000,000 per year, which would enable us to start the ma- 
chinery in our idle and deserted shops and factories, and bring 
about a demand for labor, which means an increase in wages, 
and work would be had for thousands and thousands of unem- 
ployed workingmen throughout the country, and contentment 
would reign in every American home and fireside. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Would not this be better than to pro- 
tect a few thousand Londonized ” and “ Parisianized” „trust 
barons,” who spend their winters in extravagant luxury in Flor- 
ida and California and their summers in Europe, and return 
in the fall to collect their “booty” [applause]; whose sons 
spend their days in idleness, and the nights in shocking de- 
bauchery; whose daughters are in hot pursuit of some degener- 
ate and impoverished scion of nobility in order to secure a title 
and the inevitable divorce. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, your pleas for the American workingman are 
ridiculous and absurd, especially so when you cry that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff would force him to compete with foreign 
labor. It is well known to you that, with the exception of 
Asiatic labor, the American laborer is the poorest paid in the 
world, in proportion to his efficiency, as it is recognized that he 
turns out twice as much work as any other laborer. This, 
however, is not due alone to the improved and highly advanced 
machinery, coupled with his endurance and skill, but due in a 
large measure to the “driving system” of the bosses. Do you 
not know that thousands of our laboring men are leaving this 
country for Canada, Mexico, and other American republics, 
where they receive higher wages than here, as is shown by the 
able and honest report of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] upon the wood pulp and paper industry? 

Do you not know that the American laboring man secures less 
in necessaries of life for a day's work than the laborer in any 
other country? If you do not know, look at the statistics, which 
will show you how the prices of necessaries of life have been in- 
creasing in this country 49 per cent within the last ten years, 
and compare them with his earnings, and then see how many 
pounds of meat and potatoes, or anything else you choose, he 
can secure with his earnings of one day’s hard toil. 

The claim that the high tariff protects the American toiler is 
erroneous, for it protects the trust and trust products only. The 
gentlemen from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], from Mississippi [Mr. 
Byrp], and others upon your side of the House have shown in 
their arguments that the high protective tariff increases the 
cost of living but does not increase the wages of the working- 
man; and this because we permit all labor, with the exception 
of Asiatic labor, to come in free, which competes with American 
labor. 

I agree with these gentlemen upon the proposition in the main, 
but I can prove that free labor, other than Asiatic, is not det- 
rimental to American labor, because the wages paid in the sec- 
tions of the country where the immigrants settle are much 
higher than anywhere else. We should permit all raw material 
to come into this country free of duty, which will stimulate 
our trade and commerce and will give employment to all. Be- 
sides, this country will be in a position to compete with the 
entire world. Yes; we will be able to undersell the world. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory upon which you are proceeding to 
raise revenue is erroneous. You will find that you will fall 
short many millions of dollars in your estimate, because the ex- 
traordinary increases which you propose will stop importation, 
the result being the ultimate loss of revenue. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt very much if you have ability to draft any 
bill which, if enacted into law, will give you enough revenue to 
meet the extravagant expenditures. What you should do, and 
what the people will force you to do, is to economize. I say, 
stop the extravagant appropriations; stop the raids on the Pub- 
lic Treasury, and keep within reasonable bounds and limits. Do 
not increase the appropriations $50,000,000 yearly, but reduce 
them. Stop the increasing expenditures of the army and navy, 
which are now five times greater than what they were twenty 
years ago; stop passing thousands of special pension bills, es- 
pecially for people who are neither entitled to nor in need of 
pensions. I am satisfied that if a proper investigation would be 
had the pension appropriations would be reduced from the enor- 
mous sum of $160,000,000 to one-half of that figure. Stop the 
creation of new ranks in the nayal and military service. Stop 
salary “grabbing.” Stop the plunder that is going on at the 
Panama Canal. Do not use the Government post-office as a 
political asylum, but place it upon a business basis and stop the 
deficit there. Stop filling every nook and corner of government 
buildings with your political henchmen. 
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Give the Philippine Islands their independence; they cost this 
country over $40,000,000 annually, and we receive absolutely no 


benefit from them. If you take these matters earnestly into 
consideration, you will have no trouble in passing a revenue bill 
that will be approved, instead of being condemned, by the people. 
Your last appropriation bill carried $1,044,000,000; divided, it 
means a tax upon every man, woman, and child a 

about $12.20; six persons to a family means $73.20 each year. 
Add to this extortion, made possible by the high tariff, and you 
easily equal the foregoing sum. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, each 
American family under a Republican administration is taxed 
annually to the tune of about $14640. How much longer do 
you believe the people will stand for this? 

Mr. Chairman, the American people further demand that you 
tax those that can afford it, in place of those that can not afford 
it. They demand that you reduce the tariff upon raw materials 
and necessities of life and increase the duties upon luxuries. 
Do not tax the poor for the interest and benefit of the rich; 
equalize the taxes; tax the rich in proportion to their wealth. 
Pass a proper law which will provide for an income and in- 
heritance tax; impose a fair tax on corporation dividends, on 
stocks and bonds of a commercial nature, and you will not be 
obliged in times of peace to tax the people to death. [Loud and 
continued applause.] 


‘The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, 


OF INDIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BOEHNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We see here a spectacle at the seat of govern- 
ment, where the representatives of the American people are as- 
sembled for the purpose of enacting a tariff law, which, were it 
not so serious a matter, could be truthfully termed “ ridiculous.” 
We have often and persistently been told that protection is a 
national policy and that the policy of protection is for the 
greatest and best interests of the American people. 

The manner in which the present tariff bill is framed is abso- 
lutely a method of trade and barter between New England, the 
extreme Western-and the extreme Southern States. The great 
Middle West and the masses of the consumers of the whole 
country are entirely and absolutely ignored. 

The party leader in the Senate, hailing from the smallest 
State in the Union, and his faithful cohorts in the Senate and 
House have already won. The present leaders of the Repub- 
lican party have so distributed the protection sweets by the 
method and policy of “I will tickle you if you will in return 
tickle me as to insure the support of the majority for them. 

New England, with allies from the extreme Western and 
Southern States and a sprinkling from other sections, has 
combined against the great Middle West and the consumer in 
general. The basis of the agreement being swapping tariff 
favors, there is no thought of whether the tariff bill is good 
for the Nation as a whole, though, of course, some people yet 
honestly believe and many have been made to believe by poli- 
ticians and ultraprotectionist newspapers and publications that 
to tax one section for the benefit of another section, or the tax- 
ing of the consumers who always constitute the great masses of 
the people for the benefit of the few, is beneficial for the 
Nation. 

I believe the time is near at hand when the great masses of 
the American people will come to a true realization of existing 
conditions and rise in their wrath with their suffrage against 
the powers that be to-day, by whom they have been duped; who 
have been doing the bidding for the protected interests of the 
country which, under the special privileges granted to them, 
have been able to form the many trusts and combinations that 
are to-day endangering the very safety of this Republic. And 
the worst part of it is, that all of this has been accomplished 
under the clever but deceitful guise of protecting American 
labor and fostering infant home industries, 

The truth is that but a very small fraction of the tariff 
tribute levied upon the American people goes to American labor, 
No one—I certainly do not—objects to the protection of American 


labor against the cheap European labor, but the American 
laborer does not get it from a high protective tariff. The high- 
est protected industries in this country do not pay labor one cent 
more than labor organizations, and the supply and demand of 
labor will obtain for the American laborer. Furthermore, sta- 
tistics show that the highest protected industries pay the lowest 
rate of wages. 

Such, then, is the true situation of the nationalism of protection. 
The matter of tariff is brought down to a purely sectional basis. 
A section of the country wants high protection on its products, 
and to get it is willing to make concessions to another: section 
that wants high protection on its products. The bargain is made; 
each gets what it wants, but the people as a whole are forgot- 
ten and not taken into consideration at all. What astounds 
me most is how some of the Representatives from the different 
States succumb to the demands of the few of their constituents 
who are to be benefited, and forget the great masses of their 
constituents who will in the end help to pay the expense to en- 
rich the few. 

Under the present system the tariff laws are brought through 
Congress by the exchange of tariff favors. The common people, 
who have nothing wherewith to buy such favors, get nothing. 
It is simply their privilege to pay taxes for the benefit of New 
England and some of the privileged few of the far West and 
extreme Southern States, and they are expected to do this with- 
out a protest. 

Washington is full of lobbyists representing the protected in- 
dustries, who are buttonholing and pleading with Senators and 
Representatives on behalf of their selfish interests. Many of 
these lobbyists have been in Washington for months and some 
are always here. These fellows have been appearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, giving evidence in their own behalf. 
Some of the evidence given by them before these committees 
has been characterized by Members of the House, as well as of 
the Senate, as willful misrepresentations and falsifications, yet 
upon this evidence the high priests of protection base their pro- 
cedure. The great mass of consumers of this country are not 
in a position, nor have they the opportunity, to appear before 
these powerful committees. 

These powerful committees, as at present constituted, have a 
majority of high-protection advocates on them, whose past and 
present actions ought to be convincing proof that justice will 
not be meted out to the masses. 

In my humble but honest opinion, in order to obtain relief 
from present oppressive and unfair conditions, it will become 
absolutely necessary for all of the people of this Nation who still 
believe in government of, for, and by the people to overthrow 
the present régime and substitute for that a régime that will 
faithfully and truly represent the welfare of all the people, and 
this representation need not consist totally of members of either 
the Republican or Democratie parties, because we have mis- 
representation in both parties; but to the credit of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House and Senate it must be said that, 
with a few exceptions, they have stood steadfastly for, and have 
voted for, the interests of the greatest number while the present 
vital tariff question has been under consideration. 

The present Republican tariff making is arraying class against 
class, section against section, and is placing our Nation in a 
commercially hostile attitude to all the rest of the world, -and 
all this results from blindly following a policy which has been 
eloquently described by campaign orators as the savior of na- 
tionalism. All over this, our land of plenty, and in a time of 
profound peace, are men, women, and children who are at this 
yery. moment struggling with adversity and poverty. They 
already pay taxes on everything they use; yea, on clothing the 
tax is probably 100 per cent, the greater part of which goes 
into the pockets of those who already have great and undue 
advantages. In all of these cases of high taxes on the necessi- 
ties of life there is a really national question involyed, namely, 
the well-being of the average man and woman in every corner 
of this land. 

Senators and Representatives who ought to have a true con- 
ception of justice to all men must, or at least should, see the 
very great danger of burdening the people with these monstrous 
taxes on the necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter—but 
it seems these serious and yital questions receive no consid- 
eration by those who are the real power in the Congress of the 
United States to-day. Part of the blame must also be given 
to those who blindly follow their party when an injustice is 
proposed by the party leaders. 

I haye neither respect nor sympathy for demagogism, and 
such can not truthfully be charged when the assertion is made 
that legislation in the last decade has been persistently in favor 
of those who already possess undue advantages and against 
those who need relief from the heavy burdens they already bear. 
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The more I study the present tariff bill and the more re- 
searches I make into the different schedules, the more unjust 
and damnable it appears to me. I can not comprehend how 


unbiased, disinterested, liberty-loving, patriotic American 
citizens can defend such an outrageous measure, the title of 
which ought to be changed to “A bill to legalize robbing the 
American consumer.” Love ol justice and fair play compels 
me to say that from my point of view our present system of 
high tariff and the system of high protection as advocated and 
administered by the party in power to-day, and which is pro- 
posed to be continued by that party, is in the interest of the 
few and an outrage upon the masses, and therefore is entitled 
to severe condemnation. . 

I can not understand how a Representative in Congress can 
take the position of giving support to a high protective and pró- 
hibitive tariff for the purpose of giving unjust protection to 
certain industries that may be located in his district, and who 
constitute but a small proportion of those he represents, and 
ignoring the great majority who constitute the consuming class, 
not only in the respective districts but in the State and country 
at large. Personally I do not look upon such a course with 
favor. While I have been sent here by one of the best dis- 
tricts in the best State in the Union and am representing a 
people whose patriotism and sense of justice is second to none 
in the world, and whom I expect to represent in this Congress 
to the best of my ability, yet I have regard for and must respect 
the interests of the whole country. So long as the interests 
of the district I represent do not absolutely conflict with the 
best interests of the country and all the people, I shall seek 
recognition for the district; but if at any time it should become 
apparent that the interests of the district were at variance with 
the best interests of the country at large, I should most cer- 
tainly cast my vote and influence toward securing that which 
would be for the best interest of the entire country. 

As long as I have the commission from the quarter of a 
million people of the first district of Indiana I shall endeavor 
to stand firmly and unequivocally with my vote and influence 
for that great, and to me sacred, doctrine, “ Equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” I believe in these principles 
and stand ready at all times to return my commission to the 
people of my district rather than to depart from or violate them. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not look with any degree of favor upon the 
proposed corporation tax, because it is not a just and equitable 
measure, The proposed tax will not reach those that ought 
to be reached and, in my opinion, the measure would never 
have been suggested by the administration had it not been 
driven to it in order to head off a real and just income-tax 
measure, such as was proposed by Senators BAILEY and CUM- 
MINS. 

I am strongly in favor of an income tax, because I believe 
that property and wealth should bear their just and fair pro- 
portion of the burdens of this Government. 

I believe that every system of taxation should have a supple- 
mentary system taxing the property and wealth of the country 
for the purpose of causing the great interests of the Nation 
to assume their equitable share of the burden of maintaining 
a Government from which, unquestionably, they receive great 
benefit. I regard all taxation as a necessary evil and a burden; 
but we all know that it is necessary for the Government to 
raise large sums of money to conduct its administration. In 
my opinion a large part of that money ought to be raised by 
an income tax on the bountiful incomes of prosperous people 
rather than by a high tariff which takes it from the backs and 
appetites of people who, when doing their best, are doing none 
too well. In my opinion no wiser nor more just method of 
taxation can be devised than a graduated income tax. 

I am in favor of exempting all incomes that are less than 
$5,000 per year. If a man’s income exceeds the sum of $5,000 
per year, surely he should not be unwilling to contribute a small 
tax toward defraying the expense of the Government that pro- 
tects the property that assures him that income. 

It is claimed that an income tax is inquisitorial and that an 
effort to collect it will produce a generation of liars and falsi- 
fiers. I am not willing to believe this accusation against the 
American people. Because some people will make false returns 
of their taxables is no valid justification for the statement that 
the great majority of our citizens would become dishonest 
through the operation of an income-tax law any more than by 
the operation of any other form of taxation. 

At any rate, under the provisions of the proposed law no man 
whose income is below $5,000 per year would or could be 
tempted to falsify his statement of taxables. The total indi- 
vidual income of 85 per cent of the people of this country is 
less than $5,000 per year, and this great majority of our people 
could therefore, in no event, be tempted to falsify their tax 


lists. I am not willing now, nor will I ever be willing, to be- 


lieve that the majority of the rich and well-to-do of this coun- 
try would falsify their schedules for the purpose of evading an 
income tax. 82 

This great question will have to be met, and at a time not 
far distant. Public opinion has already crystallized to such an 
extent that even the sedate Senate of the United States, which 
numbers among its members many millionaires and others who 
represent the moneyed interests of this country, is beginning 
to feel the power of public sentiment upon this very vital 
question. : ’ 

The question of a tax upon incomes is by no means a new 
one. Some of our ablest statesmen favored the plan many 
years ago. In an address delivered in 1871, Senator John Sher- 
man, one of the ablest and most conservative statesmen of the 
last half century, in referring to a tax upon incomes, said: 


They have declared it to be invidious. Well, sir, all taxes are invidi- 
ous. ey say that it is inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never was,a 
tax in the world that was not inquisitorial, the least inquisitorial of 
all is the income tax. There never was so just a tax levied as the 
income tax. There is no operto that can urged against the in- 
come tax that I can not point to in every tax. Writers on political 
economy as well as our own sentiments of what is just and right teach 
us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his income. 

The following extract from a speech made by the late Sena- 
tor Morton, of Indiana, bears just as directly upon the question: 

State taxation in Indiana, and I undertake to say in every other 
State in the Union, has in it every inquisitorial feature that the in- 
come tax has. The income tax of all others is the most equitable 
bocauas it is the truest measure of the productive property of the 
country. 


In a speech made at Chicago after he had retired from the 
Presidency, General Harrison demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that he favored this kind of legislation, although he was not 
at the time speaking on the income-tax question. He said: 


We live in a time of great agitation, of a war of clashing thoughts 
and interests. There is a feeling that some men are handicapped; that 
the race is sold; that the old and much-vaunted equality of oppor- 
tunity and of right has been submerged. More bitter and threatenin, 
things are being said and written against accumulated property and 
corporate power than ever before. t is said that more and more 
small men, small stores, and small factories are being thrown upon 
the shore as financial drift; that the pursuit of cheapness has reached 
a stage where only enormous combinations of capital doing an enor- 
mous business are sure of returns. x 

The arer middle class of our people has never failed to respond 
to the fire alarm, though they have only small properties at risk, and 
these not immediately threatened. But there is danger -that they 
will lose their zeal as firemen if those in whose apartments the fire 
has been kindled do not pay their proportionate share of the cost of 
the fire department. : 

The plea of business privacy has been driven too hard. If for 
mere statistical 1 we may ask the head of the family whether 
there are any idiots in his household and enforce an answer by court 
process, we may surely for revenue purpose require a detailed list 
of his securities. The men who have wealth must not hide it from the 
tax gatherer and flaunt it on the street. Such things breed a great 
discontent. All other men are hurt. They bear a disproportionate 
burden. A strong soldier will carry the knapsack of a crippled com- 
rade, but he will not permit a robust shirk to add so much as his tin 
cup to the burden. 

1 want to emphasize, if I can, the thought that-the preservation of 
the principle of a proportionate contribution, according to the true 
value of what each man has, to the public expenditures is essential 
to the maintainance of our free institutions and peace and good order 
in our communities. 

The utterances of these three great statesmen, which I have 
just quoted, were prophetic; for while there is little hope of 
their fulfillment so long as the leaders of the party in power 
will continue to deal in subterfuges like the corporation-tax 
measure proposed by the President and the Senate, there is, 
however, no doubt in my mind that eventually the clamor of 
the great masses of the people who are now burdened with a 
high protective tariff will become so universal and so insistent 
that subterfuges will be of no avail, and there will be placed 
in power those who will enact a constitutional income-tax law. 

The income tax is needed to correct the inequalities of inter- 
nal-revenue taxes and the injustice in tariff rates. These lat- 
ter taxes, too, are more burdensome to the poor than to the 
rich, for men do not consume in proportion to wealth or income. 

I do not share in the fear pointed out by those opposed to 
an income tax, that such a law would not run the gauntlet of 
the Supreme Court because, at one time, a similar law was 
declared unconstitutional by that body, for the great legal 
minds of the country to-day agree that a constitutional income- 
tax law ean be written and enacted that will stand the test. 

Everybody who is familiar with past income-tax history, and 
especially with the facts in the test case before the United 
States Supreme Court some ten years ago when the income-tax 
law was declared unconstitutional, knows that the court was 
almost evenly divided, and that finally the decision was handed 
down with a majority of only one justice of the nine sitting. 
Furthermore, it is a well-known and established fact that both 
sides of the test case, the plaintiff as well as the defendant, 
really wanted a decision declaring the law unconstitutional; 


and had the Goyernment or its representatives vigorously and 
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earnestly contested the case, the decision might have been 
different. 

President Taft, whose legal ability is universally conceded 
and whose long judicial training entitles him to express sound 
legal doctrine, said, during the last campaign, that an income- 
tax law could and should be placed upon the statute books of 
which there would be no doubt of its constitutionality. 

Now, after the people have placed him in power his attitude 
toward an income-tax law is quite different. While a candi- 
date for President, he favored an income tax, and thereby ex- 
pressed the universal sentiments of the masses of the people, 
whereas now as President he advocates a subterfuge, a so-called 
“corporation tax,” a measure that is favored by the very rich, 
whom under its provisions will not be reached. y 

This corporation-tax scheme was devised by the President 
and the leaders of the party in power, and advanced for the 
sole purpose of delaying action on a real and just income tax. 
When closely analyzed, the proposed tax on the net incomes of 
certain corporations is seen to be not only ineffective but inop- 
erative as well, unquestionably only a scheme to pacify or 
deceive the public for the present and with the intent of ulti- 
mately killing all income-tax legislation. 

When I first glanced over the Taft-Aldrich programme for a 
corporation tax, I was inclined to believe that it might serve a 
good purpose, but a more deliberate inspection of the idea 
proves its absolute worthlessness and ineffectiveness. The whole 
proposition is a sham. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) 8 an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. Speaker: The present special session of Congress was 
called to revise the tariff. To that duty we are bound by our 
platform pledge, by the addresses of President Taft, then our 
candidate, and by our own written and spoken words in every 
congressional district represented here by a Republican. 

During the campaign we asserted as distinctly as we asserted 
that tariff revision would be downward, honest, and genuine, 
that the new customs duties would produce revenues sufficient 
to provide the proportion of our income which has always come 
from such duties under Republican tariff laws. So far as our 
party is concerned, we promised no new form of taxation, nor 
did we urge as a reason for continuing us in power that we 
would levy any new tax. 

If any voted our ticket favoring new forms of taxation such 
as are being urged here, they voted for our candidates in spite of 
the well-known policy of the Republican party te defray the ex- 
penses of our Government from the revenues incident to a pro- 
tective tariff and from internal-revenue taxes levied on luxuries 
and articles requiring regulation in their use. No such voter 
will be misled if we now pass a tariff bill framed along pro- 
tective lines to produce both protection and revenue, but con- 
taining no new form of taxation whatever. 

It is proposed to enact a new and additional tax of a char- 
acter utterly foreign to Republican platforms and precedents 
in times of peace. 

Adherence to and reiterations of certain political principles 
over a long term of years have brought to our party the honest, 
earnest, and loyal millions of voters who have so continuously 
given us supremacy. Some believe in all of our principles, some 
in part. To each voter who supports us because of belief in even 
one of our party principles we owe a duty not to depart from 
that principle; to do so breaks faith with him, and a party can 
no more rightfully break faith than an individual can. And 
yet it is proposed that our party shall break faith with these 
millions of voters who believe in our oft-asserted principles 
of taxation and have voted with us because of them. 

Personally I believe in keeping faith, in preserving our party 
honor untarnished, and in sticking to old friends. Before we 
reverse our party position in so important a question as methods 
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of taxation, we must obtain a mandate from the people. We 
have never deceived them. Our party pledges have been kept 
and, making definite promises and asserting definite principles, 
we have usually retained the popular confidence. 

Our opponents have tried the experiment of breaking faith. 
Put into power in 1892 as the result of a campaign for free 
trade, they disappointed the country in performance and have 
not since been trusted with power. We ought rather to profit 
by their sad example than to follow it. Our duty in this special 
session is plain and imperative. It is to pass a tariff bill and 
adjourn. We shall be back in December, and if our bill shall 
not then be producing sufficient revenues it will then be time 
enough to consider what additional revenues we need and how 
to provide them. If our bill is successful and business revives, 
we shall need no further legislation. We confidently expect 
that it will be. 

With the greatest respect for the opinions, party loyalty, and 
patriotism of my fellow-Republicans who are urging the cor- 
poration tax, I desire to call attention to a few of its more ap- 
parent defects. 

It is unduly burdensome. To meet a conjectural deficiency, 
which if it exists can be but temporary, with an elaborate sys- 
tem of taxation of a permanent character imposes on the busi- 
ness of the country not only the new and unnecessary tax, but 
the unnecessary expense of installation and of operation. This 
is neither statesmanship nor business. 

It will not produce revenue when needed. If there is any de- 
ficiency in the current revenues, it will be in the next few 
months. Not a single dollar can be collected under the terms 
of this provision until June, 1910. 

It will not give corporation publicity, though it promises it. 
By the terms of section 6 no information concerning a corpora- 
tion can be made public except by express direction of the 
President of the United States. The lodging of this terrific 
power in any office is gravely unwise. 

It unjustly discriminates. The small stockholder in the large 
corporation pays his share of the tax; the large bondholder does 
not. The few large industrial corporations can shift their share 
of the tax onto the consumer, while the ordinary corporations 
must pay theirs from the profits due their own stockholders. 
The thousands of insurance companies and associations must 
pay the full 2 per cent tax on every dollar of receipts, less losses 
and the comparatively small salaries paid to the few officers, 
while the large industrial corporations pay only on that portion 
of the income remaining after the deduction of all operating 
cost, including labor. The holder of every insurance policy is 
affected, but not the holder of every bond, nor the preferred 
stockholder. Holding corporations, the facile instruments of 
monopoly, we are now told, shall pay nothing. 

In our State it is double taxation. That the right to do busi- 
ness as a corporation is a property right which can be taxed 
by the State admits of no doubt. Our State has imposed this 
tax both as an organization tax and as an annual tax 
on dividends. We have also enacted statutes tending yearly 
toward the better regulation of corporations. Nevertheless 
corporations organized in States having no annual tax pay 
no more than our already state-taxed corporations. 

Its constitutionality is doubtful. The distinction between 
the doctrines of the Spreckels case and that of Pollock v. Far- 
mers’ Loan and Trust Company is so finely drawn as to leave 
a tax of this character always in doubt until its constitution- 
ality has been passed upon by the Supreme Court. 

It is un-Republican and un-American. So far in the history 
of our party and of our Nation our National Government has 
not levied taxes in times of peace based on class distinctions, 
express or implied. > 

Each citizen has participated in the support of the Govern- 
ment as he has used articles paying a duty or tax. This sys- 
tem we have consistently maintained, and generally with pop- 
ular approval, during our entire existence as a party. Our 
opponents have supported class taxation and have remained 
usually unsuccessful. It is idle to assert or assume that. the 
people have trusted us blindly. On the contrary, we have been 
continued in power because of the confidence of the people in 
our policies and their lack of confidence in those of the Demo- 
cratic party. Why, then, should we follow the sweeping and 
emphatic indorsement of our policies of November last by the 
enactment into law of a provision denounced by us then, re- 
pudiated by the people then, and indorsed only in the platform 
of the defeated party? 

We are Republicans. Our aim has been to be just to both 
capital and labor, realizing that the mechanic or laborer of 
to-day may become, as thousands have, the employer and capi- 
talist of to-morrow. We have striven, and striven successfully, 
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to maintain conditions under which labor receives more of its 
own rewards than in any other country. As a party we have 
discouraged everything looking toward class distinctions. Our 
belief is in equality before the law for all. We are not haters 
of wealth honestly obtained nor envious detractors of success. 
Quick to redress wrongs by needed legislation, and by its en- 
forcement there has never been, until now, in any of our sug- 
gested policies the snarl of the lawless mob, the sneer of the 
envious, nor the whine of the unsuccessful. Our party is not 
a cave of Adullam. Its motto is progress, its methods lawful 
and orderly, its unswerving aim the best for the most of our 
people, its guide the Constitution as drawn by our fathers. 
Says Justice Field in the Income Tax case: 

Here I close my opinion. I could not say less in view of 
questions of such gra Cy that go down to the very foundation 
of the Government. If the provisions of the Constitution can 
be set aside by an act of Congress, where is the course of usurpa- 
tion to end? The present assault upon capital is but the begin- 
ning. It will be but the stepping-stone to others, larger and 
more sweeping, till our political contests will become a war of 
the poor against the rich, a war constantly growing in intensity 
and bitterness. “If the court sanctions the power of discrimin- 
ating taxation and nullifies the uniformity mandate of the Con- 
stitution,” as said by one who has been all his life a student 
of our institutions, “it will mark the hour when the sure 
decadence of our present Government will commence.” 

Do we as Republicans intend to enact such a tax at a special 
session of the Congress called for another purpose, without 
consideration by any committee of the House, with no oppor- 
tunity for either discussion or amendment, as a mere inci- 
dent to a tariff bill? If so, the sound judgment, the far-seeing 
statesmanship, the patriotic discrimination, the constructive 
ability which distinguish us as a party fail us now, as from a 
safe and approved course we steer into new seas marked only 
by the wrecks of other popular governments. Let us hope that 
before it is too late, before not only our party but our Nation 
takes this alarming step, sober judgment will prevail, sound 
reason assert itself, and this dangerous experiment be left 
untried. 


Tariffi—The Salt Industry. 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Permit me to say a few words in behalf of the 
salt interest of my district. Salt was discovered more than 
two hundred years ago on the shores of Onondaga Lake, and 
for more than one hundred years the people have been engaged 
in manufacturing it for use and for sale. It was the first large 
industry of Syracuse, Salina, now the first ward of our city, 
derived its name from this mineral. It was the cause of an in- 
dustrial city being started at that place. It was the salt busi- 
ness that caused Syracuse to prosper in its early days, and at 
present more than 300 people are employed in it, and a consid- 
erable amount of money is invested in the plants required in 
manufacturing and preparing salt for market. Formerly that 
business was very prosperous. I distinctly recollect when sey- 
eral hundred salt blocks in Syracuse and in the towns of Geddes 
and Salina, surrounding the upper end of Onondaga Lake, were 
going full blast in the manufacture of fine salt. An o 
salt block then was worth about $10,000, the price of an aver- 
age farm, and it produced as much net profit as the average 
farm. ° 

At first, when the country was new and wood was abundant 
and cheap, it was used for fuel; and later on, when the forests 
were stripped and wood could not be obtained, coal was used. 
During that time the Syracuse district produced nearly all of 
the coarse or solar salt consumed in the country and a very 
large proportion of the fine salt, which was produced by the 
boiling process. More than 500,000,000 pounds were produced 
annually; now only about 140,000,000 pounds. When salt de- 
posits were discovered in western New York, in Michigan, and 
many other parts of the country, where, in some instances, it 


was quarried, in others the brine was stronger, and in other 
places fuel was cheaper, the Syracuse manufacturers lost a very 
large part of their markets and business. 

The fine-salt business was the first to suffer, because fuel 
became too expensive; and one after another, year after year, 
use of the blocks was discontinued, and they were permitted 
to decay. Now there is not a salt block left, not one. They 
were driven out of business largely by competition and to some 
extent by tariff legislation. Since the boiling of salt ceased 
and the buildings rotted down and the kettles were broken up 
for old iron, the business of making salt by evaporation has 
continued. But it has been languishing and losing ground 
from year to year, and it is now anything but prosperous. 
However, the salt yards were there and the salt covers and 
other appliances, and many of the owners continued to run 
them, and by the greatest economy and thrift they have been 
able to make a little income on their investment. 

Under the Dingley law the duty on salt in packages is 12 
cents per hundred pounds, in bulk 8 cents per hundred pounds. 
The same duties were continued in the Payne bill as it passed 
the House. But the Senate, by an amendment, reduced the 
duty on both kinds 2 cents per hundred pounds. If the Senate 
amendment finally becomes a law, the result will be that the 
Onondaga salt manufacturers will be driven out of business 
and compelled to let their salt sheds and other appliances run 
down, because now they are only just able to live. They are 
hoping for better times, looking for prosperity in the country. 
They hope that with the present law continued they will be 
able to do a little better in the future. Their money is invested 
in those plants, which would be useless for any other purpose, 
and they are striving to get a little return out of it. But if 
this amendment be enacted into law, it will be the last straw 
to break their backs, and the salt interests of Onondaga and 
Syracuse will be of historical interest only. 

I made this statement to a gentleman on the Ways and Means 
Committee. He did not deny the fact that the business there is 
not very profitable, but he said that it might be as well to dis- 
continue the business. As a purely economic proposition and 
from a free-trade standpoint that may probably be true. But 
that argument will not appeal to those whose money is invested 
in the business and who will be pauperized by its discontinu- 
ance. There is practically no demand for a reduction of this 
duty. Consumers are not asking for it. Salt is very abundant 
in this country and very cheap. When Mr. W. G. Cady was 
making a statement before the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mr. Forpnex made the suggestion that salt was cheap enough; 
that you could buy 300 pounds for a dollar. I suggest that you 
can buy 500 pounds for a dollar. Again, there is no trust or 
combination which attempts to corner the salt market and raise 
the price. It is produced in many parts of the country and is a 
very heavy commodity for its value. Therefore the freight 
rates are a controlling element, and every salt district is con- 
fined for its market to the territory closest to it; and the prices 
at which salt is sold throughout the country clearly demon- 
strate there is no combination between the manufacturers to 
raise the price on the consumer. 

Syracuse is one of the most easterly of the salt-producing 
localities, and while it ships some salt to the West, even as far 
as Chicago, for certain purposes, its principal market is in the 
large cities along the northern Atlantic coast. In those places 
it comes into immediate and direct competition with the salt 
imported from Turks Island, in the West Indies, Italy, Spain, 
and other places. 

There are in Onondaga about 20 different salt manufacturers, 
employing upward of 300 men. The solar salt yards contain 
about 34,000 salt covers or sheds. The capital invested is about 
$1,500,000. The annual average output is about 70,000 net tons, 
or 2,500,000 bushels of 56 pounds. The salt when manufactured 
is in grains from the size of rice kernels to the size of walnuts, 
and is used principally in packing meats, curing hams, making 
ice cream, dissolving snow, fertilizing, and other purposes. 

The cost of producing and marketing the Syracuse salt (with- 
out freight) is from $2.80 to $2.90 per net ton. Of this, $1.55 
per ton is paid for labor. Less than one-fourth of the Syracuse 
salt is shipped by canal, the remainder by railroad. Canal 
freight rates to New York are from $1.10 to $1.20 per net ton, 
whereas railroad rates are $2 per net ton to New York City, 
$2.40 to Baltimore and Philadelphia, and $2.60 to Boston, with 
the probability of an increase in those rates. 

Therefore a ton of Syracuse salt delivered in New York City 
costs the producer from $4.80 to $4.90 by rail and from $3.90 to 
$4 by canal, and 40 cents more in Philadelphia by rafl and 60 
cents more in Boston—all shipments to Boston and vicinity be- 
ing by rail—and at all these seaport points it comes in direct 
competition with imported salt, 
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Turks Island salt costs the importer $1.21 per net ton, and 
freight to New York and other charges amount to about $1.48 
per net ton, making the cost laid down in New York or other 
seaports about $2.75 per net ton. The duty is $1.60 (8 cents 
per handred pounds), making the total cost to the importer 
about $4.35, against the cost to the Syracuse manufacturer of 
from $4.80 to $5.40 per net ton. 

Mediterranean salt can be delivered in New York for $2.50 a 
ton without duty. With the duty reduced even 2 cents per 
hundred pounds the Syracuse manufacturer would be foreclosed 
from the seaport towns of the Atlantic coast. Then canal rates 
westward are only about one-half of the eastbound rates, be- 
cause most of the heavy freights are bound for New York. 
Therefore, with a material reduction in the duty, enabling for- 
eign salt to be dumped into New York for less than the present 
cost, it could be shipped by canal toward the West for a con- 
siderable distance and drive the Syracuse manufacturer out of 
some of his inland markets. That would affect the business of 
western New York, Michigan, and other manufacturers, because 
the Syratuse manufacturer when driven out of his eastern 
market would, as a matter of self-preservation, strive to find a 
market elsewhere, and would be compelled to compete with 
other salt manufacturers in the West. 

The Syracuse manufacturer pays $1.624 per day for labor 
and furnishes a house free, which amounts to about $1.75 a 
day, while the West Indies and Mediterranean labor costs only 
about 30 cents a day. In the manufacture of salt by evapora- 
tion in our uncertain climate houses of the laborers must be 
tlose to the sheds so that the employees may be ready at all 
limes, nights and Sundays, to run the covers over the vats to 
prevent the rain from diluting the brine. 

Syracuse manufacturers can not afford to keep their salt in 
the hope of a higher market, for the reason that it is too bulky 
a commodity for the value. One thousand bushels, of the value 
of about $90, occupies about 800 cubic feet, and therefore the 
cost of storage would eat up any profit which could result from 
an increase in the market value. 

There were imported into New York City last year about 
15,000 tons of salt from Turks Island, and for Several years 
back about 220,000,000 pounds annually have been imported 
into this country. Therefore it is obvious that the present du- 
ties are not prohibitive, as it is also obvious that they have not 
raised the price of salt to the consumer to a point which justifies 
any complaint. Large quantities of salt have been imported 
into New York City from Mediterranean ports and from Eng- 
land. I admit that the ratio of imports to production in this 
country is small, but it is largely for the reason that on account 
of freight charges the sale of imported salt is confined princi- 
pally to the seaboard towns, except, perhaps, that some special 
brands of English salt are shipped to the interior. Freight 
rates would make it impossible to distribute foreign salt very 
generally throughout this country, even with the reduction of 
2 cents per hundred pounds provided in the Senate amendment; 
but with that reduction importers of foreign salt would be en- 
abled to appropriate and monopolize the markets of seaport 
cities along the Atlantic coast and wherever the salt could be 
delivered without breaking packages. That would drive the 
salt which now finds a market in those seaport cities to find a 
market elsewhere, and the Syracuse district would perhaps suf- 
fer more than any other by such legislation and the competition 
which would follow. Salt which is imported and used in curing 
fish is admitted free of duty, and salt which is imported and 
used in curing meats is rebated, so that it can not be claimed 
that our fish and meat merchants who are seeking foreign mar- 
kets for their products are handicapped by paying a duty on 
salt required for the preservation of their goods. 

During the past few years the salt manufacturers of the 
Syracuse district have had a very hard time, making almost no 
profit, for they have sold their salt for about $2.955 per ton, less 
‘freight charges. That is due to sharp competition, and indi- 
cates very clearly that there is no trust or monopoly in the 
salt business. During the existence of the Wilson tariff bill 
the people who attempted to manufacture and sell salt did so 
at a loss. Many of the salt yards ceased operations, and the 
salt covers were torn down or permitted to decay, and were it 
not for the repeal of that law and the enactment of the present 
law there would not now be a salt cover in Onondaga County. 

I am awaye that the argument is very favorably made by 
exponents of high protection that if the import duty is re- 
moved or reduced the consumer will get none of the benefit; 
that the money which would otherwise be paid as tariff will be 
divided up between the importers, jobbers, and retailers, and 
the price will not be reduced to the ultimate consumer. If 
that argument applies in any case, it applies in this. The 
average actual consumption of salt is about 13 pounds per 


capita. On this the duty at 8 cents per 100 pounds would be 
a little more than 1 cent. If reduced to 6 cents per 100 pounds, 
the duty would be about three-fourths of 1 cent. Therefore 
one-fourth of 1 cent is all that could be saved per capita in the 
course of a year by this proposition to reduce the duty, and I 
would submit that the poor consumer would get no part of that. 

Syracuse salt is used very largely in the manufacture of ice 
cream and by trolley companies in the movement of their cars. 
Ice cream would not be reduced in price on account of this 
reduction of the tariff on salt, nor would railroad fares; nor 
would the public generally get any benefit out of it. And in 
fact neither railroad companies nor ice cream manufacturers, 
nor any other class of people who are using this grade of salt, 
are making any complaint because it is too high or demanding 
any reduction of the import duty. 

Why should an attempt be made to paralyze this industry 
which is struggling hard for existence and practicing the strict- 
est economy and conservatism in order to continue in business? 
The ultimate consumer is not demanding it, for salt is so abun- 
dant and cheap that no complaint is justified. Those people who 
think the duty should be reduced or removed from trust-made 
goods are not demanding it, for it is not claimed that the salt 
manufacturers of this country are in a trust or combination to 
corner the market and raise the price of their product. Advo- 
cates of free raw materials are not demanding it, for salt as it 
goes into the market is a finished article. If all our protected 
interests were as fairly disposed toward their employees and 
the public as are the salt manufacturers, and willing to receive 
as small compensation for their own services and as reasonable 
profits on their investments, there would be no demand for a 
revision of the Dingley schedules. And it is not the intention of 
the people who have been clamoring for this revision to destroy 
or curtail any legitimate industry, especially one which is pro- 
ducing a necessary article at a reasonable price and satisfied 
with very small profits. This applies to the salt manufacturers. 
They have provoked no opposition, for they have not become rich 
at the expense of their fellows. They are modest and unassum- 
ing, willing to pay good wages and make small returns on their 
business investment, and should not be disturbed to no purpose. 


The Tariff—Corporation Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GREENE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to register’ my opposition to the cor- 
poration tax included in a Senate amendment to H. R. 1438. 

It seems to me decidedly unwise to inject this particular fea- 
ture of legislation into a bill prepared for the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue to meet the expenditures of the Government and to 
protect the manufacturer and laborer against the unjust compe- 
tition from the lower cost of production and the lower wages 
paid laborers employed by our competitors abroad. The au- 
thors of the bill and those who oppose this Senate amendment 
bélieve that with the promise of renewed activity in the busi- 
ness world, this new and untried method of taxation is un- 
called for and unnecessary. Under the laws of the State of 
Massachusetts, which I represent in part, a great number of 
corporations have been organized by the uniting-.of the earn- 
ings and savings of the thrifty people of that State, and under 
careful management and good business judgment they have en- 
larged the possibilities of development of manufacturing in- 
dustries very much beyond what would have been possible un- 
der private and individual endeavors. 

In the State of Massachusetts corporations are supervised, 
and they are compelled to make full and accurate returns of 
the business they transact, and they are taxed by the State, 
but are not called upon to bear any greater burden than any 
individual competing in the same market for the sale of the 
products of labor. 

The proposition of a corporation tax under the Senate amend- 
ment places a burden upon those whose combined efforts under 
safe management conduct a business enterprise from which 
the individual competitor is entirely relieved. This, it appears 
to me, is unjust and unequal taxation. 
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In Massachusetts corporations are frequently formed by in- 
dividual owners in order that in case of the decease of indi- 
vidual members of a firm long established it may not be neces- 
sary to close up the business to make equitable and ready 
settlement with surviving relatives. The assessment of an 
especial corporate tax in such cases is unjust. 

There are also in Massachusetts and Rhode Island and else- 
where manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies incorporated, 
which charge an established rate for insurance of first-class 
manufacturing plants, this rate being intended to fully cover 
all possible losses, in order that there may be ample funds in 
hand to provide for the payment of losses that may occur by fire. 

They then proceed to require of each industrial plant that is 
insured that they shall provide every possible improvement in 
methods for extinguishing fire. 

In consequence losses are very small and the dividends or 
profits returned to the insured are large, amounting frequently 
to 95 per cent of the amount of premium paid. A corporation 
tax covering cases of this nature would be manifestly unjust 
and improper. 

One of these manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies is 
located in the city of Fall River, Mass., where I reside, and is 
known as the Fall River Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Company.” The treasurer of the company makes the following 
statement to me: 


We have no capital stock, and we furnish insurance on manufacturing 


roperty at cost. 
£ Dolicles are written for a year. A pron pgeacw emi is sharpo at the 
— aint of the year, and at the close of the year a cash dividend is 
returned. 

This dividend is the total Income of the company less the annual 


expenses for the year. ths 1 th 
com or the year ending 
pis. $5.44. 


e amount of dividend Be) b 
December 31, 1908, was $560,016.81, on receipts of $610,4 


Certainly such organizations should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of the corporation tax. 

If all life insurance companies are not exempted from the 
burden attending this tax by provisions already proposed in 
the amendments to the bill, I think they certainly should be 
exempted. 

The ordinary mutual insurance companies whose business 
Is confined to the insurance of dwelling houses, furniture, and 
farm property, and who return in dividends a large percentage 
of premiums collected, should not be subjected to the burden 
of the proposed corporation tax. It has been suggested that 
the rate of taxation will be modified and reduced by agree- 
ment of conferees, If this change of rate should be effected, 
it would not meet the objections which I believe it my duty to 
urge against the adoption of the corporation-tax amendment. 

I believe it to be wrong in principle; unwise and unequal, if 
put into practice. 

If the rate is reduced, the burden would thereby be lightened. 
If, however, the principle is adopted, the rate of taxation might 
be increased to meet extravagance of administration or other 
errors liable to arise in the future. Should depression in busi- 
ness arise in the future and necessity for greater economy in 
corporation management become necessary, the burden would be 
more likely to fall upon the wage-earners rather than upon the 
stockholders. 

I have endeavored to discover, if possible, some feature of the 
proposed Senate amendment to the tariff bill involving the 
assessments of a tax upon the net earnings of corporations to 
which I could subscribe my approval, but I find it impossible 
to do so. 

If an opportunity is afforded the Members of the House to 
yote upon this separate item, I shall cast my vote against the 
proposed Senate amendment or any proposition which provides 
for a favorable recognition of the principle of a direct tax upon 
the earnings of corporations. 

I append herewith two letters which express the sentiments 
of Mr. Leontine Lincoln, representing the incorporated firm of 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., and also of the Fall River Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which represents a very large majority 
of more than 100 cotton mills in the city of Fall River, Mass., 
regarding the inadvisability of incorporating into the tariff law 
the corporation-tax amendment proposed by the Senate to 
H. R. 1438. 

These expressions of dissent represent the general sentiment 
of opposition existing, as I firmly believe, to the adoption of the 
amendment in any form; and I am receiving further protests 
by every mail arriving from the district I have the honor to 
represent, emphasizing strongly opposition to any amendment 
providing for the corporate tax: 

FALL River, Mass., July 10, 1909. 


The Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, composed of the 
managers of 1 engaged in the manufacture of cottons, de- 
sires to record its protest against the federal taxation of corporations. 
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The bers o 8 are intrusted with the 
interests of stockholders in various corporations. In 35 corporations, 
with a capital stock of $26, „000, there are over 10,000 stockholders, 
the average hol ot stockholder being about 24 shares. It is, 
therefore, clear that a saree number of small property owners have 
invested their savi in these industrial corporations. Many stock- 
holders are largely ndent upon their dividends. rotest is 
made in behalf of ders. The federal taxation of industrial 
corporations is objectionable for many reasons, of which some follow: 


“The property of stockholders in corporations is already subject to 
various forms of taxation. Real estate and erage aces! Cog locally taxed, 
a franchise tax covering pro not locally taxable is gathered by 


the State, a personal propery is levied upon stockholders not 
residents the domicile of the corporation, and there are inheritance 
taxes in many States. Federal taxation, in addition to the above, 


would create a serious im t of the value of properties held and 
luxe.“ 


tion will 
ederal tax 


the same street, one of them a corporation, the other an individual. 
The forms of business, the sources oF t 


corporate enterprises. ustification for a 
or privilege z to the person taxed. 
corporations enjoy no peculiar benefit or 
ferred by the State under restrictions which do not apply to individual 
enterprise; and the State alone should have the power to demand 
5 such benefit or privileges. 

No form of tax on corporations can be properly computed. Such a 
tax would be provocative of complaint and litigation. In all forms of 
legislation which impose burdens peculiar to certain classes or indi- 
viduals, and which are, therefore, considered by the persons affected to 
be unjust, there is a tendency to lower the morals in the community by 
inducement to evasion. 

In many cases, conservative corporations have capitalized their t 
earnings in order to insure a regular dividend rate to stockholders in 
unprosperous seasons. The apparent earnings are increased by such 
capitalization. Other corporations have divided their profits as fast as 
earned. The latter corporations would escape a certain amount of tax 
which the former would be subject to. 

The difficulties of a fair apportionment of a tax upon gross earnings 
are manifest. The gross earnings of many corporations afford no fair 
measure of the value of the property. 

The difficulties with regard to the taxation of net earnings are al 
obvious. The amount of net earnings mgs f honestl vary with the 
method of computation. Net earnings may also be varied dishonestly by 
various forms of computation, sequestration, and concealment; and a 
tax upon net earnings would, therefore, be a premium upon dishonesty, 
as well as a tax upon energetic and progressive management, while the 
slothful and indifferent would be rewarded for their lack of earning 
power. tax upon earnings is not a tax upon accumulated wealth, but 
a penalty upon the production of wealth, and tends to discourage in- 
1 and economy of production, which are sources of national 
wea 

Federal supervision of corporation accounts would be an unju - 
den and would serye no good purpose. Jast bur 
should be conducted honestiy and conseryatively in the interest of 
stockholders.. The 


is usually some benefit 
Industrial or mercantile 
rivileges; they are con- 


ticular ente 
supervisor, permitted to determine the net earnings of corporations, 


would be responsible for valuations, and this, in many instances, m 
financially embarrass corporations which otherwise might be 3 
and conservatively managed. tizens of the United States believe that 
they are guaranteed the right to conduct their legitimate business en- 
terprises without federal supervision. Such supervision would be pa- 
ternalism carried to an extreme. Corporate management is simply a co- 
o tive form of individual enterprise, and an attempt of the Federal 
overnment to dictate the conduct of such business is manifestly 
objectionable. = 0 
For the above and many other reasons, we respectfully protest agains 
any form of federal taxation of industrial or mercantile EDOTA LLA, . 
FALL RIVER COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By GEORGE H. HILLS, President. 
W. FRANK SHOVE, Vice-President. 
JAMES E. OSBORN, 
CHARLES M. SHOVE, 
WILLIAM N. MCLANE, 
Erecutire Committee. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & Co., 
Fall River, Mass., June 22, 1900. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. GREENE, 

Member of Congress. 


My Dran Mn. GREENS: The proposal to sir arg with the pending 
tariff bill a provision to tax the earnings of the corporations of the 
country seems to me so unnecessary and unjust that I can not refrain 
from calling your attention to its objectionable features, especially as 
applied to corporations. of our own city. 

You are familiar with the fact that the corporations of Massach 
setts are already heavily taxed. 


— 


u- 
In the case of manufacturing corpora- 
ery and real estate and t the 


tións, the cities and towns tax the machin 
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price 
are 
not 
thousands of 
Fall 


State taxes the difference between this valuation and the mung 
ith — gn 


of thi 
setting estates in case of death of a partner, and many old partner- 
ships have been changed for this reason alone. The injustice of the 
corporation tax is right here: If a concern is incorporated, it must 
pay a tax on its earnings after paying its city, town, county, and state 
tax, and its competitors doing business as individuals or as partnerships 
escape the national tax and the disadvantage of ing all their 
business affairs; and the en og tax seems to me very unjust to the 
many small corporations which the laws of our Common have 
encouraged and fostered. 

Of the two Populistic measures proposed by the income 
tax or the corporation tax, the former seems to me preferable as it 
falls on all alike, whether their investments are in corporations or 
partnerships. It seems to me, Republican and protectionist though I 
am, that it would be better rather than to adopt either of these pro- 
posed taxes, which, it seems to me, are only justifiable in time of war, 
to reduce duties to the extent that will furnish the Government with 
the necessary income to meet its tremendous expenses; and there are a 
great many Republican voters in New England who are old fashioned 
enough to feel that the administration can solve a large part of the 
present financial difficulty by a strenuous effort to reduce our enormous 
national expenditures. 

It 18 cortainiy very discouraging, just as the business interests of the 
country are recovering from the most serious and rotracted financial 
depression in our 3 that we should be threatened with such an 
inequitable measure as the proposed corporation tax. 

Sincerely, yours, 


our 


LEONTINE LINCOLN. 


The Tariff—Corporation Tax—Income Tax. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN W. HIGGINS, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 


IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HIGGINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Being impressed with certain inequitable fea- 
tures of the corporation tax, and believing that insufficient time 
is allowed for its consideration, and not being satisfied of the 
necessity of any special form of taxation at this time, I want 
to make a few observations, discharging thereby my duty to 
my constituents as I see it, intending as I do, provided I have 
the opportunity, to vote against this amendment. An unusual 
situation confronts this House. A measure of far-reaching im- 
portance is brought to its consideration in the closing days of 
an extra session of Congress called to revise the tariff. <A 
proposition that never has been before presented to the Con- 
gress or the people for their consideration is now being urged 
as a matter of financial necessity, and deserves aside from 
its revenue features most careful consideration. The financial 
necessity exists on account of our present deficit and the an- 
ticipated failure of the tariff bill now in process of enactment 
to yield sufficient revenue. 

I shall not undertake any constitutional exposition of the 
question whether the Federal Government has a right as an 
excise matter to tax the net earnings of all corporations. Suf- 
fice for me that the Supreme Court have already decided that 
question and have held that Congress had such a right, and I 
do not propose to attempt an analysis of the fine distinctions 
drawn by that court in some of its tax decisions when this 
question was involved. I do say that if Congress has not the 
right within the Constitution to tax the net revenue of corpora- 
tions it ought to have, as it ought to have the right to tax every 
cent of property within its borders, that in times of war or 
other great crises all the resources of the country can be used 
as the necessities exist. I would not restrict by any amendment 
of our organic law the power of the Federal Government to tax 
anything and everything at a time of most extraordinary de- 
mand, and I would deplore the legal necessity of any judicial 
construction which would prevent the National Government 
from the fullest exercise of its taxing power. 

It was for this reason that I voted to submit the income- 
tax amendment of the Constitution to the States for ratifica- 
tion, the Supreme Court having declared that without appor- 
tionment according to population such a tax is unconstitutional. 
No one is wise enough to accurately foretell when the neces- 


sity may arise for an income tax. No one can foretell when 
all the great resources of this country may be needed for pur- 
poses of the national defense; and I do not want to restrict 
in any way the federal taxing power, which, however, seems 
to me ought not to be exercised to anything approaching its 
fullest extent except in times of great emergency. I regard an 
income tax as an extreme measure, only to be used on extraor- 
dinary occasions; but it seems to me not to admit of argument, 
in view of the decision of the Supreme Court that in order to 
have the right to lay such a tax the Constitution must be 
amended, unless the legislative branch of the Government is 
ready to ignore and defy a coordinate branch. No more trouble- 
some public question than that of taxation exists, nor one 
about which there are more divergent views, or in which greater 
inequities or injustice can grasp. Equality of representation 
and equality of taxation must go hand in hand in the progress 
of our Nation and in the development and extension of our 
fiscal system. Within the past twenty years our national ex- 
penditures have increased from $6 to $11 per capita. 

I believe that the wealth of the country has increased in a 
greater proportion, but even with this large increase in ex- 
penditures we are not able to meet the demands now for in- 
creased appropriations. Every year or two another channel is 
found for the diversion of the public funds. Worthy projects, 
many of them important in their bearing toward the conserva- 
tion of our national resources and the fullest use of those re- 
sources, are urged upon us; but even a great nation may strain 
its credit and too greatly tax its resources in an attempt to do 
all things now, when some may be well left to the consideration 
of the generations to come. 

In the past our revenues have been secured in the main from 
indirect taxation, and the average man has not felt the burden, 
nor is he conscious of the tax that is put upon him, nor will he 
be until such time as he realizes that he is paying a part of the 
money that is annually appropriated to maintain the Federal 
Government. It will be difficult for the National Government 
to now devise a different method of raising revenue, or an addi- 
tional method of raising revenue, that will not in some degree 
trespass upon the sources of revenue now depended upon by 
some of the 46 States of the Union, and in some instances 
double and, perhaps, treble taxation result. The necessity of 
securing more revenue has long since been brought home to the 
States and municipalities, and it has been necessary for them 
to devise many ways to secure the funds to carry on their gov- 
ernmental functions. In passing, let me say that it is my own 
conviction that too much time is devoted to trying to get more 
money to spend, and too little time as to whether present expendi- 
tures are wise or needed. A great business organization of any 
kind, finding that its income was less than its expenditures, 
while devoting itself to securing and increasing its income, 
would use all its energies to cut down unnecessary expenses and 
most carefully scrutinize every expenditure, and make none, ex- 
cept after the fullest demonstration of its necessity. After all, 
this country, in most of its functions, is only a great business 
organization, and the rules of successful business administra- 
tion apply equally to it. At present there is no uniformity in 
our tax laws. There are as many different systems as there are 
different States. In Connecticut, for some years there has been 
no direct state tax. 

In that State during the last fiscal year closing September 
30, 1908, our total revenue from all sources amounted to about 
$3,925,492.98, and of that about $2,730,000 was raised from 
various taxes on corporations and $278,370.76 from the col- 
lateral and direct inheritance tax, which we have had in Con- 
necticut since 1889. Steam, street railway, insurance, trust 
companies, and savings societies now are closely scrutinized 
and supervised by different commissioners and these corpora- 
tions are required to make annual reports of great detail. All 
corporations, even the mercantile and manufacturing, in Con- 
necticut, whether organized under the general law or by special 
act of the legislature, are required to make annual reports to 
the State. 

The reasons urged for a tax upon the net earnings of corpo- 
rations are twofold—one, to furnish additional revenue; two, 
to compel through the federal taxing power all corporations to 
make returns to the Federal Government, which may be used to 
aid the Federal Government in more closely supervising and 
directing their operations. I submit that no accurate estimate 
can be made of the revenue to be secured from the new tariff 
bill. The present deficit is about $60,000,000. Congress meets 
in regular session December next. By that time some more 
certain calculation of the revenue to be secured from the tariff 
bill could be made, based upon actual operation, than can pos- 
sibly be made now. If the necessity for additional revenue 
is so great and the certainty can be demonstrated that there 
will be a continuing deficit in our revenue while this bill is 
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in force, then I suggest that there need be no departure from 
well-tried revenue-producing measures and we can enact a 
stamp tax. We now have the necessary machinery to collect 
this tax. It is a tax upon actual transactions and is not an 
unreasonable burden upon business, nor does it entail any 
marked change in commercial transactions or organizations. 

Within recent years, and perhaps more or less from their first 
institution, corporations have been regarded in some «quarters 
as instruments of oppression. By a jugglery of the imagination, 
an appeal to envy and prejudice, and the assertion that a corpo- 
ration has no soul, an indisputable proposition, it has been as- 
sumed that one of the principal reasons for their existence is 
the desire to outrage justice and perpetuate wrong. No one 
will go further than I in bringing all corporations to an honest 
administration of their affairs that people generally may cease 
to view them with suspicion and that their administration 
generally may be in conformity to honest dealing, not only in 
their relation to the public, but also to their stockholders. The 
passage of the railroad rate, the pure food, and meat inspection 
laws, all of which I voted for and do heartily approve, are 
striking instances where federal control can be effectively 
utilized. Such contemptible operations which seem to be con- 
fessed by the participants, which have been recently disclosed 
in the New York custom-house, where the Government was de- 
frauded of revenue through a system of false weights, deserves 
the greatest condemnation and the severest punishment upon 
conviction which the law can mete out. The attempt on the 
part of certain public service and other corporations to monop- 
olize natural resources and by the very strength of their aggre- 
gated capital to crush out all competition by the weaker surely 
is contrary to the spirit of the law of our country and obnoxious 
to all right-thinking men desiring equality and fair dealing 
and who are contending for equal opportunity. Much worse in 
its effect upon our political life and institutions is the per- 
sistency in some sections of our country with which corpora- 
tions attempt to control legislative action, prevent the enact- 
ment of salutary laws, and set themselyes up as a superior class 
too sacred to be legislated upon and too vital to the industrial 
life of our country to be made to conform to ordinary rules of 
decent organization and management. 

But with all this, which no one publicly would undertake to 
justify and much less defend, it is a fact that in some States, 
and it ought to be in all, that the States are now through com- 
missions and by requiring detailed annual returns supervising 
corporations and securing in most instances effective control 
under the eye of the people who are directly served by these 
corporations. 

I am utterly unable to comprehend the beneficent result to be 
obtained from requiring thousands of small corporations of a 
mercantile or manufacturing character which exist all over the 
country, which secure their right to do business in the State in 
which they are located and are not engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, to make annual returns in such details as 
are required by the Senate amendment to the tariff bill known 
as the “corporation-tax law.” Nor am I altogether convinced 
of the wisdom of making extensive exemptions and exceptions 
to the class of manufacturing, mercantile, and other corpora- 
tions as distinguished from what are commonly denominated 
“ public-service ” corporations, or those who are engaged in dis- 
pensing some public utility. Much injustice is frequently 
worked to the small taxpayer by exempting certain property 
from taxation, often a class of property which is best able to 
bear the burden. > 

I shrink from any proposition that seeks to select a class of 
taxation, especially so in time of profound peace and with no 
other extraordinary occasion demanding it. Some of the rich- 
est associations of capital in this country do business as a part- 
nership. I am reminded of a partnership existing in one of the 
New England States which is one of the largest cotton-manu- 
facturing concerns in this country, if not in the world, but who 
would escape taxation entirely under this amendment.. Under 
the rules of all the great stock exchages in this country the 
members of the exchange must do business as a partnership, 
and this exempts a large and a rich class from the operations 
of this proposed law. 

It has frequently happened in the past, and I hope it may be 
possible in the future without too great hardship, that men with 
capital have been willing to risk a small part of it in the de- 
velopment of some improvement in the mechanical arts and 
sciences, depending upon others without money, but with brains 
and executive ability, to perfect an invention or develop a latent 
resource of the country, and with the protection of limited lia- 
bility secured to the stockholders in most corporations, the nec- 
essary capital has been forthcoming. In this way a contribu- 
tion to civilization has been made, vast improvements in indus- 
trial arts have been secured, a more rapid development made 


possible, and an opportunity been opened to the man without 
money, but with industry, brains, and ideas, to avail himself of 
the relatively small contribution from the men with capital. 
This phase of our commercial development and the use made of 
corporations to further it has been general and beneficent. 

It would appear to me to be more equitable if such a tax is 
to be imposed to tax the dividends paid rather than the net 
earnings. No two corporations would reach the same result in 
estimating its net revenue. 

Aside from some constitutional questions that may be raised, 
I can not, upon any principles of equity, understand why bonds 
should be exempted in this amendment. The bonds of all cor- 
porations are its best-secured liability. The holders of them 
are secured by a mortgage on the property. To exempt bonds 
from the operation of this amendment invites capital to take 
what is now the least hazardous property and to buy bonds 
rather than the stock, and does not encourage effort and risk, 
which has to be assumed by the stockholders to make an 
enterprise a success, 

This amendment seems to me, at this time, to place too great 
a burden upon the business of the country without the neces- 
sity existing, and invites evasion. It discriminates against a 
large class. Its consideration by this House has been too brief 
to work out the many intricate questions involved. At this 
time, should I get the opportunity, I am constrained to vote 
against it. I do hope to see this most important and far-reach- 
ing matter, involying, as it does, such a radical departure, post- 
poned until December next, when a committee of this House, 
where all revenue measures originate, may take up the subject, 
give it the full consideration which it merits and commands, 
allow all persons a full and free hearing, and that this House 
may debate, consider, and act upon it as a separate and distinct 
proposition, not involved, as it is now, with the passage of a 
great tariff bill, over which Congress has for months been 
deliberating. 


The Tariff—In Opposition to Special Rule. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Speak 
er's table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to House 
bill No. 1438, entitled * An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,“ 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses; and that a committee of conference be 
appointed forthwith; and said committee shall have authority to join 
with the Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sec- 
tions of said bill when finally agreed upon.” 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to the special rule now under 
consideration and shall yote against its adoption. At present 
I do not think it wise or expedient to send all matters in dis- 
pute between the two Houses on the tariff bill to conference and 
let a few men on the conference committee write the tax laws of 
the country. In my opinion the better method and the speedier 
way of disposing of the Senate amendments to the House tariff 
bill would be to submit all questions at issue to the House 
itself in the first instance and let the Members briefly debate 
each Senate amendment and yote on the same. This plan, in 
my judgment, will save time, give each Member an opportunity 
to be heard and go on record, and in the end militate to the 
advantage of the consumers and the taxpayers of the country. 

Now, sir, I desire to say that the Senate tariff bill is a sad 
disappointment to the people from one end of the land to the 
other. The House tariff bill was bad enough. The Senate bill 
is a hundred times worse. It is not a reyiston of taxation 
downward, as promised, but a revision upward, as expected by 
those who knew that the Republican leaders in the Senate were 
committed to the selfish interests of the plutocratie beneficiaries 
of protection. The Senate bill is protection for the sake of pro- 
tection run mad. It would be better, far better, for the Ding- 
ley tariff law to remain on the statute books for years to come 
rather than write in its place such an outrageous, such a decep- 
tive, and such an oppressive piece of tax legislation as now 
comes to us from the Senate in the shape of the Aldrich tariff 
bill—the highest and the most obnoxious tariff-tax bill ever 
submitted to Congress in all the annals of the Republic. Such 
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a shameless betrayal of party promises should speedily retire 
every Republican responsible for it to political oblivion. Rather 
than see this Aldrich tariff bill become a law to rob all the 
people all the time, E will be content to remain here all summer 
to combat its final enactment and to defeat its glaring iniquities. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, and before the pending tariff bill 
is finally enacted into law, I desire to reiterate the hope so 
often expressed by me in Congress and out of Congress that 
something be done—that some provision be written in this 
legislation—to bring about closer political ties, broader mar- 
kets, and freer commercial relations with our progressive 
sister republics in Central America. 

Here is a great field—a splendid opportunity—it seems to me 
for our industrial expansion and for our commercial extension; 
and now is the time, in my opinion, for the Representatives in Con- 
gress of the people of the United States to exercise a little politi- 
cal sagacity and exhibit a grain of good business foresight in the 
enactment of this tariff legislation that will mean much commer- 
cially as the years come and go to our producers, to our mer- 
chants, to our manufacturers, and to all the people of our country. 

And yet, sir, I regret to say, as I have frequently said before, 
that not a line has thus far been written, by either the House 
or the Senate, in the pending legislation, looking to closer politi- 
cal ties and to the expansion of our trade and commerce with 
these friendly and neighborly countries. Not a thing has been 
done for its accomplishment, and I am frank to say it is a great 
political blunder and a greater commercial mistake. As I view 
the situation we either attempt on the one hand to go too far 
afield seeking trade at great expense in far distant lands, or 
we display on the other hand a sad lack of knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions at home by denying trade at our doors—that is as 
detrimental to our best interests as it is deplorable in our states- 
manship. The people of Central America are our real friends, 
and they should be our best customers; and they would be our 
best customers if we only had the commercial sense and the 
political wisdom to deal with them fairly and justly and recip- 
rocally along lines mutually advantageous. 

Hence, sir, I repeat that I indulge a last lingering hope that 
ere the pending tariff bill becomes a law a paragraph will be 
written in its provisions for freer markets and closer com- 
mercial relations with these progressive countries based on the 
equitable principles of closer political ties and truer reciprocal 
relations. As I have said before, I do not care how it is done; 
I have no vanity in the matter; I am wedded to no partisan 
policy; but I want to see it accomplished at the earliest possible 
day for the benefit of our own people and in the interest of all 
the people in Central America. I know it ean easily be done, 
and if it is not done now we are simply blind to our own indus- 
trial welfare and to our own commercial opportunities, 

Sir, the statisties conclusively show that this Central Ameri- 
can trade at our very doors is growing more important and be- 
coming more valuable every year. Why should we longer ig- 
nore it? European countries are doing their best to secure it, 
and the facts prove that they are getting the most of it at the 
present time, very much to our detriment and to our disad- 
vantage. Why will our people always be blind commercially to 
their own best interests and to their own greatest opportunities? 
Why spend millions of dollars annually seeking trade in the 
Orient when the commerce of all Central America—vicher than 
the Indies—is knocking at our door? Let us obliterate the ob- 
stacles in the way, tear down the barriers selfish interests have 
erected, and open wide the doors to welcome this commerce ere 
it is too late and the golden opportunity be lost forever. 

Now is the accepted time. These Central American countries 
are anxiously awaiting the outeome of our deliberations. They 
long for some evidence of our political friendship and our com- 
mercial sincerity. They want to trade with us. They will meet 
us more than halfway. They will study every line of this 
tariff bill when it becomes a law to see if it welcomes or aban- 
dons their hopes. Shall we disappoint their most sanguine 
expectations? Shall we ignore this most valuable trade, these 
great commercial opportunities, and give these splendid markets 
wholly and entirely to Germany and to England? I trust not; 
and so I say again I hope ere we adjourn and the pending tariff 
bill becomes a law, there will be written in it a just and fair 
provision for open markets, freer trade, and unrestricted com- 
merce between the United States and all our sister republics in 
Central America. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that among the largest importers 
and exporters from and to the United States in Central America 
is Guatemala—one of the richest and most progressive repub- 
lics in Latin America, and a Republic extremely friendly to 
this Republic. Guatemala is a wonderland—a place of ideals 
and a country of contrasts. I have recently been there, and I 
know whereof I speak, and I say without fear of successful 


contradiction that Guatemala is now, and always has been, 
the loyal and consistent friend of the United States. Her nat- 
ural resources are rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and as yet 
they have barely been scratched. The people of Guatemala 
want our trade, and we want their trade. They look to us for 
aid, and we should extend to them a helping hand in their 
onward march to greater industrial development. 

Under the wise, farseeing, patriotic, and progressive adminis- 
tration of President Manuel Estrada Cabrera, Guatemala is 
rapidly developing her wonderful resources, and instead of clos- 
ing our doors to her valuable products by restrictive tariff 
taxes, in my opinion we should open them wider to her grow- 
ing trade and do all in our power to facilitate closer bonds of 
friendship and better commercial relations with the Republic 
of Guatemala—the most enterprising land in all Central Amer- 
ica. We want her products. She wants our products. I am 
now, and always have been, a friend of Guatemala. I know 
her people. They are among the most generous and the most 
hospitable people in all the world; and I am willing to go as 
far as any man, in Congress or out of Congress, to wipe out 
tariff barriers in order to secure a fairer exchange of products 
between the United States and this glorious little Republic of 
Central America. 

Then, too, sir, in connection with the expansion of our trade 
and commerce with the countries in Central America we should 
provide for adequate steamship service by discriminating ton- 
nage taxes in favor of American-built ships carrying the 
American flag and manned by American sailors. This policy 
will go far to restore our merchant marine and give us a share 
of the deep-sea carrying trade of the western world. Next to 
securing the trade is the ability to transport it, and we should 
transport all this commerce in our own ships in order to build 
up our own merchant marine; and we can easily accomplish 
it, as I have frequently pointed out, by a graduated system of 
tonnage taxes in favor of American-built ships and against 
foreign-built ships. This was the policy of the early states- 
men of our country, and it will not take a dollar out of the 
Treasury or a penny out of the pockets of our taxpayers. We 
must construct our own ships to get this trade; we must build 
our own merchant marine to command this commerce. The 
trade of Central America must be ours; it will be ours if this 
Congress will now only do its duty and brush away the cob- 
webs of the past and break down the barriers which now impede 
its consummation. Enlightened public opinion favors this move- 
ment, and I will go as far as any man in Congress to bring it 
about. 

Sir, it is only just and proper for me to say at this time what 
I have said before on several occasions that the good work that 
is being done and has been done along these lines by the Hon. 
John Barrett, the very able and efficient and experienced Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the American Republics is to be most sin- 
cerely commended. He is the right man in the right place. 
His indefatigable labors are beginning to bear fruit, but I am 
sorry to say that his earnest efforts are very little appreciated 
at home, though very generously applauded by the farseeing 
statesmen of our sister republics. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of these Central American countries 
are the true friends of the United States; they look to us for 
protection and sisterly sympathy; they need our help in their 
industrial progress; they desire our aid in the marketing of 
their products; they want our financial assistance in the develop- 
ment of their great natural resources; and their resources and 
their products are greater and richer than those of countries far 
away across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, We should aid 
them in their struggle for better conditions; we should extend 
to them a helping hand in their onward march of progress; we 
should glory in their prosperity. Their success is our success. 
They are rapidly forging to the front; their exports and im- 
ports are increasing annually; their trade is becoming more 
and more important; their commerce more and more valuable: 
and instead of closing our doors by prohibitive tariff taxes 
against these countries and their products, in my opinion we 
should open them wider and do everything in our power to 
hasten closer political ties and facilitate freer trade and com- 
mercial relations, 

We want their products and they want our products, and all 
tariff barriers erected to prevent a fairer and more reciprocal 
exchange of goods, wares, and merchandise between us and these 
countries should, in so far as possible, be wiped out and elimi- 
nated. It will be for the best interest of the people of our own 
eountry, to the lasting benefit of the people of these Central 
American countries, and for the mutual advantage of each and 
all—binding us together in closer political ties of friendship and 
making for the peace and the prosperity and the industrial 
progress of the times. 
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I do not believe that the Supreme Court would again decide unconstl- 
tutional a carefully drafted income-tax act. I have no doubt that the 
courts, knowing that they are the instruments of the people for the 
consistent interpretation of the laws for the common welfare, will, in 
construing public acts under the limitations of the Constitution, recog- 
nize as a basis to indiyidual and community progress true princi les 
the evolution of government. Our courts shall not be so wedded to 
precedent as to permit precedent to conflict with laws of general prog- 
ress. I believe that, under an interpretation of the Constitution in the 
light of the intelligence of a progressive people, constantly discoverin: 
new pubiic needs, that fundamental instrument is broad enough to mee 
any demand that has in recent years been discovered. To be sure, we 
require stability in our judicial interpretations, but not a tenacious 
“sticking to those precedents that were made in a misconception of our 
growing necessities and out of harmony with our inalienable rights. 
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HON. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, i — 
age the — ut the United ‘States, REE ote A — 

Mr. LINDBERGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The last paragraph of my previous remarks 
on this bill was as follows: 

I hope that when the bil 
the objectionable . pe 170 . 1 — 
the question will be again opened up here, for the bill as passed by this 
House not, in a broad sense, m the pledge of the majority 
Members to revise the tariff downward, and I for one shall keep up 
the fight for the enactment of a better bill. 

The bill is back modified, but not improved. In its new dress, 
in which it has been attired by the Senate, it is an insult to the 
American people. All the plain producers and consumers are, 
indeed, justified in their feeling of contempt for Congress. And 
the disappointment in not securing a proper downward revision 
of the tariff, great as it is, becomes insignificant alongside the 
fact that confronts us that our representative Government is a 
failure. Members of both Houses have ignored the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution by organizing Congress so that the 
individual membership is merged into select inner bodies that 
do the legislative work, not only without reference to, but 
directly against, the interests of the people; and, in the final 
analysis, even against the wish of the majority of the Members 
of Congress. The fault is not so much due to a lack of honesty 
and good intentions on the part of the Members as it is to a de- 
termination to follow blindly a leadership which brings to 
naught all the original efforts which the people have put forth 
in the selection of their Members. 

And therefore I favored sending the bill back to the Ways 
and Means Committee to consider the changes made by the Sen- 
ate and returning it to the House to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and voted against sending the bill to the 
conference committee. I do not consider that it is necessary 
to send the bill to conference for the purpose of protesting 
against the Senate, as several Members have stated on the 
floor. I think this House in Committee of the Whole would 
protest much more effectively than any conference committee. 
Neither am I inclined to be bound by the precedents and past 
customs of the House, so frequently cited by certain Members, 
where the way is open to proceed in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. It is not a question of what Democrats or Republicans 
did in former Congresses; it is now a question of what can be 
done to revise the tariff consistently with the general demands 
of the country. 

The principal new feature of the bill as it comes back to us 
from the Senate is the corporation tax. That clause purports 
to levy a tax on the yearly earnings of corporations of more 
than $5,000 net annual profits. Assuming that a tax thus levied, 
without giving it as my opinion, is legal, the proposed act does 
not abide by its own terms, for it provides that the tax for the 
first year shall become due December 31, 1909, and of course 
can be computed in no other way than by the preceding year’s 
earnings. The larger part of this year is already gone, and the 
proposed act has not yet become a law. But when it does be- 
come a law, if it shall so become in its present form, it retro- 
acts, requiring the corporations to figure expenses and earnings 
on their business prior to the existence of the law, and on which 
dividends in many cases have been declared and paid. Many 


of the stocks have been sold, and purchasers will haye to stand 
the loss, if any; and should the last few months of this year 
prove disastrous, they may be assessed. If it is constitutional 


to tax net earnings of corporations for seven months previous 
to the enactment of the proposed law, which tax, using the 
estimated revenues for one year as a basis, would amount to 
upward of $25,000,000 for seven months, what legal or moral 
difference is there, except in degree, if we levy a decennial tax 
at the rate of 20 per cent and on September 1, 1909, when the 
proposed law would be on the statute books, collect taxes for 
the last ten years? Measured by the dividends that have been 
declared in that period and the additional stock certificates that 
haye been issued as profit on the monopoly they have enjoyed at 
the expense of the people, and that have been distributed to the 
favored holders without the payment of additional capital, our 
National Treasury could be replenished by upward of $1,000,- 
000,000. This defect may not impair the validity of the entire 
act; but why should we carry so doubtful a provision in an 
already questionable act? 

I am not opposed to corporations as such. On the contrary, 
if properly organized and regulated, they are necessary to the 
prosperity of the country and should be protected by reasonable 
laws. But corporations that exist by plunder of the people 
should be put out of business or regulated to prevent the plun- 
der. However, I do not think we have a constitutional right 
to tax corporations on past operations, for that would be taking 
their property without due process of law, and the only justifica- 
tion for such an act would be that they had plundered us with- 
out consideration for the ethical wrong in so doing. And so the 
tax should begin with the enactment of the law. The Bailey 
amendment recognized the proper principle on that phase. 

This incomplete act had its birth in a purpose to defeat a 
just and consistent income-tax law. Its suggestion, no doubt, 
came in good faith; but the suggestion, if not inspired by, was 
admittedly seized on by certain Senators to defeat a meritorious 
proposed act. They simply wanted to defeat better legislation 
with a compromise, and admittedly were not its friends. And 
as they controlled its provisions, and are by their oaths bound 
to the public, but, nevertheless, practically indicated that they 
wanted this kind of legislation as abortive as they could have 
it—I say, in view of these facts, how do we expect the cor- 
porations will act when they are under no official restraint? 
How can we expect them, in their soulless capacity, to respect 
a law that has been libeled by its very authors? They have 
many ways in which they can make it ineffective. They can with 
ease increase the stock and have a corresponding bond issue, 
with no limit on the rate of interest, to liquidate the net earn- 
ings. The limit of the bonds to the amount of the stock is inno- 
cent enough on the statutes; but in practice, under this corpora- 
tion act, the invitation has been insinuatingly extended through 
a senatorial power to all corporations to have no regard for 
the morality of the act. 

The corporation tax was seized on by Senator ALDRICH as a 
means of defeating the provision introduced by Senator BAILEY 
and supported by the progressive Republican Senators from 
Minnesota, Iowa, and several other States, whose votes, with 
the aid of the Democrats, would have been enough to pass Sen- 
ator BAmry’s measure, the first section of which I here quote, 
as follows: 

That from and after the ist ari of January, 1910, there shall be 

, levied, collected, and pai 3 upon the gains, profits, 
and income received in the preceding calendar year by every citizen 
of the United States, whether residing at home or abroad, and by every 

rson residing in the United States, though not a citizen thereof, a 
tax of 2 per cent on the amount so received over and above $5,000; 
and a like tax shall be , levied, collected, and paid annually 
upon the gains, profits, and income from all property. owned and of 
every business, trade, or profession carried on in the United States by 
persons residing elsewhere. 

I quote from the distinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee [Mr. ALDRICH] the following: 

I shall vote for a corporation tax as a means to defeat the income 

x. 

Meaning the Bailey and Cummins amendments. And further: 


The corporation tax is not a subterfuge in any sense of the word. 
It is a tax upon the incomes of corporations, which is clearly within 
the constitutional right of the Congress to impose, and those Senators 
and others who are honestly in favor of the imposition of an income 
tax which is constitutional, and can be so held and will be operative, 
will certainly support the 8 offered by the committee, the 
6 of the administration, as against the proposition of the 

nator from Texas, which is certainly, in the minds of most thought- 
ful people, unconstitutional and unwise in all its provisions, * * * 
The imposition of an income tax now is not only an attempt to adopt 
an unconstitutional provision, but it is an assault, a rebuke in any way, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. There can be no question 
in my mind about that. The Supreme Court have decided this ques- 
tion. They argued it twice, and they have decided it after delibera- 
tion; and now, without any change in that decision or without any 
belief on the part of most people that there is any 3 of a 
change in that court, it is pro that we shall y in the face of 
that decision and rebuke the highest judicial tribunal in this country 
2 6 undertaking to enact legislation which is contrary to every prin- 
ciple which was asserted in their last decision. ` (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, June 29.) 
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The above is the expressed position of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. But the chairman took 
no notice of the fact that the Supreme Court have on various 
oceasions revised their views and overruled their earlier de- 
cisions; and, in fact, did revise by a bare majority their views 
on the income tax. The main idea is that it is a matter of 
public knowledge now, more than it was at the time of the 
last decision that a general income-tax law is necessary to the 
public welfare. The courts will unquestionably take notice of 
that fact and be influenced by it. It must be further noticed 
that the former decision is no bar, morally or legally, on the 
court to overruling the same as they have often overruled im- 
portant decisions before with far less reason. In addition it is 
well to note that no property rights are based on that decision; 
no one has changed his position by reason thereof; no one could 
say on a reversal that he is individually a loser by reason of 
the earlier decision. It has prejudiced no one except the public, 
and there is no ethical reason why the court should follow it. 
Why, then, should it be wrong, or even discourteous, for the 
people to ask that court to review its latest decision on this 
question, when members of the bar are constantly trying and 
have sometimes succeeded to get them to modify their decisions 
on other matters? Are the people to be considered in a more 
humble capacity than practicing attorneys? If so, we are in a 
deplorable state. 

The Bailey and Cummins general income-tax provisions were 
still further sidetracked by the Senator from Rhode Island in- 
troducing resolution No. 40 providing for an amendment to the 
Constitution authorizing a general income tax.. And we may 
infer from the Senator’s own statement on the question that he 
is hostile to all taxes on incomes, and that he could not have 
introduced the above resolution for any other purpose than to 
cause indefinite postponement of a general income-tax law. As 
significant of the Senator’s general opposition to this kind of 
taxation, note his statement in the Recorp for June 29, as 
follows: 

So I am willing to accept a proposition of this kind for the purpose 
of avoiding what, to my mind, is a great evil, and the imposition of 
a tax in time of peace when there is no emergency, a tax which is 
sure In the end to destroy the protective system. I have been perfectly 


frank with the Senator [Mr. CLAY] in stating my own views on the 
subject. 


To my mind the proposed amendment was introduced to post- 
pone the income tax. I do not believe that the Supreme Court 
would again decide unconstitutional a carefully drafted income- 
tax act. I have no doubt that the courts, knowing that they 
are the instruments of the people for the consistent interpreta- 
tion of the laws for the common welfare, will, in construing 
public acts under the limitations of the Constitution, recognize 
as a basis to individual and community progress true principles 
in the evolution of government. Our courts shall not be so 
wedded to precedent as to permit precedent to conflict with laws 
of general progress. I believe that under an interpretation of 
the Constitution in the light of the intelligence of a progressive 
people, constantly discovering new public needs, that funda- 
mental instrument is broad enough to meet any demand that 
has in recent years been discovered. To be sure, we require 
stability in our judicial interpretations, but not a tenacious 
sticking to those precedents that were made in a misconception 
of our growing necessities and out of harmony with our in- 
alienable rights. I have no objection to the resolution to pro- 
vide for an express amendment of the Constitution, and shall 
vote for it, because I consider it a cumulative measure. But 
in order that it shall not be construed that the sovereign people 
have interpreted the Constitution as being now against such a 
provision, I have introduced House resolution No. 85, which, I 
think, should pass, and is in substance as follows: 

That it is the sentiment of the House that in the event of the sub- 
mission of Senate joint resolution No. 40, or any amendment thereof, 
for the ratification of the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States, the act of this House on said resolution shall not be used to 
influence any court in panics on the present constitutional power of 
Congre to lay and collect taxes in the manner referred to or other- 
wise, 

That whatever the action of the House now on the Senate joint reso- 
lution, the sentiment of the House is that such action shall not be 
taken as a sentimental estóppel to Con passing laws relative to 
taxing of incomes prior to the States taking action on said resolution. 

That as advisory to the States it is the sentiment of the House that 
the States, respectively, at the time of taking action on Senate joint reso- 
lution No. 40 should by separate resolution disclaim intent to construe 
the Constitution as now limit Congress in the premises, and that 
they should also resolve that whatever their action the same should 


not be sentimentally used to influence the courts in construing the Con- 
stitution as it now is. 


Though this Congress is under solemn obligation to revise 
the tariff in the interest of the common welfare, up to the 
present it looks as if it would fall far short of accomplishing 
what we had a right to expect. In the debates attention has 


been directed to some conditions for which the people will not 
long stand. To anyone who has followed the proceedings and 
watched the Recorp, and especially to us who have been able 
to find out some things of which there is no record, it is evident 
that the favored interests have largely dominated the legisla- 
tion, with the intent and purpose to further absorb the peo- 
ple’s earnings and public wealth regardless of justice and right. 
I regret to add that this domination is chargeable to a failure 
of many Senators and Representatives to comprehend the real 
needs of the country. 

Heretofore I have looked on this kind of tariff revision as a 
party question. Past tariff acts haye been shaped to party 
policies. Even the present bill. was started as a Republican 
measure. Congress was called, in good faith, in extra session 
by a Republican President, and a majority of the Members of 
both Houses were Republican. Notwithstanding all this, I 
think no careful student of the facts will claim that the present 
bill is a Republican measure. Nevertheless the Republican 
party can not relieve itself of the responsibility for the act, for 
while the Republicans had enough Members here to pass a bill 
of their own and a Republican President to sign such a measure, 
they have signally failed. They have failed as representatives 
of the party, and the odium will rest on the party for not hav- 
ing selected enough Members who would do their duty. It sent 
the wrong men, and its mistake in thus doing can not be excused 
because of a like mistake on the part of the Democratic party. 
From a purely party point of view, the honors of the extra 
session are not far from equally divided. The percentage of 
failures on the Democratic side may not be as large, but no 
doubt it would have been materially increased had the actual 
responsibility rested on that party. Peculiar conditions have 
arisen, conditions that make it impossible to revise the tariff 
equitably under the system of legislation that now exists here; 
and the reason is that Congress is no longer working within 
the spirit of the Constitution. As now organized, Congress is 
no longer responsive to the wishes of the people. 

There is only one way for us to get an honest, fair, and im- 
partial revision of the tariff that shall give prosperity in propor- 
tion to our industry and natural advantages. We may talk about 
the justice or injustice of this or that schedule, or of what this 
or that one will do, till the sun ceases to shine, but it will count 
for little until we disorganize the present combinations in both 
Houses and get an honest expression of the Members in their 
representative capacity. The practice of forming committees, 
pools, and other combinations, and out of courtesy allow them 
to govern the actions of both Houses against the general wel- 
fare, has been so long and persistent that it is no longer looked 
upon as a moral wrong. But if this is to continue a govern- 
ment for the people, we are henceforth bound to consider such 
combinations as a menace to our welfare, and the action of 
Members in supporting them as an inexcusable malfeasance in 
office, properly punishable by retirement to private life—the 
only sure remedy which the people have. 

I said in my remarks on April 2 the following: 


The Members of the House in general are honest and desire to secure 
the best results; but many of the Members do not realize the impor- 
tance of the House being in control of its own actions, and so were 
decoyed by promises of reward in the nature of concessions for their 
districts if they would give their votes. Lh agg many have had 
their eyes opened since and now see their mistake. evertheless, while 
we were tied by the gag rule that was passed, we can yet revise the 
bill in the interest of the general public when it comes back from the 
Senate if we all stand by our convictions. No Member who stands 
with his party or the people can consistently trade off his vote to favor 
the special interests use of promises of local concessions; a Member 
who does so sacrifices his own honor, his party, and the people, and is 
unfitted to represent his district, for the people favor what is consistent 
with the general welfare, as that will secure the best results . — 

Now, what did the Members do by voting for that rule? heir acts 
in practical effect mean that, so far as porains to this House, the elec- 
tion of 1908 was to no purpose and might as well never have been held. 
When the House convened the Members elected the old Speaker, con- 
trary to the express wish of the country. And, touching that gentic- 
man, he is consistent with his avowed principles. It was known where 
he stood on the tarif, for he is a man who expresses his views and 
wishes, and he had shown beyond a shadow of doubt that he was a 
standpatter on the tariff question. When, therefore, the Members re- 
elected him Speaker and neglected to modify his political power relat- 
ing to the manner of committee appointments they violated the obliga- 
tions which the election of 1908 imposed upon them, namely, to secure 
tarif revision such as the pane demanded. 

They knew that the Speaker would appoint his old Ways and Means 
Committee, and that the Members who were sent here would never 
be given an o portoniiy to revise the tarif as it should be revised. 
The Speaker did not violate any trust or betray his constituency, for 
he came out in the open, as he always does, and declared what he 
stood for; and I admire him for it as well as I admire his consistency. 
But those very facts made it impossible for me to vote for him under 
any circumstances, as the things he stood for were the things the 

ple did not want. I know, as we all should know, that he will 
Bent to the last ditch to get his way; and the weakness of the Mem- 
bers end eae ed_on the floor of this House when the last rule was 
introdu by the Rules Committee, a rule brought in at the instance 
of the interests that favor a tariff, not a revenue tariff nor a pro- 
tective tariff, but a tarif which in many of its provisions is prohibi- 
tive, though in some respects better than our present law. 
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The truth of my statements then made, from which the above 
is an extract, is most emphatically vindicated by the later de- 
velopments in the Senate and House in the appointment of the 
conference committee. The Senate is represented on that com- 
mittee by five of the most extreme high-protective Republicans, 
placed there on suggestion of the Finance Committee. For the 
House, the Speaker appointed six Republicans, a majority of 
whom are high protectionists and none of whom are strong 
advocates of revision downward. We need not consider the 
Democratic members of the committee, though they are men 
who would do good service for the cause of revision had they a 
chance, for, by a practice that is a mockery on our form of 
government, they are not permitted by their Republican col- 
leagues to sit with the Republicans and take part in the delib- 
erations. If the conference committee is authorized by Con- 
gress, it is a public body as much as the House itself, and there 
can be no more right, legal or moral, to exclude Democratic 
members from the former than to exclude them from the latter. 
The principle is the same and can not be justified on the grounds 
that it has been the custom of former Con, That part 
of the conference committee which “by custom” is permitted 
to sit in secret session and exclude another part and work out 
a compromise between the Senate and the House to force upon 
the Members of the House is not an impartial and fair com- 
mittee. Moreover, the members of the committee are mostly 
committed by speeches, spread on our records, against down- 
ward revision, and I shall therefore not feel under obligation 
to support the conference report unless it be generally satis- 
factory. The questions to be considered by this committee 
should, as far as practicable, have been first adjusted by the 
House and afterwards referred to a conference committee, in 
which case there would be more willingness manifested to give 
and take. As the matter now stands, without its having been 
acted upon by the House previously, it resolves itself into a 
humiliating performance to the membership of the House. 

The special interests have manipulated this Congress, not 
through either of the political parties, but through trading and 
bartering on matters of local interest. That is why there has 
been no defined party action on the different schedules. And 
as long as Members will trade off their votes for any number 
of things to which they otherwise are opposed, in order to se- 
eure for their respective districts some concession of local im- 
portance or for some special interest to which they are not en- 
titled, just so long will the special interests be able to control 
Congress and the people be subject to the mandates of the 
predatory interests. 

To illustrate how the principle of trading operates against 
the public, let me call your attention to the following: This 
House consists of 391 Members, a majority of which, with a 
full attendance, would be 196, Under ordinary parliamentary 
procedure 196, or a majority, would be enough to pass any bill 
in this House. Let us suppose that each Member has in his 
district some special interest or industry for which he seeks 
favor. Now, it may and usually does happen that more than 
one district has the same interest seeking protection; but it 
would be a rare case where 186 districts would have the same 
special interest; and if they did, it would cease to be a special 
interest and become a general interest. One Member having a 
special interest in his district, which yields certain advantages 
to a part of the people there, usually only to a small percentage 
in proportion to the population of the district, desires to secure 
some concession for this industry or interest, whieh he can not 
get without cooperation and votes of other Members. So he 
proceeds to canyass the House to sound Members as to their 
attitude on the particular question, incidentally ascertaining 
what they are especially interested in themselves. On so doing 
he may find an additional 10 interested in the same thing with 
himself: Their interests being identical, the 11 then forth- 
with begin trading their votes, offering to support some special 
interest for every vote which is promised in support of their 
own measure, until they have the assurance of enough votes 
to get the concession they desire. This bartering may have 
involved 60 items in the tariff bill, which would mean that the 
11 Members had given promises of concession on 59 different 
items for the sake of a concession on 1. From the point of 
view of their districts, it would mean that they had secured 
1 point in their favor to 59 against them, as well as against 
the people as a whole. If these 11 had desired to be consistent 
and do their duty, and if they honestly believed that voting 
thus would benefit a majority of their constituents, they might 
have voted for the special interests in their districts on the 
theory that there would possibly be 186 districts interested in 
the same thing, thus making it a general interest; but by trad- 
ing on 59 points to gain 1 they bartered away the welfare of 
the people of their districts and of the Nation. 


And it is just such trading and bartering between special 


interests through Members of that have put to naught 
the pretensions of the political parties to deal with the tariff 
problems, and, also, that have defeated efforts for the general 
welfare. It is this that should be known, and which the favored 
interests are so careful to withhold from the public, realizing 
that if the people were fully enlightened on these matters the 
political problems of the country would soon be very much sim- 
plified. But while these interests may be in control of Congress 
presently, it is waxing warm for them and they are driven well- 
nigh to desperation at the statements of many of the progressives. 
In the Senate they hear things from the Senators representing 
the progressive element in that body that are not to their liking 
and that they should prefer not have become public. As an 
illustration, note what Senator NELSON, in his clear and sensible 
style, stated on the floor of the Senate in a colloquy between 
himself and other Senators: 
The big States in the Mississippi Valley which furnish the bulk of the 
ublican vote are not standing here as obstructionists to a revision 
of the tariff or the reduction of it to any perceptible degree. We are 
willing to stand a reduction and to bear our share of it, but when we 
come to this question the people from the Pacifie coast and the Moun- 
tain States insist on having everything. just as it is—the same duty on 
lumber, the same duty on coal, the same duty on iron ore and lead ore, 


the same duty on hides, and everything. e are not so hidebound as 
that. We are willing to stand a reduction all along the line for the 


good of the country. 

I was very much amused the other da good friend the Sen- 
ator from Montana called attention to the valuable documents we have 
here and held up the fact that there was no excuse for any ignorance 
here, and that we who questioned the tariff schedules were ty of 
ignorance. I was very so the Senator from Montana did not supple- 
ment a little further the information we have in this Chamber. 

We have a little information in this 
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Mr. Boran. How much wheat — 1 vv State produce? 

Mr. Newson. I do not recall the lions of bushels produced in the 
State of Minnesota, but I desire to tell the Senator that the tarif on 
wheat which is on the statute books has not done us a particle of good. 
It would be like a tariff on cotton, because up to this time we have been 
exporting from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and — million 
bushels of wheat a year. The price of our wheat is fixed by the Liver- 


pool price. 


While it would serve no purpose at this time to discuss sched- 
ules, yet I wish to direct attention to a statement in my speech 
of April 2 in this House relating to the Standard Oil, as follows: 

The Bureau of Corporations shows as one year's sale about 1,500,- 
000,000 gallons of oil. The Standard Oil Company sells the same oil 
in England, France, and Germany for more than 2 cents per gallon 
cheaper than they do here, which means a tax on our people of over 
$30,000,000, and yet we get no revenue worth considering. 

And to further demonstrate what our improperly devised 
protective system has made possible, I quote from a notice 
that appeared in the New York American and other newspapers 
en July 10 the following: 


John D. Rockefeller celebrated his seventieth birthday, it became 
known to-day, with a $10,000,000 gift to the general education board, 
making a total of $53,000,000 that he has given to that cause, and 
bringing the grand total of his known benefactions up to almost $120,- 
000, „ Which is approximately $19,000,000 less than Andrew Car- 
negie’s benefactions of all kinds here and abroad. It is probable 
that the oil king’s unknown gifts amount to $15,000,000. This $53,- 
000,000 he has given the general education board is for a single pur- 
pose—to multiply and widen educational facilities for American boys 
and girls, irrespective of creed or anything else. > 


The gifts of Rockefeller are a small part of his total wealth, 
and even his total wealth is small as compared with the aggre- 
gate wealth of the multimillionaires who, through our predatory 
system, have become mordinately wealthy. It is not my purpose 
here to criticise the gifts of hundreds of millions of dollars by 
the wealthy to colleges, churches, and other good institutions; 
but I do criticise the system which makes it possible for these 
wealthy donors to exact such enormous sums from the sons aud 
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daughters, the young and the old, of our land and distribute 
such amounts as they can not lavish in extravagance on them- 
selves or otherwise spend to better their satisfaction for benevo- 
lent purposes and to deserving institutions. I much prefer to 
see those who have earned this wealth have the privilege of its 
use and distribution as they may see fit, and not be forced by 
a system of favoritism to turn it over to the Rockefellers, the 
Carnegies, Armours, and others of their kind. I do not wish to 
be understood as opposed to wealth acquired by thrift, energy, 
and economy, but wealth should earn its own way by giving 
value received. Our protective system has become so compli- 
cated in its application as an indirect tax upon the people to 
furnish money with which to operate the Government that I 
have not the least doubt that for every dollar that goes into 
our Treasury as revenue the people pay ten to twenty dollars 
to the support of such interests as those to which I have re- 
ferred above. 

But we were promised relief, and now I ask: What has be- 
come of the idea contained in the Republican platform of 1908, 
that the tariff should measure the difference in cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit added? Par- 
enthetically, I never subscribed to the reasonable-profit idea, for 
the matter of profits I consider outside the jurisdiction of goy- 
ernment to determine. And what has become of the general 
idea of that whole platform? I have carefully watched the pro- 
ceedings of both Houses, and have not yet detected a syllable 
in evidence of a desire to determine the question of cost of pro- 
duction, without which it is impossible to frame a proper kind 
of tariff. If it was wise to call this extra session to revise the 
tariff, and I think it was, then it is wise to continue our work 
till it is completed, unless we are incapable of accomplishing the 
task. Of course no one expects a bill that in all respects will be 
satisfactory. That is impossible, for there are too many preju- 
dices on the subject. But there is one way to pass the bill, 
which will involve no great waste of time, and that is to read 
and vote on it section by section. In that event we would not 
now have required any debate, and what debate might have 
been required would have consumed less time than has already 
been wasted. 

With the same kind of procedure in the Senate we would 
now have felt disposed to refer the bill to a conference commit- 
tee for final adjustment, and could have conscientiously sup- 
ported the report, even if the results did not measure up to our 
wishes, for we would have appreciated that we had had at least 
one opportunity to exercise our choice as Representatives on 
behalf of a sovereign people. As it is, a large majority of the 
Members have had no opportunity to register their votes on 
most items of the bill, as it has been kept from the Members by 
the organization. It might be well to add in this connection 
that as there can be no real tariff revision without knowledge 
of the cost of production at home and abroad, and as conditions 
are constantly changing, it is impossible to even approach ap- 
proximate adjustment of rates without having a permanent 
commission, whose duty should be to investigate continually 
and report to each Congress. If an honest and impartial com- 
mission had been provided for in the Dingley Act, and had been 
at work on this question since the passage of that act, we would 
have been better equipped to adjust our proposed schedules to 
present conditions, p 

In the discussion of the present bill we have heard a great 
deal said about the prosperity of the country, which by some is 
wholly attributed to our protective system, it being claimed that 
it keeps the price of labor up. We all concede that a wise and 
properly adjusted tariff system is of great importance to us in 
our economic relations with the world, but we must not forget 
that we can not honestly claim our prosperity that we haye been 
enjoying to be wholly due to our tariff. We are told that we 
are the most prosperous people in the world, and that is pos- 
sibly true, comparatively speaking; and the politician’s concep- 
tion of prosperity is by the usual way of comparison. But what 
I should desire to know is, whether there are any nations that 
are prosperous in right proportion to their opportunities. Con- 
sidering ourselves, no great, modern nation has had advantages 
equal to our own. A new continent, our land contained, and 
still contains, every natural advantage to support a great and 
prosperous people; and people came from all parts of the known 
world to settle upon and develop the new country, much of 
which was given away to the newcomers as an encouragement 
to till the soil. 

The forests, minerals, and other natural resources were largely 
disposed of by the Government in the same way to private indi- 
yiduals and to corporations, on the principle that it would encour- 
age the speedy development of the country. And thus extensive 
railway lines were built and other improvements made. All 
this could have but one effect—to create an unusual demand for 
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labor, which, in turn, stimulated immigration to our shores from 
all parts of the world, laborers coming here in great numbers 
seeking employment. The inducement was the great superior 
advantages which the new world offered over the old to these 
men of moderate means. In all this the tariff did not even enter 
in as a factor of first importance. Conditions were such that we 
had to be prosperous—indeed, most prosperous—in comparison 
with other countries which had been occupied for thousands of 
years. And the conditions which obtained in the earlier part 
of our history obtain, in a measure, to-day. Therefore, I am 
not satisfied with merely being more prosperous than others. 
I desire to know whether we are as prosperous as our oppor- 
tunities will permit us to be and as we can be. Personally, 
I am inclined to think that we are not. In fact, I know we 
are not; for we could immensely better the conditions of 
the plain producers by a more equitable system of legal regu- 
lation, 


The Tariff—Its Sectional Aspect. 
SPEECH 


HON. CARTER GLASS, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GLASS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The adoption by the House of this rule to refer 
the tariff bill to the committee of conference will about con- 
summate the purpose of the Republican leaders in both branches 
of Congress to enact an impost law favorable to special interests 
and burdensome to a vast number of the American people. The 
bill will come back from the conference committee with the 
eight hundred and odd alterations made by the Senate adjusted 
to the satisfaction, perhaps, of the most pronounced high-tariff 
advocates representing the Senate and House on the committee 
of conference; and, then, under another rule, we shall be com- 
pelled to accept this adjustment as a whole, without opportunity 
to consider or decide as to the various schedules or items. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE, 


On the 2ist of last April I had occasion, in response to news- 
paper criticism of certain Virginia Representatives in Congress, 
to point out the fact that Democratic Members of the House 
were not charged with the responsibility of tariff revision and 
had no power to embody their views in the pending tariff bill. 

No vote cast by a Virginia Democrat— 

Said I— 
affected the question of free lumber one way or another. The general 
debate on the tariff in the Committee of the Whole House was merely 
academic and the voting largely tentative. No speech was expected 
to alter the preconceiv opinion of a single Member, and no speech 
did actually change the determination of 5 Member as to how he 
should vote on any item of the bill. Every familiar with the pro- 
cedure understood that the real party test would be upon the bill itself 
as reported from the Committee of Ways and Means and modified as 
might be agreed by the Republican party in the House. 

Subsequent events, especially the decision of the House to 
refer the whole subject to the committee of conference, demon- 
strates the fact that time could have been saved and pretense 
avoided and business conditions sooner adjusted by simply per- 
mitting the controlling legislative factors of the Republican 
party in each branch of Congress to construct a tariff bill which 
would, in every essential detail, amply reward the devotion 
and requite the practical aid invariably extended on election 
day to the Republican party by the protected industries of the 
country. 

Virtually the tariff law which this Congress will in a few 
days enact will be framed by the Republican members of the 
conference committee to which the Payne-Aldrich bill has just 
been referred, the Republican party in both branches of Con- 
gress assenting and, indeed, confirming the work of the com- 
mittee. The Democratic party will have had nothing to do 
with the measure. It will, in no sense or degree, reflect the 
Democratic view. The very method of procedure here and in 
the Senate absolves the Democratic party of all responsibility 
for the most iniquitous tariff act put on the statute books since 
the foundation of the Government. The Democratic party, as 
represented here, has been powerless to enact a better bill or 
to prevent the passage of this bill. 
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SHREWDLY SHIFTING CRITICISM. 


Notwithstanding this fact, Mr. Speaker, an attempt has been 
made to divert criticism from the party charged with the respon- 
sibility and vested with the power of tariff legislation to those 
Democrats in Congress who have had practical sense and cour- 
age enough to resist the Republican programme of sectional 
discrimination. The chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, all during the tariff hearings, and a veritable legisla- 
tive Mephistopheles, from his place in another body, missed no 
opportunity to twit southern Democrats, who have protested 
against sectional discrimination, with being tainted with the 
doctrine of “ protection.” Because southern Democrats, with 
foreknowledge of the fact that the law to be enacted here is 
foreordained to be a strictly protective-tariff act, and with prac- 
tical sense enough to understand that every duty levied affords, 
in the measure of the tax, a market advantage to the article 
upon which it is laid—I say, because southern Democrats, with 
this certain knowledge and this clear understanding, have in- 
sisted that, in the process of raising nearly $400,000,000 to sup- 
port the Government, there should be no discrimination against 
the industries or the products of the South, they have been sys- 
tematically accused of being in sympathy with the Republican 
conspiracy to use the taxing power of the Federal Government 
for the evil purpose of aggrandizing favored interests. 

Through Washington news sources this shrewd effort to de- 
flect public attention from the outrageous nature of this Re- 
publican tariff bill has been so persistent as to suggest the idea 
of an organized propaganda, designed to deceive the people of 
the country. Every time a certain great Senator, who is cred- 
ited with supreme power in tariff legislation, craftily intimates 
that southern Congressmen who object to having their section 
stripped necessarily confess allegiance to the Republican dogma 
of a protective tariff, a few daily newspapers in the South, 
with the precision of cuckoos, proceed to echo the false accusa- 
tion. I have diligently read the public journals which I have 
in mind, and scarcely one of them has fired a shot at the eco- 
nomic pirates who were charged by the country with the duty 
of readjusting the oppressive rates of the Dingley tariff act. 
On the contrary, they have trained their batteries upon those 
southern Democrats in Congress who have vigorously protested 
against and earnestly attempted to frustrate revision of the 
tariff in the interest of New England and to the detriment of the 
South. 

AN ECONOMIC HERESY. 

In the process of thus leaving alone Republicans and malign- 
ing Democrats, there has been much upbraiding of the latter 
for their alleged disregard of the “historic and traditional 
Democratic doctrine of free raw materials.” Clatter of this 
description has not only emanated from ill-informed newspapers 
both of the North and of the South, but has proceeded, in some 
instances, from high and responsible sources supposed to have 
some knowledge of party history and political tradition. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to be told when this dogma of 
“free raw materials” got to be historic and traditional Democ- 
racy. For more than a month I repeatedly asked the question 
through my newspaper in Virginia, and at last a contemporary, 
edited by a man of distinction, with great literary gifts, and whom 
I regard with personal devotion, ventured to answer in this 
wise: 

Since 1846, when James K. Polk was President by Democratic elec- 
tion, and when Robert J. Walker was Democratic Secreta of the 
Treasury and author of the tariff bill which bore his name, the party 
has never failed, when in power, to give to tariff legislation the im- 
press of the “free-material” theory. It was the characteristic feature 
of the Walker bill, under which the country enjoyed a ratio of growth 
and prosperity never equaled in its history. 

The Walker tariff act, Mr. Speaker, was the very embodi- 
ment of genuine Democracy. The report that accompanied the 
bill constitutes as clear and cogent a presentation of the real 
Democratic idea of tariff taxation as the wit of man can devise. 
I accept its principles and confirm its policies without any 
sort of qualification, even though the long lapse of time has 
somewhat changed conditions, For sixty-seven years this 
Walker tariff act has been the pride and boast of the Demo- 
cratic party. But some persons exhibit pride in it without 
knowledge of its provisions, and some newspapers boast about 
it with an utter misconception of what the act contains. 

I deny that “free raw materials” was “a characteristic fea- 
ture” of the Walker tariff act. I assert that no feature of the 
Walker bill so much as squinted at the discriminating dogma of 
“free raw materials.” I have here at this moment the Walker 
tariff act as approved July 30, 1846, and likewise the report 
which accompanied the bill, dated December 3, 1845. The bill 
does not embody, and the report directly argues against, the 
doctrine of “free raw materials.” 


The bill tawes coal; it tages lumber; it taxes iron; it taxes 
raw sugar; it taves tanning extracts; it tages tan bark; it taxes. 
marble; it tawes a hundred and odd raw materials. The report 
prepared by the great Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
contains not a single word in behalf of the new-fangled idea of 
“free raw materials.” On the contrary, in terms it sharply 
condemns the tariff act of 1842 as “unjust and unequal,” for 
the specific reason that it— 
discrimimates in favor of manufactures and against agricultural prod- 
ucts 15 inpo many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the precise objection urged by Southern 
Democrats in Congress to the Tawney proposition for free trade 
in southern lumber and high protection on the furniture and 
millwork of northern factories. Here was a case where it 
was not merely proposed, contrary to the contention of Mr. 
Walker, to “impose a higher duty on the manufactured article 
than upon the product out of which it is made,” but to go fur- 
ther, and give the manufacturer the raw material free of impost 
and let him continue to exact tribute on the finished article. 

And on this very article of lumber, Mr. Speaker, the Walker 
tariff act levied a duty four times greater than that voted for 
the other day by southern Democrats in Congress. Among the 
six distinctive principles propounded by Mr. Walker and ar- 
gued with consummate skill was the fundamental doctrine that 
duties— 

SHOULD BE SO IMPOSED AS TO OPERATE AS EQUALLY AS POSSIBLE 
THROUGHOUT THE UNION, discriminating neither for. nor against any 
clasa or section. 

That is real Democracy. That is the thing for. which the 
party has repeatedly contended. That is its historic and tradi- 
tional attitude. That is the exact platform declaration of re- 
cent years. When Bryan was nominated in 1896, the conven- 
tion declared for tariff duties— 

So ADJUSTED AS TO OPERATE EQUALLY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, AND 
NOT DISCRIMINATE BETWEEN CLASS OR SECTION, 

When Parker was named for the Presidency in 1904, the con- 
vention called for a tariff— 

So LEVIED AS NOT TO DISCRIMINATP AGAINST ANY INDUSTRY, CLASS, OR 
SECTION, 

This was Democratic tariff history repeating itself from the 
time of Robert J. Walker, sixty-seven years ago, until the 
present day. And yet it was for exemplifying this doctrine 
that southern Senators and Representatives in Congress have 
been aspersed by a few southern newspapers ignorant of their 
party’s history, unacquainted with tariff legislation, blundering 
into the trap set and the method pursued by those Republican 
leaders who have adroitly shifted criticism from themselves 
and turned it against Democrats who would not tamely submit 
without protest to having their section pillaged contrary to 
the repeated platform declarations of the Democratic party. 


MILLS BILL AND RAW MATERIALS, 


It has been alleged, in further justification of this free raw 
material heresy, that— 


The Mills bill of 1888 was drawn in conformity with the platform 
upon which Cleveland was first elected, and its leading features were 
— raw materials and a corresponding reduction on the finished prod- 
uct. 


If this were true, it would not render the dogma either his- 
toric or traditional Democracy, for Mr. Mills himself voted on 
both sides of the question. But the statement is absolutely 
incorrect. The Mills bill levied a duty of 75 cents per ton on 
iron ore—a rate just exactly three times higher than the duty 
recently voted for by a majority of the Democratic Members of 
the other branch of Congress. It levied a duty of 75 cents on 
coal, It taxed a long list of raw materials. Moreover, there 
was not in the platform upon which Cleveland was first elected 
any specific declaration for free raw materials, There was no 
such doctrine declared in the platform of 1888, on which Cleve- 
land was subsequently beaten, nor in any other platform of the 
Democratic party since it was founded by Thomas Jefferson one 
hundred and thirty years ago, except in the year 1892, when 
certain New England capitalists of quasi-Democratic affiliation 
secured a ninety-nine year lease on Nova Scotia coal deposits 
and proposed making fortunes for themselves by driving south- 
ern bituminous coal out of New England markets. They tried 
to use the Democratic party for that purpose; and that was the 
first, as it was the last and only time, that this vicious sectional 
doctrine ever sneaked its way into any Democratic platform 
or that any real attempt was ever made to enact it into law. 

If anybody can find it anywhere else, under any other cireum- 
stances, in any platform ever adopted by the Democratic party 
since it was founded, he can do what I have been unable to do. 
The dogma is not historic; it is not traditional; it is not 
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Democratic. It is vicious; it is sectional; it is selfish. At no 
time since the foundation of the Government has the doctrine 
of “free raw materials” prevailed. In a modified form, dis- 
criminating against the coal and iron ores of the South, it was 
once passed by a Democratic House, but when presented to a 
Democratic Senate the very life was strangled out of the propo- 
sition. By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 26, 
1894, page 7891, it will be seen that when Senator Hill, of New 
York, moyed to instruct the Senate conferees to vote for free 
coal and free iron ore, his motions were overwhelmed by a vote 
of 65 nays to 6 ayes. Not a single Democrat voted with Mr. 
Hill for the proposition; the other 5 affirmative votes were cast 
by the 5 Populist Members of the Senate from the West. 


THE FREE-LUMBER PROPOSITION. 


Adyerting, Mr. Speaker, to the action of the House in refus- 
ing to put lumber on the free list, and especially to the atti- 
tude of 40 Democratic Members, who voted against the propo- 
sition, I desire to emphasize the statement made by me at the 
outset to the effect that the Republican party is solely respon- 
sible to the country for the tariff act which will in a few days 
be approved by the President. No vote cast by any one or 
more Democrats in House or Senate has affected the purpose 
of the Republican majority to enact a high protective tariff 
measure. Regardless of any vote cast by any Democrat in 
this body or in the other branch of Congress, the Republican 
conferees of House and Senate are now making the tariff bill 
which will become a law, and the Republican party must assume 
entire responsibility. 

While this much is true, and while it may fairly be said that 
Democratic Representatives made up their party record when 
they voted for recommittal of the Payne bill and then against 
its passage, I do not want to seem to evade any responsibility 
that may attach to the vote which I cast against free lumber. 
Quite the contrary; I desire to assert full responsibility. I ap- 
prehend, Mr. Speaker, that had the Democratic party in Con- 
gress been charged with tariff revision the bill presented to the 
House would have illustrated the traditional and just Demo- 
cratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue, which means neither free 
trade on the one extreme, nor high protection on the other. But 
there was no earthly chance for tariff revision for revenue. The 
country at the last election overwhelmingly rejected the Demo- 
cratic method of dealing with the tariff question and charged 
the Republican party in Congress with the duty of revision on 
distinctly protection lines. Anybody who pleases to think that 
under these circumstances it was the duty of a southern Demo- 
crat to sit in the House and, merely to exploit a theory which he 
was powerless to make effective, see the industries of his own 
State and section sacrificed to the rapacity and utter selfishness 
of another section is quite welcome to that opinion. I am not 
that much of a doctrinaire, nor that sort of a dreamer. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that, being compelled by the verdict of 
the country and the power thereby lodged with the Republican 
party to vote on a purely protective-tariff bill, it was my business 
to prevent, to the very uttermost, every threatened discrimina- 
tion against my State and section. 


NOT DEALING WITH A THEORY. 


We were not dealing with a theory. We were confronted with 
the plain certainty of tariff legislation by the Republican party 
in Congress on strictly protection lines; and, this being the case, 
I did not consider it my duty to join with a score of Canadian- 
border and Middle West Republicans to put certain products of 
Virginia and the South on the free list for the peculiar advan- 
tage of their constituents, only to see these same Republicans, a 
moment later, unite again with the rest of their party and tax 
the people of my State and section beyond endurance on the 
products of the North and Middle West. 

To have pursued a course like that, as I conceive the case, 
would have been folly without extenuation. Such action would 
have been purely chimerical. It would have illustrated no 
doctrine that has a place in the ethical codes of the earth. 
It would have, indeed, excelled the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
illumines the Sermon on the Mount, for while Christ admonishes 
us if any man take away our coat, to let him have our cloak 
also. He appears to have drawn the line at the nether gar- 
ment. We are not commanded to strip ourselves to the skin 
for the profit of those who have taken our coat and to whom we 
have given our cloak, For a period of forty years the industrial 
States of the North have levied tribute upon the agricultural 
States of the West and the South. In that period they have 
collected from us billions of dollars on the products of their 
mills. Now that their forests are depleted and their mines 
exhausted and they must buy from us their coal and lumber 
and iron ores, we are invited to give them these products free 


of tax, and thus extend and perpetuate a system that has made 
them rich and kept us poor. 


THE DENVER PLATFORM. 


In certain quarters it has been suggested that the Denver 
platform obliged me to thus sacrifice my State and section. On 
this point I might plead the identical excuse presented by Mr. 
Bryan for his refusal to yield obedience to the Democratic 
platform demanding the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on state 
bank notes, against which proposition he both spoke and voted 
when a Member of Congress. I was nominated for Congress 
before the Denver convention met, and in nearly every speech 
I made in the campaign for reelection I emphasized the sec- 
tional phases of Republican tariff legislation, and from the 
hustings, as I have done for years through the columns of my 
newspaper, protested against the policy that would compel 
Virginia and the South to sell their raw materials to northern 
manufacturers in competition with the world and at the same 
time force our people to purchase the products of these northern 
manufacturers from their shelter of a high protective tariff. 

But, as a matter of fact, I did not interpret the Denver plat- 
form to demand free lumber distinctively. The party declara- 
tion has several times been quoted here and in certain critical 
newspapers; but, as I think, never once fully or fairly. It has 
invariably been garbled or partially suppressed, as far as I 
have heard or read. One of my Democratic colleagues in his 
speech against leyying an impost on foreign lumber, based his 
entire argument upon the statement that the Denver platform 

of the tariff on 


had declared : 
Ip, print paper, 
ese articles be pla On the tres Dat, 


We demand the immediate 
lumber, timber, logs, and that 

A certain New York periodical, devoted to the purification 
of public morals and the condemnation of proprietary frauds, 
garbles the quotation from the Denver platform by omitting 
all reference to pulp and print paper, thus making it appear 
that the demand of the party was distinctively for free lumber. 
This latter exhibit is plain controversial rascality, the whole 
purpose being to deceive. The other and fuller quotation is 
not, I submit, a fair presentation of the declaration of the 
Democratic platform. 


THE LOGICAL INTERPRETATION. 


The general declaration of the Denver convention on the tariff 
question does not differ from the expressions repeatedly made 
by the Democratic party on the subject. It was for “a gradual] 
reduction of duties” to a “revenue basis.” Then, distinctively 
in response to the outcry of the American press, Republican as 
well as Democratic, against the exactions of the print-paper 
trust and the demand that it be punished by putting on the 
free list everything entering into or affecting the production of 
print paper, the convention made this separate declaration, not 
of “ historic party doctrine,” but of immediate public policy: 

3 duties have given to the manufacturers of paper a shelter 
behind which they have organized combinations to raise the price of 
paper, thus impos: g a tax upon the spread of knowledge. We demand 

e immediate repeal of the iff on pulp, print paper, lumber, timber, 
logs, and that these articles be placed on the free list. 

That is the full declaration of the Denyer platform, Mr. 
Speaker, and it seems to me that no frank disputant can pre- 
tend to have fairly stated the case when he has entirely omitted 
the context, descriptive of a condition to be corrected, and thus 
separated it from the demand which was intended to show the 
method whereby the evil was to be adjusted. In other words, 
by suppressing the context, it is quite easy to make it appear 
that the demand of the Denver platform was to put lumber 
distinctively on the free list; but, taking the entire declaration, 
as I have here given it, it seems to be nothing more than 
a specific statement of a condition that preyailed in the paper 
trade, involving a tax on the spread of knowledge, and a com- 
prehensive demand that this particular evil be corrected by 
putting on the free list all articles affecting the production of 
print paper; and the declaration enumerates the articles. 

If lumber was not included merely as one of the commodities 
affecting the price of Canadian logs used in the manufacture 
of pulp, it has no more relevancy to the subject of the plat- 
form declaration than coal or wool or whipsaws or kerosene oil 
would have. 

If it was not put in for the purpose that I have indicated, 
it was not put in openly or honestly. It was a juggle and a 
trick, caleulated to deceive the national convention and the 
American people. If lumber was included comprehensively, 
as I have indicated, let us see what was the response of the 
Payne bill to this demand. It, in reality, put none of the 
things enumerated by the Denver platform on the free list. 
It made a pretense of putting wood pulp on the free list, but 
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saved it by a “ joker.” 


LY It made a pretense of reducing the 
duty on print paper, but shrewdly tacked on a countervailing 


condition. It did not pretend to put lumber on the free list, 
but reduced the duty from $2 to $1 per thousand feet. And 


then what? By rule, the Republican majority denied the House |. 


the right to vote on the question of unconditional free pulp and 
unconditional free print paper, because 95 per cent of these 
things are made in Republican States of the North. 

It gave the House the right to vote for free rough lumber, 
because it is a great industry of the South; so that, under this 
Republican rule, the comprehensive demand of the Denver plat- 
form to have the tariff taken off everything affecting the pro- 
duction of print paper was disregarded as to those things pro- 
duced in New England and the Lake States, but the great 
southern product of lumber, which is chiefly sold in these States, 
was put up as a target for those Republicans in Congress who 
believe in, protection for everything they sell to us and free 
trade in everything they buy from us. And southern Congress- 
men are criticised for declining to sanction any such wretched 
discrimination. 


THE TAWNEY PROPOSITION SECTIONAL. 


But suppose it be momentarily admitted that the Denver plat- 
form had a broader meaning than I have given it, and that the 
demand was for a repeal of the duty on lumber as.a necessity of 
life, then it meant that all lumber must be free, without qualifi- 
cation, and not simply certain grades of lumber. But the Taw- 
ney amendment placed only rough lumber on the free list. It 
retained a high protective tariff on all other grades. In short, 
the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota proposed to give 
the great planing mills and furniture factories of his and ad- 
jacent States their lumber free of duty, and then coolly to pro- 
tect those mills and factories by a high tariff on everything they 
manufactured, from a hoe handle to a dining table, from a 
singletree to a bedroom set. The southern lumberman must pay 
a high tax to the northern manufacturers on the ax with which 
he fells the tree and the helve with which he wields the ax; 
must pay a high tax to the northern manufacturers on the chain 
and harness with which he drags the log, and on the equipment 
by which he ships it; must pay a high tax to the northern manu- 
facturers on the saw and boiler and engine and belting, on bolts 
and screws, and on everything he buys to prepare his lumber 
for the market. And then, when he comes to sell it to the 
northern manufacturers who have thus robbed him under the 
guise of a high protective tariff, this southern lumberman must 
sell to the robbers in competition with the world! 

And that is gravely set up as historic Democratic doctrine! 
Everybody knows that the expensive material of a respectable 
dwelling, however humble, is not the rough lumber entering into 
its construction. It is the dressed lumber, the doors, floors, 
blinds, sash, framing, millstuff of all kinds; but the Tawney 
amendment did not propose to free these things of tax. It 
merely proposed to relieve the lumber manufacturers of certain 
Northern States by giving them rough lumber free of duty ; leav- 
ing them, under the shelter of a high tariff, to extort all they 
could from the housebuilder and furniture buyer and consumer 
generally. 

NOT A PROTECTIVE DUTY. 

As to the nature of the small duty on lumber, it is not a pro- 
tective tariff in the sense that it adds one thrip to the price of 
rough lumber to the general consumer. Nobody, in Congress or 
out, who knows anything about the subject and has any regard 
for his intellectual integrity, would pretend to say to the con- 
trary. The duty does not increase the cost of lumber one far- 
thing to a single consumer in Virginia or the South, or to any 
resident of the United States outside a narrow zone of compe- 
tition on the Canadian border. It is distinctly within the Dem- 
ocratic doctrine of a tariff for revenue, yielding, as I recall the 
figures, $1,600,000 to the Federal Treasury. It incidentally 
helps to preserve to Virginia and the South the lumber markets 
for New England and other Northern States easily reached by 
Canadian lumber. One will search the tariff speeches here in 
vain to find any serious demonstration that the dollar duty on 
lumber could increase the price one cent to a single inhabitant 
of the United States outside a very limited territory, whose peo- 
ple for half a century have grown rich by collecting tariff trib- 
ute from the balance of the country, and whose Congressmen 
stood out in the House, and more recently in the Senate, for the 
highest degree of protection for their own products and free 
trade in the products of other sections. 

To the extent that the House of Representatives was per- 
mitted by the Republican rule to participate in the work of 
making a tariff law, I voted my best judgment and my clearest 
conception of sound Democratic doctrine. Knowing, as every- 
body did know, that it must be a protective tariff law, I unhesi- 
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tatingly declined to yield every advantage that my State and 

section have under the reyenue features of the existing law 

while every product of northern mills and factories was being 

highly protected. - 
TOOK A PRACTICAL VIEW. 


I refused to surrender the paltry tribute which a few northern 
manufacturers of lumber pay to the South while their Congress- 
men were intent on exacting greater tribute from all the people 
of my State and section. In no case did I cast a vote that in- 
creased a single burden on a single inhabitant of Virginia or 
the South; nor did I, in any event, fail to cast my vote for the 
relief of my people from the onerous exactions of a high pro- 
tective tariff. But I make no concealment of the fact—indeed, 
I want it distinctly understood—that in considering the Payne 
bill I did not pursue the path of a political visionary, but fol- 
lowed the course of a practical man who felt that he was sent 
to Congress to safeguard, and not to sacrifice, the interests ‘of 
his people. There was never a moment when I would have hesi- 
tated to require fair treatment by fair treatment, to have made 
concessions in return for concessions, to have subordinated any 
district, State, or sectional interest to the common welfare of the 
country. On the other hand, I did not cast a vote to concede 
anything touching the material welfare of Virginia and the 
South to any section which refused to yield anything to my 
people or the country. 

Pursuing this policy, when the bill was perfected in this 
House and presented for final action I voted for the motion to 
recommit and alter, made by the minority leader—which, by the 
way, contained in its schedule not the faintest reference to free 
lumber. When that motion failed, I voted against the bill, 
because it did not, in any fair degree, represent the Democratic 
theory of a “tariff for revenue,” but simply perpetuated the 
system of sectional inequality and general pillage under which 
the South has been staggering for fifty years and against which 
the Democratic party has been protesting for nearly the entire 
period of its existence. 

When the bill comes back from the conference committee I 
shall complete my record by voting against its adoption, be- 
cause it will have been made monstrously worse and not better 
since it left this House. With the case thus made up, I shall 
offer for my action here no excuse to anybody of my own 
political faith nor evade any issue that may be presented by 
anybody of the opposing party. 

DEMOCRATIC UNITY ON THE TARIFF. 


The Democratic party in Congress, Mr. Speaker, has exhib- 
ited a notable unanimity of purpose on the question of tariff 
revision as contrasted with the Republican party. Although 
evincing some disposition to be critical of one or two votes by 
Members, Mr. Bryan recently had to come to the frank admis-. 
sion that throughout this tariff controversy in Congress— 

A majority of the Republican Senators and Congressmen favor an 
increase in the tariff, the tariff reformer in the Republican party being 
the exception rather than the rule. The Democrats, on the contrary, 
are demanding reductions; and the Democratic Member who votes 
against a decrease is the exception rather than the rule. Even in such 
cases the Democrats who have voted against reductions have voted for 
a low rate instead of a high rate. 

In striking contrast with this reasonably accurate and fair 
statement of the late Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
is the systematic attempt of certain newspapers to create the im- 
pression that many Democratic Representatives and Senators 
have repeatedly voted for high protective tariffs; have shame- 
lessly “lined up” with the Republican leadership of House and 
Senate; have made themselves efficient factors in the Repub- 
lican conspiracy to thwart the American people in their right- 
eous demand for a reduction in the burdensome and excessive 
rates of the existing tariff act. In my own State this sort of 
misrepresentation has been promptly met and bluntly contro- 
verted. But it has had wide range. Only recently a public 
journal which, professing the Democratic creed, nevertheless re- 
pudiated the platform and candidates of its party in three 
presidential elections, gave prominence in its editorial columns 
to the glaringly false declaration that— 

Within the last sixty days 102 of the 171 Democrats in the House 
have yoted repeatedly against reducing taxes, and 17 of 32 Democrats 
in the Senate have done likewise. 

A more deliberate falsehood than that was never printed in 
an American newspaper. Neither the metropolitan journal that 
originated the statement nor any one of the newspapers that 
have given currency to the slander can name 10 Democrats in 
the House and Senate combined who “have voted repeatedly 
against reducing taxes.” Not one of these papers can name 10 
Democrats in House and Senate combined who have voted once 
against reducing taxes. Forty Democrats in the House voted 
to reduce the tariff on rough lumber from $2 to $1 per thousand 
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feet, but refused to put lumber on the free list. Seventeen 
Democrats in the Senate voted to reduce the tariff on iron ore 
from 40 cents to 25 cents, but refused to put iron-ore on the 
free list. Sixteen Democrats in the House who voted against 
putting hides on the free list were willing to reduce the tariff 
by cutting the small duty 37 per cent. And, as I have said, the 
record of House and Senate bears witness to the assertion that 
there are not 10 Democratic Members of this Congress who have 
failed to vote for radical reductions of existing tariff rates, and 
there are not 5 Democratic Members out of a total of 203 in 
both branches of Congress who have voted to increase the tax 
on a single item for purposes of protection. ` 

Yet, in the face of this record—quite remarkable, as I think— 
Democratic differences, inconsequential as I have indicated, 
haye been persistently and impudently exaggerated by news- 
papers that either know that they are not telling the truth or 
are too indifferent to their own reputations to try to ascertain 
the truth. I was born to and brought up in the newspaper 
business, Mr. Speaker; but to me there is small wonder that the 
class of persons who cynically decry newspaper veracity is 
growing larger every day when we see presented for fact such 
shameless and persistent misrepresentation. People do not 
relish being deceived by public journals concerning things of 
public record, and this campaign of false statement is certain to 
recoil upon those who inaugurated it. 

The Democratic party in the country has been fairly repre- 
sented by the Democratic party in Congress. It can confidently 
stand upon the record made here; and upon that record it can 
appeal to the American people to rebuke this Republican Con- 
gress for its failure to keep faith or to honestly perform its 
pledge to relieve the Nation from a system of excessive taxation, 
contrived and administered in behalf of favored industries, 
which have for too long a time already preyed upon the sub- 
stance of those who neither ask nor receive special privileges 
from a Government constituted and maintained to serve and 
not to rob them. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
5 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. 4 0 enue, equalize d 
age Ray De — States and for other 

Mr. STEENERSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As it is now four months since the 
convened in special session to revise the tariff, it is proper to 
consider how far that work has progressed and what the present 
outlook is for a revision such as the people have a right to 
expect. 


and encour- 
purposes. 


REPUBLICAN PLATFORM PROMISES. 


The last Republican platform promised revision by a special 
session of Congress immediately after the inauguration of the 
next President, and declared that “the true principle of protec- 
tion is best maintained by the imposition of such duties as will 
equal the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries.“ The platform of 1904 declared the measure of protec- 
tion should always at least equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home anđ abroad.” These allusions to the correct 
measure of protection never appeared before in any Republican 
platform. The question naturally arises, why were they made? 
Why did not the party content itself with an adhesion to the 
general policy of protection, and declare that it was proposed 
to revise the tariff in harmony with that general policy for which 
the party distinctly stood? 

The reason must have been that changed conditions, by rea- 
son of industrial, commercial, and financial progress and evo- 
lution, had resulted in pointing out the necessity for such a limi- 
tation in protective duties. 

When the policy of protection was adopted, it was said 
that by this encouragement home manufactures and other in- 
dustries would be so stimulated as to increase production and 
supply, resulting in competition at home sufficient to reduce 
prices to a reasonable level, and this prediction proved to be 


in the main correct for the first three or four decades, until 
the modern era of industrial combinations arrived, which en- 


abled the producers of commodities in some lines to combine 
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and eliminate home competition almost entirely, with the 
result that the domestic consumer, shut out from the foreign 
supply by the duty, became the victim of a monopoly in con- 
trol both of production and prices. 

It is an axiom in economics that where combination is pos- 
sible, competition is impossible; and that combination is possible 
in the home market in many lines of dutiable articles has been 
proven over and over again in recent history. This, of course, 
is also true of nondutiable articles, but it is much more difficult 
to form a world-wide combination than one merely affecting 
domestic territory, and hence such combinations are compara- 
tively rare. When our people saw the evils and dangers of this 
modern development they inaugurated a campaign against mo- 
nopolistic combinations and trusts, whether they owed their 
existence to dishonest and unjust management of the transpor- 
tation service of the country, to the tariff, to both, or to any 
other cause. This campaign has only been partially successful. 
It is still going on, and must go on until the eyil is remedied. 

It is a part of this campaign to remove the tariff as an 
element of monopoly, and that is the reason why allusion was 
made to the measure of protection in the Republican platforms. 
Where there is no combination, and no probability of combina- 
tion in the preduction or supply of a commodity by the reason 
of the fact that it is supplied by a large number of independent 
producers scattered over a wide area or other cause, it is not 
so important that the duty should be within the above limita- 
tion, for in that case there can be no control of production, and 
hence the original law of home competition will do its complete 
work. When this eyil of monopoly in protected articles first 
became apparent, it was proposed by some that the remedy 
should be a removal of all duties on these articles, and hence 
the demand for free trade in “ trust-made goods.” The Republi- 
can party never favored that proposition. 

The remoyal of such duties, it was contended, would injure 
many small independent producers, subject great industries, em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of laborers, to ruinous competi- 
tion from abroad, and inflict upon us a greater evil than that 
which it was sought to relieve us from. It was thought that a 
wiser course would be to pursue monopoly by rigorous enforce- 
ment of repressive laws and by a eareful revision of the tariff, 
to the end that protection should only serve its legitimate end 
and object and afford no shelter to monopoly. 

The Republican party has during the last as well as during 
the present administrafion applied the first remedy, and we 
are now in the act of applying the second. Hence it is of the 
greatest and most vital importance that we in this tariff bill 
observe the rule laid down in our platform as to the measure 
of protection as to all commodities on the dutiable list, in the 
production of which a trust or monopolistic combination either 
exists or is possible. 

If the duty on such commodities be no higher than the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
then no extortion can result, for the possibility of foreign com- 
petition is always present. 

Where there is combination in control of the supply of a 
eommodity which habitually sells in the domestic market at 
one price and for export at another price lower than the do- 
mestic price by the amount of the duty, it is pretty good proof 
that the duty in that instance is too high. 

Those, I take it, were the reasons for the declarations in the 
party platform above referred to, and at no time has the neces- 
sity for such a limitation of protective duties been stronger and 
more apparent than at the present time. It is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the people that no article or 
commodity in which there is any reasonable possibility of com- 
bination or monopolistic control shall bear a higher duty than 
above indicated. In these times of successful combinations 
upon a large scale it will not de to say that the penal and re- 
pressive laws against monopoly and combination in restraint of 
trade are ample, for they will never exterminate the evil so 
long as we hold out fabulously rich rewards in the shape of 
excessive duties for their violation. 

I want these things borne in mind now while we are in this 
most critical and important stage of the work of tariff revision. 
A great deal has been said about revision downward, and 
whether our party promised such a revision. In view of what 
I have said, I submit there can be no occasion for that dispute. 
The promise was to revise the tariff on protective lines and to 
adopt as the measure of that protection the rule above indi- 
cated. Whether such a revision shall be up or down depends 
upon what the present duties are and whether they in any 
given case exceed this measure. 

It seems pretty well established by the facts before us that in 
most instances the application of this rule of revision will result 
in revision downward, although in some instances the reverse. 
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This bill, as it left the House, was in the vast majority of the 
items in the schedules a revision downward. 

It raised the rates in the hosiery and glove schedules, but 
under the special rule under which it was submitted here we 
were denied a special vote on those schedules and were com- 
pelled to vote for or against these and a large number of other 
propositions involved in the bill en bloc. Had a separate vote 
in the House been taken on these items, I believe they would 
have been defeated. Now that the Senate amendments restore 
these items to the rates fixed by existing law, we are hoping 
that the conferees on the part of the House will yield in this 
instance to the Senate amendments. The bill, as it left the 
House, although not satisfactory, was as we believed a con- 
siderable improvement over the present law. 

If one-hundredth part of the complaints against the proposed 
increases in duty contained in the 847 Senate amendments are 
justified, they will most of them have to be eliminated before 
the bill can pass. 

One thing is certain, and that is that there seems to be an 
utter lack of reliable information whereby to judge the merits 
of the various propositions and problems involved. 

The debate on this bill has settled nothing except this, that 
there is no possibility of an intelligent and just revision of the 
tariff until we devise some means whereby Congress may be 
informed as to all the facts necessary for a complete considera- 
tion of the subject. 

TARIFF COMMISSION. 

In other words, it has demonstrated the necessity of a tariff 
commission to aid Congress in such work. The chief, if not the 
only, source of information to aid us in our work has been the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Committee of the last Con- 
gress. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for reminding the House 
of the fact that these hearings were, to some extent, due to my 
initiative. I introduced bills in the Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth 
Congresses providing for a tariff commission to gather informa- 
tion and report to Congress relative to the tariff, but they were 
never considered, for the alleged reason that to pass such an act 
would be a delegation of the powers of Congress contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

Finally, during the last session, in company with my col- 
league [Mr. Tawney], I called on the Speaker to urge that 
some provision be made to gather information on the subject of 
the tariff in advance of the session when it was proposed to 
consider revision. As a result, Mr. TawNey prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Committee a resolution provid- 
ing for hearings, and the chairman of that committee, after 
redrafting it to suit his ideas, finally introduced and reported it, 
and it was passed, and these now celebrated hearings resulted 
Valuable as these hearings have been in this work of revision, 
they are acknowledged to be only an incomplete and pariial 
record of the required information. 

It seems to me that the necessity for a tariff commission has 
been plainly shown, and that it is only false pride and a stultifi- 
cation to claim that such a body would, in the slightest degree, 
reflect on Congress or its ability to do the work intrusted to it 
by the Constitution. Everyone acknowledges that as govern- 
ment functions multiply and increase in importance, specializa- 
tion and technical knowledge is required. When Congress de- 
cided to regulate interstate commerce a specialized commission 
advisory to the legislative branch, and administrative in aid 
of the executive was created. 

Does anyone suppose that government regulation could be 
effective in the field of transportation in the absence of such a 
commission, or that its creation was a reflection on the ability 
of Congress to directly regulate commerce among the States? 
There are 40 States with railroad commissions, each one of 
which by its investigations and study lays the foundation for 
intelligent legislation in those States. I remember twenty-four 
years ago, when the question of granting such powers to a 
railway commission came up in the Minnesota senate, of which 
I was then a member, the same objections as are now raised 
against a tariff commission by Congress were urged against a 
railroad commission in the State, but the experience of these 
years has fully vindicated the wisdom of such legislation. 

The Senate amendments to this bill provide for a sort of 
tariff commission, to be appointed by the President, but it is 
far from complete, and should be redrawn so as to directly 
create a permanent body with ample power. I hope this will 
be done. 

I deem it unnecessary to further argue in favor of the idea 
of a commission with advisory powers, for no one who is im- 
partial on the subject, who has followed the course of the 
debate on the tariff during this session of Congress, can fail 
to be convinced that in no other way can Congress be enabled 
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to intelligently and justly legislate upon the subject and from 
time to time properly revise the tariff schedules. 

Our embarrassment for lack of reliable information in the 
work of tariff revision was well described by the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Root], who recently said: T 

We have been here for over three months considering and discussing 


and voting upon the measure of protection that it is necessary to give 


in order to keep alive and prosperous the business of tens of thousands 
of corporations engaged in manufacture and trades affected by the pro- 
8 SE 5 ha 
m one hand we have garbled statements; upon the other equall 
eared and partial statements; and no means of distinguishing the 
truth. We are under the necessity of proceeding by guesswork, by con- 
jecture, always with dissatisfaction, because we recognize the chance 
pat, pean guessed wrong about whose statements come nearest to 
e truth. 


If the conferees will report this bill, accepting the lowest 
duties that have been voted in either House and with a tariff- 
commission provision, I believe there can be no doubt but that it 
will be recognized by the people at large as a step of progress, 
an advance in the direction of correct tariff revision, and a 
fulfillment of our party pledges. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have prepared an appeal to the conferees 
selected to adjust the differences between the two Houses of 
Congress on the tariff bill. My appeal is on the subject of the 
tax on automobiles. I hope that all of my colleagues will 
approve my suggestion, and cooperate with me in securing its 
adoption. The appeal is as follows: 


Hon. NELSON W. ALDRICH, Hon. Sereno E. Payne, et al., 
The. conferees representing the House and Senate in adjust- 
ing the differences between their respective Houses in 
connection with the pending tariff dill. 


GENTLEMEN: I haye a suggestion of sufficient interest to the 
country to justify me in presenting it for your consideration. 

The Senate amended the item in the Payne bill so as to in- 
crease the duty on automobiles 5 per cent. In adjusting that 
difference, the House is expected to concur with the Senate 
amendment, which, under the rule, may be done with an amend- 
ment imposing any condition agreed upon. In this case I sug- 
gest that the amendment agreed upon, as the condition, shall 
be that the duty on low-priced automobiles—that is, the duty 
on automobiles costing less than $500—shall be greatly reduced, 
if not entirely removed. My suggestion is based on the follow- 
ing reasoning: In the cities where the streets are wide, and 
the teams city trained, the introduction of automobiles causes 
little inconvenience to people with teams, but out in the coun- 
try, where the roads are narrow and the teams not accustomed 
to anything of the sort, the people suffer great inconvenience, 
annoyance, and danger from the few automobiles used by those 
able to pay high prices, to the practical exclusion of ‘all the 
teams. 

Of course, as the automobiles grow more numerous and the 
teams become more accustomed to them, this condition will 
gradually disappear, but the process will be slow, and thou- 
sands of country people, who pay for the building of country 
roads, will virtually be deprived of their use pending the change. 
There is no doubt that automobiles have come to stay, and the 
sensible thing to do is to bring them within reach of the people 
who most need means of rural locomotion and transportation. 
At present all the inducements are to manufacture high-priced 
machines, and it is necessary to stimulate our home manufac- 
turers to produce an efficient, practical machine at a price low 
enough for popular use. If you will reduce the duty on ma- 
chines which cost less than a vehicle and a team will cost, then 
our manufacturers, rather than suffer foreign machines to sup- 
ply the popular demand, will give their attention to producing 
a machine which the common people will be able to buy and 
use. When that is realized the automobile will really proye 
to be a blessing to the people. : 
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In line with this idea, I note that several States contemplate 
a declaration of “the law of the road,” modified and adapted 
to conditions produced by the introduction of a new character of 
vehicles, some of them proposing taxation and other regulations. 
It is to be hoped that in all such legislation the same distinction 
will be obseryed by exempting from taxation the low-priced ma- 
chine, in order to promote the same end, inducing manufacturers 
to produce a low-priced machine, to enable the common people 
to enjoy the benefits of improved vehicles and the use of the 
roads which they alone construct or pay for. The common peo- 
ple must either cease to travel, abandon the use of their high- 
ways, or they must adopt the same method of travel. They 
must either use self-propelled vehicles or walk or stay at home. 
If automobiles are to have the right of way over the road, cer- 
tainly we ought to do everything in our power to place them 
within the reach of those who stand most in need of transporta- 
tion and means of travel. It will not prevent those who are 
able from indulging in all the expense they wish to lavish on 
splendid machines for their own use, nor by their use and dis- 
play deprive others less fortunate of the use of the highways. 

Yours, truly, 
W. C. ADAMSON. 


The Tariff— Free Raw Material. 


SPEECH 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the rule to send the tarif to conference. 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have so far refrained from making any ex- 
tended remarks on the pending tariff bill. In this House we 
were not permitted to consider the bill in the usual and proper 
manner in Committee of the Whole, where amendments could 
be offered by any Member of the House, discussed, and voted on, 
and in that way the exact position of each Member of both 
parties ascertained as to all schedules of the bill and as to 
all questions arising thereon. 

For such a discussion the country has had to depend upon 
the consideration of the bill in the Senate, and I regret to have 
to admit that, in what seems to me to be fundamental doctrines 
of the Democratic party, two-thirds of the Democratic Members 
of the House have voted one way, while nearly two-thirds of 
the Democratic membership of the Senate have voted em- 
phatically in opposition. 

The question arises, Do the majority of the Democrats of 
the House by their votes truly and correctly represent the actual 
Democratic position on these questions, or do the majority of 
the Democratic Senators by their votes truly and correctly re- 
flect the Democratic position? If the majority of the Democrats 
in this House are right, then a majority of the Democratic 
Senators must be wrong. And the conyerse of this proposition 
must be equally true. 

I refer to the votes on the questions of free lumber, free coal, 
free hides, and free iron ore, or, in other words, as to the Demo- 
cratic position regarding crude raw materials—whether they 
shall be admitted free of duty or placed on the dutiable list. I 
shall consider these propositions, or, rather, the votes on same, 
somewhat in the order they were had in the Senate, beginning 
avith iron ore. 

I beg to say that the vote of the 18 Democratic Senators for 
a duty on iron ore in support of an amendment not offered by an 
individual Senator, but as a committee amendment, taking 
iron ore from the free list, where it had been placed by the 
Payne bill, and placing it on the dutiable list, is regarded by 
both Republicans and Democrats as giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and in its logical effect an approyal of the doctrine 
of protection. 

The American Economist, the official organ of the high pro- 
tectionists of the United States, in its issue of June 4 says: 


DEMOCRATS ABANDON THE PLATFORM. 


It is well, also, to keep before Le eer of the country the facts 
that, while this small coterie of western Republicans are making a 
stand for the Democratic policy of “reductions in duties,” a majority 
of the Democratic Senators have abandoned not only the cardinal 
principle of Democratic faith, namely, free raw materials,” but they 
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have voted 8 in favor of retaining the Dingley-law rates of 
duty on many articles, the declared policy of the 
Democratic pa in favor of reductions duties throughout. 

In other wo: while there is a slight defection from the essential 
8 of the Republican platform among western Senators, there 

a complete abandonment by a maori. of the Democratic Senators 
of the two most vital features of the Democratic platform upon the 
tariff, namely, reductions in duties below the Dingley-law standard 
and the placing of raw materials upon the free list. k 

I do not regard placing a duty on so-called “raw material” 
as per se and necessarily protection and as a violation of Dem- 
ocratic doctrine. The words “raw materials” are too indefinite 
to be regarded as absolutely binding as a declaration of party 
doctrine. 

Green coffee is the “ raw material” of the coffee roaster. No 
one would regard a duty on green coffee as protective. Such 
a duty would be a revenue duty, whatever the rate. Any raw 
material which does not have to be materially advanced in 
value by processes of manufacture to prepare it for consump- 
tion may be classed among dutiable commodities for revenue 
purposes without affording more than incidental protection. 

While this is true, all raw materials which are properly 
classed as “crude raw materials,” which require expensive 
processes of manufacture in order to prepare them for con- 
sumption, should be absolutely on the free list. No amount of 
revenue that can be collected by a tax on such “crude raw 
materials” can possibly compensate for the advance in price on 
the manufactured article by way of a compensatory duty made 
necessary by the tax on the crude raw material. 

Take the case of iron ore as an illustration. The year 1907 
was a normal year, and, speaking in round numbers for that 
year, the production of iron ore in the United States was 
52,000,000 tons and total importations about 1,000,000 tons, more 
than 50 per cent of the importations coming from Cuba at a 
duty of 32 cents a ton, while 40 cents a ton was collected on 
the importations from all other countries. The revenue received 
by the Government from duties on iron ore for that year was 
less than $400,000. 

If the duty on iron ore only had been added to the manu- 
factured products made from the iron ore mined in the United 
States for the year 1907 it would amount, at 40 cents a ton, to 
$20,800,000. It must be remembered that the manufacturer does 
not simply add the duty to the price when he manufactures from 
imported material, but he adds the same to the price of all 
articles manufactured from domestic materials on which he has 
paid no tariff tax. 

To go further with this matter of iron ore, can any Demo- 
crat justify a vote to give the manufacturers of iron and steel 
in the United States or the mine owners a statutory profit of 
$21,000,000, speaking in round numbers, on the amount of iron 
ore mined in the United States for one Fear in order to get 
$400,000 or less by- way of revenue? Can any man justly claim 
that added profits to the American manufacturer of $21,000,000 
on iron ore for one year, while getting, by way of revenue to the 
Government only $400,000, is merely incidental protection grow- 
ing out of a purely revenue duty? 

But the protection in its effects does not stop with simply 
adding this 40 cents per ton to the price of the manufactured 
article. This duty is doubled, trebled, and quadrupled by way 
of compensatory duties on manufactured articles of iron and 
steel as the processes of manufacture are advanced. As it takes 
2 tons and more of iron ore to make 1 ton of pig iron, a com- 
pensatory duty of 80 cents a ton must be added to the direct duty 
on pig iron in order to compensate the manufacturer of pig 
iron for the added price to the ore by reason of the duty on the 
crudest of all raw materials, iron ore. When the ore is con- 
verted into pig, the pig is a raw material only one step removed 
from the crude, so the manufacturer of pig iron says: 

I must have a aay equal to the difference of cost at home and 
abroad, with reasonable profits, to which must be added the duty on 
the ore of 80 cents per ton, with a manufacturer's profit on the same, 
being the tariff tax on the ore. 

So, at each additional stage of process of manufacture these 
duties are doubled up and added, until the 40 cents a ton on 
iron ore, when it finally reaches the consumer in the highly 
manufactured condition necessary to consumption, the added 
cost to the American consumer mounts up, perhaps, to more 
than $100,000,000 by reason of this miscalled “revenue duty“ 
on iron ore, that brought to the Government less than one-half 
of $1,000,000. Are such results to be atoned for under the thin 
disguise of a claim of voting for a revenue duty on raw mate- 
rials? It is exceedingly doubtful if reducing the duty from 
40 to 25 cents a ton will bring one single dollar more to the 
Treasury than the 40 cents does now. The importations will 
have to be materially increased at 25 cents per ton to make up 
for the loss of 15 cents a ton in the rate, but the 25 cents per 
ton will serve as an excuse for the addition of compensatory 
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and cumulative duties on all articles of domestic manufacture, 
amounting, perhaps, to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

All the reasons that can be given for placing lumber on the 
free list apply with much greater force to iron ore. It is im- 
possible for the compensatory and cumulative duties on lumber 
to ever burden the consumer like those on iron ore. Much 
rough lumber can be used without further process of manufac- 
ture, and none of it has to go through as great a number of 
processes of manufacture as do the greatest number of articles 
of iron and steel before reaching the consumer, 

Besides, under existing conditions placing a duty on iron 
ore was in plain violation of the Denver platform, which says: 

Articles entering into oni oes with trust-controlled products 
should be placed on the free list. 

Of the 52,000,000 tons of iron ore produced in the United 
States in 1907, 42,000,000 tons came from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Senator Smiru, of Michigan, on the floor of the Senate, in 
debate on this same Aldrich amendment, stated that the United 
States Steel Corporation owned in fee and controlled by way of 
leases at least 85 per cent of all the iron-ore deposits west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. The trust also owns a large per cent 
of all iron deposits east of the Alleghenies. Then, I ask, why 
does not imported iron ore enter into competition with trust- 
controlled products? The trust does in fact own so nearly all 
the best and cheapest mined deposits of iron ore as to make it 
the all-powerful and dominating factor in fixing the price of 
domestic ores. The hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee show that iron ore in the great Mesaba ranges is mined 
at a less cost than anywhere in the world, except a small part 
2 Sweden, from which no ore is ever shipped to the United 

tates. 

If the drawback provisions of the House bill are continued, 
the steel trust can practically use all the imported ores it is 
likely ever to need duty free, because under the above bill, if 
any American manufacturer ships and selis abroad any articles 
of American manufacture within three years from the time he 
paid the import duties, whether made from the imported ma- 
terials or not, to the amount of the duties paid, he can draw 
back 99 per cent of import duties paid on the materials. As the 
trust does now and always will export and sell abroad, in value, 
many times more in value of its articles of manufacture than it 
will ever import of iron ore, it has under the Senate bill, as 
amended by the help of Democratic votes, practically free iron 
ore for its own use, while being enabled to add the tariff tax to 
all sales of its goods to American consumers, while the small 
manufacturer who has no foreign trade will have to pay duty 
on imported ores, if he imports any, or pay enhanced prices for 
ores at home, fixed by his all-powerful competitor, the steel 
trust, including the duty provided by the Aldrich amendment. 

I am therefore unalterably opposed to a duty for any purpose 
on “crude raw materials,” for the reason that it enables the 
American manufacturer to impose an additional burden by way 
of compensatory and cumulating duties on the American con- 
sumer out of all proportion to the amount of revenue benefits. 

If Democrats were making the whole bill and could put a 


small revenue duty on raw materials, following it up with a like 


duty on the manufactured products, adding nothing in the nature 
of compensatory duties, such a bill might not be oppressive to 
the consumer. But Democrats are not making the bill, while 
many of them, by their votes, are furnishing very acceptable 
reasons to the Republicans for failing to reduce high protective 
duties on the necessaries of life. 

Senator ALDRICH, in his great speech on June 7, said: 

Take the metal schedule, take the silk schedule, take every schedule 
in this bill. The intention is to have the rates p ve from the 
crude products, the raw materials to the finished product; progressive 
as to the amount of difference between the cost of production here and 
in competing countries, which means if you pe one duty on iron ore 
you must put a higher duty on ps iron, a higher duty still on steel 
rus a higher duty still on watch springs, progressive all through the 
scale. 

This was a fair and candid statement by the Senator, and 
every Democrat who voted for a duty on iron ore knew just 
what effect it would have in making up the metal schedule of 
the bill. It was the first item in that schedule and became the 
very foundation upon which the whole superstructure of the 
metal schedule was to be erected. The tariff bill came from the 
House with iron ore on the free list and the whole schedule on 
metals and manufactures thereof greatly reduced. The first 
thing that 18 Democratic Senators did was to take iron ore from 
the free list, knowing full well that it would be the grounds for 
an increase over the House bill on the whole metal schedule, 
But not satisfied with this indefensible action, some of them 
voted to raise the duty on scrap and waste tron from the House 
rate of 50 cents a ton to $2.50 a ton. Scrap iron, wrought and 
cast, is mere waste material, consisting of broken pieces of old 


pots, skillets, plows, horseshoes, wagon tires, and all other kinds 
of waste iron and castings, that require no investment of capi- 
tal—no expenditure of labor, no element of cost of production 
of any kind. Not satisfied with this, after knowing by their 
votes they had made it impossible to take the protective tariff 
off any article of metal manufacture, one of them offered an 
amendment to put sewing machines, typewriters, ‘and printing 
presses on the free list, and all, or nearly all, of those who yoted 
to take iron ore off the free list voted to put the above-named 
articles—all expensive, highly finished manufactured articles 
on the free list. Many of these same Senators are vocally” 
clamorous for free cotton ties, after making it impossible to 
have free cotton ties by voting a tariff tax on the basic raw 
material out of which these ties are manufactured. 

The Payne bill cut the duty on lumber in half, and almost the 
entire Democratic membership of the House voted to place lum- 
ber on the free list, in compliance with the national Democratic 
platform. When the bill reached the Senate, the Finance Com- 
mittee increased all the House rates on lumber 50 per cent, 
and these same Senators, or nearly all of them, voted for the 
Senate rates of increase on lumber, while claiming that they are 
very much worried for fear the Republicans will not revise the 
tariff downward. 

The. Payne bill placed hides on the free list and reduced the 
duty on boots and shoes 40 per cent, and on sole leather to 5 
per cent ad valorem. This reduction in the rates on leather 
and on boots and shoes was in consideration of putting hides on 
the free list. 

The Senate committee restored the Dingley rates of 15 per 
cent on hides of cattle, and in the Senate a motion was made 
to retain hides on the free list, where the House put them, and 
16 Republicans yoted for this motion, and had all the Demo- 
crats stood by these 16 Republicans hides would have remained 
on the free list; and no doubt the House reductions on shoes, 
boots, and leather would have remained in the bill; but a suffi- 
cient number of our Democrats voted against keeping hides on 
the free list to sustain the committee in placing a duty of 15 
per cent on hides, the present Dingley rate. 

Giving this action as his reason, Senator ALDRICH immediately, 
moved to increase the House rate on sole leather 100 per cent, 
and to increase the House rate on shoes and boots 25 per cent, 
which motion was adopted. Thus these Democrats were the 
immediate and direct cause of increasing the burdens of the 
consumers of boots and shoes and all other forms of leather 
goods by taking hides off the free list. 

It was shown in the debate that the beef trust, and not the 
cattle growers, gets all the benefit of the tariff on hides. The 
great bulk of the farmers’ cattle are sold on foot, and the hide 
goes at the same pound-rate price paid for the steer in gross. 
The beef trust controls both the price of cattle and the price 
of the meat to the consumer, while he gets a tariff-protected 
price for the hides of the cattle that cost him per pound no more 
than the hoof or the horns or the hair of the animal. 

The total revenue collected on imported hides for the year 
1907, the best year, commercially speaking, in the history of 
this country, was $3,105,390. As shown by the government re- 
ports away back in 1904, the production of boots and shoes in 
the United States for that year was, in round numbers, 
$316,000,000, not including any other forms of leather goods. 
If no greater amount of boots and shoes were manufactured in 
the year 1907 than in 1904, the reduction of duty on boots and 
shoes alone, measured by the reduction of duty in the House 
bill, would have been a saving to the consumers of these articles 
the enormous sum of $31,600,000 for one year. From this sum 
take the total revenue collected on hides, $3,105,390, by placing 
hides on the free list, and we have as a net gain to the con- 
sumers, by way of reduced prices for boots and shoes, the enor- 
mous sum of $28,444,610 for one year. With hides on the duti- 
able list at the rate fixed by the Senate amendment, the Gov- 
ernment gets as revenue, in round numbers, $3,000,000, while as 
a result of the duty on hides the manufacturer gets by way of 
compensatory duty $31,000,000. 

This is a clear demonstration of the evil of levying a tariff 
on a crude raw material. 

Not satisfied with restoring iron ore and hides to the dutiable 
list and increasing the House rates on lumber 50 per cent, some 
of these Senators voted to take bituminous coal from the free 
list, where the House bill placed it, and restore it to the duti- 
able list at 60 cents a ton, being a reduction of only 7 cents a 
ton on the present Dingley rates. To show the absurdity of 
placing a duty of any kind on coal, it is only necessary to state 
the facts as to exports and imports of coal. In the year 1908 
the exports of coal from the United States was 11,853,000 tons, 
against imports of only 1,504,000 tons, showing that our exports 
were seyen times as great as our imports. If we can sell in the 
open market of the world seven times as much coal as all the 
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world sells in our market, does it look as though our market 
for coal was in any danger from foreign competition? 

It is well to remember that during the coal strike a few years 
ago even the high-protectionist Republicans and our “ antifree- 
raw-material Democrats” all joined in voting to suspend the 
tariff on coal for a period of one or two years, and not a Demo- 
crat in the House voted against free coal at that time. 

But to cap the climax, the Finance Committee in the Senate 
reported the duty on pineapples at the present Dingley rate, 
which is a protective rate, and so intended when put on in the 
Dingley bill. 

But some of our Democratic Senators were not satisfied to let 
this Republican duty remain, so a Democratic member of the 
Finance Committee moved an amendment in the Senate to in- 
crease the Dingley rate on pineapples 1284 per cent, which was 
carried by a vote of 34 to 30. Nine of the 34 votes to increase 
this rate were Democrats, while 8 Democrats only voted against 
the increase. 

Does this look like our “ antifree-raw-material Democrats“ 
are suffering much on account of the Republicans failing to re- 
yise the tariff downward? 

But, Mr. Speaker, when the vote came up to put a duty of one- 
half of 1 cent a gallon on crude petroleum, our “ antifree-raw- 
material Democratic” Senators, especially those who had been 
most vociferous in their denunciations of the doctrine of free 
raw material, flopped right around, forgot all about their loudly 
proclaimed Democratic principles of “antifree raw material,” 
and voted against the proposed duty on crude petroleum. It 
was shown beyond dispute that the Standard Oil Company 
owned only 11 per cent of the oil wells of the United States, 
while the independent oil producers and refiners owned 89 per 
cent. Crude oil is as much raw material as is iron ore, coal, lum- 
ber, or hides, and the producing oil wells are not owned or con- 
trolled by a trust, as is coal, hides, iron ore, and lumber; but, 
notwithstanding all these facts, it was more than our “ anti- 
free-raw-material Democratic” friends could stand, and so they 
took the back track, and by their votes proclaimed their alle- 
giance to the good old Democratic doctrine of free raw material. 
What I regret most is that the vote on oil did not come up 
before our Democratic Senators “got ruint” and declaimed so 
loudly against any kind of free raw materials, but I find that 
consistency is a jewel rarely worn by a statesman. 

I am not criticising our Democratic Senators who voted for 
a duty on iron ore, lumber, coal, and hides, for refusing to give 
a like vote for a duty on crude petroleum, but when some of us 
who yoted for free raw materials are taunted with the charge 
of being out of harmony with the earlier Democratic position, 
and to that extent not Democratic, I want to remind them 
that they are not consistent in voting for a duty on the raw 
materials of some classes of manufactures, while permitting the 
manufacturers of refined petroleum to haye their raw materials 
free. 

Why did not our “antifree-raw-material-revenue-tariff Demo- 
crats ” propose a small revenue-producing duty on both crude and 
refined petroleum and products thereof? At,this point I will 
read a part of an article by Hon. William J. Bryan in a late 
issue of the Commoner bearing on the duty on iron ore, and ex- 
pressing his position as to free raw materials, and as to the 
possibility of giving all sections of our country an equal share 
in the so-called “benefits of protection.” 

bell that raw material should, as a rule, be ad- 

mitted eat duty. “Te has already pointed out the fallacy embodied 
in the doetrine of those who insist that “if we are to haye protection, 
it ought to be uniform and give all sections an equal share of the 
benefits.” Protection can not give all sections an equal share of the 
benefits. Protection is naturally and necessarily unfair, A Democratic 
Senator or Congressman may deceive himself with the argument that 
he is helping his section when he insists that raw material produced 
in his section shall be taxed, but he can not deceive those who have 
studied the tariff question. Raw material is not produced by States 
or by districts; it is produced by individuals, and the taxation 
of raw material is not for the benefit of all of the State or all 
of the district in which it is produced. Take the case of iron, for 
instance. Alabama is credited with nearly 8 r cent of the total 
quantity of iron ore produced in the United States in 1907. But 
who produced the iron ore in Alabama? All of the people? Not 
by any means. Not 1 per cent of the voters of Alabama own iron 
mines. A tariff on iron ore necessarily implies a compensatory duty on 
manufactured iron. As soon as fron ore is taxed, the manufacturer 
demands that he shall be permitted to transfer the duty to the consumer 
of the manufactured products, and the argument will always be accepted 
as sufficient reason for putting a tariff! upon the manufactured product. 
Is there a Democratic Senator who voted for a tariff on iron ore who 
would vote to put manufactured iron on the free list? To vote for 
a tariff on iron ore is, therefore, to vote for a higher tariff on manu- 
factured iron than would otherwise be n —in other words, it 
is a vote to fix a larger ultimate burden upon the consumers of manu- 
factured iron than would be necessary with free fron ore. It is possible 
that a Democrat (in a Republican Senate) might vote for a tariff on 
fron ore and then vote against a compensatory tariff on manufactured 
iron, but if the Democrats were framing a tariff bill, they would he 
0 


nize the justice of the demand that the manufacturer be permitted 
collect from the consumer a tariff equal to the tariff levied upon his 


raw material plus such a tariff as would be given him if there were 
no tariff on raw material. 

The Democrats who yoted for a tariff on iron ore voted, therefore, 
to commit the party to a higher tariff on manufactured than would be 


necessary if there were no tariff on the raw material. 

So it appears, Mr. Speaker, that those Democrats, both in the 
Senate and House, who voted for free raw materials voted in 
accord with the views of our late Democratic nominee for the 
Presidency. 

When the Wilson bill passed the House all crude raw ma- 
terials were on the free list, and such as were restored to the 
dutiable list were put there by the action of the Senate and 
were finally virtually forced on the House, or else have no bill 
at all. So, when the present bill was considered, or, rather, 
not considered, in the House, on all votes on raw materials 
that the House was permitted to give an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Democrats of this Congress voted to place raw 
materials on the free list. 

Mr. Speaker, we in this House must be elected every two 
years by a direct vote of the people, while Senators are elected 
only every six years, and then by the legislatures of the States. 
It is therefore most natural that the Members of this House 
more nearly reflect the actual views of the people than do the 
Senators; and as we voted in the House for free raw materials 
before the Senators voted, they fully understood that by their 
yotes they were raising an issue with us that might mean that 
either they or we must go out of public life. We voted first, 
and they could have voted with us, and in so doing violated no 
Democratic platform pledge, and thus would have brought no 
trouble on themselves, the party, or on us. But they saw fit to 
do otherwise, and they must take the consequences. 

It is but natural, believing that we represent the real senti- 
ment of our party, having a better opportunity to know what 
the sentiment of our party is than they, and knowing that we 
have voted in accord with our party, as declared in its most 
recent national platform, we do not propose to sit quietly by 
and permit this protective sentiment to be built up and strength- 
ened in the ranks of Democracy without a vigorous protest. 
No manufacturer eyer wanted a tariff tax on his raw materials, 
and he only accepted it because he knew that by way of a com- 
pensatory duty he could pass this burden to the consumer, and 
because he knew that by giving protection to the producers of 
raw materials he strengthened and added to the ranks of the 
protectionists in general. The converse of this proposition is 
also true. The producer of raw materials does not want protec- 
tion on the finished product that he does not sell, but must buy 


of the manufacturer, but in order to get protection on his raw 


materials accepts and votes for a higher duty on the manufac- 
turers’ finished products. Yet we hear some of our Senator 
friends loudly proclaiming that they will never vote to give the 
manufacturer his raw materials free while giving him a high 
protective duty on what he sells made from these materials. 
Such a statement must assume two false premises. One is that 
Democrats favor giving the manufacturer high protection on his 
finished products, and the other is that the manufacturer ac- 
tually pays the tax on his raw materials. Some loudly declare 
they will not take the burden from the manufacturer by making 
his materials tax free. g 

Mr. Speaker, how can we take a burden from the manufac- 
turer when he bears no burden by way of taxed raw materials, 
and when by way of successive compensatory duties he passes the 
tax on raw materials with a manufacturer's profits added to 
the thus doubly taxed consumer? The Democrat that con- 
tends otherwise fools nobody but himself. 

Mr. Speaker, if the tariff tax on raw materials was not added 
to the direct tariff tax on the finished product, augmented by 
way of added manufacturer’s profits on the amount of the tax 
paid on the raw material and thus finally all passed to the con- 
sumer, there would not be so much objection to taxing raw ma- 
terial, although it would not then be an ideal object of a duty 
even for revenue only. Much raw material must go to waste in 
process of manufacture, and all this waste is tariff taxed the 
same as that part that finally lodges in the finished article. 

Mr. Speaker, the man who desires protection can not disguise 
his real purpose by calling it a “ revenue duty,” because perchance 
some importations may be made under a given rate and some 
reyenue derived thereby is not sufficient to establish the claim 
that the particular rate is a revenue duty. 

Hardly any rate named in any bill is high enough to exclude 
all importations, and so some revenue is derived under nearly 
any rate that can be devised, however protective it may be. 
If the real purpose is to affect the price of the home-manufac- 
tured article, however slight, the rate designed to bring about 
such a result is protective, and protection is the object and end 
aimed at and not the revenue that will be received. The dis- 
cussions in the Senate in support of these so-called“ revenue 
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rates” plainly showed that protection is at the bottom of the 


so-called“ revenue rate.” This is demonstrated by the declara- 
tion made in several instances as well as by the votes on several 
amendments, in which Democratic Senators, while asking for 
and voting for a so-called“ revenue rate” on raw materials, ex- 
pressed themselves as willing to put the raw material on the 
free list if by the same vote the manufactured article was also 
placed on the free list. If the real purpose had been to raise 
reyenue and not to divide protection between the producer of 
raw material and the manufacturer, the proper course would 
have been to reduce the duty on both to a low nonprotective 
rate. But when a Senator or Member of this body is not 
willing to place crude raw materials on the free list, while 
placing a low revenue-producing duty on the finished product, 
but must have either both or neither on the free list, he 
fails to convince me that his real object is to secure revenues 
for a depleted Treasury. We must bear in mind all the while 
that the Democrats are not making the bill and that their only 
opportunity to benefit the country is by pursuing such a course 
as will weaken the forces of high protection on the other side. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another phase of this subject that should 
not be overlooked. The ideal method of securing the greatest 
amount of protection by a given rate is to make it specific in- 
stead of ad valorem. The ideal way to secure revenue and not 
protection is to make all rates, as nearly as may be possible, 

_ad valorem. ‘The protective feature of the present bill has been 

greatly strengthened by changing ad valorem duties of the Ding- 
ley law to specific duties. It will be noticed that the rates of 
duty placed by the Senate on iron ore, coal, lumber, and hides 
are all specific except that on hides; so that those Democratic 
Senators who voted to place a duty on these raw materials 
yoted for it in that most favored of all protective forms, namely, 
a specific instead of an ad valorem rate. I have searched the 
Rrconb in vain to find where any amendment was offered by 
any one of our Senators who voted for these taxes on raw 
materials changing the rate from specific to ad valorem. It 
is barely possible I have overlooked such an amendment if it 
was offered, and I will be glad to correct this statement if I 
am in error. This of itself is sufficient to show that the rev- 
enue-producing features of these amendments were lightly re- 
garded by our friends who voted for them. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no arbitrary standard of percentage of 
the value of the imported article to the rate of duty imposed 
by which a revenue rate is distinguishable from a protective 
rate. It is claimed by some that because the average ad valo- 
rem rate in the Walker tariff act of 1846 was about 24 per cent 
a rate on any article that does not exceed 24 per cent is a 
revenue rate, and therefore not un-Democratic, so to speak. All 
raw materials low in value in proportion to the tonnage and 
freight charges may be absolutely prohibited by an ad valorem 
tariff rate that might and would be a low revenue-producing 
rate on other articles of imported merchandise on which the 
tonnage and freight charges are light in proportion to the value 
of the merchandise. 

Take coal and iron ore as examples. The freight charges on 
these materials from European countries would, perhaps, be 
equal to-or exceed 50 per cent of their total value, so that the 
American producer of such products is protected by ocean 
freight rates against European competition equal to a 50 per 
cent tariff tax even if these products from Europe came in free. 
Where such heavy freight rates exist, a duty of 5 per cent 
might be prohibitive. But, on the other hand, where foreign 
imports are of high value in proportion to tonnage and freight 
charges, a duty of 20 or 25 per cent would not materially check 
such imports and much revenue would be collected at a rate 
that would make the importation of some other article impos- 
sible. 

Another thing that must not be overlooked when comparing 
the rates of the Walker law with rates of duty at this time is 
that all the revenue for running the Government, except pro- 
ceeds of sales of public lands, which were small, came from tariff 
taxes, while at this time not one-half of all the receipts of the 
Government come from tariff taxes. If at that time not over 
one-half of the Goyernment’s revenue was derived from tariff 
taxation, I feel warranted in saying that the average tariff 
rate in the Walker law of 1846 would not have exceeded 10 
or 12 per cent ad valorem. So, by a just comparison, if it re- 
quires a rate of only 24 per cent ad valorem on foreign imports 
to collect all the revenue needed by the Government when all 
its revenue was derived from tariff taxes, a proper ad valorem 
revenue rate would be only 12 per cent when only one-half, or 
less than one-half, of the revenues to run the Government are 
collected from tariff taxes. 

Some of our ablest Senators have solemnly contended that if 
we take the taxes off raw materials we will have to add the 


amount of revenue thus lost to other articles of merchandise, 
and thus increase the burdens borne by the consumers of those 
articles so additionally taxed by removing the taxes from raw 
materials. 

I do not think there was eyer more fallacy stated in fewer 
words or emanating from so high a source. If we take the 
tax off wool and deprive the Government of the revenue de- 
rived from that tax, it certainly does not follow that we must 
increase the rate of tariff tax on woolen goods, and thus add 
to the burdens of the wearers of woolen goods to the extent of 
the duty collected on wool. I submit that a mere beginner in 
the study of tariff taxation knows that the way to increase the 
receipts of the Government is to reduce the taxes and thus en- 
courage importation. It would be a very easy matter to collect 
equally as much revenue as is now derived from the tariff on 
wool by slightly lowering the high protective duties on woolen 
goods, and thus increasing importations of such goods. By such 
a course as this the burdens of the consuming taxpayer are 
actually made lighter, while the receipts of the Government are 
made larger. 


Mr. Speaker, if protection is robbery, as we Democrats have 
often charged—if it is unconstitutional and immoral—how can 
a Democrat so believing vote for and support tariff rates that 
are intended to affect favorably the value of some product or 
products of his State or district, even if incidentally some reye- 
nue is received by the Government, while favored industries 
collect by way of increased profits from the unwilling but help- 
less consumer five, ten, or even twenty times as much money as 
is paid into the Treasury? 

If protection is right, is the best policy for the whole country, 
is constitutional, then we Democrats have been radically wrong 
all the years of our existence. From any standpoint I can not 
see how any man can be either an incidental or a direct protec- 
tionist and make any just claim to being a Democrat. Such a 
man is in effect and in fact a Republican, whatever he may call 
himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not see how I can bring these rambling 
remarks to a more fitting close than by reading an interview 
of my colleague, Judge HULL, appearing in the Nashville Ban- 
ner, of Nashville, Tenn., April 20, 1909: 

INTERVIEW WITH MR. HULL. 
[By Walter Edward Harris.] 
WASHINGTON, April 20. 

“With no purpose to impugn the motives or the Democracy of 
person,” said Representative HULL, of Tennessee, “ I consider it 1 
tremely unfortunate for the Democratic party and the country that, as it 
seems, a number of Democratic Members of the House and Senate, in 
antagonism of their party’s time-honored doctrine that taxes can be 
constitutionally levied only for the purpose of raising revenue to sup- 
oe the Government, are engaging in an effort to write into the Payne 

ill protection for protection’s sake for such local industries as they 
may respectively represent. 

“If our rty's teaching since the days of Jefferson and Jackson 
means anything, it means that the principle of a protective tarif is 
harsh, inequitable, vicious class legislation, and an abuse of the con- 
stitutional power of taxation. If, as Democrats have always con- 
tended, protection benefits only the few at the expense of the many: if 
it robs and plundéys the millions of consumers and others upon whom 
it confers no benefit only to enrich a few favored individuals; if it is 
tribute, or a 4 of graft, levied npon the masses, then the less 

rotective-tariff legislation the country has the better, and hence the 
ess a ocratic Member secures for his local industries the better 
for the masses of the people he represents. 


CHARACTERIZED AS ROBBERY. 


“How can Democrats consistently aid in thus fostering and perpetu- 
ating a cardinal Republican policy that our platforms have always char- 
acterized as robbery? It is ure by Democrats Sao porade this course 
that the Republicans are enacting a tarif law framed along protection 
lines, and that therefore the industries of their respective districts or 
States should be included in the protective provisions of the Payne bill 
and without discrimination. I quite agree that it is the plain duty of 
any party to govern its legislation by the rule of uniformity, equality, 
and fairness, and to refrain from discrimination; but if it purposely 
fails to do so, its action in practic favoritism to the detriment of 
some industry or section should be criticised. condemned, and exposed 
to the American people, that they may, if they wish, call it to acconnt 
for such wanton and t abuse of a 2 trust. Whatever he may 
say or do in dealing with this question, the course of a Democratic Mem- 
ber should be guided by the general welfare of the whole country, and 
should avoid any compromise of his own party faith or connivance at 
the Republican scheme of protection. This would be the wise, the con- 
servative, the correct Democratic course ; but instead of pursuing which 
some of our Democratic friends seem inclined to join with the Repub- 
licans and cooperate with them in their general scheme of public plun- 
der for the sake of the small pittance of loot they might thereby secure 
for their gy oe pe constituencies, The upshot of this sort of collusive 
conduct is that some of the people become infected with the fallacious 
doctrine of protection, and are encouraged to send only protectionist 
Democrats, or, failing in this, Republicans, to Congress. 

It is true, furthermore, that when a Democratic Member undertakes 
friendly cooperation with the Republicans in the framing and passage 
of a pro ve-tariff bill in order to secure some item of protection and 
some consequent advantage for a portion of his constituency that his 
fellow-Democratic Members are deprived of by reason of their strict ad- 
herence to the party faith and practice, such aid to the Republicans 
does not cease when this Member of the Democratic uasion gets his 
sure its retention 


item of protection inserted in the tariff bill, but to 
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he must also aid the Republicans in securing all they want for them- 
selves, no matter how infamous in its nature and extent. This oparia 
however well meant, can oniy lead to party discord, disorganization, an 
disruption. 

MONSTROUS IDEA. 

“The idea is monstrous that a Democratic Member should in one 
breath denounce protection as an evil and an outrage and in the next 
assert his purpose and desire to sow some of its seeds in his State or 
district, and in his effort to do so aid the Republicans to inflict and 
fasten this pernicious system upon 90,000,000 people. No Democrat 
ean wink at protection and at the same time be true to his party's 
trine of a revenue tariff; and when our party thus abandons its long- 
standing principle relating to taxation for the sake of a little pelf here 
and there, the time for its dissolution will be near. One may properly 
vote to impose a purely revenue tariff upon a given item, but he has no 
right to vote an essentially protective rate upon such item under the 
pretense that it is solely for reyenue purposes. 

“ Just now urgent appeals are being made to Democrats throughout the 
South to forget and forsake the principles and traditions they have so 
long cherished and pursue the loaves and fishes, the fleshpots of Bernt, 
I am loath to believe that these people, forgetting the lasting debt of 
obligation they owe the Democratic party, forgetting the sacred prin- 
ciples in which they have always professed to believe, are yet ready 
or willing for a mere mess of pottage to fall down and 3 strange 
gods and follow off after the fetich of protection.” 


The Tariff on Lumber. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. THOMAS, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 
On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the ustries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMAS of North Carolina said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Inasmuch as so much has been said upon the 
subject of the vote of myself and my Democratic colleagues 
from North Carolina, except Mr. Kircurx, upon the lumber 
tariff, I wish to state my own position without reference to 
or criticism of any other Representative from North Caro- 
lina or anyone whomsoever. I cast an honest and con- 
scientious vote upon the lumber tariff, loyal to my district, 
and carrying out the pledges and statements I had made in my 
campaign. 

First, my position is not unlike that of Mr. Bryan, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, 

Hon. William J. Bryan was a Member of the Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third Congresses. After his nomination for the 
Fifty-third Congress, but before his election to the Fifty-third 
Congress, in 1892, the national Democratic convention adopted 
the following in its platform in 1892: 

Sec. 8. We recommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on state- 
bank issues be repealed. 

On June 5, 1894, and during the Fifty-third Congress, of 
which he was a Member, and after the adoption of the above 
plank, Mr. Bryan spoke and voted against the repeal of the 
10 per cent tax on state-bank issues. He said as follows (see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) : 

It has been stated that every Democrat is in duty bound to vote for 
the re of the state-bank tax, because of the plank relating to that 
subject adopted by the last Democratic national convention. A plat- 
form can only bind those who run upon it. 

President Cleveland is, of course, pledged to the repeal of the tax, 
because he a ted a nomination and an election upon the national 
Democratic platform of 1892. Those also are pled — 10 repeal whose 
nominating conventions indorsed the national platform, and those are 

Sago bound also who ran as Democrats without expressly repudiat- 
Ing at part of the national platform. In my own case, I was not 
only nominated before the ad on of the platform by the Chi 
vention, but I expressly repudiated in my canvass the plank w. 
clared in favor of repealing the state-bank tax. 

My nominating conyention in 1908 adopted no platform. 
The Congressman and elector were nominated, the executive 
committee was appointed, and the convention adjourned, so 
I had no instructions from my nominating authority. I was 
nominated before the Democratic platform was adopted at 
Denver in 1908. 

In joint canvass with my opponent I did not indorse the 
free-lumber plank, but declared for its modification. The lum- 
ber industry is a large industry in my district, and many 
of my constituents were opposed to putting lumber on the free 
list. We had a general plank for revision of the tariff, and a 
specific plank in relation to lumber, pulp, print paper, logs, 
and timber. ‘These were on the same subject-matter and, I 


o con- 
ch de- 


think, rightly construed together. But, whether they should 
be construed together or not, in a number of my speeches in 
the campaign and privately I told my constituents that if we 
did not have a Democratic revision I would care for and pro- 
tect their interests. * 

I was compelled to meet the situation as it existed in a Re- 
publican revision of a Republican tariff; all articles entering 
into the manufacture of lumber were highly protected. I was 
asked to single out rough lumber alone and place it upon the 
free list. I conceived this to be against the interest of, and 
the pledges I had made to, my constituents. Second, the Demo- 
cratic state executive commitiee of North Carolina, in a sup- 
plement issued in October, 1908, and circulated as a supple- 
ment by Democratic papers, said as follows: 


DIFFERENCE IN POSITION OF THE TWO PARTIES, 


The chief difference which lumbermen may expect from the two par- 
ties on this question is that the 3 aan would put lumber on the 
free list as commanded by their ident, but that the lumbermen 
could expect little relief at the hands of the Republicans from the ex- 
actions of the trusts of the country which go to make the manufacture 
of lumber so expensive; while they may.rest assured that the Democrats 
would not put lumber on the free 1 it being a southern product, 
unless there should be coupled with it the 5 ng upon the free list 
of all articles entering into competition with trust-controlled articles, 
as their platform demands, which would tend to largely oar ge the 
expenses of the manufacture of lumber. This argument shoul appeal 
with great force to the producers of lumber, for there is no other line 
of manufacture in the country more heavily taxed by the trusts. 


LUMBER BUSINESS NOT A TRUST. 


It must be borne in mind that the lumber business is not owned b; 
a monopoly or controlled by a trust. If it was, then the business coul 
by ho up the home buyer add the full amount of the tariff to the 

rice which he could otherwise get for his product. But every manu- 
eturer of North Carolina or southern pine sells his product in active 
competition with every other manufacturer. 

I do not argue the matter one way or the other, but take 
the exact language of this circular which was used during the 
campaign, in part, because of the conditions existing in the 
Third North Carolina Congressional District as well as the 
Tenth Congressional District. Third, Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
who has been much quoted, in his speech upon the lumber tariff 
said as follows: 

Some pl their 22 during the campa: that they would stand 
for ta on lumber. A few, perhaps, were so instructed by their nomi- 
nating conventions. These, as Democrats, should stand by their pledge 
and follow their instructions. 


I criticise neither Mr. Bryan or Mr. Kircury or anyone, but 
under the conditions existing in my district, with no declara- 
tion of my own convention, which was held before the Denver 
platform was adopted, with assurances given by me to my peo- 
ple and with this circular issued by the state Democratic com- 
mittee, I was constrained to vote as I did. Lastly, the demand 
for free lumber came from the States where the forests had 
been exhausted, and, in my judgment, the price to the consumer 
in the States along the Canadian border would be decreased by 
free lumber, but the price to the southern consumer would 
not be decreased. The Northern States wanted protection 
on what they sell and free trade on what they buy. The 
northern consumer would be benefited by free lumber; the 
southern consumer would not be, on account of the high freight 
rates from Canada, while the manufacturer of lumber would 
sell in the markets of the North at a loss in competition with 
Canada. ; 

Mr. Pinchot, Chief of the United States Forestry Bureau, one 
of the greatest authorities in the world upon that subject, has 
said: 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take 
it, for one or both of two p either to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my ju ent it would accom- 

lish neither. Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to 

e consumer. If the duty were removed, the effect would be to in- 
crease the value of Canadian stumpage, and to some extent the profits 
of the dian manufacturer and the American retailer. There would 
remain little if any benefit to the ultimate consumer of lumber in the 
United States. 

In addition, the duty on lumber is not prohibitory, but a 
revenue duty producing annually nearly $2,000,000 in revenue, 
and the rate of duty is about as low as any article upon the 
tariff list. 

I have voted and spoken for a reduction of the tariff, I have 
voted for and advocated no increases, and have never cast a 
vote for a purely protective duty. I voted against the Payne 
bill, and shall vote against the Payne-Aldrich bill when it comes 
from the conference committee. With this candid statement I 
submit my action upon the lumber schedule to the fair and im- 
partial judgment of a constituency which has elected me for 
twelve years as their Representative, confident that whether 
I was right or wrong they will not question the honesty of my 
motives or my loyalty to them. 


The Duty on Hides. 


SPEECH 


HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the last few weeks I have gotten dozens of 
letters similar to the one I here produce: 

WINKLER, TEX., June 28, 1909. 
Hon. RUFUS Harpy, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: I inclose a circular herewith which explains why 
we poor devils down here in this part of Texas want you to stand pat 
and firm, and use all your influence in Congress for free hides. 

I feel that you will do so, and get hides on the free list, if in your 

wer. We, many of us, are now paying 18 cents per pound for bacon. 

hanking you in advance, my dear Judge, I am, your humble servant, 
J. C. PILUANS. 
The circular referred to is as follows: 


This is Important—Read Carefully and do as Suggested. 


The Senate has voted to keep the duty on hides, 

The House of Representatives voted by 171 majority to put 
hides on the free list. 

Almost unbelievable !—such a decided majority in the House 
showing the real demand of the PEOPLE, the Senate voting “ the 
other way to protect the MEAT TRUST.” 

As USUAL, we must look to the House of Representatives to 
protes the interests of the consumer, the independent tanner, 

e shoe manufacturer, and shoe retailer. 

“ Compromise " is talked about. This is just what we want to 
avoid. Hides must be FREE, and the “meat trust” is doing its 
best to get some sort of compromise, as they mean to retain some 
advantage if they possibly can. They mean to yar every inde- 
pendent tanner, shoe manufacturer, and dealer out of business. 

WRITE YOUR CONGRESS MAN—WITHOUT FAIL—TO-DAY. Tell him 
to insist upon keeping “hides on the list—NOT TO COM- 
PROMISE; to instruct the House conference committee to stand 
aoe eee free hides—not to concede to the Senate on the hide 
schedule.” 

It is very important that you write to-day—aT ONCE; and it 
is also urgent that you should address a letter to President 
William H. Taft, Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., asking 
him to use his influence with the conference committee to put 
hides on the free list. 

Your Congressman wants to hear from you, so write to-day, 
sure—to vote for free hides and no compromise, f 

We believe you are opposed to the “meat trust” controlling the shoe 
and leather industry. Ve believe you are interested in giving the 
CONSUMER THE BEST SHOES POSSIBLE for the LEAST MONEY. This can 
only be accomplished by free hides, so your interests and the interests 
of the consumer can only be protected by your Congressman voting and 
HlbEs— that no compromise be made in the hide 


President Taft, TO-DAY. 


Be sure and write your Congressman, also 


demanding FREE 
schedule. 

Some of the many reasons why hides should be on the FREE List: 

1. The tariff on hides will benefit nobody but a trust. 

2, It will ultimately bring about the formation of a shoe-manufactur- 
ing monopoly by the packers. 

3. It will eventually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair in the price 
of shoes. 

4. It will bear most heavily upon the mechanic, farmer, and laboring 
man, apc nl impose a serious burden upon the workingman with a 
large family. 

5 PAv to the enactment of the Dingley bill, hides had been on 
the free list for a quarter of a century. 

6. The United States is the only progressive country that imposes a 
duty on hides. 

7. It is a fact that this country does not itself produce enough hides 
to supply the demand. 

8. ihe packers control more than 85 per cent of the domestic hide 


supply. 

De Through its operations the foreign manufacturer can buy his 
leather in the United States at from 8 to 10 per cent less than our own 
manufacturers can buy the same leather. 

10. Neither the farmer nor the cattle raiser derives any benefit from 
the tax that they did not previously enjoy. Its sole beneficiaries thus 
far have been the beef packers. 

11. The net result of the hides duty has been to increase the revenues 
of the beef packers, protect and encourage the foreign manufacturer 
and workman, and develop the tanning industry of Canada and other 
foreign countries. 

12. Free hides will benefit all the 8 and enable our manufac- 
turers to compete with the entire world, 

Tun NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Boot AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
New ENGLAND Boor AND SHOR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL TANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

WESTERN WHOLESALE SHOE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION HARNESS AND SADDLERY, 

NATIONAL Free HIDE LEAGUE, 

NATIONAL BELTING ASSOCIATION, 

SOUTHERN SHOR JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

And every prominent SHOE MANUFACTURER, TANNER, and RETAILER in 
the United states are all affiliated in an honest effort to keep the 
“ MEAT TRUST” from controlling the shoe, leather, harness, kindred 
industries. 

Will you do your share and write TO-DAY? 


I put this letter and circular in the Recorp to show how 
hard the shoe and leather men have been working to secure 
free trade in hides that they buy, while they fight equally hard 
for a tariff on shoes and leather which they sell; and the lobby 
they. have here, as well as the vast amount of literature they 
have scattered all over our country, show they are willing to 


spend great sums to secure their ends. Their literature is ur- 
gent, insistent, and full of statements partly true and partly, 
in fact mainly, as I think, untrue, but very persuasive to one 
who reads all they say and believes it true and does not read 
or discover many other real facts that they conceal, ignore, or 
deny. It is true that there are great meat trusts, as they say, 
but it is also true that there are great leather and shoe trusts, 
which they deny—trusts that fix even the retail price of shoes 
all over the United States. The interest of the meat trust may 
be to have hides worth something and that of the leather and 
shoe trust is to haye them worth nothing or little. We are 
opposed to the meat trust controlling the shoe and leather in- 
dustry, but just so long as there is a protective tariff on shoes 
and leather the meat trust will have the same temptation and 
the same opportunity to control the shoe and leather industry, 
whether hides be high or cheap. The leather and shoe men 
charge that the meat trusts have started tanneries and tan a 
great part of their own hides, and go out into the country and 
buy hides in competition with them and make leather in com- 
petition with them. I think that is true, and I think it became 
true because the packer had hides to sell and the leather com- 
bine were putting down the price of hides. What would, how- 
ever, prevent them from doing the same thing if hides were 
free or worth only half as much as they are? This question 
has been put to the shoe and leather people and they have given 
no sensible answer. Whether ultimately a shoe-manufacturing 
monopoly will be created does not depend on whether hides 
shall be put on the free list, but on whether shoes be put on 
the free list. Unless some far more drastic antitrust legislation 
is enacted and enforced than we have to-day, the leather and 
shoe manufacturers are likely to form one vast monopoly; and 
if we are to have a monopoly, I care not whether it be a New 
England or a Chicago one. The tendency of all strong concerns 
is to combine, and every year new and greater combinations 
take place, and just so long as you have a tariff wall everything 
behind that wall will tend to combine. 

I do not know how much combination there is right now 
between the packer and the leather and shoe man, but I know 
there is a strange apparent indifference manifested by the 
packers in this question. The odium attached to the meat trust 
is the strong card used by the free-hide propagandist, and while 
they are made the great object of the public attack of the shoe 
and leather man, they say nothing and seem to care nothing. 
Indeed I do not see how they can be greatly hurt by hides 
being free or taxed, since they grow no hides and only use 
those they buy, whether on the cattle or not. It is clear that 
so long as this country uses more hides than the people raise, 
hides grown in this country will be worth, whether grown by 
the packer or the farmer, just what it costs to buy hides in 
the foreign market and ship them here and pay the duty on 
them, if there is any. And it seems clear to me that if hides 
were selling in the market cheaper than they are, the packer, 
in common sense, would pay less for the beef than he does, 
The claim that the value of the hides cuts no figure in the price 
of the beef seems false to me, and it is proved false by the 
fact that a bunch of steers in Chicago to-day having smooth, 
unbranded hides will sell for more than a bunch their equal 
in every respect, except that their hides are rough and much 
branded. But your circular says the tariff on hides will even- 
tually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair on shoes. We have 
that tariff now. Why should retaining it cause an advance? 
That statement was thrown out simply for general alarm pur- 
poses. The fact is, if you subtract every cent of the tariff that 
there is on the material of a pair of shoes of the average make 
under the law to-day, it would be about 4 cents, and, to allow 
for middlemen’s profit, at the outside 8 cents per pair; but we 
have not heard any prophet of free leather promise a reduction 
from present prices of 4 cents or 8 cents, much less 50 cents, 
per pair if hides are put on the free list. It is too well known 
that no reduction in the price of shoes will follow putting hides 
on the free list; that shoes will sell here just as high as they 
ean and still keep out the foreign-made shoe. 

How high that is depends on the tariff on the foreign shoe. 
To expect the shoe man not to take advantage of the tariff on 
shoes because you give him free hides is to endow him in your 
fancy with angelic qualities not shown by any other beneficiary 
of our foul and corrupting tariff system, and if we are not 
gulled by honeyed phrases we will not expect it, from the very 
fact that he insists on haying the tariff retained on shoes, but 


* 
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the circular says the foreign manufacturer, through the tariff 
on hides, can buy leather here 8 to 10 per cent cheaper than our 
manufacturers can buy the same leather. That is an astonish- 
ing piece of argument. Of course he can, because these very 
leather and shoe men asked for and obtained a drawback of 99 
per cent of the duty paid on all material used by them for ex- 
port. If a tanner buys a foreign hide he pays 15 per cent duty, 
then he tans it. If he sells it at home he prices it to cover cost 
and tariff, but if he sells it abroad, exports it, the Government 
pays him back his duty. This the Government did at his re- 
quest. In other words, at his special request and as a special 
favor to him, he is allowed to go out into the markets of the 
world and practically buy hides free of duty for the purpose of 
bringing them here and tanning and then exporting them, and 
now having this favor granted him, he kicks about it. Not be- 
cause he would have it otherwise, but because he thinks he can 
deceive or befuddle somebody. That the packers control more 
than 85 per cent of the domestic hide supply is simply “out of 
the whole cloth.” At the same time this circular studiously 
avoids any allusion to the fact that under the construction given 
by the courts to the word “hides” it does not mean what the 
people understand it to mean and what they understand it to 
mean in the statement in the circular, and ignores the fact that 
under that court construction practically the hides for all shoe 
leather except sole leather are admitted free now. 

I will bunch the last three statements of this delightful cir- 
cular. They are in effect that the cattle raiser gets no benefit 
from the tax on hides; that the beef packers only are benefited, 
and that the tax will develop foreign tanning industries; and 
that, with free hides, our leather and shoe men can compete 
with the entire world. Now, does not that statement smell 
worse than a hide house? They themselves have proved by 
their evidence and argument that they go out into the market 
to buy hides, and that they are compelled to pay, whether they 
buy hides from the packer or the farmer who raises the cattle, 
just the foreign price plus the tariff; and I have already, I 
think, shown that when the packer buys the steer from the 
raiser he pays more for the hide because he can sell it for more, 
and in this controversy the Democratic contention that the 
tariff on all commodities is paid by the man who buys the com- 
modity has been conclusively established, and the ultimate con- 
sumer pays it all, with one sole exception, and that is where 
the commodity in question is transformed, improved, or finished 
before it goes to the ultimate consumer. Then the tariff on the 
prime article is Jost or merged in the tariff on the last or fin- 
ished article, since the ultimate consumer can only be bilked in 
the amount or to the extent of the tariff on the ultimate prod- 
uct. This exception was never more fully or clearly or abso- 
lutely shown than in the hide and shoe question. The people, 
the ultimate consumers, do not wear hides; they wear shoes. 
The shoe man, to keep out foreign shoes, can only charge the 
foreign price plus the tariff on shoes, or a little less, and this 
he will do, tariff or no tariff on hides. 

_ That this tariff on hides builds up foreign factories is an- 
other case of “will not see it.” These very men tell us they 
are sending their best class of machinery and skilled foremen 
and workmen into foreign countries and establishing factories 
there, thereby escaping the tariff taxes of those countries, and 
in this they are following the example of many other indus- 
tries, as the harvester and agricultural implement makers. 
They will do this whether hides are free in this country or not 
as long as other countries have a tariff on shoes, and it must 
be borne in mind that for export all hides are free, and for our 
home trade the duty on shoes gives them the exclusive market. 
What more do they want except a wider margin to levy tribute 
upon their home people, not that the people might pay less for 
their shoes, but that they might put more into their pockets? 
The shoe man in all countries is doing the same thing by his 
people under protection. The last statement, that with free 
hides our manufacturers can compete with the entire world, 
gives the whole case away. If they can compete with the entire 
world, they need no protection at home, and on their exports 
there is no tariff on hides. Out of their own mouths they stand 
condemned of unholy greed. Not only their words, but their 
acts show they can compete with the whole world, for last 
year they exported 6,500,000 pairs of shoes, while practically no 
shoes have been imported. I have studied this question as I 
haye no other schedule, earnestly seeking the right. The first 
question in my mind was, when I came to yote on this matter, 
Would free hides cheapen shoes to the people? And the next 
was, Would it lessen the price to be obtained for cattle by the 
eattle raiser? Those who yoted for free hides tell me they an- 

| swer the first question yes, and the second question no. They 
say that with free hides the price of hides will go down to the 

| manufacturer, and he can therefore make us shoes cheaper, and 
| he will do it. They say that, while the value and the price of 
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the hide will be lowered, the packer fixes the prices of our cattle 
and he will not give us less for our cattle because their hides 
are worth less. 

For the reasons that are self-evident and that, in part, I have 
stated, I reached just the opposite conclusions from these, and I 
think that so long as a tariff remains on shoes and the people 
all over the country raise cattle, the most righteous tax in all 
the category of the tariff, and the most absolutely free from bur- 
den on the consumer, is the tariff on hides; and besides that, it 
brings in a large part of the revenue we are bound to raise from 
the tariff, and in so doing helps to prevent other burdens in 
other tariffs on other things that the people must consume, If 
you take the duty off hides, you can not raise it by retaining the 
duty on leather and shoes, because that duty is practically pro- 
hibitive—that is, prevents importation—and without imports, 
whatever the rate of tax written in the statute, there is and can 
be no revenue on any given article; so free hides, with duties 
that are prohibitive on leather and shoes, would leave the con- 
sumer or user of shoes to pay the high prices still to the shoe 
man and to pay that lost hide revenue in taxes upon some other 
article that he uses; for we must not think we will escape the 
payment of this tax, which must be raised to run the Govern- 
ment. We do not sell American hides cheaper abroad than we 
do at home. The shoe man does sell shoes cheaper abroad 
than at home. I owe him no favors for it. If we did not raise 
enough cotton to supply our home demand, a tax on cotton im- 
ports would enhance the price of cotton, and in that case, as long 
as we are raising revenue by a tariff to run the Government, I 
would always vote for a tariff on cotton for revenue, at least as 
long as I had a tariff on cotton goods. 

No doubt then the New England manufacturers would urge 
free importation of cotton as raw material to enable them to 
go after the foreign markets in cotton goods and insist on a 
tariff on cotton goods so they could monopolize the home market 
and charge us more for them than we could buy them for 
abroad. And when we asked them where they would raise 
revenue to run the Government they would tell us by doubling 
up the tax on some other import after they had got the tax 
high enough to prevent any imports of cotton goods, or get it 
some way, the Lord knows how. The Republicans are just in 
that shape now. They have made so many duties prohibitive, 
or so far above a revenue-producing basis, that they are put to 
it to raise revenue. 

If it be true, as this circular states, and I believe it is, that 
with hides free the leather and shoe man can compete with the 
entire world, then the manufacturer ought to haye said to us, 
“Take off all duty on hides, leather, and all manufactures of 
them.” If they will say this, every Democrat in the House 
who voted for 10 per cent duty on hides will vote for free hides, 
free leather, and free shoes. Then we will get cheaper shoes and 
cheaper leather. 


The Rules of the House and Power of the Speaker. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARLIN E. OLMSTED, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the ted States. 

Mr. OLMSTED said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the permission granted to 
take up a subject different from the one immediately under 
consideration, I turn to one that is always interesting, always 
important, and always and of necessity related more or less 
closely to every item of legislation or proposed legislation in 
this body, namely, the rules of the House and power of the 
Speaker. Having addressed the House at considerable length 
upon this theme upon the 7th day of January, 1909, it is not 
my purpose to add at this time any further observations of 
my own. But since I spoke there have been made several con- 
tributions to the subject of such value that they ought to be 
brought to the attention of every Member, and therefore, under 
the leave granted, I insert them here as part of my remarks. 

Taking them in the chronological order of their appearance, 
I quote the first from the American Review of Reviews for 
April, 1909: 

THR RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: A DEPENSE. 
(By FREDERICK C. STEVENS, Member of Congress from the Fourth Min- 
nesota District.) 

At one time, and perhaps not alone at one time, the debates of the 
English House of Commons on affairs of distant colonies were much 
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vexed by certain members who had visited those regions, and assumed 
to conclude the question under discussion by their first-hand knowl- 
edge. Finally John Bright lost his patience and asked the House why 
they assumed that a man could, from a visit, have an infallible judg- 
ment about a distant place, when as to affairs in England, directly 
under the eyes of all, there was usually a radical difference of opinion. 
Many men who are or have been in the House of Representatives 
write about the rul and when they speak to the public, through t 
magazines, we must keep the wise observation of John — — 5 well in 
mind, or we shall assume that what they write is the whole doctrine 
as to the law of the House. Because they mar have been active and 
influential Members of the House it does not follow from this that the, 
must necessarily know well the Pi les by which it is — 
Just as there are men of large affairs in every community who know 
little about the laws of their municipalities, or of their States, so there 
are active and influential Members of the House who never know much 
about the rules. As a citizen relies poe a lawyer to direct him in 
business involving the laws of the land, so do many leading Members 
of the House rely on others to map out their course of action under the 
law of the House; while as to what is to be done under that law they 
may determine the course of action in matters of great national impor- 


tance, 

With these preliminary observations, the reader will be able to under- 
stand how it is possible for Members of the House, even of long expe- 
rience, to make errors that would otherwise be astounding. 


RECOGNITION OF MEMBERS. 


Recent discussions of the subject of recognition are, perhaps, the 
examples wherein this is best illustrated. Ma ine writers, and eyen 
Members of the House, soberly tell the reader that the Speaker has the 
absolute power to determine whom he will recognize, and that when 
there has no previous arrangement the Speaker inquires of a 
Member 8 1 “For what purpose does e Member 
8 TAUA 5 is inferred that this question embodies the inquisitive- 
ness of a tyrant. 

A brief explanation will show how little the import of this inqu is 
comprehended. The rale of the House provides that when two Mem- 
bers rise at once, the Speaker shall name the Member who is to have 
the floor. This rule was adopted in 1789, in the old days of individ- 
ualism in the House, when the volume of business was light, and came 
forward through the individuality of the Member having it in eg 
In accordance with this method of procedure there was an appeal to the 
House if the Speaker e an unsatisfactory decision as to which 
Member had first arisen. In the process of time ae business in- 
creased in bulk, and the House doubled and quadrupled, or became even 
more numerous in petra’ The inevitable consequence of such in- 
crease has been to diminish the opportunity of the Member acting as an 
individual, and substitute the action of the Member as an agent, under 
fixed rules. Each Member of the House of 391 Members can not be 
expected to have the 9 for rsonal participation in Its 
affairs upon the floor of the House, that he would have if the number 
were only 92, as in the Senate, and if the mass of its business were 
much smaller, as in years past. The primary function of the House 
is properly to transact the legislative business of the American people 
which the Constitution has imposed upon it. For that purpose, and in 
order to meet the tremendous changes which the years have brought, 
the House has evolved a rule of business by bringing forward bills in 
fixed order, with nicely adjusted arrangement to give precedence to the 
most important matters. 

About 30,000 bills come before the House — 1 the lifetime of a 
Congress. A tenth of these get through the committees and upon the 
calendar (which is a list of bills reported er lg and awaiting 
action) for consideration by the House itself. There is not time for 
the House to consider even all of this tenth part of the bills, so it is 
necessary, as the consideration proceeds under the rules governing the 
order of business, to give pr ence to certain classes of important or 
necessary le; slation. Experience has gradually evolved 11 classes of 
business which may be inter on motion of the Members in charge, 
f the House consents. Thus matters of the highest importance are 
always assured of consideration, while matters of less consequence 
must wait their order of p ence. Under this rule the business 
passes through the House like the flowing of a stream, The rules 
and not the Speaker direct this stream. ow, it is manifestly neces- 
sary that when a given bill appears in the order of business, the Speaker 
shall recognize for motion and debate the Member who has reported the 
bill from the committee, since that Member is considered as the best 
qualified to give intelligent direction to it. The Speaker is compelled 
by long usage to do this. So if another Member rises, the Speaker 
says: For what purpose does the gentleman rise?“ in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not the second Member is in charge of some matter to 
which the rules give precedence over the matter first in sight. 

So far from this being the question of an inquisitive tyrant, it is in 
reality that of an honest administrator of the rules, anxious to do that 
which the rules and practice compel him to do, and which it is neces- 
sary to do in order to economize time and prevent confusion. ‘This 
method has evolved from a hundred years oi trying experiences. So 
far as careful examination shows, it is superior to the system of any 
other legislative body of the size (quorum considered) of the House of 
Representatives. Changes so jauntily pro in this order of busi- 
ness would be quite apt to diminsh the volume or impair the quality 
of the legislation at the very time when the people have been com- 

Taining that Congress has not had time to consider business of press- 
ng importance. It is significant also that, as a general pro tion, 
the legislative measures which the critics of the rules would have 
brought forward to replace those now privileged are either of impor- 
tance only to sections of the country and to ambitious individuals or 
have not n thought out with sufficient care. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives, in the ordinary busi- 
ness of the House, has fewer opportunities for arbitrary recognition of 
Members than the moderator of the smallest town meeting in New 
England. He has, since the days of Speaker Randall, exercised his own 
will as to recognition only as to motions to suspend the rules, which 
are made in order on two days a month, and as to requests to inter- 
rupt the regular order of business, to take up bills out of order. But 
unarimous consents are outside the rules, and this situation would not 
be chan under any system, unless the right to recognize for them 
should en from the Speaker. Such a disposal of the question 
would be a great relief to the Speaker. It is now understood t the 
new rule, providing for a calendar day for Wednesday of each week, 
will care for most of the business formerly done under suspension of 
the rules and by unanimous consent; and to t extent will relieve 
the Members from any possible embarrassment in bringing forward 
thelr bills; will give ample and certain notice of the business to be 


done; and take from the 8 er the odium of favoritism and obstruc- 
tion as to measures and individuals. 3 


COMMITTEE ON RULES. 


Many of the current discussions concerning the 
of the Committee on Rules are unfortunate in that 


wers and usage 
hey leave obscure 
the very fact which is of Pa importance. It is true that the Com- 


mittee on Rules is a small body, 


House, voting in 
by one-fifth of th a modest reticence as to this 
cardinal fact must not be permitted to diminish its importance. 


Committee on Rules. _At the last session of the Sixtieth Congress that 
committee made but five reports: (1) On the emergency bill to reduce 
the salary of the Secretary of State, so that Mr. Knox might be eligible 
to the Cabinet; (2) to enable the conferees on the legislative bill to 
amend their report so as to reduce the Nn paca ig for salary of Sec- 
retary of State, to which both Houses ha agreed, and which the con- 
ferees might not change without special authority; (3) tò enable the 
House to consider immediately the Senate bill to authorize the rein- 


statement of the Brownsville soldiers, a bill which in the lar rou- 
tine would have failed; (4) a fal rule to facilitate suspension of the 
rules durin the session, without which the forestry 


the Slosing cays 0 
bill would have failed e House; and (5) a new rule of the House 
to establish a calendar Wednesday, for which there had been a demand 
in the House and country. 

And in the first session of that Congress there were only eight re- 

orts from the Committee on Rules. One of these was to admit the 
hilippine Commissioners; another a direction to a commission to in- 
vestigate complaints of peonage in the South; a third to create a 
special committee to investigate the — 9 of corruption in relation to 
appropriations for submarine naval vessels; another to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the complaints of publishers as to the duty on 
pa r; and the remainder to adopt special rules for dealing with a 
libuster. In other words, in the whole first session of the Sixtieth 
Con , six months in length, not a single legislative proposition was 
considered under an order from the Committee on Rules. It is fair 
to say, however, a prolonged filibuster by the minority made procedure 
at this session somewhat abnormal. 

The functions of the Committee on Rules are associated intimately 
with the caucus of the majority party, the latter being corrective or 
supplementary. It is true that sometimes (and the Committee on 
Rules acts on agp rhe few bills) a special order cuts off amendments 
which might, if permitted to be offered, be adopted by the minority 
party in the House, reenforced by a small fraction of the majority 
party. The minority loudly insist that it is tryranny not to let this 
small portion break away and assist them. But the American people 

vern turanga responsible political parties. They have not time to 

eal with individuals; they wish to say to a party, Do thus,” and then 

have the duty done. In what position would a responsible party be 
were it to go before the people in the next campaign and say: “ You 
instructed us at the convention and at the polls tọ enact a proper tariff 
law, but a fraction of our Members broke away, and joining with the 
minority prevented the passage of such a bill?” The American people 
would not be satisfied with such an excuse for an instant. 

It is only a moribund party, or a party doomed to defeat that — 
mits individual preferences to prevent its performance of a prescribed 
duty. It is the American practice that caucuses and conventions and 
majorities of responsible organizations shall lay down programmes 
which individual members, if in representative positions, must support 
or walk out of the party. The order of the Committee on Rules cut- 
ting off amendments is 7 — 9 a polite method of applying the rigid 
caucus rule. The very Members who wish to join the minority in vot- 
ing for certain amendments, vote for the rule which ties their hands, 
realizing that if they do not, a caucus will command them. Fifty 
Members may call a caucus of the political party now in control of the 
House. If the Committee on Rules fails to read aright the party will, 
a caucus may be and frequently has been called to instruct them. 

RULE ON TARIFF BILL, 

It is possible that on the coming tariff bill a special order of consid- 
eration will prevent offering, on the floor, amendments which have not 
been examined and approved by the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This is complained of as tyranny. It is far different from that, inas- 
much as it is a rule which the majority of the House will adopt to p 
vent considerations, local and personal, from interfering with a policy 
a oe — prepared by that committee of the House best equipped 
or that duty. 

It must not be forgotten that a tariff bill has this peculiarity, in re- 
ct to which it differs from nearly every other legislative proposition: 
ile it is general and national in one sense, in another it Is to a high 

degree local and personal. While on one side it touches the national 
revenue, on the other it affects vitall 
2 Member. This dual nature 
ative 


Representatives. Two thin 
le—speedy action on a tari 
nterests shall not 


Many Parre ago, when the count 
and the membership less an 


and Means Committee, and the House adopt t. 
will do z the pee at ae 11 not settled zek 15 
e may rest assu a will arrange, so AE SE pos e, to have 
l iff bill amended by intelligence and not by appetite. ¥ 
POWERS OF THE SPEAKER. 
Nearly all the critics, unduly impressed with the English analogies, 
complain that the Speaker is a very powerful officer, even rivaling the 
President. He is powerful because he is the chief officer of the only 
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organ of the Government wherein the American pap be are represented 
on the basis of their numbers; and it will be a sad day for that Doogie 
when the leader of their Representatives is not a powerful officer. e 
was powerful in Virginia as long ago as when 2 r Peyton Randolph 
led the esses t the encroachments of British authority; 

will continue to be powerful so long as there is vitality In American 
institutions. The powers and prerogatives of this representative assem- 
bly of the people can only be assured and maintained against the ag- 
gressions and encroachments of the Executive and the Senate by means 


of a trusted leader, v t, capable, and powerful enough, whenever 
necessary to marshal the forces of the House to preserve its own inter- 
ests and digni 


Weakness and incapacity, either in its leadership or in the use of its 
poras by a large, representative body, would necessarily tend to invite 
invasion more virile and centralized coordinate branchés of the Gov- 
ernment, in order t the business of the country should be more 
ay 4 and perhaps 8 done. In time this might tend to de- 

rive the direct Representatives of the people of those prerogatives which 
ve always been deemed precious in a popular government, viz: The 
wer to originate bills to raise the revenues and provide appropriations 
‘or the support of the Government, and the power to hold high officials 
accountable by means of the power of impeachment. 

This may not.seem now in sight. But the weakness and pe age 
caused by 5 and dissipating its powers by a large assembly will 
grow worse with time, and no one can foretell what co uences may 
ensue as to those functions which, so far, have been thought essential 
to the people’s protection. 

The power of the Speaker rests on two foundations: (1) The influ- 
ence which his abilities, spenen, and personality give him among his 
associates, who know him well and understand the motives of his acts; 
and (2) on the power conferred upon him by the rules to appoint the stand- 
ing committees, “unless otherwise ordered by the House.” In other 
words, the House, at the time of organization and under the rules, may 
take into its own hands the appointment of committees by the adoption 
of a resolution therefor. But for more than a hundred years the House 
has realized the necessity of centralizing and yitalizing its powers, and 
has always refused to do this. The Speaker is expected to make up the 
committees so that a majority of each shall represent the principles of 
the responsible majority pariy in the House, and to this extent he 
“packs” the committees. If he did not do this, he would not be 
Speaker. But to pack them for a personal or nefarious end he has little 
8 even soprog him to be a man bold enough and callous 
to braye the contempt of the House and the ponies denunciations. 

The important stand committees are large bodies, of from 15 to 
20 members each, of which one-third at least of the places are filled 
by members of the minority who, in recent practice, have been 
designated by the minority leader. This leaves to the Speaker the ap- 
pointment of only ten or fifteen of the committeemen. But by long 
usage, and to insure efficient service, a Member once appointed on a 
committee remains there unless there exists a controlling public reason 
for his removal. Only in rare cases does the Speaker exercise the un- 
pleasant oF of removing a Member from a committee against his will; 
and rarely, if ever, has a Speaker performed this duty without the full 
approval of the House. It follows from this condition and from the 
fact that Members serve in the House year after year that the 
Speaker does not have usually more than two or three vacancies to fill 
on any leading committee, and even then considerations as to sections 
and States have a la influence in the selection rather than his own 
wishes. This leaves him a very limited opportunity to pack any 
committee. 

MOTIONS TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE, 


As to the desirability of permitting a motion to discharge a committee, 
when it re or neglects to report an important bill, there have al- 
ready been set forth the insuperable objections to such a motion as is 
used in the Senate. With 25. bills in committ the motion, if per- 
mitted, would take all the time of the House. Under the present sys- 
tem of the House a motion for this purpose is referred to the Committee 
on Rules, and when reported back may be adopted by a majority vote. 
As 50 Members may call a caucus of the majority party, it is easy to 
see that it is possible to get out of any committee any bill that the 
arty wishes to eee oe which is really desired or of 

was 


pect the “ Reed rules,” 
in. state conventions, 
resent denunciations. But 


them, perhaps after all they are the same old rules, going through again 
their oe of experience with those who have not ae thelr hopes 
or ambitions from the processes of legislation. 


The next is from the American Political Science Review for 
May, 1909, and by one who for twenty years or more has made 
the rules and the rulings under them his constant study: 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
(By Asher C. Hinds, clerk at the Speaker's table.) 


It is not surprising that the procedure of the American House of Re 
resentatives should subject to frequent outbreaks of criticism. e 
House is the organ which voices the immeđiate wishes of 80,000,000 of 
very active people, who are not the least of humanity in their desire to 
have what they want. As they usually do not Agree as to what they 
want, and as what they shall have must be a ed by a . 01 

0 e large 


n 
their Representatives, there must necessarily be from time t 


minorities of dissatisfied persons. Some of these will, according to the 


laws of human nature, complain of the processes b 

sentatives have attained the result. Just at presen 

an active recurrence of this critici accompanied by some interestin: 

prescriptions for alleged troubles. hether or not the troubles exis 

and 1 of the proposed remedies are important subjects for 
ation. 

At the outset it is necessary to inquire as to the exact relations of 
the House of Representatives to our form of government. This will 
sweep away some of the plausible but very superficial theories of those 
who conceive it a disadvantage that our speakership should differ from 
the 5 ership of the House of Commons, and who seem to think that 
our House might easily be directed in its procedure by the President's 
Cabinet, as the House of Commons is directed by the ministry of the 
Crown. We are told with great jauntiness that in the early years of 
the Republic the Speaker of the House was simply a presiding officer 
like the 2 age of the House of Commons, and not at all a political 
leader. What reasons support this theory? When the Constitution was 
framed the members of the convention spent very little time over the 
House of Representatives. The reason of this is that the House was 
an existing political institution, each Colony haying had under its own 
peculiar name a house of representatives for many years. There was 
no debate whatever over the clause of the Constitution which provides 
that the House shall choose its Speaker and other officers. There was 
a very good reason for this. That clause was taken from the state 
constitutions adopted in 1776 when the Colonies threw off the sover- 
eignty of England, and was an accepted doctrine of liberty, as ouposea 
to the prerogative of the royal governors who had sometimes disallowed 
speakers chosen by colonial assemblies, 

The Constitution therefore did not create the Speaker, but adopted 
an existing officer; and a careful examination of the proceedings of the 
conyention in relation to this fact makes it plain that the Speaker they 
adopted was the Speaker of the Colonial House of Representatives., of 
whom they had intimate personal knowledge, rather than the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, whom they knew of in a theoretical way only. 

What of those Colonial Speakers? Were they merely nonpartisan 

residing officers, or were they forceful, militant party chiefs? It might 
resumptuous for one who has not studied exhaustively the colonial 
E od to express an opinion as to all of them. But the assertion may 
made confidently that many of them were militant party chiefs, per- 
sonally and as Speakers; and that this character of the Colonial Speak- 
ers was especially prominent in the ten years preceding the outbreak of 
the Revolution—a period of which the framers of the Constitution not 
only had vivid recoilections, but had been a part. In 1766 James Otis, 
chosen speaker of the Massachusetts house, was so active a party leader 
on the patriotic side that the royal governor, using an authority which 
the Revolution afterwards abolished, disallowed his election. The royal 
governor of Georgia, in 1771, took the same course in regard to the 
election of Speaker Noble Wimberly Jones, who was not a neutral pre- 
siding officer, but “a very strong Liberty Boy.” And he was not an 
exception in Georgia, for in 1765, as Bancroft tells us, the great ma- 
jority of the representatives, at the instance of their speaker, ugainst 
the will of the governor,” promised their adhesion to a Continental 
Congress. And in 1774, in Virginia, it was Peyton Randolph, the 
ker of the house of burgesses, whom Bancroft calls the “ organ of 
the people against the representative of the Crown,” who led the oppo- 
sition to Lord Dunmore. 

This, then, is the old Colonial Speaker, whom Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, and their confrères, imported into the Constitution of 1787, 
8 of the great Speakers of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Therefore the Speaker, as transported into the Federal Constitution, 
was not a mere nonpartisan presiding officer. Nor did he become so 
under the new Government. onathan Dayten, Speaker from 1725 to 
1798, conducted himself so violently in partisan debate on the floor 
that he was called to order by the temporary occupant of the chair. 
Never was there a more active political leader in the Speaker's chair 
than Henry Clay (1811, 1823), who, as a SS ae? habit, participated 
in partisan debates in Committee of the Whole. It is only since the 
days of Carlisle and Reed that the Speakers have ceased to participate 
in debate; and Reed, at least, and probably Carlisle also, refrained for 
the express reason that such participation tended to draw the office too 
much into est pe, It seems presumptuous to say so, in view of 
the 3 learn disquisitions on the other side of this subject, 
but the cold fact is that the Speakers of to-day, as far as their func- 


tions as presidin 
= than were the earlier Speakers. 

t is not necessary to give much space to the theory that Cabinet 
officers of the President should sit in our House and direct business 
because they do so in England. In England cabinet officers are, in fact, 
responsible to the House of Commons for their acts and their tenure. 
Therefore they are always politically in sympathy with the majority 
of the house rather than with the King, whose political acts and utter- 
ances they direct. In this country the majority of the House is fre- 
quently opposed politically to the Executive. Those who favor the 
engrafting of the English system on our House, may see the humor 
of their proposition if they will try to — the Cabinet of Andrew 
Johnson tr. ng, to force his policies through the Republican House of 
the Fortieth Congress, against a hostile majority led by Thaddeus 
Stevens; or it may be easier to frame the picture in a more modern 
setting, and imagine Rutherford B. Hayes’s Cabinet trying a similar 
experiment in the Democratic House of the Forty-fifth Congress, led by 
Samuel J. Randall and filled with a majority who were continually 
crying that Hayes was a “fraud.” But, perhaps, if the House would 
not pagent ante Rb its politics to the President, the President, 
in order to have an 
and utterances to a Cabinet selected by the House of Representatives. 
The alacrity with which a recent Chief Executive would yield to such 
1 arrangement will readily picture itself in the minds of all political 

eorists. $ 

Has not the United States gone on very well under its present Con- 
stitution and its own traditions? Are other pores so much happier, 
and other governments so much more successful, that we should . — 
don institutions developed according to the genius of our own people, 
in order to copy foreign institutions? 

One familiar with the procedure of the House for the last fifteen 
years can not be oth than surprised at the confidence of the 


which the Repre- 
we are witnessing 


officers are concerned, are more free from partisan- 


assertions that the House has ceased to be either a deliberative body 
or an efficient legislating body. Those who know well its practice 
will rather believe that no other legislature of its size, as to member- 
ship and quorum, has a system equaling it in fairness, liberality, and 
efficiency. On the great questions of revenue and appropriations, which 
are the first questions among all free peoples, its system is famous for 
the unrivaled and intelligent 


manner in which it concentrates sear 


` 


glish system Iporre might subordinate his acts ` 


ect, for and against the pending er aie. Of course 92 

the House may not intrude himself into the first place every 
debate. A system that permitted this would be intolerable, although it 
and would cut off one very noisy source of 


would please the egotis 
criticism. 

But even as it is no egotist suffers from the tyranny of the modest 
men. The story is frequently told, and used as a conclusive argument, 
that Mr. Speaker Reed thanked God that the House was not a delib- 
erative body. It is true that he did once give utterance to such an ex- 
pression, but it was when some one told him of a Senator who had 
spoken four or five hours to the empty seats of his disgusted colleagues, 
and proposed to continue the performance on the next day. The 
Speaker was thankful that the hour rule, which, by the way, had then 
existed for fifty years, did not permit such a performance in the House. 
It was one of the great aims of Mr. Speaker Reed, as those who knew 
him can testify, to restore to the House that orderly, intelligent delib- 
eration which the fathers had known and which the violence of the 


a real deliberative When abnormal condi 
at the end of the first session of the Sixtieth eg aden the 
obliged the bu 
essary for the supply of the Government. 
wholly exceptional and have arisen only two or three times in twelve 
years. 

The demonstration that the modern 8 er is a normal, and not an 
abnormal, example of the 8 er of Constitution does not, how- 
ever, answer the criticism t the 


gua 

ideas. The man whom the Representatives of the peo 
chief will ordinarily be a man of Sp ae influence. The elec- 
tion of Speaker is not like a popular election, where the voters’ knowl- 
edge of the candidate is derived secondhand. Most of those who 
rsonally from intimate association and 
observation on the floor of the House. The politician who cultivates 
reputation by judicious ing and advertis will hardly advance 
far in the House unless he be one of the rare ividuals of his kind 
who have the actual character to go with the reputation. On the 
other hand, the blunt, honest man, who values the truth above the 
praise of men and is willing to risk popularity in doing his duty, 
always commends himself strongly as his fellows come to know him 
in the struggles and contentions of the great Hall. The influence of 
character is one of the atest powers in politics. Hence, the one 
who is chosen Speaker will always be powerful in his own right, so 
long as the Speaker is chosen after the manner of our American fathers, 
as a leader of the House. If leadership is to be placed elsewhere in the 
body, the strong man or men of the House will gravitate to the new 
8 and the Speaker, having become a mere pres officer, 
will undoubtedly degenerate in character and influence. 

The great source of the Speaker's power is the function of appoint- 
ing the committees, which he has exercised for more than a hundred 

ars. All propositions are referred to the committees for eonsidera- 
Hon and report. Members may refer bills to committees with great 
freedom, but if a committee fails or declines to report, the Member may 
not move to discharge the committee, for the reason that the regular 
order of business includes no place for such a motion, and a demand for 
the “ lar order“ shuts it out. It is probably necessary that this be 
so, for if the Member might move to discharge a committee, the House 
would be confronted with a possibility of more than 20,000 of such 
motio since a vast number of bills are referred to committees. The 
House not erless, however, against an obstinate or neglectful 
committee, as the motion to discharge a committee may be adopted by 
majority vote on Deng tepare by the Committee on Rules, which is 
Se eg of the Speaker and four other Me: rs. 

This grasp of the committees on the business of the House is the main 
citadel of the Speaker’s power so far as it is dependent on the rules. 
The main element of it is the appointing power, since the 
power is lodged in a committee, wherein authority is 
oer thes cater is far f bsolute. I Congress 

i e appo wer is far from a ute. In a new 
there will not OTOMANE be vacancies in more than a third of the places 
on any committee, and on the important committees, where the strong- 
est men are gathered, the proportion is usually less. It is a usage not 
often disregarded that a man once appointed to a committee remains 
there until promoted to a more desirable post. Mr. Sxnxxo E. PAYNE 
has served on Ways and Means, which is the greatest committee of the 
House, for ma main and Mr. JOHN DALZELL has been on the same 
committee for eighteen È pern 

change 


elect a Speaker know him 


discharging 
necessarily 


cy of 


dificult for a Speaker to make up a committee according to personal 
whim, or “ pack?” it, as the phrase H dees aim 


in certain general policies favored by his party. other words, he 
acts as the yg Sees ig agent of party government. During the last 
aker CANNON has permitted the minority leader to 

ty members of the co ttees, thus restricting still 

further his own opportunities for molding the sentiment of the com- 


ees. 
A at political philosopher, Edmund Burke, has 
tion Si party. — — worth recall 
“Party is a 


are all 
one believes in 


given a descrip- 
in this connection : 

joint endeay- 
rinciple in which they 
e to conceive that any 


er to mark the ends 

the politician, who is the philoso- 

ward those ends, and to 
employ them with efec 


t is not conceivable that the House of resentatives will ever per- 
the efficiency of party control and responsibility to be im- 


ible method of select its committees. Is 
lacing the 
e House and 


on Rules are alike powerless to prevent its consideration and passage. 
ial order, and they 
ousand or more at a 


has 
There was once a great 


not think of 

the ign eae wish of that caucus. And at the recent 
organization of the House, the Republican caucus specified the Mem- 
bers who should be 2 prong to represent the party on the committee. 


This makes the Co tee on Rules in theory what it bas long been 


in practice. 

For the purpose of a 1 House of Representatives and a lous 
Nation, could there be a ter system? The res onsibility for the 
organized efficiency of the controlling party in the House is placed on 
the er, a eo leuous officer of high character. If he betrays or 
maladministers the confided in him and does not proceed accord- 
ing to the main lines of the party's policies, his party associates may 
replace him in the next Congress. Indeed, it is possible at any time 
for a majority of the House to remove its Speaker. It has seve times 
removed its clerk or doorkeeper, who, like the Speaker, are officers of 
the House under the Constitution. 

If the Speaker Is sustained ny in the House in his organ- 
ization of committees, but t organization does not subserve the 
pane: will, then the people know at onee where to put the responsi- 

ility, namely, on the responsible majority party. 

It is of prime importance that a 5 people should know 
readily and definitely where to place responsibility, and the present 
rules of the House further this purpose admirably as to the great ques- 
tions at issue. As to the minor questions, it is not so easy to fix re- 

ren nay — the Speaker, in framing the committees, usually 

fits only vacancies in each new Congress, and reaches the extent of 
his opportunities when he has provided for the main lines of party 

licy. All other systems of arranging committees must necessarily 
Reve the same limitations as to minor questions. 

To a thoughtful man the query naturally arises: “If the present 
system is so excellent, why are the Speaker and the rules criticised so 
constantly?“ > 

The answer is simple. Having a considerable degree of power as 
to directing the House in the main lines of his party’s policy, the 
country and many Members of the House assume that he may be 

ually potent as to every minor and local question. Possibly he 
might for a short time and for a limited number of questions. But as 
he is the leader of his party in the House. his every act commits or 
8 that party. Henee it is wiser to leave the minor and 
local questions to be passed on, first by the committees to which they 
are referred under the rules, and then, if the committees indorse them, 
3 — pesar ayer — — any bill which a committee 

repo: > an rules give er no power to prevent. 

But the minor and the local matters are usuall 1 
to the political p cts of a few Members, an 
to the whole House t it is often beyond the 
to muster the votes to get action on them. ence the Speaker is 
importuned constantly to assist the Member to get unanimous consent 
to set the rules aside and force consideration by a short cut. The 
Speaker, bor responsible for the great lines of policy, especially for 
the sum to of expenditures, must be very cautious about entering 
into these arrangements. And when he refuses. the Member, if he be 
human, makes haste to write his constituents that he could pass the 
bill if the Speaker would give the opportunity. The bill usually in- 
volves the expenditure of national money in a wr very desirable to 
the Member’s constituents; and they unite with him 8 denouneing 
the Speaker and the rules. Sometimes the work affects several dis- 
tricts, or even several States, thus giving greater body and momentum 
to the criticism. 

At the first of the present session certain changes were made in the 
rules, one of which permits bills to be placed on a calendar for unan- 
imous consent. This calendar is to be called twice a month and wili 
enable Members to get their bills before the House without supervi- 
sion of the Speaker. The effect of the arrangement will be to relieve 
the Speaker of an irksome and dangerous responsibility and distribute 
it among the Members. It may diminish the Speaker's power in the 
House somewhat; and it will certainly relieve him of a source of 
unpopularity in the country. ; 

ral other changes were made at the same time, includ! the 
establishment of a calendar Wednesday, when ‘the House will be 
forced to consider certain business which it has hitherto been neglect- 
ful of, preferring to go on with the great, essential bills and then 
adjourn. Some of the new business will consist of general and pub- 
lic measures which have perhaps been unduly neglected; but much 
of it will be of local and personal concern, bringing charges on the 
Treasury for advantage of lities. Another cha makes it easier 
for the minori 8 the House to o n record votes on proposi- 
tions of legislation which it may desire to put forward. 

The effect of the recent changes as n whole is to take away from 
the Speaker tions and vest them in the Members, and to 
restrict somewhat the House’s power to go at any time to any mat- 
ter of business on its calendars. Members who desire to get action 
on bills of interest to their constituents rather than of general inter- 
est will be rel The House will also be forced to act on some 
bills of national interest which it would prefer to let go to a more 
conve: t season. 


of great importance 
of so little interest 
poner of their friends 


One great fact should never be forgotten in this connection: The 
n of the Government 
sury and pronounce 


House of Representatives is the one great o 
which must stand at the door of the people's 
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the “superb No.” It is also the body on which rests, primarily, the 

wer ef taxation. All free peoples have found by sad experience 
that they may not trust their executives with the power of taxation or 
with access to their treasuries, and the fates of Charles I and Louis 
XVI have taught executives that this power is not to be desired. It 
is a power which brings Me sg eg exercised pepe gots, k and 
if exercised recklessly and lavishly, tends to oppression and revolution. 

Those who think references to Charles I and Louis XVI farfetched, 
when used in this age as illustrations of the political perils attending 
the raising and appropriating public moneys, ar review with inter- 
est the revolutions attendant on the exercise of these powers, even by 
the American ple themselyes through their Representatives. In 
1890 the Republican majority in the House of Representatives went to 
the litical scaffold, because the people were -dissatisfied with the 
McKinley tariff bill, then only a few weeks in operation, and in 1894 
the Democratic majority went to the same fate ause of the Wilson 
bill. In each of these uprisings scores of Congressmen were sacrificed 
to popular disapproval. There was no violence, for our fathers pro- 
vided a wise method of frequent appeals to the people. The people 
themselves must exercise the taxing and appropriating power because 
they alone are interested, and they must necessarily exercise it through 
their Representatives who are elected for short terms, and who must 
account frequently to those who trust them. A portion of these 
Representatives mgr be led by local desires or sentiment to favor cer- 
tain outlays; but the majority must consider the mater in its relation 
to other outlays, in its bearings on the whole ple and the state of 
the Treasury, and must not be swerved by the clamors of those who do 
not see beyond their own horizons. 

Demosthenes in his time declared that abuses of government were 
usually discovered by impulses of private enmity, and John Quincy 
Adams at the end of a long political career said that this was as true 
in the United States as in ancient Athens. Criticism of the House of 
Representatives by those who do not get from it the legislation they 
may desire is perfectly legitimate and may be very useful. It undoubt- 
edly helped to bring about the reforms of 18 in the rules of the 
House, whereby the public business was rescued from the grip of a 
factious minority. But unay such criticism is not, from the very 
nature of the case, well founded, and should be received with great 
circumspection by the press and the public. 

There is one thing that brings results always in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that is a majority of votes. And by “a majority of 
votes” is not meant a majority of gentlemen who from the long habit 
of politics listen sympathetically or even approvingly to the unfolding 
of the great project by the enthusiastic promoter, but a majority who, 
after thoughtful examination, are willing to stand by and give their 
votes through several roll calls, and even after the clock over the great 
doorway of the House has told off the dinner hour. Before a majority 
like that all the powers which the rules give to the Speaker and the 
Committee on Rules are like dust before the wind. 


The Boston Globe of May 2, 1909, contains the following very 


interesting and instructive interview with Speaker CAN NON: 
THE REAL JOSEPH G. CANNON. 
(By A. Maurice Low.) 
WASHINGTON, May 1. 

It is a pity that the people of the country do not know Representative 
JoserpH G. CANNON, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, as 
he really is. Party because he has been indifferent to public opinion, 
partly because he has at times a rather unconventional way of ex- 
pressing himself, partly because, like most men of the West, he is 
democratic, easy of approach, and has a genuine horror of Pe he on 
frills,” and very largely because he is a man of generous impulses which 
move him to do the right thing irrespective of consequences—for these 
reasons, which in a way give some measure of the man, there has 
grown up a Cannon myth. 

The popular conception of Mr. CANNON is a composite of a czar and 
a slave driver; a man whose word is law, or scorning words he cracks 
his whip and the House of Representatives cringes. Mr. CANNON is 
decidedly a 5 figure, and the picturesque, whether in nature 
or life, may the commonplace to eyes that can see only the obvious. 
Mr. CANNON smokes, and so do a t many other men in cane life, 
but every reporter who comes to Washington for the first time in his 
life, after he has been here a week, thinks that he has caught the 
Cannon “atmosphere”’ when he writes a paragraph built round Mr. 
CANNON’S cigar. 

Every cartoon ever published of the Speaker shows him with a long, 
black, fat cigar in his mouth, and the public, which knows only i 
public men as the newspapers picture them, imagines that Mr. CANNON 
goes to bed smoking a cigar about 6 inches long and 2 inches in cir- 
cumference and lights a similar cigar before he gets up. Now, as a 
matter of fact, the Ms og that Mr. CANNON buys for his own consump- 
tion are not remarkable for their length, breadth, strength, blackness, 
or price. A trifling detail, of course, but worth preserving. 

he cigar is the obvious, the commonplace, visible even to men who 
have eyes and know not how to use them. But talk with Mr. Can- 
non for five minutes and you forget the cigar (which is no different 
from any other) and remember only that you are listening to a man 
who is pos: of a singular vein of philosophy, who has known 
much of life from many sides, and who sees life with unclouded vision. 

Mr. CANNON’S most striking feature is his eyes. They are blue and 
undimmed; they are most absurdly young for a man of his age, the 
shine with the luster of youth, which looks through eyes 8 


unlike the man of three score and ten, whose gaze is inward. Mr. 
CANNON’S eyes ought to reveal his age, for in the eye, if you have 
knowledge, you may read age as infallibly as on a paris ster. That 


clear blue eye is typical of the man and his outlook on life—kindly, 
sagacious, philosophical. There is nothing cold or misanthropic 
about it. 


THE CANNON OPTIMISM. 


“Then you are an optimist?“ I said to him, at the end of a some- 
what prolonged conversation. 

“Thank God, yes; I am glad to aay, he replied with feeling. 
When a man has no longer optimism, it is time for him to be os- 
lerised.“ But it was an unnecessary question. No man with those 
eyes could see life darkly. 

Mr. Cannon has been called narrow, unimaginative, obstinate. In a 
measure, those are not the worst qualities for a man intrusted with 
power; for 8 is often only another name for dogged courage, 
and the man devoid of imagination, so-called, can hold singly to one 
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idea instead of scattering brilliantly. But is the criticism true? Te 
who reads what is here written may perhaps see reason to revise a 
preconceived opinion. 

A few days ago I had a conversation with the Speaker lasting a couple 
of hours. e House was not in session, for a wonder there were not 
a dozen Members waiting to see him, and there were no important 
legislative matters demanding his attention, so without interruption he 
was able to talk, and I listened. It was one of those intimate conversa- 
tions in which a man reveals himself, On the 7th of May Mr. Cannon 
will be 73 years old, but in looks and manner and speech he denies his 
age. His every motion, and he has always been famous for his gesticu- 
lations, his memory, his view point suggest not the crudity of youth, 
but the maturity of St perience when life is still to be counted th the 
future rather than to vainly regretted in the past. And you are 
impressed again with a certain serenity; you see here, as he uncon- 
sciously lifts the veil, a man who has been misjudged because he has 
been indifferent; who has risen above petty things because, with all his 
philosophy, he has a cynical contempt for ephemeral fame. 

Did you ever keep a diary,” I said to him. 

The Speaker laughed; evidently the idea amused him. He asked why 
I had put the question. 

I pointed out to him that to the future historian—the real historian 
A history by the aid of psychology—his journal would be 
invaluable. 

“Twenty-five years hence,” he answered, without a trace of bitter- 
ness, some newspaper man will want to write an article about the 
Speakers and he'll say, Let's see, wasn't there a Speaker from Illinois? 
Oh, 7 a man named Cannon,’ and that will be quite enough.” 

“ Mr. Speaker,” I said, vou have been a long time in public life and 
have seen many changes in fluctuating public opinion. Did the fierce 
resentment of a year or so ago against corporations mean anything, or 
was it merely a phase of development?” 

THE FAULT-FINDERS TEAR DOWN, BUT DON’T BUILD UP. 


“The Bryans, the La Follettes, the fault-finders, the Populists 
and the Speaker's hands went out with au expressive gesture—* they 
would tear down, but they are unable to build up. From the days of 
the frontiersman to this the American people have had the manhood 
to pay the penalty for their mistakes, but they have never made the 
same mistake twice. They are a permis competent for self-government, 
sane, righteous, God-fearing, and never better than now to govern 
themselves. 

“You ask me what all this recent agitation means. It means in- 
telligent selfisiiness; it is a sign of progress. The socialist who would 
transform the world and alter society, the clergyman in the pulpit, the 
man who works by the sweat of his face, the ASTRON the demagogue— 
every man who is advocating some reform—is animated by intelligent 
selfishness and believes, if he is sincere in his belief—and even the 
demagogue is for the moment—that what he champions will be for 
his own advantage, and not only for himself, but for the rest of man- 
kind. Now, I distinguish between wise selfishness and narrow selfish- 
ness. It is the latter that produces the robber, the promoter, the 
grafter, the man who cares nothing for his fellow-man and who thinks 
only for himself; who has no mercy, no charity, not even far-sighted 
intelligence. But the other, the man whose selfishness is tempered by 
intelligence, it is he who does things that really count.” 

Then, contrary to general belief, in your opinion selfishness is more 
useful to the world than altruism?” 

“A question that requires more than a mere yes or no to answer if 
one is not to be misunderstood. We live in an intensely practical 
world where the battle of the unit is the moving force of the world's 
pro; The trouble with your altruistic man is that he is usually 
a visionary, who reaches out after the impossible, and ignores the very 

ractical things that are under his hand; who in his effort to be a re- 
become a demagogue and in the end do more harm than 
have said before, selfishness must be intelligent to accom- 
plish results; otherwise it does evil. 

“The man who adulterates his goods so as to pot more money in 
his pocket is stupid, and therefore an injury to the community; the 
man who can cheapen his wares without destroying their quality, so as 
to sell more and make larger profits and give the public the benefit of 
his ingenuity may be selfishly thinking only of his profits, but his intel- 
ligent selfishness has been a benefit to everyone who buys from him. 
It is the same thing everywhere. We see it here in Congress. e, 
may be selfish, selfish in that we want to keep in wer, but no party 
that is not wise enough to try to do its duty hones Wy and legislate for 
the best interests of the country can hope to retain its power. 

“But although at times,” the Speaker resumed after a slight pause, 
“the people are influenced by the blatant 8 or the shouting 
demagogue, the pinin people—and I fancy I belong to that class by 
birth and necessity—are fundamentally sound and retain their balance, 
and they see what has been accomplished by protecting liberty and sup- 
pressing license. I don’t own a share of stock in a railroad or a 
manufacturing corporation, but I can travel over 230,000 miles of 
railroad for 23 cents and frequently 2 cents a mile, and it is my rail- 
road while I am on it. 

“And I compare that with my boyhood, for I never saw a railroad or 
heard the scream of a locomotive until I was 18 years old. In those 
days freight was moved by wagon, a wagon with two horses and a man 
and a boy to look after them, who got $1 to $1.25 a day. I know, for 
I have hauled goods from Cincinnati to the Wabash and have had to 
camp out many a night. Those were the days when the snow sifted 
through the clapboards of the house, when a farm hand was paid $5 a 
month and fed on hog and hominy, when the income of a country physi- 
cian was $800 a year, and he had to take his pay largely in the products 
of the farm.. And when my mother wove on her own loom a carpet, 
Doctor Cannon was denounced as an aristocrat from one end of the 
township to the other.“ 


UNPOPULAR HOUSE RULES. 


“ Why are the rules of the House so unpopular? Why is there such 
: Emen feeling throughout the country that some kind of a change is 
imperative?" 

r. CANNON got up from the desk at which we had been sitting and 
walked over to the window and, with his back turned to me, stood there 
looking out. Then he swung around as lightly as a boy on a dancing 
floor—and more than half a century ago on the Wabash he was re- 
nowned as a dancer—and sitting down at the desk again, said: 

= They are unpopular because of ignorance, because,” he added 
slowly, of demagogues, because it is easier to find a scapegoat and un- 


ormer AN 


load on him than to educate people, because,” he went on with in- 
creased animation, “ men are cowards, and it is easier for them to seek 
shelter behind a personality. 


wanted to throw down 200 Re 
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rrect 
y ose the conditions, and gives 
the proper prescription, and if you didn’t have faith in him 


8 training 

count for something in legislation, as they do in orogun else. The 

tering them have at least the 

e of having served their apprenticeship, 

of the conditions they have to meet, of the 
service, of the demands that are made on them. 


THE SPEAKER DEFENDS THE RULES. 


“ Now, what are our rules? In the first place, they are based on the 
organic law, the Constitution, which p certain things we may 
do and certain things we may not do. There’s the source, the spring 
of all authority, the Constitution, and we can’t get away from that, 
no matter how hard we might try, even if we wanted to. Then, based 
on experience and knowledge, the rules are framed on the construction 
given to statutes and the necessities of the public service, so that we 
may in the best manner perform our functions, and that is to 1 ate.” 

“But it is said that the Speaker has too much power; t the 
Speaker really controls the House and can enact any legislation he 
favors, or prevent any legislation to which he is o) = 

“I know: I have heard that often enough, but what are the facts? 
This is a Government of majorities, and the majority must prevail. 
You can’t run the House by a self-constituted governing body or by a 
mob, any more than you could manage a railroad that way or a manu- 
facturing business or a newspaper. There must be some one man in 
the House to preside and enforce order, but the power of the Speaker 
comes only from the fact that he resents the ority. If a Speaker 
should act contrary to the wishes of the majority; if he should attempt 
to enact legislation to which the majority is 1 or oppose legisla- 
tion which the majority favors, be would soon lose his power and then 
quickly lose his re The same majority that makes can quickly 
unmake him, and it would.” 

“As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, in all your experience in Congress, 
have you ever known any Speaker or any combination of men able to 
thwart public sentiment; if the country really wants free silver, or free 
pensions or free anything else, or is i ap to any or all of those 
things, could the Speaker, because of his personal views, prevent or 
make such a thing possible?” 


f wing 
needs of the public 


there may have been delay, but that is the i ogg Beg = {more than ne 
n 


1 
likely that the Speaker, who is only one man and has to reckon with 
re msti 2 cessfully thwart the will of the people? 


ou are a ‘czar’ ” 

. ; I know I am—in Democratic 
platforms and in some of the moral uplift magazi 
only just so long as I have a majorit 


a 8 That is what makes a ‘czar’ in this House —a majority, 
and it makes no difference whether it is on the Republican or mo- 


cratic side. 
“It amuses me to hear some people talk about the ‘Czar.’ We had 
a pretty little example of other men’s virtue at the beginning of this 
session. We have a Republican majority of 46 in this House, and some 
20 men coming from States where they are a good deal troubled with 
Populism wanted to join with the Bryan 9 vou know there 
is no longer any more a Democratic party —to tear up the rules and not 
to vote for me for Speaker. That is, 20 men who call themselves 
epublicans *—and it doesn’t make men poaae to call them sọ, 
by their fruits we shall know them '—these score of men, I say, 
blicans—that is, they were perfectiy 
ig ‘czar’ 20 little eas.“ simple 


* 


R 
as 
content to substitute for one 
proposition, isn't it; the old story of whose ox is go 


THE GOMPERS INCIDENT. 


“And they also say, Mr. Speaker, that you pack the committees.” 
“They say,” the S ond. with seta: Samuel 


The Speaker leaned forward on 


listen to any proper 5 that may be made to me; 
a perfect right to give opinion, but there his privilege ends. Gom- 

packed the committees; oh, no; he thinks 
because I wouldn't pack the committees as he 
wanted them packed. I acted acco: to my judgment and conscience. 
Gompers wanted me to surrender my — pera to him and let him be 
the keeper of conscience. I don’t n it. 

“Now, let’s look into this matter of committees a little bit. We 
must have committees, and the — is, Shall they be appointed by 
the Speaker or by the House, directly acting through a committee on 
com Well, for my part, speaking now not as the Speaker of 
the House, but as one of its Members, who has the same rights, privi- 
leges, and obligations as any other Member, I believe the present system 
is preferable. ppose we had a committee on committees, as those 
Populist Republicans and Bryan 1 proposed, what would be the 
result? Twelve or 15 men would subject to the in the in- 
fluences, the importunities of the nearly 4 Members of the House, all 
of whom, and properly so, would want to to the leading 
committees, and who would have more chance to work combinations 
and bring or to bear on members of a large committee than if 
they have simply to deal with one man, the Speaker, who, by the nature 
of circumstances and his position, can maintain a more independent 


NEW MAN MUST MAKE HIS OWN CHANCE. 


nd: things: t N m8 
run 

ag A is a good 

“A man comes here for his first te 
very great ability and chara „ how is anyone to know it? 
ve it, and until does prove it he m serve his proba- 
put, not on the Ways and Means Committee to frame a 
bill or on the 8 Committee, but on an unimportant 
committee, where he can show what he has in him and learn the busi- 
ness 5 for there is much to learn here, and it is not all 

e 


and although he may be a man 


as simple as many people 
“Now, if that man comes back for a second term, for three, four, 
five terms, if he in the House fifteen or twenty years or 


longer, it shows that his people have confidence in him; that they trust 
him and believe in him; and the longer he remains the more useful 
he becomes, for unless he is a fool, — ga he is learning more, 
his experience is greater, his knowledge roadening, and the more 
he pome his fitness the greater his advancement. You don't elect 
e Speaker broke off ha 

02 ‘ew minutes agg,” the er broke off somewhat abruptly, “I 
said to you that Members often complained that the Speaker Volant 
allow them to pass bills, and that I would explain to you how much 
truth there was in this charge. In the last Congress there were some 
30,000 bills introduced, — fret many of which were never intended 40 
become law and never d become law under any circumstances, but 
were simply for home consumption; a mass of material so great that 
there was enough to keep Congress steadily at work for the next fifty 


and other similar measures passed by the last 8 Th 
bills purely 1 


grant 

“Apparently, then, the statement is true that the Speaker has it in 
his power to prevent a bill of this character bei presented to the 
House for its action, but again it is only a half truth. The Speaker of 
the House acts in a dual capacity; he is a Member first before he is its 
Speaker. As a Member he has the same rights as any other Member to 
object to the consideration of a bill, and thereby prevent unanimous con- 
sent, and the Speaker would be acting with perfect propriety and within 
the strict letter of parliamentary law if, after he had recognized a Mem- 
ber for the sake of asking unanimous consent, he, the Speaker, should 
rise and make his objection: but custom has established that the objec- 
tion shall be voiced in another wer. 

“When a Member asks for unanimous consent, and a Member on the 


to object, 
as they are constantly doing, and there is no more reason w th 


hy 
in trying 


bill is pending, the minority is fulfu its preordained destiny by 
fi fault, but it is the majority who must make the law. ‘The 
m ty decide that after a certain time the bill shall be pa: and 


ereby that can be done. 
The committee reports that on a ones oes sage Se a specified hour the 
0 


the rity, the vote 
will be taken at the time indicated; but the majority thinks that 
further discussion would serve a useful purpose, the recommendation 
made by the Committee on Rules—for that is all, really, the committee 
can do; it can merely recommend, as it has no power to enforce its 
proposal—will be ignored. We come back to where we began. We are 
a government of majorities.” 

BETTER MEN IN CONGRESS THAN EVER. 


“Looking back on the men you have known in Congress, are 
men of the present 9 or worse than those of the past? 

“ Better, decidedly er,” the Speaker replied as if the question 
admitted of no doubt. In the first place, their habits are better, and 
they are broader men. That comes from travel, from the easier means 
of communication, from greater contact with the world, from a gener- 
ally wider view than we now take. We don't stand still and we don't 
go backward. We cdl, pe 3 forward all the time.” 

“And the individ ember, is he representative of his com- 


munity?" 
= aking broadly, yes. He represents the average level of his com- 
munity, rather above it, you may say; in a sense Congress is a picked 
body. Here and there, of course, exceptions, but car! de 8 to 
rove the general application of the rule. Ere A t average ~- 
Ber of 5 you see in him reflected the district he represents.“ 
“And what are the qualities that lead to success in the House?” 
“Industry, capacity, ability, and —the Speaker paused for em- 
phasis— courage—that's the most important. If when the Lord makes 
a man he gives him eve 


go fish 
“Despite all—moral uplift 


es, 
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the rules and a few other annoyances—you take a pretty hopeful view 
of i — you, Mr. S er?” 
“ Than 


7 0. en a man has no longer optimism it is time 
for him to be oslerized, and I am not yet ready for that.“ 


And here is an article by the Speaker himself, published in the 
Century Magazine for June, 1909: 

THE POWER OF THE SPEAKER—IS HE AN AUTOCRAT OR A SERVANT? 
(By Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, Speaker of the House of Representatives.) 


Thomas B. Reed, a former Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
in an article entitled The Rules of the House of Representatives,” 
ublished in The Century for March, 1889, said: “It so happens that 
Phe noise made by a small but loud minority in the 2 too often 


majority. Sympathy the minori lways has, and always will have; 
but the plan of a people’s government is that the majority shall rule. 
The history of this country has been written by the majority. The 
minority has helped to create the incidents of history, but it not 
written the final chapters. So, in discussing the House of Representa- 
tives, its organization, and the methods under which it does business, it 
should always be borne in mind that it is the voice of the majority that 
there makes itself potent. The minority has every facility for delaying 
action, but when the action is taken, it must be by the majority. 

The § er is the servant of the House. The Speaker is elected by 
a majority of the Members, and he can be de and another man 
elected any hour of any day that he fails to falfil the duties of the office 
as the majority would have them fulfilled. And yet there are men who 

rofess to be well-informed on public affairs who tell the people that 
he Speaker is a power in himself without regard to the gg 
These people are not entirely disingenuous; they have method in th 
misrepresenta tion. 

A western Representative who glories in the title of “insurgent” de- 
nounces In a magazine the Frankenstein in the Speaker's chair who 
places a gag on the tongue and clamps upon the brain of the Mem- 
bers of the House. At the same time he writes to his political friends 
at home that his war on the gran’ has produced results, and, as 

roof of this, he cites the fact that the House Committee on Public 
uildings and Grounds, presumably in terror lest he should turn his 
batteries t it, has given him one of the largest appropriations 
carried in the bill from that committee. 

A New York publisher conducts a campa against the Speaker and 
the House rules, and at the same time sends his confidential agent to 
the Speaker’s friends with a demand for an appropriation of $50,000 
from the Federal Treasury for his own pet project. Another a lisher, 
childlike in his frankness, comes direct to the Speaker’s room in person, 
with a proposition to turn the whole newspaper press of the country 
over to support any ambition the Speaker may have if he will secure 
just one desired piece of legislation, and the threat that he will turn 
this terrible engine of publicity against the Speaker if he refuses. The 
egotism of the one who appeared to the Master and offered the king- 
doms of the world for acknowledgment of his power was as nothing 
to this. 

These things, if done in the commercial world, or by avowed politi- 
clans, would te confirmation of the worst sus icions that exist the 
hysterical mind against our social fabric. en used by the self- 
anointed purifiers of legislative halls, the “Augean stables ” which they 
picture to the ignorant, they are tolerated as excusable, 

The rules of the House of Representatives are the development of 
more than a hundred years of effort to provide an orderly way of 
handling the business, or, as Mr. Reed sald in the Century article, “a 
mere systemization of labor“ instead of “a charter of rivileges for 
those whose arguments were too weak to convince the House.” I do 
not know of a more simple and direct definition of the rules of the 
House. The one and only purpose of rules in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is to furnish a method for the legal expression of the will 
of the majority. There is no rule or combination of rules in the House 
that can stifle the will of the majority. The rules have been developed 
through many years, to the end that the minority shall be protected in 

right, Put that a loud, determined, and belligerent minority shall 
not able to overturn the will of the majority. 

But as men become experienced in . practice they learn 
to take every advantage of every e that can be made to prevent 
the harsh and hasty expression of the majority will. ‘This became so 
pronounced twenty years ago that it was possible for the minority to 
employ dilatory tactics to bring the House to a standstill, to a posi- 
tion where the legislative machinery turned without producin; ay 
results in forwarding the ha ab pe will of the people. In the Fiftie 
Congress five men prevented for days legislation which two-thirds of 
the House desired to enact, and they boldly asserted that they intended 
to block 5 slation by misusing every rule made for the protection of 
the minority. 

Just before the Fifty-first Congress convened Mr. Mills, of Texas, was 
reported in the New York Sun of October 7, 1889, as saying: “We 
do not propose that the Republican majority shall pass a single measure 
without our consent; in other words, we propose to exercise the con- 
trol of the House just as much as though we were still in the majority, 
because we know our minority is strong enough to make us the virtual 
rulers.” 

It was the determined effort made i, Mona minority to carry out this 
declaration of Mr. Mills that brought into existence the “ Reed rules,“ 
which were no more than proper changes to prevent dilatory tactics 
that would enable the minority to prevent the expression of the major- 
ity’s will. For these rules and their enforcement Mr. was de- 
nounced as a “czar.” His action became the inspiration for Demo- 
cratit political platforms in 1890, 1891, and 1892, and the Denver 
platform last July, in denouncing the rules of the House, used language 
that had been er ag hy the same party twenty years before, when, 
after a considerable lease of power, the Democrats found themselves 
in the minority, but still insisted that they should be the “ virtual 
rulers.” Had it not been for Thomas B. Reed, who had the cou 
to meet the responsibility placed upon him as Speaker to have the 
rot —_ majority expressed in legislation, the minority might have 

um > 

The Supreme Court sustained the action of Speaker Reed, and the 
Democratic House which followed, after a humiliating experience in 
trying to turn back the stream of progress, adopted the same rules 

the same practice even before the echoes of Democratie conven- 
tions, with t denunciations of “one-man rule” and their demands 
for a return to the practice that would “enable a majority of its Mem- 


bers to dictate its deliberations and control legislation,” had died 
away. The changes made in the rules then were to prevent “ dilatory 
motions," for “counting a quorum,” “ making 100 a quorum in Com- 
mittee of the Whole,” besi a daily order of business under Rule 
XXIV. Except for these changes and a few adopted at the present 
Session the rules of the House are as they have been since 1 5 

Critics of the Committee on Rules complain that this committee con- 
trols legislation. y mean to complain that the committee does not 
puson the legislation they particularly desire. The Committee on 

ules has no power either to promote or prevent legislation. It can 
only recommend a rule by which the majority of the House can take 
= a bill, consider it, and vote upon it. It can in no way interfere 
with the action of the House under the rules, where the great body of 
legislation must lie. : 

There are times when emergency legislation ean not be reached ex- 
peditiously under the rules, as, for. instance, that which Mr. Taft 
desired to enable him to take Senator Knox into his Cabinet as Secre- 
ey of State. It developed that during his term of Senator, Mr. Knox 
had voted to increase the salary of Cabinet officers, and this was held 
to make him ineligible under the constitutional prohibition : 

“No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be 1 to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States which shall have m created or the emoluments whereof 


shall have been increased during such time.” 
The pr ition was to make Senator Knox eligible by restoring the 
salary of retary of State to $8,000. The bill was passed by unani- 


mous consent in the Senate. Neither unanimous consent nor the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote to suspend the rules could be had in the House, 
but a clear majority of the House desired to enact the legislation which 
the President-elect wanted. Under the rules the joint resolution would 
have had to take its place at the foot of the calendar, with hundreds 
of bills ahead of it, where it could not be reached during the life of 
that Congress except by a process which might take two or three 
hours. The Committee on Rules therefore recommended a special rule 
to take up the joint resolution at once and allow the House to act 
upon it, The recommendation of the committee was yitalized by a 
pay gic of the House, and the resolution was adopted by a majority. 
This process required little more than an hour. Thus the Committee 
on Rules saved much time and effort. When the Committee on Rules 
first began to report special orders the House under its rules had no 
other way of getting at certain bills. In the later practice the rules 
have furnish a way to get at any bill on the calendar by majority 
vote, but the Committee on Rules can always furnish a shorter way. 
This resolution, another to piace the item covering the salary of the 
Secretary of State in the appropriation bill in conference, and a rule 
for the Brownsyille relief bill were the only legislation under special 
rules in the last session of the Sixtieth Congress. 

There were only two other reports from the Committee on Rules 
in the last session of Congress. One was an amendment to the rules 
of the House providing for a calendar day every Wednesday, which 


could be set aside gay by a two-thirds vote of the House. Such a. 


rule had been y those who were the severest critics of the old 
rules, hit they voted against it when it was adopted. The other report 
from the Committee on Rules was a special order to pends that the 
rules might be suspended by a majority vote instead of two-thirds dur- 
ing the last six days of the session. Under this special order, when 
adopted by the House, many important bills, including the copyright 
bill, were passed in the closing days of the session. 

Those who complain against the Committee on Rules are the minority, 
who wish to prevent the 5 from | lating, or those who desire 
to adopt this short cut to legislation and have the committee recom- 
mend special rules for their bills, each Member naturally assuming 
that the legislation desired by his constituents should be regarded 
as eme cy legislation. It is not a crime or a fault for any Mem- 
ber to desire to secure action on his bill and seek the easiest and 
most direct way to that end, but it would not be expeditious to have 
the Committee on Rules report and the House consider special rules 
for a great number of bills, for the reason that it requires from one 
to two hours to vitalize such a rule, which is more time than the 
average bill would 8 for its consideration, and that much time 
would be taken in each instance where a bill should be so favored over 
other bills on the calendar. The House has used this emergency method 
of forwarding legislation very sparingly and only when it was clearly 
apparent that the majority conside: it an emergency. 

‘he majority hind such emergency propositions is not always a 
1 7 — majority. In the Fifty-ninth Congress the Hon. John Sharp 
illiams, the minority leader, had a bill amending the quarantine laws. 
In the face of a yellow-fever epidemic in New Orleans there seemed 
to be necessity for prompt action on the bill, and Mr. Williams re- 
quested the Committee on Rules, of which he was a member, to report 
> ial rule E i Rae pn ae nee W ei of the 7 5 
en eg gg, Dogg Ai and unanimously autho: him to report the 
rule to the House. T = 

It was a novel and somewhat embarrassing situation for Mr. Wil- 
liams, who, as minority leader, had denounced the “outrage about 
to be forced upon the minority” every time a ial rule had been 
i ii in two Congresses, to stand up as the defender of a special 
rule. His embarrassment was — when Mr. DALZELL, the ma- 
jority leader on the Committee on Rules, rose and solemnly the 
recitation of Mr. Williams’s stereo speech for such occasions. 
The House en the joke and broke into uproarious laughter, 
in which Mr. Wil s joined. Then Mr. DALZELL urged the adoption 
of the rule. That rule was necessary to reach the bill, because, while 
the trouble to be remedied was in the South and southern men were 
urging the vital importance of the legislation. other southern men were 
op d to it on the theory that it invaded the rights of the States. 

he railroad rate bill, 5 bill, the employers’ liability bill, 
the Philippine tarif- bill, e statehood bill, the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty, and other bills demanded by the people and — — recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt could net have been considered without 
considerable waste of time, except by special rules, because they were 
all so low on the calendar as to make it difficult to reach them during 
the session. The complaint is not that these bills were promptly 
handled under special rules, but that other legislation 88 by a 
few or by a class of people was not also considered in that way. 

Members of Congress are human and have the same wenknesses that 
are possessed by men who are not clothed with the responsibility of 
representing a large constituency in legislation. ‘The most difficult 
word in the English 1 is the little word “No.” We all dislike 
to use it, especially to our friends. It is not unusual for several hun- 
dred or several thousand of the constituents of a Member of the House 
to demand one kind of legislation and for as many more to oppose it. 
He finds it difficult to say “ No” to either side. herefore, like other 
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men, he sometimes promises to be for the bill and hopes it will not 
come n 


Mr. Pittienela had some experience with such promises when, in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, he secured a fayorable report from the Judiciary 
Committee on the Littlefield bill to restrict interstate commerce in 
aleoholic liquors. He had a majority of Members on both sides of the 
House committed to the 1 of bill, but when he wished them 
to support his demand for the regular order, set aside an ap ropriation 
bill, and go to the call of the committees that his bill migh rought 
forward under that order, his majority melted away. They had prom- 
ised to vote for the bill if pat in a position of having to vote, but they 
would not ald him in bringing the bill to a vote. > 

The chairman of one of the most important committees of the House 
had before his committee a bill which was considered of vital impor- 
tance to a large number of railway employees. They were insistent 
in their demands on the committee, but the bill was not considered 
there and reported to the House. The Speaker had no knowledge as 
to the bill or its status. Late in the session he received an appeal 
and protest.from the railway men. They claimed to have been in- 
formed by the chairman of the committee that their bill could not pass 
because the Spenker was hostile and would not grant recognition for 
calling it up before the House. The Speaker at once notified the 
chairman that he should have recognition to move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, and be so telegraphed the head of the railway 
organization. The chairman of the committee failed either to report 
the bill or to make any effort to bring it before the House. He ig- 
nored the Speaker's letter. Another member of the committee who 
was really interested in the bill polled the committee, made a favorable 
report, and the bill was passed. The gentleman who was chairman of 
the committee had ignored the bill, and when unable to meet the criti- 
cisms of the railway men had laid the whole responsibility on the 
Speaker. He has been for many years an insurgent against the rules 
of the House, because they place too much responsibility in the 
Speaker's hands. The rules do not, however, make the Speaker re- 
sponsible for the failure of a Member to do his work in committce or 
to prevent him from 88 that work before the House. 

dnothex instance shows how even great leaders in Congress, in 
moments of careless letter writing, shift responsibility from their own 
shoulders to the most convenient piece of furniture in view. A Mis- 
souri Member, on the first day of the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, introduced a bill to Ere a pensionable status to the members 
of the Missouri Militia who had been loyal in the civil war. The 
Speaker referred tke bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, which 
had 11 Republican and 7 Democratic members. The bill was never 
considered, either in the full committee or in the subcommittee, and 
J am informed that no one ever made any effort to have it considered. 
The Speaker's attention was first called to this bill in January, 1909, 

. by a constituent of one of the most distinguished and influential Demo- 
crats In the House, who inclosed the following letter he had received 
from that gentleman: 

“Mr. Russell will do the best he can, and the Democrats on the 
committee would all vote for the biil, as would all the Democrats in 
the House, I am sure, on my request; but the trouble is that the Re- 
publicans have a majority of the committee, and they will not vote 
to report it to the House. Even if they did so vote, the Speaker would 
not allow it to come up in the House for a vote.” 

These two incidents show how Members, in their communications 
with their constituents and others interested in legislation, concede 
much greater power to the Speaker than do the rules or the majority 
of the House. There are many cases of this kind, for it is natural for 
every man to profess to be interested in what any of his constituents 
want, and quite as natural for him to make the excuse that some one 
else is responsible for the failure to have it done. 

When Mr. Reed was Speaker a petition was signed by more than a 
maiority of the House asking him to br in a special rule for the 
consideration of the Nicaragua Canal bill. r. R kept that petition 
on his desk and made the bill the subject of conversation as Members 
came into the Speaker’s room. He found many who had signed the 
petition were absolutely opposed to having the bill brought before 
the House. They had found it easier to sign the petition than to 
give their reasons for refusal; but they requested the Speaker to pay 
no attention to their petition, and he did not after he had checked 
off more than enough to make the document the voice of the minority 
instead of the majority. 

There was a like petition presented to the Speaker in the last ses- 
sion of the Fifty-eighth Congress. It was for a_public-building bill. 
The Committee on Appropriations o sed the bill, which authorized 
an appropriation of about $20,000, for a large number of govern- 
ment buildings for post-offices in small towns. That committee pre- 
sented to the Speaker an analysis of the bill which showed that the 

sst of maintenance for the proposed buildings would be from 50 to 

100 per cent greater than the cost for rent, fuel, light, and janitor 

service under existing conditions. The Speaker refused to vote for a 

cial rule to place such a bill before the House, and told the peti- 
tioners that as they had a majority of the House on their petition they 
could, under the rules, set aside the ap ropriation bills and place 
their bill on its Tn if they were wi ing to accept the Dep See 
bility. He would not assume the r msibility for such legislation 

by helping to repor a special rule. he petitioners did not follow 
his suggestion. fter considering the question the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds did not even report the bill. The Speaker 
declined to be a czar in both these instances, though a good many 
uninformed people believed that both Speaker Reed and Speaker CAN- 

NON killed the bills which were petitioned for. 

A good many people complain because the Speaker has the power of 
recognition. It is easy to complain that this is an arbitrary power, 
which, in fact, it is not in most cases; but no one has suggested a 
more practical method by which 400 men, all desirous of speaking or 
making motions, or objecting to what is being said or done, can deter- 
mine on the moment as to which one of them shall be favored above 
all the others. Some years ago Speaker Reed pre ared and published a 
little book called Reed's Rules.“ He presented a copy of the little 
book to the wife of a distinguished Member of the House and face- 
tiously wrote this dedication on the fly leaf: 

Presented with the compliments of the author. It may prove enter- 
taining, for what could be more absurd, and therefore more entertaining, 
to a woman than a rule that 9 could not talk at the same 
time and that only one subject could be under consideration?" 

The woman who received that little book enjoyed the joke, but there 
seem to be many, some of them professed leaders of Dap omg opinion and 
some of them legislators, who fail to see the point of the joke. 

There is not a legislative body in the world, nor eyen a church con- 
yention, where the right of recognition is not vested in the presiding 
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officer, whatever may be the theory about an all-seein 
which can take in the most minute movements o 
people, and even interpret their desires to be heard on the question at 
ssue. The Speaker of the House of Commons in England has the ab- 
solute right of recognition, and exercises that right, much of the time 
his eye resting on the government bench, so that none but the ministers 
of pe crown can interfere with the progress of the Government's 
usiness, 

The critics of the House rules who object to the power of the Speaker 
to appoint committees are also critics of the Senate method of a com- 
mittee on committces when that committee is constituted by others 
than themselves. Senator La FOLLETTE is in hearty sympathy with 
the Members of the House who desire to have a committee on commit- 
tees, but he has expressed his dissatisfaction, even his disgust, with 
such a committee in the Senate. The Wisconsin Senator and the Wis- 
consin Representatives are not, however, as wide apart as might seem 
from the criticisms of the two methods, when one looks at them in 
detail. Both methods are bad because the critics are not in control. 
Both would no doubt be acceptable if the critics were in control. But 
the critics represent the majority in neither the House nor the Senate, 
and the criticisms are like other complaints of the rules from the 
minority. 

In theory got See of the House has the right to discuss any 
bill, but with 39, bills and resolutions pending, and 391 Members of 
the House, a little calculation will show that allowing each Member 
to have one minute on each bill introduced would consume two hundred 
and sixty thousand hours, er nearly twenty-six thousand days of ten 
hours each, which would make the life of the Congress ninety years 
instead of two years, as provided by the Constitution. As President 
8 remarked, we have a condition, and not a theory, confront- 
ng us. 

The passage of a bill by unanimous consent means by the consent of 
891 Members of the House, and the man who occupies the Speaker's 
chair is one of those Members. I fail to see how it can be more auto- 
cratic for the Speaker to agree to unanimous-consent legislation than 
it is for some other Member to object; and yet there has been much 
discussion of this simple 88 as though the Speaker exercised 
some power above that of the other Members. Only a very careless 
use or understanding of the English language could lead to such a 
suggestion. 

Some Speakers have recognized Members for unanimous-consent re- 
uests as a favor, and left the objection to the majority floor leader. 
he present Speaker has held that this most expeditious way of legis- 

lation could be used in handling many bills, and without favor; he has, 
as opportunity offered, recognized Members on both sides of the House 
to make that request. His only restriction has been that the bills for 
which unanimous consent was requested should be such that no serious 
objection could be presented to them, such as bridge bills and other 
more or less 12 forma legislation recommended by the executive de- 
partments and unanimously reported from the committees. The one 
embarrassment in this procedure was to the Speaker, for he was com- 
pelled to read all such bills and the reports on them to determine in 
his own mind whether he would give his consent as a Member. 

The majority of the Members left the responsibility with the Speaker 
and the minority leader, who gave notice that he would object to any 
bill coming before the House by unanimous consent unless it was 
brought to his attention beforehand, in order that he might examine it 
to see whether he would be justified in giving such consent for the 
minority, Both the Speaker and the minority leader acted as Members 
of the House; but even should both agree that a bill ought to be passed 
by unanimous consent, any other Member could stop the proceedings 
by the words “I object,” without giving any reason therefor. ‘The 
objecting Member need not read the bill or report, need not care even 
to know its title or poe. He could object because the Member who 
made the request had red hair, or a mole on his cheek, or a harsh voice, 
or for no reason whatever. His “I object” calls for no explanation. 
It is his right as one Member of the House to give consent or to object 
to that method of legislation. 

The amendment to the rules recently proposed by Representative 
FITZGERALD, and adopted, creates a unanimous-consent calendar, on 
which any Member may have his bills placed, after they have been on 
the other calendar for a certain timé; but no bill on that calendar can 
be passed by unanimous consent if any one of the 391 Members, includ- 
ing the Speaker, objects. No rule can be devised to pass a bill by 
unanimous consent unless every Member of the House is willing to have 
the bill passed without debate and a roll call. The present Speaker 
welcomes the Fitzgerald amendment as a relief from much drudgery 
in reading hundreds of bills, and also from the sham autocracy of his 
position in having the other Members ask his consent to the passage 
of such bills. More 8 does he welcome the amendment be- 
cause it disposes of the old, threadbare excuse of Members who write 
to their constituents: “I have tried to get your bill passed, but the 
Speaker would not recognize me.“ The Members who have been writ- 
ing such letters for years will now have to change the phraseology of 
their excuses and write: I am willing to pass your bill, but I am on! 
one. There are 390 other Members, and they would not give me unani- 
mous consent to act for the whole House.” In other words, the Fitz- 
gerald amendment will compel Members to tell the truth to their con- 
stituents or invent another fiction to take the place of that regarding 
the autocratic objection of the Speaker, which has done service for so 
many years. 

The present rules of the House do not retard business; they expedite 
business. ‘The Fifty-ninth Congress enacted more important legislation 
than any dozen Congresses that preceded it. There was a real senti- 
ment for that legislation, not a manufactured sentiment, and it was 
not difficult to have it enacted. That Congress was in session three 
hundred days, and it passed 774 public and 6,249 private acts, and the 
debates filled 14.490 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Fiftieth Congress, the last preceding the Reed rules, sitting four 
hundred and twelve days, passed 570 public and 1,257 private acts, 
and the debates filled 13,205 pages of the Recorp. In work accom- 
plished, and in the freedom of debate, the advantage was clearly with 
the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

The real trouble in Congress is the at volume of business laid 
before it at every session, much of it clearly out of place there. No 
body of men can consider 40,000 bills In the present life of Congress. 
It is physically impossible; and yet there is an increase rather than a 
diminution in the number of bills introduced year after year. The 
Members feel compelled to introduce every bill offered by theit con- 
stituents, and these bills burden the committees and fill the calelidars 
to the embarrassment of the really important legislation. 


eye in the chair 
several hundred 
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The Tariff—Report of Robert J. Walker, 1845. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. KORBLY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) a 
Constitution of the United 

Mr. KORBLY said: 

Mr. Speaker: This bill is bad, as would be any bill which 
had protection for its purpose. There has been no improvement. 
In 1845 Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his report to Congress made certain suggestions for improve- 
ments in the revenue laws, which were adopted by Congress. 

The tariff law of 1846 has always been known as the Walker 
tariff,’ and is the only tariff law that bears the name of a 
man who was not in Congress at the time of its passage. The 
law of 1846 remained in force until 1857, when it was revised 
and the rates lowered because of excess revenue. This 
downward revision was made without a contest, without oppo- 
sition, and without disturbance of business. In other words, 
the country after a long struggle had abandoned the doctrine 
of “protection,” and the tariff question was a settled question 
and was no longer in the “arena of politics.” The civil war in- 
tervened, however, and changed the whole trend of events. The 
tariff rates were greatly increased on account of the war, but 
were not lowered after the war. On the contrary, the rates are 
higher now, and will be still higher when the bill in question 
becomes the law. 

Mr. Speaker, this report of Robert J. Walker is a monument 
to his statesmanship, and at this time deserves careful consid- 
eration and study. This report presents the formula for a 
tariff for revenue only as it was understood by the early Demo- 
erats. Whilst it does not outline the ideal tariff—if there can 
be such a thing as an ideal tariff—nevertheless it presents a 
plan pursuant to which a tremendous advance may be made 
in tariff revision. The report is ancient, but none the less 
timely. In fact, it might have been written for the year 1909. 
This report is in part as follows: : 


In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws the following prin- 
ciples have been adopted : 
First. That no more ove d should be collected than is necessary for 


an amendment to the 
tes. 


the wants of the Government, economically adminis 
Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will yield the la t amount of revenue. 
Third. That below such rate discrimination may be 88 
e may 


in the scale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the 

placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

2 That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on 
ries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be abolished 
and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to 
guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the 
duty upon the actual market value. 

ixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to o te as equally as 
possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor — 2 
any class or section. 

No horizontal scale of duties is recommended, because such a scale 

sal to discriminate for revenue and ht sink that revy- 


enue duties; but even some very Gara luxuries, easily smuggled, will 


and spirits would be far below the revenue standard. 
Would greatly diminish the income on these imports, require increased 


mor 3 horizontal 
um, experience — 


led, which would bring. perhaps, 
e 


There are appended to this t care 
and labor, showing the rates of ese foùr 
articles and the equivalent ad valorem from the organization of the 
Government down to the present period, with the revenue collected 
judge ear upon each, from which tables Congress will be enabled to 


rt tables, prepared with 
uty each year on each of 


ow far the present rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, and 
ow much they must be reduced so as to yield a revenue equal to that 
now ob from these articles. 


a larger revenue, it sho 


Jefferson recommended to 
salt.” A large rtion of 
of measuring 
allowances in lieu of the drawba 
tures would fall with a 
erable uction of the revenue. Salt is a necessary 
tax as air or water. It is used in 


Spr dee om at 5 — —— t to 55.20 

e on cotton equivalen 3 cent ad val 
rem on the Scotch bagging and to 123.11 per cent Bag Sis nny — 
and jt the whole revenue from these duties has fallen to $66,064.50. 
Nearly the entire amount, therefore, of this enormous tax makes no 
addition to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of about 30 manufac- 


turers. As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported abroad, the same 
proportion of the ba around the bale is exported and sold abroad 
at a heavy | out of a deduction for tare. Now, as duties 


te only on the domestic consumption, there ought 
of the whole duty on cotton bagging reexported 
around the bale, on the same principles on which drawbacks are al- 
lowed in other cases. The cotton planting is the great exporting inter- 
est and suffers from the tariff in the double capacity of consumer and 
Cotton is the great basis of our foreign exchange, furnishing 
urchase en et and supply the revenue. It 
is thus the source of thirds of the revenue and of our foreign 
freight and commerce, upholding our commercial marine and maritime 
wer. 
port is also a bond of peace with foreign nations, constituting a 
stronger preventive of war than a or navies, forts or arma- 
ments. At present prices our cotton crop will yield an annual prod- 
000,000 and the manufactured fabrie $504,000,000, furnish- 
rofits abroad to thousands of capitalists and wages to hundreds 
sands of the working classes, all of whom would be deeply in- 
disturbance, growing out of a state of war, to the direct 


y f our manufacturers 
sume 4 bales, it would cost them Oho 


000 12,000,000 whilst sellin: 
manufactured fabric for $84,000,000, and they should be the te 


unite in im vy taxes upon that t interest which supplies 
them with raw material out of which der realize such large Prolite. 
Accompanyin; should be 


g the drawback of the duty on cotton bagging 
the repeal of the duty on foreign cotton, which is inopera 
lusive and not desired by the domestic producer. 

The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, should suspend the 
reduction of the tariff. No American patriot can desire to arrest our 

Ward career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such should 
be the result, it would create an increased necessity for reducing our 
present high duties in order to obtain sufficient revenue to meet in- 
creased expenditures. The duties for the quarter ending the 30th of 
September, 1844, yielded $2,011,885.90 more of revenue than the quar- 
ter en 30th of September, 1845, showing a very considerable de- 
cline of the revenue, out of a diminished importation of the 

protected articles and the progressive substitution of the domes- 
vals. Indeed, many of the duties are becoming dead letters, ex- 
cept for the purpose of prohibition, and, if not reduced, will ultimately 
compel their advocates to resort to direct taxation to support the Gov- 
ernment. In the event of war nearly all the high duties would become 
1 , from the increased risk and cost of importations; and if 

ere be, indeed, in the opinion of any, a serious danger of such on oc- 
currence, it appeals m 3 to their patriotism to impose the 
lowest revenue duties on all a es as the only means of securing at 
such a period any considerable income from the tariff. 

The whole power to collect taxes. whether direct or indirect, is con- 
ferred by the same clause of the Constitution. The words are, The 
Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises.” A direct tax or excise, not for revenve but for protection, 
clearly would not be within the legitimate object of taxation, and yet it 
would be as much so as a duty imposed for a similar 5 The 

er is “to lay and collect taxes. duties, imposts, and excises." A 
uty must be laid only that it may be collected, and if it is so im 
that it can not be collected, in whole or in part, it violates the declared 
object of the granted power. To lay all duties so high that none of 
them could be collected would be a prohibitory tariff. To lay.a duty on 
any one article so high that it could not be collected would be a pro- 
hibitory tariff upon that article. If a duty of 100 per cent were im- 
posed upon all or upon a number of articles, so as to diminish the reve- 
nue upon ail or any of them, it would operate as a partial prohibition. 
A partial and a total prohibition are alike In violation of the true object 
of the taxing power. 8 differ in degree and not in principle. 
If the revenue limit may exceeded per cent, it may be ex 
100. If it may be exceeded upon any one article, it may be exceeded 
on all: and there is no escape from this conclusion, but in contending 


tive and de- 


that Congress may lay duties on all articles so high as to collect no 
revenue and operate as a total prohibitio: 

The Constitution 
originate in the House of Representatives.” 


n. 
declares tbat “all bills for rais revenue shall 
A tariff bill, it is conceded, 


can only originate in the House, because it is a bill for raising revenue. 
That is the only proper object of such a bill. A tariff is a bill to “lay 
and collect taxes.” It is a bill for “raising revenue,” and whenever 
it departs from that object, in whole or in part, either by total or 
partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of the granted power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff it is belleved that the maxi- 
mum revenue duties should be upon luxuries. It is deemed 
just that taxation, whether direct or indirect, should be as nearly as 
practicable in proportion to property. If the whole revenue were 
raised by a tax upon property, the poor, and especially those who live 
by the wages of labor, would pay but a very small portion of such 
tax; whereas by the tariff, the poor, * the consumption of various 
imports or domestic articles enhanced rice by the duties, pay a 
much larger share of the taxes than if they were collected by an 
assessment in proportion to property. To counteract as far as pos- 
sible this effect of the tariff—to equalize its operation and make it 
approximate as nearly as may be to a system of taxes in proportion 
to property—the duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively by the 
rich, ould be fixed at the highest revenue standard. This would 
not be discriminating in favor of the poor, however just that might 
be within the revenue limit, but it would mitigate, as far as prac- 
ticable, that discrimination against the poor which results from every 
tant. oy compelling them to pay a larger amount of taxes than if 
assessed and collected on all 3 in 8 to its value. In 
accordance with these principles it is eved that the largest prac- 
ticable portion of the aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or manu- 
factured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends of protection 
on the ground that it augments the wages of labor. In reply it is 
contended that the wages of labor have not augmented since the tariff 
of 1842, and that in some cases they have di ished. 

When the number of manufactories is not great, the power of the 
system to regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable ; but as the profit 
of capital invested in manufactures is augmented by the protective 
tariff there is a corresponding increase of power until the control of 
such capital over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As this power 
is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted by combinations 
among the working classes, by turning out for higher wages or for 
shorter time, by trades unions, and in some countries, unfortunately, by 
violence and bloodshed. But the Government, by protective duties, 
arrays itself on the side of the manufacturing system, and by thus 
augmenting its wealth and power soon terminates in its favor the 
struggle between man and money—between capital and labor. When 
the tariff of 1842 was enacted the maximum duty was 20 per cent. By 
that act the average of duties on the protected articles was more than 
double. But the wages of labor did not increase in a e 
ratio or in any ratio whatever. On the 8 whilst wages some 
cases have diminished, the paces of many articles used by the working 
classes have 2 appreciated, 

A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the 

rofits of capital. That is its object, and not to augment the wages of 
favor, which would reduce those profits. It is a question of percentage 
and is to decide whether money vested in our manufactures shall, by 
special legislation, yield a profit of 10, 20, or 30 per cent, or whether it 
shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal to that accruing from the 
same capital invested in agriculture, commerce, or navigation. 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its details as in 
the principles upon which it is founded. On some articles the duties 
are entirely prohibitory, and on others there is a partial e 
It discriminates in favor of manufactures and against agriculture by 
imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than upon 
the agricultural product out of which it is made. It discriminates in 
favor of the manufacturer and against the mechanic by many higher 
duties upon the manufacture than upon the article made out of it b 
the mechanic. It discriminates in favor of the manufacturer an 
against the merchant by injurious restrictions upon trade and commerce, 
and against the shipbuilding and navigating interest by heavy duties 
on almost every article used in building or navigating vessels. It dis- 
criminates in favor of manufactures and against exports, which are as 
truly the product of American industry as manufactures. It discrimi- 
nates in favor of the rich and against the poa by high duties upon 
nearly all the necessaries of life and by minimums and _ specific duties, 
rendering the tax upon the real value much higher on the cheaper than 
upon the finer article. 

Minimums are a fictitious value assumed by law instead of the real 
value, and the operation of all minimums may be illustrated by a single 
example. Thus, by the tariff of 1842, a duty of 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem is levied on all manufactures of cotton, but the law further pro- 
vides that cotton goods “not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, not 
exceeding in value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 20 cents 

er square yard.” If, then, the real value of the pers (re cotton goods 
s but 4 cents a square yard, it is placed by the law at the false value of 
20 cents per square yard, and the duty levied on the fictitious value— 
raising it five times higher on the cheap article consumed by 7 poor 
than upon the fine article purchased by the more wealthy. Indeed, by 
ocument No. 306, of the first session of the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gress, this difference, by actual importation, was 65 per cent between the 
cheaper and the finer article of the 20 per cent minimum, 131 per cent 
on the 30 por cent minimum, 484 per cent on the 35 per cent minimum, 
84 per cent on the 60 per cent minimum, and 84 per cent on the 75 per 
cent minimum. This difference is founded on actual importation and 
shows an average discrimination against the poor on cotton imports of 
82 per cent beyond what the tax would be if assessed upon the actual 
value. The ih of the specific duty presents a similar discrimina- 
tion against the poor and in favor of the rich. Thus, upon salt: The 
duty is not upon the value, but it is 8 cents a bushel, whether the arti- 
cle be coarse or fine—showing. by the same document, from actual im- 
portation, a discrimination of 64 per cent against the cheap and in favor 
of the finer article; and this, to a greater or less extent, is the effect of 
all specific duties. When we consider that $2,592, 621.74 of the revenue 
last year was collected by minimum duties and $13,311,085.46 by spe- 
cific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper article must amount, 
by estimates founded on the same document, to a tax of $5,108,422 ex- 
acted by minimums and specific duties annually from the poorer classes. 
by raising thus the duties on the cheaper articles above what they would 
be if the duty were assessed upon the actual value. If direct taxes 
were made specific, they would intolerable. 


House 


Thus, if an annual tax of $30 was assessed on all houses, without re- 
spect to their actual value, making the owner of the humble tenement 
=) dur 36 a tax of $30 and the owner of the costly mansion a 
of bu 


on their respective houses, it would differ only in degree 
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but not in principle from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap as 
on fine articles. If any discrimination honl 3 A should eine 
reverse of the specific duty and of the minimum principle, by establish- 
ing a mum standard, above which value the duties on the finer 
article should be higher and below which they should be lower on the 
cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is the most equal and 
can only be accomplished by ad valorem duties. As to fraudulent in- 
voices and undervaluations, these dangers are believed to be arrested 
effectually by the stringent provisions and severe penalty of the seven- 
teenth section of the tariff of 1842, and now one-half the revenue is col- 
lected from ad valorem duties. 

At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the present tariff are paid, 
not into the Treasury, but to the protected W rep The revenue ron 
imports last year exceeded $27,000,000. This, in itself, is a heavy tax; 
but the whole tax imposed upon 27888 5 by the present tariff is not 
less than $81,000, f which $27, „000 are paid to the Govern- 
ment upon the imports and $54,000,000 to the protected classes in 
hanced prices of similar domestic articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is added to 
the price of the import and also of its domestic rival. If the import is 
enhanced in price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; for, being 
like articles, their prios must be the same in the same market. The 
merchant advances cash the duty on the import and adds the duty, 
with a profit upon it and other charges, to the price—which must there- 
fore be enhanced to that extent unless the foreign producer had first de- 
ducted the duty from the price. But this is impossible, for such now 
is and long has been the superabundance of capital and active competi- 
tion in Europe that a profit of 6 per cent in any business is sufficient to 
produce large investments of money in that business; and if. by our 
tariff. a duty of 40 per cent be exacted on the products of such business, 
and the foreign producer deducts that duty from his previous price, he 
must sustain a heavy loss. This loss would also soon extend. beyond 
the sales for our consumption to sales to our merchants of articles to 
be reexported by them from our ports with a drawback of the duty, 
which would bring down their pries throughout the markets of the 
world. But this the foreign producer can not afford. The duty there- 
fore must be added to the price and paid by the consumer—the duty 
constituting as much a part of the price as the cost of produc- 


tion. 

If it be true that when a duty of 40 per cent is imposed by our 
tariff, the foreign producer first deducts thè duty from Pine areviowd 
price on the sale to our merchant, it must be equally true with a duty 
of 100 per cent, which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, 
when deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 

The occasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff is no proof 
that this was the effect of the tariff, because, from improved ma- 
chinery, diminished prices of the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fail even after a tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen 
much more but for the tariff. The truest comparison is between the 
present poz of the same article at home and abroad, and to the ex- 
tent that the price is lower in the foreign market than in our own, the 
duty, if equal to that difference, must to that extent enhance the price 
and in the same ratio with the lower duty. The difference in price at 
home or abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the cost 
of production, and presents, in a series of years, the surest measure 
of the effect of the duty—the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that difference or equal to 
it; or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement is equal to the duty; 
and if the article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here than 
abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument for the tariff is 
that foreign labor being cheaper than our own the cost of foreign 
productions, it is said, is lessened to that extent, and that we must 
make up this difference by an equivalent duty and a corresponding 
enhancement of price in our own market both of the foreign article 
and of its rival domestic product, thus rendering the duty a tax on 
all consumers for the benefit of the protected classes. If the marshal 
were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax from the 
whole people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be 
the same in effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed in its 
simplest elements and reduced to actual results, is a mere subtraction 
of so much money from the ple to increase the resources of the 
protected classes. Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of 
equal rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, it 
is apprehended by many, may become but another form for privileged 
orders, under the name of protection, instead of privilege—indicated 
here not by rank or title, but by profits and dividends extracted from 
ay mgd ef ee apon them, for the benefit of the few. 

ço prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury against manu- 
facturers. His o ition is to the protective system and aot to classes 
or individuals. e doubts not that the manufacturers are sincerely 
3 that the ri per which is a source of so much profit to them 
is beneficial also to the country. He entertains a contrary opinion, and 
claims for the opponents of the system a settled conviction of its in- 
jurious effects. Whilst a due regard to the just and equal rights of 
all classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the manufacturers b 
duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposition is felt to discrimi- 
nate against them by reducing such duties as operate in their favor 
below that standard. Under revenue duties it is believed they would 
still receive a reasonable profit—equal to that realized by those engaged 
in other pursuits—and it is thought they should desire no more, at 
least through the agency of governmental power. Equal rights and 
profits, so far as laws are made, best conform to the principles upon 
which the Constitution was founded, and with an undeviating regard to 
which all its functions should be exercised—looking to the whole coun- 
try and not to classes or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much in different countries 
the pursuits which are most profitable in each; and the prosperity of 
all of them will be best promoted by leaving them unrestricted by legis- 
lation to exchange with each other those fabrics and products which 
they severally raise most cheaply. This is clearly illustrated by the 
25 ‘ect free trade which exists among all the States of the Union and 

y the acknowledged fact that any one of these States would be in- 
jured by imposing duties upon the products of the others. It is gen- 
erally conceded that reciprocal free trade among nations would best 
advance the interests of all. But it is contended that we must meet 
the tariffs of other nations by countervailing restrictions. That duties 
upon our SAPOS by foreign nations are prejudicial to us is conceded, 
but whilst this injury is slightly felt by the manufacturer, its weight 
falls almost exclusively upon agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
If those interests which sustain the loss do not ask countervailing re- 


en- 
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strictions, it should not be demanded by the manufacturers, who do not 


feel the injury, and whose fabrics, in fact, are not excluded by the 
foreign legislation of which they complain. 

That agriculture, commerce, and navigadon are injured by for 
restrictions constitutes no reason why they should be subject to still 
severer treatment, by additional restrictions and countervailing tariffs 
enacted at home, Commerce, agriculture, and navigation, harassed as 
they may be by foreign restrictions, diminishing the amount of ex- 
changeable products which “or could otherwise purchase abroad, are 
burdened with heavier im tions at home. Nor will augmented 
duties here lead to a reduction of foreign tariffs; but the reverse, by 
furnishing the protected classes there with the identical argument used 
by the protected classes here agame reduction. By countervailing re- 
strictions we injure our own fellow-citizens much more than the foreign 
nations at whom we propose to aim their force, and in the conflict of 
opposing tariffs we sacrifice our own commerce, agriculture, and nayi- 
gation. As well might we impose monarchical or aristocratic restric- 
tions on our own Government or people because that is the course of 
foreign legislation. Let our commerce be as free as our political insti- 
tutions. Let us, with revenue duties only, open our ports to all the 
world, and nation after nation will soon follow our example. If we 
reduce our tariff, the PY opposed to the corn laws of England would 
soon prevail and admit all our agricultural products at all times freely 
into her ports in exchange for her exports. And if England would now 
repeal her duties upon our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agri- 
cultural products, our own restrictive system would certainly be doomed 
to overthrow. If the question is asked, Who shall begin this work of 
reciprocal reduction? it is answered by the fact that England has 
already abated her duties upon most of our exports. She has repealed 
the duty upon cotton and greatly reduced the tariff upon our bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and other articles, and her present bad harvest, if 
accompanied by a reduction of our tariff, would lead to the repeal of 
her corn laws and the unrestricted admission at all times of our agri- 
cultural products. The manufacturing interest opposes reciprocal free 
trade with foreign nations. It opposes the Zoll-Verein treaty, and it 
is feared that no other treaty producing a reciprocal reduction of our 
own and foreign tariffs will receive its support. If that interest pre- 
ferred a reciprocal exchange of our own for foreign fabrics at revenue 
duties, it would not have desired a tariff operating, without exception, 
against all nations that adopted low as well as high tariffs; nor would 
it have opposed every amendment proposing. when the tariff of 1842 
was under consideration, a reduction of our duties upon the exports of 
such nations as would receive, free of duty, our flour and other agri- 
cultural products. If that interest desi reciprocal free trade with 
other nations, it would have desired a very different tarif from that 

1842. 
aft would have sought to confine the high dutles to those cases where 
the foreign importer would sell his imports for cash only, and admitted 
a drawback of one-half of the duty where American exports would be 
taken abroad in exchange—not an actual barter of foreign imports for 
an equal amount in value of our products, but without any barter, 
where a sum equal to the value of their exports was used in 5 
here un equal amount in value of any of our products; and the ship- 
ment made abroad of these products upon the same principle under 
which a drawback of duties is now allowed on the reexportation of for- 
eign imports. This would be less simple and is not recommended in 
lieu of that absolute reduction of the duties which will accomplish the 
same object of unrestricted exchange. But such a provision would be 
a self-executing reciprocity law and should be desired by those believ- 
ing in countervailing tarts against foreign nations, but in reciprocal 
free trade with all, thus enabling our farmers and planters to sell their 
products for cheaper foreign manufactures, getting more for what they 
sell, and paying less for what they purchase in exchange. It seems 
strange that while the profit of agricutture varies from 1 to 8 per cent, 
that of manufactures is more than double. The reason is that whilst 
the high duties secure nearly a monopoly of the home market to the 
manufacturer, the farmer and planter are deprived, to a great extent, of 
the foreign market by these duties. The farmer and planter are, to a 
great extent, forbidden to buy in the foreign market and confined to 
the domestic articles enhanced in price by the duties. The tariff is 
thus a double benefit to the manufacturer and a double loss to the 
farmer and planter—a benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of 
the home market and in enhanced prices of their fabrics, and a loss to 
the latter in the payment of those high prices and a total or partial 
exclusion from the foreign market. The true question is, whether the 
farmer and planter shall, to a great extent, supply our people with 
cheap manufactures, purchased abroad with their agricultural products, 
or whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high duties on such 
manufactures and their supply thrown, as a monopoly, at large prices 
By high tariffs into the hands of our own manufacturers. The number 
of manufacturing capitalists who derive the benefit from the heavy 
N 0 extracted by the tariff from 20,000,000 of people does not exceed 

The whole number (including the working classes engaged in our 
manufactures) deriving any benefit from the tariff does not exceed 
400,000, of whom not more than 40,000 have been brought into this 
poras by the last tarif. But this smail number of 40, would still 

ave been in the country, consuming our agricultural. products, and in 
the attempt to secure them as purchasers, so small in number and not 
consuming one-half the supply of many counties, the farmer and planter 
are asked to sacrifice the markets of the world, containing a population 
of 800,000,000, disabled from purchasing our products by our 
duties on all they would sell in exchange. The farmer and 
have the home market without a tariff, and they would have the for- 
eign market also to a much greater extent but for the total or partial 
prohibition of the last tariff. 

We have more fertile lands than any other nation, can raise a 


eater 
variety of 


products, and, it may be said, could feed and clothe the 
people of nearly all the world. The home market of itself is wholly 
inadequate for such products. They must have the foreign market, or 
a large surplus, accompanied by great depression in price, must be the 
result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, if cultivated to their 
fullest extent, could of themselves raise more than sufficient food to 
supply the entire home market. Missouri or Kentucky could more than 
supply it with rip already the State of Mississippi raises more cotton 
than is sufficient for all the home market; Louisiana is rapidly ap- 
proaching the same point as to sugar; and there are lands enoug 

adapted to that product in Louisiana, Texas, and Florida to supply with 
sugar and molasses nearly all the markets of the world. If cotton is 
depressed in pie by the tarif, the consequence must be a comparative 
diminution of the product and the raising in its place to a great extent 
hemp, wheat, corn, stock, and provisions which otherwise would be 
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23 by the teeming 2 of the West. The growing West in a 
series of years must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff in depriving 
them of the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing States. We 
demand, in fact, for our agricultural produch specie from nearly all 
the world, by heavy taxes upon all their manufactures; and their pur- 
chases from us must therefore be limited, as well as their sales to us 
enhanced in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know in advance 
can not be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a decree excluding 
most of our agricultural products from the foreign markets. Such is 
the rigor of our restrictions that nothing short of a famine opens freely 
the ports of Europe for our breadstuffs. 

Agriculture is our chief Nagas Sipe it is best adapted to our situa- 
tion; and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be the most profitable. 
We can raise a larger surplus of agricultural 8 and a greater 
variety than almost any other nation and at cheaper rates. Remove, 
then, from agriculture all our restrictions, and by its own unfettered 
power it will break down all foreign restrictions, and, ours being re- 
moved, would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow-men 
throughout all the densely peopled nations of the world. But now we 
will take nothing in exchange for these products but specie, except at 
very high duties, and nothing but a famine breaks down all foreign 
restrictions and opens for a time the rts of Europe to our bread- 
stuffs. If, on a reduction of our duties, England repeals her corn 
laws, nearly all Europe must follow her example or give to her manu- 
facturers advantages which can not be successfully encountered in 
most of the markets of the world. The tariff did not raise the price 
of our breadstuffs, but a bad harvest in England does—giving us for 
the time that foreign market which we would soon have at all times 
by that repeal of the corn laws, which must follow the reduction of 
our duties. But whilst breadstuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, 
cotton almost invariably falls; because the increased sum which, in 
that event, England must pay for our breadstuffs we will take, not in 
manufactures, but only in specie; and not having it to spare, she 
brings down, even to a greater extent, the price of our cotton. Hence 
the result that a bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate price 
of our exports, often turns the exchanges against us, carrying our 
specie abroad, and 8 a serious blow on our prosperity. Foreign 
nations can not for a series of years import more than they export; 
and if we close our markets against their imports by high duties, they 
must buy less of our exports or give a lower price, or both. 

Prior to the 30th of June, 1842, a credit was given for the . 
of duties, since Which date the ave been collected in cash. efore 
the cash duties and the tariff of 1842, our trade in foreign imports re- 
exported abroad afforded large and profitable S to our mer- 
chants and freight to our commercial marine, both for the inward and 
outward voyage; but since the last tariff this trade is being lost to 
the country, as is proved by the tables hereto annexed. The total 
amount of foreign imports reexported during the three years since the 
last tariff, both of free and dutiable goods, is $33,384,894—being far 
less than in any three years (except during the war) since 1793, and 
less than was reexported a any 1 5 of eight 3 

The highest a gate of any three years was „108.813 and the 
lowest a z egate $41,815,705, being in the gena 1794, 1795, and 1796. 
Before 1820 the free goods are not rian be shed in this particular from 
the dutiable goods, but since that date the returns show the following 
result: During the three years since the tarif of 1842 the value of 
dutiable Imports reexported was $12,590,811—being less than in any 
one of seven years preceding since 1820—the lowest aggregate of 
any three years since that date being $14,918,444 and the highest 
$57,727,293. Even before the cash duties, for five years preceding 
the high tariff of 1828, the value of dutiable goods reexported was 
$94,796,241, and for the five years succeeding that tariff, $66,784,192, 
showing a loss of $28,012,049 of our trade in foreign exports after 
the tariff of 1828. The diminution of this most valuable branch of 
commerce has been the combined result of cash duties and of the high 
tariff of 1842. If the cash duties are retained, as it is believed they 
should be, the only sure method of restoring this trade is the adoption 
of the warehousing system, by which the foreign imports may be kept 
in store by the Government until they are required for reexportation 
abroad or consumption at home, in which latter contingency, and at 
the time when, for that purpose, they are taken out of these stores for 
consumption, the duties are paid, and if reexported, they pay no 
duty, but only the expense of storage. Under the present system 
the merchant introduces foreign imports of the value of $100,000, 
He must now, besides the advance for the goods, make a further ad- 
vance in cash in many cases of $50,000 for the duties. Under such a 
system but a small amount of goods will be imported for drawbacks, 
and the iy ed the duty the larger must be the advance and the 
smaller the imports for reexportation. 

The imports, before payment of duties under the same regulations 
now applied to our imports in transit to Canada, may be taken from 
warehouse to warehouse—from the Hast to the Lakes, and to Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, and_ Louisville; from New Orleans to Natchez, Vicksburg, 
Memphis, and St. Louis—and warehoused in these and other interior 
ports, the duties remaining unpaid until the goods are taken out of the 
warehouse and out of the original package at such ports for consump- 
tion ; thus carrying our foreign commerce into the interior, with all the 
adyantage of augmented business and cheaper supplies throughout the 
country. It will introduce into our large ports on or near the seaboard 
assorted cargoes of goods, to be reexported with our own, to supply 
the markets of the world. It will cheapen prices to the consumer b 
deducting the interest and profit that are now charged upon the ad- 
vance of 3 up the marts of our own commerce and giving 

rofitable employment to our own commercial marine. It will greatly 
nerease our revenue by augmenting our imports, together with our ex- 
ports, and is respectfully recommended to Congress as an important 
part of the whole system now proposed for their consideration. 

The act of the $d of March last allowing a drawback on foreign im- 

rts exported from certain of our ports to Canada, and also to Santa 
fe and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has gone to some extent into effect under 
regulations prescribed by this department, and is beginning to produce 
the most happy results, especially in an augmented trade in the supply 
of foreign exports to Canada from our own ports. Indeed, this law 
must soon give to us the whole of this valuable trade during the long 
period when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, and a large proportion 
of it at all seasons. The result would be still more beneficial if Canada 
were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign nations in transitu 
through our own railroads, rivers, and canals, to be shipped from our 
own ports. Such a system, whilst it would secure to us this valuable 
trade, would greatly enlarge the business on our rivers, lakes, railroads, 
and canals, as well as augment our commerce; and would soon lead to 
the purchase by Canada not only of our foreign exports, but also, in 
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many cases, of our domestic products and fabrics to complete an assort- 
mont. In this manner our — — relations with Canada would 
become more intimate, and more and more of her trade every year would 
be secured to our people. 


ishing to that extent the amount ag nang to be raised by the tariff. 
The net p of these sales paid in 

fiscal year was $2,077,022.30, and from the first sales 
30th of * yr was 6 ii Ra . 
have been much less than 2, of a aggrega 

ceeds of the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 31,208,017,82. 


sen 
but chiefly 
lands and 


eee heretofore, without including an 


pu 

of labor. It is an argument urged in favor of the tariff that 
wo odabi to protect our labor against what is called the “pauper 
labor of Europe. ‘ 

But whilst the tariff does not enhance the wages of labor, the sales 
of the public lands at low prices and in limited Yea ang to settlers 
and cultivators would accomplish this object. If those who live by the 
wages of labor could pesas 320 acres of land for $80, 160 acres for 

40, or 80 acres for $20, or a 40-acre lot for $10, the power of the mann- 
acturing capitalist in reducing the wages of labor would be greatly 
diminished, because when these lands were thus reduced in price those 
who live by the wages of labor could purchase farms at these low 
rates and cultivate the soil for themselves and families instead of work- 
i for others twelve hours a day in the manufactories. Reduce the 
— 5 which the laborer must y for the public domain; bring thus 
the means of purchase within his wer; prevent all ulation and 
monopoly in public lands; confine the sales to settlers and culti- 
yators in limited quantities; preserve these hundreds of millions of 
acres for ages to come as homes for the poor and ham sod reduce the 
taxes by reducing the tariff and bringing down the prices which the 

r are thus compelled to pay for all the necessaries and comforts of 
ife, and more will be done for the benefit of American labor than if 
miliions were added to the poets of manufacturing capital by the 
enactment of a protective tariff. 


lity. both in the tariff and the currency, is what the manufac- 
tone el most desire. Let the tariff be permanently adjusted by a 
return to reasonable and moderate revenue duties, which, even when 
imposed truly and. in good faith for that purpose will yield suficient 
advantage to afford reasonable profits; and let this permanent system 
(and none other can be permanent) be established and accompanied b; 
a stable currency, and the manufacturer, in a series of years, wil 
derive the greatest benefit from the system. 
The present system can not be permanent. It is too unequal and un- 
just, too exorbitant and oppressive, and too clearly in conflict with the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. If the manufacturer thinks 


ie s 


rt upon the 5 3 very 


+ 


A nges have 
it is vain to t permanency from anything 
Stability is what manufacturer should desire, 
that the question should be taken out of the arena of 
permanent settlement. A ES number of tables, 
rom official documents, 

these tables exhibit the operation of 
of the Government to the 


and especiall 
Just and 


288 in adopti: m. raising e revenue, 
were ed, publis and paas Apertas 
su 


ting informati rds their profits and sur- 
— a ee Tabor. in abstract of all that is 
these replies, together with a copy of both the circu- 


to this report. 
* . > 2 * = s 
I resent! his annual report, in obedience to the law, the 

tary 25 the n submits his views with undissembled diffidence, 
consoled by the reflection that all his errors of j t will be cor- 
rected by the 9 wisdom of the two Houses of Congress, guided 
and directed by that overruling Providence which bas blessed the unex- 
ampled progress of this great and happy Union. 


The Tariff—In Opposition to the Special Rule. 


REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN A. MARTIN, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the following resolution: - 

“Resolved, That the House of Representatives take from the Speaker's 
table and nonconcur in gross in the Senate amendments to House Dill 
No. 1438, entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, 1 duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, and for other see ad 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses; and that a committee of conference be a 

inted forthwith ; and said committee shall have authority to join wi 

e Senate committee in renumbering the paragraphs and sections of 
said bill when finally agreed upon.” 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am glad to take advantage of the privilege 
of recording my views upon the action of the House in refusing 
to concur en bloc in the list of 847 amendments made in the 
Senate to the Payne tariff bill and in sending the bill to con- 
ference without debate. One hour and thirty minutes were 
allowed in the House of Representatives to consider what action 
should be taken upon the measure as it came from the Senate 
after having been before that body for three months, the major- 
ity, as a matter of course, favoring the resolution to nonconcur 
and refer to conference, while the minority contended for the 
usual order of referring the bill with the amendments to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and for a separate 
vote upon all the amendments, to the end that the House might 
intelligently approve or reject them. 

In the limited debate allowed, the burden of the remarks 
made, in so far as permissible, was in criticism of the Senate. 
I want to dissent from that view and direct my criticism against 
the House. I shall not here concern myself with the results 
attained in the Senate and whether the sum total of its labors 
was revision upward or downward, but rather with the methods 
by which these results were attained as compared with the 
methods of the House of Representatives. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, Article I, sec- 
tion 8— 

All bills for raising revenue 
sentatives; but the Senate may 
on other bills. 

Much indignation has been expressed because of the fact that 
the Senate has not only proposed amendments injecting wholly 
new revenue legislation and creating wholly new subjects of 
taxation, but has, in substance and effect, rewritten and re- 
modeled the entire measure. In so doing, that body may have 
exceeded its proper constitutional function, a practice, however, 
sanctioned by time and precedent; but the point I wish to make 
is that, in so doing, the Senate exercised a power which has 
been abdicated by the House of Representatives through its 
transformation from the great representative and deliberative 
body of the people into a mere machine to register the will of 
a few stout and power-drunk individuals. 

The Payne tariff bill originated in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House as by law provided, and there the contri- 
bution of the House in the molding and fashioning of this legis- 
lation began and ended. The tariff debate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was a farce. While Members talked to the Recorp 
and to empty benches, the leaders of the majority were framing 
a rule whereby the measure might be passed just as it emanated 
from the Committee on Ways and Means without real debate or 
consideration in the Committee of the Whole House and without 
even affording an opportunity for separate votes upon the vari- 
ous schedules in the bill and upon material subdivisions of the 
same. It was the manifest intent and purpose of the majority 
leaders that, no matter what the developments of debate might 
be, the Payne tariff bill should go to the United States Senate 
just as it came from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, not only was this the intent and purpose of 
the majority leaders, but there was a tacit feeling or under- 
standing among the great body of the membership of the House 
and upon both sides of the Chamber that this intent and pur- 
pose would be inexorably effected, and that the House mem- 
bership was absolutely helpless to change or alter the pro- 

The Members did not feel or express themselves to 
be equally, with the machine leadership of the House, potential 
Representatives of the people, but rather as mere privates in 


must originate in the House of Repre- 
propose or concur with amendments as 
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the ranks, to be driven under whip and spur to do the bidding 
of their superiors. 

Theirs not to make ly; 

Theirs not to reason why; 

Theirs but to do and die. 

Everywhere was the tacit understanding that the Payne tar- 
iff bill would not be the product of the honest, independent 
deliberation and votes of the Representatives of the people. On 
every hand was heard the futile threat of Representatives, 
“Tgnore, if you will, in the House of Representatives, the 
demands and needs of my people; they will receive considera- 
oos and they will be cared for when this measure reaches the 

nate.” 

It did not remain for my advent into this body to inform 
me that in the popular estimation the House of Representatives 
has fallen below the Presidency, the Supreme Court, and the 
Senate; it only remained for me to have confirmed by the per- 
sonal testimony of Members upon the floor of the House that 
in the esteem of its own membership it had fallen from the 
high estate designed by the Constitution of the United States 
when it created, first, the House of Representatives and then 
the Senate and then the executive department and then the 
judicial department of our Government; and in the House of 
Representatives to-day this fallen condition finds recognition 
and admittance, not only in the speech, but in the consciousness 
of the membership. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but there is found to-day in 
the House of Representatives the conviction that the Senate, 
instead of acting as a check, as it was designed by the framers 
of the Constitution, upon the popular will and as a restraining 
influence upon popular impulse, is now the medium of their 
expression, while, on the contrary, this body, made up as it is by 
Representatives sent freshly from the body politic by popular 
vote, has become the brake upon the car of progress and the clog 
upon popular movements. 

And not only is the existence of this condition recognized in 
the House; it is so understood in the Senate. It is understood 
there that the construction of this legislation in the House con- 
sisted chiefly of a committee report and a blanket roll call under 
gag rule. The Senate, therefore, did not consider that in its 
treatment of the measure it was nullifying and upsetting the 
reasoned and deliberate judgment of the House of Representa- 
tives, but was rather supplying to the measure that reasoned 
and deliberate judgment which the House had failed to ex- 
ercise. Under the theory of the fathers the House ought to do 
the right thing as the people see it; the Senate, in its more 
conservative wisdom, acting as a check if we push right to the 
borders of wrong. Instead, we sit here supinely and permit the 
wrong, looking to the Senate to see that it is righted. 

This we do largely under the plea that this body is too 
unwieldy to permit of due deliberation. To this plea I was 
inclined at the outset to give some ear, but the modicum of 
deliberation permitted by the special rule under which the 
measure passed the House caused me to change my minder Upon 
some four or five material items of the bill some debate was 
permitted and a separate vote, although the debate was con- 
fined largely to amendments submitted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Not to exceed fifteen hours of actual session 
were consumed in these discussions and in the taking of yotes, 
and yet upon all of them the House registered its judgment 
so overwhelmingly as to leave no doubt as to what that judg- 
ment is. Two weeks of debate and amendment under the five- 
minute rule would have sufficed for the consideration of and for 
separate vote upon every schedule in the bill. 

During the exceedingly limited debate, in point of time and 
scope, as fixed by the special rule, there occurred the most sig- 
nificant and illuminating incident bearing upon the rules of the 
House that has occurred during this special session of Congress, 
and affording a concrete illustration of the viciousness of cloture 
in the extent to which it has paralyzed the inherent and legiti- 
mate powers of this body. The House, by an almost unanimous 
vote, placed petroleum, crude and refined, and its products, vir- 
tually upon the free list. This wholly uncontemplated action 
was the result of a parliamentary blunder upon the part of the 
majority leaders, whereby the oil schedule was opened to at- 
tack; and the result is a condemnation of gag rule more elo- 
quent and convincing than any argument. The Committee on 
Rules in the special rule for the passage of the Payne bill pro- 
vided: 

That an amendment shali be voted on to section 637, to wit, strike 
out the proviso and Insert as a new Peragraph, No. 363, the following: 
“Crude petroleum and its products, per cent ad valorem.” 

It was the plain intent and purpose of this portion of the rule 
that only a yote should be had upon the specific amendment. 
Instead, however, of the amendment being placed before the 


Committee of the Whole for vote as the amendment offered in 
the rule, it was moved by a Member from the floor of the House 
as his individual amendment. Thereupon the amendment re- 
ducing the duty to 1 per cent ad valorem was offered as an 
amendment to the amendment. In the debate, upon the point 
of order against this latter motion, it was made clear that the 
Chair, by permitting the moving of and debate upon the 25 per 
cent amendment when offered outside the rule, had let down 
the bars for further amendment. It is true the Chair finally 
ruled otherwise, but upon appeal from the decision was reversed. 
The 1 per cent amendment to the 25 per cent amendment was 
overwhelmingly adopted. Had the Chair in the first instance 
ruled out of order the 25 per cent amendment, he would have 
been clearly within the special rule adopted for the passage of 
the bill, and the Committee of the Whole could have only voted 
up or down the specific amendment set forth in the rule. I have 
heard that the Chairman was criticised by the majority leaders 
for his error in recognizing an individual Member to offer an 
amendment already provided for in the rule. 

The House vote upon oil had a determining influence upon the 
Senate. Every separate yote carried with it to the upper body 
great weight. Upon these few items the Senate knew the will 
of the House. Upon the oil schedule the Senate practically ac- 
cepted the will of the House as the will of the country. It 
would unquestionably have accepted the will of the House upon 
many of the material items in the bill as the will of the country 
had opportunity afforded. But under the conditions prevailing 
in the House, with the few exceptions noted, the measure con- 
veyed to the Senate by its passage no more light than the bill 
itself brought with it to the House from the Ways and Means 
Committee. A measure thus projected from this body could not 
be received by the other under the seal or with the weight of 
authority. In the common parlance we understood, and they 
understood, that it was simply “ passed up” to them. 

Another incident, of almost equal significance with that of 
the oil vote, occurred in the House debate upon an amendment 
presented by the Ways and Means Committee under the special 
rule upon an item in the wire schedule. Thereupon it was 
sought by individual Members to present other amendments to 
the wire schedule, materially reducing the tariff duties upon the 
common grades of fencing wire, but it was objected, and so ruled 
that under the special rule for the passage of the bill an amend- 
ment to a single item in the schedule permitted amendments 
affecting that item only, and did not open the entire schedule to 
amendment. This was plainly true. And yet, the effect of the 
ruling was to permit Members who would not have dared to 
vote against the amendments sought to be offered to screen 
themselves behind the special rule, which had been adopted by 
their votes, and which likewise prevented them from voicing and 
voting the interests of their constituents. In the Senate the 
duties upon these grades of common fencing wire were not only 
materially, but sweepingly, reduced, and that, too, by the action 
of Senators from those States whose Representatives were self- 
gagged by the special House rule. 

How, in the face of such conditions, can we expect the Sen- 
ate to respect the acts of this House? We, by our attitude and 
procedure, said in effect to the Senate that it must finally forge 
and fashion the new tariff law. Shall we now carp and com- 
plain because their workmanship has not produced the model 
we had in mind? Regardless of results, the tariff debate in 
the Senate was a real debate. It was a titanic struggle; men 
performed prodigies of labor. `The subject of tariff was illu- 
mined as never before. Every Senator is recorded by voice 
and yote upon every desired item. What a pitiful contrast is 
presented by the alleged tariff debate in the House! Most 
shameful of all, not only did the House understand and the 
Senate understand that there the real tariff making would oc- 
cur, but the country understood. Members of the House daw- 
dled about unnoticed, while the Senators from their States were 
being deluged by wire and mail and besieged in person. Fur- 
thermore, Members were compelled to inform their constitu- 
encies that the bill would be made in the Senate. 

Yet this is the body designed and ordained by the organic 
law of the land, out of all the institutions of government, as 
the bulwark of liberty, the ark of the covenant of the rights, 
the interests, and the welfare of the people. And this, because 
the membership of this body have by gradations abdicated their 
inherent powers in favor of a small coterie of leaders consti- 
tuting a machine; a machine at that which is hoist by its own 
petard; a machine, dwarfed by its own power, its ends nullified 
by the very means of their attainment, its decrees ruthlessly 
reversed by the coordinate branch by reason of the yery knowl- 
edge that they are the decrees of a machine and not the deliber- 
ate expressions of a representative body. 
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I do not and could not come here as a new Member and pre- 
sume to instruct the many Members older in years and service 
and abler than myself; but I can and do come here as an Ameri- 
ean citizen, voicing their sentiments and feelings, to complain 
of a condition, the existenee of which is recognized and admitted 
both by the membership of this body and by the country, and 
to ask, not for my sake, but for the sake of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the sake of popular representation, for the future 
honor, integrity, and prestige of the House of Representatives, 
that these men, abler and older in service, get courageously to- 
gether and make an honest effort to rescue the popular branch 
of the Congress from the plight of bondage to a machine de- 
signed to prevent and net to facilitate popular representation, 
and to restore or establish a condition that the Senate and the 
Presidency and the country may know that the action of this 
House is the rendition of its deliberate judgment, and not the dic- 
tate of a handful of men imposed upon it regardless of its will. 

In undertaking this great and, in my judgment, necessary 
work, I would not lose sight of the fact that, in a body of such 
proportions, unbridled license is just as undesirable as the 
present condition. I would not advocate a return to the pro- 
cedure which enabled one man from the floor of the House to 
block for days the wheels of legislation any more than I ap- 
prove the present situation, where one man sits in the chair 
with his hand on the throttle, while the great body of the mem- 
bership are mere shovelers of coal. Limitation of debate and 
curtailing of obstructive tactics upon the floor are absolutely 
essential to the conduct of the business of the House. The ap- 
pointment of committees by the Speaker, while undemocratic 
and tending to his autocracy, affects the individual Member per- 
sonally rather than the country. The filling of committees by 
a committee would somewhat add to the number of persons who 
are now supreme in the make-up of commiitees, although that 
enlargement would be largely theoretical by reason of the fact 
that the Speaker, under the present procedure, must be largely 
influenced by his subleaders and by the same considerations 
that would move a committee on committees, thereby, in prac- 
tical effect, very much restricting the Speaker’s actual power. 

Regarded from the standpoint of the country rather than 
that of the House membership, the chief fault and the main 
cause of the present impotent condition of the House lies in 
the manner by which legislation under a special rule may be 
clotured through without debate, amendment, division of the 
question, or vote. The oil and wire incidents I have alluded to 
are not sporadic or exceptional. They are the rule. I say it 
is intolerable—and if the country understood it would not long 
be tolerated—that a measure should pass the House of Repre- 
sentatives carrying with it material features to which the 
majority are opposed, but upon which, under a special rule, 
they are denied the right of debate, amendment, division of the 
question, or vote. That this is done no Member can deny. 
That it may be frequently done by the connivance of the ma- 
jority for the purpose of indirectly running counter to the 
country and screening themselves from the consequence makes 
the results none the less reprehensible and none the less a 
failure of representative government. It is shooting the people 
from ambush. And, I say, the man who is not willing to come 
out in the open and let the people see where he stands upon 
every proposition is not fit to hold this high office and is at 
heart a traitor to his conscience and his country. 

Nor does the evil end with the passage of unconsidered and 
unpopular legislation. If it is a poor rule that will not work 
both ways, the rule of the House of Representatives is as per- 
fect as the four sides of a quadrangle. The rule gives life or 
withholds it at the pleasure of the rule maker. From the 
womb. of the rule not only come forth to life the children of 
darkness, but in it perish, stillborn, the children of light. And 
those who would strangle the former and nourish the latter 
are as helpless in the one case as in the other. But from the 
twilight zone of the rule the very men responsible for it may 
emerge to their constituencies and in the light of day defy the 
public eye to find a blot upon their records. Herein lies the 
crowning evil of the system. The people are deceived as effectu- 
ally as the sleight-of-hand performer deceives his audience. The 
people are betrayed and do not know it. If they do know it, it 
is only in a general way. They are unable to point out the 
guilty man and prove his guilt by the record. 

The western farmer will never know that his Representative, 
when he voted for the special rule, voted against the reduction 
of tariff duties upon his fencing wire just as effectually as though 
it were nominated in the bond. The people do not know these 
things, but their alleged representatives know them with thar 
highest estate of knowledge defined as the wisdom of He who 
knows and knows he knows.” 


In the hope that the circle of knowledge may be increased 
by the inclusion of some understanding mind here and there, 
I shall embody the substance of the special rule under which 
the Payne tariff bill passed the House of Representatives and 
of which the special rule embodied in the resolution prefacing 
these remarks is a fitting finale. The special rule adopted by 
the House on April 5 by a majority of only 17 votes provided: 


That immediately upon the adoption hereof general debate on H. R. 
1488 * * shall be closed and the House shall resolve itself in 
Committee of the Whole * * * for the consideration of said Dill 
for amendment under the five-minute rule; but [Ways and Means} com- 
t of the bill shall 


mittee amendments to an in order at any time, 


and also ference sha Fru to amendments te paragraphs 196, 
197, 708 lumber, 581, e 227 [barley], 229 [barley malt}. 
That an amen t shall voted on to section 637, to wit: Strike 


out the proviso and insert as a new paragraph No. 363, the 
“Crude petroleum and its pga 25. per cent ad valorem.” 

That consideration of said bill for amendment shall continue until not 
later than ie the 9th day of April, at 3 o'clock p. m., at which 
time the said bill, with all amendments that shall have been recom- 
mended by the Committee of the Whole * * è shall be reported to 
the House and the previous question shall then be considered as ordered 
on ye amendments and bill to its engrossment, third reading, and 

pa J 

A separate vote m be had on the amendments relating to hides, 
lumber, oil, barley, barley malt, tea, coffee, or any of them, irrespective 
of their adoption or rejection in Committee of the Whole and the vote 
upon all other amendments in gross. 


following 5 


The foregoing, as a specimen of gag rule, is commended to 
the consideration of the thoughtful and patriotie men of the 
country. A study of it will disclose to them just what their 
Representatives might do in the framing of the most important 
piece of legislation that has been enacted by Congress for more 
than a decade. Its specifications are few; its omissions are 
legion. The few things that it does specify represent to the 
initiate the price paid for its adeption. The inconsequence of 
two of the four items mentioned, barley and barley malt, as 
subject to amendment in the Committee of the Whole and 
separate vote—the tax on tea and coffee having been dropped 
by the Committee on Ways and Means—shows how closely was 
the bargain driven. With the lumber and hide Representatives 
tied up for the special rule with the promise of a roll call— 
amendment was known to be out of the question—the programme 
was still a few votes short of a safe margin. The Dingley 
rate on barley is 30 cents per bushel. The Payne bill pro- 
posed 15 cents. The opportunity to try for a split of the dif- 
ference in the Committee of the Whole was rightfully con- 
sidered a cheap price to pay for the conelnsion of the entire 
deal. And the deal having found final consummation in the 
adoption of the special rule under which the bill was passed, 
such action was the logical precursor of the special rule, set 
out at the head of these remarks, under which the Senate 
amendments were rejected in gross, without reading or debate, 
and forthwith sent to conference. The next and last act in the 
comedy of lawmaking as it is played im the House of Repre- 
sentatives, will be the adoption of the conference report, when 
the House may confidently anticipate another special rule, 
warranted to conform to the models heretofore exhibited in 
these remarks. Upon such a performance the curtain ought to 
fall without plaudit. 

I came to this body as the Representative of nearly 400,000 
people. I came pledged upon matters which they consider mate- 
rial to their interests. But I came to find myself a Member of 
a body where, neither by the offering of an amendment nor by 
vote, can it ever be known whether I would have redeemed or 
betrayed these pledges. The same is true in greater or lesser 
degree of every other Member. It is my judgment now that it 
is not tariff making or finance reforming of which the country 
lies in so great need at the hands of Congress as it is that Con- 
gress shall reform itself and make itself, in fact as well as in 
name, the great medium of the expression of the national will. 
And it will not be sufficient to reply that the great bulk of this 
bedy precludes such an organization. The supremacy of the 
British Commons, a much more unwieldy body in point of num- 
bers, is a sufficient answer to that objection; although such an 
answer is not necessary. The truth is that the present procedure 
is favored by those who fear that an enlargement of the powers 
of the Members would be used not to delay, but to act upon the 
real business of the Congress. They fear the record and they 
fear the results. They hide behind the pretext that a reform 
of. the procedure of the House would be chaos; whereas they 
know it would be the establishment of an order wherein they 
could only direct according to their abilities and not control ac- 
cording to their powers. This order, I believe, could be found in 
some modification of the present procedure of the Senate; but 
found it must be, if the House of Representatives is ever to re- 
trieve its prestige, restore its equilibrium as a coequal of the 
Senate, and reestablish itself in the estimation of the country. 
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Income Tax Constitutional Amendment. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES G. WASHBURN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution R. amendment to the 
? — of ine : Oar States, = 

Mr. WASHBURN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER; I am opposed to the adoption of the Senate 
amendment to the pending tariff bill providing for a tax upon 
the entire net earnings above $5,000 of corporations. I am 
opposed, Mr. Speaker, to the imposition at this time of any new 
tax until it can be ascertained with some degree of definiteness 
how much revenue will be raised under the bill now pending, 
which will within a few weeks be enacted into law. We are 
informed upon the highest authority that in any event there 
will be a deficit for only two years and that thereafter the reve- 
nue provided for in the pending bill, with the regular income 
from other sources, will be amply sufficient for the reasonable 
wants of the Government. If, meantime, it becomes necessary, 
in the opinion of Congress, to impose a new tax, I should prefer 
the stamp tax, so called, with which we were familiar during 
the Spanish war. It is a tax easily collected without great eost 
to the Government and without the necessity for any elaborate 
machinery. When, in the process of time, the anticipations of 
the sponsors of this bill are realized the stamp tax could be 
removed as it has been before. 

My objeetion to the corporation tax, Mr. Speaker, is that it 
can not be equally applied, that it will work great injustice and 
hardship in many cases and that it is so far-reaching in its con- 
sequences as to deserve separate and exhaustive consideration 
as an independent measure rather than the casual examination 
it must receive as a rider on a tariff bill. 

The objections to the tax as a producer of revenue may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It is discriminating. The individual and partnership should 
be similarly taxed. The tax also discriminates between the 
stockholder and the note and bond holder. 

2. It is bound to be evaded by certain classes of corporations 
by bookkeeping and other devices. 

8. It involves a uniform system of accounting, annual reports, 
and examination by government examiners, which may be op- 
pressive and must be expensive. The tax will encourage trick- 
ery and concealment, and will bear heavily on the honest. 

Indeed, the question already presents itself in two quite dis- 
tinct phases; the one relating to the measure as a producer of 
revenue, and the other as affording means for federal supervi- 
sion of corporations. 

In his message of June 16, 1909, the President said: 

Another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which must be 


exercised In order to make the law effective over the annual accounts 
and business transactions of all corporations. 


Considering now the tax as a revenue producer, I have to 
remark, in the first instance, that the amount of revenue antici- 
pated from this tax varies from $25,000,000, as suggested in the 
President's message, to $100,000,000, as suggested elsewhere. 
There appears to be no certainty as to the amount of revenue 
the tax will yield, and we are met at the outset by the objection 
that we are attempting to provide for a deficit, the amount of 
which no one can predict, with a tax the proceeds of which are 
equally indeterminate. 

And, in passing, permit me to observe that it is now impossi- 
ble to determine what the revenue will be under the pending 
bill, the amount of our customs revenue depends so largely upon 
business conditions. As an illustration of this, I would remind 
you that as recently as July, 1907, Mr. Roberts, once Treasurer 
of the United States, called attention to the fact that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1907, the income of the United States 
was nearly ninety millions more than the outgo, substantially 
13 per cent of the total reyenue. And he stated that the re- 
celpts for the fiscal year of 1908 then promised to outrun the 
expenditures by one hundred and twenty millions, and argued 
that a falling off in business would be without parallel which 
should reduce the revenue by 13 per cent for a year, and urged 
that our customs duties and internal-revenue taxes should be 
reduced by 13 per cent. Then came the panic, beginning in 
October, 1907, and, as a matter of fact, instead of haying a sur- 
plus of one hundred and twenty millions for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1908, there was a deficit of nearly sixty millions, 
showing that Mr. Roberts was wide of the mark by one hundred 
and eighty millions. I merely mention this to indicate how 
largely our revenue from imports depends upon business condi- 
tions, and to reenforce the opinion that I myself entertain that 
in the present revision of the tariff no additional tax sheuld be 
provided for until we definitely ascertain the amount of revenue 
that the new act will provide. 

At the outset let me say that we have fallen into the habit of 
using the word “corporation” rather loosely. As a matter of 
common use, it has become synonymous with some great power 
for evil—an artificial entity of great wealth and no 
conscience. As a matter of fact, it includes alike the trans- 
continental railroad, the great public-service corporations of our 
cities, the great industrial organizations like the United States 
Steel Company, and the small association, with sometimes not 
more than three stockholders, doing a retail business of a few 
thousand dollars a year. 

This proposed measure includes all classes of these corpora- 
tions, without recognizing the fundamental difference in their 

scope and operation. 

So far as the revenue feature of this proposition affects the 
so-called “ small partnership corporations,” whose stock is rarely 
sold upon the market, it would apply with such inequality as to 
utterly condemn it. 

I am, of course, most familiar with the corporations in my 
own State of Massachusetts. There we have a somewhat pe- 
culiar system, which works as follows: 

Our domestic corporations are taxed upon what is called the 
“valuation of the corporate franchise.” This is determined by 
ascertaining the market value of the shares. The real estate 
and machinery are locally taxed, and the value of the corporate 
franchise, less the value of real estate and machinery, is taxed 
at the average rate of taxation in the Commonwealth, and is 
eollected in the first instance by the treasurer of the Common- 
wealth. 

One-half of such proportion of the tax as corresponds to the 
proportion of the stock owned by persons residing in the Common- 
wealth is credited and paid to the several cities and towns 
where such shareholders reside. The other half is credited and 
paid to the several cities and towns where the business is 
located, and that part of the tax attributable to stock owned by 
persons outside the Commonwealth is retained in the state 
treasury. 

To use a simple illustration of the way this works: Assume a 
corporation with a capital of $150,000 and real estate and ma- 
chinery valued at $80,000; the real estate and machinery would 
be taxed locally; the value of the corporate franchise, assum- 
ing the stock to be worth par, would be worth $150,000; and the 
balance of $70,000, taxed in the first instance by the State, 
would be distributed as I have already stated. On the other 
hand, assume the stock were worth $200 a share in the market, 
the value of the corporate franchise would be $300,000; deduct- 
ing the value of the real estate and machinery, there would be 
left to be taxed in the first instance by the State a valuation of 


000. 

Now, eliminating railroads, public-service corporations, insur- 
ance companies, trust companies, and others of a like nature, 
there are in Massachusetts about 6,800 partnership corporations, 
as we may perhaps call them, and in the cases of less than 5 
per cent of which is there any market value for the stock, so 
that in over 95 per cent of the cases the value of the corporate 
franchise must be determined by an examination of the state- 
ments rendered to the tax commissioner by the officials of the 
corporations, and as a rule the value of the net assets as dis- 
closed by these returns is accepted as the value of the corporate 
franchise. 

My first proposition is that if this federal tax were imposed, 
it would be an utter impossibility in this class of corporations 
to apply the tax with anything like equality, for the reason that 
there is no uniform method for the keeping of accounts, nor 
could any be devised and enforced in the absence of a force of 
experts, the cost of which would be out of all proportion to the 
amount of taxes to be collected. Furthermore, the amount to, 
be charged off upon depreciation of machinery and of stocks of 
goods would of necessity vary with the nature of the business. 
In acorporation having but few stockholders, and there are many 
such, it would be perfectly within the law to declare out in 
salaries an amount which would practically wipe out any net 
earnings whatsoever, so that as between two corporations mak- 
ing precisely the same amount of net profits, the one would be 
taxed and the other would escape entirely. Furthermore, as has 
been so often pointed out, the individual owner of a business 
would escape taxation to which the corporate competitor would 
be subjected. 
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Some of the difficulties to which I have called attention would, 
of course, be obviated if the tax were upon gross receipts or 
upon dividends declared and paid, as there would thus be af- 
forded a measure for the tax which could not be escaped. 

If it is urged in response to my suggestion that the tax would 
be avoided in part or in whole by so large a number of these 
small corporations that it would work no particular hardship 
upon, I say in reply that it is not a very strong argument in 
favor of a tax that it is likely to be successfully evaded. 

Furthermore, in some cases, the Massachusetts corporation 
would be liable to taxation by the Commonwealth at the rate, 
say, of $16 per thousand upon the accretions in any given year 
less dividends declared, and also the federal tax of 2 per cent 
upon the accretions in any given year plus the dividends de- 
clared, amounting to a tax of $36 a thousand upon the accre- 
tions of the year, subject, of course, to the deductions provided 
for in the act. Nor does there seem to be any sound reason 
why, when tiie capitalization of the corporations of the country 
is represented to the extent of 57 per cent in stocks and 43 
per cent in bonds, the former held by those who assume all 
the risks of business, and the latter none, that this burden 
should be imposed upon the stockholders while the bondholders 
should escape. 

It seems to be assumed in the discussion of this proposition 
that corporations are well able to pay additional taxes to 
almost any amount. It may perhaps be a position a little out 
of joint with the general temper of the times for anyone to 
express an opposite conclusion, but that phase of the case de- 
serves at least some passing mention. 

In Massachusetts the franchise tax on business corporations 
produced last year, in round numbers, $2,500,000, of which 
about 80 per cent was distributed to the cities and towns and 
about 20 per cent, or $500,000, was retained by the State. 
Pursuing this subject further, and turning to other classes 
of corporations which would be subject to this federal tax, I 
would call attention to the fact that of the revenue of $6,- 
890,964 collected by the State of Massachusetts in 1908, not 
including the local taxes paid and exclusive of the direct prop- 
erty tax and the tax on savings banks, which amounts to about 
$1,000,000, $2,620,533 was collected from corporations, domestic 
and foreign, or something over 38 per cent, and of the total 
revenues of the Commonwealth for the year, not including local 
taxation, corporations contributed over 20 per cent. 

Turning now for a moment to the public-service corporations 
of Massachusetts, I select, because the information is at hand, 
the Boston Elevated Street Railway Company, which operates 
exclusively within the metropolitan district, so called, including 
Boston and the towns within a radius of 10 or 12 miles. 

I think it is well within the truth to say that this system is 
at least equal to any similar transportation system, and its 
gross capitalization in proportion to the population served is 
lower than that of any metropolitan service in the world. It 
serves a population of 1,000,000 people. Of the 5 cents collected 
from each passenger as fare, the following distribution is made: 
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The stockholders’ share is decreasing. Five years ago one- 
third of a cent was appropriated by him, and now it is some- 
thing over one-quarter. 

As bearing further upon the proposition that this very im- 
portant class of public-service corporations is in no condition 
to submit to federal taxation, I call attention to the fact that 
of 62 operating street railway companies in Massachusetts, the 
last report of the railroad commissioners shows that 43 com- 
panies declared or paid no dividends and that 26 of the 43 com- 
panies showed a deficit; and under the statutes of the Common- 
wealth, which permit our savings banks to invest in the bonds 
of street railway companies that have earned and paid 5 per 
cent for each of the preceding five years, the bonds of only 
11 companies were available for investment last year. 

In Massachusetts street railway companies pay three taxes— 
a state tax, a local property tax, and an excise tax—and these 
taxes aggregate over 6 per cent on gross earnings, and for each 
dollar paid in dividends the corporations paid 50 cents in taxes. 
It is probably true that this tax can not be shifted. The rail- 
roads can not shift it because their rates must be made for 
other reasons than the avoidance of a tax; the local public- 
service corporations can not avoid it because, as a rule, at least 
in Massachusetts, their charges upon the public are fixed by 


law; the industrial corporations can not avoid it because they 
all compete with individual enterprises, which are not taxed. 

In the case of insurance companies the tax must be borne by 
the policy holder, at least in the mutual companies; and it 
seems unfortunate that the man of small resources who at- 
tempts through a life insurance policy to make provision for 
the needs of his family should have to bear this further tax, 
when the gross premiums of life insurance companies are al- 
ready taxed 2 per cent in most of the States. 

It has been suggested that because of being relieved of per- 
sonal liability it is not unfair to impose upon corporations this 
new federal tax. In reply it may be said that stockholders do 
not escape all liability, certainly not in national banks; and 
furthermore, that it is directly in the interests of the best public 
policy to encourage corporate organization, under which form 
of doing business the ownership can be most widely scattered. 

My attention has recently been called to the fact that 18 of 
the largest cotton mills in New England, with an aggregate 
capital of $36,000,000, have a total of 10,707 stockholders, or an 
average of 33 shares to each stockholder. And as bearing upon 
this same general proposition, I may add that the average hold- 
ing in the American Telephone Company is 69 shares; in the 
Atchison Railroad, 86 shares; in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 54 
shares; in the United States Steel Company, 85 shares; so that 
it must be clear that this tax will not fall as heavily upon the 
very rich as upon the person of moderate means. 

Turning now to the other and more important phase of this 
question, federal control of corporations, I believe that if this 
tax is imposed to accomplish this purpose it is a measure that 
should receive most careful consideration by Congress before it 
is enacted into law. I do not shrink from federal control of 
some corporations, but I am very far from believing that it 
should be extended to all corporations. 

Corporations may fairly be divided into four classes, as they 
are related to this proposition. 

First. Railroads. 

Second. Large industrial corporations, whose stock is bought 
and sold on the exchanges. 

Third. Public-service corporations, serving local areas. 

Fourth. Partnership corporations of comparatively small size, 
whose stocks are rarely dealt in. 

Considering these in order, it may be remarked that the rail- 
roads were, some of them, built by government aid. They, by 
the very nature of things, must be monopolies, competition 
not being practicable, but monopolies subject to government 
supervision. Speaking for myself, I would favor government 
supervision to the extent exercised by the railroad commis- 
sion of Massachusetts over all securities issued by the rail- 
roads. 

As to the second class of corporations, whose stocks are 
bought and sold on the exchanges, a reasonable amount of gov- 
ernment supervision might properly be exercised. 

As to the third class of corporations, which serve localities 
usually within the borders of a State, they can safely be left in 
the hands of the state and local authorities, and the same may 
be said of the partnership corporations, of which we have in 
Massachusetts over 6,000, and in the whole country probably 10 
times as many at least. 

The Federal Government can have no possible concern with 
their affairs, and if any federal supervision were undertaken it 
must inevitably break down from the magnitude of the under- 
taking. 

It will be remembered that in the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress an attempt was made to get some sort of federal super- 
vision of business corporations through the“ Hepburn bill,” so 
called, which provided that parties to contracts or combinations 
in restraint of trade should file copies of such contracts with the 
Commissioner of Corporations, who thereupon was to decide 
whether such contract or combination was in unreasonable 
restraint of trade. 

This act was long ago abandoned by its proponents as being 
unworkable, and the Commissioner of Corporations, in his re- 
port dated January 27, 1909, in speaking of this bill and of the 
general proposition of the necessity for corporate regulation, 
and in arguing in favor of a law providing for voluntary reports 
from the large interstate corporations, says: 


A com nisor law would 8 in a vast number of small concerns 
technically, indeed, en, in terstate commerce, but only of local 
character and of no public interest. Under an optional act these 
would not register, nor would there be any strong public reason for 
their doing so. This practical result would do away with much of the 
by a general com- 
and would relieve the Government of a mass of un- 


inconvenience to individuals which would be caus 
pulsory system 
necessary detail 

The commissioner is here speaking of partnership corpora- 
tions to which I have referred and of which I believe there 
must be at least 60,000 in the country. 
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If the act that I am now discussing were to become a law, 
these corporations would be bound to file reports, and would 
impose upon the Federal Government a mass of detail which 
could not be intelligently digested. 

I hope that I have said enough to demonstrate the proposition 
that this act can not be equitably enforced against the small 
corporations of the country, that some at least of the corpora- 
tions of the country are not in a position te bear further taxa- 
tion, and that if the act is seriously proposed as a means of 
obtaining federal supervision, it is of such far-reaching con- 
sequence as to demand deliberate consideration as an inde- 
pendent proposition. 

The current number of the Outlook, in commenting upon this 
bill, says: 

The federal corporation excise tax is the first 
corporate industry in America under the only power t is big enoug 
to control and regulate it—the United States Government. 

I have no quarrel with the proposition as such, ‘but I believe 
it should be adequately discussed, and for that there is at the 
present time no opportunity. 

I may add upon the proposition that this tax will insure 
federal supervision of corporations, that to do this is must be 
made a permanent part of our tax system. It would obviously 
be foolish to create the vast and complicated machinery made 
necessary by such an act as the one we are considering only 
for the purpose of disrupting it at the end of two years, when, 
it has been asserted by the highest authority that the revenue 
will not be needed. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, I hope that if the time is at hand for the fed- 
eral supervision of the corporations of the country, the ques- 
tion will be taken up when it can be considered in a thorough 
manner, when all of the vast interests involved may have a 
hearing before the appropriate committees of the House and 
Senate, and that a conclusion may be deliberately reached after 
full debate. 
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Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. ADAMSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
1 J. 40 < dment to th 
On the joint resolution (8 R. 40) Foy. oe gr Er o the 


Constitution of the 

Mr. ADAMSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Many reasons now make an income tax neces- 
sary. As we can not choose our methods asa party, being in 
the minority, we must proceed in any way possible that appears 
to lead toward the end desired. I do not believe it necessary 
to amend the Constitution in order to levy an income tax, but 
the majority will not let us have it any ether way. It were 
more proper, easier, and quicker to amend the Supreme Court 
than to amend the Constitution. In fact, I believe that it has 
already been amended through yery appropriate changes in the 
personnel of the court. When a court gets radically wrong, it 
being not so sacred as the Constitution, it should be promptly 
amended by substituting better men and better lawyers. Very 
few good lawyers now believe that a statutory income tax 
would be unconstitutional, 


Yet, political exigencies defeated the will of a real majority 


in Congress, or, rathef, prevented Congress from expressing its 
will, by substituting this resolution in lien of enacting a statu- 
tory income tax. Of course we favor this resolution, as we can 
not secure the statutory income tax and wish to go forward 
with this as rapidly as possible. We have a long time favored 
an income tax. My State, grand, beloved, glorious old Georgia, 
with her legislature now in session, will be first to ratify the 
amendment, and her two beautiful, patriotic, progressive, happy, 
and prosperous daughters, Alabama and Mississippi, will be 
quick to emulate her illustrious example. Would that all other 
States could be relied on to do as well, Many of them can, 
but I have no idea that the Republican leaders, who were forced 


into this scheme to prevent immediate adoption of the statu- ' 


tery income tax, will ever allow three-fourths of the state legis- 
Jatures to ratify the amendment. In ‘the first place, the plan 
by constitutional amendment involves delay. Time was desired 
to evolve measures of resistance and defeasance, and cool the 
ardor of our Republican allies who were 


demanding the tax. 
Wellington never prayed for Blucher or night” more ardently | 


than the Republican leaders in their trying ordeal strove to 
find some scheme to separate Republican progressives from 
their formulated plan to secure immediate legislation. Party 
leaders who could foist a protective system upon a people and 
then continue to cajole those people into perpetual maintenance 
of the system, to their own hurt, and manage to exercise such 
influence in the interest of trusts, doubted not for a moment 
their ability to destroy this movement before it could possibly 
drag its weary length through the long and difficult process of 
ratification by the state legislatures. 

There is a way for patriots to disappoint those leaders and 
realize the hope for an income tax. Let all lovers of their coun- 
try press the matter at once and continuously before all state 
legislatures. Let honest Republicans in every State cooperate 
with the Democrats and secure favorable action by 36 state 
legislatures while the subject is up and excitement high, before 
popular interest can abate. The trouble with the people is, they 
become aroused at long intervals, goaded and prodded by un- 
speakable injury. They strike a blow and then relapse again 
into quietude, while special interests and privileges never sleep. 
Intrenched greed has a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, 
Fabled Argus, with a hundred reputed eyes, and mighty Bria- 
reus, wielding a hundred arms, would have been knocked out of 
business by the corporate giants of the present day, who see 
everything and reach everything, and have been supplied with 
enough of the people’s money to meet every emergency. They - 
watch and work all the time, and blot out every reform before 
the people complete it. It is folly to believe that the amend- 
ment will ever be ratified by some few of the States which have 
been most highly favored by legislation. We hope to secure 
enough without them. party managers who unjustly made 
artificial conditions by law which wickedly piled up abnormal 
fortunes at the expense of the masses are not going to consent 
to the annulment of their work through the operation of an 
income tax. If they had the power to consolidate wealth, they 
believe they can prevent its diminution. Powerful enough to 
secure the enactment of the wicked system to enrich themselves 
and favorites unjustly, they hope likewise to be powerful enough 
to protect their riches by preventing the levy of this tax. 

They will certainly put forth their strongest efforts and will 
succeed unless the people wake up and remain awake for a while. 
It must be remembered that the Republicans did not willingly 
consent to this amendment, but were driven to it by dire neces- 
sity, in urgent need of some subterfuge which they must find 
and work. Just as in case of every other good thing they have 
ever attempted, they were goaded and driven to it by persistent 
and long-continued Democratic effort. They often escape de- 
feat by adroitly appropriating a Democratic slogan, and delud- 
ing the people into the belief that reform may be secured with- 
out changing parties. Their very name, once hated by their 
most exact prototypes, the Hamiltonians, was taken from the 
Democrats, and under that name our Democratic forefathers 
founded and built up this Government, drove the Federalists 
from power, then changing the name to “Democratic,” con- 
ducted this Republic through a period of sixty years of unex- 
ampled and unalloyed prosperity, goodness, greatness, and hap- 
piness to the proud pinnacle of undying-glory in the beneficence 
of its institutions, the luster of its achievements, and its far- 
reaching and benign influence upon mankind. That once great 
name “Republican,” made honorable by patriotic achievement 
and unprecedented wisdom and statesmanship, has in the last 
half century, when appropriated and borne by its enemies, 
centralists and imperialists, for the purposes of partisanship 
and sectionalism, instead of by good Republicans for the good 
of the country, been woefully besmirched by political perfidy, 
official profligacy, the prostitution of governmental functions, 
and perversion of constitutional provisions. 

The proposed constitutional amendment for an income tax 
and the corporation tax were resorted to in the hope of seducing 
from their allegiance a number of Republican statesmen who 
exhibited unexpected symptoms of a disposition to favor honest 
and fair taxation. Sad to relate, the effort succeeded. Enough 
seductions were accomplished to defeat the statutory income- 
tax amendment and postpone and complicate the question, 
substituting the semblance of a tax on corporate incomes ad- 
mittedly no more constitutional than the income tax. Repub- 
lican statesmen who got up that subterfuge do not want it any 
more than they want the income tax, but it gave promise of 
diverting attention and necessary support from the income tax. 
When it comes out of conference its best friend will not know it, 
and its bitterest opponents need not fear it. Republican ad- 

on could no more ‘be relied on to make or enforce a 
‘tax or regulation on corporations than it can be trusted to 
revise the tariff. The Republican party just can not do it. 
Some of the individual Republicans are really honest and really 
wish to do the right thing—would ‘honestly revise the tariff 
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and adopt an income tax if they could—but the obligations and 
complications of some Republican leaders and managers so 
intimately associate and embarrass them with the interests and 
friendship of the trusts that it is a physical and moral impos- 
sibility.. No revenue, or very littlé, will arise from the cor- 
poration tax. The income tax will therefore still be necessary. 
The corporation tax may be temporarily construed to portend 
harm enough to justify the corporations in transferring the tax 
to their customers by increasing their rates on account of the 
burden alleged to be threatened by the tax. Then the increased 
rates will be allowed to stand after the tax shall have gone out 
of operation. 

The income tax will certainly be necessary to make up to the 
Treasury the revenues which protection diverts from the Treas- 
ury into the pockets of the trusts. The cry is raised loud and 
bitter, even the charge of robbery being made, that 10 of the 
States would have to pay three-fourths of the income tax for 
the reason, unwisely admitted, that those 10 States have three- 
fourths of the property and draw three-fourths of the incomes 
of the country. The admitted reason answers the complaint. 
If they have the property and draw the incomes, they ought to 
pay tax in proportion. 

“ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much re- 
quired.” The people of those 10 States can not plead to the 
jurisdiction on the ground that the question at bar is not a 
theological problem, for the blessed Scripture goes right on 
in the context and applies it to mundane affairs, even such 
as exist in this country. “To whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.” If the other 36 States 
have not absolutely “committed” this plethora of wealth to 
the 10 complaining States, even though by legislative legerde- 
main there has never been on earth a case of either charity or 
robbery. Will any man claim that those 10 States acquired such 
wealth from natural fertility or natural resources? That would 
be preposterous. The reverse is true of most of those States. 
With the exception of two of them they were naturally far be- 
hind all the other States in natural blessings and gifts. Is it 
on account of superior genius and industry? ‘That is likewise 
preposterous. 

Brighter men elsewhere, constrained by morality and high 
character, abstain from questionable methods to get rich, even 
when authorized by unjust law. It requires no high order of 
genius to abandon more refined instincts and aspirations and 
accumulate money. The most refined and elegant and moral 
people are not always those who devote their lives entirely to 
acquiring dollars. Neither do they consider it any more re- 
spectable, if unjust, because discriminating laws permit rob- 
bery of their neighbors. They consider it more immoral and 
dishonest, if possible, for such people, thus favored by unfair 
laws and enriched by enforced contributions from their neigh- 
bors, to object to paying tax “as the Lord has prospered them ” 
(if He did it) to support that Government through the partial- 
ity of which they have grown rich at the expense of their fel- 
low-citizens. 

No accurate estimate can be made of the amount of revenue 
diverted from the Treasury, the loss of which to the Treasury 
we need an income tax to make up. Domestic sales of home 
manufactured protected products are many times greater in 
value than the sales of imports. If not generally realized, it 
is nevertheless true that a tax placed on any article is paid by 
the consumer to somebody if the article is used at all. If any- 
body is still ignorant or obstinate enough to doubt that, let him 
secure and examine an export price list, or purchase a few 
American articles abroad. Many of them sell abroad much 
cheaper than at home, because abroad they have competition 
with products from other countries, At home they have no com- 
petition at all. Home manufacturers have already learned to be 
too foxy to compete with one another. It is more profitable to 
divide the market and thus distribute the profits, even where 
they do not actually combine and share the exploitation. 

If something like three hundred millions are realized at the 
Treasury from import duties, many times that amount of tax on 
domestic purchases added to the price of goods made in this coun- 
try, because permitted and assured by the protective duty against 
foreign competition, are realized by the home manufacturers, 
taken from the pockets of the people. Added to the value of 
their goods, they collect from the people substantially the 
amount of the duty which would be paid into the Treasury 
on imported goods of the same character. Thus you have the 
enormous amount of many billions of dollars of taxes paid by 
the suffering people into the coffers of the trusts instead of into 
the Treasury. I am not attempting to give accurate figures, 
but I am endeavoring to illustrate the method by which pro- 
tection prostitutes the taxing power to exact from the people 
and pay to the trusts many dollars for every one that goes into 
the Treasury, 


Now, three-fourths of those billions of unmitigated and inex- 
cusable graft goes to the 10 States which complain that paying 
their part of a small income tax would be robbery. They are 
unwilling to help support, even with a small modicum of their 
profits, that Government which benevolently authorizes them to 
filch fortunes from the consumers—their enforced customers. 

We will have to substitute the income tax sooner or later 
for the tariff tax, in order to preserve honor and manhood in 
this country. The habit of taking your neighbor's money, even 
under forms of law, blunts and finally destroys the moral sense. 
The question becomes a morai one, and will have to be so de- 
cided. Either the system must go, or the morality of its bene- 
ficiaries will largely disappear. The system also prevents the 
development of manhood, skill, and independence. 

I always had a good opinion of my country and my fellow- 
citizens until, with my colleagues in the Democratic minority, 
I stood bound and gagged, metaphorically speaking, in this 
House and witnessed the construction of two tariff bills, listen- 
ing the while to earnest and even reckless descriptions of the 
impotency and inefficiency of our workmen and the ephemeral 
and unreliable character of our industrial enterprises. I was 
amazed and horrified to hear that in skill and industry and 
economy our artisans and workmen, of whom I had felt so 
proud, were really so deficient as to be inferior to all others of 
all nations, and utterly helpless unless their employers were 
enriched by protection. That is like giving the driver a drink 
to make the horse go faster. 

The arguments were degrading and insulting to the decency 
and pride of our employees. It was insisted that they could 
not compete with Italians, Germans, English, French, Aus- 
tralians, Hottentots, or what nots on any fair terms; that 
unless a heavy handicap were placed, on the other fellow, our 
workmen and our institutions must inevitably go down in de- 
feat and darkness and national dishonor in competition with any 
foreigner. I never was foolish enough to believe any of that 
stuff, neither do I think that anybody else who has ever read 
or traveled believes any such bosh unless he wants to believe it. 
I have always thought, and I now believe, that the promulgation 
of that falsehood is the greatest. accomplishment that Repub- 
lican ingenuity and gall ever registered to their credit save one, 
the wonderful performance which borders on the miraculous, 
fooling people into believing it and continuing to believe it. The 
fact is, we must dispense with that iniquitous system and substi- 
tute the income tax or our men and industrial institutions will 
become enervated and dwarfed out of existence. 

Protected industries are like plants propagated in hothouses. 
Those plants, though apparently luxuriant, are weak and 
tender, and could not stand exposure to the elements at all— 
sun, wind, nor cold. Neither can men and industries, nurtured 
under the forced stimulus of protection, ever grow strong, self- 
reliant, independent, reliable, or trustworthy. The system must 
be abandoned as rapidly as possible, not only in the interest of 
fair trade conditions, but also for the sake of producing honest, 
independent, expert men, brave enough to face the world, and 
smart enough to defy and compete with all comers; and virile, 
hardy, self-sustaining industrial institutions, that can. stand 
the storms of competition and lead the world in accomplish- 
ments. Besides, an income tax is fair to everybody. Men 
should pay as they prosper, and contribute to the support of 
government according to the protection of property they enjoy. 
That was the old tithing doctrine, and is as fair for a republic 
as it was under a theocracy. There is another all-prevailing 
reason why the income tax should immediately be adopted. The 
system in vogue being adaptable to use and profit of spe- 
cial interests, through raising or lowering duties above or below 
the revenue rates, as exigency may require, obfuscates and dis- 
orders the mind and warps the judgment. A powerful political 
party, led by statesmen of high renown, adopting the fetich 
“Protection” for its shibboleth, numbers in its ranks thou- 
sands of men of good intentions and honest purposes, who, like 
Saul in pursuit of Christians, verily believe they are doing 
God's service. At least, in every other respect, some of them 
really do faithfully serve God and their country, but the only 
theory consistent with their honesty on this subject is that en- 
vironment and long usage of the system affect their minds and 
judgment with mental obliquity. Asa man of defective hearing 
believes there is no sound except what he hears and will swear 
to its accuracy, and as a man with imperfect vision believes 
everything is just like it appears to him, even so long enjoyment 
of unfair and pernicious advantage, especially if legalized and 
given the aspect of respectability by statute, must operate to 
persuade and lull the beneficiaries into the delusion that the 
system is right. The operation of an income tax would be free 
from all these objections and effects. 

The only advantage ever claimed for the system of import taxes 
is that, as in case of a sugar-coated pill or the mysterious influ- 
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ence of a confusing anesthetic, utilized to render oblivious to 
pain, the consumers do not know when nor what it does to 
them, and the doctrine is what they do not know about does not 
hurt them. But it is so susceptible of abuse, and human nature 
is so liable to promote selfish advantage, that great inequality 
and outrage result. There is no doubt that we could easily 
collect enough revenue without an income tax and at the same 
time leave upon the free list such articles of prime necessity 
and common use as lumber, bagging and ties, binding twine, 
hides, leather, shoes, agricultural implements, and many other 
useful articles which it would be found unnecessary to tax, 
together with the tools, implements, and machinery used in 
their production, and manufactured articles of necessity into 
which some of them enter, if the dominant party would con- 
sent to a judicious reduction of the duties in the main sched- 
ules, even down to the point of competition. It would not even 
be necessary to reduce to the best revenue-raising rate of duty, 
as abundant revenue could be secured, and at the same time a 
great impetus given to commerce through exchange of busi- 
ness thereby permitted with foreign countries. But the fram- 
ers of the pending tariff bill do not intend to produce sufficient 
revenue. They desire to protect from competition and thereby 
further enrich their favorites, while laughing in derision at the 
mere suggestion of considering “the interests of the con- 
sumers.” 

We fear that, actuated by the same motives, they may pre- 
vent the ratification of the income-tax amendment. Let patriots 
everywhere rally to its rescue. If we continue to work for both 
income tax and reduction of import duties, the people will yet 
arouse to their own interests and treat themselves to a change 
in the way of fair taxation and honest government. 

Representatives here admit that they do not expect to pass an 
income-tax law after this amendment is adopted. If they do 
not, men sent here in their places will. They apologetically ex- 
plain that they are merely making it constitutional so as to re- 
sort to it, if necessary, in sudden emergency or dire calamity. 
I warn them the Government will need the income tax long 
before this constitutional amendment is ratified. The Presi- 
dent, a great, able, and good man at heart, and as good in prac- 
tice as the doctrines of his party can produce, so learned and 
cultivated as an accomplished statesman and diplomat as to be 
able to make appearances flatter the conduct of his party and 
convey to the country an impression far more favorable than 
the unvarnished reality would justify, is now playing in com- 
bination with the conferees the last act of the far-famed tariff- 
revision attraction. Whether it is comedy or tragedy, results 
will disclose. It seems to share in large degree the spectacular 
features of both. 

It is necessary to the dominant party to have the impression 
go forth that a battle royal, furious and sanguinary, between 
the giants has been raging, and after hard fighting, destruction, 
ruin, and slaughter the victory has been won and (not the people 
saved) the administration enabled to pretend that under the cir- 
cumstances, adverse, complicated, variant, and divergent, the 
administration has done the best it could to redeem the party’s 
pledges. In this momentous crisis not one word is said about 
the constitutional warrant for making a tariff bill, nor reducing 
the cost of what consumers must buy, a consideration always in 
order and desirable under the Constitution or without a consti- 
tution. The only thing now contended for is further advantage 
to the trusts and greater loss to the masses, by giving the fac- 
tories the advantage of free raw material, free from even a fair 
and productive revenue rate of duty, thus enabling them to buy 
cheaper the only stock in trade the people have with which to buy 
what they need, without any provision or suggestion to reduce 
the duties on the finished product, which the people must buy. 
It can only mean reduced ability to buy, by cheapening what the 
people have to sell on one side, and increasing the price of what 
they must buy on the other. Nobody claims that there will be 
cheaper manufactured goods. In fact, advanced prices are 
already being announced, in anticipation of the new tariff rates, 
making greater incomes for those who are unwilling to pay tax 
on incomes, and less ability to pay on the part of the masses, 
who must support the Government. The lines of battle between 
the conferees are now in the main far beyond and above the 
concerns of the common people and the possibility of benefiting 
them. 

Between the Payne bill and the Aldrich bill there is little 
hope of relief. It is like a battle above the clouds. We can 
not see it and can hear only enough of it to inspire dread ap- 
prehension. The masses of the people will be hurt, no matter 
which side wins. Victory for either will be defeat of the people 
and triumph for the trusts. Neither will supply the Treasury 
with sufficient money, and either will be worse than the present 
odious Dinglq f law. That is what the Republicans intended 


and what well-informed people expected. If the administration 
and the conferees would serve their country and immortalize 
their fame, they could yet secure the income tax. Of course 
they could do great good by adopting all of the reductions and 
rejecting all the increases made by either bill below and above 
the present Dingley law; but everybody knows that they will 
not do that. What blessing to the country and glory to the ad- 
ministration and this Congress if the conferees would yet adopt 
the income tax, which could be done in the following way by 
anybody but Republicans: Let the House concur with the Sen- 
ate amendment substituting for the inheritance tax the corpora- 
tion tax, emasculated as much as they choose, with an amend- 
ment providing for the statutory income tax. That would be 
strictly within the rules, provide sufficient revenue, equalize 
taxation without discouraging our industries, and inspire people 
with a better opinion of the dominant party. 


Income Tax. 


SPEECH 


HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the following resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, shall be valid” 
to all intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“*ARTICLE XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment maon the several States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.’ ” 


Mr. HINSHAW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many years I have been in favor of an 
income tax. It has always seemed to me an equitable form of 
taxation. Itis well known that visible, tangible property bears 
a larger proportion of taxation than is just. It can not escape, 
There is no way to conceal it. It is otherwise with money, 
notes, stocks, and bonds. 

Under the Constitution direct taxes must be laid in propor- 
tion to the population. An attempt to evade this provision was 
made in 1894 in the Wilson bill, which included an income tax. 
It was declared unconstitutional by our highest tribunal on the 
ground that it was a direct tax. No way is apparent to avoid 
a like decision on any acceptable plan which can be devised. 
It would seem therefore that the Constitution should be 
amended. The Senate having already passed the resolution to 
submit this amendment to the several States, it will be an easy 
matter to obtain in this House the necessary two-thirds vote 
to carry it to the people of the several States. If three- 
fourths of the 46 States of the Union can be induced to adopt 
this resolution, the provision will be a part of our Constitution, 
and all needed powers will thereby be conferred on the national 
law-making body to provide an effective method to supplement 
our revenues from the incomes of those who are able to pay. 

Both Presidents Roosevelt and Taft have declared in favor 
of this tax. It was useful in time of war and for many years 
thereafter as a revenue producer. It is not new to the other 
nations. Great Britain has a graduated income tax, which 
brings that Empire more revenue than any one other form 
of taxation. Last year her income from this source was $165,- 
103,000, and her population is only one-half our own. The in- 
comes upon which this tax was levied amounted to $3,200,- 
000,000. It is probable that a much larger sum could be realized 
in this country by this method of taxation with no serious 
inconvenience to our people. 

In the time of the civil war there was an exemption from 
taxation of the small incomes. No doubt, when the time comes 
for the enactment of such a law, the Congress will deem it 
wise to provide, especially in time of peace, for an exemption 
from this tax of incomes under $5,000. The Wilson bill pro- 
vided for an exemption on incomes below $4,000. In time of 
a great war, which I hope we may never again have, Congress 
might be compelled to exhaust every source of taxation and ex- 
empt none but the smallest incomes. 

In view of the decision of the Supreme Court on the income 
law, and the necessity of appealing to the States for fuller 
power over this species of property, it has been deemed wise 
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to incorporate in the tariff bill now pending a provision for an 
inheritance tax or a tax on the net earnings of corporations. 
One of these forms of taxation will doubtless be adopted. They 
are both in effect forms of income tax. The corporation tax 
may be considered as a tax for the privilege of doing business 
as a corporation, and as payment for the grant of certain ex- 
emptions from liability enjoyed by corporate investments. It 
is not unjust. It will be comparatively easy of collection, and 
will not be burdensome. Its most important feature will con- 
sist in the publicity of the affairs of corporations, which will 
be necessary in order that the Gevernment may know that the 
tax is not being evaded. No honest corperation will object to 


this. - 

When the railroad rate bill was passed, much objection was 
made to the publicity feature contained therein; it would dis- 
close trade and business secrets to riyal lines. These gloomy 
anticipations were disappointed, and vast benefits have flowed 
from the publicity of accounts and methods. It tends to pre- 
vent frauds; it equalizes charges and prevents discriminations. 
If fully enforced, it will prevent the secret rebate. A like re- 
sult will follow public disclosures of corporate affairs. The in- 
vesting public will have some knowledge and some security. In 
a similar manner, the enforcement of an income-tax law will 
tend to circumscribe the frauds and impositions on the public, 
which have been too frequent in our industrial history. As our 
manufacturing enterprises become more firmly established and 
the necessity for high protective customs duties becomes less 
urgent, the income tax will supply the revennes thus removed 
from importations. The American people should rise to the 
importance of the issne now presented, and see to it that 12 
States do not prevent the adoption of this salutary constitu- 
tional amendment. 


The Tarifi—Free Raw Material. - 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTIN DIES, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 12, 1909, 
2 40 amendment 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. AB ae sey Bo 


Constitution of the 

Mr. DIES said: 

Mr. Speaker: Having already occupied the time of the House 
with a brief speech upon the pending tariff bill, I shall not fur- 
ther trespass upon your patience. However, I do desire to 
call the attention of the House to certain phases of the tariff 
question, and I therefore submit these remarks for publication 
in the RECORD. 

We are about to conclude a memorable extra session of the 
Congress, devoted almost exclusively to the tariff question. 
This great question, so nearly affecting the welfare of the 
people, is, like every other important problem in our politics, 
linked and twined to the overshadowing question of commer- 
tialism. So that if I should seem to divert from the question 
at issue, the diversion is more apparent than real, 

Before attempting general discussion I desire to advert to 
particular phases of the tariff question. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


There has been an attempt during the present tariff discus- 
sion to resurrect and galvanize into life again the mistaken 
and discarded doctrine of free raw materials. I can not sub- 
scribe to that doctrine. The manufacturer who demands free 
raw materials simply demands free trade for himself, while con- 
tending that those who buy his wares shall not have free trade. 
In the case of the manufacturer of shoes, he demands that he 


to the 


be permitted to buy hides in the untaxed hide markets of the 


world; but when he manufactures the hides into boots and 
shoes, he is unwilling to sell his goods in an untaxed boot and 
shoe market. In other words, he says to the farmer, “ You 
must sell your cowhides to me in a free-trade market; but 
when I convert those same hides into harness or shoes, you will 
be denied the privilege of buying them in a free-trade market.” 

As an illustration of the arguments advanced in favor of 
free hides, I refer to a recent article from the pen of ex-Gov- 
ernor Douglas, of Massachusetts, reproduced in Bryan's Com- 
moner. In that article Governor Douglas says: 


There is no sound reason, under any theory of protection, for con- 
tinuing the burdensome and monopoly-producing ‘duty on hides. 


And again: 

In view of all the facts, there is no sound 
duty on hides in order to protect cattle raisers 
soatertale an poneinte Se the CESARE anf aine-sondetoctering intercon 
„CE ie 

In this contention, and in every demand for free raw ma- 
terials, the question of providing revenue with which to carry 
on the affairs of government is completely lost sight of, and 
the manufacturing interests, and those who stand with them, 
seem only concerned in discovering a means of further favor- 
ing the manufacturing class. The duties collected from hides 
last year were over $3,000,000, and this is to be remitted to the 
shoe manufacturers to enable them to further extend their ex- 
port business. But what about revenues? Upon what are the 
taxes to be levied? Last year the shoe manufacturers sent 
abroad over $12,000,000 worth of boots and shoes, and sold 
them to foreign consumers at a less price than they charged 
the consumers at home. Would they not merely make a fur- 
ther reduction on the foreign price and leave the home price 
the same if we remitted in their interest the $3,000,000 now 
collected in revenues? The tariff on boots and shoes is to be 
retained, and that tariff is apparently prohibitive, for under 
its operations the Government only collected in reyenues on 
imports of boots and shoes last year the small sum of 
$41,127. 

The same is true of the manufacturer of woolen goods. He 
insists that the woolgrower sell his raw wool in a free-trade 
market, but demands a protected market in which to sell the 
manufactured article. Free raw materials amounts to double 
protection to the domestic manufacturer, in that it opens the 
markets of the world for him by means of free trade when he 
gets ready to buy his raw materials and closes the markets of 
the world by means of a protective tariff when he gets ready 
to sell the manufactured article. The true Democratic theory 
of tariff taxation is tariff for revenue, equally and uniformly 
distributed. 

LUMBER. 


I wish particularly at this time to direct the attention of 
the House and the country to the duty on lumber, an article 
largely manufactured in the district which I have the honor to 
represent. Those Members of Congress, including myself, who 
yoted for a 5 per cent tax on lumber have been chided with a 
selfish desire to favor the manufacturers of lumber in our re- 
spective districts. I resent this imputation, and stand ready 
here and elsewhere to champion the views I entertain upon this 

I do confess, however, that I am more deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of the people I represent than any other 
people in the United States. This solicitude, which every 
worthy Representative feels for the interests of those whose 
commission he holds, is neither unwise nor unpatriotic. And 
while my first duty is to the people whom I represent, I am glad 
to be able to say that their interests neither suggest nor demand 
that I cast a vote against the common interests of the people 
of the other sections of the United States. 

Ours is a timbered country and we are very largely engaged 
in the sawmill business. I have not the figures at hand, but 
there are more than a hundred sawmills in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Texas, and there are several thousand men 
engaged in the labor of manufacturing lumber. I have heard 
it charged here and elsewhere that there is a lumber trust, 
and I have heard the charge denied. As to the truth of the 
matter, I have no facts upon which to base an opinion. This 
much, however, I am prepared to state and to establish, and 
that is that a majority of the mills in that district are small 
plants, owned and controlled by independent operators who are 


have found that the profits of the business are very small 
indeed. It has been charged here by those unfamiliar with 
actual conditions that laborers at the sawmills were paid exces- 
sively high wages. ‘That statement is false. The laborers at 
the mills are not receiving high wages, but, on the contrary, if 
you take into account the character of the work, they are in 
faet receiving very low wages. 

I know of a truth that sawmill work is laborious. I hare 


and it is hard work for the teamster who loads the logs 
tramway or mill. The work is hard for 
hard for the man who handles the planks. 
not only hard, but it is dirty, sticky, and must be 
a veritable pandemonium of noises., The scream- 
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ing whistle, the screeching saws, and escaping steam add con- 
sunon to toil and render the work both laborious and disagree- 
able. 

It is true that the laborer at the mill receives higher nominal 
wages than the farm laborer, but what the latter lacks in the 
fewer dollars he receives he more than makes up in the fewer 
dollars he is required to spend. 

I know the disadvantages under which the sawmill laborer 
lives, and I sympathize most deeply with him in his efforts to 
support his family and educate his children. I regret that so 
many of our people have left the farm for the mill, and I be- 
lieve they have made a bad bargain, but I can not get my con- 
sent to cast a vote which will have a tendency to reduce the 
wages of this class of laborers. Before I can ever cast such a 
vote, strong reasons must be presented and urgent public neces- 
sity must be shown. 


Nor is the sawmill laborer the only man interested in living. 


wages at the mill. The small truck farmer, the gardener, and 
the small stock men are largely dependent on the laborers at 
the mills for a market for the produce of their farms and flocks. 

The time is to come, and not far distant, when the mer- 
chantable timber will have been removed from our lands, and 
then those engaged in labor at the mills will farm the lands 
where once they felled the trees. For the sake of the happiness 
and prosperity of our people and country, I welcome the coming 
of that time. But while we are waiting for the dawn of that 
new and better era, and while many of our people are yet com- 
pelled to labor at the mills, I shall demand that they be shown 
the same fairness that is accorded to laborers engaged in other 
lines of work. It is suggested as an argument in favor of 
lower wages for the mill hands that they would thereby be 
driven to the farm, and that the tendency would be thus to con- 
serve the forests. However much I might be in favor of con- 
serving the forests, and however anxious I might be to induce 
our people to engage in agriculture, I object to starvation as 
the remedy. If we must starve the man in order to spare the 
tree, then let the tree meet the fate of extinction, rather than 
the man. 

But I am asked to vote to place lumber on the free list, which 
it is contended will reduce the price of the lumber which my 
people sell, but which no man contends will reduce the price of 
the lumber which my people are compelled to buy. Before thus 
casting a vote which will admittedly do injury to many of my 
constituents, and which will confessedly benefit no one in my 
district, let us look into the reasons offered by those who de- 
mand free lumber. 

In the first place it is urged that Democratic Congressmen 
should vote for free lumber because of a declaration contained 
in the national Democratic platform. And in this connection 
I want to say that I yield unreserved allegiance to my party 
and to its platforms of principle. The last national Democratic 
platform declared the following as the Democratic faith upon 
the tariff question: 

We favor immediate revision of the tariff by the reduction of import 
duties. Articles entering Into competition with trust-controlled products 
should be placed upon the free list; materlal reductions should made 
in the tarif upon the necessaries of life, especially upon articles com- 
peting with such American manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home, and gradual reductions should be made in such 
other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a revenue 
basis. 

It is true we made a losing fight, but those were our prin- 
ciples; and I stand by those principles to-day as firmly 
and as loyally as does Mr. Bryan himself. If the party had 
won upon those principles and had framed a tariff upon a 
revenue basis, what would have been the effect upon the people 
engaged in the lumber business? The present high tax on 
the saw and the ax, the mill carriage, the locomotive, the 
rails, the belts, sawmill machinery, and in fact every article 
which enters into the manufacture of lumber, would have 
been reduced, and these articles could then have been pur- 
chased by the mill man at a more reasonable price. If this 
plank in the Democratic platform were enacted into law, 
the mill man could well afford to have lumber placed on the 
free list. And what effect would it have upon the laborers at 
the mills if you reduced the tariff as demanded by our plat- 
form? He would no longer be compelled to pay an exorbitant 
tax on the shoes, hats, clothing, and food which it is necessary 
for him to purchase for himself and his family. 

The result would be to him that if free lumber gave him 
fewer dollars to spend, the dollars he did receive would last 
longer in clothing and feeding his family, because they would 
not be eaten up in taxes, as they are under the present law. 
But while our opponents are unwilling to apply the tariff-for- 
revenue plank of the Democratic platform to the shoes, clothes, 
and other articles they sell to us, yet they seek to apply to 
the things they buy from us that other part of the platform 


declaring for free lumber. They elect to disregard the general 
deciaration in the platform in favor of a general reduction of 
the tariff, which applies as well to the things we buy as the 
things we sell, but insist that we should be bound by the spe- 
cific declaration with reference to lumber. The infidel could 
as consistently repudiate the Ten Commandments as a guide for 
his own conduct, while exacting his neighbor’s coat upon the 
authority of an extract from the Sermon on the Mount. The 
general declaration of the platform for tariff reduction on all 
articles must be construed and acted upon in connection with 
the specific declaration in regard to lumber. To give it any 
other construction would be to permit our adversaries to use the 
platform as a weapon, while forbidding us to use it as a shield. 
If those who sell to my district will consent to knock off half 
the tax on the things they sell to us, we will gladly knock off 
all the tax on the things we sell to them. 

The specific demand in the Denver platform in favor of free 
lumber was in response to the demand of the large metropolitan 
newspapers for free wood pulp and free print paper. The 
press of the country, both Republican and Democratic, had 
demanded free paper, and both political parties had seemed 
to acquiesce in the demand, and as a result the platform de- 
clared : 

tee 3 duties have giyen to the manufacturers of paper a shelter 
behind which they haye organized combinations to raise the price of 
paper, thus imposing a tax upon the spread of knowledge. We de- 
mand the immediate repeal of the tariff on pulp, print paper, lumber, 
timber, logs, and that these articles be Dad on the free list. 

Now, in the preparation of the Payne tariff bill what recog- 
nition was given to this demand? A joker and a countervailing 
clause in the bill rendered the pretense of free wood pulp and 
free print paper a sham and a delusion, and not even a pre- 
tense was made of placing lumber on the free list, but the 
duty was reduced from $2 to $1 per thousand. The Democratic 
minority were denied the privilege of voting on free pulp and 
free paper. The amendment of Mr. Tawney, which was the 
only proposition that came anywhere near passage, was to place 
rough lumber on the free list, while continuing the tax on 
dressed lumber, and thus giving to the great planing mills 
of Minnesota free rough lumber, while continuing the tax to 
the consumer on planed or finished lumber. 

The rough lumber yielded the principal part of the revenue, 
and that was to be free listed, but the tax on finished lumber, 
which yields but little revenue, and which is the class gener- 
ally used by the housebuilder, was to be continued. In other 
words, the great planing mills were to have free raw material. 
It is true that the De Armond amendment proposed to place 
all lumber on the free list, but that amendment conflicted with 
the maximum and minimum provisions of the bill and with 
the treaty relations of the Government, and never stood the 
slightest chance of passage. 

Let us examine this tax a little more in detail. Would plac- 
ing lumber on the free list enable the purchasers of lumber to 
buy it cheaper? In order to get at the facts let it be under- 
stood that the lumber from Canada can alone stand any show 
to compete in American markets. They have some timber in 
Mexico, but that broken and mountainous country can never 
ship lumber to the United States. We are at present supplying 
lumber to them. How far south can Canadian lumber come 
with freight charges to pay, and compete with southern lum- 
ber? Certainly not farther than the State of Ohio. If a man- 
ufacturer of lumber in Canada were to donate a carload of 
lumber to a man in my district, upon condition that he pay the 
freight, that lumber would cost him more than the present price 
at the mills. I concede that free lumber would enable the pur- 
chaser in Ohio to buy his lumber cheaper, but no man who has 
given even casual thought to the question will contend for a 
moment that free lumber will reduce the price in any of the 
Southern States. The only effect of free lumber, so far as my 
constituents are concerned, would be to take away a part of 
our market in States like Ohio and give that market to Cana- 
dian lumber. But should the purchaser of lumber in Ohio be 
forced to pay this tax? And this brings us to a consideration 
of the justice of tariff taxation, aside from sectionalism and 
aside from platform declarations. 

Under our system of taxation a large part of the revenues 
to support the Government must be collected by means of du- 
ties on imports. It is an eyil tax, an unequal tax, and a per- 
verted and misused tax; but taxation in some form is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of government; and since this mode 
of raising revenues is the settled policy of the Government, we 
must deal with the question in a common-sense fashion, and so 
equalize and adjust the tax that the burden will be as equally 
distributed as possible. 

But for the necessity of providing money to run the Govern- 
ment, I would vote to place any and all articles on the free list, 
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and welcome the opportunity. The lumber tax in the Dingley 
bill was equal to an ad valorem rate of 11 per cent, and let it be 
understood that in voting against the amendment to place 
lumber on the free list we voted to reduce the tax 50 per cent or 
to the equivalent of 53 per cent ad valorem. However, candor 
compels me to say that I did not regard the old rate of 11 per 
cent as excessive. Now, how does this moderate tax of 53 per 
cent on lumber compare with the tax on other articles? Other 
articles in the pending bill run from 20 per cent to 87 per cent, 
while the average ad valorem tax upon all dutiable articles of 
the country average 44.16 per cent. The small tax on lumber is 
in no sense a protective duty, but, on the contrary, it is a very 
moderate reyenue tax; and that tax produced revenue to sup- 
port the Government. Last year the tax on rough lumber alone 
yielded to the Government $1,700,000, while the wood schedule, 
composed almost entirely of lumber, brought the Government 
more than $3,000,000. We are now requested to remit this tax, 
and thus relieve the purehasers of lumber from this contribu- 
tion to the expenses of government. But suppose we take the 
tax entirely off lumber, would that act within itself reduce the 
expenses of government? Certainly not. Then upon what 
articles would we increase the taxes in order to make up the 
loss of revenues arising from taking the tax off lumber? That 
is a question our critics find it difficult to answer, and, in fact, 
they have never yet given me an answer which did not disclose 
the fact that the people whom I represent were to be the suffer- 
ers from the shifting of the tax. We would suffer a double in- 
jury from such an operation. The first injury would result in 
contracting the market for the product of our mills and a conse- 
quent decrease in the wages paid our laborers, and the second 
injury would consist in increasing the tax on the things our 
people are compelled to purchase. When the purchasers of lum- 
ber in Ohio and Pennsylvania complain at the moderate tax 
they pay the Government when they purchase our lumber, it 
never occurs to them that the very laborers who manufactured 
the lumber are compelled to pay a ten times higher tax on the 
articles they purchase from the mills and mines of those States. 
They not only suggest that we commit suicide by falling upon 
our own swords, but they actually demand that in doing so we 
add to their wealth by increasing our own burial expenses. 

Every adjustment of the tariff brings human selfishness to 
view in naked and revolting reality. He who demands free- 
trade markets to buy in and protective-tariff markets to sell in 
has reached the limit of insane selfishness. Such a man seeks 
to reap where he never sowed, to harvest another's field, and 
to eat in the sweat of another’s face. 


I'll no say men are villains a’; 
ked, 


The real, barden'd. 


Wha hae nae check but human law, 
Are to a few restricked : 

But, och! mankind are unco weak, 
And little to be trusted ; 

If self the wavering balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 


PRESERVING THE FORESTS. 

Another argument adyanced in favor of free lumber is that 
such legislative action will tend tọ preserve our forests. Those 
who advance this theory involve themselves in a mesh of con- 
tradiction from which escape is impossible. They declare that 
to place lumber on the free list will cheapen the price, and that 
with a cheaper price the people will buy and use more lumber. 
If this contention is correct, then cheaper lumber and a more 
extensive use of lumber will result in the cutting of more trees, 
and hence in the more rapid destruction of the forests. But 
they tell us that by means of free trade in lumber we can save 
our own trees and go across the line and use the Canadian sup- 
ply. If that be true, then as soon as we destroy the Canadian 
forests, which are small compared with our own, we will not 
only be thrown back upon our own supply, but would be under 
the necessity of furnishing Canada also, and thus the forests of 
the two countries, though destroyed in detail, would nevertheless 
meet destruction under the one system as soon as under the 
other. 

They also inform us that the removal of the trees from the 
hillsides will cause the soil to wash away, and for that reason 
they want to keep the trees standing; but of what service is 
the soil upon the land so long as the timber remains standing? 
The growing trees prevent cultivation and the soil remains 
locked up in the great laboratory of nature. If it be true that 
to remove the timber will cause the rich mold of the hillsides 
to wash down into the valleys, then will not the valleys be made 
more fertile and more capable of sustaining and enriching the 
cultivator of the soil? The rich valley of the Nile is but the 
washings from the mountains and hilly lands of Egypt. 

The great Mississippi River bestowed untold fertility upon 
the lands of the delta by washings from the broken lands she 


drains. By this same process the valleys of the Potomac, the 
Ohio, the Platte, the Missouri, and the Arkansas haye been 
enriched at the expense of the hills and mountains. It is 
nature’s way—God’s way—and men need not complain; for 
be assured, it is the best way. Up in the slopes of the hills 
and the crags of the mountains is nature’s storehouse labo- 
ratory, where she compounds and prepares her soil for man’s 
use in the yalleys below. This rich mass has been deposited 
in the valleys by rain and rivulet, and to-day constitutes the 
great fertile, producing States of the Union. If we may trust 
the logic of our critics, they would prefer that this rich soil 
remain hidden in the fastness of mountain crags and wooded 
hillsides. 

The moment you remove the entire tax from lumber you 
reduce the receipts of the Government something like $3,000,000. 
The expenses of government are in no way changed by the 
operation. Already the Government is paying out more money 
than it is taking in. Suppose you take the tax off lumber by 
placing that article on the free list, and thus take away from 
the Government this $3,000,000 of revenue, upon what other 
articles will you increase the tax in order to make up the 
shortage? The suggestion of gentlemen from Pennsylvania is 
to increase the tax on footwear; but this tax is already high, 
and to shift the tax from lumber, an article produced by our 
people, by placing it on socks and stockings, which our people 
are compelled to buy, would have no other effect than to in- 
crease the tax burdens of my constituents, who are already 
bearing more than their just proportion, in order to increase 
the protection privileges of the people of another State, who 


already enjoy more than a fair share of the incidental bene- | 


fits of tariff taxation. To the same intent and purpose is the 
demand of the great State of Ohio, whose legislature passed 
resolutions demanding free lumber. The farmers of my dis- 
trict buy farm implements from the manufacturers of Ohio, 
Illinois, and Indiana, and in buying those implements they pay 
a heavy tax. 

Are we willing that this lumber tax, of which our people pay 
not a penny, should be shifted to farm implements, and by so 
doing further burden the farmers of the South? If the pur- 
chaser of lumber in Ohio feels the burden of a 5 per cent tax 
on lumber, what must be the distressed feeling of the farmer 
and mill laborer in my district who is compelled to pay a tax 
ranging from 20 to 100 per cent on practically everything that 
he buys out of the store? If they are anxious for an open 
market in which to buy the things they use, then let them give 
my people an open market in which to buy the things we need. 
The protective tariff is a Republican device, and there is no 
surer or quicker way to get rid of the burdens of that iniquitous 
system than to so distribute its burdens that a part of them 
will fall upon the authors of the system. 

Take the State of Minnesota as an illustration. That State 
was once a great lumber producer, and in those days, when 
they were selling lumber to other folks, they demanded a tariff 
on lumber. They were then unwilling for Canadian lumber to 
come into the United States and freely compete with the prod- 
uct of their mills. But time has wrought changes. Where 
once stood the forests of Minnesota are now the fields of the 
prosperous farmers, and Minnesota, having now but little lum- 
ber to sell and much to buy, is leading the fight for free lumber. 
It was the distinguished Republican leader from that State 
[Mr. Tawnex] who introduced the amendment to place rough 
lumber on the free list, and it was for voting against that 
amendment that brought down upon us such volumes of 
eriticism. 1 

But I do not wish my position to be misunderstood. I would 
not vote to place lumber on the free list if there was not a 
tree or a sawmill in my State. I believe lumber is as much 
the legitimate subject of taxation as food, clothing, and the 
various other articles that enter into the necessities of the 
people. A man does not build many homes in a lifetime, but 
me eats food and wears clothing every day. A great many 
people do not own houses, but they must still buy knives and 
forks, plows and harness, all of which are more highly taxed 
than lumber ever was. The lumber tax is less burdensome to 
the poor than most any tax in the entire list. 

The distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcut1n], who so ably insisted upon placing lumber on the free 
list, did not contend that such action would be of any benefit 
to the people of the Southern States, In the course of his able 
remarks that gentleman said: i 

Let us see about Canada. Practically all lumber imported into the 
United States for the last fifty years came that coun They are 

afraid of but she 


all of Canada, was = itis tos ter oi tien the 
southern mills on the Gulf to flaunt in their faces. 
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At this point the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcnin] was interrupted with this question: 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman thinks there will be no lumber im- 

rted into this country, how does he think there will be any relief to 

consumer by placing lumber on the free list? 

To this question that gentleman answered: 

That while it will not affect the South or any southern lumber, it will 
relax the grasp of the stumpage syndicates and lumber monopolists In 
the West from the throats of millions of our western people. 

It is, then, therefore admitted by one of the ablest advocates 
of free Inmber that the people of the South will in nowise 
be benefited by placing lumber on the free list. That admis- 
sion—and it is a perfectly apparent truth—ought to dispose of 
that branch of the question. If, then, our people will not be 
benefited by free lumber, it but remains to be seen whether free 
lumber will injure them by increasing their taxes on other arti- 
cles. Whatever sum of money is now raised from the lumber 
tax must be shifted to other articles in order to fill up the hole 
made by placing lumber on the free list. The above admission 
having been made, the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
KITOHIN] was asked this further question: 

While the gentleman is on that subject, I would like to know on what 
he is going to raise this $2,000,000 of revenue that is now received 
from imports on lumber, if the lumber is entered free. What would he 
lay that duty upon? 

To which interrogation he replied by saying that— 

We do not get $2,000,000 as revenue. That, however, is for the Re- 
publican party to say, 

That answer of the gentleman from North Carolina, while 
erroneous as to the amount of revenues derived from lumber, is 
perfectly candid as to who will determine the articles to be 
additionally taxed in order to make good the deficit caused by 
lopping off the tax on lumber. That it is a matter “for the 
Republican party to say” is neither reassuring to myself or 
those whom I have the honor to represent. If a few million 
dollars more are to be collected on other articles on account of 
the remission of the lumber tax, it does not take a wise mathe- 
matician to figure out where the Republican party will lay that 
new burden. My constituents indulge a very healthy suspicion 
that this new burden would be laid in large part upon the 
shoulders of the southern people. And in that suspicion they 
are amply warranted by the facts of history. 

If the people of the Western States are anxious to get rid of 
the 5 per cent tax on lumber, as suggested by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircntn], then let the people of those 
States quit voting the Republican ticket; let them join us in a 
demand for a reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis, so that 
relief may come to all the people of all the States, instead of 
a portion of the people of a portion of the States. 

The tariff burden may be likened to other burdens. Suppose, 
to illustrate, a farmer found it necessary to send 20,000 pounds 
of produce to market by means of pack horses and he only had 
100 horses among whom to distribute the entire burden. If 
equally distributed, this would give each pack horse the mod- 
erate load of 200 pounds. But as the journey progressed the 
suggestion is made that certain horses in the pack train be 
placed on the free list; that is, that they be relieved of the 200 
pounds of burden which they are carrying. What can the 
farmer do with this 200 pourfds that he takes from the back of 
one horse, except to divide it among the other horses, and thus 
increase their burdens? Suppose that process is kept up until 
50 horses are free listed, or relieved of their load, what will 
be the condition of the other 50 horses? They will each be 
staggering beneath a 400-pound load, instead of the 200- pound 
load which fell to their share under the plan of equal distri- 
bution. 

And so it is with the tariff. If we have 100 dutiable articles 
upon which to raise the revenues of government and a 20 per 
cent tax upon each article is found sufficient, what will be the 
result if half of these 100 articles are placed on the free list? 
It means simply that the other half must be taxed 40 per cent. 

To place lumber on the free list would neither increase nor 
decrease the expenses of the Government. It would, however, 
decrease the receipts of the Government about $3,000,000. These 
three millions, which are at present paid by the purchasers of 
lumber in the Middle States, would of necessity be shifted to 
shoes, hats, clothing, food, and other articles of which my con- 
stituents are purchasers. In other words, they ask us to abolish 
the lumber tax, which we do not have to pay, and create an- 
other tax, which we would have to pay. They say we ought 
to follow this foolish and suicidal policy for the sake of prin- 
ciple. The people whom I have the honor to represent are im- 
bued with the principle of justice and equality. The wish of 
my people is to enforce these principles, not to die for them. 
It is our opinion that selfishness can not be cured by humoring 


and petting the selfish ones. Our idea is to distribute the bur- 
dens of taxation so that every man will bear a part of them, 
for our experience has been that those who have burdens of 
their own are more careful about increasing the burdens of 
others. 

Those Democrats in the House who voted against free lum- 
ber have been criticised for voting with the Republicans. The 
fact is, as the record will show, that the two parties were di- 
vided on this question. A majority of the Democrats in the 
House voted for free lumber, and a majority of the Democrats 
in the Senate yoted against free lumber. The fight for free 
lumber in the House was led by a distinguished Republican 
from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney], and the solid Republican dele- 
gation from Minnesota voted for free lumber. On the other 
hand, the Democratic delegation from North Carolina, with one 
exception, voted against free lumber. It was a Republican Sen- 
ator who led the fight for free lumber in the Senate. 

If a Representative of the peopie must first discover the views 
of his colleagues and, according to the views of others, cast his 
vote, he would find himself in a constant state of uncertainty 
and confusion. Such a Representative could very well be dis- 
placed with a mere voting machine, and at much less expense. 
He who would follow such a course would be a Mohammedan 
in Turkey, a Buddhist in China, a Brahmin in India, and a 
figurehead everywhere. Happily for me, I represent a people 
sufficiently intelligent to know that taxes must be paid for the 
support of the Government, and patriotic enough to be willing 
to pay their just share of those taxes. 

It is a true proyerb which declares that “too far east is- 
west,” and those who amuse the people with promises of a 
“free list,” and free raw material, should bear in mind that 
they are playing directly into the hands of the Republican pro- 
tectionists. 

The only way to lighten the burdens of taxation is to decrease 
the expenditures of the Government. We can not “eat our 
cake and have it too.” The gentleman who orates the loudest 
about placing everything on the free list is usually loudest in 
demands for appropriations. He wants public buildings for his 
district, improvement of rivers and harbors, and federal aid in 
a variety of ways, but when it comes to raising the money for 
all this he demands that other men shoulder the responsibility. 

For myself I shall strive with continuing effort to reduce the 
enormous expenditures of government. In levying the taxes I 
shall endeavor that burdens be distributed and equalized so 
that no man will be broken upon the wheel of oppression in 
order that another may enjoy the ease of free-list immunity 
from taxation. 

I shall also strive with unceasing energy to bring about a 
change of the mode of collecting revenues. Instead of taxing 
men in proportion to their wants, I would tax them in propor- 
tion to their wealth—tax what they own instead of what they 
wear. Before the lapse of many years public opinion will 
force an income tax upon Congress. Such a tax is one of the 
fairest forms of taxation, and it should be graduated. I would 
decrease taxation upon the necessaries of life and increase them 
upon the superfiuities. This is the course which I shall pursue 
as a Representative of the people, and no amount of “ free raw 
material” and “free list” sentimentality shall turn me aside 
from the course I have mapped out. 

The intelligent taxpayer and voter will demand a grain or 
two of common sense along with the eloquent proposal for a 
lengthy free list. When told that lumber, hides, and many 
other articles of commerce should be placed upon the free list, 
the intelligent citizen will want to know upon what other arti- 
cles it is proposed to make an increase in order to raise the reye- 
nues. He who declares that the tax should be taken off one arti- 
cle merely declares in effect for an increase of the tax on some 
other article. The intelligent taxpayer should insist that the 
articles upon which the tax is to be increased should be enumer- 
ated. Thus will the free list” and “free raw material” ad- 
yocate be brought back to the truth that the only way to reduce 
the tax is to reduce expenditures, and that “ free listing” is but 
shifting the tax from one article to another. 

I regret that we can not apply the symmetrical plans of the- 
orists to the practical business of lawmaking. Lawmakers are 
unable to grind out ready-made conditions to fit ready-made the- 
ories, and when conditions will not fit theories, then theories 
must be made to fit conditions. The pothouse farmer can take 
a pencil and piece of paper and figure out enormous profits, 
where the practical farmer, dealing with actual conditions, often 
finds that the profits are either small or that there are no profits 
at all. 

I sometimes enjoy the melody of reasonless rhymes, and I am 
often thrilled by eloquence and entertained by elocution. I 
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read the Republic of Plato and Moore’s Utopia and sigh, because 
the facts of earth will not fit the fancy of dreamland; I sympa- 
thize- with the beautiful chivalric folly that prompted Don 
Quixote to attack the windmills; I wish that men and condi- 
tions were perfect, in order that we might throw around them 
the exquisite garments. of perfect theories and perfect laws. 
But unfortunately we must deal with conditions as we find them, 
and in the unpoetic and practical business matter of adjusting 
the tariff I find no place for impractical daydreams on the one 
hand or Quixotic folly on the other. 


Constitutional Amendment—Inecome Tax. 


SPEECH 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) 5715 sing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HAMLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for this resolution submitting to 
the several States in the Union-an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax. J 

I do it for several reasons. It is, in a way, a compliance with 
one of the planks in the Democratic platform adopted at Den- 
ver, which reads as follows: 

We favor an income tax as a part of our revenue system, and we 
urge the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically author- 
izing r to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate 
incomes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of 
the burdens of the Federal Government. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, to a degree of genuine satisfaction at 
being able to see the Republican party forced, against its will, 
to accept and adopt literally a plank in the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Notice the wording of the pending resolution: 

Article XVI. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatsoever source derived, without apportionment among 
the several States and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that this is “ wormwood and gall” to 
the leaders of your party. It is within the recollection of many 
of us here that in 1896, when from every stump in that memor- 
able campaign Mr, Bryan, in eloquently pleading for justice 
to all the people, advocated an income-tax law, your party 
denounced him as an anarchist and denounced an income tax 
as anarchistical; and yet within twelve short years you are 
forced to literally “eat your words” and offer in the Congress 
of the United States and support an amendment to the Consti- 
tution permitting the enactment of a law advocated by Mr. 
Bryan all these years and denounced by you. 

This is simply another illustration of the fact that your 
party is not one of principle, but one wholly of expediency. 

I favor this resolution because it is a step—though a short 
one—in the right direction. If ratified by three-fourths of the 
States it will, without equivocation or doubt, confer on Con- 
gress the power to enact a law which will compel the wealth 
of this country to bear its proportionate share of the burdens 
of the National Government. 

This is as it should be. Alas, too long under your system of 
taxation, Mr. Speaker, has the great burden been borne by those 
who are least able to bear it, while those who have accumu- 
lated great wealth, by reason of special legislation which gives 
to them the opportunity to take each year a portion of the 
earnings of all the masses, have escaped, largely, the payment of 
any taxes in support of the Federal Government. 

I am in favor of a tax upon incomes because I am thoroughly 
of the opinion that it would be the most equitable and just form 
of taxation that could be devised. 

All taxes are, in a way, a burden upon the people, and I be- 
lieve that the taxing power of the Government should not be 
exercised beyond that of the actual needs of the Government, 
but when this power is exercised an attempt should be made to 
lay the taxes on those most able to bear them. In other words, 
tax the people as near as may be in proportion to their ability 
to pay and the benefits received by each. . 

This Government owes to each citizen two things: 

First, protection of his person and such individual liberty as 
is commensurate with good society. 

Second, protection of his property, 


In the first of these we will concede that each individual 
Cusine gs equal benefit from the Government, but not so with the 
second. 

One individual may have millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, which the Government is bound to protect, while another 
citizen may not possess a penny's worth of property, and there- 
fore haye nothing for the Government to protect. Then the 
citizen with his thousands or millions of dollars of property, 
which the Government is bound to protect, necessarily receives 
greater benefits from the Government than the man without 
property, and ought therefore to pay more of the taxes that 
are necessary to carry on the Government. In other words, 
tax 555 according to their ability to pay and the benefits re- 
ceived. 

This can be done under a graduated income-tax law, but it 
can not be done by taxing the necessities of life as is done to- 
day. My good friend from Connecticut [Mr. HL] says he is 
opposed to an income tax, because, if we adopt that system, a 
few States would pay the bulk of that tax: If that be true, 
then a sufficient answer to him is that these States have the 
greater wealth and are, therefore, better able to pay, and have 
on account of their wealth, received greater benefits from the 
Government and ought therefore to pay more of this tax. 

There is another statement made by this same gentleman 
which I desire to notice. He says that when we levied an in- 
heritance tax, during the Spanish-American war, that his col- 
lection district, composed of the States of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, paid as much of that tax as the great States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Florida, Georgia, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Arizona, North Carolina, South Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Oregon, Washington, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, California, Nevada, Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, if this be true, then I submit that it pleads 
eloquently our position on the tariff question. This statement 
ought to condemn forever, in the minds of the great army of the 
wealth producers of the southern, western, and middle western 
sections of our country, the infamous and pernicious protective 
tariff system. It is a fact known to all that the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island are naturally so sterile that you 
can not raise a fuss on them without the use of fertilizer, and 
yet he says that a given rate of tax on inheritance, a tax on 
large estates, raises as much money in Connecticut and Rhode 
Tsland as it will raise in the 34 rich and fertile States men- 
tioned heretofore. 

This, of itself, proves that there is something radically wrong 
with your present system. This great wealth was not produced 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, but it was largely produced 
by the farmers and mechanics in the States that he mentioned 
with such thinly veiled derision. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of this is entirely apparent. Under 
this protective tariff system to which your party is so strongly 
wedded for many years there has been taken from the pockets 
of the consumers an average of about 45 per cent, and now you 
are trying to increase this amount in extra cost for all of the 
necessities of life which they have been compelled to buy, and 
this money has gone directly and unerringly into the pockets 
of the manufacturers of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the 
other States of that section of the country. While they have 
gotten this money under the form of law, I say, in morals it 
has been nothing short of robbery. 

I hail with delight the day when these fellows will be com- 
pelled to disgorge a portion of this ill-gotten wealth and be 
forced to help support the Government which all these years has 
been pouring the golden stream into their coffers. 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, I could burn these facts into the hearts 
of every farmer and laboring man in this country. If I could, 
I am sure that he would join with me in the hope that the day 
is not far distant when our taxes will be taken off of want 
and placed on wealth. For these and many other reasons, 
which I haye not now the time to give, I am in fayor of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, while I find much pleasure in voting for this 
resolution, I confess to some degree of doubt that we are any 
nearer an income tax than we were before this resolution was 
introduced. I confess that I can not but feel that it was in- 
troduced as a mere subterfuge, with no intention of having the 
States adopt it, but that it was done simply to appease, for a 
while, the clamor of the people for this just law. I can see 
where the outspoken and less commendable silent enemies of an 
income-tax law can possibly prevent the ratification of this 
amendment by at least 12 of the States, Of course, that num- 
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ber failing to ratify the amendment will defeat it. But let us 
who are friends of an income tax hope that the people of the 
different States will see to it that no man is elected to the 
legislature who will not pledge himself to vote to ratify this 
amendment and give the people a right to have enacted a law 
that will make the wealth of this country bear its proportionate 
share of the burden of the Government, 

Some one said something about economy in the management of 
the offices of our National Government. So long, Mr. Speaker, 
as your party continues to control the National Government 
it is folly to talk of economy. Economy does not enter into 
Republican equations. We are now appropriating annually 
about $1,000,000,000, and now in a few days you will bring into 
this House what is known as the “ urgent deficiency bill,” ask- 
ing us to supplement our last appropriation by passing this bill, 
which will carry nearly one-half a million of dollars more. 
Within the last ten years you have more than doubled the 
appropriations for the army and navy, now reaching the stu- 
pendous sum of about $235,000,000 each year, and yet we are at 
peace with the world. 

Last winter, in a burst of generosity, we increased the salary 
of the President from $50,000 to $75,000 annually, and you are 
now asking us to appropriate an additional sum of $25,000 per 
year to pay his traveling expenses. Did you say something 
about economy? 

This Payne-Aldrich tariff monstrosity provides for a new 
court, to be called“ the customs court,” compered of five judges 
at an annual salary of $10,000 each, and in addition thereto 
the usual retinue of court attachés at large salaries. If this 
is the way you economize, then on behalf of the people who have 
to pay the taxes I beg you not to economize. Mr. Speaker, I 
cose with this suggestion to your party: The day of judgment 
is coming, yea, it is now at hand, and the people are not only 
wise, but they are powerful. They will hold you responsible! 


Income Tax—Constitutional Amendment. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM R. SMITH, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 
On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas said: 

Mr. SPeaker: Why an income tax has not been established 
long ago as a permanent feature of our system of national taxa- 
tion can not be satisfactorily explained unless it be admitted 
that wealth, instead of the people, has been in control of the 
Government. I can conceive of no tax based upon sounder 
principle or which would operate with greater uniformity, equal- 
ity, or justice than an income tax. 

No one can contend that our system of indirect taxation, 
that of a tariff upon imports, even when levied with the view 
solely of raising revenue, is in all respects without objection- 
able features, because, in the first place, such a tax can not 
be made uniform and equal in its operation, and because it is 
fundamentally wrong in principle in that its burdens are meas- 
ured by what the citizen’s needs require him to purchase for 
consumption and not by the amount of his wealth, nor by his 
ability to pay. 

But, Mr. Speaker, however objectionable the tariff as a system 
may be when levied for the sole purpose of raising revenue, 
we may for the present leave that system out of consideration, 
for it was entirely abandoned many years ago, and in its place 
a system infinitely more objectionable has been substituted. I 
refer to the protective system, under which the question of 
revenue appears but as an incident, a system which the Re- 
publican party has built up by a wicked and gross perversion 
of the power which the Constitution confers upon the Govern- 
ment to raise revenue by the levy of import duties. And when 
I refer to the protective system of the Republican party I mean 
to include the abuses also to which that party has prostituted 
that system—the peddling out of the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to the favored few who are willing to furnish eampaign 
funds and political support for the privilege of plundering the 
millions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the proposal of an income tax is one 
phase only, although an important phase, of an issue of far- 
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reaching importance. This issue involves the question as to 
whether we shall ever have a fair and just system of taxation 
or whether we shall continue for all time the infamously cor- 
rupt and unjust system which we now endure and which will 
constantly grow worse unless speedily corrected. 

When the real contest comes upon this issue there will be 
arrayed upon one side those of us who stand for equality under 
the laws and the Constitution; those who believe in fair and 
just taxation, who deny the right of the Government to take 
from one the just fruits of his own labor and give it to another; 
who deny the right of the Government to levy and collect any 
tax except for public purposes; and who abhor the corruption 
and debauchery to which the taxing power of our Government 
has been prostituted in order that special privilege and monopoly 
may gorge and fatten upon honest industry. Upon the other 
side, with shields locked, will be allied the beneficiaries of this 
vicious policy and the dominant forces of the Republican party, 
among whom, I predict, will be many in this Congress who are 
now favoring the submission of this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, no intelligent man is going to be deceived by 
the apparently friendly attitude of the Republican organization 
toward this amendment. We know that those who control leg- 
islation here would defeat its submission if they dared. They 
are only yielding to public sentiment in so far as they deem 
it necessary to retain their power, as they have done with re- 
gard to other Democratic demands, but we all know they really 
do not intend that we shall ever have an income tax if they can 
prevent it. 

As a matter of fact, I verily believe if all here who profess 
to favor an income tax really favored it, the measure would 
be enacted into law at this session as an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill, without waiting for a constitutional amend- 
ment. The best lawyers believe, as did the President during the 
campaign, that an amendment to the Constitution is unneces- 
sary; that the Supreme Court as now constituted would over- 
rule the Pollock case and go back to the unbroken line of deci- 
sions for a hundred years holding an income tax constitu- 
tional. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent to those who are familiar 
with the proceedings here that the forces now in control of this 
body are determined upon two things, and one is that wealth 
shall be exempt from taxation, and the other that the Repub- 
lican policy of protection, with all its evils and abuses, shall be 
maintained and the people compelled to continue their tribute 
to the beneficiaries thereof, regardless of the fact that the 
carrying out of this determination will require a violation of 
a most solemn promise of the Republican party made to the 
people in the last campaign. 

But, sir, for some reason the Republican leaders in Congress 
have pursued å different course with regard to the revision of 
the tariff from that pursued by them with reference to an in- 
come tax. While they have been bold enough to openly repudi- 
ate the pledge of their party for a downward revision of the 
tariff, they have not had the courage to openly defy the senti- 
ment of the people for an income tax. They do not dare to 
oppose it directly, so they seek to defeat it by indirect 
means. 

Nothing is more certain than would have been the passage of 
an amendment to the tariff bill in both the House and the Sen- 
ate at this session levying an income tax had each House been 
permitted to vote upon such an amendment untrammeled by 
parliamentary trickery and legerdemain. In the House the task 
was easy. A special rule securing a sufficient number of tariff 
favors to effect its adoption cut off even the right to offer an 
income-tax amendment. But in the Senate, where the right of 
amendment can not be limited by special rules, it was necessary 
to pursue a different course, Not being able to prevent a vote, 
they sought the next best thing, a postponement. As the best 
means of securing a postponement, they proposed the submission 
of a constitutional amendment, and, to appease the people for 
the time being, they provided a corporation tax as a substitute 
for an income tax. Now, after marking out their programme, 
they went to work to marshal every influence possible in its 
favor. They persuaded the President to go back upon his 
scheme for an inheritance tax. They persuaded him to abandon 
his opinion that an amendment to the Constitution for an in- 
come tax was not necessary. In short, they persuaded him to 
adopt their programme lock, stock, and barrel, and to send a 
special message to Congress recommending its adoption. This 
made the rest of the way easy. The programme is now being 
carried out and will soon be completed. Is it being done by the 
friend of an income tax? No! It is being done by those who 
are opposed to the people upon this question. The author of 


this programme bluntly confesses that it is put forward to de- 
feat the income tax. 
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Mr. Speaker, I do not believe the people are deceived about 
this matter. They know that many of those who shall vote to 
submit this constitutional amendment will be found opposing 
its adoption by the States. They know that the corporation 
tax will not lessen the burdens now borne by the consumers of 
this country or place any part of it upon wealth. They know 
that, while the Government will tax the corporations, the cor- 
porations will in turn tax the people, and the taxes will all 
come out of the consumers of the country, as they do now. 

Mr. Speaker, while I would prefer to vote to levy an income 
tax now, believing as I do that we already have the right under 
the Constitution to levy it, I realize I am denied that privilege, 
and for this reason I shall do the next best thing to be done 
under the circumstances—I shall vote for the submission of 
the constitutional amendment. I shall do so with confidence 
that a sufficient number of the States will ratify it to make it 
a part of our organic law and thus clear the way for those who 
may doubt the constitutionality of an income tax or who would 
raise the question of its constitutionality for the purpose of 
defeating it. 

I believe the people have made up their minds that the wealth 
of this country, much of which has been wrung from the masses 
by unfair laws and concentrated in the hands of a favored 
few, shall pay its proportional part of the taxes. And if I 
mistake not, those who favor an income tax to be levied only 
in time of war or other great emergency are going to find that 
they have not yet reached a proper conception of the question. 
The demand for an income tax contemplates its adoption as a 
permanent feature of our taxing system, to be used in correla- 
tion with our tariff taxation, which will be restored to a revenue 
basis whenever the people shall become sufficiently aroused to 
rescue our Government from the hands of plutocracy and con- 
trol it themselves, 


A Cruel Creditor. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1157 o supply urgent de- 
ficiencies i 5 1509. ana for other 
purposes. $ 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SmirH] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] 
in their desire to regulate and systematize that part of the 
government business which relates to bonding and surety com- 
panies, but I can not quite agree with them as to the accuracy 
of all their information, nor as to the angelic attitude of the 
Government in its treatment of the bonding companies. I have 
no interest in any of these companies, except that it has been 
my duty to close up the affairs of one of them whose business 
was destroyed mainly through its efforts to keep a contract with 
the Government. I have had occasion to inquire specifically 
into the Government's relation to certain contractors as the 
result of bond giving, and have become convinced that the 
Government usually has the best of the bargain in every one 
of these transactions; in fact, the Government, being “ soul- 
less” as the proverbial corporation, is in certain instances 
about as cruel a creditor and as lax a debtor as is to be found 
the world over. There is no excuse for this save that “the 
king can do no wrong,” an axiom that ought not to hold in a 
free country, amongst a people whose rights are equally guar- 
anteed under the law. 

Let us cite an instance: A bonding company is formed and 
chartered by a State to do a business which enables it to 
accept trust estates, to receive deposits, and to establish say- 
ings funds; it is capitalized at $500,000; a contractor walks 
in and obtains a bond for $100,000, which guarantees to the Goy- 
ernment that a contract to dredge a river will be completed 
according to specifications. He pays from $500 to $1,500 for 
that bond and throws all his risk on the company. Another 
man walks in, produces certificates of character sufficient to 
induce the company to give another bond to the Government 
for $100,000, which insures the integrity of the applicant as 
a disbursing officer of the United States, 


A hundred clerks walk in and obtain similar bonds, which are 
given to the Government, pledging them not to steal and agree- 
ing to indemnify the Government if they do. Along comes a 
saloon keeper (to use the illustration of the gentleman from 
Iowa) and takes out a bond which binds the company to see 
that he does not violate the law with regard to the sale of 
liquors to minors, or on the Sabbath day. Of course the com- 
pany receives premiums for all these bonds. If the rate is 
one-half of 1 per cent, the company gets $5 on the gamble that 
the contractor or the disbursing officer or the clerk will not 
steal $1,000. The Government pays nothing, but gets the con- 
tractor first and falls back upon the bond, too. If the dice 
turns up the wrong way and the contractor defaults or the 
clerk decamps or the saloon keeper violates the law, the com- 
pany pays $1,000 for every $5 (:) it receives. Where does 
this money come from? 

The bonded liability of the company having grown to twenty 
or a hundred times the amount of the capital and surplus, it is 
evident that the company could not, upon sudden call, meet 
every one of its obligations at their face value. It has its 
eapital of $500,000 plus such premiums it has taken in over ex- 
penses, but if it fails, where else is it to go but to the deposits 
that have been innocently placed in its vaults by the business 
men of the community or the widows and orphans who have 
gone in the savings funds? 

I offered an amendment the other day to the bill presented 
by the gentleman from Minnesota which sought to prevent the 
Government of the United States becoming a party to a business 
which thus involved the money of innocent depositors, who had 
no more to do with the bonding business than the man in the 
moon.” Most of the companies, I understand, have been doing 
away with that feature, but it seemed to me no harm could 
come from putting it in the law. The companies should be com- 
pelled to do a straight surety business upon their own capital 
and surplus, and to do this perhaps a uniformity of charges 
upon properly classified lines of business would be desirable; 
but I question whether it is our business to fix these rates. 
One of the troubles the companies had resulted from the desire 
to comply with government regulations and government econ- 
omy. ‘They reduced rates until they cut each other’s throats 
and plunged recklessly into the trouble out of which, by an ap- 
parent combination, they have tried to lift themselves, 

It does not appear upon the face of it that the Government 
has much of a grievance against a company which, rightfully or 
wrongfully, morally or immorally, agrees to pay it $100,000 for 
$500 or $1,000 paid in. We break up gambling establishments, 
lottery, and policy shops all over this Union, and the chief de- 
stroyer of the Louisiana lottery, which meant that a man who 
paid in a dollar might stand to win $50,000, was the Government 
of the United States. 

In the present instance, it is asserted by the gentlemen from 
Minnesota and Iowa that the Government holds bonds of surety 
companies aggregating from five to seven billions of dollars, to 
support which in actual money there is probably not sufficient 
in all the surety companies of the world combined. If these 
startling figures presented by the gentlemen from Minnesota and 
Iowa are true, and the Government has anything like these bil- 
lions of risks in surety bonds, then one-half of all the boasted 
thirteen billions of deposits reported by the Bureau of Statistics 
as being in possession of all the banks and trust companies of 
the country could be tied up upon proceedings to foreclose 
against a handful of surety companies alone. 

It is rather a crude comparison, but some time ago I heard a 
colloquy between a man who ran a lunch counter and his 
cashier. It was all about the compensation to be paid the latter. 
When it was over the cashier said “he guessed he would quit 
the employment.” I asked him why, and he said, “The boss 
don’t want to pay me fair wages; he wants me to pay myself.” 
Under the bonding system the only thing needful for“ the boss“ 
in a case of this kind would be to keep the cashier on under a 
low rate of wage, and then pay $5 or $10 premium for a surety 
bond that would bring back to~him the amount of the cashier's 
peculations. 

Not intentionally, perhaps, but with that rigid and unmerci- 
ful consideration which characterizes the various departments 
of the Government when the intelligible, and sometimes unin- 
telligible, specifications have not been lived up to, there would 
have been but one answer in such a case—‘‘the bond.” It 
makes no difference where “the stake” comes from—widows, 
orphans, or depositors—it would have been the same. If the 
capital and surplus of the surety company had been insufficient, 
the Government would have laid its hands upon anything and 
everything in sight, no matter to whom it belonged or how it 
had been acquired, and it would have a preference. 
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I would like to have the gentlemen who propose to take up 
the Investigation of bonding companies to remember that the 
Government, when it takes bonds under the circumstances 
above narrated, is party to a condition which it ought to be the 
last to encourage. 

The Government, as a claimant, demands its “pound of 
flesh; “ it ties up the funds, whether they be in the hands of a 
bonding company or its receiver; and it indulges its own sweet 
will in determining its rights and methods of procedure. The 
Government goes on, despite the fact that men and companies 
die asking for simple justice in the matters of claims and set- 
tlements. The Government. piles up the costs against every 
claimant and allows no interest. It assumes a preference over 
every other claimant and demands interest upon its claims, 
though years elapse before it moves to judgment. It is not 
bothered by the statute of limitations; it sues at pleasure, and 
man and company pass away, despondent and distressed, be- 
cause of the failure of adjustment in the very citadel of justice. 

I approve of the efforts of the gentlemen who brought in this 
-bill with a view to regulating and systematizing the Govern- 
ment’s participation in the bonding business, but I urge in this, 
as in other matters, that fair play and just consideration be 
given to both sides, and that the Government be prevented as 
far as possible from countenancing those enterprises which 
engage in the bonding business to the prejudice of business 
morals and unsuspecting depositors. I should hope rather to see 
it encourage those safely managed and reputable concerns which 
are endeavoring to conduct the important and necessary busi- 
ness of giving bonds upon safe and scientific lines. If the Gov- 
ernment insists upon barring those companies which honestly 
strive to accommodate and hold their resources against the 
tremendous risk they take, it will soon find itself relying for a 
recovery of its losses upon “cats and dogs” that ought never 
to find their way into the Treasury vaults; either this or the 
resort to individual bonds, with attendant inconvenience and un- 
certainty. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN G. McHENRY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McHENRY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The chief issue before the American people 
during the last presidential campaign was the revision of the 
tariff. Responding to the expressed thought of the American 
people, each of our great political parties promised in its party 
platform a revision of the tariff downward. 

President Taft was elected on this promise, the people of 
the country believing that it was better to intrust this impor- 
tant work to the Republican party, then and now in power. 
The bill now pending in conference is such a gross violation 
of party pledges as to fill the astute leaders of the Republican 
party with alarm, for they know full well that if those prom- 
ises, made in good faith, are not kept, it. will result in the 
entire overthrow of the Republican party at the next con- 
gressional and presidential elections. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the tariff question is as old as the Government itself, yet 
a great majority of our people do not understand that it is a 
tax. Under the seductive appeal of protection to American 
labor, the American people have been hoodooed time and again 
without number, until it would seem that they could be no 
longer fooled. 

In this present issue there are two direct and conflicting in- 
terests to be considered. The one is the interests of the great 
trusts of the country and the other is the interests of the Amer- 
ican people, 

In all the history of our American Government the lines be- 
tween the two great parties have never been so clearly out- 
lined, defining the attitude of each, as they are upon this 
question. 

During the tariff hearings and the debates before Congress 
for the past three months every great trust and corporation 
has been represented before this Congress, But the people 
haye as yet not been heard. They expected to be heard through 
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the medium of their Representatives in Congress, but this has 
been denied them. They expected a voice in this final decision, 
but this, too, has been denied them. The question will soon be 
up plainly before us to either vote for the entire bill as a whole 
or vote against it. The fair way to take action upon this meas- 
ure would be to give us a chance to vote upon every section. 
But to do this would place the individual Members on record, 
with the result that the next congressional election would put 
a Democratic majority in this House. 

There is no need to longer disguise the fact that the present 
party managers are here in the interests of the great trusts, 
and it is equally true upon the other hand that the Democratic 
party is to-day upon this issue as it has been since the time 
of its birth, the party of the people of the United States. 

Surely in a time of peace and during a decade of unexampled 
prosperity it would seem that there should be no reason for ad- 
ditional taxes of any kind. Instead of levying additional taxes, 
we ought by the very evolution of events now be in a position 
to reduce the tax burden upon the people. Of all the forms of 
taxation, there is none so dangerous as the indirect method of 
taxation, like the tariff. The tariff tax means not only a col- 
lection of revenue to meet the operating expenses of our Gov- 
ernment, but enables the great trusts of the country to grasp 
the people within the figures of the law and take from their 
pockets hard-earned dollars as the result of their daily labor. 

The difference between the Republican attitude on the tariff 
and the Democratic attitude is this: The Republicans believe 
that high rates of protection must be maintained and where 
it is necessary increased. The difference in the cost of labor 
upon the article made has been absolutely disregarded. The 
Democratic policy is that a tariff should be levied to meet 
governmental necessities; that free raw material for manufac- 
tured products should be a basic principle of the present tariff 
law; that the American wage-earner and the American consumer 
should be protected from the robberies of the great trusts. In 
the present tariff bill there are something like 4,000 differ- 
ent items covered. It would be impossible, therefore, to take 
up and discuss the full list. I merely want to call the attention 
of the House and the country to a few important items, viz, 
lumber, ore, wool, and hides. 

Of the 547,000,000 acres of timber land still standing in this 
country, the great bulk of this timber is owned by large finan- 
cial interests. It is claimed that there is no lumber trust. 
Perhaps that may be true, but everybody wonders why it is 
that they have a method of maintaining prices, shutting down 
mills, and ignoring all the ordinary laws of trade based upon 
supply and demand. 

I have said in a former address before this House that the 
centralized moneyed interests of the country have absorbed the 
natural resources of the country. They own the timber and the 
mineral resources of the country. They are willing to leave the 
farm land to the people, because it takes too much work and 
too little profit to develop it. As our population increases and 
these natural resources diminish, the purchase and selling price 
must become greater each year, so the man or men who control 
these natural resources are in a position to fix their own prices 
to the consumer, and-certainly have passed beyond the need of 
governmental protection as an infant industry. 

I am personally interested in the lumber business and have 
a number of friends who have large financial interests in lum- 
ber. So that if the statements made by the trust people are 
true, that the removal of the present tariff is going to be a 
harm to the industry, then I am speaking against the financial 
interest of myself and my friends. Be that as it may, I am 
here to represent the people. I am here to express the views 
of 200,000 people in the Sixteenth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, and while I have the honor to represent that dis- 
trict I shall always be found upon the side of the people in 
every item of legislation which comes before us for considera- 
tion. 

Let me briefly cite one practical case which tells the story 
of the lumber trust. I know a man in my district who built a 
little house twelve years ago. The size of this house was 16 
by 28 feet. It cost him $465 when hemlock lumber was selling 
for $9 per thousand. This house was not very large, and it was 
not a palace in the eyes of the average trust magnate, but it 
was an American home. It furnished a place where this work- 
ingman was a king within his own home. He paid for it and 
was out of debt. Three years ago the little home was burned 
to the ground. He started to build another home. He made it 
2 feet larger each way—18 by 30 feet, for during this period of 
nine years the stork had left six little American citizens be- 
neath the roof of that humble home. 

The new home built, only 2 feet larger than the old, using 
the old foundation, cost $986. It contained no modern conven- 
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iences more than what the old home had. During this period 
of years between the time of constructing the first home and 
the second home, the man’s wages had been increased from 
$1.25 to $1.35 per day—an increase in wages of*8 per cent, or 
10 cents per day. During this same period the wages of the 
men who worked in the sawmill and the planing mill, which 
sawed and dressed the lumber, have had an increase of from 10 
to 15 per cent. The increase in the cost of the home was about 
100 per cent. This home must be built and paid for from the 
surplus earnings of the workingman. 

Now, when we figure the margin of profit which this man has, 
after supporting himself and wife and family of six children, 
and then estimate the number of years he has to work in order 
to make up this increased cost which has gone almost exclu- 
sively into the pockets of the timber owner, it is time for us to 
stop and consider as to which man is more in need of legisla- 
tion, the timber owner or the man who wants to build and own 
a home. 

The small number of home owners in this country and the 
yast number of people who are being herded in tenements and 
apartment houses—families occupying 1 or 2 rooms who ought 
to have 8 or 10 rooms—are appalling. 

I shall hope to have the time at some future date to address 
the House upon this subject as a separate matter, but if there 
is any one thing which constitutes the strength of this great 
Government it is that every man shall havea chance to earn and 
own his own home. This lumber tax is a direct tax upon the 
home and a tax which every man helps to bear whether he owns 
a home or rents one. It is a tax upon the farmer when he 
wants to improve his property, and for every board that goes 
on his farm in the construction of his house, barn, fences, every 
time he buys a foot of lumber he is paying a tax which goes 
not into the pockets of the Government, not into the pockets of 
the workingmen, not into the pockets of the small mill owner or 
lumber manufacturer, but directly into the pockets of the great 
financial syndicates, both individual and corporate, who own 
the timber interests of the country. 

The most persistent lobby that has ever been known in Wash- 
ington has been the lumber lobby during this past winter, and 
we are now asked to decide between the man who wants a 
cheaper home and the man who wants a greater profit. 

The husbanding of our natural resources has been a favorite 
theme for years. The country has awakened to its vital im- 
portance, and it does seem to be the very limit of human folly 
and human avariciousness for the Government to maintain the 
expensiye Forestry Bureau, spending millions upon millions of 
dollars for the protection of our forests, and yet building a tariff 
wall around the United States to prevent the importation of 
lumber from the Canadian and Mexican forests, thus husbanding 
the natural resources of our own forests both for the benefit 
of the present and future generations, 

If there is any one article in the entire schedule which should 
be on the free list, it is lumber. 

Take the question of ore for another illustration. Again we 
find the great ore bodies of this country owned almost entirely 
by the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiary con- 
cerns. What a monstrous octopus this corporation has become 
for absorbing the vitality of the people. By juggling watered 
bonds and stock it has developed the Carnegie class of multi- 
millionaires, who see to it that it has direct representatives 
here in Congress. This corporation, with an original value of 
somewhere around $300,000,000, has been inflated with a billion 
dollars of watered stock, all of which must earn dividends, and 
the American consumer must pay these dividends. This octo- 
pus, in order to maintain its grip upon the throats of the Ameri- 
can people, wants a high tax upon the importation of ores from 
foreign countries, so that the little inland manufacturer can not 
buy ores and compete with them. I have iron mills in my own 
district. They are not backed by untold millions of capital, 
and when they go into the market to buy ore or pig iron they 
must buy from their competitor, the United States steel trust. 
I want the American manufacturer to have the privilege of 
buying his raw material in any market where he can buy it the 
cheapest. Give him this opportunity, and the American work- 
ingman and American machinery will compete with any manu- 
facturer in the world, and we shall be enabled to broaden our 
market and sell our products in the markets of the world, and in 
this manner find continuous employment for American working- 
men at good wages. What the American workingman wants is 
simply a fair chance. He does not want charity. He does 
want employment at fair wages, and, if given the chance, he 
will earn the wage paid him by his producing capacity, no mat- 
ter how much greater it is than the European wage scale on the 
same line of work. 

During the last presidential campaign all through Pennsyl- 
yania were posted notices, “If Taft is elected this mill will run 


six days each week at full wages; if Bryan is elected this mill 
will run two days each week at reduced wages.” 

I wish, Mr. Speaker, that in the appropriation for the Presi- 
dent’s traveling expenses a clause might be inserted asking the 
President to go out to Pittsburg and inspect the labor conditions 
there, and see how far this partnership between the trusts and 
the Republican party is keeping faith with its anteelection 
pledges. There is no denying the fact that the word has gone 
forth from the inner courts of the financial circles that labor 
unions must be destroyed. Drunk with power, and with the 
financial power in their hands to starve the American working- 
men into submission, the financial managers of the Republican 
party would now repudiate every promise made to the people, 
and I wonder, O Lord, how long it is going to be until the Penn- 
sylvania workingmen can see through the sham of this tariff- 
protection humbug and rid the grand old State of Pennsylvania 
from its present cesspool of political corruption. 

But I must hasten on with my argument. Now we come to 
the question of wool, in which every man, woman, and child is 
interested, because the laws of nature require that we all have 
to have clothing. Under the cry of protecting the farmer who 
grows sheep, they ask for an imposition of this enormous tax 
upon the clothing of the people of the country. It has been 
clearly shown before the committee that a continuation of this 
tariff tax has not increased the supply of home-grown wool. 
There is a great woolen-factory trust, which controls the output 
of all woolen fabrics in this country. They add the price of the 
import duty to the price which they have paid the American 
farmer for his wool and add this enormous sum to the American 
consumer. 

In this connection I append herewith a letter from a promi- 
nent clothing merchant in my district, which reads as follows: 

BLOOMSBURG, PA., July 1, 5 
Hon. JOHN G. McHenry, oles 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Oppose with all your might and main the wool tariff. It 
is an injustice to every wearer of clothes. It will increase the cost of 
3 tee 1910 $120,000,000, more than double the entire wool clip of 

Thanking you for your ever readiness for right, I am, 

Yours, hastily, 
Wu. LOWENBERG. 

This intelligent merchant has told the story of the wool tax in 
a few words. As evidence that he is right in his conclusions, 
satisfied that the leaders of Congress are going to do their 
bidding, the woolen trusts, I am informed, have already sent 
out notice to the trade that there will be an advance of 30 per 
cent in all woolen goods. Who pays this $120,000,000 profit to 
the woolen trust? The people, of course. 

The United States steel trust is already preparing to declare 
an extra dividend upon its common stock, which has been 
boosted in the market during the recent months—taking for 
granted, of course, that their agents here in Congress were go- 
ing to report a favorable bill—of from about $40 to $84 per share. 

Who pays this extra toll? The American consumer; and 
while Andrew Carnegie and the trust magnates of his class are 
bubbling over with joy over increased dividends and giving 
public libraries to the people and the people bowing to the feet 
of these men as in the days of Roman slavery, while at the 
same time the state constabulary of Pennsylvania is ordered 
to load their guns and shoot to kill the workingmen on strike 
at McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Just one word on the question of American hides and then I 
am done. It is needless to advance argument on this question. 
We have no hides to export. We have to import one-third of all 
the hides used for American consumption. The leather trusts, 
following the policy of all other trusts in relation to the tariff, 
now ask the Government to maintain a heavy tax on hides so 
as to enable them to charge the same rate upon all the hides 
used. The argument that it helps the farmer is false. The 
farmer sells 90 per cent of his hides on hoof at so much per 
pound. The question of tariff on hides is of no interest to him. 
But the question of the price of shoes which he must buy for 
himself and family is a question of importance not only to the 
farmer, but to every person. ; 

We have had so many figures, hundreds of pages of figures, 
that I shall make no attempt to give them in this limited debate. 
I have merely cited a few instances as relating to the tariff tax 
on some of the various essentials of life. And I simply want 
to voice the protest of my district against increasing the present 
burden of the consumer. 

In preparing this present bill the managers in charge were 
particular to see that the schedules were reduced on a large 
number of individual items that were of no consequence, many 
of them haying a total import value of less than $500. But on 
the articles of large consumption, and which the workingman 
must buy, the general tendency is to higher values. 
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The cost of living is increasing by leaps and bounds. The 
wage scale is not keeping pace with the increased living cost. 
The present strike among the steel men of the Pittsburg district 
is not because of unionism or recognition of the union. It is a 
desperate struggle by men made desperate in their unequal 
battle to earn an honest living for their families. You may 
force this present tariff bill on the country, and by doing so 
you force a lower standard of living for the average American 
citizen. You are helping the rich to increase their hoards, but 
widening the breach into the irreparable chasm between capital 
and labor. 
~ You are creating.a condition which will eventually lead to 
the ultimate division of our citizens into two classes—the class 
of the very rich and the class of the very poor. During the 
past two years we have had one of the worst panics ever known 
in the history of this country. This has occurred after ten 
years of Republican administration and under the régime of a 
high-protection tariff. This tariff has been the means of rob- 
bing the many for the benefit of the few. It has been the means 
of massing great fortunes and made possible the centralization 
of capital, which is to-day the greatest menace to the country. 

We are about to harvest one of the biggest crops which Provi- 
dence has yet given the American farmer, and notwithstanding 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of men are out of employ- 
ment, with their buying capacity 50 per cent less than it was 
two years ago, yet the prices of grain are going to be higher 
than ever because of the increased consumption due to an in- 
erease of population the world over on the one hand, and be- 
cause of the gradual diminishing of soil fertility upon the other 
hand. Our Government, as compared to past ages, is still in 
its infancy, and no man can forecast its future; but when a 
political power can become so strongly intrenched as to permit 
conditions to arise enabling the trusts to rob the people for 
forty-seven months at a stretch, and then by putting up sign- 
boards at the various mills and creating an incipient panic can 
frighten the American workingman to continue to vote them in 
power, the future of the American workingman as a citizen is 
not the most hopeful, to say the least. There can be no more 
striking illustration of the method of robbing the people through 
this tariff tax than by reference to the tariff on sugar. 

By actual computation the records show that the average con- 
sumption of sugar for a family of 5 persons is 400 pounds per 
year. The present tariff law enables the sugar trust to charge 
the American people 2 cents per pound extra for their sugar. 
So a family of 5 persons using its quota of 400 pounds of sugar 
per year is paying the sum of $8 into the pockets of the sugar 
trust of unlawful profit. This means one week’s work for the 
average man at the average wage scale throughout the United 
States. 

This, which is true of sugar, is also true of nearly every ar- 
ticle which goes into the American home. The sugar tax alone 
means a tax of about $150,000,000 to the American people. 
Now add to this the tax of $120,000,000 on the woolen sched- 
ules. These two items alone represent $270,000,000, or about 
* $4 per capita for each man, woman, and child in America. 
Now, which would be better for the interests of the whole 
country, for the farmer, the merchant, or small manufacturer, 
the wage-earner, professional men, for this vast sum to be 
divided up among the people or for it to be poured into the 
coffers of two great trusts? There is no market in the world 
for both agricultural and manufactured products equal to the 
American market during a time of prosperity, when the people 
are working and earning money, Every dollar, therefore, taken 
from the people through an illegitimate profit lessens their buy- 
ing capacity to just that extent. The average workingman is 
poorer to-day than he was five years ago, for the reason that 
during the last eighteen months of suspended work he has been 
obliged to use up what little surplus he had saved, and the con- 
stantly increasing high prices of things which he must buy is 
removing from him the possibility of accumulating a surplus to 
provide against old age or a future rainy day. 

I hope the time will come when the American people can see 
the wrongs being perpetrated upon them through this insidious 
form of tariff robbery. The strength of our Nation, the hope 
of our Nation, and the prosperity of our Nation lie in the 
common people, and any condition which removes from them a 
fair opportunity or which gives to the special interests an un- 
fair advantage is most dangerous in the extreme; and when it 
comes to rendering a final decision, as in the case of this bill 
now under consideration, deciding between a greater profit for 
men who already have more money than they know what to 
do with and the mere comforts and necessities of life for those 
who must toil for their daily bread, let us endeavor to fulfill 
the spirit of the Constitution and bring about an equal adjust- 
ment of our tax laws, where all men may haye a square deal. 
[Applause.] 
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HO N. JOHN C. FLOYD 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


On the joint resolution (S. J. R. 40) eoruin an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas said: 

Mr. Speaker: I fayor the resolution now under considera- 
tion and shall cheerfully vote for it. The purpose of the reso- 
lution is to submit to the legislatures of the several States for 
ratification an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing the passage by Congress of a general income- 
tax law, without regard to apportionment. The principle em- 
bodied in the proposed amendment is in keeping with Demo- 
cratic ideas and Democratic policies, It is in fact in keeping 
with a specific demand of the last national Democratic plat- 
form, The declaration in the Denver platform on the subject 
is as follows: 

We favor an income tax as part of our revenue system, and we urge 
the submission of a constitutional amendment specifically authorizing 
Congress to levy and collect a tax upon individual and corporate in- 


comes, to the end that wealth may bear its proportionate share of th 
burdens of the Federal Government. b = 


No such declaration is to be found in the Chicago platform. 
Thus it will be observed that the demand for this constitutional 
amendment is found in the Democratic platform, and not in the 
Republican platform. Nevertheless, President Taft has recom- 
mended the adoption of this resolution. In so doing he would 
be entitled to the congratulations of the American people, and 
especially all those calling themselyes Democrats, were it not 
for the fact that this recommendation, together with an ac- 
companying recommendation for a corporation tax, was sub- 
mitted to Congress in a special message at the opportune mo- 
ment to defeat the Bailey-Cummins income-tax amendment pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

The credit due the President for making this wholesome rec- 
ommendation is also lessened by the fact that some of its sup- 
porters have openly announced that their purpose in supporting 
it was to defeat the passage of an income-tax law at this session 
of Congress. But I will not impugn the motives of the Presi- 
dent. I prefer to apply to him the rule of equity, and not attrib- 
ute a bad motive where I can as easily attribute a good motive 
for his action. I conclude, therefore, that the President has be- 
come conyinced of the wisdom of the Democratic position upon 
this great question and has decided to indorse it. Whatever 
may be the motives actuating those who are known to oppose 
an income tax, but who are giving their support to this proposi- 
tion, let the friends of an income-tax law rally to the support of 
the President and pass the resolution. Let Congress first do its 
duty in the premises by providing for the submission of the 
amendment. Then let us begin a campaign for its adoption in 
all the States. Let us appeal to the great patriotic body of the 
people, who constitute the voting strength in every State, to see 
to it that it is duly ratified. With the national Democracy be- 
hind it, with the only living ex-President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
committed to it, with President Taft recommending it, with a 
firm conviction in the minds of men in all parties of the justness 
and wisdom of it, I believe that popular sentiment will be so 
aroused in its favor in all the States that it will be overwhelm- 
ingly ratified. I do not deem it necessary for me to make any 
extended argument in support of the proposition. Suffice it to 
say that under the system of protection, so long fostered by the 
Republican party, customs duties, primarily intended for pur- 
poses of revenue, are so laid as to protect American industries 
as their chief object, and not mainly for purposes of revenue, as 
was intended by the original founders of the system. 

This protective policy now in vogue causes higher prices on 
all articles of consumption, whether imported or of domestic 
manufacture, and also causes a falling off in custom-house 
receipts. Sheltered from foreign competition by prohibitive 
tariffs, the American manufacturers have amassed vast for- 
tunes. Having grown rich and powerful, their holdings being 
constantly augmented by law-made profits on their goods, wares, 
and merchandise, they have combined their interests in such a 
way as to drive out small concerns and have formed great 
combinations and trusts which to-day dominate and control the 
business of the entire country. As a result of this system we 
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have a greatly rich class in this country and aristocracy of 
wealth, contributing little or nothing to the public revenues. 
Custom duties being a tax on consumption, the burden of pay- 
ing them falls heaviest upon the great body of the people con- 
stituting the poor and middle classes, while those who possess 
great fortunes, like the millionaire class in this country, escape 
federal taxation by the payment of comparatively trifling sums, 
little in excess of the amounts paid by the average man. 

I believe that wealth should bear its share in governmental 
expenses. This, wealth is not doing under our present system. 
A graduated income tax would have a tendency to equalize this 
inequality in taxes existing under our indirect system of taxa- 
tion. It would lessen the demand for revenues derived from 
import duties and bring about a condition in which we would 
be in position to lower tariff duties without producing a deficit 
in the Treasury or imperiling the national credit. The lowering 
of tariff duties would cheapen the cost of living and would 
therefore be in the interest of the great consuming masses who 
are to-day struggling for existence under the unjust and oppres- 
sive system of high protection inaugurated, fostered, and upheld 
by the Republican party. It is a system of favoritism born of 
greed and ought to be abandoned in the United States. We 
should return at once to that time-honored Democratic principle 
of a tariff for revenue only; and in order that wealth shall pay 
its share toward maintaining the public expenses, we should in- 
corporate as a part of our revenue system a just, fair, and gen- 
eral income-tax law, reaching all incomes aboye a fixed limit 
from whatever source derived. 

The principle of taxing incomes has been approved by the 
world’s greatest political economists and has been incorporated 
in the laws of most civilized countries. I believe it should be 
incorporated into our laws, and, in order to remove all doubts 
as to the constitutional validity of such a law, Congress should 
pass this resolution providing for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and the amendment should be ratified and be made a 
part of the fundamental law of the land. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 9, 1909, 


solution (S. J. R. 40) proposi an amendment to the 
Om: the xe Constitution of the ni ed States. 


Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I dissent from the views expressed by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Rosiyson] in relation to the 
nonparticipation of men of wealth in our wars. All our history 
is to the contrary. 

George Washington is said to have been the wealthiest man 
in America when called to the command of our Revolutionary 
Armies, and in every conflict since men of wealth have borne 
their share. In the late Spanish-American war many men of 
means went from New York State, including John Jacob Astor 
and Hamilton Fish, the latter of whom was killed in battle. 
James W. Wadsworth, jr., the present speaker of our assembly, 
continued the precedents of a family which has fought in each 
of our country’s wars. In the civil war Speaker Wadsworth’s 
grandfather, General Wadsworth, and all of his sons were in the 
Union Army, General Wadsworth being killed in battle. One of 
the sons, Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Speaker Wadsworth's 
father, has recently closed twenty years of valuable service in 
this House. There also went out from New York with the 
Rough Riders quite a company of well-to-do young men, and 
Troop A, of New York City, was composed almost exclusively 
of this class. 

I am not attempting more than to give a few examples from 
the many with which I was more familiar eleven years ago. 
On the other hand, many from our newly arrived immigrants 
volunteered. This was particularly so among the Jews. My 
colleague [Mr. GouLDEN], with other veterans of the civil war, 
conducted recruiting stations in New York City, and has stated 
on this floor that about half of the volunteers were foreign born. 

Neither wealth nor poverty, native nor foreign born, constitute 
an exclusive class from which come our soldiers in times of 
national need. All contribute to our common defense, as all 
yalue our institutions and hold the flag a common heritage, 


Tariff Bill—How Republican Pledges Haye Been Kept. 
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SPEECH 
HON. HENRY T. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, ` 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RAINEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The country now understands that the revision 
of the tariff promised by the Republican party is not to be a 
downward revision. The Republican national platform last 
year contained this expression on the subject: 

The Republican party declares unequivocally for the revision of the 
tarif by a special session of Congress immediately following the in- 
auguration of the next President. 

Immediately after the adoption of the platform containing 
this plank it became necessary to amend it so as to convince the 
publie that the revision would be downward. The Democratic 
leaders insisted that the pledge in the Republican platform was 
of no value so far as a downward revision was concerned and 
that it did not commit the party to that kind of a revision. 
The Republican candidate for the Presidency and the Repub- 
lican leaders throughout the country realized that unless the 
country could be made to believe that the revision would be 
downward the party would be defeated in the November elec- 
tion. The only way to amend this provision of their platform 
was to require the Republican candidate to do it in his speeches. 

HOW THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM WAS AMENDED. 


An analysis of the speeches made by President Taft during 
that campaign and immediately after the conclusion of the cam- 
paign is particularly interesting at the present time. 

On September 22, 1908, in his Cincinnati speech, Mr. Taft said: 

The D bill has served th 1 
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On September 25, 1908, at Des Moines, Iowa, Mr. Taft said: 


The party is pledged to a genuine tariff revision, and as the tem 
head of that arty and as the President of the United Sta if it be 
successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that I have to 
secure a genuine and honest revision of the tariff. 

A few days later in Milwaukee, Wis., Mr. Taft said: 


On the whole, the tariff ought to be lowered. It is my judgment: 
that a revision of the tariff in accordance with the pledge of the 
Republican party will be on the whole a revision downward. 

It was absolutely necessary to make this declaration. Repub- 
licans believed that the Republican party leaders would keep the 
platform pledge as amended by its candidate for the Presidency. 

Last December, after the election, President Taft in a speech 
to the Ohio Society said: 

Better no revision at all, better that the new bill should fail, unless 
we have an honest and thorough revision on the basis laid down and 
the principles outlined in the party's platform. 

This expression of President ‘Taft’s after his election was not 
as satisfactory as the promise he made on the same subject be- 
fore the election. In his speech to the Ohio Society he simply 
promised a revision according to the platform of his party, 
which certainly did not promise a revision downward. 

The only tariff pledge the Republican party has kept is the 
pledge contained in its platform declaring in favor of a special 
session of Congress to be called immediately after the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Taft for the purpose of revising the tariff. The re- 
vision from its inception has been upward. 


TARIFF RATES THE HIGHEST EVER KNOWN. 


Under the Dingley law the average rate of duties imposed 
amounted to 44.16 per cent, the highest tariff ever imposed by 
any commercial nation in the history of the world. 

When the Payne bill left the House the average duties 
amounted to 45.72 per cent ad valorem, an increase over the 
Dingley bill of 1.56 per cent ad valorem. Inasmuch as the 
Republican Members of the lower House of the Congress 
failed to keep the platform pledge of the Republican party 
as revised by Mr. Taft, it was hoped that the bill would be 
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amended in the Senate so that the revision would be a down- 
ward revision. The Senate, however, still further increased 
the rates, The bill then went into conference, the conferees 
have now presented to the House and to the Senate their re- 
port, and it is expected that the bill they have presented will 
be passed by both House and Senate, and the President has 
already indicated his willingness to sign it. But the Payne 
bill as revised by the Senate and arranged by the conferees 
provides for a still further increase, and the increase now over 
the Dingley law amounts to 1.71 per cent ad valorem. But the 
remarkable and interesting feature about the bill, considered 
in connection with the Republican platform, as revised by the 
President, is that these rates, even with this large increase, 
do not continue in force longer than the 31st day of March, 
1910. At that time by operation of the act itself, without any 
affirmative action on the part of the Executive, all the rates 
of duty prescribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the 
dutiable list of the bill are increaSed 25 per cent ad valorem. 
THE EFFECT OF THE MAXIMUM PROVISION. 


The situation briefly analyzed then is as follows: The Dingley 
law provides for a tariff of 44.16 per cent ad valorem. The 
Payne-Aldrich bill provides for a duty of 45.87 per cent ad 
valorem until the 31st day of March, 1910. At that time the 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich bill become automatically 70.87 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Ihe maximum provision of the bill as added by the conferees 
provides that after the average tariffs have become 70.87 per 
cent whenever “the President shall be satisfied in view of the 
character of the concessions granted” by the tariff rates as 
they will exist from the passage of this bill until the 31st day 
of March, 1910, that “the government of any foreign country 
imposes no terms nor restrictions” in the way of tariff rates, 
trade regulations, and so forth, upon any of our importations 
into that country “which unduly discriminate against the 
United States,” and that such foreign country pays no export 
bounty, or imposes no export duty or prohibition upon the 
exportation of any article into the United States “ which unduly 
discriminates against the United States,” and that such foreign 
country accords to the products of the United States treatment 
which is “reciprocal and equivalent, thereupon and thereafter, 
upon proclamation to this effect by the President of the United 
States,” all articles imported into the United States from such 
foreign country shall be admitted upon the terms of the tariffs 
to be in force from the passage of this bill until the 31st day of 
March next. This clause, however, gives the President the 
right to exclude from its effect any province of any foreign 
country. In other words, if the President issues a proclama- 
tion reducing the rates after the 31st day of next March 25 per 
cent, he can in his proclamation make the reduction apply to 
any country and to all its provinces and possessions, or he may 
provide that any certain province or provinces shall not be 
entitled to a 25 per cent reduction. In order to secure informa- 
tion to enable the President to issue this proclamation as to the 
countries in favor of which it ought to be issued, the President 
is “authorized to employ such persons as may be required.” I 
insist that this provision calls upon the President to discharge a 
legislative duty. 

The President is authorized to employ as many persons as 
may be required for the purpose of securing the information 
which is to be used by the President in determining “ whether 
after the 3ist day of March, 1910, the average tariff imposed 
against any one country or against all countries or against 
several countries shall be 45.87 per cent ad valorem or 70.87 
per cent ad valorem.” 

AN INTERESTING LEGAL QUESTION. 

This opens up an interesting legal question, which will in all 
probability be tested in the courts soon after the 31st day of 
March next. Some one or more of the protected interests will 
insist that the President has no right to reduce the tariff after 
that date 25 per cent. Assuming that the President has the 
right to make the reduction contemplated in this clause, then 
the amount of the tariffs in force after the 31st day of next 
March will depend upon the mental attitude of the President 
of the United States toward any country. Nearly all the com- 
mercial nations of the world levy export duties except Euro- 
pean countries. A few European countries, however, do levy 
export duties, but they confine the duties to a small number 
of articles, such as rags, scrap iron, and so forth. Export 
duties are levied principally by the governments of tropical and 
semitropical countries on such staples as rubber, cocoa, coffee, 
spices, and ivory. Mexico levies an export duty on lumber, 
hides, and skins. All British possessions in America levy ex- 
port duties, including some of the Canadian Provinces, which 
levy export duties on timber and other articles. Of course 
the duties on imports are almost universally levied. 


The President is required, after collecting information on the 
subject, to “arrive at a mental conclusion ” as to what countries 
and provinces are entitled to have the rates in force after the 
81st day of March next reduced by proclamation, and if he 
arrives at the conclusion that any country or province, either in 
its export duties or in its duties upon imports, “ unduly dis- 
criminates against” the United States, taking into consideration 
the duties imposed by the United States, which are to be in 
force from now until the 31st day of March, the “ proclamation 
to be issued by the President shall not include that particular 
country.” If this is not conferring upon the President of the 
United States legislative duties, I can not understand what-can - 
be called “legislative duties.” 

THIS SUBJECT DISCUSSED BY THE SUPREME COURT. 


This subject has been discussed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Field v. Clark (143 U. S., 649). 
The question, however, arises only collaterally. This case in- 
volved the validity of the tariff act of June 10, 1890 (the 
McKinley law). The McKinley Act contained a provision to 
this effect: 

Whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that the 
government of 15 country producing and exporti su, „ molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of su articles, im- 
poses duties or other exactions upon the cultural or other products 
of the United States, which, in view of the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, “he may 
deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable "— 


Then the President had the right to suspend by proclamation 
the provisions of the act relating to the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides “ for such time as he shall 
deem just.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States held in this case that 
they were not required to pass upon whether this particular 
section of the McKinley Act conferred legislative and treaty- 
making powers upon the President or not. In this connection, 
Mr. Justice Harlan, who delivered the opinion of the court, said: 

The court is of the opinion that the third section of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, is not liable to the objection that it transfers legislative 
and treaty-making power to the President. Even if it were, it would 
not by any means follow that other parts of the act, those which 
directly imposed duties upon articles imported. would be inoperative. 
But we need not in this connection enter upon the consideration of that 


question. 
THE DISSENTING OPINION, 


There was an opinion concurring in the judgment of the court, 
but dissenting from the opinion in this particular, by Mr. Jus- 
tice Lamar, with whom concurred Mr. Chief Justice Fuller. 
The dissenting opinion is printed on page 697, volume 143, 
United States. The dissenting opinion had reference only to 
what was said by Mr. Justice Harlan with reference to the third 
clause of the McKinley law. I read from the dissenting opinion : 

We think that this particular provision is repugnant to the first sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution of the United States. 
which provides that “all legislative poros herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” That no part of this legisla- 
tive wer can be delegated by Congress to any other department of 
the vernment, executive or judicial, is an axiom in constitutional 
law and is universally recognized as a principle essential to the integ- 
rity and maintenance of the system of government ordained by the 
Constitution. s 

. . * * s > 

We do not think that legislation of this character is sustained by 
any decision of this court or by pi in congressional legislation 
numerous pogost to be properly considered as the practice of the 

ment. 
* * * * * + + 


The section of the McKinley law to which I have referred is 
further discussed in the dissenting opinion as follows: 

The section in question “ deputes to the President the power to sus- 
pend another section in the same act whenever ‘he may deem’ the 
action of any foreign nation producing and exporting the articles 
n in that section to be ‘reciprocally unequal and unreasonable ;' 
and it further deputes to him the power to continue that suspension 
and to impose revenue duties on the articles named ‘ for such time as he 
may deem just.’ This certainly extends to the Executive the exercise 
of those discretionary powers which the Constitution has vested in the 
law making department. It unqnestionably vests in the President the 
power to regulate our commerce with all foreign nations which produce 
sugar, coffee, tea, molasses, hides, or any of such articles; and to im- 
27 75 revenue duties upon them for a length of time limited solely by 

discretion, whenever he deems the revenue system or policy of any 
nation in which those articles are produced reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable, in its operation upon the products of this country. 
THE SAFER METHOD. 

It appears to me that it would have been wiser on the part of 
the Republican conferees—the Democratie conferees have not 
been permitted to have anything to do with this matter—to have 
provided that after the 31st day of March the President should 
by proclamation raise the duties 25 per cent whenever in his 
judgment any country or province was unduly discriminating 
against the United States. Such a provision, in my judgment, 
would also haye been unconstitutional, but a finding by the Su- 
preme Court that it was unconstitutional would not hare the 
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effect that a similar finding will have as to the provision I am 
discussing. In other words, if the authority to raise dt‘ies is 
vested in the President, and is unconstitutional, the duties could 
not be raised, and in that event the duties after the 31st day of 
next March would continue to be only 1.71 per cent ad valorem 
higher than the duties provided for by the Dingley law. The act, 
however, puts into effect automatically on the 31st day of next 
March an increase in all the schedules, except the free list, 
over the duties provided for in the Payne-Aldrich bill, of 25 per 
cent ad valorem, and it requires an afirmative act of the Presi- 
dent, @ proclamation by him, to lower them, after that time, 25 
per cent as to any one or all of the commercial nations and prov- 
inces in the world. If this is conferring upon the President legis- 
lative powers and discretion, or treaty-making powers, it is uncon- 
stitutional, and he can not by proclamation reduce the rates after 
the 31st day of next March, so that the rates shall be the same as 
the rates which will prevail from the passage of this bill until 
the 31st day of next March. 

I have called attention to the only expressions of the Supreme 
Court upon this question. In my judgment the legal profession 
of the country will say that the question is a serious one, in view 
of the expressions of Justice Lamar and Chief Justice Fuller in 
the case to which I have called attention. There is no doubt now 
as to the character of this revision. The revision amounts to an 
increase of 1.71 per cent until March 31, 1910, and after that time 
the increase over the Dingley law is 26.71 per cent, subject to the 
right of the President to reduce it 25 per cent, if he secs fit to 
do so, and if he can do so under the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Hay, Eggs, and Factories. 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


‘Monday, July 12, 1909, 


On the bill (H. R. 1438) to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. Speaker: Some of my constituents, who are consumers 
of farm products, have been complaining of the duties which 
protect the farmer and enable him to obtain a profit upon 
his toil. The following communication, which is fairly ex- 
planatory, is one of twenty-five that haye come to me in the 
course of two days: 

Dear Sin: The heaviest burdens placed upon me as owner and oper- 
ator of horses is their maintenance, the principal food being oats and 
hay. As a resident of the State and district you represent, I therefore 
ask you to use your yote and prestige in having the duty removed from 
oats and hay. 

As every farmer knows, there is a duty to protect both hay 
and oats. The men who complain of this duty are the residents 
of the congested centers of population; they are the consumers 
of the farmer’s product; they are the men who buy not only 
the hay and the oats that come from the farm, but the beef, and 
the mutton, and the wool, the flour, the eggs, and the potatoes, 
and the yarious other products of the orchard and the field. 
These men are of the vast urban population, whose income is 
derived from manufactories, warehouses, and other adjuncts 
of commercial and industrial activity separate and distinct 
from the farm. They feel that they have been paying good 
prices for everything that has come out of the farm. They 
haye felt the pressure of the prices of various agricultural 
preducts. They come from sections of the country which firmly 
believe in a protective-tariff system. Why do they ask to have 
the duties removed from products of the farm? Perhaps it is 
fair from the urban view point to answer “ because the farmer 
is highly protected and is enabled by excessive rates of duty to 
charge exorbitant prices for the necessaries of life, over which 
he has absolute control.” Such an answer has a familiar sound 
as applied to manufactured products. It proves that a rule 
works two ways. 

I do not propose to discuss this question further. It is too 
late to have any serious effect upon the conference committee, 
but since there are frequent rumblings from the great agricul- 
tural districts with regard to the prices farmers are presumed 
to pay for supplies they take from the mills, I haye deemed it 
worth while to thus briefly present the other side of the ques- 


tion. It may not please the agitator, who delights in attempts 
to separate the farm from the factory, but it tends to show that 
the prosperity of the farmer which now reigns as it neyer has 
before, would be seriously endangered if that same measure of 
protection which the farmer demands for his product is not 
accorded to the consumer. 

Recently in a short speech upon this floor I favored protec- 
tion because, if scientifically applied, it is the best and least 
burdensome revenue producer we have, and when properly en- 
forced by an honest and impartial administration, would aid 
and encourage every line of industry, whether agricultural or 
manufacturing, without resorting to those direct measures of 
taxation which have been discussed during the pendency of this 
bill, and which in the last analysis mean that the responsible 
and thrifty citizen, because he is doing a legitimate business 
and can be found, shall bear the heaviest burden, while the 
shirk and the schemer and the demagogue shall go scot- 
free. 

Let the farmer have a reasonable protection on his hay, his 
oats, his grain, his potatoes, and his eggs, but give that same 
consideration to his best customer of the store and the mill. We 
are interdependent in this country, and the closing up of the mills 
could only result in a loss of purchasing power in the market of 
the farmer. We must give and take and work together under 
the protective system, and there are assurances that we shall 
do so when this tariff bill becomes a law. 


Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I only ask a moment to explain my position on 
the pending conference report. 

I shall vote for it as a Republican measure, not that the bill 
agreed upon is an ideal one; not because its provisions are en- 
tirely satisfactory to my constituents, but rather on the theory 
of always accepting the best attainable good in this world. It 
contains a number of important provisions which I should like 
to see modified or changed, and some which I would not support 
if given the opportunity to vote on them separately, but under the 
present rules of the House, devised, seemingly, for the suppres- 
sion of individual judgment except in a few, this is now impos- 
sible, and had been impossible to the average Member ever since 
the bill was reported to the House from the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The alternative is presented to us of accepting all or going on 
record as rejecting all. To defeat the measure now would be a 
confession of Republican weakness, an admission that the Re- 
publican party is no longer capable of framing a tariff law 
with adequate protection to American industries and labor, and 
yet one which in its operation would be fair and just to the 
whole people. It would be unfair to the administration of Presi- 
dent Taft, unfair to our present House leaders—successors to 
the Dingleys, the McKinleys, and the Morrills, of past pro- 
tective-tariff legislation—to abandon them now and refuse to 
indorse the results of their months of hard labor. Our leaders 
have certainly been diligent and faithful, especially the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, who has stated on the 
floor that he has listened to or read every tariff speech delivered, 
or printed in the Recorp, a prodigious task, the like of which 
seldom falls to the lot of man. The mystery is how one head 
could contain it all. It would be unprofitable to particularize 
as to the objectionable features of the bill. It is a compromise 
of ideas, and in the very nature of things had to be. It will not 
excuse us to say we have the Dingley bill, a very satisfactory 
measure, from my standpoint, to fall back upon in case of fail- 
ure, Both parties were pledged in their platforms to revision, 
and one or the other must act. I am unwilling to trust the 
Democratic party in any way with the business interests of the 
country. Experience has shown its folly and its danger. The 
results of the Wilson-Gorman Act are too recent to be forgotten. 
The free-trade tendencies of the Democratic party are alarming 
to conservatives. Here and there during the consideration of 
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this measure, a Democratic Member, from selfish 
motives, has manifested a disposition to break away from the 
old “ tariff for revenue only“ heresy of his party, but the excep- 
tion only proves the rule. The leopard does not change its spots, 
although some of them may grow hoary and dim with age, and 
this is equally true of the Democratic party, especially in the 
consideration of the tariff question. It is irreconcilably wrong. 
Even General Hancock, who, when a eandidate for the Presi- 
dency, sought to treat the tariff as a local question, found out 
his mistake when it was too late to save his cause from utter 
collapse, too late to save himself from being laughed out of the 
canvass. The line of cleavage between the two great political 
parties on the question of protection to American industries and 
American labor is clear and well defined. It can not be dis- 
guised or mistaken. Even, therefore, if some of the schedules in 
this bill are tee low or too high, even though some things are 
improperly placed on the free list, yet it is better, in my judg- 
ment, for Republicans to pass this measure now and trust to the 
future correction of errors than to continue for a day the pres- 
ent uncertainty in business or let the question go over to a 
future, possibly Democratic, Congress. 

Business waits upon the passage of this law, and the Amer- 
ican people, like England at expects every man to do 
his duty. The public will hold the Republican membership of 
this House responsible for delay. It matters little what the 
Democratic Members may do; they can afford to play for chaos 
and confusion, but Republicans must look solely to the good of 
the country; they are expected to do this, and must govern 
themselves accordingly. I have no hesitancy, therefore, in 
pledging my support to the bill. It is infinitely better than any- 
thing we can hope for-from the Democratic party. Imperfect 
it may be, but its main features all point in the right direction. 

In saying this I may not be entirely unselfish. My own dis- 
trict has undoubtedly fared better than some others. In one 
respect it is exceptionally fortunate. The bill as it comes back 
from the Senate and the conference committee is vastly better 
than when it left the House. The effectiveness of the wool 
tariff, vital to the one great agricultural industry of my dis- 
trict, has been saved, as I believe, by the Senate amendments 
which restore the Dingley rates entire, under which rates the 
industry revived after its practical destruction by the Wilson- 
bee Act, and has since enjoyed a prosperous and steady 
growth. 

As said in debate on this floor, the existing tariff rates are 
believed to be as essential to the continued prosperity of sheep 
husbandry as are the ordinary life currents to the healthy con- 
dition of the human body. 

In other respects I believe the pending measure will prove 
more effective for good than is now believed possible by some of 
the best thinkers of the House. I do not minimize the opposi- 
tion to this bill. It may, as some good Republicans believe, be 
an entering wedge, a blow, to the final destruction of the pro- 
tective policy; or it may, as others equally conscientious be- 
lieve, be in the interests of trusts and combinations; but let us 
hope that, like the McKinley and the Dingley acts, it will grow 
in favor with reviving industrial conditions. Prosperity is 
coming, if we may judge from the signs of the times, and if so, 
all objections will soon be drowned in the rush and roar of 
active business life. Depression and gloom will give way to 
cheer and hope, and American capital and labor, harmonized by 
satisfactory rewards and mutual interests, will, hand in hand, 
enter upon a long period of unparalleled prosperity. 

I need not mention the corporation-tax feature added to the 
bill by the Senate. It is distinctively an administration meas- 
ure. It has the emphatic indorsement of President Taft, a 
very able jurist, aided by a eorps of legal advisers called into 
consultation as to its constitutionality. They have O. K.’ed it. 
Good lawyers, admittedly able jurists, may doubt its conformity 
to constitutional requirements, but it is only fair for us, es- 
pecially those not charged with responsibility as members of 
the committee, to abide the judgment of the President on this 
point. 

Personally, I would have preferred, because of manifest dis- 
crimination among business interests entitled to equal consid- 
eration, if the Government found it necessary to raise revenue 
for its support otherwise than by tariff duties, to have enacted 
either an inheritance-tax law, such as was adopted by the 
House, or a straight income-tax law, whieh I believe could have 
with care been co drawn. They are each of a 
nondiscriminating nature. They are ideally American in this 
respect at least. But all tay measures involve more or less of 
injustice and discrimination among taxpayers, and possibly 
this one may not prove more unjust than others of like char- 
acter. At least, as an administration measure, it is entitled to a 
fair trial. It is entitled to Republican support. 


The Tariff Bill. 


; SPEECH 
HON. EDMOND H. MADISON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 
bill (H. R. 14 tı 
ore eee and encourage the industie et tho 
mited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MADISON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The President, in the exercise of the authority 
granted him by the Constitution to suggest to the Congress the 
passage of legislation which, in his judgment, would contribute 
to the general welfare, has by a message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives recommended the levying of a tax 
upon all corporations, joint-stock companies or associations and 
insurance companies engaged in the transaction of business for 
profit and having stock represented by shares. The tax sug- 
gested is somewhat peculiar in its nature, and while there are 
precedents that in principle support it, yet none of identically 
the same character has ever been levied by the Congress. 

Many objections have been raised to its levy. Those upon 
whom the burden will fall have been the loudest in their prot- 
estations. The taxgatherer has never been a popular official, 
and while all men of intelligence realize the necessity of taxa- 
tion, in order that the processes of government may go on, yet 
all feel that the payment of a tax is a burden, and no political 
scientist or economist has ever been able to devise one that is 
regarded with pleasure by those upon whose shoulders its bur- 
dens fall. Neither has anyone been able to devise a tax that 
did not fall heavier upon some than others, Absolute equality 
in taxation is a myth. It can never be attained with exactness, 
All that can be hoped for is a tax that will have the minimum 
of inequality. The principal objections that are raised against 
the tax suggested by the President, and which has become to be 
popularly known as the “ corporation tax,” are, first, that it is 
unconstitutional; second, that it is being used for the purpose 
of defeating another and a more equitable tax; third, that it is 
unequal and discriminatory. 

We may first direct our attention to the question, Is the tax 
constitutional? It is claimed by its advocates that it is an 
excise tax. 

One of the principal reasons for the formation of the present 
Government and the adoption of the Constitution was the in- 
ability of the Government under the Articles of Confederation 
to obtain the necessary means by taxation with which to sup- 

rt it. 

P The Congress had the right under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to apportion taxes among the several States for the support 
of the General Government, but it was denied the necessary 
means of enforcement of the payment of the taxes levied and 
apportioned. ‘The fathers who drafted the Constitution, filled 
with the desire to establish a government that would be durable, 
and realizing that to attain that end it must of necessity have 
the means to enforce the payment of taxes to support it, gave to 
the General Geyernment almost unlimited powers in the levying 
of taxes. Every form of taxation was granted the new govern- 
ment, except the right to levy a duty upon exports, and but two 
limitations were placed upon the manner of the levying of taxes. 
It was provided that capitation and direct taxes shall be levied 
by the rule of apportionment; that is, that direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to their popula- 
tion, and that duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The different taxes mentioned by the Constitution are direct 
taxes, capitation taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. The gen- 
eral term “taxes” is employed in the following sentence: 

The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises. 

And at different times there has been a discussion as to 
whether or not other taxes might not be levied than those spe- 
cifically named, but up to the present no one has been able to 
conceive a form of taxation that would not be covered by the 
particular kinds of taxes mentioned in the Constitution. 

The meaning of the term “direct taxes“ has been a subject 
of controversy from the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, and it has not as yet and perhaps never will receive a 
clear and exact definition that will meet with the approval of 
all the political scientists, economists, and the statesmen and 
judicial officers of the country. 
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The meaning of the term was not discussed, or if discussed, 
the discussion was not reported in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, It is stated that Rufus King arose in his place in the*con- 
vention at the time that the section of the Constitution providing 
for the levying of taxes by the General Government was under 
consideration and inquired, “ What is direct taxation?“ but no 
one responded to his inquiry, and with the exception of this 
incident no record has been handed down to us of any discussion 
by the members of the convention of the meaning of the term. 

After the new Government went into effect and began to ex- 
ercise its function of levying taxes, a tax was by the First Con- 
gress levied upon carriages kept by the owner for use. The 
payment of this tax was resisted by one Hylton, a citizen of 
Virginia, who was the owner of about 125 carriages, evidently 
the proprietor of a line of stagecoaches. As the result of an 
attempt to collect the tax from him a suit was instituted in the 
circuit court of the district of Virginia, which later was taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the case was 
heard and reported under the title of Hylton v. United States 
(8 Dallas, 171), and it was decided by the court that the 
tax on carriages is an excise tax and not a direct tax, and that 
it should be levied according to the rule of uniformity and not 
by apportionment. It was broadly intimated, if not directly de- 
cided, in that case that direct taxes include only capitation 
taxes and taxes on land and its improvements, and the great 
law writers of the country from that time up to the decision of 
the case of Pollock v. The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
in 1895, accepted the statements of the judges in the Hylton 
case as the law, and in their text-books announced that direct 
taxes were confined to capitation taxes and taxes on land and 
its improvements, 

In a number of decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
subsequent to the Hylton case it was announced, if not always 
in positive terms, yet by necessary inference, that the rule laid 
down in the Hylton case was the correct one, and that direct 
taxes were to be confined to those objects and things mentioned 
in that decision. In the case of Pollock v. The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company (158 U. S., 601) it was for the first time 
annourced that all taxes levied upon property because of the 
ownership thereof were direct taxes, whether the object taxed 
was real or personal property, and whether the tax was levied 
directly upon the property by name or in such a manner that it 
was the legal equivalent of a levy upon the property. 

The subject under consideration in that case was the income 
tax of the Gorman-Wilson bill of 1894, and the Supreme Court 
in the decision made it clear that, in the judgment of the major- 
ity of the court, the income tax was unconstitutional because it 
was a direct tax and not levied according to the rule of appor- 
tionment, it being held that the tax upon the income that arose 
from real property and invested personal property fell as a 
necessary result upon the property itself and was equivalent to 
an actual levy upon the property; hence, as the law stands in 
this country at the present time, every tax that is laid upon 
property because of the ownership of it, whether it can be 
shifted or not to the shoulders of others, is a direct tax and 
must be apportioned among the several States according to 
population. In the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41) 
it was distinctly held that whether or not a tax could be 
shifted was not the true test to determine whether the tax was 
direct or indirect. 

If the tax suggested by the President is therefore a tax upon 


property because ef the ownership thereof, it falls within the. 


condemnation of the rule announced by the Supreme Court, 
and as it is not proposed to levy it according to the rule of ap- 
portionment, it will be unconstitutional. 

An analysis of the proposed law discloses that it is not levied 
upon the property of the corporations, associations, and com- 
panies that are required to pay it, byt is, instead, levied upon 
the business carried on by them for profit. Taxes upon busi- 
ness have always been held by the United States Supreme Court 
to be excise taxes. The term “excise” is a broad and com- 
prehensive one. Perhaps the best general definition of an ex- 
cise tax is the following one, given by Judge Cooley: 

An excise is an inland impost levied upon articles of manufacture or 
sale and also upon licenses to pursue certain trades or to deal in cer- 
tain commodities. 

The instances in which taxes levied by Congress have been 
held to be excise taxes by the Supreme Court are several and 
varied. I call attention to the following cases: 

A tax on carriages, Hylton v. United States (3 Dall., 171); 
on the business of insurance companies, Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany v. Soule (7 Wall, 446); on the use of circulating notes 
by state banks, Veazle Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall, 533); upon 
the devolution of an estate, Schley v. Rew (23 Wall, 331) ; 
upon inheritances and deyolution of estates, Knowlton v. 


Moore (178 U. S., 41); on the business or railroad, canal, and 
turnpike companies, Railroad +. Collector (100 U. S., 595); 
upon the privilege, opportunity, or facility of boards of trade 
or exchange for the transaction of certain business, Nicol v. 
Ames (173 U. S., 509); upon the business of corporations en- 
gaged in refining sugar or petroleum, Spreckels Sugar Refining 
Company v. McLain (192 U. S., 397). ‘ 

It may be contended by the advocates of this tax that it may 
be upheld as constitutional upon two theories: First, that it is 
a tax on business; second, that it is a tax upon the privilege, 
opportunity, or facility of doing business as a corporation. I 
am not ready to announce that I am willing at this time to 
adopt the second theory. It may be a question as to whether the 
privilege, opportunity, and facility afforded by the corporate form 
are proper subjects or objects of taxation. That there is rea- 
son to support this theory is apparent at a glance; and when 
it is announced by such an able lawyer as the junior Senator 
from New York that the tax may be maintained upon that 
theory, it is certainly one not to be lightly disregarded; but that 
it will be upheld as a tax upon the business of those who em- 
ploy the corporate form for the transaction of business, there 
can be no question. Three cases—Pacific Insurance Company 
v. Soule (7 Wall, 446), Railroad v. Collector (100 U. S., 
595), and Spreckels Sugar Refining Company v. McLain (192 
U. S., 397)—furnish ample and conclusive authority for up- 
holding the constitutionality of the tax. In the Pacific Insur- 
ance Company's case a tax was levied by the Congress upon 
the business of companies engaged in the insurance business. 
It was not applied to the income, but was made applicable to 
the business. It was the fact that the company was engaged 
in the transaction of the business of insurance that made it 
liable to the tax. 

The amount of the tax was in part determined by the amount 
of the income of the company, but the case, properly construed 
in the light of subsequent decisions distinguishing it from other 
cases, is clearly an instance where the court holds a tax upon 
business to be an excise tax. In the case of The Railroad v. 
Collector (100 United States) a tax was levied on the business of 
railroad, canal, turnpike companies, and so forth. A somewhat 
similar method was employed to measure the tax as in the case of 
insurance companies, to which reference has just been made, and 
the court held that the tax was an excise tax on the business of 
such companies, to be paid by them out of their earnings, in- 


comes, and profits. 


In the case of Spreckels Refining Company v. McLain (192 
United States, 397) the court held that a tax levied on the 
gross receipts from all sources over $250,000 of corporations en- 
gaged in the business of refining sugar or petroleum was an ex- 
cise tax; that it was not a tax levied upon property, but upon 
business, and that it was not required to be apportioned among 
the States. One notable feature of that case is the fact that it 
was made clearly apparent that a part of the receipts of the 
business of the refining company contesting payment arose di- 
rectly’ from the income from certain real property—wharves 
from which a revenue from wharfage charges was derived. 
The court held that as the wharves are used in the business 
of refining sugar the receipts from them were taxable, and 
the court expressly distinguished that case from the Pol- 
lock case, and quoted from it to show that there was a legal 
distinction between a tax on business measured by the receipts 
from all sources and a tax on income from all sources. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the Pollock case was made: 

We have considered the act ag in respect to the tax on income de- 
rived from real estate and from invested personal property, and have 
not commented on so much of it as bears on gains or profits from busi- 
ness, privileges or employments, In view of the instances in which taxa- 
tion on business, privileges, and employments has assumed the guise of 
an excise tax and been sustained as such. 

It is therefore clearly apparent that the Supreme Court has 
maintained a consistent rule of construction with regard to 
taxes levied upon business; that it has always held that such a 
tax is an excise tax and need not be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to population; and if the corporation tax 
is in effect a tax on business it is clearly constitutional. 

The section of the bill providing for the levying of the tax, 
following the Spreckels case, declares in specific terms that it 
is a tax levied upon the business of these corporations and 
companies subject to the tax. The legislative will and intention 
is not left open to interpretation, but instead it is expressly de- 
clared by plain terms upon the face of the proposed statute. It 
is provided that: 


Every corporation, joint-stock company or association organizzd for 
trade and having a capital stock represented by shares, and every 
insurance compan. * shall pay an annual and special excise 
tax with respect to the carrying on or doing business by such cor- 
porations, joint-stock companies or associations, or insurance com- 
panies equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire net income over and 
above $5,000 received by it from all sources during the year. 
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It is understood by all that the courts would not be com- 
pelled to accept this legislative declaration as conclusive, but 
that they would inquire as to the legal effect of the entire en- 
actment, and that after consideration of it, if it were apparent 
that the tax was not in legal effect a tax upon business, then 
they would certainly declare the legal effect as controlling over 
the express legislative declaration. 

-It has been urged that the tax is not a tax upon business, but 
is instead upon the privilege of being a corporation or upon the 
privileges granted by the State to enjoy the corporate capacity, 
and some have urged that in legal effect it is an income tax, 
and just as clearly under the condemnation of Pollock v. The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company as was the original income 
tax of 1894. A careful reading of that celebrated case and 
the others, decided both previous and subsequent to its decision 
upon the subject of direct and indirect taxes, will disclose the 
fact that in a legal sense there is a wide distinction between the 
two cases. 

The Congress has the right to make classifications for the 


purpose of taxation and to place in classes persons, objects, 


rights, and privileges upon which it is desired to lay a burden 
of taxation, and such classifications, when not made arbitrarily, 
but having reason for their existence, are always upheld by the 
courts. In the corporation tax the Congress is simply exercis- 
ing its right of classification in placing all corporations in a 
class for the purpose of taxation and levying a tax upon the 
business carried on by them. It is no legal objection to the 
classification that persons and partnerships engaged in the 
transaction of the same business are not taxed. There is no 
provision in the Constitution of the United States to the effect 
that all taxes, imposts, duties, and excises shall be equal. Ina 
yery large number of the state constitutions there is a provision 
that all taxes shall be equal and uniform throughout the State, 
and while the limitation of uniformity is contained in the 
Federal Constitution, the provision of equality is lacking. In 
the case of Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41), Justice White, 
in a very learned opinion, discusses the question of uniformity 
in taxation, and decides that the uniformity required is only 
geographical. That uniformity means that all persons in the 
same class shall be taxed alike in all portions of the United 
States. In the case of Nicol v. Ames (173 U. S., 509), the 
court held that the tax upon the privilege, facility, and oppor- 
tunity to transact business upon exchanges or boards of trade 
was not unconstitutional because of the fact that other people 
who performed the same transactions at other places were not 
subject to the tax. 

The Congress had, for the purpose of taxation, classified those 
who did business on boards of trade and exchanges by them- 
selves, and had ieyied a tax upon them as to certain transac- 
tions performed by them upon such boards of trade and ex- 
changes, and the classification being a proper one, not being 
arbitrary or lacking a reasonable ground for its existence, the 
tax was not unconstitutional because it did not include others 
who carried on exactly the same transactions in other places. 
In the case of the corporation tax these precedents have been 
followed by those who have drafted the proposed statute. The 
Congress is but exercising its power to place in one class, for 
the purpose of taxation, those who employ the corporate form 
for the transaction of business. Such a classification is one 
that is naturally and properly made. A corporation has been 
frequently defined as an artificial person created by the law. 
The lines of distinction between them and natural persons or 
other associations or companies is clear and distinct. The cor- 
porate form is a convenience not possessed by natural persons, 
and it can not therefore be said that the classification is arbi- 
trary and that there is no reason for its basis. Joint-stock 
companies and insurance companies, having stock represented 
by shares, possess so many of the attributes of the corporation 
that they readily and naturally fall into the same classification. 

The proposed tax, therefore, is not one assessed upon the 
franchise granted by the State, nor upon the privilege of being 
a corporation, but it is a tax assessed upon the business of a 
certain class, which the Congress, in the exercise of its power of 
classification for the purpose of taxation, has marked and has 
named as those upon whom the tax is to be laid. 

In order to levy a tax upon the business of either individuals 
or corporations it is necessary for the Congress to determine 
some proper measure for the tax. It would be a very arbitrary 
and unjust exercise of power to levy a tax of a specific sum of 
any considerable size upon all corporations. Upon many such 
a tax would fall very lightly, upon others it would impose a 
very great burden. Consequently, it is incumbent upon the tax- 
ing power to adopt a measurement for the tax that will be just 
and equal, and it is proposed in this instance that the tax shall 
be measured by the amount of the net income of the corpora- 
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tions. In the case of the tax on the insurance companies levied 
in 1864, commented on by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Insurance Company v. Soule (7 Wallace, 446), the tax, while 
one on business, was measured by a number of things. A cer- 
tain rate per cent was imposed on all dividends paid and on all 
sums added to the surplus of the insurance companies and upon 
the amounts insured, renewed or continued, and upon the gross 
amounts of premiums received and assessments made by them, 
but the Supreme Court held in the Pollock case and in subse- 
quent cases that this was in effect the imposition of a tax upon 
the business of the insurance companies, and was therefore an 
excise tax. 

In the case of The Railroad v. Collector (100 United States, 
595) it was provided that a certain rate per cent should be levied 
upon the gross earnings and upon sums paid in dividends to 
bondholders as interest, whether residents or nonresidents of this 
country, and in that case, as I have heretofore stated, the tax 
was held to be a tax upon business of the several companies, 
and an excise tax. In each of these cases the income was used 
as a proper means of measuring the amount that should be paid 
as a tax, but the means of measuring the tax was not and can 
not in the case of the tax now under consideration be held to 
be that which gives it its character and legal effect. 

There is therefore nothing in the proposed statute inconsistent 
with the legislative declaration that the tax is levied with re- 
spect to the carrying on of business; and in the light of judicial 
precedent for the levying of taxes upon business in this manner, 
we may contemplate with confidence the judicial interpretation 
of the proposed statute if enacted into law. 

It is not always easy to point out the distinctions existing 
between specific cases of direct and indirect taxes. This fact 
was expressed by Judge Harlan in the Spreckels case when 
he said, after deciding that the tax in that case was an excise: 

This conclusion is inevitable from the judgments in prior cascs in 
which the court had dealt with the distinctions, often very difficult 
to be expressed in words, between taxes that are direct and those 
which are simply to be regarded as excises. 

The Supreme Court has found sufficient reason for it to hold 
that a tax on business or the gains or profits thereof, meas- 
ured by the amount of the income of the business, is an excise 
tax, and its pronouncement upon that subject is, of course, 
authoritative and conclusive. It is no longer a question of 
first impression, to be reasoned out by the aid of the rules of 
logic, the light of history, and the teachings of political econo- 
mists. It has passed beyond that to the stage of judicial 
precedent. 

There are certain principles in the matter of taxation that 
have come to be regarded as fundamental to this country, 
because of their manifest justice and equity, and they ought 
always to be in the minds of those upon whom the responsi- 
bility is cast of levying taxes upon their fellow-men. 

First, the burdens of taxation should fall heaviest upon those 
who are best able to bear them. Second, all persons should 
be called upon to bear some portion of the burden. All 
receive the protection of the law to life, liberty, and property, 
and none should endeavor to escape from bearing some portion 
of the burden of organized government. Third, thrift and in- 
dustry should be taxed lightly as compared with invested 
wealth. In other words, the taxing power should rest its hand 
lightly upon the thrifty and industrious, who are endeavoring 
to accumulate the means to guard against misfortune and to 
provide for the nonproductive period of old age. Fourth, arbi- 
trary classification for the purpose of taxation should be 
avoided. While the Constitution does not contain the require- 
ment of equality throughout the United States, yet, so far as 
possible, equality should be maintained. It is difficult to 
shape every tax so that none of these principles will in any 
wise be violated, and it will not be claimed by its advocates 
that the proposed tax does not, in some degree, violate some 
of them; but, on the whole, an analysis of it will disclose that 
it is a just, fair, and equitable tax; that there is reason and 
justice in arranging the classification that has been made for 
the purpose of levying it; that those upon whose shoulders 
the burden of the tax is laid have received from society certain 
benefits and privileges that make it just to demand from them 
a return for those privileges which they enjoy over their fel- 
lows, and that fact is a proper basis for placing them into a 
class upon whose business the tax is laid. 

The power to create corporations is inherent in both the fed- 
eral and state governments, and the privilege of being an arti- 
ficial person, clothed with immortality and with peculiar facil- 
ities for the transaction of business, is very great. Men would 
not form themselves into corporations if it were not for the fact 
that they find in such an association a distinct advantage in the 
transaction of business. Not alone is this advantage obtained 
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in an added facility for the transaction of business, but also in 
the matter of protection as against the official clothed with the 


power of levying executions for debt. In no State of the Union 
is a stockholder in a corporation liable to the extent of more 
than double the amount of his stock. If he forms a copartner- 
ship with his fellows for the purpose of carrying on a business, 
his actual investment may be small, but his liability extends to 
all the debts and obligations of the partnership. The power 
of perpetuity is of the greatest value to a corporation. If a 
stockholder dies, that fact has no effect whatever upon the life 
of the corporation. His stock descends to his heirs, and the cor- 
poration moves on regardless of his death. When one member 
of a copartnership dies, of necessity the partnership contract is 
at an end and the affairs of the copartnership must be wound up 
under the direction of the probate court. The business suffers 
a halt and new arrangements and contracts must be made in 
order that it may continue. 

Great business and commercial enterprises are almost impos- 
sible of achievement by an association of individuals unless 
the corporate form is assumed. They require vast sums of 
money and long periods of years in order to accomplish the 
results desired, and the corporate form is absolutely essential 
to their success. In some instances the power of the State, as 
in the case of eminent domain, is conferred upon the corpora- 
tion in order to enable it to accomplish the purpose of its 
creation. 

These valuable rights, privileges, and powers, conferred upon 
an association of individuals combined into a corporation, make 
the corporate form a thing of great value, and this is one of the 
reasons for the classification that has been made in this pro- 
posed statute. 

Complaints have been made to the Members of the Congress 
by persons who held stock in corporations that this tax is dis- 
criminatory because of the fact that it is levied upon them 
and not upon those who are engaged in identically the same 
business as persons or partnerships. Not long ago I received 
a letter from a constituent of mine, who complained that he 
was the principal owner of the stock of a corporation engaged 
in the grocery business; that right across the street was his 
principal competiter, who, in his individual capacity, conducted 
his business, and would escape all the burdens of this tax. 
Doubtless every Member of Congress has received letters of this 
character. My constituent can find a ready way to avoid this 
tax. There is no power that compels him and his associates 
to continue as a corporation. They may surrender their charter 
and wind up their affairs in a very short time and make a 
partnership agreement to go on with the business. The prob- 
abilities are that they will not do so because of the advantages 
which they realize come to them as a result of the corporate 
form. There can be no discrimination as between these per- 
sons, some of whom employ the corporate form and obtain a 
great advantage therefrom and others who do not, where the 
tax falls upon those associated in the corporation. They are 
but making some return for powers, privileges, and facilities 
granted them by the sovereignty that are more valuable to 
them than the amount of the tax that they will be called upon 
to pay. 

The burdens of this tax will be widely diffused among all 
classes of people. It will not be confined to the rich, but they 
will have to pay their just proportion in the first instance at 
least, for it is within the ‘common knowledge of all that the 
stock of the great industrial and transportation corporations of 
the country is owned and held to a large degree by the men 
of wealth. The greatest corporation of all, the Standard Oil 
Company, is owned to a very great extent by the men of wealth, 
and its dividends will be diminished by the amount of the tax. 
The same applies to the United States Steel Corporation, that 
is second only to the Standard Oil Company in importance. 
The stock of the great railroad companies of the country is 
owned to a very great extent by men of wealth. While their 
stocks are distributed among many people, yet a great pro- 
portion of them are owned by men of large means. Twenty- 
five million dollars of the common stock of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway is owned by the members of the Gould family. E. H. 
Harriman ownes $10,000,000 of the stock of the Union Pacific. 
The Vanderbilts own at least fifteen million of the stock of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. The largest 
stockholder of the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railway is 
a corporation domiciled in Holland. Among the largest stock- 
holders of the Northern Pacific Railway are John S. Kennedy, 
James J. Hill, Lord Strathcona, and E. H. Harriman, while 
Mr. Harriman and a corporation of Amsterdam, Holland, are 
the largest individual stockholders of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. 


So that it is apparent at a glance that the tax in the first 
instance will fall upon and be paid largely by those who are 
best able to pay it. That it can be shifted to some extent by 
some corporations upon the public can not be denied. It is 
easy to say “Oh, well; the corporations will not pay.” It 
will be shifted to the shoulders of the people. The corporations 
understand that it is easier to say this than to do the shifting. 
They are objecting to the tax because they understand that 
many forces will operate to prevent it being shifted, and that 
to a great extent it can not be done. In the case ot railroad 
corporations, under the system of laws in this country at the 
present time, the charges made for service may be to a large 
degree controlled by the Government acting through the agen- 
cies provided by law, and an attempt to raise rates on account 
of this tax might not be successful, notwithstanding the fact 
that in determining what is a reasonable rate, taxes are first 
deducted from earnings, for the attempt would open the 
whole subject of rates, and it is not difficult to see that it 
might be held that present rates are high enough to carry this 
tax, and whether or not a tax of this kind may be shifted 
upon the shoulders of the publie by the railroads may form 
an interesting question for future discussion. While in the 
case of railroads government regulation will tend to prevent 
shifting, in others competition will have that effect, and in still 
others the selling price of the commodity produced will not 
stand further advance from already high rates, and labor, in 
its highly organized state, will protest against recoupment by 
reducing wages. 

There are very few small corporations that will pay this tax. 
And those that do will pay little after the first $5,000 of net 
profits have been deducted. The amount of the balance that 
will be taxable will be so small as to be inconsequential. The 
amount that will be paid by the moderate-sized corporations 
will also be very small, and when diffused among the several 
stockholders will be hardly felt by anyone. 

The method of paying the tax is of such a character that it 
will be easily paid. There may be other taxes that would be 
felt less in the payment, but they are very few. It is paid out 
of the treasury of the company after the amount of the net 
income has been determined and the stockholder receives his 
dividends, diminished by the amount of the tax. The tax that 
is felt most in the payment is the direct tax that falls imme- 
diately upon the person who is compelled to pay it, the man 
who is called upon some day to go down into his own pocket 
for the whole amount of it. 

My judgment is, that because of this feature, when once it 
is enacted into law, it will become a popular tax and that it 
will always be employed as a means to make up the difference 
between the other internal-revenue taxes and duties on im- 
ports and the amount required by the Government for its main- 
tenance. There are some reasons why it may be supplanted 
in time by an income tax. 

To my mind there are features of the income tax that make 
it preferable to the corporation tax, but it may be doubted that 
when this tax is once placed in operation that it will ever be 
repealed, and it can be asserted with confidence that it will not 
be displaced by any other, except possibly the income tax. 

Everyone is aware of the great combinations of business in- 
terests. Their growth has kept pace with the growth of the 
facilities for communication and transportation between the dif- 
ferent parts of this country and of the world. This is the day 
of big business, of great industrial combinations. It is doubtful 
if the old forces of competition can ever again be brought into 
play as in the past, and no one can foresee to what extent this 
Government may have to go in the control and regulation of 
great corporations and combinations in the interest of the 
masses. 

In this connection, the publicity feature of this tax is a very 
valuable one. The information that will be obtained from year 
to year will form a history of each corporation that will be of 
great value to the Government in the steps it takes along the 
line of governmental regulation and control. Statements can 
not be made by corporations for the purpose of taxation that 
can be denied or disregarded when the information is sought to 
be used for other purposes. The President has announced in 
frequent public utterances his desire to clinch and make fast 

the so-called Roosevelt policies“ and to extend these policies 
beet obtain further advantages from them for the people, and 
the student of economics ought to be.able to see that this tax 
is but the beginning of the programme that he hopes will form 
the distinctive policies of his administration, and that will 
cause it to live in the history of the country. I regard this tax 
with its publicity features as a step, and a very far-reaching 
one, along the lines of corporate regulation, which it is evident 
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this country must adopt because of the presence of those great 
combinations that already tend to monopoly, and which, unre- 
strained, will visit its eyils in ever-increasing ratio upon the 
people. 

The time has come in the history of our Government when we 
can no longer obtain sufficient reyenue from the usual forms of 
internal-reyenue taxation and duties upon imports levied for 


the purpose of protection. The population and the wealth of 
the country have increased by leaps and bounds, and with the 
increase of population and wealth the revenues of the Govern- 
ment must increase, because the task and expense of government 
increase with the increase in population and wealth of the 
country and the added importance of the Nation among the 
nations of the world. A glance over the last ten years discloses 
many new governmental projects that can never be abandoned, 
but which will grow with the passage of time. New problems 
will constantly arise to be met and solved by the statesmen of 
the future, and all of them will be added burdens upon the 
National Treasury. 

The American people will never abandon the principle of 
protection to American industries and labor. There is no goy- 
ernmental policy to which they are more thoroughly wedded. 
Its benefits have given them the proud position that they oc- 
cupy commercially to-day among the nations of the world. But 
few countries of importance but what have adopted and are 
equally attached to the principle of protection, and it is, in fact, 
a world policy. Our people are not used to the levying of a 

tax for the purposes of revenue upon articles of necessity that 
can net be produced here. When the proposition was made 
to levy taxes upon coffee and tea a storm of indignation swept 
over the land. While they are attached to the principle of 
protection, they are becoming aroused to the fact that the rates 
that have been levied have been higher than those needed for 
protective purposes, and they are insisting as they never in- 
sisted before that the duties levied for the purpose of protec- 
tion shall represent only the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

The founders of the system of protection in this country 
dreamed of the time when there would be in America a great 
industrial system that would render the country independent 
of all other nations in the matter of food, clothing, and the 
machinery and implements of industry. That dream has been 
realized, and to-day America stands in the forefront of the 
nations of the world in a commercial sense. She could build a 
tariff wall so high that not one single foreign product could get 
over it, and yet the people would not be deprived of any neces- 
sity and but few of the luxuries. 

The people realize that this is true, but they feel, as was 
recently expressed by President Taft, that they have not always 
enjoyed, and are at this time being deprived of, the benefits of 
that competition which they have been taught would occur under 
the system of protection that would result in the reduction of 
the cost of commodities used by them. They are aliye to the 
situation and are demanding that the duties levied shall not 
be higher than the protective point; that the system shall not 
be employed for the purpose of giving to others undue profits 
and gains. There will be a necessity in the future, on account 
of those demands by the people and on account of the necessary 
increase in the demand for revenue, for a tax of the character 
of the corporation tax. It will not be used, and should not be, 
for the purpose of the destruction of the protective system, but 
it can be used as a medium to assist in the bringing about of 
the demands of the people for the scaling down of rates to a 
point that will be protective only and the abandonment of others 
not meant for protection, and I regard with pleasure the en- 
actment of this statute because of the part that it is bound to 
play in the bringing about of the realization of this desire upon 
the part of the people. 

In a country with a system of government like ours it is 
inevitable that economic questions will, to a large extent, enter 
into the arena of politics; but so far as is consistent with the 
proper protection of the interests of the people the business of 
the country should be divorced from politics. We can fight out 
in our campaigns the question of whether or not the principle of 
protection or free trade or tariff for revenue only shall obtain, 
but in the practical application of the tariff the business ques- 
tion should be placed as far as possible out of the domain of 
politics. There is included in the tariff bill, which is being pre- 
sented to us for enactment, a step toward the consummation of 
a thing devoutly to be wished—the establishment of a tariff 
commission. 

It will not do to stop with the provisions of this bill, for it 
can not be said that the step that is being taken is one very 
much in advance. The Congress can not, under the Constitu- 
tion, surrender its right to levy taxes; but it can and has, 


and should in the future to a larger degree than ever before 
depend upon the assistance of expert men for information to 
assist it to arrive at correct conclusions with regard to the 
amount of duty required in a given case; and one of the live 
questions of the future, and one that will not down until it is 
settled in accordance with the almost universal demand through- 
out the country, is the establishment of a tariff commission that 
will be continuous and that will investigate the questions arising 
out of the levying of duties for the purpose of protection and 
report its findings from time to time to the Congress. When 
such a commission becomes permanent, we will not have the 
periodic disturbances of the entire business of the country that 
we have always had heretofore, but the question of rates will 
be always present, and needed changes will be made from time 
to time and with a real regard for the difference in the cost 
of foreign and domestic production, for the Congress will have 
the information as to what that difference is. 

I am confident that, as a result of the discussion that has 
taken place during the present session of Congress, the people of 
this country have become convinced that the President is right 
in the stand he has taken that it is not, under all the circum- 
stances extant, preferable at this time to enact an income tax. 
That the Congress should have the power to levy an income tax 
there can be no question. There may come a time in the history 
of this Government, as it has in the past, when every dollar may 
be needed to preserve the Nation’s life, and there is reason in 
the very character of an income tax why the power to levy it 
should always exist, besides the necessity for levying it in times 
of great national stress and danger. It reaches inyested wealth 
in a more certain way than any tax that can be devised and 
has the effect of placing the burden of taxation upon the shoul- 
ders of those who are best able to bear it, but at the present 
time an income tax that is not levied according to the rule of 
apportionment is under the ban of the law. Under our sys- 
tem of government, we haye conferrred upon the Supreme Court 
the power to declare the law in the final analysis. When once 
it has spoken, the pronouncement becomes the law of the land 
and is respected and obeyed by every law-abiding citizen. For 
years a discussion raged as to whether or not that court had 
the power to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, but 
Chief Justice Marshall, in one of his great decisions, that of 
Marbury v. Madison, settled the question forever in favor of 
the right of the court to declare that a given law was in con- 
travention of the Constitution. The Supreme Court must al- 
ways be the guide that determines the constitutionality of the 
laws of Congress. 

Every person who has the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the present President of the United States can understand why, 
when brought face to face with the question as to whether or 
not an income tax should be reenacted by the Congress and re- 
ceive his sanction, he shrank from recommending its reenact- 
ment and from attaching his signature to a law of that char- 
acter, Engrafted in him is respect for the great court that has 
guarded the liberties and property rights of the people, some- 
times even against their own passionate demands, for a century 
and a third. It is not difficult to conceive that even the two 
great judges who still sit upon that court, and who rendered 
such forceful dissenting opinions, would not desire the reenact- 
ment of a law which had been held by a majority of the court 
to be unconstitutional. In decisions rendered since the adjudi- 
cation of the Pollock case these judges have written opinions in 
which they haye commented upon and adhered to the rule laid 
down in that case, and have accepted it as a fixed rule of con- 
duct. Their respect for the great court which they adorn would 
instinctively cause them to resent an attempt upon the part of 
the legislative branch of the Government to compel the reversal 
of a decision deliberately declared, after great investigation, by 
the majority of the court. The doctrine which they commented 
upon most as a reason for a different conclusion than that ar- 
rived at by a majority of the court was that of stare decisis, 
and if an attempt was made by the Congress to compel the 
reversal of the court’s former decision, it can be easily under- 
stood why they would feel that in the interest of a proper pro- 
tection of the judicial branch it would be wise to adhere to the 
former decision of the court. As so aptly stated by Senator 
Roor, the Government would not be in the capacity of a suitor 
that goes before the court and demands a reversal of a former 
opinion in the light of reasons which seem to overcome those 
given for the prior trial, but instead it would be in the attitude 
of one branch of the Government endeavoring to force a coordi- 
nate branch to yield and to recede from a position conscien- 
tiously taken. 

The course marked out by the President is the better one. The 
action taken by the Congress in submitting the income tax con- 
stitutional amendment was wise. While no one can foresee 
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with certainty the reception that it will obtain at the hands of 


the legislatures, it is better that this course should be pursued 
in the first instance, and particularly in view of the fact 
that there is no present necessity for resorting to that form of 
taxation. 

Not the least of the reasons why it is best to enact the pro- 
posed corporation tax instead of an income tax is the trouble, 
expense, and confusion that would inevitably occur as the result 
of the enactment of the latter tax. All persons called upon to 
pay a considerable sum would pay ft under protest and then sue 
for its recovery. They would have to pay in the first instance 
because the remedy of injunction is denied by statute to those 
who seek to avoid the payment of a tax levied by Congress. 
There would be no question about the revenues being enlarged 
at once by the tax, but the Treasury would suffer greatly and 
serious consequences might ensue if the court adhered to its de- 
cision in the Pollock case and ordered a refund. Those who 


were liable only for small sums would pay the tax without pro- 
test rather than go to the expense of protest and suit, and their 


payments could not be returned without the authority of Congress. 
‘That every Member would be importuned by many to present 


claims to Congress for the repayment of those sums no one will 


doubt, and ultimately they would perhaps be paid. If they were 


not, then many would be mulcted for the payment of a tax which 


others upon whom it was also levied escaped. 

Upon the Republican party has been thrown the responsibility 
of devising means to raise additional revenues for the mainte- 
nance of the Government. The history of that party has been 
one filled with achievement. Tt has up to this time met the 
great questions that have arisen within the last half century of 
the Nation's history, and it has generally settled them and set- 
tled them right, and for the best interests of the American 
people. 

The corporation tax will in the future not be counted as a 
failure. There are some features of it that ought to be changed 
and no doubt will be, if, as I predict, it remains upon the statute 
books for some time. Holding companies, whose chief business 
it is to hold the stock of other corporations ought not to escape 
the payment of the tax, although to tax them may be double 
taxation. While the better way to deal with the evils of such 
‘holding companies may be through some other means than taxa- 
tion, yet they are certainly not entitled to any tender solicitude 
from the Congress. In the main the provision for this tax is a 
good one, and I confidently predict that the history of the future 
will disclose that in its enactment, the President and his party 
met the exigency of the hour, and placed upon the statute books 
a wise and beneficial law. 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill—Some Objections to the Tarif 
* Bill Reported by the Conference Committee. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. WARREN KEIFER, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


i Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


‘On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 

8 revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KEIFER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is my purpose to give very briefly some of 
my reasons for not supporting the conference report on the tariff 
bill, H. R. 1488. There has been no time to carefully scruti- 
nize the 847 Senate amendments or to consider them separately. 
Some of them have never before been in this House for consid- 
eration. As there is nothing in the bill to warrant the claim 
that there has been any revision downward which will tend to 
reduce the cost of living, and as it is only a protective bill in 
spots, and as it contains provisions for taxing prosperity, in- 
dustry, and thrift, not wealth, I can not give it my approval. 

It is said by my party friends that not to vote for the report 
would indicate that the Republican party could not frame a 
just tariff-revision bill. Its adoption will be a demonstration 
of that very thing. 

INEQUITABLE PROVISIONS, ETC. 


The title of the bill states its purpose is to “ equalize duties 
and encourage industries.“ It should have read: “To destroy 
the equalization of duties and to encourage certain industries 
at the expense of others.“ 


‘Certain items ‘were made the crucial tests in framing the re- 
port. They were wood pulp and print paper, oil, iron ore, 
scrap iron, lumber, coal, ladies’ gloves and ‘stockings, and cattle 
and cattle hides, to which leather and its products were added 
later. 

I have no special interest in a duty being put on any one of 
them. I do not recall that I own an animal of any kind, and 
my constituents are interested in cheap paper, free lumber, iron 
ore, and coal, cheaper ladies’ gloves and hosiery, leather and the 
manufactures thereof, and they have only the same interest in 
beef cattle and their hides for leather that all consumers of beef 
and cattle-hide leather have. 

The bill as now reported nominally reduces the duty on wood 
pulp and print paper, but actually, as is contended by those who 
have studied the question, increases the duty on both. Oil re- 
mains on the free list. Iron ore, scrap iron, and coal each haye 
a small duty, not deemed adequate for protection by those par- 
ticularly interested, and yet not likely to reduce the price of 
anything to the consumer. 

The inequity of putting $2.50 per ton duty on pig iron and $1 
only on scrap iron may prove very disastrous to the iron business 
in many parts of the United States, and will not be in the inter- 
est of consumers. 

Gloves and hosiery stand as in the Dingley law. Hides of 
cattle go on the free list, and to compensate for this blow at the 
cattle, beef, and hide producing industry, the loss of revenue to 
the Government, and, in effect, remitting it to the shoe and 
leather trusts, it was proposed to take off some not needed duty on 
certain shoes and leather. The result was to materially increase 
the dutiable leather list and to provide increased duties on most 
leather and leather goods. First, in endeavoring to appear to do 
this, some important ‘changes in description or ‘classification of 
leather, skins, and boots and shoes were made in paragraph 451 
of the bill, differing from the corresponding paragraph 488 of the 
present law. Some of these changes indicate a reduction of 
duties, one or two keep the rate up to the present law, and four 
new descriptions of leather are made dutiable for the first time, 
and the proviso at the end of paragraph 451 requires an addi- 
tional 10 per cent ad valorem duty, not provided for in the pres- 
ent law, on all “leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or other 
forms, suitable for conversion into manufactured articles.” 

Leather thus cut will be subject to a duty in no case less 
than 43 per cent, and some of it as high as 55 per cent ad 
valorem, although the Dingley Act (pars. 488 and 450) fixes the 
duty on leather thus cut at 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Paragraph 451 reduces the duty on all band or belting leather 
and sole leather from 20 per cent to 5 per cent ad valorem; 
on dressed upper and all other leather, calfskins dressed and 
tanned, and all other skins dressed and finished, not specifically 
provided for in the section, from 20 per cent to 15 per cent ad 
valorem; chamois skins, no reduction; skins for morocco, 
tanned but unfinished, from 10 per-cent to 5 per cent ad valo- 
rem—5 per cent reduction. Patent, japanned, varnished, or 
enameled leather of the lightest weight is reduced 3 cents per 
pound and 5 per cent ad valorem; of the next higher weight, 3 
cents per pound and 2 per cent ad valorem, and of the highest 
weight, per dozen, the bulk, and most important of all, no re- 
duction at all from present rates. Pianoforte leather and 
pianoforte-action leather is reduced from 35 per cent to 20 per 
cent ad valorem; leather shoe laces, no reduction per gross 
pairs, but a reduction from 20 per cent to 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem; and on boots and shoes a reduction from 25 per cent to 
15 per cent ad valorem; and in fhis supposed revision downward 
there was included in paragraph 451 bend leather and rough 
leather, each with a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, and glove 
leather with a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; also gauffre 
leather (see proviso of par. 451) with a duty of 10 per cent ad 
valorem, all not dutiable by the present law; all subject to an 
addition of 10 per cent ad valorem required by the proviso which, 
when applicable, would in most cases result in an increase of 
the minimum duties over the Dingley Act. 

But this is not all. On and after March 31. 1910, an addi- 
tional rate of 25 per cent ad valorem must be added to the rate 
provided by the dutiable list in the paragraphs of the bill. 
This will increase band, and so forth, leather to 10 per cent ad 
valorem above existing law; dressed upper and all other leather, 
and so forth, 20 per cent ad valorem, just double the present law; 
chamois skins, now 20 per cent, to 45 per cent ad valorem; skins 
for morocco, and so forth, now 10 per cent, to 80 per cent ad 
valorem; patent, and ‘so forth, leather of the first weight to 
double the present ad valorem duty; of the second weight, 83 
per cent ad valorem, and the increased duty on the heaviest 
weight will be from 10 per cent te 35 per cent ad valorem, above 
three times in each case the present rate; pianoforte leather, and 
so forth, from 35 per cent to 45 per cent ad valorem; shoe laces, 
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and so forth, from 20 per cent to 35 per cent ad valorem duty; 
boots and shoes made of leather, from 25 per cent to 40 per cent 
ad valorem— in all cases a very substantial increase over exist- 
ing law, to which must be added the new and substantial duties 
on the four kinds of leather already mentioned as not before 
dutiable. All the additions to the dutiable list and the increased 
duties pointed out will result in substantial increases on Jeather 
and the products of leather, regardless of the maximum rates. 

Under section 18 of the bill there is required to be further 
added “a discriminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem in addi- 
tion to all other duties if the goods are not imported in United 
States ships;“ but this is the same as provided in the Dingley 
Act. It, however, applies, as does the increased duties on manu- 
factures of leather and the wholly new duties on leather, here- 
tofore mentioned, not hitherto dutiable, to make it certain that 
the leather and shoe schedule is not only protective, but highly 
protective. There are, therefore, no concessions or reductions in 
the interest of the consumer. 

It may be said that the maximum rates may not apply per- 
manently. There is only a remote possibility that they may 
not. Their suspension depends on the actions of and conditions 
in foreign countries. The President can not take off by procla- 
mation this 25 per cent ad valorem duty save only as provided 
in section 2 of the bill, and, under it, his action must depend 
on almost impossible conditions obtaining in foreign countries, 
certainly not at all probable to be found in countries which 
would or could export leather, shoes, and so forth, to the United 
States. The laws, established customs, and regulations of such 
countries would largely have to be altered. 

The right to suspend or abrogate the operation of a law of 
Congress by presidential proclamation may be questionable 
should all foreign conditions permit. The maximum rates go 
into operation automatically without presidential or other ac- 
tion. Already appropriations are proposed giving $100,000 to 
the President and another $100,000 to the Secretary of State to 
be used in investigating foreign trade and to assist the Govern- 
ment in the administration of the customs laws. And a wholly 
new customs court consisting of five judges at $10,000 each per 
annum is to be created by the bill. 

These are not all the duties put on cattle-hide leather, shoes, 
harness, and so forth, wholly or chiefly made therefrom. The 
hide paragraph (No. 450) of the bill puts cattle hides on the free 
list, and on and after October 1, 1909 (how kind to postpone the 
supposed compensating duty and not the time of putting such 
hides on the free list), cattle-hide sole leather shall pay a 5 per 
cent ad valorem duty; grain, buff, and split leather made from 
such hides, 7} per cent ad valorem; boots and shoes the upper 
leather of which is wholly or in chief value from such hides, 10 
per cent ad valorem ; and harness, saddles, and so forth, composed 
wholly or in chief value of such hide leather, 20 per cent ad 
valorem. These duties are wholly new and in lien of no other 
duty, and are wholly confined to cattle-hide leather and certain 
of its products. 

They are also subject to have added to them the maximum 
25 per cent ad valorem duty, which alone would increase the 
rates much above the present law. They correspond with no 
existing law. Are they in addition to the duties just given im- 
posed by paragraph 451, which, in general, correspond to para- 
graph 438 of the Dingley Act? 

Paragraphs 450 and 451 are in juxtaposition, and if the bill 
becomes a law both, if possible, must be enforced, the effect of 
which may be to add as new the duties fixed in paragraph 450 
on certain leather, boots and shoes, harness, saddles and sad- 
dlery not hitherto imposed, and not to take the place of other 
duties provided for. This result may not have been intended 
by the conferees. And if leather other than cattle-hide leather 
and the products thereof are included in the duties on sole 
leather, grain, buff, and split leather, boots and shoes, and 
harness, saddles and saddlery, it will still leave the duty, maxi- 
mum rates excluded, on leather and the manufactures of leather 
increased. A great mistake may have been unintentionally 
made. 

Paragraph 461 of the bill also provides a general duty on all 
“harness, saddles and saddlery, in sets or in parts, finished or 
unfinished,” of 35 per cent ad yalorem, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the duty on the same articles mentioned in paragraph 


450. 

But I will not further anticipate, save to repeat here that as 
a protectionist I favor an equalized duty on all American in- 
dustries which will enable them to prosper and thus to increase 
and cheapen their products in this country by the use of Amer- 
ican material, the employment of American labor at good wages, 
and the investment of American capital. 

Protection of one industry at the sacrifice of another or others 
is a suicidal policy. Revision downward that does not increase 


the revenue of the Government or reduce prices to the con- 
sumers, or both, is demagogical deception. Protection by levy- 
ing import duties has no justification unless in the end it se- 
cures increased and cheapened products. If protection depends 
on one industry, through protection, destroying the prosperity 
of another or others, then we should welcome free trade, bad 
as it would prove to be. 
CORPORATION TAX. 


Prominent among the amendments to the bill is the corpora- 
tion-tax provision. It does not belong to a tariff revenue bill. 
It is wholly new and should have separate consideration as to 
its constitutionality and terms. The American protective policy 
is threatened by it. 

This amendment has, with no general opportunity for exam- 
ination and criticism, undergone changes since it passed the 
Senate, and it is still defective. In its original inception it was 
an impossibility. Time and care might further improve it. It 
is denominated an “excise tax.” There is enough serious doubt 
about its constitutionality to require study. Is it not a direct 
tax, whatever other name may be given it, and prohibited because 
not laid “in proportion to the census enumeration,” or because 
it is a direct tax not “apportioned among the several States 
+ + + according to their respective numbers?” If subject 
to any of these objections, it is invalid. (See par. 3, sec. 2; 
par. 1, sec. 8; and par. 5, sec. 9, Art. I, Constitution of U. S.) 

It proposes to tax corporate earnings whether from real 
estate, interest on bonds of all classes, and so forth. I read 
Pod propositions from the syllabi of a case in our Supreme 

urt: 


A tax on the rents or income of real estate is a direct tax within the 
meaning of that term as used in the Constitution of the United Sig 

A tax upon income derived from the interest of bonds issu 
municipal corporation is a tax upon the power of the State and its — 
strumentalities to borrow money, and is consequently repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“So much of the act to reduce taxation, to Boo, eh revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes’ (28 Stat., sac pan: 349), as pro- 
vides for levying taxes RADOR Syd = Pam rom real estate, o 
from the interest on m 12 Is, elle be D > the Constitution 
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228. United States — 18 . Trust Co., 157 U. S., 

I give these only to show there is a constitutional question 
involved. 

I do not believe this tax provision will, if found practicable, 
be equitable or operate justly. It will not tax the wealthy so 
much as those in moderate circumstances. It is only a tax on 
prosperity. The wealthy can and will do business singly or in 
partnerships; others may have to combine their capital in 
corporations. It will be a serious attack on general business, 
and will increase rents and rates of interest and reduce wages. 
It purports to be a tax on thrift, but even in that it fails. A 
prosperous firm will pay no part of the tax, while a corpora- 
tion doing the same or like and even less business and hav- 
ing many comparatively poor stockholders will pay the tax 
and from earnings that should go to dividends. Corporations, 
even, will not pay the tax equitably. Obligations of a year’s 
business not paid, whether payable or not within the tax year 
and out of the year’s business, can not be deducted from “the 
entire net income * * * received by the corporation” dur- 
ing the tax year, even though if paid it would wipe out all its 
net income for the year. Litigation, necessary credit for ma- 
terial, and various other causes will necessarily lead to this 
condition. 

The least able and even insolvent corporations will often be 
required to pay the tax while the solvent ones will not pay at 
all, as receipts and disbursements within the year are alone to 
be taken into account; and if the receipts are found not to be 
$5,000 more than the disbursements, the corporation will be 
exempt. What is to prevent a corporation disbursing enough 
to produce this result? 

Corporations in many cases will dissolve and those interested 
do business as a firm, and thus be exempt from the tax. 

To enable corporations to pay the tax, wages of employees 
will be reduced, or the goods of the corporations will be sold 
higher, or both. This they will do, or they may quit business. 

Corporations and associations now taxed the heaviest by 
national and state authority are to suffer by the new tax the 
most. National and state banks are now taxed to the limit 
for their charters, on circulation, deposits, and otherwise. The 
borrowers will have to pay these taxes by paying higher in- 
terest. 

Insurance companies, already assessed on charter, on capital 
stock, and on annual earnings, fees, and taxes more than any 
other class of companies, will have to pay taxes on their net 
income, other taxes not always being deducted. A life insurance 
company in my State writes me that it paid last year $966,- 
587.26 in state and local taxes. The insured, most of them in 
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moderate and often in straitened circumstances, and their 
beneficiaries will bear this unjust and unequal tax. 

It is not entirely clear that all this tax is to be deducted from 
receipts during the year for the purpose of estimating the net 
income for taxation to be paid by a domestic insurance company ; 
nor are such companies allowed for that purpose to deduct divi- 
dends to their policy holders required by the terms of insurance 


to be paid them. Such dividends are as much and as sacred a 
liability as any other. Taxes, a lien, but not paid during the 
year, can not be deducted from the year’s receipts. 

All insurance companies of the mutual benefit character will 
be required to pay the tax. This will include the 50 or more 
companies organized in the National Fraternal Press Associa- 
tion, which represents 4,500,000 Americans, as its secretary and 
treasurer informs me, and other companies of like character, 
organized “for the purpose of furnishing life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance at cost on the cooperative plan.” 

This is only an example of many other such insurance com- 
panies which will be subject to the tax. Their dues and assess- 
ments to maintain insurance at cost will have to be increased 
enough to pay this tax. 

Insurance companies, unlike other corporations and associa- 
tions subject to the tax, are not required to be organized for 
profit. While an attempt is made to exempt from the tax “ fra- 
ternal beneficial societies, orders, and associations operating 
under the lodge system and providing for the payment of life, 
sick, accident, and other benefits,” no exemption is made for 
insurance companies of such societies, orders, and associations. 

A domestic corporation may deduct, in ascertaining their net 
income, “interest actually paid within the year on its bonds 
or other indebtedness to the amount of such bonded or other 
indebtedness not exceeding the paid-up capital stock of such 
corporations.” It seems a more favorable rule applies to a 
foreign corporation, to which is extended the right to deduct 
interest paid on bonds and indebtedness exceeding its paid-up 
capital stock. Why discriminate in favor of foreign corpora- 
tions, especially foreign insurance companies? 

Foreign insurance companies will be permitted to deduct all 
disbursements within the year “on policy and annuity contracts 
and the net additions, if any, required by law to be made within 
the year to reserve funds,” eyen though disbursed on account 
of business done outside of the United States. It will thus be 
easy for such companies to make enough such disbursements on 
account of foreign transactions and business to reduce their 
net income on account of United States business sufficient to 
avoid paying any tax. There seems to be other exemptions in 
favor of foreign insurance companies. 

The proposed law will prevent a corporation with a paid-up 
capital stock less than its indebtedness from deducting the in- 
terest paid on the excess of the latter over the former, while 
a corporation with a larger paid-up capital stock and an in- 
debtedness much larger than the other company and yet less 
than its own paid-up capital stock could make the deduction. 
This is to be a penalty for financial weakness. 

If the tax is a punishment for being a corporation, why ex- 
empt corporations from the tax which are organized solely to 
own, hold, and deal in the stock of other corporations? I 
know of many such corporations organized under state law. 
Why should not net earnings of such corporate business pay a 
corporation tax? 

The provision allowing deduction of dividends received on 
stocks by any other class of corporations, banking associations, 
and so forth, will be of no value, as all corporations, associa- 
tions, and so forth, not specifically authorized by charter, are 
not allowed to own the stock of other corporations. Banks, 
insurance companies, and so forth, can not own corporate stock. 
Banks doing a large business in paying interest on deposits, 
though they may charge a higher rate of interest on loans on 
account of the tax, will not pay any corporation tax. Experi- 
enced accountants in New York City go far toward demonstrat- 
ing that the provision for accounting is impracticable, if not 
impossible. 

The tax will inaugurate a system of espionage through an 
army of spies on corporate and other business already great 
and highly odious and at vast expense. Because the business 
done is corporate will not sanctify or popularize this invasion 
of business privacy. If the United States has the constitutional 
right to examine corporations to regulate them, let that right be 
exercised directly and not through an unequal tax system. 

Corporations are generally chartered by States, and their 
intrastate business can be sufficiently regulated by them. There 
is plenty of federal power which can be legitimately exercised 
without invading that which is exclusively within the constitu- 
tional power of the State. And it is doubtful whether the Fed- 


eral Government has the right to tax a state corporation out of 
existence. 

If sufficient reyenues are raised under the tariff act, this tax 
will not be needed. 

If we are to have an income law, as the constitutional amend- 
ment just submitted to the States indicates, a corporation 
tax will be unnecessary. 

But enough as to the corporation tax. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE BILL. 

I would like to support the conference report. How can I 
do so when it has in it so many crude and dangerous provi- 
sions, some of them threatening the overthrow of our American 
protective policy? 

My principal objection to the bill is its want of uniformity 
and its inequitable and sectional character. 

I welcome reductions where they will tend to reduce the cost 
of living. I know of none of that kind now in the bill. Revi- 
sion downward generally means nothing, and it has been made 
in the bill in no important instance where the cost of living 
will be reduced. Where important things have gone on the 
free list, or the duty on them has been materially reduced, it 
has generally been in the interest of a protected industry, not 
of the ultimate consumer. We are not to have free lumber 
nor free coal; only free hides and increased duties, as we have 
seen, on leather, on shoes, and on other of its products. 

Many things, such as lemons, pineapples, hops, figs, and so 
forth, have had the duty increased thereon. Yet apatite is on 
the free list. The reductions, real or apparent, on coal, tron 
ore, steel rails, iron and steel will not cheapen any of them. 
Fabricated structural steel is to have an increased duty. The 
duty on rough, planed, dressed, or finished or partly finished 
lumber seems, with the maximum rates, to be increased mate- 
rially over present rates, instead of reduced, and it will not, 
in any event, reduce the price of lumber to the consumer or 
builder. 

Duties are increased on the cotton schedule. The duty on 
shingles is materially increased, and clapboards are only a 
shade decreased, saying nothing of maximum rates. Kindling 
wood does go on the free list. Broom corn was taken from the 
free list and made dutiable at $3 per ton. Hemp, raw or 
hackled, has an added duty, Brier wood and laurel wood are 
taken from the free list and made dutiable at 15 per cent ad 
valorem; also thorium, used extensively in making mantles for 
lighting purposes, oxide and salts of thorium and gas mantles 
and gas mantle scrap not now on the dutiable list each with a 
40 per cent ad valorem duty. It is represented by the Columbus 
Incandescent Mantle Company that thorium, its chief raw ma- 
terial for making mantles, was made dutiable at 40 per cent ad 
valorem at the instance of the Welsbach mantle people, their 
chief competitors, this to put the Columbus company out of 
business. This is a sample of other like things. 

Surface-coated papers, lithographic prints, including postal 
cards and the like, have new or increased duties; also lead 
pencils. The reductions on wood pulp, print paper, and paper 
envelopes, if any, are too small to be material. Mr. MANN, of 
Illinois, seems to demonstrate that the duty was increased on 
these things over existing law. 

The proposed reductions on band and sole leather, dressed 
leather made from hides of cattle, calfskins, goatskins, patent 
leather, on boots and shoes made from hides of cattle wholly 
or partly and from other leather, turn out to be increases, as I 
have just pointed out, instead of reductions, 

Granite of New England—raw material anywhere else—and 
freestone, not dressed or polished, still bear a duty of 10 cents 
per cubic foot to prevent competition in tombstones and build- 
ing material. 

Downward revision should be of such character as to reduce 
prices. 

The estimated reductions are based on the minimum rates 
provided for in the bill. They should be based on the maxi- 
mum rates, as, in most cases, they are likely to be continuously 
operative, as we have seen. 

In my opinion, after giving much attention to the subject, 
the whole policy of protection to American industries and con- 
sequently to all classes of laborers is in great danger of ulti- 
mate overthrow, if the policy is to obtain of putting on the 
free list material, improperly called “raw material,” used 
in manufacturing finished products. 

When lands in this country were cheap and largely unoccu- 
pied, and before (1862) homesteads were granted by law to 
actual settlers, when above 85 per cent of our population was 
interested in agriculture; when there was little or no labor 
save on farms, raising crops and in clearing and preparing 
land for cultivation; when manufacturing industries on any- 
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thing like a large scale were practically unknown, and when 
cities and towns were not large or rapidly growing, the so- 
called “raw material” of the agrictlturists was not supposed 
to need protection. 

In those days it was not uncommon for a farmer to have his 
own blacksmith and other shops near his house, where rough 
tools were made and kept in repair; and small wagon, black- 
smith, shoemaker, and carpenter shops, and so forth, were located 
at crossroads and in small villages near each farming community. 
On these communities depended to supply all their building and 
manufacturing wants. And smali gristmills were located near 
by to make flour and meal. And in these times the wool was 
sheared from small flocks of sheep, washed, and often carded 
and spun, and goods were woven and the clothing for the family 
Was generally made on the farm or by near-by hand weavers. 
So flax was raised, pulled by hand, rotted, broken, scutched, 
hackled, spun, woven into coarse linen, and the goods made into 
wearing apparel on the farm. Young as I am, I have not only 
witnessed but have actively participated in doing some of these 


gs. 

Now, all this has changed and passed away and corporate 
aggregations of capital and labor occupy almost every industrial 
field. Of course the small mechanical industries located by and 
largely a part of the farming communities depended for their 
patronage or existence upon their neighbor farmers, and then 
such a thing as protecting by import duties the farmer's grain, 
meat, hides of cattle, and so forth, was neither needed nor 
thought of. 

Now only about 35 per cent of our people are engaged in 
agriculture, the lands naturally capable of cultivation have been 
occupied and improved and have become valuable, and labor 
upon farms has increased in price somewhat in proportion to 
labor in mechanical and other industrial pursuits. Capital has 
increased and become invested in all sorts of productive indus- 
tries, wherein the masses of male people are employed at high 
wages compared to earlier times, and mining has developed on a 
large scale. Commercial and mercantile life has increased pro- 
portionately, and a disposition has grown up among our people 
to live in cities. These things have caused young men and 
women to desert the farms for what they mistakenly believe to 
be an easier and better life in shop, mine, commerce, m. 
ing, and so forth. These young people at least regard city or 
community life more attractive than farm life; work in factory 
or counting room more agreeable than cultivation of the soil. 

I have been stating existing conditions without criticising the 
action of our people. It is on such conditions we must legislate, 
and not on what conditions should be in our own opinion. 

When first attempts were made to manufacture on a large 
scale, with the aid of protection, the most common and most 
needed articles in use in this country, we signally failed for 
above half a century, because we neglected to provide for and 
protect the requisite material used. Our earliest efforts to manu- 
facture woolens, linens, and so forth, signally failed, because the 
necessary amount of domestic wool, flax, and so forth, was not, 
for want of encouragement by protection through import duties 
and otherwise, obtainable, and foreign wool, flax, and so forth, 
were too high in price, and in times of war not obtainable at all. 
In some industries we failed so largely to protect the prime prod- 
ucts as to practically lose them entirely. Linen is an example of 
this. We have at times failed to protect wool and the woolen 
industry in the United States, and it also then languished. 

It is not my purpose to pursue this line of discussion any 
further now. I have only referred to it to lay the foundation for 
some remarks on the wisdom of a duty on cattle hides, so fre- 
quently improperly classed as raw material.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES RAW MATERIAL. 


A word or two as to what constitutes raw material, although 
it does not seem to be necessary to exclude that which is raw 
material from a protective policy if by protection its produc- 
tion in this country in necessary quantities can be secured. 

It may be true that for convenience of separate description 
the phrase “raw material” was used to describe “ things which 
had not been subjected to any process of manufacture and 
waste products fit only for manufacture.” This description 
never did carry with it the false idea that raw material had 
no value or had not cost anything to produce, not even that it 
may not have cost, as is very often the case, vastly more to 
produce it than it costs to manufacture from it a finished prod- 
uct. Even lead costs more in pig than to manufacture it. 
Aluminum is a raw material within the definition given, It 
is never found in a natural state, in metal form ready for manu- 
facture. It is very expensive to produce in metal form from 
an earth substance, yet it is very cheaply manufactured into 
many articles now in common use when in that form, Radium 


ae be ċalied raw material, yet the cost to produce it is 
ous. 

So of an indefinite number of mineral substances and other 
things which come within the definition given of raw material. 

The selfish manufacturer has seized on the phrase raw ma- 
terial” to describe all materials which enter into his manu- 
factures, however great the cost of its production to the owner. 

Ores of all kinds while untouched in their natural state in 
the earth might be classed as raw material, though even in that 
state it may have cost the owner much extra for the land con- 
taining it and for a means of access to and egress from it. In 
any case, as soon as labor touches it the character of raw ma- 
terial leaves it, and forever. It then becomes in process of 
manufacture, and its value increases in proportion to the cost 
of the labor bestowed upon it. 

There is no such thing as raw material in the hands of its 
producer. It must be regarded as his finished product. when 
he sells it. The manufacturer who buys and utilizes it to make 
his finished product is the consumer of it. 

The same principle applies to the raisers and owners of cat- 
tle, sheep, horses, and other domestic animals, and the inci- 
dent products of them. The value of the land on which they 
are bred, raised, or fed, their prime cost, the value of the grass, 
hay, and grain they eat, the value of the skill and labor be- 
stowed in their care, and the cost of transporting and the ex- 
pense in marketing, the risk of loss by disease or accident, and 
still other things enter into their production. They are the 
farmer’s finished product. This being clear, there are still 
those who insist that the hide of an animal, at least, is raw 
material and should not be regarded of any value worth pro- 
tecting when the tanner or the leather merchant or the manu- 
facturer of the products of leather wants it. This view is too 
transparently selfish to have the appearance of honesty. 

Why not call each part of the animal raw material and thus 
reduce the whole animal to a condition where its owner is 
without the pale of protection? The farmer does not sell a 
fat steer for the value of the beef in him, but for all his valu- 
ae 8 parts. 

to show that there is a raw material not 
aati of protection is ludicrous and sometimes laughable. The 
milk of the cow or the cream from it is, by the absurd rule, 
classed as raw material when used to make butter or cheese, 
yet it is classed as a finished product when a hungry boy 
drinks it. So meat and the like is raw material when pur- 
chased for use in canning, for making breakfast bacon, and the 
like, yet a finished product if bought for consumption on a 
table, unless its cooking constitutes it a finished manufactured 
product. But whatever you may call the farmer’s beef animal], 
or any part of him, the fact remains that he is, in all his parts, 
the farmer’s finished product. 

Mr. PAYNE, in his recent speech here, says: 

I am not for free raw material. 


He then repeats and reiterates that his rule when applied 
to hides “ puts them on the free list,” and “ when you apply it to 
iron ore it puts it on the free list.” The logic of this is that he 
is not for free raw material, but he would, in all cases, put it on 
the free list. Others are like him, but reserve the right to put a 
duty on raw material if their constituents own it. Granite in 
New England gets high protection. 

REASONS FOR DUTY ON CATTLE HIDES. 


Coming now to the question of a duty on cattle hides, I beg to 
say that no similar example of alleged unselfish effort, appeal, 
and expenditure of a large sum of money, and so forth, can be 
found in ancient or modern history than has been recently dis- 
played by the Central Leather Company, which now controls two- 
thirds or more of the tanneries of the United States, and its sub- 
sidiary and other companies, called improperly “ independent tan- 
neries,” to prevent a duty on cattle hides in the pretended interest 
of the poor wearers of shoes in the United States, unless it turns 
out that this class of poor are not to suffer on account of a duty on 
cattle hides, but are protected by it, and that the people who 
pretend to be so philanthropic in agreeing to spend, if necessary, 
according to reports, $800,000 to get such hides on the free list, 
are to be annually benefited in the sum of about $2,000,000, the 
sum the Government now annually receives on account of such 
duty. 

The Central Leather Company has called a meeting of its 
stockholders for August 19 to obtain their consent to amend its 
charter to enable it to merge with the United States Leather 
Company. This done, it will, coupled with the United Shoe 
Machine Company, which now controls the shoe-machine patents, 
be the most gigantic and far-reaching monopoly covering the 

leather, and shoe industries ever dreamed of. The 
Standard Oil Company will be a pigmy compared to it. 
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The enthusiasm of the effort, the sum expended, and the 
energy displayed casts suspicion on the purely charity theory; 
but when we look into the methods used, the facts suppressed, 
the misstatements made, either ignorantly or not as we shall 
see, the abuse of individuals favoring a duty and the wild 
threats made that if their own leather goods are not amply 
protected and cattle hides are not put on the free list they will 
forthwith punish the poor shoe wearers, for whom they pro- 
fess to plead and weep, by raising the price of shoes at least 
50 cents per pair, although the cattle-hide duty entering into 
most of them is nothing, into some of them not over 2 cents, 
and into none of them over about 4 cents per pair, we are 
forced to refuse to believe philanthropy had anything to do 
with the effort. 

The reckless statements by circulars, through newspapers, 
and in other ways made to influence public opinion and Con- 
gress make it necessary to state the facts and the law as to 
the duty and proposed duty on hides. 

The present (Dingley) law puts no duty on hides or skins of 
animals generally, as has been universally published by these 
pretended philanthropists. The Senate amendment to the bill 
is in exactly the words of the Dingley Act. It reads thus: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 

r cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, made 
rom imported hides, there shall be allowed a drawback equal to the 
amount of duty paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Only a duty on cattle hides above a certain weight is pro- 
vided for or proposed. Horse hides and the hides and skins of 
asses, calves, goats, sheep, angora, kangaroo, porpoise, and all 
other kinds of animals, also hide cuttings, are on, and to remain 
on, the free list. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, only 
dutiable cattle hides proper of the value here of $11,078,490.14 
were imported, while there were imported free of duty horse 
and ass hides and other hides and cuttings thereof and skins to 
the value of $43,964,978.65. Calfskins were admitted free to 
the value of $12,102,427.29. The duty paid in that year on 
cattle hides was $1,786,654.14, and in the preyious year it ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000. 

It is seen that all duty on cattle hides is rebated if the leather 
made therefrom is exported; and all dry cattle hides weighing 
less than 12 pounds; trimmed, wet, and salted hides weighing 
less than 22 pounds; and salted hides weighing less than 25 
pounds are not dutiable. Shoe manufacturing exporters pay 
no duty on cattle-hide leather, hence they are on a par with the 
free-trade world. 2 

The dutiable imported cattle hides are about one-fifth in 
value of the total of hide and skin imports, and at least four-fifths 
in value or quantity of the hides and skins imported for leather 
come in free. And not over one-tenth of the leather of im- 
ported hides and skins used in this country in making shoes is 
tanned from dutiable cattle hides. The leather tanned from 
imported dutiable cattle hides and like domestic-cattle leather 
is largely used for bands, machine belts, and otherwise than in 
shoes. 

The 15 per cent duty paid on the dutiable cattle hides is on 
the wholesale market valuation at the foreign port of shipment, 
which is very little, compared to the retail value of the same 
class of hides in this country. The price of hides of all kinds 
in free-trade England is greater than in the United States, 
thongh she has Canada and other of her proyinces where cattle 
are numerous to draw from, 

The rule is that the leather made from heavy cattle hides 
which, if foreign, would be dutiable, is the cheapest; also the 
shoes, such as brogans, and so forth, and leather goods made 
therefrom sell for less than those made from nondutiable hides 
and skins. The dutiable and nondutiable hides and skins here 
are often nearly of the same value, those not dutiable being 
usually of higher price. 

The fact is that most of the shoes are made and sold in the 
United States without using any leather, or appreciable amount 
in value, produced from dutiable hides. Some of the large shoe 
manufacturers use no such leather whatever, and other leather 
goods are made, such as belts and the like, wholly out of leather 
made from hides and skins which would not be dutiable if im- 
ported. One lot of samples sent me by a large manufacturer of 
leather goods, all of which he was led to believe had the price 
thereof enhanced by a duty on hides, had no leather at all made 
from dutiable cattle hides, and one or more of the samples was 
not made of the hide or skin of any animal. It is possible split 
leather is sometimes made from cattle-hide leather and used 
and sold as calfskin, kip or vici kid, kangaroo, porpoise shoes, 
belts, and so forth. 

Of the shoes of the heavier variety usually sold to men or 
boys, the average amount of hide duty in a pair would not 
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exceed 2 cents. The heels and some part of the soles of such 
shoes generally only contain cattle-hide leather, if any. The 
coarser and heavier shoes, made of thick and the cheaper 
leather, may possibly contain per pair as much as 4 cents of 
dutiable hide leather, not more. It is a simple proposition to 
prove this statement true. The small amount of cattle-hide 
leather, if any, in the shoes of the finest and better quality of 
shoes worn most generally by men and women and which bring 
the highest retail prices would, if made of imported dutiable 
cattle- hide leather, add to their cost hardly anything appre- 
ciable. If any such leather is used in such shoes it is in the 
soles and heels, where scrap pieces can be used. A pair of 
brogans or other heavy shoes, usually sold to farmers, shop 
men, and common laborers from $1.25 to $2 a pair, do not 
average in weight 3 pounds. We may assume they are made 
wholly of cattle-hide dutiable leather, though they often have 
added to their weight lining, pegging or sewing, and other 
things not dutiable as hides. The rule is that 100 pounds of 
dry cattle hide will when tanned make an average of 175 
pounds of leather. This 100 pounds, at the market price at 
the port of shipment, would not be dutiable at above 15 cents 
per pound, equal to $15, and add to this the 15 per cent ad 
valorem shows the duty to be $2.25 on the 175 pounds of leather, 
or 17 cents on 1 pound thereof. Multiplying this by 3, the 
possible outside average weight of a coarse pair of shoes, we 
get 3? cents, a little less than stated above. An example as to 
green hides will produce the same result. Very many of this 
grade of heavy shoes are made of horsehide leather, cordovan, 
and other leather made from hides of animals not dutiable 
at all. 

Is it for this possible hide duty in a coarse pair of farmer's 
or laborer’s shoes that the shoe philanthropists, through their 
circulars and speeches, threaten to add 50 cents to the price 
of a pair of shoes of all kinds—common laborers’ shoes in- 
cluded—whether made from dutiable or nondutiable hides, un- 
Jess all hide duty is taken off and the annual reyenue now re- 
ceived by the Government is wholly conceded to them? 

It is, I repeat, a most significant fact that the shoes having 
the most dutiable cattle-hide leather in them sell for much less 
than those made wholly of leather made from nondutiable hides 
or having in them the least dutiable hide leather. 

I am aware of the claim that more hide duty enters inte a 
pair of shoes than I have stated, but such claim has been shown 
fallacious by persons skilled in the trade. Such claim is unre- 
liable if for no other reason than because it is based on the 
false theory that the 15 per cent ad valorem duty is upon the 
retail market value of hides in the United States, whereas it is 
on the wholesale market value of the hides in the foreign port 
of shipment. Many cattle are killed on the pampas of South 
America and other wild foreign parts alone for the hides, and as 
the cattle cost nothing to rear and were worth nothing until 
shot, their hides, until exported, are of little wholesale market 
value, and the duty is, of course, very small. 

I have seen numerous statements in circulars issued by the 
interested shoe trust, principally of New England, and all of 
them appear to show that all kinds of hides are dutiable; that 
the duty is levied on the retail value of the hides in the United 
States; that the duty prevents the sale of American-made shoes 
abroad; and none of them states that there is any rebate on ex- 
ported leather tanned from hides on which a duty has been paid; 
and they give the impression that all shoes and leather goods, 
whether for export or not, are made wholly of dutiable hides - 
and skins, and that, as a consequence, they are largely enhanced 
in value by the duty. One widely distributed document states 
it is now proposed for the first time to put a 15 per cent duty 
on all hides, which will immediately “ advance 50 cents to $1 a 
pair of medium-price shoes.” 

It is thus that some public opinion has been manufactured in 
favor of free hides. Such circulars have been widely distrib- 
uted through the mail and by special agents and messengers 
employed for the purpose, and containing a request to have let- 
ters favoring free hides sent to Members of Congress, A paid 
“free-hide committee“ has offices here and is in constant at- 
tendance on Congress. Some good, honest persons, thus misled, 
have complied with the request, and in most cases the hired or 
interested agent writes or furnishes an apparently typewritten 
letter to be sent to Congressmen. How disinterested ! 

It may dignify the efforts of the National Free Hide League, 
the “free hide committee” constantly in attendance here, and 
the Central Leather Company and their affiliated organizations 
engaged in efforts to secure free hides, and consequently to save 
to themselyes the about $2,000,000 annual revenue the United 
States receives, by noticing some of its literature of the char- 
acter named distributed broadcast over this country by mail 
and through paid and other agents to create public opinion, and 
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through it to influence Congressmen; also the President of the 
United States. : 
I will refer briefly to one only of the most widely circulated 


as a sample of all. It was put in the Recorp of July 9, by Hon. 
Rurus Harpy, of Texas, though he dissents from its statements. 
It opens with an assault upon the Senate for restoring in the 
bill the duty on hides, and compliments the House for its vote 
for free hides. It is well known that there was no general dis- 
cussion of the question in the House before the vote on the hide 
duty; that many Members followed their party leaders against 
their own inclination; that all absolute free traders voted 
against the duty; and that owing to a vicious agreement among 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee all of 
them were required to vote, and to thus use their influence to 
support the bill as reported. By this agreement the House did 
not get the benefit either of the views or the facts possessed by 
members of the committee who favor the duty. Thus, even 
members of that committee were led to vote for free hides 
against their judgment, and the vote was influenced by the mis- 
leading statements, samples of which I shall refer to later. 

The circular says: 

Hides must be free, and the “meat trust” is doing the best it can 
to get some sort of a compromise. 

So far, on careful inquiry, no packer or “meat trust” has 
appeared favoring a duty on hides. The contrary is the case. 
Their Congressman voted for free hides. To cheapen hides to 
packers will not hurt, but help them, if they seek to secure a 
monopoly. Since when was it discovered that the way to de- 
stroy a trust or monopoly was to give it the material it uses 
to carry it on very cheap? Such an argument challenges com- 
mon intelligence, suggests dense ignorance, or that a desperate 
exigency requires its use. 

The Democratic national platform of 1900 declared in favor 
of putting all products of trusts on the free list. Here it is: 

Tariff laws should be amended by putting the products of trusts upon 
the free list, to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection. 

If trusts are involved in this hide-duty question, then they 
should be required to pay a high price for what they consume 
and to sell duty free. The Central Leather Company—trust— 
with its many affiliated companies controlling the trade, press 
Congress for free material and increased duty on leather, on 
shoes and other products of leather. 

Are not the trusts to be enriched and fostered of various 
names? Free hides manifestly will be in the interest of the 
packers if they desire a tanning and leather monopoly. They 
will get cheaper the same number of hides, unless there are 
fewer beef cattle for slaughter. : 

The circular also suggests to its recipient that “he” is op- 
posed to the“ meat trust“ controlling the shoe and leather, in- 
dustry and in favor of “giving the consumer the best shoes 
possible for the least money,” and this is followed by stating 
that “this can oniy be accomplished by free hides.” 

Some of this is mere cheap-talk truism, but the last part of 
it is false. : 

The shoes and leather goods made from the leather of non- 
dutiable hides are the dearest, not only in the case of shoes but 
of other leather goods. 

This circular like others from the same and like sources 
conveys the false information that all hides are now dutiable 
and will so continue if the Senate amendment prevails. This 
means of trying to secure influence is unworthy business men. 

The circular carries with it the claim that the beef packers 

favor a duty on hides and that they control the hide industry 
by reason of their slaughtering the principal part of the cattle. 
Both claims are absolutely untrue as we have shown and will 
further show. Only profound ignorance can excuse such claim, 

The writer and signers of the circular should have known, 
probably did know, that the big packers slaughtered last year 
only about 5,000,000 of the total 12,000,000 cattle, and about 
1,000,000 of the total 5,500,000 calves slaughtered; that the 
other 7,000,000 cattle and 4,500,000 calves were slaughtered all 
over the United States by farmers themselves and by small 
butchers as conditions required; that the big packers could 
not, because packers, control two-fifths of the cattle hides and 
only about one-fifth of the calf hides; that of the 19,500,000 
hides annually produced only 6,000,000 are or have been con- 
trolled by packers and that each is a competitor of all the 
others and not in a combination like the Central Leather Com- 
pany trust, now so urgent for free hides, and that all of the 
calf hides and a large part of the cattle hides which the 
packers control are not dutiable. They should also know that 
the very large part of all hides are, and have long been, sold 
to tanners. Two or three packers only are interested sep- 

-arately in tanning and they tan less than 7 per cent of the 
hides, many of which are not of the dutiable class. The tan- 
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neries in the interior not owned by a trust would be benefited 
by a duty on hides. 

There were slaughtered Jast year in Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land and throughout Ohio 627,000 and in Indiana 597,000 
cattle and calves, and no packer or meat trust killed any of 
them. In Pennsylvania there are annually slaughtered about 
509,000 and in New York about 1,928,000 head of cattle and 
calves. In 1908 above 44 per cent of the cattle received at the 
stockyards in Chicago were sold out alive to independent buy- 
ers. So as to the other principal cattle markets. 

This is the first time, I believe, in the history of tariff legis- 
lation that Congress has been seriously appealed to by one 
trust, or even industry, to strike down or injure another highly 
necessary, useful, and honorable industry, for fear that some 
other trust or industry might use the products of the industry 
to be struck down or injured in competition, or not use them 
as consumers, properly, or might make profit out of their use, 
It is the industry of raising and feeding beef cattle that is to 
be protected by a reasonable duty on cattle hides, to insure a 
supply of beef as well as hides. On this new theory, wheat 
should not be raised at all, or protected if raised, for fear some- 
body might eat too much wheat-flour bread, or to prevent Mr. 
Patten and other gamblers in wheat futures from carrying on 
their illegal trade. Trusts, monopolies, and such gamblers 
must be reached by other and more drastic methods, 

If there were a hide, leather, or tanning trust among packers, 
such as the Central Leather Company, it is manifest that they 
would desire to foster it through free hides. It is certain that 
if the packers desired the duty on cattle hides continued, they 
would be heard from here. 

The circular states what are called “reasons for wanting 
free hides: ” 

That a tariff on hides will benefit nobody but a trust. 


How fallacious! The absurdity of this is apparent, unless it 
has been discovered that the way to promote a trust is to put no 
duty on what it buys and uses, but put it on what it sells. 

There exists no hide, tanners’, leather, or shoe trust among the 
packers. The leather-trust people hardly want us to believe they 
want to have free hides to kill their own trust, 

This circular further states: 

It will ultimately bring about a shoe-manufacturing monopoly for the 
packers. 

To this should have been added that this would be inimical to 
the monopoly now existing among the signers to the circular and 
others in affiliation. And how can a monopoly be created out of 
a small fraction of a trade? Will not the existing monopoly, 
based on imported hides, mostly now free of duty, be enlarged 
and strengthened by giving it all hides duty free? Cheap ma- 
terial and control of an industry fosters trusts and monopoly. 

But the facts, as we have seen, do not warrant this assertion, 
and there is no reason why competition in an industry is objec- 
tionable or injurious to the consumer, especially where a trust 
or monopoly relating to it has already been formed. Two or 
more trusts in competition is preferable to but one controlling 
trust. 

Protection is only justified in this country when through it 
American competition among our home people, using home ma- 
terial and labor, is brought about. If hides were put on the free 
list, the packers would have exactly the same number of cattle 
hides they now have, though costing them less, and the same 
ability to form a trust, if so disposed, unless fewer beef cattle 
were killed and beef became scarcer and dearer. 

Again quoting from the circular: 

J sae eventually cause an advance of 50 cents a pair in the price of 

This is not only a threat to force the concession of the 
$2,000,000 annual duty the Government now receives, but dis- 
closes the shallowness of the claim that the free-hide people who 
signed the circular seek only to protect the wearers of shoes. 
This is equivalent to saying that unless those who read the 
circular use their influence to secure free hides in the interest 
of the existing trust it will add 50 cents to the price of every 
pair of shoes, whether or not they have any leather in them 
made of dutiable cattle hides. This would, on a pair of shoes 
containing dutiable cattle-hide leather, add 50 cents to the price, 
although the hide duty does not exceed 2 cents—4 cents at the 
highest—per pair. I have already noted that shoes and leather 
goods made wholly or largely from nondutiable hides and skins 
are the highest in price; that the heavy shoes worn by the 
farmer and laborer, which contain the most heavy cattle-hide 
leather, are uniformly the cheapest, all things considered, and 
that all leather of nondutiable hides and skins generally bring 
3 highest price; also the shoes and other goods made there- 
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The circular contains other palpably misleading statements, 
such as that the farmer and laboring man must bear the duty 
without any benefits; that the packers control 85 per cent of 
the domestic hides; that they sell leather to foreigners 8 per 
cent and 10 per cent less than at home; that neither the farmer 
nor cattle raiser derives any benefit from the tax, and that its 
sole beneficiaries haye been the beef packers. Such statements 
may have been accepted as true in some localities and by some 
unthinking people. There is no fact to support either of these 
statements, but the contrary is clearly shown. I have already 
given the facts showing that the packers control only two-fifths 
of the cattle hides and only about one-fifth of the nondutiable 
calfskins taken from slaughtered animals in this country. 

It is again and again stated by the free-hide people and even 
by Members in Congress that no civilized country produces 
enough hides for home demand; that we must go to barbarous 
countries to supply it. Mr. Douglas, of Massachusetts, in his 
circular uses this language: 

No civilized country can raise enough cattle to furnish hides and 
leather for domestic use. on grazing lands do not exist in highly 
populated and civilized countries, 

If this were true, does it furnish a good enough reason for 
destroying or injuring the cattle industry of the United States? 

This statement proves untrue upon inyestigation, but if true 
it would furnish a controlling reason for encouraging hide pro- 
duction at home. If we take into account domestic hides and 
leather, and the shoes and leather goods made therefrom which 
we export, the demonstration is complete that our production of 
hides would be sufficient. 

The United States is the largest farm-cattle producing country 
in the world, size of country not regarded. India is next. The 
Yearbook for 1907 gives us the necessary statistics. The 
United States (Philippines not included) has of farm cattle, 
71,369,926, and of other cattle, 1,876,647, in all, 73,246,573. The 
total of North America is 90,397,025. 

South American countries are supposed to be great cattle 
countries, and some of them are largely given up to their pro- 
duction, especially the Argentine Republic—its 14 Provinces and 
10 Territories have only 25,844,800 cattle—yet the total of the 
cattle in Argentina, Brazil, British and Dutch Guiana, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Falkland Islands, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela— 
three times the area of the United States (9,000,000 square 
miles)—is 72,334,623, about 1,000,000 less than in the United 
States, with an area of 3,000,000 square miles, Alaska not in- 
cluded. The total of Africa is 9,897,211, of all Asia is 109,- 
189,770, and of Europe is 127,423,308. The United States has 
more cattle than any country in the world. Should the number 
be reduced? Civilized countries produce relatively more and 
better beef cattle to the population than barbaric or semi- 
civilized countries. About one-fifth of the possibly available 
cattle for any purpose, and about one-fourth of the heavy 
marketable beef cattle in the world are in the United States. 

If we destroy or materially injure our cattle industry, what 
barbarian country will supply the demand for beef as well as 
cattle hides? From what uncivilized countries come our im- 
ports of hides? 

There were imported to us from all countries in 1907 dutiable 
cattle hides valued at $20,649,258; from France, at $1,532,119; 
Belgium (that supports a population of 300 to the square mile), 
at $185,103; Germany, at $429,572; the United Kingdom, at 
$835,853; Canada, at $2,197,335; and other civilized countries 
exported to us dutiable cattle hides, and all of them other hides 
and skins in large quantities. All the barbaric countries of 
the world did not export to us dutiable cattle hides in value 
equal to the value of the hides on the cattle the United States 
exported. The larger part of dutiable hides imported are from 
purely civilized countries. - 

We imported in 1907 cattle, other than for breeding purposes, 
to the number of 31,567, valued at $442,892, and the United 
States exported the same year cattle to the number of 423,051, 
valued at $34,577,892, the balance in value in our favor being 
$34,134,500. We also exported the same year of hides and 
skins other than furs to the value of $1,760,032. 

It is easy to believe that the philanthropic free-hide trust 
expect to perfect an arrangement by which they will get, at 
yery small cost, some of their cattle hides from the wild ani- 
mals of the pampas of South America, where they are shot 
only for the hides, and thus displace our own product. 

Perhaps I ought to notice one of the circulars of Douglas, of 
Massachusetts, in favor of free hides. Most of its statements 
as to a duty on hides, like the others, are grossly misleading. 
He declares such duty will create a beef-packers’ monopoly; 
that with it independent tanners can get only a limited supply 
of hides; that the packers have gone into the tanning business; 
that they directly control 55 per cent of the hides of the coun- 
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try; “ that a 15 per cent duty will result in “the price of shoes 
being advanced 20 per cent or 25 per cent above foreign prices; 
that the duty does not protect cattle raisers. All these claims 
have been more than answered by facts already stated. 

This circular also contains the common threat to the Ameri- 
can people “that the only way to get cheap shoes” is to “see 
that their Senators and Representatives vote for free hides.” 
And it nowhere indicates that the only duty or proposed duty 
is on cattle hides alone. This is shamefully misleading, as we 
have before seen. 

Although cattle hides have been dutiable for above twelve 
years, the threat to further raise the price on account of the 
duty on a small part of the hides imported has not yet been 
carried out. 

His circular continues by saying: 

Cattle raisers * * * are so few of them that they should not 
be permitted to dictate the price of hides, leather, and shoes to all of 
our citizens. 

And he further says: 


According to the census of 1890, there were 37,629 stock raisers and 
5,483,618 farmers in this country. ‘That is, the stock raisers consti- 
tute less than 1 per cent of our farming 8 and only about 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of our total population. * + * That for 
each stock raiser protected 500 consumers must pay high prices for 


He adds that according to Boyd's City Dispatch there are 
only 22,000 stock or cattle raisers,” and that “800 consumers of 
shoes are taxed for the benefit of one stock raiser.” This stuff 
was actually put in print and sent broadcast over the country 
and to Members of Congress and a copy appears in the RECORD, 
and its author carried it all the way from Massachusetts to 
the President of the United States to influence him. Nothing 
but profound ignorance can be an excuse for such statements 
or the conclusions drawn from them. He assumes that stock 
raisers are a separate class of people who own all the cattle, 
and that farmers own no cattle and have no families or others 
dependent upon them. The fact is that not less than 35 per 
cent—more than one-third, or about 30,000,000—of our popula- 
tion are agriculturists, and over 7,000,000 of them, not count- 
ing their families, are cattle raisers and owners. 

The few, especially in the Eastern and Middle States, who 
classed themselyes to the census takers as “stock raisers” 
were engaged in a special way, though not exclusively, in raising 
one or more breeds of horses, mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, goats, 
and so forth, chiefly for breeding purposes. Almost all farmers 
and many others are cattle raisers as well as stock breeders, and 
most of them are more or less cattle feeders; and ten Is above 
the average number each owns. If only the number stated were 
cattle raisers, then the average number each would own in the 
United States would be above 1,900. 

I have here a statement from the Director of the Census, 
showing the number—37,707, a very few more than Douglas 
gives of stock raisers returned for each State at the last 
census. Massachusetts, as shown in the Yearbook of 1907, had 
that year 288,000 cattle. The census gives her 29 stock raisers; 
that is, on Douglas's theory, about 10,000 cattle for each stock 
raiser. Using the same Yearbook and same year and same 
census statement, and giving the average number of cattle to 
each reported stock raiser, Vermont had 512,000 cattle and 3 
stock raisers, which would give each 170,166; Rhode Island 
86,000 cattle and 3 raisers, each 12,000; Connecticut 171,000 
cattle and 4 raisers, each above 42,000; Maine 834,000 cattle 
and 8 raisers, each 41,750; New York 2,696,000 cattle and 83 
raisers, each 32,481; New Hampshire 231,000 cattle and 3- 
raisers, each 77,000; Pennsylvania 2,117,000 cattle and 55 raisers, 
each 38,500; Illinois 3,248,000 cattle and 276 raisers, each 
12,130; Virginia 849,000 cattle (288,000 milch cows) and 41 
raisers, each 20,700; West Virginia 796,000 cattle and 18 raisers, 
each 44,222; Indiana 1,956,000 cattle and 126 raisers, each 
13,936; Iowa 5,436,000 cattle (1,155,000 milch cows) and 365 
raisers, each 14,893; Wisconsin 2,530,000 cattle and 47 raisers, 
each 53,830; Ohio 1,978,000 cattle and 123 raisers, each 16,154. 
But taking ten as an average each owned, Ohio had 197,800 
cattle raisers (928,000 milch cows) in 1907. 

Take a county or congressional district to illustrate all. My 
home county, Clark, in Ohio is below the average in area, and 
it has no large farms, and it is not devoted largely to grazing. 
Its agriculture is principally grain producing. It had in 1907 
15,063 cattle and only one or two, if any, reported stock raisers. 
There were only 123 stock raisers reported by the census for the 
88 counties of Ohio. Say there were two in Clark County. Each 
would then own an average of 7,531 cattle. In each of the 10 
townships of my county there are many more real cattle owners 
and feeders than Douglas's figures give for the entire State. 
Many city and village residents of the county keep cows, and: 
some of them buy and feed cattle on farms. There are now 
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in my řittle county at least 1,500 cattle owners or raisers and 
their families, and in the district, with its 76,835 cattle (1907), 
there are at least 7,700 cattle raisers and their families, in- 
stead of only 8 cattle raisers, without families, as Douglas's 
figures would show. His own State, Massachusetts, has about 
29,000 cattle owners and raisers, with their families, instead of 
29, given by the census figures which he uses. It has 196,000 
milch cows owned by more persons than he insists are interested 
in cattle in the United States. 

Vermont and New Hampshire had (1907) 74,300 cattle raisers; 
about twice as many as he says the census shows and more 
than three times as many as he says there are in the United 
States. But we go West for cattle. Nebraska had, same year, 
879,000 milch cows and 3,265,000 other cattle, in all 4,144,000 
cattle; Kansas, 722,000 milch cows and 3,577,000 other cattle, 
in all, 4,299,000; Missouri, 965,000 milch cows and 2,630,000 
other cattle, in all, 3,314,000; and the largest, Texas, has 
1,072,000 milch cows and 7,825,000 other cattle, in all, 8,897,000. 
The whole number of milch cows in this country January 1, 
1908, was 21,194,000. Milch cows largely exceed all other cat- 
tle in each of the New England States and in New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Wisconsin; and 
but few calves are reared or fattened in these States for beef, 
because it does not pay to do so. The “other cattle” in these 
States are chiefly heifers and heifer calves to grow to cows. 
So in some other States. The contrary is true in the beef-pro- 
ducing States. Some of them have three, four, five, and as high 
as seven times as many other cattle as milch cows. 

If the corn and Western States did not rear and fatten many 
more of the calves born than they do in New England and the 
States named, beef would be 50 cents or more a pound. I can well 
remember when dressed, farmer-killed beef sold at 3 cents a pound 
by the quarter. I expect to live to see, if unfriendly legislation 
continues, choice beef at 50 cents or more a pound, and scarce 
at that. The area adapted to cattle raising and feeding is con- 
tracting, rather than enlarging, and the consumers of beef are 
rapidly increasing. Unfriendly legislation now to the cattle 
industry is the worst sort of economic policy. The natural and 
universal cry is for cheaper living. The legislation proposed, 
if enacted, will inevitably reduce the now inadequate supply of 
beef, increase the cost of living universally, and promote a 
gigantic and now prosperous trust. 

I beg pardon of the House for giving so much time to so fool- 
ish a claim. It seems, however, to be the strongest and most 
plausible presented. 

More than 33 per cent of our population is directly, and vastly 
more of it is indirectly, interested in the cattle industry on 
account of the value of the hides of cattle, and everybody in the 
United States is interested in encouraging and enlarging the 
industry to secure à proper supply of beef. 

So the question is not even principally the protection of a 
eattle-hide-producing industry, but one of promoting the produc- 
tion of large cattle for their beef and other valuable parts, in 
which everybody is interested. The relative value of the hide of 
a large beef animal is now, and has long been, on an average, 
about one-seventh the value of the whole animal when ready to 
slaughter. That is, for example, a fat steer that would sell for 
$65 would ordinarily produce a hide weighing, green, about 80 
pounds, worth, say, 114 cents per pound, or $9.20. The present 
duty adds materially to the value of such an animal for the 
farmer. 

If cattle are reared and fattened in the West in the future to 
the usual number, it will be because the price of beef has ad- 
vanced. 

Every cattle hide brought to this country will take the place 
of the hide of a beef animal raised and fed here on a farm or 
ranch, and to that extent destroy the home beef-cattle industry, 
and thereby increase the price of beef, already now too high. 

More will be lost often by putting hides on the free list to the 
beef consumer on a single steak he eats than he would lose on 
account of dutiable hide leather in any pair of shoes he wears. 

The whole people, as well as the raisers and feeders of cattle, 
will be benefited by fostering the cattle industry at home, and 
the gold running into many millions of dollars annually that it 
will take to buy cattle hides abroad will be kept at home to 
swell this country’s wealth. Unless free cattle hides result in 
supplanting our own cattle product and cause our gold to go 
abroad to buy the foreign cattle product, it will result in nothing. 

The only possible way to keep up even our present supply of 
beef cattle if cattle hides are put on the free list will be to in- 
crease the already too high price of beef sufficiently to encourage 
cattle raising and feeding, and this would give the packers 
cheaper though the same relative number of cattle hides they 
now have, which, according to the leather trust free-hide cir- 


culars, would still leave them able to control the hide and tan- 
ning business in the United States. 

It must be constantly kept in mind that all hides and skins 
are now on the free list save hides of cattle old and large 
enough to make good beef. Horse hides, of which a large quan- 
tity are imported, calf hides, and the skins of all other animals 
used for leather manufacture are, and have always been, and 
will continue to be, on the free list. 

The beef cattle will suffer principally if cattle hides are on 
the free list. Cows will be kept for their milk and dairy pur- 
poses, but their calves, as in New England now, will be 
slaughtered and not reared for beef cattle—only for cows— 
because they will not sell for enough to pay for the extra feed 
and care and risk in raising. Farmers are like other people; 
they will not raise or feed cattle unless it will pay. As the 
duty is only on cattle hides of large weight, the taking off of 
the duty will seriously affect the number of beef cattle. 

New England, with an aggregate of 962,000 milch cows and 
660,000 other cattle, raises and feeds few beef cattle. It 
slaughters the calves. 

Soon it will be claimed, on the same theory put forth by the 
Free Hide League, that our beef and beef cattle—both now 
dutiable—should be brought from barbaric and other countries 
free of duty; this to prevent a monopoly or trust in beef pack- 
ing, which might interfere with the maintenance of an im- 
porter’s beef and cattle trust. Argentina now ranks first as an 
exporter of frozen meat. The farmer is to be sacrificed in any 
case in the interest of so-called “ semicivilized countries.” 

To take the duty off of cattle hides will tend to destroy agri- 
culture; will lose to the Government about $2,000,000 revenue 
annually; will prevent or discourage home competition in 
leather and its products; will require duties or taxes to that 
amount to be put upon other products; will not lessen the price 
of shoes or other leather goods; will foster importers’ and 
packers’ monopolies or trusts; will cause less beef cattle to be 
produced, and will materially increase che price of beef and 
other cattle products, now too high for common use; will not 
cheapen leather; will cause our gold to go abroad to buy cattle 
hides and ultimately beef that should be produced at home; 
will be invidious in that it will discourage an important in- 
dustry to promote or enrich other or others; will violate the 
principle of protection by unjustly discriminating against one 
American industry to favor another or others. 

There is great danger that the policy of protection is to be 
overthrown by its pretended friends, who, under the guise of 
tariff revisionists or reformers, favor putting the other fel- 
low's industry or product on the free list in their own interest 
and retaining on their own finished products a high protect- 
ive duty. f 

When the time comes—and such revisionists are rapidly has- 
tening its coming—that we, in our efforts for tariff revision, 
engage solely in a contest to see how well certain industries can 
be protected and how many others can be put on the free list to 
promote the protected ones, then the people of this country will 
welcome in preference absolutely free trade in all things, 

Reduction of import duties is always proper when all Amer- 
ican industries and all classes of our laborers are equitably 
treated, but if no duties are put or great reductions are made 
on some industries and increased duties are put on others, 
then revision will work injustice, the nonprotected industries 
will be destroyed, labor cheapened to the scale of free-trade 
times, and those who control the protected industries only will 
be benefited, and they only for a brief time, as the universal 
depression in wages will soon so impoverish the whole country 
as to prevent a satisfactory market for protected articles, 

If the farmer is not to be protected in what he produces from 
his land by the “sweat of his face” and by his expenditure for 
labor, he will no longer be able to buy at remunerative prices 
articles such as farm machinery and tools, building material, 
lumber, shoes and other manufactures of leather, and so forth, 
now protected by high import duties. Shoes and leather, 
whether or not the product ðf domestic or foreign hides or 
skins, are to be, as it turns out, more highly protected than 
ever, while not even heavy beef-cattle hides are to be pro- 
tected at all. 

The farmers are asked to sell unprotected cattle hides to 
make leather, and then to buy highly protected shoes and har- 
ness made therefrom. The farmer acts for the same reasons 
and on the same impulses that other men do. When the raising 
of a beef animal will not pay, as in New England and some 
other States, he will kill the calves or sell them to the butcher, 
and thus prevent the proper product of beef. Usually, when 
corn and other feed is high in price cattle are not fed to the 
usual number, and always when butcher cattle are selling low 
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the number of such cattle largely decreases. Cattle feeders 
fail to do business when corn, and so forth, is relatively higher 
in price than beef cattle. A difference of even $1 in the price 
of an animal may largely reduce the number raised. Often 
only the belief that the price will not be satisfactory will cause 
farmers not to raise or feed cattle for the meat market. It is 
easy to reduce the supply of beef cattle one-fourth, and thus 
proportionately increase the price of beef. 

The principle of high protective duties on some things or 
industries and low or no duties on other and kindred things or 
industries, or parts thereof, is un-American and destructive of 
the policy of protection by import duties. 

The selfishness of trying to protect purely local American in- 
dustries in certain parts only of our country, and at the same 
time provide these parts with duty-free imported material, or 
protecting local interests on our coasts and fostering the people 
enjoying such interests in building up monopolies or trusts 
through free imports, will, and should, if long attempted, over- 
throw the American policy of protection. 

When American protection must be made to depend for suc- 
cess on a monopoly or trust being richly fostered by high pro- 
tective duties on its products, and also by free trade on the 
domestic product it feeds on, then universal free trade, with all 
its direful and calamitous conditions, should be welcomed, and it 
will be found preferable. 


; National Expenditures. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH V. GRAFF, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide reyenue, equalize duties,and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAFF said: 

Mr. Speaker: There is a phase of the tariff legislation occu- 
pying the attention of this session of Congress which has been 
frequently mentioned, but seems to meet with little interest 
either by press or people. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Tawnry] 
warned the country more than a year ago of the coming deficit 
which now faces us, there was no lessening of the popular de- 
mand for an immediate inauguration of all the favored plans 
for legislative action. No one was willing to wait for even a 
year. The American passion for achievement would not be 
denied, and that faithful public servant was charged with hos- 
tility to these measures because he endeavored to keep the ex- 
penditures of the Government within the receipts. That the 
deficit would be far more alarming in size had there not been 
some effort to check expenditures would seem to be apparent. 
It therefore follows that the Payne bill has had to deal with the 
problem of covering this present deficiency, if possible, with- 
out the issue of bonds and to fully meet the legitimate revenue 
demands of the future, and hence the examination of schedules 
with a view of additional revenue and the discussion and final 
adoption of the corporation-tax provision. It has all been a 
national necessity. 

Never has an administration entered into so rigid an exami- 
nation and revision of estimates before being sent to Congress 
as has the present one, which is to result in a more intelligent 
cooperation between the Executive and Congress than ever be- 
fore occurred in our history. As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I feel that the country will better appreci- 
ate the problems connected with the present tariff revision if 
they can be interested in the revenue side of it, made necessary 
by the carrying out of much and important legislation de- 
manded by the people, but involving large additional expendi- 
tures. 

The present estimate by Mr. Payne of the total revenues 
from the Payne bill is from $340,000,000 to $370,000,000, includ- 
ing the corporation tax of 1 per cent of the annual net income. 
The latter, it is estimated, will produce about $26,000,000. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURES. 


For a long period following the civil war neither the discus- 
zion nor practice of individual business or public economy 
seemed to enlist the interest or the enthusiasm of the American 


people. 


New England stood alone in her appreciation of the value and 
oe of economy in individual, business, and governmental 
e. 

But New England had an exceptional environment. The 
prodigality with which nature had endowed our country in a 
material way, the opening up of the great West, the expan- 
sion of business, and the rich reward which followed the en- 
ergies of our people in every field brought little necessity for 
the study of economy in private, business, or public life, 
Economy became a despised word. Its practice was thought 
proper and necessary only for the indolent, the inefficient, the 
unsuccessful, Americans were too busy with creative work to 
be economical, and for two or more decades the aggressive but 
somewhat reckless and slipshod methods of American life 
seemed to warrant their philosophy. But competition began to 
grow sharper and sharper, and finally skillful management be- 
came a necessity to success and business methods grew keener, | 
and we found ourselves finally in the era of large business 
organizations, with the study of economic management and the 
resultant reduction in the cost of manufacture, transportation. 
the operating expenses of business, and the marketing of 
products, 

The American business world was the first to awaken to the 
necessities of scientific methods of economic management. The 
competition of the home market brought the first realization, and 
the subsequent growth of our foreign trade in the sale of our 
manufactured products, would not have been possible to the re- 
markable degree which the last twelve years have shown had it 
not been for the still more highly developed system of business 
economies obtaining to-day in the great American manufacturing 
and commercial institutions. 

In the contest for the foreign markets we had some handicaps 
which were unavoidable. The difference in the wage scale be- 
tween the United States and her competitors was one of them. 
We must excel, therefore, other nations in some other direction, 
if we expect to compete with them successfully. I personally 
believe that the quality of American labor, by reason of its 
superior environment and opportunities, is one of the advantages 
we possess. Our business men, stimulated by the necessities of 
the situation, worked out economy in directions which were prac- 
tical, and we find ourselves, on the whole, not behind in this race 
for the trade of the world. 

There are reasons, however, why economy should appeal first 
to business, next to private life, and last to public affairs. To the 
individual, firm, or corporation practicing economy there comes 
an immediate, perceptible, and substantial reward. Its results 
are found at once in the aggregate profits of business, and, in- 
deed, those profits are made possible only by such economy. To 
the public the rewards of governmental economy are not so easily 
understood or appreciated. It is only in municipal or state ad- 
ministrations, where the revenues are obtamed by direct taxa- 
tion, that the citizen knows or may easily know the exact con- 
tribution which he makes to their support, the increase or 
decrease in the burden from year to year. 

As to these administrations, he comes in closer touch with the 
amounts expended, the objects of the same, and therefore he 
has a concern about the economic management of his city and 
State. His tax receipt tells him the story and is a yearly re- 
minder of his part of the burden. 

For years the ablest political economists in Europe have won- 
dered at our lack of interest in public economy and our extrava- 
gance in all the branches of our political system. Such states- 
men and writers as Bryce, Leckey, and others devoted chapters 
to this unchecked evil, without enlisting any apparent interest 
in our own country. The comparison of the expenses of Ameri- 
can and other cities seemed first to awaken public interest, and 
now the campaign in this country for public economy has com- 
menced in earnest, and, most naturally, with the consideration 
of the improved management of our cities. The remedy now 
most urged is an anomaly in American political life. One of 
the basic principles of our Government has always been a divi- 
sion of political power, most jealously guarded. The new move- 
ment is at least seemingly in the opposite direction. It is an 
attempt to concentrate both the responsibility and the power, 
instead of to divide it, and make a commission possessed of both 
executive and legislative authority, giving to it all municipal 
powers, but removable at the popular will by a recall. 

It is undoubtedly the outgrowth of universal experience in 
the conduct of a great business that the executive head must 
have plenary power, and all the branches of business subject to 
that head. Whether city government by commission will stand 
the ultimate test of trial I do not know. It is now in process 
of experimentation, as we all know, in several States, and a 
number of state legislatures are being requested to pass statutes 
authorizing this form of city government within their several 
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boundaries. At all events, America has awakened to the hu- 
miliating fact that our government of cities does not compare 
fayorably with that of other countries on the same plane of life 
as our own. 

There have been peculiar reasons for our lack of concern for 
economy in national affairs. Our overweaning pride in our 
material wealth and in our largeness generally as a Nation 
has contributed to our indifference. 

We ignored the injunction to despise not the day of small 
things. We loved to feel that we were not compelled to busy 
ourselves with details, or to count the cost in a national way. 
For instance, we deemed our natural resources as inexhaust- 
ible. Persistent wastefulness and unscientific use of them, long 
continued without apparent harm, blinded us for years to the 
consequences. The pinch came, the discussion followed; the con- 
viction is now upon us that our natural resources must be 
conserved. We were as unconcerned as if we were all born 
children of the rich, but we are determined to know the truth 
and happily we have not awakened too late and the economics 
of our natural resources will be mastered, for American energy 
does not flag and American mental resources are well-nigh inex- 
haustible. 

With regard to our national expenditures our people had 
little interest again, because for the most part the revenues 
for the payment of the same were paid by the people uncon- 
sciously. Undoubtedly the expenses of our Government will 
continue to be chiefly paid from internal revenue and cus- 
toms -duties. It is the most popular and probably the most 
practicable method. But the fact that the people do not feel 
the burden of them is the most valid argument against that 
method. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year beginning June 30, 1909, 
was the largest in our history. It reached the enormous total 
of $1,044,014,298.23, less $200,000,000, in round numbers, post- 
office receipts, which lessens by that much the necessary amount 
to be raised by taxation and other sources, 

This appropriation of over $1,000,000,000 for a single year 
may well be compared with the appropriations of the notable 
Fifty-first Congress, eighteen years before, which appropriated 
for the first time so great a sum as $1,000,000,000 as expendi- 
tures for the period of two years instead of one, and was known 
as the “ $1,000,000,000 Congress,” because it was the first time 
in our history that the appropriations had reached that amount 
for a two-year period, the exact sum being $1,023,792,365.35. 
So that it follows that our total national expenditures in 1891 
were, In round numbers, over $500,000,000, and in 1909 over twice 
that amount, while our population in 1891 was 63,844,000, and 
the estimated population for this year of 1909 is 88,218,393, 
showing upon its face that the per cent of increase in popula- 
tion for the eighteen-year period is nowhere near as great as 
the per cent of increase in national expenditures, which, of 
eourse, shows that the per capita gain in population is much 
less than the per capita increase in expense. 

Mr. Tawney, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
in an analysis of the appropriations made in the last Congress 
for 1909, demonstrated that about half of the appropriations for 
this fiscal year were due to expenditures for wars past and wars 
prospective, leaving only the other half for purely civil purposes. 

In addition to the large item for army and navy, the enforce- 
ment of the regulatory legislation of the last few years add 
considerably to the necessary national disbursements, under 
the pure-food law, the meat-inspection act, the Hepburn rail- 
road act, all of which were passed in obedience to the popular 
will, and, as I think, wisely. Each of these laws compelled the 
employment, under the civil-service law, of an army of expert 
and highly paid government employees not involving any par- 
tisan appointments. 

It does not follow because there is an unusual increase in 
national appropriations that they are not made for the purpose 
of carrying out objects of great public benefit, and it is not my 
purpose in the calling of attention to these increases to demon- 
strate any such fact.. But it is for the purpose, if possible, of 
doing something toward locating the responsibility for the large 
appropriations of Congress. If the people demand these expendi- 
tures they should understand that theirs is the responsibility, 
and that such appropriations can not be made without imposing 
the collection of the taxes therefor upon the people. They need 
to be awakened to the consciousness that they bear the burden 
of it very largely. It will assist in securing a more sober public 
judgment and less haste to accomplish too many public under- 
takings at the same time if a due appreciation of the burden of 
national taxation is had by the people. 

The ideal generation is the one which undertakes every bur- 
den of a public character for themselves and for the future 
which they can reasonably bear, leaving to the next generation 
the responsibility which must of necessity be transmitted to it. 


The people in the past eight years particularly have, with a 
commendable spirit, and a hopeful one, too, addressed themselves 
to the evils of a prosperous era. These evils have neither been 
imaginary nor insignificant. ‘Their solution has been neither 
simple nor even certainly apparent. We have been dealing 
necessarily with experimentation in trying to secure fair and 
reasonable rates for transportation without discrimination. We 
have sought to prevent deception in the sale of food products 
and to avoid the purchase by the average man of food products 
containing deleterious ingredients. We have sought to curb and 
control trusts and combinations. We have only commenced the 
work along these reformatory lines. 

These are all proper and governmental functions, but the peo- 
ple should be educated to differentiate between those things 
which are proper for governmental action and those which are 
not, those things which are proper for the State itself to deal 
with and the part with which the General Government ought 
to deal. It still remains a good old Anglo-Saxon truth that the 
Government should undertake nothing which the individual 
can do himself, and that, as a matter of fact, most of the prob- 
lems of life are for the individual and not for the Government. 

Governmental work is done under conditions, many of which 
are unavoidable, which make it far more expensive than the 
same work done by private endeavor. Close observation in 
this direction is calculated to dissipate any socialistic dream. 
Organization for government work is necessarily far more com- 
plex. the sumdard of wages are higher than in private life, as a 
rule, and always will be. Public sentiment has and will demand 
this, and it is the duty of the Government to set the example of 
a fair reward to its workers, but the result must show, and 
does show, in the aggregate, millions at the end of each year, 

It is the common experience and observation of those in pub- 
lic life that when once the Government commences an under- 
taking its task seldom ends; the organized force of government 
officials, as a rule, constantly increase; the natural ambitions of 
those officially directing the work is to widen the field of its 
operations, and thus the dignity and importance of that divi- 
sion of work is enhanced; therefore the expense inevitably in- 
creases with each succeeding year. 

There are occasionally exceptions, but they are exceedingly 
rare. One of the great causes of unnecessary expense is the 
duplication of work. Each department naturally desires to 
have full equipment for all of its branches of work within that 
one department. Many branches of work done in the different 
departments at certain steps of completion are identical with- 
branches in another department. 

In addition to this, many classes of work, while different 
when initiated, in expansion shade into each other and cover 
the same ground in the end. When there is an attempt to 
separate these different classes of work, there is strenuous ob- 
jection on the part of bureau and division heads to “ being robbed,” 
as they term it, of a part of their jurisdiction. This discloses 
a condition of rivalry between divisions and bureaus of our 
Government for jurisdiction over the same work in which de- 
partments themselves have been known to have indulged. ‘This 
is a very human failing, but adds enormously, in my judgment, 
to the expenditures. It is an evil very difficult to reach, diffi- 
cult of discovery and still more difficult of correction after it has 
been ascertained. Think of any great business enterprise per- 
mitting competition between different parts of the same institu- 
tion for authority and such parts permitted to duplicate the 
same work. This is evident in our Government in all classes 
of work, manual, scientific, and clerical. 

The war expenses, to which I have alluded, are probably the 
most popular of all, and yet they make up to the extent of one- 
half the bulk of disbursements. Who is to blame for the 
growth of national expense? It is the real rulers—the people. 
Will they forget the popular demand for even larger expendi- 
tures than those made by the last Congress in the next few 
years? The popular notion that Congress itself is to blame for 
the great appropriations is not true, anomalous as that may 
seem. The great bulk, almost the entire appropriations, are 
made in obedience to estimates sent in by each of the great 
departments of government, transmitted through the medium of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. No duty is imposed upon him 
nor is he indeed authorized by law to change any of those esti- 
mates, except in his own department. No attempt has hereto- 
fore been made by any administrative officer to assemble the 
separate departmental estimates and undertake a rational re- 
vision with a view to determining whether or not they were 
within the estimated receipts for the same fiscal year, and if 
they were not, to undertake a discriminating examination of the 
relative merits of the detailed estimates and a cutting down 
of those less worthy or of comparatively less immediate neces- 
sity that there might be an intelligent aggregate presented to 
Congress for consideration within our probable receipts, 
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The estimates are formed in each department from the con- 
sideration of the items by the head of the department, under the 
advice of the subordinate officials having immediate charge of 
the work under him in the various bureaus and divisions. That 
there is some serious consideration given to economy no one 
would deny, but that the chief consideration is as to the facili- 
ties needed for the work of such department in each of its divi- 
sions must be conceded. These estimates are submitted to Con- 
gress in some detail, and the vast work of examination with a 
view to reduction and discrimination between the comparative 
merits of various objects presented in the estimates fall upon 
the committees haying the duty and power of making appro- 
priations for the Government. The net result is that the work 
of Congress is not to ascertain what additional objects, worthy 
or unworthy, can we find for appropriations, but where can we 
cut the estimates so as to bring the total appropriations within 
the estimated revenues. 

In past history it has always been necessary to reduce the 
estimates, with but little exception. The difficulties of this 
congressional work are greatly increased by the division of it. 
Up to 1865 the appropriations of government were made under 
the rules by one committee, that of the Ways and Means, which 
then, as now, had jurisdiction over bills for the raising of 
revenue. 

In the latter year the Committee on Appropriations was cre- 
House. It continued to exercise this exclusive jurisdiction until 
about 1885, with the exception of the control of the appropria- 
tion for agriculture, which was given to the Committee on 
Agriculture some three or four years before. 

About 1885, in the Forty-ninth Congress, the appropriations 
were given in part to the Committees on Naval Affairs, Military 
Affairs, Indian Affairs, Foreign Affairs, and to-day the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations retains the same jurisdiction, prac- 
tically, that it had after the Forty-ninth Congress, which in- 
volves about half the total appropriations made by all the com- 
mittees of Congress, 

Thus the problem of national expenditures is rendered more 
difficult by the division of jurisdiction between a number of 
great committees, each possessing exclusive jurisdiction within 
its own sphere. 

In practice the estimates are of necessity cut down in almost 
every case, and to determine how to discriminate, pages of hear- 
ings are taken and printed concerning the details of the admin- 

istrative business of the Government covering an almost incon- 
celvable variety of subjects. 

Much devoted and patriotic labor has been done in the years 
past within the confines of the committee rooms for which there 
will be no record or credit given in history. But the sugges- 
tion of the method is sufficient without argument to disclose 
that the facts and a full understanding of the details of so vast 
a business can not be properly obtained by such a one-sided 
view point. This system leads to an attitude of the adminis- 
trative officials being examined at committee hearings of at- 
tempting to justify the estimates presented, and, upon the other 
hand, just as natural an attitude to find some crevice in which 
to insert the pruning knife to make the necessary reductions. 

There should be combination between the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government to perform the work of critical 
analysis of estimates, with a view to proper reform and economy 
based on intelligent judgment and not on arbitrary cuts. 

Plenary power in one responsible head enables great business 
institutions to follow out economic plans to the minutest de- 
tail, without friction and without division. This concentration 
of power is probably the greatest element in successful opera- 
tion of administrative business economics. This is one of the 
most difficult features of the national-expenditure problem. The 
division of authority in our political system makes it well-nigh 
impossible to overcome the handicap. 

It has been suggested that a committee be created in the 
House, composed of the chairmen of the standing committees 
making appropriations, with a view to the committee of chair- 
men assembling the proposed estimates and determining the 
maximum appropriations which each committee should make 
under its jurisdiction for that year. But each chairman would 
still be chiefly the head of his own committee, with probably 
a decided preference and enthusiasm for that branch of the 
public work over which his committee has exclusive charge. 

Representative Surra of Iowa, a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, had incorporated in the sundry civil bill 
passed March 4, 1909, a provision making it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon the receipt of the annual esti- 
mates of appropriations to estimate the revenues for the same 
fiscal year, and if the estimates for appropriation exceeded the 
estimated reyenue, the Secretary of the Treasury shall trans- 
mit the estimates to Congress as usual, but transmit also a 
detailed statement of both estimates to the President, that the 


latter may recommend, by message to Congress, the manner in 
which reductions of appropriations should be made or the 
method by which the additional revenues may be obtained to 
cover the deficiencies. : 

This section of law may secure some rational system of com- 
bined effort on the part of Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government by which economy in public expenditures 
may be intelligently brought about. The President, in his in- 
augural address, spoke for economy, but well said that arbitrary 
deductions were not true economy. 

The President has recently appointed three members of his 
Cabinet for the purpose of an examination of the various depart- 
mental estimates, with a view to proper reyision, before they are 
transmitted to Congress, which is a move in the same direction, 
and the first administrative action ever taken in that direction, 
save the deductions that have been made from time to time by the 
head of the department over the estimates coming to him for that 
division of the Government alone. 

The English budget submitted to Parliament contains the 
foundation for all appropriations made by Parliament, and no 
appropriation is made except thus recommended. 

The ministry who are responsible for such recommendations 
have seats in Parliament, bringing together in most intimate 
relation the two branches of Government, and making possible a 
concentration of plan and effort in national economy which it 
would be difficult under our system to realize. 

Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, calls attention to our 
lack of system in this direction, and the fact that no official or 
body of officials are charged by law with full duty and power in 
the premises. Surely in the management of the greatest business 
institution on earth, having now an expense account of $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, in which there can be no element of profit, 
except the beneficent effects of good government, there is every 
reason why the best talent and the most approved methods should 
be brought to bear upon the problem of national expenditures, that 
full value may be received for every dollar expended of the people's 
money and that no needless amount of appropriations be made. 

Truly, economy and thrift perform as patriotic and necessary 
service for our country as any other elements of aid and strength. 
Thrift is more important than the sword. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. OARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, l 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 

On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am a Republican, I was born in the State of 
Wisconsin, where the Republican party was born, This event 
occurred in the little town of Ripon, about 50 miles from Mil- 
waukee, From that time until the present, Wisconsin has 
stanchly supported Republican principles. The badger is the 
emblem of the State, and our motto is “ Forward!” And our 
Republicans stand to-day, as they have always stood, for 
progress,” 

I am not in sympathy with this report. It should be returned 
to conference for a greater revision in many schedules, especially 
such schedules as are associated with the everyday necessities 
of the people. It will not satisfy Wisconsin, or any State in the 
West or Northwest. It is a deliberate evasion of Republican 
pledges that tariff duties should be materially decreased. 

During the last presidential campaign I sat on the platform 
with Mr. Taft when that gentleman spoke to a crowded audience 
in the city of Milwaukee, and on that occasion he expressed the 
opinion that a substantial reyision downward would be in ac- 
cordance with Republican party pledges, as expressed in their 
platform at Chicago. 

Nor was this the only occasion on which Mr. Taft took this 
position. It had long been apparent to him that our tariff rates 
were excessive. In a speech delivered by him at Cincinnati, only 
four days before he appeared in Milwaukee, he declared that 
while the Dingley tariff had served the country well, its rates 
had become generally excessive. His words left no doubt that he 
favored lower tariff duties, and that if elected as President his 
influence would be exerted in that direction. 

The conference report contains some revisions that will bene- 
fit the people, but it ought to contain more than it does, and its 
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failure to do this will disappoint the American people. There 
bas been no reduction whatever in manufactures of woolen, ar- 
ticles of prime necessity. There has been no reduction in the 
cotton schedule, but, in point of fact, an increase of 3 per cent. 
True, reduetions haye been made in the very cheapest grades, 
which is good as far as it goes, but in the middle grades that 
are quite as generally used there has been an increase. In many 
cases the decreases are more apparent than real. Take sugar, 
for example: What benefit will the American people receive 
from a decrease of 5 cents a hundred pounds on this article of 
daily use? ‘The consumer will not benefit by it in the Slightest 
degree. If anyone benefits by it, it will be the middleman or 
the refiner. 

With the exception of leather goods, I doubt whether any per- 
son will be directly benefited by this bill. If free hides are a 
good thing, why not have free cattle as well? This would pre- 
vent the beef trust from controlling the price of cattle, as well 
as of hides and meat products generally. I see no reason why 
the tariff should be increased on tallow, either. 

The report, in my opinion, ought to be returned to conference 
and changed in many respects. Lumber has been reduced from 
$2 a thousand to $1.25 a thousand. This, to be sure, is a de- 
crease, but not nearly enough. Lumber ought to be put on the 
free list. Our people in the West want free lumber, not only 
because it cheapens the price, but because free lumber would 
aid in the preseryation of our forests, which are too rapidly be- 
ing destroyed. 

I have little confidence in the benefits of the corporation tax. 
Although I am not a lawyer, I feel convinced that it is uncon- 
stitutional, and that it will not be the revenue producer it is 
claimed to be. 

The report, also, should provide for an income tax. This is 
the fairest and most equitable of taxes. It would yield an 
enormous revenue éyen with exemptions of $3,500 or $4,000 an- 
nually. Under its operation men of large incomes would con- 
tribute proportionately to the maintenance of the Government. 
I am not saying this in any demagogic spirit. I have no quar- 
rel with the rich, nor do I believe that the millionaire should 
receive less justice than the man without a dollar. I believe 
in equal rights for everybody. I do believe, however, that in 
many cases men of great wealth do not pay taxes relatively 
to their great holdings, and an income tax would remedy 
such evasions. All talk that this tax would be inquisitorial 
and un-American is absurd. That is the cry of the rich male- 
factor, who seeks to escape the responsibilities of citizenship, 
while willing that his less fortunate brother should pay to the 
limit of his meager holdings. I hope to live until an income 
tax shall be declared constitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court and become a part of the general plan of taxation. 

I am disappointed, also, at the failure of the conferees to pro- 
vide for a tariff commission. Only through a tariff commis- 
sion shall we ever have a proper adjustment of rates. To-day 
Members of Congress—quite naturally, I admit—are influenced 
largely by local considerations. Every Representative is striv- 
ing for rates that would be acceptable to his own people and 
giving little concern to the interests of the people generally. 
A tariff commission, being nonpartisan in character, would take 
a broad survey of the economic field, and its report would be 
fair to all sections. 

We of the West and Northwest feel that this bill discrim- 
inates strongly against us, while unduly favoring the manufac- 
turing interests of New England and the North Atlantic Coast 
States. Years ago when our section was entirely agricultural, 
the great New England and Middle States were demanding pro- 
tection for their infant industries. It would seem that the 
time has come when these industries were quite strong enough 
to maintain themselves with moderate tariff duties. 

So far I have confined my remarks to articles upon which the 
tariff should be reduced. I shall now refer briefly to one 
article that, in my opinion, should be eliminated; that is, 
the 150,000,000 Philippine cigars, the free importation of which 
is permitted by this report. I do not believe that the gentle- 
men who are responsible for this provision have any concep- 
tion of the circumstances surrounding the making of cigars in 
those islands. 

I have on my desk a photograph of a tobacco-stripping room 
in a Philippine cigar factory. It shows a hundred or more of 
men and women, in a nearly nude state, engaged at work. 
Accompanying the picture is a letter, written by William 
Banker, of Springfield, Mass., to George W. Perkins, president 
of the International Cigar Makers’ Union. Mr. Banker served 
two years in the Philippines in the American Army. He gives 
a realistic description of the Philippine cigar makers. He says 
that all are affected with skin diseases, and that many are 
covered with open sores. Leprosy and other infectious diseases 
are prevalent among them. They sit, half naked, and work 


and scratch while the air is rank with the smell of decayed 
fish and cocoanut oil, which the women use on their hair. 

Now imagine one of those natives— 

Says Mr, Banker— 
whose teeth have rotted black oy constant chewing of betel nut, biting 
out heads, which I took particular notice to see they did, and using 
the spittle to help paste the heads on their work, and you can form 
some idea of what the American smoker will get when the trust 
dumps these far-famed Manila cigars on the market, : 

The United States Government, Mr. Speaker, spends thou- 
sands of dollars annually to quarantine against these Asiatic 
diseases, and yet, by encouraging the sale of Manila cigars 
we are deliberately doing what our laws are intended to pre- 
vent. The picture is not a pleasant one, but I can not refrain 
from presenting it for the information of the gentlemen who 
are responsible for this legislation. 

I might multiply my objections to this bill, but I shall not 
occupy the time of the House longer. As a lifelong Repub- 
lican I regret to break away from my party and vote against 
the conference report, but I can not do otherwise. The report 
is not only a sad disappointment to me, but, as I have previ- 
ously said, it will be equally disappointing to my constituents. 
I doubt whether a single person in my district will criticise my 
attitude toward the report. I believe, on the other hand, that 
my support of the bill as reported by the conference committee 
would be followed by a storm of disapproval. 

> THE TELEGRAPH INVESTIGATION. 


I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to refer to another subject of 
great popular interest. 

During the closing hours of the last session the Senate passed 
a resolution, introduced by Mr. La FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, to 
investigate the telegraph and telephone companies. The scope 
of the investigation embraced the methods of handling the 
public business, the wages paid to the operators, the condi- 
tions under which they are working, and a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the last five years. The inyesti- 
gation was made by the Bureau of Labor, and its report has 
recently been printed. It is a voluminous and illuminating 
document. No one can read it without feeling that the work 
has been done in a careful and judicial manner and with a 
manifest desire to get at the facts without regard to conse- 
quences. 

Speaking generally, the report shows that the Western Union 
Company compels its operators to work for a lower wage scale 
than they received two years ago, and still less than they re- 
ceived a decade ago. And this, notwithstanding the cost of liv- 
ing has materially increased and the wages of every other 
branch of skilled labor considerably advanced. It shows fur- 
ther that many operators, in order to maintain themselves and 
their families in eyen modest comfort, are compelled to work 
an equivalent of fifteen days additional each month. An average 
of all the large city offices shows that two years ago 45 per cent 
of the operators were earning a monthly wage of $75 or less, 
while last year more than 75 per cent were earning less than 
$75. From trustworthy information I have received, it is quite 
apparent that the average rate of pay to Western Union em- 
ployees is not more than $55 a month. And it must be remem- 
bered, Mr. Speaker, that these men are skilled in their vocation, 
and that an apprenticeship of four or five years must be served 
before one is regarded as a strictly first-class operator with 
ability to handle press and cable dispatches with accuracy and 
speed. Compared with their wages, a hod carrier becomes a 
very aristocrat of labor. ` 

Nor am I now reflecting upon the hod carrier, for his work 
also requires skill and intelligence. Of the two, however, his 
work is the more healthful, for he labors in the open air and his 
fatigue is physical. He sleeps soundly and well and rises the 
next morning entirely refreshed. The telegrapher, on the other 
hand, sits within closed walls from 8 o'clock in the morning until 
half past 5 in the evening, with thirty minutes only for luncheon, 
For him there is no interval of rest, as there is with the govern- 
ment clerk and with other persons engaged in clerical work. 
Hour after hour he bends over his desk or his typewriter with 
scarcely a moment's cessation. Both brain and nerve are 
steadily employed, and when his day’s work is ended he finds 
himself mentally and physically exhausted. 

In this condition of mind and body he is compelled, as I have 
said, to work “ extra ” the equivalent of fifteen days in the month 
to earn a fair living. When one remembers the intelligence re- 
quired to perform his duties, it can truly be said that of all 
skilled labor his is the most poorly remunerated. In middle life 
he is confronted with a physical breakdown, the result of the con- 
tinuous drafts upon his mental and nervous energy, and when 
that condition is reached his days of usefulness are ended. 

The reason given for the low wage paid by the Western Union 
and Postal companies—although the Postal average is somewhat 
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higher than that of the Western Union—is that the expense of 
operating the lines will not permit a higher rate. Yet for many 
years—until the last year, to be exact—the Western Union 
has paid annual dividends of $5,000,000 on its capital stock 
and $1,500,000 additional on its bonds, If its stock were not 
“watered” to an extent that recalls the days of Noah's flood, 
the dividends could easily be paid, leaving a sufficient sum in the 
treasury to give every employee a substantial wage increase. 

If the Western Union should cease giving Members of Con- 
gress, members of state legislatures, railway officials, newspaper 
publishers and correspondents, and others in authority the privi- 
lege of using its lines free, it would measurably increase its re- 
ceipts. For what purpose does the Western Union—for the 
Postal has abolished the privilege—issue these franks? Is it to 
curry favor with state and federal officials and with other gentle- 
men possessing political influence? And why should it desire the 
influence of these gentlemen? Is it not to smother any sentiment 
that may arise in Congress for a telegraph owned and operated 
by the Government at reasonable rates and in the interest of the 
public? There is not a gentleman on this floor who does not 
know that this is the sole purpose of the Western Union, and that 
but for this privilege the Government would now be operating 
the telegraph in conjunction with the postal service, where it 
properly belongs. 

The report states that an effort was made to learn from the 
telegraph companies the exact extent of business done by them 
on free passes, and what percentage this bore to the total busi- 
ness; the number of annual passes issued, the number of frank 
books issued, and the number of persons who received such books. 

The Postal Company reported that it had abolished its dead- 
head business and consequently had no figures to give. The 
Western Union, which still dispenses these favors, naively re- 
ported that it could not give the information desired for past 
years, as the only record was that supplied by the messages 
themselves, and that these were destroyed at stated intervals. 
Asked as to the last six months of 1908, the reply was that this 
would necessitate going over the files of the messages themselves, 
and would require an amount of time and labor that would pre- 
vent the information being given for a long time! 

Does not this answer tax one’s credulity? Does any man of 
ordinary intelligence believe that the Western Union Company’s 
methods are so lax that this information could not be given 
within thirty minutes? Is it conceivable that this company 
would issue passes and frank books without a careful record of 
the persons receiving them? The answer, however, is quite in 
keeping with all the Western Union’s answers when they are the 
subject of an investigation either by special agents of the 
Government or by Congress itself. It reminds me of the com- 
pany's dextrous tumbling and twisting when its representatives 
appeared two years ago before the House Commerce Committee 
to oppose my bill requiring telegraph companies to send with 
dispatches the time they were filed for transmission. I shall 
refer to this matter later. 

Returning now to the subject of wages, I shall describe briefly 
a rule enforced by both companies that is closely related to it. 
This rule requires the use of typewriters on all important lines. 
Instead of supplying the operators with typewriters, the em- 
ployment of which facilitates the handling of business, the 
companies require them to furnish their own machines. This 
is a manifest injustice, though quite in keeping with their 
usual methods. The cost of a new typewriter is about $100, 
but second-hand machines can sometimes be bought for $50. 
The rental price is usually $36 a year. The report shows that 
the operators regard this as a special hardship, for they con- 
tend that the companies could equip their offices with machines 
for less than half the amount paid by themselves. 

The report further shows that one machine only would be 
needed for a wire or for a receiving position. The same ma- 
chine would do for day and night operators, for relief and 
extra operators, whereas, as now, each operator must have his 
own machine, move it from table to table when he changes 
wires, and put it away when “tricks” change, while the man 
taking his place must bring with him his own machine, It is 
plain that four times as many machines are owned by the operat- 
ors as are ever in actual use at one time in the operating room; 
that by buying them by wholesale the companies can get them 
at a relatively lower rate; and, finally, when the companies 
require their use they become a part of the office equipment 
which the company and not the employees ought to furnish. 

The companies claim that the operators’ preferences for cer- 
tain machines would make their purchase of them unsatis- 
factory and that the operators would not take reasonable care 
of the machines if they were owned by the company. They 
say also that when typewriters were first introduced those 
having wachines were paid $5 more a month than operators 
without machines. 


To this the operators reply that a typewriter enables the re- 
ceiving operator to take messages from the wire more rapidly 
than by hand. As messages can be sent with greater speed than 
they can be received and transcribed, any increase in the speed 
of the receiving operator results in a larger volume of business 
each hour, and it is contended, therefore, that the company was 
compensated for the increase in wages by its ability to handle 
an increased traffic with the same force of operators. 

Moreover, the operators say, while it is true that the $5 in- 
crease yas granted when machines were being introduced, sub- 
sequently, when all the operators bad machines, they were 
transferred from position to position, with salary changes, until 
finally the increases granted were practically withdrawn, and 
that, on the whole, the wages of those using machines are to- 
day less than they were before the typewriters were put in use, 

Considerable space is giyen in the report to the subject of 
a “black list.” Starting with the proposition that nothing is 
more difficult to establish than the matter of a “ black list,” the 
agent who made the investigation says that many operators sin- 
cerely believe they have been blacklisted by the telegraph com- 
panies for their activity in the strike of two years ago. 

What is usually termed a “black list“ Is an agreement among 
certain employers not to employ a person objectionable to any 
of the others. Where the parties to such understandings are lim- 
ited in number, and control only a few of the avenues of employ- 
ment open to a workman, the agreement is of little consequence 
to him, since he can readily find work with employers not in the 
agreement. Where the combination is Jarge, or where, even 
though small, it controls practically all the opportunities of 
employment at his trade, it becomes to the wage-earner a serious 
matter. A commercial telegraph operator, for example, has 
practically two employers only, the Western Union and the 
Postal companies. If either company dismissed him for good 
cause and, for perfectly valid reasons, were unwilling to employ 
him in one office, it might easily follow that they would not wish 
to employ him in any of their offices, and all managers, accord- 
ingly, would be notified. 

The action of a single company, therefore, would close to the 
operator many opportunities for work. If each company chose 
to include activity in union matters or participation in a strike as 
reasons for barring a man from its service, it could by merely 
notifying its own offices create a condition which, so far as that 
man was concerned, would result in practically the same thing 
as a black list in another line of industry. In a word, the com- 
mercial-telegraph operator, wherever he goes, finds everywhere 
practically the same two employers. If these enter into an 
agreement, the situation is practically hopeless to him. 

But, Mr. Speaker, all the results of a black list can be obtained 
by a purely negative process that practically defies detection. 
There need be no actual exchange between the representatives 
of the companies of any name or list of names of those whom 
either is not to employ. A mere understanding that neither 
will employ an operator who has worked for the other unless 
such operator has a recommendation from his last employer 
would evidently create the precise condition brought about by 
the positive and cruder form of black list. Further, as the con- 
tracts for leased wires with both companies provide that a 
lessee shall not employ an operator objectionable to the com- 
pany, the power of the company to prevent discharged men from 
securing employment as commercial telegraphers extends far 
beyond their own offices. In the same way, the close relation- 
ship between the commercial companies and the railroads using 
their wires and maintaining joint offices makes the telegraph 
field one peculiarly open to the operation of an effective and 
disastrous black list. 

I shall now turn, Mr. Speaker, from, the relations of the tele- 
graph companies to their operatives to the broader question 
of their duties to the public. In this connection I desire to call 
the attention of the House to a brief but significant paragraph 
in the report. 

In this paragraph the announcement is made that the Western 
Union Company is the principal owner of leased wires, and one 
of its officials said that this business was so much more profit- 
able than handling messages that the company had considered 
a suggestion that it cease entirely to handle messages and turn 
its attention to the leasing of wires. There you have it. Here 
is a company that for fifty years has enjoyed every advantage 
within the gift of state and federal authorities. Forced by an 
indignant public, upon whom it has fattened for years, to re- 


duce its rates to something like a reasonable figure, it is now 


considering the suggestion of ignoring the public and devoting 
its entire energies to the leasing of its lines to the newspapers 
and to stock brokers for gambling purposes. 

A certain New Yorker, formerly well known in the world of 
finance and transportation, once said in answer to the query 
what the public would say to a railway deal then on the tapis, 
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„The public be damned!“ It looks as if the Western Union 
has reached a point where it purposes to make the same declara- 
tion to everybody except the favored few that are able to lease 
its lines. However, out of this defiant attitude some good may 
come. If the Western Union decides to ignore the rights of the 
public, it will hasten the day of a government telegraph, with 
its cheaper rates, better service, and better pay for its operators. 

I have reserved until the closing part of my remarks reference 
to one subject, which the report treats briefly, but which to my 
mind is the most important of all the subjects it contains. This 
is the suggestion that the filing time shall be made a part of 
each telegram. In other words, that the hour and the minute 
the telegram is filed for transmission shall be forwarded with it, 
so that the person addressed will know how long it has been in 
transit. Every person that receives a telegram is entitled to 
this information. 

The Government post mark on a letter, both at the point of 
origination and receipt, furnishes relatively the same informa- 
tion, and there is no reason why the telegraph companies, with 
their ample facilities for handling business, should not do 
likewise. A year ago, however, when my Dill was introduced 
in this House requiring telegraph companies to send the filing 
time, the Western Union hurried to Washington two of their 
ablest representatives, and at the hearing upon it before the 
Commerce Committee they opposed the proposition with such 
vigor that one would have imagined its enactment into law 
would force both companies into bankruptcy. Yet in Europe, 
where the telegraph is operated by the government, this is the 
invariable rule. In a private letter from the editor of a teleg- 
rapher’s journal in London, the writer says that “ the only 
messages coming into this country (Great Britain) without the 
filing time marked thereon are those from the American cable 
companies.” 

The contention set up by the Western Union officials was that 
to send the filing time with telegrams would so increase the 
number of words as to wipe out their narrow margin of profit. 
Te ridiculous argument was advanced that “10 a. m.” repre- 
sented four words; 10.30 a. m.“ six words, and so on. AS a 
matter of fact the average number of letters in the words of 
any printed page is five, and at the utmost “10.30 a. m.,“ which 
could be reduced to 10.30 a.” or “10.80 p.,“ would be exactly 
one word. To carry the illustration still further, “1 p. m.” 
would represent two letters, for it would be necessary only to 
say 1 p,” which would be less than half a word. Yet the 
Western Union officials stoutly insisted that such a law would 
work them an irreparable injury. 

Now, let us see by a reference to the report just why the 
telegraph companies so persistently opposed the filing time 
proposition, I quote from page 17: 

Most of the operators interviewed, or from whom schedules were 
secured, stated that the messages most seriously discriminated against 
were those classed as ordinary messages. It was claimed that in the 
beginning of this investigation these messages were held back and grad- 
ually accumulated until the leased wires were released after 3 o'clock 
p. m., or until messages on certain wires had piled up to such an 
extent that an extra man would be put on. It was argued by them that 
if the filing time were compelled to be transmitted and placed on 
every message delivered, this pling up of ordinary business would be 
automatically eliminated, as the ley in the transmission of a mes- 
sage would made evident on the face of the message. The use of 
the telegraph by a patron is for the purpose of a prompt transmission of 
his message, and it would seem a perfectly reasonable proposition that 
the companies themselves should furnish the evidence of their prompt- 
ness with each message without charge. This spears to be the prac- 
tice everywhere except in the United States, and it is probable that 
this requirement would itself be sufficient to insure promptness in the 
transm ion of messages. 

There you have the milk in the cocoanut. It is not the extra 
words the company fears, for every telegrapher knows that that 
argument is puerile. It is the light let in upon their methods 
or lack of methods that they fear. If the filing time were made 
a part of each telegram, and the person addressed saw that it 
had been delayed beyond all reason he would naturally com- 
plain, and these complaints would be so numerous that the com- 
pany would be compelled to employ additional operators to 
handle their business promptly. And this is what they do not 
propose to do, if they can avoid it. 

What I have said, Mr. Speaker, is not based on insufficient 
knowledge, for I am thoroughly familiar with this subject. I 
began life as a telegraph messenger and when I became proficient 
in the art of telegraphy I was employed for many years as oper- 
ator and manager by the Western Union and Postal companies. I 
speak therefore by the card and with a thorough insight into the 
business in all its phases. There is no body of wage-earners 
more intelligent or worthy of encouragement than those who 
handle the telegraph business of the country. They are under- 
paid and oyerworked to a shameful degree, and their only salva- 
tion, in my judgment, will be the taking over of the lines by 
the Government, thus insuring better pay and treatment for 
the operators and a greatly improved service for the public. 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. FLOYD, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (II. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Jnited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas said: 

Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn] 
has told us that the agreement reached in this conference re- 
port is a personal victory for the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Payne] and a personal victory for the President of the 
United States. He should haye gone further. He should 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. It is also a 
personal victory for the Senator from Rhode Island, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and for the protected 
industries of his section, for everywhere throughout its pages are 
evidences of his masterful hand. The present duties in the 
woolen schedule, confessedly too high, have scarcely been 
touched and have nowhere been substantially reduced. The 
same is true of the cotton schedule. The tariff on ready-made 
clothing, underwear, blankets, and food products has not been 
lowered, but in many instances has been raised, and after 
all this hurrah in the newspapers recently about President Taft 
and Chairman Payne standing for a reduction of the tariff in 
the interest of the people, which sentiments have been reiterated 
by a number of gentlemen on the floor of this House, the bill 
comes back to us, in so far as it relates to living expenses, 
just as it left us, with no substantial reduction on the things 
that we eat, the things that we wear, and the things that we 
use in the home, comprising most articles of daily necessity 
and comfort which constitute the chief items in the cost of 
living of all our people. 

I will not therefore parley with gentlemen on the other side 
of the Chamber as to who are the victors. I agree with the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. KINKEAD] that the people 
are the victims and they will fully realize this fact in the near 
future when they are called upon to pay a higher price for 
every commodity they buy, whether of food or of raiment. I 
enter my solemn protest against the adoption of this report in 
the name of the great consuming masses in the United States. 
I protest against its passage in the name of common fairness 
and simple justice to the whole American people. The general 
trend of the bill as finally made up and agreed to in this report 
is for higher duties. It provides many reductions, it is true, 
but these are mostly on raw materials which are used by tbe 
manufacturers, while at the same time it provides for high 
tariff rates on finished products used by the people. In many 
instances the Dingley rates are retained without change and in 
other instances the duties haye been raised far in excess of 
those fixed in the Dingley law. There are some exceptions, of 
course, but taken on the whole, the average rates of duty pro- 
vided for in this proposed bill have been raised and not reduced. 
The gentleman from Missouri |Mr. CLARK], our distinguished 
minority leader, has just shown to the House and demonstrated 
to the country, beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the 
average ad valorem duty in the bill embodied in this conference 
report is 1.71 per cent higher than in the present law. This does 
not take into account the 25 per cent ad valorem duty imposed 
as a maximum rate, which when added will make an average 
increase of 26.71 per cent over the rates in the Diugley law. 
The passage of this bill in its present form will prove a griey- 
ous disappointment to the people, who were led to believe that 
by the calling of this extra session of Congress they were 
to be given a bona fide revision of the tariff. 

The iniquities of this bill can not be fully appreciated by 
those who have not carefully studied it. Under the Dingley 
law, the rates fixed in the face of the bill are made the maxi- 
mum rates thereunder. The President is authorized in con- 
sideration of favorable reciprocity or trade agreements with 
foreign countries to reduce these rates 20 per cent, and when 
thus reduced the rate fixed by him shall constitute the minimum 
rate. In this bill that proposition is reversed and the rates 
fixed in the face of the bill constitute the minimum rates, and 
on and after March 31, 1910, by operation of law, a duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem is added, and when so added the sum total 
shall constitute the maximum rate, and shall so remain unless 
the President shall find that none of our products are discrim- 
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inated against by a foreign country, in which case he may by 
proclamation reduce the tariff to the minimum rate as to that 
country. The conditions named in the bill on which the Presi- 
dent may act are so numerous, complex, and complicated that 
I regard the proviso as of little or no practical value. 

I wish to submit and print in connection with my remarks, and 
as an appendix thereto in tabular form, a comparison of the 
rates in the conference report with the Dingley law on all 
changed items in certain schedules to which I will refer specif- 
ically. This statement only includes items that have been 
changed in the conference report, and all items in the respective 
schedules not enumerated in these tables will bear the same 
rate of duty under the new law as under the old. 

The tabular statement referred to was prepared by Prof. J. H. 
Shinn, for the minority, and I use certain extracts therefrom 
by courtesy of the minority leader [Mr. CLARK of Missouri]. 

The first of these schedules to which I desire to direct your 
particular attention is Schedule K, which relates to wool and 
woolen goods. The rates of duty on only two items are changed, 
and these are yarns and women’s dress goods over 4 ounces. 
The average decrease in the rates on these items from the 
Dingley law, as shown by this comparison or statement, is 
thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. This does not take 
into consideration the 25 per cent ad valorem duty to be added 
in order to get the maximum rate provided for in the bill. 
Deduct 0.85 per cent from the 25 per cent, and instead of hay- 
ing a decrease, we have a positive increase of 24.65 per cent in 
the conference report over the rates in the Dingley law. On 
all other items in Schedule K the increase is 25 per cent ad 
valorem over the Dingley rates. In this connection I desire to 
submit a letter just received from Mr. Edward Moir, president 
of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, of Boston, 
in which he enters a strong protest against the woolen sched- 
ules as presented in this report. The letter is as follows: 

THE CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 


Sm: The tariff bill A hs are about to vote upon leaves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule paces low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
spinners and prohibitory duties on wool suited for carded woolen goods. 

It imposes prohibitor: 
which are raw materia 
by_worsted spinners. 

It ra geste the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminate against the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
monopoly of the production and sale of both yarn and by-products, and 
piscing ie carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at 

he spinner's mercy. 

It exposes the 


duties on the by-products of worsted spinning, 
for carded woolen mills and can not be used 


growers of long, light-shrinki wool to ruinous for- 
eign competition, while by prohibitory duties it ‘em a monopoly to the 
growers of shorter and heavy-shrinking wools. 

It places the lowest rates on wool suited for high-priced clothing, 
and highest rates on wool used for the low-priced clothing worn 
by the masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient ply of all-wool 
clothing, forcing the use of excessively light wool clothe, or of fabrics 
made of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill you are about to vote upon is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of tariff revision as stated in the Republican platform of 1908. 

-It violates the principles of justice on which our Government was 
founded 4 5 

c 


In its present form it is in almost exact agreement with a com 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks te ‘ore the election at which the present House and President 
were chosen. 
For these reasons we protest against the presage of this bill, and 
call upon you to vote it, and on the ident to veto it if it 
pear go ss both Houses of Congress. 
tfully, Epwarp Morn, President. 
Hon. J. C. FLOYD, 
Washington, D. O. - 


Cotton goods are embraced in Schedule I. By reference to 
the comparative statement relative to this schedule it will be 
found that on all items changed the duties have been increased 
in the conference report over the rates in the Dingley law by 
10.80 per cent. Add to this the 25 per cent ad valorem and 
the increase on changed items is 35.80 per cent, and the in- 
crease on all other items in the cotton schedule is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Schedule G embraces agricultural products and foodstuffs. 
The rates in this schedule on items affected or changed show 
an increase of 6.63 per cent, which with the 25 per cent added 
makes an increase of 31.63 per cent. I might take up other 
schedules and show in like manner wherein apparent reduc- 
tions are not in reality reductions at all, but increases, but 
I deem the illustrations already given sufficient to convince 
anyone of the iniquities of this proposed bill and of the gross 
injustice of the maximum-rate feature of the same. I will not 
worry you with further details along this line, but will merely 
cite you to the comparison of the rates given in the tabular 
Statement pertaining to Schedule D, which relates to lumber, 
and to Schedule M, which relates to printing paper. In this 
- connection I desire to submit a letter received from Mr, John 
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Norris, chairman of committee on paper of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, relating to the tariff on print 
paper. The letter is as follows: 


Hon. J. C. FLOYD, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Sin: Permit me on behalf of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to peores against the rate of $3.75 per ton on 
rint paper recommended by the tariff conferees. That recommendation 
s an inyitation to a tarif war with Canada, from which country at 
least 23 rtant American mills draw their supplies of pur wood, 
If the Province of Quebec should follow the example set by Ontario 
ten years ago and decide to prohibit the exportation of pulp wood cut 
from crown lands, many of those mills must close. Owners of spruce 
timber limits in Maine and the northern border would Ps amaz- 
by the appreciation in timber values. The paper industry would 

con: t a wood short and a print-paper famine, with serious in- 
creases in the price of news print paper and with great losses to 
many publishers. The recommendation of the select committee of the 
House for a $2 rate on print paper was made after a ten months’ 
study of the 5 problem. May we ask you to cooperate with 
Chairman MANN, of that committee, in the matter of print paper? 
Respectfully, 


New YORK, July 31, 1909. 


JoHN Nonnis, 
Chairman of Committee on Paper. 

There is not, in my judgment, in the history of this country 
another instance in which any great party intrusted with 
power has acted in such utter bad faith as has the Republican 
party in the making of this tariff bill. This extra session of 
Congress was called to revise the tariff, and the people were 
given to understand by President Taft in his inaugural address 
and in his campaign speeches before the election that this re- 
vision should, be generally downward. Yet the provision pro- 
posed in the House bill and in the House bill as amended in the 
Senate and in the bill as agreed to in this conference report 
is not only a revision upward, but embodies the highest average 
rates of duty of any bill heretofore passed by the Congress. 
The primary purpose of a tariff is for revenue. The Demo- 
cratic position has always been that we should impose tariff 
duties for purposes of revenue only, and that the sum so raised 
should be limited to an amount of money sufficient to support 
the Government economically administered. 

The Democratic position also demands that articles of neces- 
sity be placed upon the free list or that a very low rate of duty 
be imposed upon them, and that high rates of duty should be 
fixed upon luxuries. The Democratic position also demands 
that when any industry has become a monopoly that products 
sold in this country in competition with its products shall be 
placed upon the free list. Such in brief is the position of the 
Democratic party of to-day on the tariff question, and such has 
been its policy fundamentally since the time of Jefferson. It 
is needless to add that this bill violates every principle and idea 
adhered to by the Democracy in regard to proper tariff legislation. 

The Republican party, on the other hand, stands for the 
principle of protection of American industries by the imposition 
of high tariff rates, which would exclude foreign importation and 
thus and thereby enable the American manufacturer to secure a 
better price in the home market for his commodities. The 
policy ignores the rights of the general consumer, who, if the 
American manufacturer in fact gets a higher price by reason 
of the tariff, must pay that higher price. In view of this situa- 
tion it is astounding how long the Republican party has been 
able to mislead and deceive the great body of the American 
people in regard to the tariff, and, by reason of such deception, 
to induce them from year to year to stand against their own 
interest by voting money out of their own pockets into the 
pockets of a few rich manufacturers who control the protected 
industries of this country. 

But I do not believe that the people can again be deceived 
after the passage of this most iniquitous tariff bill. The press, 
the general public, the merchants, the people everywhere, are 
awake to their rights. What the people demanded, what they 
were promised, and what the majority in good conscience ought 
to give them is a general downward revision of the tariff in 
the interest of the consumer. 

I charge that the Republican party by the passage of this 
bill will violate the solemn pledges made by its leaders and 
campaign orators for a downward revision of the tariff. I 
charge that it will violate solemn pledges made by President 
Taft before the election, pledges reiterated by him as Presi- 
dent-elect after the election and since reaffirmed by him as 
President. I charge that by the adoption of this report and the 
passage of this bill in the form in which it is now presented it 
will violate the plighted faith of many Members of the ma- 
jority who committed themselves to their constituents as 
being in favor of a downward revision of the tariff. But what 
cares the machine that dominates the party councils here for 
the promises, the welfare, or the conscience of individuals? In 
the making of this tariff bill those in control have surrendered 
every patriotic impulse, have ignored every demand of the 


1 public, have repudiated every promise made to the people, The 
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bill is framed in the interest of powerful industries making 
demands based on selfishness and greed, and leaves the manu- 
facturers more complete masters of the situation than ever 
before in the history of the country. What the country needs, 
what the people are demanding, is downward revision, general, 
substantial, and in some instances radical reductions on all 
articles of universal consumption. In the two Houses of Con- 
gress as at present constituted those who stand for such re- 
vision ure powerless to overcome the will of the majority. 

In my judgment the only hope for relief from the cruel ex- 
actions of this system of protection and oppressive taxation is 
for the people to elect a Democratic House, a Democratic Sen- 
ate, and a Democratic President. 

I would not detract from the merits of anyone. Give to 
President Taft all the praise that is due him, concede to Chair- 
man Payne full credit for an honest effort on his part to get 
a downward revision in the interest of the public; yet at the 
close of this long controyersy the protected interests of this 
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Comparison of the conference report with 


country remain unshaken in their stronghold of protection, se- 
cure and firm as the rock of Gibraltar. Their rights are pro- 
tected as against the press. We still have a prohibitive tariff 
on print paper of $3.75 per ton. Their rights are protected 
as against the home builder. We still have a prohibitive tariff 
on lumber of $1.25 per thousand. Add to this the 25 per cent 
ad valorem duty and you will find that the tariff on rough 
lumber worth $10 a thousand is $3.75 per thousand in this bill, 
as against $2 under the present law. 

Their rights are protected against every consumer. We still 
have a prohibitive tariff on ali commodities of daily necessity, 
use, or comfort. With Shylock greed the manufacturer has de- 
manded his pound of flesh. The conference committee and the 
Republican majority in Congress are preparing to give it to 
him. Pass this bill and thereafter the American shylock can 
say, as did old Shylock, the Jew, whom Shakespeare has char- 
acterized and immortalized as the very embodiment of greed, 
“ Give me my pound of flesh. It is so written in the law.” 


. 


the Dingley law on all changed items. 


SCHEDULE D. 


Dingley rute. Conference rate. Ane Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 201. 
Per cent. 
ONS GORE So de cexastberokdbaudiabessd Suns d 5, a50 
Seon One dollar and twenty-five cents ....| 1,074,173 | 37 
Two dollars to four dollars One dollar and seventy-five cents to 58, 
two dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Twenty-five cents Twenty cents . 133, 727 | a20 
inne bre „ee „ 441,883 | > 663 
PARAGRAPH 212. i 
/ (( cose] Twenty per cent Twenty-five per cent 9,809 5 25 
Osier, manufactured Forty per cen Forty-five per cent 88,187 5 125 
@ Decrease, ò Increase. 
SUMMARY. 
Amount Gl Tw leg CU tee en ek ³ xm . Seca a eas $3, 705, 024 
rare x xx linen een ——— 764, 984 


TTT Ct ope eR ER NE E j 2, 940, 040 
Amount ‘of conference increases. on — —U . T——.8 188, 513 
Amount of conference duties — 3,128, 553 
DDE OVER SIN EIOY aaa a an ere ee estat Ses —. . —————ů— 576, 471 
Or 15.53 per cent. 
SCHEDULE G. 
Dingley rate. Conference rate. N Conference, 
PARAGRAPH 234. 
Per cent. 

Pieter Twenty per cent.. Twenty-five per cent $1,897 525 

PARAGRAPH 236, | 
Corm Al onc ð ᷣ ũuſ1w Forty - f ve cents per ninety-six pounds. Forty cents per one hundred pounds. 13 | a1 

PARAGRAPH 254. 4 
G ² . ATE ATA NN e AEAT TA TWO COR. dia AT OTTE T 115 | a33} 2 

PARAGRAPH 260. 
P ² 33. Twelve cents 8 Sixteen cents. 8 954, 500 5 333 

PARAGRAPH 262. * 
E T TTA RA ETT ET Forty COU a cunscsactccssvsucetenes Twenty-five cent 376 | a37} 
Peas, dried 2 cs Ahr. . Twenty-fve cent „960 416 
RTR EAE IERA AE ONERE FF Forty-five cents ane ee 17,497 5 12 

PARAGRAPH 264. 
SEOCKS ae a ss E barn dieahucmncbochs Fifty cents and fifteen per cent. OBO DOME. cc on antntecedcdececrnaves 17,798 5 53 
Stocks, apple, ete One dollar and fifteen per cent Two dol 8 19,974 b42 
e cence dacas Two and one-half cents.............. PFW 67,116 | 560 

PARAGRAPH 275. 
WIGS ss inva tacacvaccacdocdsuetinasesuabussuses TWO CONUS. ERSS AT OTA T AT Two and one-half cents.............. 541,080 | 025 
GGCFFPVUVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVTTV—T— One-half cent Soden T 210,427 | 6100 

PARAGRAPH 276. 
CERDED A (( . TWENEY cents tees Twenty-five cents 344, 820 525 

PARAGRAPH 277. 
D One cent e One and one-half cents 2, 309, 875 d 50 

PARAGRAPH 279 
Pineapples in barrels 106,404 | 613 
Pineapples in bulk 9,800 | 613 


è Increase. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
ji Schrborn G—Continued. 


PARAGRAPH 284, 


, r scececcctcssscdcnsusaacsseau 


eee n E E E RA 
Tallow 
Fenn 55 Losuccuecens c2nnccuadesse ses} ODOM OAE saaarin iao euin 
Chicory 
Chicory, groun 

PARAGRAPH 295.4 
E ceed enwncens| US Conca nanetabi celshaksseccent r < occ esneoseoss 3 82, 815 a8 
Mn Sn eciduch<cncuscbacaasucats ie ccc ( (( cence ss acs Soe 102, 706 | 412} 

PARAGRAPH 298. 
Common starch..........-. 8 One and one-half cents CROW TTT 3 15,921 | 433} 

PARAGRAPH 297. 
e e TWO DMEM casucecbenotcesnscacasaucaxd One and one-half cents............... 72,808 | 425 

@ Decrease. > Increase, 
SUMMARY. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule G__..._-__.________ ~_---~--~~.__--~---~-_. F ³A6AQ6³A¹r ²ð ü EAT 5 CEB Boy 
Amount of conference deere „cc U—U—Un I a iS SS 108, 691 
r ⁵——— . er Na E SS Se ne SON ̃— —. — OR 9 3, 
Amount of conference increases... _._ ....... -..... -_.-.-. .~--—---~~=--~--=- nd... 8 — 15 381. 430 
Amount dor conference. un duties, Schedule: . æ ð ˙́ i!! ͤ?i7indſ:0ſf 2948848 
C ae ee Te ne Se f!!! ß So, 1, 272, 759 
Or 6.63 per cent. 
SCHEDULE I. - —— as 


Conference 
Dingley rate. Conference rate. duties, Conference. 
PARAGRAPH 313. 85 Per 
OOO mn ðͤ Three cents and one-fifth cent Two and a half cents and one-sixth $18, 800 | a11 
cen 


PARAGRAPH 315, 


Cotton cloth. This paragraph is a marked 
increase on the Dingley law. How much 
can not be estimated. The value classifi- 
estion in all cotton-cloth paragraphs will 
increase the rate materially, It is esti- 
mated that the duties under these para- 
graphs will increase the Dingley para- 
graphs fully $500,000. 


Seventy cents and fifteen per cent .. 2,066,831 | 530 
Eighty-five cents and fifteen per cent.] 1,222,434 | 633} 


Fifty cents and fifteen per cent .. 


Stockin; 
rs Sixty cents and fifteen per cent. 


Stockings, $1.50 dozen 


Stockings, $2 dozen -| Seventy cents and fifteen per cent.. Ninety cents and fifteen per cent . . 1,580,800 | > 21 
a Decrease. > Increase, 
SCHEDULE K, 
Dingley rate. Conference rate. gr ee Conference. 

PARAGRAPH 377. Per cent, 

. 5 Twenty-seven and one-halfcentsand | Twenty-seven und one-half cents and $29 | a1 
forty per cent. thirty per cent. 

PARAGRAPH 380. p 

Women's dress goods over 4 ounces .......--- Fifty, fifty-five, and sixty per cent... 9 fifty, and fifty-five per 2, 478, 125 
een 


Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule K 


—— $36, 554, 815 
Amount of conference decreases____ 128, 601 


Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule K. —— — — 2 — v“ ——— 36, 426, 214 
Decrease over Dingley-_-----.-----~--.----+----~--~-~-~ ---~--------------- ++ 25-5 en enn nnn nnn nn ne 128, 601 


Or thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
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Comparison of the conference report with the Dingley law on all changed items—Continued. 
5 ScHEDULE M. 


Dingley rate. 


PARAGRAPH 409. 


Printi two and one-fourth.. 
Printing —— four cents 


- PARAGRAPH 411. 


N Sa® coated, not specially provided | Two and one-half cents 
or. 
Paper, coated with gelatin ..................- Three cents and twenty per cent... 


PARAGRAPH 412. 


wesw eeseeesweseeeees| STOO TODINS cen k 


— XIVE cents 


Lithographic prints. This paragraph will |...... TT AA E pd eas] RMD PMMNOG acs loclanashpswensdaneasne! 626 
go Suh higher, Writin, 23 is also 
raised, but the new ication destroys 
all previous data. 
PARAGRAPH 415, 
Paper, not specially provided for...........-.. Twenty-five per cent .. Thirty per cent 
a Decrease. > Increase, 
SUMMARY. 
Ampbunt Of: Dingies* b a aed cee pric dspace reps soe Sd bac et olen tae po avon pe cetacean SE $4, 136, 029 
S CCT rarer . — — —— ——— H—v— 19, 757 
Mannes r.... ͤ— — ... — —LT—L——ũ—ʃ . —— 4, 117, 272 
(COTTOTUR 66.) Df PTTT— TTT... —— . —. ee eae 433, 220 
Amount of conference bill duties— mmm e e — —ů 6898098 
weren din : K:. . . — —2—,⅛̃ t ᷑T—T———'! ͤ—[Tʃ„% 414, 463 


Or 10.02 per cent. 


Conference Report on Aldrieh-Payne Tariff Bill—A Study 
of Tariffs. 


SPEECH 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


` OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
ponas revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARDY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to put into the Rxconb a little study of 
the tariff, with the hope that it may be worth something. From 
the Washington Post of April 13 I quote: 

“Tt was the doctrine of R. J. Walker in 1846 and of Daniel 
Webster in 1820 that any duty levied with any view other than 
revenue was unconstitutional.” “In 1820 New England was in 
the carrying trade, and a rank free trader.” “The imposition 
of a duty upon any article must be based primarily upon the 
difference in wages at home and abroad.” “This is the decla- 
ration of the Republican platform.” In the case of lumber 
the wages paid * * are higher in Canada than in the 
United States.” This leaves the lumber lobby now holding 


forth in Washington without the slightest support in behalf of 


its argument for a high tariff, or any tariff.” 

These quotations set forth some time-honored phrases insisted 
on and worn threadbare in the past. At present, regard for the 
Constitution in laying and collecting taxes and difference in 
wages here and abroad cut no figure in shaping the conduct of 
Protectionists. 

Pauper labor Europe and high-labor America and Canada 
alike pass high-tariff laws, and have found a new shibboleth 
for justification. That shibboleth is “ We must make our tar- 
iff a little higher than other nations.” So each nation makes 
laws for the manufacturer and strong, organized capitalists, 
so that he may exploit the home market without possible 
competition and at the same time in the things he buys gives 
him free trade, drawback, and bounty to enable him to strug- 
gle with other manufacturers and strong, organized interests 
in foreign markets. We demand that the Government keep 
other manufacturers out of our markets and provide our 
manufacturers a way to get into theirs.” This is a plain 
statement of the purposes of all protection advocates. But 
the American protectionist has found that the protectionists in 
other countries can play at the same game. The United States 
is largely the granary of the world. It would seem, then, that 
we ought to furnish the world its bread; but not so, 


We may furnish the wheat, but not the flour. Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Spain commend the poisoned 
chalice of our protective system and “free ray material” and 
“drawback” to our lips. We ship them our wheat, but our 
flour mills can not grind a pound of it. They have a mill.in- 
dustry to build up, a home manufacture to protect. To use 
Italy for illustration, this is how they turn the trick. She im- 
poses a duty of 68 cents per 100 pounds on our wheat, but 
practically twice that on our flour. But this is not all. Her 
wheat duty is rebated at any time within six months upon 
exported flour or semolina, such as macaroni, and so forth. 
The result is, Italy sold us the year ended June 30, 1908, 
$3,768,000 worth of wheat products, macaroni, and so forth, 
after paying 14 cents per pound duty; and 50 to 75 per cent of 
this wheat grew in the United States and was exported by us 
to Italy. The American mill man is raising a howl. A gov- 
ernment report which I haye in my hand says: 


If the European schemes of protection with respect to flour-mill 
omnes stopped with protecting home mills in their home trade, less 
ault or perhaps none at all could be 38 found; but there is in 
practice a cun y devised method of rebates of duty (drawback) 
payable upon the exportation of flour and products of flour. By means 
of these rebates, production of flour beyond the home requirements is 
stimulated and this surplus is placed in competition with and at lower 
pi than the surplus product of American mills which for many years 

ve had the benefit of such foreign trade. 

Germany’s duty on wheat is 59 cents per hundred pondi; but flour 

6 cents per hundred pounds. 


may be exported and draw a rebate of č 
Under the, n method it is not even necessary that the wheat be 
rt is issued upon the flour when sent 


imported. A certificate of 
abroad. These certificates are receivable at custom-houses for 
ment of duties on various kinds of grain as well as on wheat, and 
also serve to pay duty on oil and coffee. 

The same bulletin says: 

Capitalists of those foreign countries which have adopted the most 
radical measures for protecting their mill interests are to-day largel 
interested in the development of Argentine grain fields. All this will 
before many years react to the curtailment of the forei demand for 
American-grown grain of all kinds as well as for flour, The product of 
our wheat. 

Now, does not all this sound very much like our pet scheme 
of low duty or no duty on wool and hides and prohibitive duty 
on cloth and shoes, and our rebates or drawbacks on exported 
articles, to enable the home manufacturer not only to be pro- 
tected in our “home trade,” but to place his surplus in com- 
petition with the products of the foreign manufacturer in the 
foreign trade. 

Whoever is getting the best of it, it is easy to see that the 
farmer in particular and the consumer in general is getting the 
worst of it; but that is not all. Farmers and consumers al- 
ways belong to certain countries, but capital is tied to no 
country. Rothschilds and Rockefeller are international. They 
have industries or stocks in industries in all countries, and 
would as soon reap profits in Germany as in France or in 
Austria as in England or America. English, French, German, 
and American capital unite to organize the trusts and syndi- 


ay- 
ey 
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cates in Europe and America that combine and control the 
- price of products in each country without competition, and reap 
their harvest of sure and extortionate profits and dividends. 
The stocks and bonds of great corporations are owned in many 
lands. The dividends paid in this country flow as a rich 
stream into coffers of European and American money magnates 
with impartial blindness. The United States steel trust made 
eighty millions excessive profits over a fair return on capital 
invested in 1906-7. Our people paid perhaps nine-tenths of it. 
How much of this went to bondholders and stockholders of 
that corporation living in Europe? 

Surely a line of inquiry seeking to know how much of the 
manufacturer's profit went abroad, and how much of that profit 
came from abroad would be interesting. I venture the asser- 
tion that the former is ten times greater than the latter. Our 
manufactured exports are of two classes only. First, that class 
of goods of so superior or exceptional kind that they can not 
be gotten or manufactured in other countries; and, second, that 
class of goods that are actually made cheaper here than else- 
where. The items of all our exports show this. In neither of 
these is any protection needed here to enable the home manu- 
facturers to compete with foreign manufacturers on more than 
equal terms. One or the other of these conditions applies to 
all our electrical machinery and supplies sent abroad; to all our 
agricultural machinery and iron and steel products sold in for- 
eign tharkets, and to our shoes and leather goods, and to at 
least 95 per cent of all our foreign-sold goods. 

The idea of enlarging the foreign market for any of our 
manufactures in which we can not, by reason of cheaper pro- 
duction, undersell all other nations, or at least sell as cheaply, 
is a fancy and a fallacy, and the sooner all our people recog- 
nize it as such the better for us as a whole. We may form in- 
ternational trusts, but we can not extend our foreign trade, 
even by extorting from our people at home and selling at a loss 
abroad, except temporarily for a period of competitive strife, 
in which national industry is hurled against national industry, 
until the industry of one nation drives out that of the other 
and obtains a monopoly, or the two combine, as in the case of 
the English and American tobacco trust, and divide their terri- 
tory as did Abraham and Lot. 

The captains of industry of each country will use the brawn 
and muscle, the lawmakiug and treaty-making powers of their 
several nations as weapons in the contest, and the case of our 
struggle to sell our flour abroad illustrates that our captains are 
not the only ones who can pass protective laws and make 
treaties with other nations. With most of the wheat of the 
world grown here, we are actually being driven from the flour 
markets of the world. 

Outside of the raw materials—cotton, wheat, and copper— 
says this same bulletin, the balance of trade between us and 
protected Europe for the year ended June 30, 1907, was 
$123,000,000 against us. This with all our laws to keep out 
foreign manufactures and the laws of foreign states to keep out 
our manufactures; with our great ingenuity and industry, our 
abundant natural supplies of coal, of oil, of water power, and 
with the best machinery in the world. 

The net result of the fight between protection here and pro- 


tection in France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Spain—be- 


tween greed triumphant here and greed triumphant there—is 
$123,000,000 trade balance against us. So that under our pro- 
tective system we can not lead the world as we should in 
manufactures as well as in agriculture. Our captains do not 
care where the balance of trade is so long as in all lands they 
are sure of their dividends. But there is another phase of 
this international commercial warfare. Foreign governments 
are played upon by the captains. They resent our attempts at 
exclusion and seek every means of building up raw material 
sources elsewhere, so that more raw brawn and muscle may 
work for them. They are hunting earnestly for a cotton-grow- 
ing region, not so good as ours, but one that will serve, ready 
to dump in millions of capital into any country to grow cotton 
where they can find a market for their manufactures. The 
valley of the Nile is exploited anew, and other regions are 
anxiously scanned for a cotton field. 

Millions are sent into Argentina to develop its wheat grow- 
ing, and Canada and the steppes of Siberia are sought to 
be made and will be made great grain-growing regions of the 
earth under the friendliest relations with protected Europe 
and free-trade England, especially it would seem to me to the 
advantage of the latter. Lest what I have said about our 


manufactured exports seem unwarranted, I will quote this same 
bulletin. Our own government bulletin says: 


With respect to commodities tbey buy of us, these are included in 
two classes, viz, those things, mostly 


raw materials, which they abso- 
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lutely must have and can not get elsewhere, and those articles which b 
sheer force of 
3 parece a merit have built up a demand that even high 

And we are just in the same fix with regard to them, and the 
result is we have to buy, except raw material, $123,000,000 more 
of them than they of us. And, says the bulletin— 

It should be remembered that the class legislation in Europe that has 

ut prohibitive duties on flo 
pu tpr that bas Adept ime act Czara the price of bread in every 

Their people know this and are not submitting quietly. I 
predict confidently, however, that they will continue to submit 
just as long as European greed can defend their action as a 
retaliation against American greed and selfishness, and hold 
up the theory that they are furnishing labor for mill operatives 
and getting the best of us—as they are—and show up great 
fortunes for the few and huge mills and factories, which they 
attribute to their policy. There is absolutely no question but 
that we can use the tariff tax not to raise revenue, but to 
shut out every article of merchandise which we do not wish to 
come in, and other nations can do the same; and the purpose 
of all protective tariffs is to indirectly prohibit the importation 
of any merchandise that can be made in one’s own country at 
any cost. 

The result is we can not ship our manufactures into these 
countries; they can not ship theirs into our country, but we 
can moye our capital, our machinery, and skilled workmen into 
Canada and elsewhere and make the goods there in establish- 
ments owned and managed by American capitalists and run 
with skilled labor from the United States, thereby building up 
great industries there. Foreign capitalists invest here under 
the same conditions. Neither capital nor skilled labor is pro- 
hibited from coming or going into any country. Each country 
tries to encourage the importation of these much-desired good 
things. The result is the same international struggle reversed. 
In this struggle the question is which captains can reap the 
greater profits from their enterprises, whether conducted in one 
country or another, and not which country can reap most profits. 

These are not mere theories; they are absolutely true state- 
ments of existing conditions, illustrated clearly, in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, and South America, and in this 
international struggle, if the bulletins of our own Department of 
Commerce and Labor (see Confidential Bulletin No. 8, April 12, 
1909) are to be believed, we are getting the worst of it—by far 
the worst of it. Our manufacturers are losing the trade of the 
young nations of the western continent, notwithstanding our 
greater proximity and natural advantages, and we are shut out 
from Europe. “It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts 
us.” Is there a disinterested man of medium intellect who 
does not see it? I think not. We can not expect the bene- 
ficiaries of protection here or abroad to admit it; but if they do 
see it, that will not make them alter their course. They will 
still endeavor to deceive the unprotected masses. They know 
that by being shut up they can more readily fix prices to the 
home consumer and fix their own dividends. 

Any country may suffer from panic. ` 

The price of their commodities does not fall. The home mar- 
ket may be glutted; their prices do not fall. Wages may fall 
lower; their prices remain fixed. Shops may close and laborers 
be idle; the price of their supply on hand remains the same, 
This is illustrated by our recent panic. Better so, than that 
these favored ones should lower their dividends. They will not 
sell so much, but they will be out less in wages and expenses, and, 
if necessary, they raise the price of necessaries while they close 
down their plants and take in the savings hoarded by labor in 
years past. Labor may go starve. The condition is simply this: 
A given commodity, one of the necessities of life, is the product 
of a great monopoly or combine. The people must have it; the 
monopoly can fix the price. 

First result: The monopoly does fix the price; the people do 
buy. 

Second result: Carnegie, Rockefeller, Gates, and their kind. 

Third result: Labor out of employment; bread lines; and 
men and women, wrapped in newspapers, shelterless and shiver- 
ing in the winter night air of the great public parks. 

To illustrate how the masses and nations suffer and then 
strike back, let me quote: 

Before the McKinley tariff went into effect, Canada had somewhat 
the commercial position of another State— 

Says a writer in the Saturday Evening Post, of April 10— 


She not only dealt with us direct, depending on us as a market, but 

we were also her middlemen. Outside capital came slowly into the 

Dominion; we had ing and trading machinery, and she used them 

baranes that was easier and cheaper than building her own trade 
rect. 


At that time sentiment in Canada in favor of joining the 
United States was growing. 
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Then— 
Says the writer— 


h Ottawa, and 
e held on and 


lived through it. ‘To-day she has growing industries, an ve 

young foreign trade, and great transportation, mining, and icultural 
rojects. ritish capital is flowing in. Last year John Bull sent 
er more than $200,000,000. 


Let me add here that our trust manufacturers are helping her 
in her struggle with us by selling to her products cheaper than 
they do to us. So that, to illustrate, the Canadian railway, par- 
allel to the Northern Pacific in the United States, is built of 
American-made rails at about 88 per ton cheaper than our 
road pays for them, and Canadian transportation beats us. 
And they are helping Canada also by pouring their money along 
with J. Bull into her industries. The same writer continues: 

Sometime ago our harvester interests established a Canadian facto 
in Ontario and have since enlarged it, employing 7,000 people, so that, 


meee epe i it pays. 
Canada's home demand for farm machinery is ri pr this factory 
Canada rican-made har- 


The writer shows other American industries moved over to 
Canada and are prosperous there. But enough; it is the same 
everywhere. Everywhere our people are getting the worst of 
this dog-eat-dog international struggle for the trade markets of 
the world, simply because our people furnish the richest of all 
the fields for plunder and American greed has been the most 
voracious and utterly selfish of all the world. The United 
States is richer than any province that ever Roman proconsul 
levied tribute on, and our ¢aptains take their tribute without 
mercy here and in all lands. Our department bulletins tell 
the tale. 

They tell of our genius triumphing over nature in Europe, 
in Asia, and South America, planting machinery on the steppes 
of Siberia and the mountain ranges of Mexico and of the 
Andes; of our blind industries inquiring with anxious cry for 
some means to tempt the nations of the earth to buy our wares; 
of our Government speaking honeyed words to western na- 
tions and performing generous acts in the land of the yellow 
races; but all to no purpose. Our foreign trade refuses to 
grow with our growth. Sister republics of Mexico and South 
America buy our specialties, our novelties, and the things we 
sell them cheaper than England, Germany, or France, but the 
bulk of all they buy for common consumption comes from 
Europe. The despotisms, republics, and limited monarchies 
alike of Europe buy our specialties, our novelties, and our agricul- 
tural products, but refuse to trade with us further. All the 
world as a unit is against us in trade, because our captains 
will not let them trade with us on fair terms. 

They tell us free trade is an academic truth, but a practically 
unworkable theory. They forget the fact that free trade among 
the States—a great world in itself—has built up the strongest 
and richest Nation on earth in spite of the crippling effects of 
our being prevented trading with the rest of the world. 

Even at the cost of repeating I will prolong this study. The 
same thought repeated may sink in where only once stated it 
would pass unnoticed. A writer favoring protection in the 
March number of Square Deal, in substance says: 

First. For centuries England put a protective wall around her agri- 
culture and manufactures and excluded products of other countries 
where lower wages were paid. 

Second. During that time her industries were built up. She became 
the greatest manufacturing ste lay a the world, and then went to free 


trade, welcoming to her markets the products of all other le. F. 
a time things went swimmingly and she commanded the markers of the 


world. 

hird. begun English 
A Sant koe PITERA coe saute DEVETI AERE tik nee 
wage nations in order to maintain her present high wages. 

This is a strange prelude to an article against socialism. 
As to the argument against socialism, I am not now concerned 
with that, but the prelude statement is interesting for what it 
lea ves out more than for what it states. 

In the first statement no allusion is made to the fact that 
during the first period named England was the most virile nation 
of the earth, in war and in ce, and was only competing with 
other nations likewise surrounded by high-tariff walls. Nor is 
any allusion made to the fact that what caused England to 
tear down her high-tariff walls was bread riots and starvation, 
brought about by high prices of bread, and that England’s early 
protection was protection of agriculture and not manufacture, 


In the second statement no attempt is made to explain why 
high wages did not fly from England to France, Germany, and 
other protected lands when England’s tariff walls were torn 
down, and in the third statement no offer is made to explain 
the absurdity—if protection means high wages—of the fact that 
the low-wage countries England is now urged to provide against 
are the highly tariff-protected nations. X 

Nor does the statement show the fact that every European 
country which is highly protected has a lower wage scale than 
England, and that these low-wage countries are persuaded to 
keep up their tariff walls to keep out the products of the high- 
priced labor of England and America. The moral of this little 
prelude and these added verities is that in all lands, under some 
pretext, the special interests seek protection, not for the gen- 
eral good but for selfish greed, to enable the capitalist and 
manufacturer to levy tribute on the common mass of citizens. 

And the claim boiled down is that each nation enriches itself 
and makes its people happy by refusing to buy from every 
other nation while seeking to sell to every other nation. The 
blindest thing to reason in all the world is self-interest, and 
perhaps nothing short of a great national calamity will ever 
relax the hold on our Government that greed through special 
privilege, and wealth through corruption, has fastened on us. 

Supporting my argument that protection does not keep indus- 
tries and capital at home, I cite the colloquy between CUMMINS 
of Iowa and Surrn of Michigan, April 21. Cummins had 
spoken of the profits of the United States Steel Corporation 
being ninety-one millions in one year. Surrn said that over 
one-half the stock and bonds of all our corporations was 
owned in Europe, and this was admitted by Cummins. They 
were discussing the difficulty of collecting an income tax on the 
individual owner of these stocks and bonds; but listening to 
them, it occurred to me that if the statement of Surru is true 
and I do not doubt it—that statement alone shows what I have 
been trying to urge: First, that capital is not patriotic; it does 
not care to stay at home to build up home industries; it invests 
in foreign industries wherever money is to be made. Second, 
that capital is above the national flags, and no law has been 
even attempted to keep foreign capital from dominating and 
owning our home industries and absorbing the profits, that fair 
profits to capital provided for by the last Republican platform. 
Third, that of the enormous corporate profits of all our cor- 
porations paid by the masses of our people, over half of it goes 
to foreign stock and bond owners. In the case, then, of the 
$91,000,000 profits of the United States Steel Company, what 
part of it remained in the United States and what part of it 
went to foreign lands? 

If we keep the Frenchman from making goods in France and 
shipping them here at a profit, he simply brings his money over 
and buys out our factories, or, what is the same thing, buys the 
stocks and bonds of our factories and sells us his goods from 
his factories in our country. But you say that is all right, since 
he has the work done here and gives the work to our people. 
True; but you forget that when he has supplied our market, 
and could produce more here, he is prevented by a high tariff 
from shipping into France or Russia or Germany, and he takes 
his capital then back to France or over into Germany or Russia 
to produce in that country what can be consumed there, so 
that he is making goods for both countries. Your tariff wall is 
no obstruction to his operations or his profits. On the contrary, 
it aids him in his “catch em and skin em“ game. It enables 
him to raise prices to the point of highest profit and to tax the 
traffic all it will bear in each country. It is for this reason 
that the great capitalists of all countries are almost a unit in 
agreement that all nations ought to maintain a high protective- 
tariff wall against all other nations. 

When the nations all fir their tariffs to suit the capitalists, 
England will exclude all manufactured articles from France, 
Germany, Italy, and the United States. France will exclude all 
manufactured articles from England, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States. The United States will exclude all articles from 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. Every nation will esr- 
clude the manufactured products of every other nation, and the 
real laborer, the ultimate consumer, will be at the mercy of 
unbridled greed in all. Capital, as embodied in syndicates, 
corporations, and vast factories, is absolutely without patri- 
otism, without a country, and without conscience. It seeks ad- 
vantage by competition or combination, by securing and en- 
forcing laws, and by flouting and standing above law, by favor, 
and by fear. Serve it, and it strengthens the arm of govern- 
ment; thwart it, and it shakes the foundations of social, po- 
litical, and economic order. Submit to its demands, it puts its 
heel on your neck; rebel, and it grinds you into the earth. It 
counts nations among its provinces for revenue purposes, and, 
binding its chains upon continents, it essays to bridle the ocean 
and ride, master of its waves, as it is master of its shores. 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. RALPH D. COLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
pou revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Inited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COLE said: 

Mr, Speaker: No defense of the duty on wool provided in the 
proposed bill is necessary at this time. It has proved its value 
by producing ten years of great prosperity in the wool and 
woolen industry of the United States. During the discussion of 
the Dingley bill in 1897 Senator DOLLIVER, of Iowa, then a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means in the House, made 
the following statement in reference to this schedule: 

We propose to stop the slaughter of American flocks. That is the 
first thing. We propose to reopen the doors of the American factory. 
That is the second thing. We propose to put $40,000,000 into the 
Treasury every year instead of $20,000,000. t is the third thing. 

Seldom in the history of legislation has a prophecy been so 
completely verified. Our flocks have been increased from 
87,000,000 to 54,000,000. The production of wool has increased 
50,000,000 pounds annually. The value of our flocks has in- 
creased from $63,000,000 to $211,000,000. These figures are 
proof conclusive that the first prediction is now a matter of 
historical record. 

. The maxim of McKinley that “it is better to open the mills 
of the United States to the labor of America than to open our 
mints to the silyer of the world” finds full justification in the 
progress of woolen manufacture during the last decade. The 
second pledge has been redeemed. The increase in revenue under 
this schedule has approximated $20,000,000 annually. The 
prophecy of Senator Dorttver has been fulfilled, and the great 
purposes of the framers of that law have been achieved. 

Only two substantial changes have been made in Schedule K 
of the proposed bill. A separate classification has been made 
for tops. In the Dingley law tops were classified as yarns, 
But inasmuch as “tops” is a trade term applied to the long- 
fiber wool which enters into the manufacture of worsted cloth 
and in a less advanced stage of refinement than yarn, it is en- 
tirely proper that it should be given separate classification. 
Section. 375 of the proposed bill, known as the “top section,” 
reads as follows: 

On combed woo! or tops, made wholly or in part of wool or camel's 
hair, valued at not more than 20 cents per pound, the or per pound 
shall be two and one-fourth times the duty imposed by this schedule 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at more than 
20 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-third 
times the duty imposed by this schedule on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class; and in addition thereto, upon all of the foregoing, 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

It will be noted that the rates fixed in this section is the ap- 
plication of the same principle of compensatory duties to “ tops” 
that has been applied to every product in the whole process of 
woolen manufacture. Ample protection is afforded by these 
rates, and the interests of neither manufacturer nor grower 
have been sacrificed by the substitution of this provision, 

The by-products of wool are given the same rates of protec- 

tion as provided in the Dingley law. This is ample assurance 
to the American woolgrower that no loophole will be found in the 
law under which wool will be admitted at greatly reduced rates 
of duty such as were fraudulently practiced under the law of 
1883. 
The second substantial change in this schedule related to the 
duty on yarns valued at not more than 30 cents per pound. The 
ad valorem duty on such yarn has been fixed at 35 per cent per 
pound instead of 40 per cent, as fixed in the existing law. This 
section applies in particular to the spinner, and not to the grower 
of wool. The ultimate effect of this reduction will not endanger 
the legitimate interests of the American spinner, but should re- 
duce—at least, in a measure—the price of the finished product. 

During the progress of this measure through the House and 
Senate severe criticisms have been made against this schedule. 
Most notable among those critics was the National Clothiers’ 
Association. They have presented a memorial to Congress in 
which they condemn in unmeasured terms the existing tariff 
on wool. They are not contending for free wool, but for an ad 
valorem rate of 45 per cent. The whole history of tariff legisla- 
tion and customs regulations have fixed the seal of condemnation 
on this plan of substituting ad valorem for specific duties on 


woo]. All the nations adhere to the specific duty. A return to 
the ad valorem duty, condemned by Morrill and Blaine, dis- 
carded by McKinley and Dingley, would prove disastrous to the 
industries of this Naticn. It gives unlimited opportunities for 
fraud. It grants most protection when least needed and least 
protection when most needed. If the price of wool in the mar- 
kets of the world was 20 to 24 cents, an ad valorem rate of 50 
per cent would afford ample protection to the American grower. 
But if the London price of wool was 15 cents, 50 per cent ad 
valorem would not be sufficient. 

The National Association of Clothiers, in order to accomplish 
their purpose, have begun an advertising campaign proclaiming 
that the price of men’s and boys’ clothes will be increased from 
25 to 35 per cent because of the enactment of the pending meas- 
ure. In their memorial they state that it will increase the cost 
of clothing to the ultimate consumer in the United States at 
least $120,000,000 during the next year. I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp the following statement taken from their 
memorial which fully explains their position: 

These advanced prices on worsteds which have been announced, fol- 
lowing the steady deterioration of fabrics in weight and quality, result- 
ing from the operations of the Dingley bill, will add to the retail price 
approximately $2.50 on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, and $5 
on a $20 suit, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent to the cost of the 
clothing to the wearer thereof. 

The aggregate burden of the increased cost of men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing to the American people, under the present advance alone, will be 
oe 0,000,000 for the year 1910, which is twice the value of the annual 

omestic wool clip. Although the bill has not yet actually become 
a law, yet it is clearly seen how it will operate, and the foregoing 
demonstrates the results already apparent to actual manufacturers of 
clothing. * 

The first proposition that either the price of yarn or cloth 
or clothes will be increased by reason of this bill is absolutely 
false. There is not a single increase of any rate in this whole 
schedule over the rates provided in the Dingley law. On the 
contrary, two or three substantial reductions have been made. 
By what show of logie can it be said that the price of clothes 
will be increased when not a single rate has been raised and a 
few have been lowered? If there is an increase in the cost of 
clothing it must find its cause in some other fact. 

Let us examine the statement of the clothiers’ association. 
They say that the price of a $10 suit will be increased $2.50, 
the price of a $12 suit will be increased $3, and the price of a 
$20 suit increased $5. 

What are the increased elements of cost in a suit of clothes? 
The price of labor is the same; the cost of plant and equip- 
ment is the same. Every element of cost which enters into 
the manufacture of a suit of clothes is the same this year as 
it was last aside from the raw material. The wool out of 
which it is made has substantially increased in price. This 
fact necessitates a corresponding advance in the cost of a suit 
of clothes. What is the increase in the cost of the wool which 
enters into a suit of clothes this year over last? This should 
be the exact measure of the advance in the price of the finished 
article. The raw material, or the wool, is the only changing 
element of value which enters into the construction of the gar- 
ment. I shall choose for the purposes of this computation 
Ohio fine or medium fine quality of wool. 

Last year the average price was approximately 20 cents per 
pound. This year the average price is approximately 30 cents 
per pound. There has been an advance of 10 cents per pound 
in the price of wool during the last year. Last year was a 
panic year. The price of wool was depressed. The woolen in- 
dustry throughout the United States was greatly retarded. Two 
facts are responsible, in the main, for the rapid advance this 
year, First, there is a shortage of the wool supply in the mar- 
kets of the world. Second, as soon as it became evident that 
the Dingley rates on wool were to be retained, the woolen manu- 
facturers of the United States purchased large quantities of 
wool wherever it could be obtained. Responsive to that great 
demand, the price rapidly advanced to its present figure. 

Ohio wool has a shrinkage of 50 per cent. In other words, it 
takes 2 pounds in the grease to produce 1 pound of scoured 
wool. Therefore the increased price of a pound of scoured wool 
this year over last is 20 cents, One pound of scoured wool will 
produce 1 yard of cloth, weighing 11 to 12 ounces per yard. 
Therefore the increased price of raw material which enters into 
a yard of cloth for men’s clothing is approximately 20 cents 
per yard. This will fluctuate, of course, with the varying prices 
of wool. But 20 cents increase cost per yard would seem a 
reasonable average. 

It requires about 33 yards of cloth to make the average suit 
of clothes. Three and one-third times 20 cents is 663 cents. 
This should be the full measure of increase in the cost of a suit 
of clothes, because it represents the increase in the cost of the 
raw material, which is the only factor in the cost of construc- 
tion during the last year. But we will exceed the limits of 
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generosity and admit that the cloth which enters into a $20 
suit of clothes has advanced $1 during the last year. By what 
rule of right or process of logic can the National Clothiers’ As- 
sociation increase the cost of a suit of clothes $5 when there 
is only $1 additional value in the cost of the raw material out 
of which it is made? It is too apparent for concealment, that 
they are trying to enrich themselyes and charge the woolgrower 
with the responsibility for their action. I have given you a 
computation showing the increase in the value of a suit of 
clothes because of the advanced price of wool. I now desire 
to submit absolute proof of my proposition. The woolen manu- 
facturers of the United States are only charging the makers of 
clothing 50 to 75 cents additional for sufficient cloth to make 
the average suit of clothes. Here is a statement by the George 
C. Hetzel Company, manufacturers of worsteds and woolens, 
Chester, Pa., which I desire to insert in the RECORD. 
GEORGE C. HETZEL Company, 
MANUFACTURERS OF WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS, 
Chester, Pa., July 24, 1909. 
JOSEPH R. GRUNDY, Esq., 
Bristol, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. GRUNDY: Complying with your request, by telephone, 
this morning, I have carefully looked up our records and find that the 
yarn prices on our contracts made in the spring of 1907 for spring 
of 1908 fabrics were o heen d the same as the prices we paid for 
yarns this spring for use in spring 1910 fabrics. hese 1910 fabrics 
are now all sold and withdrawn. 

I find that we have no fabrics for spring of 1910 which are identical 
with what we sold for the spring of 1908; therefore it is not possible to 
make a price comparison. 

Our fabrics for spring 1910 are all finer in terture than those of 
spring 1908, though the weights per yard are the same. 

The spring 1908 fabrics were decorated with so-called “ mercerized 
cotton yarns,” whereas the spring of 1910 fabrics are all worsted, the 
decorations being what are known as “resist worsted threads;” both 
these underscored differences causing a material increase in cost. 

If the spring 1910 fabrics had been made for the Sary of 1908, our 
prices would have been substantially the same at the time of their 
sale in July, 1907, as they are now. 

We have one fabric this season which is exactly the same as the 
best-selling fabric of a year ago (for spring, 1908), when wool and 
yarns were low in consequence of the panic. This fabric was sold 
a year ago at 51.323, less the trade discount (equal to 12 per 
cent cash from Av; and then as wool and yarns increased in 
price they were advanced to $1.37) and again to 81.423. Our produc- 
tion of this fabric was sold out this month for spring, 1910, at $1.50, 
less trade discount. Taking the opening price of last 2 (81.323 less 
12 per cent, or 51.163 net) and deducting it from the 9 
this year ($1.50 less 12 per cent, or $1.32 net), the difference cost 
to the clothier is 154 cents per yard. Multiply this difference by 34 
yaa for the average quantity required for a suit of ciothes, and it 
ncreases the wholesale clothier's cost per suit 51% cents. I inclose a 
sample of the fabric. It is 58 to 59 inches wide and weighs 111 to 12 
ounces per yard. 

The statements, either ignorantly or maliciously published of late, 
that the consumer will have to pay 25 per cent more for clothing next 
season because of the increase in the price of goods, due to the tariff, 
are, of course, rank untruth. To cause an increase of 25 per cent in 
the cost of a suit of clothes the worsted or woolen cloth that goes into 
it would have to advance 75 cents per yard on a $10 suit, $1.12) per 
yard on a $15 suit, and $1.87 per yard on a $25 suit. 

As is known, wool has materially advanced all over the world in the 
past year, due to the inexorable law of supply and demand. 

The tariff, existing or prospective, has absolutely nothing to do with 
it, the duties on wool and cloth in Schedule K of the Dingley bill and 
in the House and Senate bills being identical. 

Should there be any further increase in the price of cloth, it will be 
due entirely to the increase in the cost of raw material, in which case 
the agricultural people, who are the largest consumers of manufactures, 
will be the direct beneficiaries, 

Yours, sicerely, GEO. C. Herzen. 


I have the sample of cloth to which Mr. Hetzel refers in my 
possession. It is a fine fabric and would make a suit of clothes 
which any Member of this House would be glad to wear. And 
yet the price of that cloth is only 50 cents more this year than 
it was last. Will the National Clothiers’ Association please ex- 
plain what they intend to do with the other $4.50? They claim 
to be fighting the battle of the consumer. If they are sincere, 
why should they make their patrons pay $5 in price for 50 cents 
of value? It is a flagrant attempt to rob the public in the 
name of the tariff and escape responsibility. I also desire to 
insert in the Recorp a statement from the Cleveland Worsted 
Mills Company, showing that the price of cloth at the present 
time is precisely what it was in 1907 before the panic. It also 
verifies in every detail my computation as to the increased cost 
of raw material and its effect upon the finished product. The 
deduction from the facts which they present is that the aver- 
age increase would represent an extreme advance of only 62 
cents per suit. 


Mr. Joris Friss, City. 
Des2 Sin: After having been away from the mill for something over a 
week on account of Illness, I was dumfounded this morning upon being 
shown a clipping from the paper giving the substance of the interview 
had with Senator Burton, at which you were present with Mr. Morris 
A. Black, Mr. John Anisficld, and Mr. Harry New. 
If the statements attributed to you and your associates are correct, we 
are at an entire loss to understand it. 
year marked the lowest price in wool textiles for many 
owing to the financial conditions of the country, 
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ears, 
The extreme advance 


on any goods our company sold you this year over last year is 17 


cents per rd, the average advance bang only 16 cents per yar 
Allowing 31 yards to the average suit (although ordinary culations 
is 33 yara per suit), would represent an extreme advance of 62 cents 
per suit. 

We have had such limitless confidence in your fairness that we must 
await explanation from you. 

The advance in the price of wool has had nothing whatever to do with 
the tarif. The tarif is the same this year as last and as it has been 
for years. The simple facts are there is 2 shortage throughout the 
world in the wool supply and the advance has been governed by the 
London markets. 

The statement attributed to your committee about the manufacturers 
forgetting the consumer is so utterly at variance with facts that reply 

unn 


ecessary. 

Taking into consideration the raw wool imported into the United 
States, and add to that the manufactured wool in cloths and garments 
imported into the United States, the United States does not produce raw 
wool to equal anywhere near 50 per cent of the amount of wool used 
in the United States. Take the duty from the wool, and not only the 
cloth manufacturers, but the clothing manufacturers as well, would be 
out of business inside of two years and be entirely at the mercy of 
manufacturers of other countries both in cloth and in finished garments. 
You surely could not maintain the position of ee the tariff from the 
raw wool without also taking the tariff from finished cloth and fin- 
ished garments. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to Senator BURTON. 

Very truly, yours, 
THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS COMPANY. 


P. S.—In going back to the prices of two years ago, I. e., June, 1907, 
the year before the panic, we find that you paid, on our style 812, two 
years ago, 94 cents; this year, 95 cents, or an advance of 1 cent per 


yard; our style 78, two years ago, $1; this year, $1.024, or an advance * 
of only 23 cents r yard; our style 719, two years ago, $1.25; this 
year the first purchase was taken at $1.25, then 51.273, and now $1.30. 

These simple figures speak more eloquently than anything else can 
speak of the entire unfairness of the situation as presented by you and 
your associates at your interview with Senator BURTON. 

Is It not true, my dear sir, that no good was ever accomplished by an 
unfair statement of facts, i. e., in attempting to gain an advantage by 
quoting extreme panic conditions as against normal? 

THE CLEVELAND WorRSTED MILLS COMPANY. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a popular misapprehension of the rela- 
tion between the tariff on wool and the cost of clothing. A 
duty of 11 cents per pound on wool would amount to less than 
$1 on a $20 suit of clothes. The cost of cloth on an average is 
less than 25 per cent of the price charged against the con- 
sumer. Good worsted cloth, which is at present the fashion- 
able fabric, every fiber in it being pure new wool, for this 
season’s wear has been selling at wholesale from the factory 
at $1 per yard, so that enough cloth (33 yards 14 yards wide) 
to make a full suit of clothes costs the clothing maker but 
$3.33. A suit of clothes made from this cloth would sell at 
retail to the wearer at from $12 to $18; thus the total cost at 
wholesale from the mill of the cloth in a suit of ready-to-wear 
clothes averages less than 25 per cent of the price which the 
wearer pays for it. This relation of cloth to retail price for 
clothing applies also to better grades of cloth and clothing; say 
a 3-piece suit at $12—the cost of the cloth is about $3; a 
3-piece suit at $15—the cost of the cloth is about $3.75; a 
3-piece suit at $20—the cost of the cloth is about $5; a 3-piece 
suit at $30—the cost of the cloth is about $7.50; a 3-piece suit 
at $40—the cost of the cloth is about $10; a 3-piece suit at $50— 
the cost of the cloth is about $12.50; a 3-piece suit at $60—the 
cost of the cloth is about $15. 

The National Clothiers’ Association state that the price of 
cloth has increased 25 per cent, and therefore it is necessary to 
increase the price of a suit of clothes 25 per cent. Admitting, 
as they must, that the only increase in cost is the advance in 
the price of raw material, no method of computation will sus- 
tain their contention. ‘Three dollars is the cost of cloth in a 
$12 suit. Twenty-five per cent of $3 is 75 cents. That should 
mark the increase in cost on a $12 suit. Instead of that the 
National Clothiers’ Association state that they will be com- 
pelled to increase the price of a $12 suit to $15. Who gets the 
$2.25 not represented by the increased value of the cloth? 

The cost of cloth in a $20 suit of clothes is $5. Twenty-five 
per cent of $5 is $1.25. These figures should mark the extreme 
limit of advance in a $20 suit of clothes. The association state 
that they will be compelled to increase the price of a $20 suit of 
clothes to $25. The public would like to know what becomes of the 
$3.75 not represented by the increased cost of the raw material. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to insert in the Record a clipping 
from the Textile Manufacturers’ Journal of July 17, 1909. 

It is a complete exposition of this question by a journal that 
is familiar with every item of cost in the process of making a 
suit of clothes. This answer to the contention of the National 
Clothiers’ Association is complete and conclusive: 


The increased prices are announced now without the slightest refer- 
ence to the tariff, because this is the time of the year when the makers 
of gta are in the habit of contracting for their next year's cloth, 
and therefore the prices have to be agreed on. But when these makers 
of ready-made suits declare in.the newspapers and in circulars te Con- 
gress that the increased prices of woolen and worsted fabrics will com- 
pel them to chars $15 for a suit now selling at $12, and $20 for a $15 
suit, they are nting the intelligence of the country. : 


. for every ready- 
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This ean be clearly shown an analysis of the various factors of 
„ F 
New, York has furnished the following o ready-to-wear suits of 


data 
men's clothing made to retail at $15 5 and $18 at niece —the suits of which 


the greatest number are sold to the masses of the American people. 
Actual cost to make suit. 


10 per cent to cover general expenses | 
Uani e A e ae ee | 


~ 
: 


a The cloth for this sult cost $1.25 a yard. 


Those manufacturers of ready-made clothing who are complaining of 
an increase of 20 pad 25 per cent in the price of cloth declare that this 
will compel them to charge the American people from $3 to $5 more 
— suit. Now let us see: An increase of 25 per cent 
in the price of 3 zares of cloth at 80 cents a yard would mean an 
increase from $2.60 to $3. JV (T 
Adding even 25 per cent to the price of 
cents, we have a total increase 1 ih the cost of a $15 suit of Just DG 
cents as a result of higher priced wool and labor and the increased 
therefore asked = the manufacturer of cloth and materials. 


So with U at ready-made suit. A 25 per cent increase of p 
the cloth and trimmings of this suit means an increased cost of 14381 
rahi a E foundation on which to threaten to charge, as these 
othiers 


22 and $23 for a suit now selling at $18. 
Kinle 


It is the old story of the Mc zi tariff tovr again. These ready- 


made clothing makers who are attacki e Be present tariff are very 
like like those peddlers, who in who in the autumn 1890 went up and down the 
— 5 housewives to buy their tinware at once use Mr. 
cKinley’s new law was to make the prices prohibitive. For- 
CCC y fooled, for it is more 
than a year and not a matter of a few weeks before the next con- 
gressional election. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I have investigated this question thor- 
oughly. I have looked at it from every point of view. I have 
found that that memorial is woven out of the woof and web of 
misinformation as false as any fabric weaver ever wove out of 
shoddy, mungo, or imported rags. 

The facts are simple and easily explained. Last year was a 
panic year, and the wool and woolen industry shared in the gen- 
eral depression. Sales were limited and prices reduced. Imme- 
diately after the election of William H. Taft to the Presidency, 
and with the assurance that the tariff would be revised in har- 
mony with the well-established principle of protection, measur- 
ing the difference in the cost of production abroad and at 
home, with a reasonable profit to the American producer, indus- 
try revived. The thrill of renewed life electrified our whole 
industrial system. The wool and woolen industry of the United 
States awoke to renewed activity. A greatly increased demand 
for the wool of the farmer and the output of the factory had its 
logical effect. Prices were restored to their normal level. The 
price of wool and of cloth this year are practically the same as 
they were in 1907 prior to the panic. This is the sum and sub- 
stance of the outrage which the national association charges 
against the proposed bill. The facts stand out in bold relief 
that this association, which claims to champion the cause of the 
ultimate consumer, is deliberately trying to plunder the Ameri- 
can people of $100,000,000 a year and escape the public con- 
demnation which their action deserves. 

This bill as it will be enacted into law is doubtless subject to 
legitimate criticism. Perfection is a characteristic seldom ob- 
served in the guise of legislative enactment. AN laws vitally 
affecting the public weal, involving political forces and indus- 
trial factors in conflict, come in the form of compromises. The 
Constitution was a compromise. The whole course of our history 
has followed in the channel dug by the genius of compromise. 
Compromises are necessarily imperfect and therefore subject to 
criticism, which has not been confined in the past to the exercise 
of the art of commendation. This instance proves no exception 
to that rule. But Congress is to be congratulated upon its prompt 
and patriotic performance of this great public duty. Seldom in 
the history of this Nation has Congress been charged with a more 
serious and exacting responsibility. We were called upon to 
perform a dual duty which seemed utterly contradictory in 
character. Congress has been charged with the responsibility 
of reducing rates and increasing revenue; of maintaining our 
high standards of social and industrial life, and at the same 
time enforcing the decree of downward revision. 

The only requirements for the performance of the impossible 
by an American is an opportunity. True to our traditions, the 


Congress has vindicated American character and risen to the 
demands of the emergency. Personal ambitions, partisan con- 
siderations, and sectional differences have been submerged in the 
exalted resolution to write in public statute the people’s will. 
While many schedules have occasioned impassioned controversy, 
the great principle of protection underlying our commercial 
supremacy has been preserved. The pledges of the platform 
and of our candidate for the Presidency have been redeemed. 
There has been a substantial revision downward in the interests 
of the American consumer. No American industry has been sac- 
rificed in this measure. Ample protection is afforded for all legit- 
imate purposes. Let the tariff agitation cease. Let peace be 
within our walls and prosperity will be the heritage of our people. 


A Tariff Commission. 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption oe the conference report on the bill —— 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
nited States, ane for other purposes. 


Mr. MICHAEL E. DRISCOLL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Open confession is good for the soul. At the 
opening of this extraordinary session I had strong predilections 
against a tariff commission of any kind, and now I am almost 
persuaded that a commission or bureau of information for the 
assistance of the Congress would serve a good and useful pur- 
pose. All the reasons which influenced my mind against the 
creation of a commission now appeal to me with equal, if not 
greater, force. But I did not give sufficient weight to the 
argument that a commission, carefully selected and under able 
and practical direction, could collect facts, figures, and data, 
arrange them in clear and concise form, and submit them to 
the Congress whenever called upon to do so. Above all things 
exact and reliable information as to the cost of production of 
protected articles at home and abroad is what Congress needs 
in the rewriting of the tariff schedules. 

This country has so many times declared for protection of 
American industries against foreign competition that it may be 
considered as a settled policy; but it never has declared in 
favor of a tariff wall so high and impregnable as to prohibit 
all possible competition from abroad and permit American 
producers to combine behind it and levy exorbitant contribu- 
tions on our own people. In deference to a growing and ag- 
gressive sentiment our party declared for a revision of the 
Dingley schedules; that such revision should be made by the 
friends of the protective principle; and that the duty in any 
given case should equal the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with a reasonable profit to the American 
producer. 

The cost of production may be said to consist of the costs of 
raw materials, labor, overhead expenses, and the interest on 
the capital invested in the business. 

In the case of a given article, what is the cost abroad and 
what is the cost at home? These questions must be accurately 
answered before the Congress can fix the duty according to 
the principles laid down in our platform—such a duty as will 
protect the American manufacturer and not amount to abso- 
lute prohibition. 

Where can we get that information as to home productions? 
Not from home manufacturers, for they are interested wit- 
nesses. 

Protection is a very selfish and greedy policy. Every gov- 
ernment is selfish, and no government, from an autocracy to a 
republic, could endure long which would not protect its own 
interests and people against the aggressive policies of other 
nations. Every interest in this tariff revision wants to hold 
all the protection it has and get a little more, if possible. 

Where can we get the exact cost of production abroad? Not 
from the foreign manufacturer, for he is not called nor per- 
mitted to appear before the commissions of Congress; and if he 
were his evidence would not be reliable, for he, too, is interested. 

Congressmen have not been overlooked during the past eight 
months. They have been receiving much advice. Their desks 
and tables are laden with literature of various kinds and on 
yarious subjects, telling them the exact cost of labor at home 
and in competing countries, the cost of freight and transporta- 
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tion charges, the cost of raw materials, and the final cost of 
production at home and abroad; and in almost every instance 
the home producer concludes his appeal by the assertion that 
if the duty on his particular commodity is lowered he will be 
driven out of business or compelled to lower the wages of his 
employees. No man in Congress has been able to read all this 
tariff matter, but if he has he does not know much more about 
the particular questions on which he is seeking reliable infor- 
mation. It is said that figures will not lie, but they may be so 
shuffled and arranged as to mislead and deceive. He receives 
conflicting and contrary statements which incline him to doubt 
the sincerity of one and, perhaps, all of the parties submitting 
them. He receives statements in technical terms which require 
a knowledge of the trade to understand. He has received and 
read many documents and memorials, in general and indefinite 
terms, perhaps intended to confuse, urging him to maintain the 
American standard of wages and living and not surrender our 
markets to the pauper labor of Europe. He may have learned 
Something of a very few paragraphs in which his constituents 
are interested, but as to the overwhelming majority of the 
schedules his mind is in a state of hopeless bewilderment and 
confusion. 

If he had before him in intelligent form exact information as 
to the cost of producing commodities at home and in competing 
countries, he would be relieved from reading this mass of mis- 
cellaneous tariff literature, and could readily determine what 
duty would be protective without being prohibitive. This in- 
formation and data, I think, a geod tariff commission could 
furnish bad it been in existence during the last few years. 

This commission should be a bureau of information for the 
assistance of Congress, and should be subject to its control and 
direction. It should make reports of the facts and information 
accumulated only to the Congress, and only when requested so 
to do. That is about all such a commission should be required 
or permitted to do; or, to put it in other words, that is about 
as far as I am converted to the usefulness or necessity of a 
commission. 

I am aware that many people favor the creation of a commis- 
sion with large powers, authorizing it not only to investigate 
the conditions at home and abroad, collect data and statistics, 
study the trade conditions in this and other countries, but also 
from time to time, in its judgment and discretion, to recom- 
mend changes in the tariff schedules. But I doubt if recom- 
mendations of such a character, at the will of the commission, 
would serve any good purpose. If it had that power, in order 
to justify its existence it would be disposed, as all other com- 
missions are, to magnify the importance of its own work by 
making reports and recommendations and publishing them 
throughout the country. 

There are also those who belieye that a tariff commission 
should be created exercising substantially the same powers in 
regulating the tariff rates which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now exercises with reference to railroad rates. Con- 
gress only has the power to fix railroad rates, yet it delegates 
that power to the Interstate Commerce Commission, because it 
is impossible for the Congress to go into all the details of rail- 
road transportation and regulate the rates by direct legislation ; 
and it is claimed by some that a tariff commission should be 
created with substantially the same powers and duties. But I 
am not quite convinced of the wisdom of that proposition. 

I admit that a commission of able and experienced men with 
their opportunities and freedom from appeals made by special 
interests could draft a more evenly balanced and scientific 
tariff Jaw than has been enacted, or that can be enacted, by 
the Congress; not because of their superior ability or virtue, 
but because they would be relieved from influences which have 
left their mark on almost every schedule of this tariff law. 

The majority of those who favor a tariff commission do not 
go so far as to advocate a commission with the sweeping pow- 
ers now exercised by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
fixing railroad rates. They would haye a commission who 
would study conditions at home and abroad and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress from time to time in their discre- 
tion. I doubt if any good purpose could be served by such re- 
ports and recommendations. Better suffer some inequalities in 
the schedules than subject the business of the country to con- 
stant agitation and frequent revision. Tariff schedules are 
closer to the people, or at all events are of interest to a larger 
proportion of our people, than are railroad rates, and the 
Congress would not willingly abrogate its power to control all 
tariff legislation. It would not be apt to act on a commis- 
sion’s recommendations unless in obedience to an urgent and 
general demand on the part of the country; and unless such 
recommendations were taken up seriously by the Congress for 
the purpose of enacting them into law they would only tend 


to unsettle business and would result in injury rather than 
benefit. 

Recommendations by a commission would have but little in- 
fluence on the protected industries unless they were satisfac- 
tory to them. The Payne bill passed the House by a large 
majority and was entitled to more weight than the report of 
any commission, for the reason that it received the indorse- 
ment of Members directly representing the people; yet the 
Senate amended it in many material respects. 

Why would it be impracticable and impossible to enact a 
commission’s recommendations into law? Simply because the 
constituents of every Member and Senator who were opposed 
to those recommendations would appeal to their Representa- 
tives and Senators to reject it. They would say to their Con- 
gressmen, We care not what the commission reports or what 
recommendations it makes, They are not directly responsible 
to the people. We elected you to represent us in the halls of 
legislation, and it is your duty to look after our interests.” 
And the Congressmen would respond. Every Member, either 
through motives of selfishness or as matter of sentiment, would 
stand by the industries and interests of his own district and 
State. And the same kind of a fight as we haye witnessed 
for the last five months would go on without regard to the com- 
mission's reports. 

With respect to some schedules the tariff is a sectional ques- 
tion; with respect to some it is a local question; and with 
respect to some it is a question between conflicting and bitterly 
antagonistic interests, as between the carded woolen and worsted 
goods manufacturers. Practically every Congressman is in- 
clined to reduce the duty on the protected goods produced in 
other States and districts, while he is striving to protect the 
products of his own constituents. That is human nature, and 
against it a commission’s report would be given but very little 
consideration, 

The Congress will not surrender its power and duty to enact 
tariff legislation; and were it disposed to do so, the people would 
not permit it. In the exercise of such sweeping powers, which 
affect all our people, directly or indirectly, it should have all 
the light possible in order that tariff acts may be equitable 
and beneficent. A commission, exercising the functions of a 
bureau of information, would be a very useful adjunct, and its 
assistance to the Congress would justify its expense, 


The Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In IHR HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


9 pn deg of tho tr al ng 2 on the ba E a 1438) to pro- 
enue, ualize duties, and encoura e industri 
United States, aaa for other purposes. se aA r 


Mr. BORLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill as it comes from the conference com- 
mittee is so bad and is such a gross betrayal of the people 
that, for one, I am willing to stay here until next December if 
there is any hope of defeating it. We were called in extraordi- 
nary session on the 15th day of March to revise the tariff, pur- 
suant to the reluctant admission of the Republican platform 
that the Dingley rates had become excessive and unjust—not 
merely slightly inequitable, but substantially and materially 
unjust. The presidential candidate owed his election. to his 
solemn and oft-repeated pledge to call this extraordinary session 
to revise the tariff “substantially downward.” Can any honest 
man convince himself that the Aldrich-Payne bill as now pre- 
sented is a redemption of this pledge? Can he believe that there 
has been any substantial change from the Dingley rates? 

On the contrary, carefully prepared figures indicate that the 
revision has really been upward, and I am convinced that this 
is true, But the friends of the bill laboriously figure out a re- 
duction—a slight reduction from the Dingley rates—so slight 
that experts differ as to its very existence. What does “ sub- 
stantial” downward revision mean? Does it mean something 
shadowy and delusive, or does it mean a reduction so plain that 
every honest voter may understand it? 

I am opposed to this conference report. I do not believe that 
the American people sent us here to do such work as this. I 
believe that the extraordinary session has besn a farce and a 
failure; aye, worse than a failure, a fraud. 
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If the President believes this bill to be a redemption of his 
pledge for downward revision and to be satisfactory to the 
American people, why did he threaten the high protectionists of 
the Senate with another extra session in October? Why did 
he intimate that if this bill failed of passage the people would 
force a still better bill next winter? They would certainly have 
done so. 

Let us review the history of the matter a little. 

It is a remarkable historical fact, and one well worthy the 
attention not only of Democrats, but of honest and independent 
Republicans as well, that for a second time the corporation 
wing of the Republican party has betrayed and deceived the 
people in the enactment of a tariff measure. In 1896 the presi- 
dential campaign was conducted on the issue of the gold stand- 
ard. The whole attention of the people was absorbed in the 
consideration of financial problems. The tariff and all other 
national questions were kept carefully -in the background. 
Many Democrats believed then that the gold-standard cry was 
a false issue, designed to frighten the people and divide their 
strength. Events proved that they were right. Immediately 
after the election an extra session of Congress was called. For 
what purpose? To enact financial legislation? Not at all. No 
financial legislation was enacted then, nor for long afterwards— 
in fact, not until after the panic of 1907, when the iniquitous 
Aldrich-Vreeland bill was passed. The sole purpose of the extra 
session convened after the election of 1896 was to pass the 
Dingley tariff bill, to repay the trusts for the money expended 
in that campaign in “saving the national honor.” 

Upon the approach of the campaign of 1908 the burdens of 
the Dingley tariff had become so grievous, the rates were found 
to be so excessive, the growth of industrial trusts had been so 
outrageous, the cost of living had advanced so far beyond any 
possible increase in the earning power of the average man, that 
a very general spirit of resentment and discontent had per- 
vaded the entire American people. Not only so, but manufac- 
turing districts which were supposed to be peculiarly benefited 
by the high tariff had been prostrated by a panic and thousands 
of men were out of employment, 

The country was saved from the most horrible disasters and 
the deepest human suffering during that memorable winter of 
1907 only by the splendid crops of the great West. The bounti- 
ful hand of Providence and the splendid energy of the western 
people saved the country from the disastrous results of the era 
of trusts and protective tariff. The protected manufacturing 
districts of the East, which for twelve years have enjoyed the 
dishonest advantage of the Dingley tariff and had wrung exor- 
bitant prices for their goods from the American consumer under 
the pretense of maintaining the standard of American wages, 
while at the same time filling their workshops with the pauper 
scum of Europe and driving intelligent American workmen out 
of their employment, were writhing under the result of their 
own excesses of overcapitalization, stock jobbing, and stock 
watering. Nor was this all. The Dingley rates were in many 
cases so high that they failed to produce any revenue to the 
Government, because they totally excluded foreign goods, and 
enabled the American trusts entirely to control the American 
market. The backs of the people were almost broken under the 
burdens of the Dingley tariff and of the high prices they were 
compelled to pay for the necessities of life, but the Government 
was not receiving corresponding revenue, because the rates were 
too high to permit the importation of foreign goods and only re- 
sulted in raising the prices of American goods and enriching the 
favored manufacturers. The Treasury of the United States 
showed an alarming and steadily increasing deficit. All these 
causes should have aroused the American people to a sense that 
the time had come to turn completely out of power the party re- 
sponsible for this demoralized industrial condition. The Re- 
publican managers perceived the danger of their position and 
promised in their national platform immediate revision of the 
tariff. This declaration was interpreted by honest Republicans 
all over the country as a promise that the tariff should be re- 
vised substantially downward. 

It was so interpreted by the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, who, in numerous speeches during the campaign, assured 
the American people, on the solemn word of a great statesman, 
that revision of the tariff “on the whole means a substantial 
revision downward.” The cry was that the tariff should be 
“revised by its friends,” and all sorts of panics and disasters 
were threatened if the revision were committed to others. 

Now comes the second betrayal of the people. Immediately 
after March 4, 1909, this special session of Congress was called, 
that the people might enjoy the spectacle of tariff revision by its 
friends. This is the first session since the memorable 
one which passed the Dingley tariff law. The result has been 
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the same—a shameless betrayal of the people. ‘The present ses- 
sion has resulted in the passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Payne tariff bill, which, in all respects affecting the 
necessities of life, is higher in its rates, more burdensome to 
the consumer, and more fayorable to the trusts than even the 
Dingley law itself. For three months this bill has been debated 
in the Senate. Under the leadership of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who, with his Standard Oil connections, is the acknowl- 
edged head of the Republican party, the Senate has increased the 
rates of the House bill in almost every case. The bill went to 
a, conference committee, composed of picked members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a majority of whom were openly opposed 
to any reduction of the tariff. It is said the President did all 
he could to redeem his promise to the American people by 
forcing a revision downward, but it easily may be seen by every 
intelligent man that any pretense of doing this in the existing 
situation would only result in still further deception. The only 
jurisdiction the conference committee had was to compromise 
those schedules in which the House and Senate disagreed. The 
main portions of the bill, including those schedules which 
were not amended, were not even discussed by the conference 
committee. 

The only exception to this, and the only instance in which the 
President can claim to have benefited the people, is in the re- 
duction on leather goods. About the good faith of this reduction 
and its real value to the consumer there is the gravest doubt; 
but the reduction, such as it was, was forced, not by the Presi- 
dent, but by those Senators and Representatives who were un- 
willing to have the enormous benefit of free hides conferred on 
the manufacturers with no resulting benefit to the consumer. 
Under a construction of the Dingley law, 80 per cent of the 
hides came into the country free. The remaining 20 per cent 
produced a substantial revenue. It was proposed to destroy 
this revenue and make a present of it to the shoe and leather 
manufacturers, making up the loss of revenue by increased bur- 
dens on the people in other duties. 

The plainest dictates of honesty would have required that 
shoes and harness should also be put on the free list, that the 
consumer might get some benefit from this loss of revenue, 
Otherwise he would be under a double burden by paying more 
for other goods, while he got his shoes and harness no cheaper. 

An analysis of the bill will disclose that practically all the 
reductions, about which so much has been said, are on raw 
material for the benefit of the manufacturer. The consumer 
not only gets no benefit from them, but he must make up the 
loss of revenue by additional taxes in other directions. 

Even if the Senate had receded from all its amendments in- 
creasing the duties, the result to the consumer would still be 
heavier taxation than under the Dingley law. It seems a 
bitter joke to the consumer that the choice lay between the 
Aldrich bill of the Senate and the Payne bill of the House, 
when the best he could get out of it was an increase over the 
existing Dingley law. 

Lumber was supposed to be reduced from $2 per thousand, 
as it was under the Dingley law, to $1.25 per thousand. In 
truth it has been increased above the Dingley rate, for under the 
maximum provision 25 per cent ad valorem will be added until 
March, 1910, and probably longer. This will make the duty 
on lumber valued at $10 per thousand $3.75 instead of $2 as 
it was under the Dingley law. On lumber costing $20 per 
thousand the tariff will be $6.25 instead of the present rate 
of $2. The duty on squared timber has also been raised, by 
cunningly inserting a joker by the use of the words “ otherwise 
than by sawing.” : 

Steel rails carry a reduced duty, but structural steel, which 
is used by business men, and the employment of which is be- 
coming a necessity, is increased in duty. 

The betrayal of the people has been complete. The inner 
circle, which manages the party in power, has grown defiant 
by its immunity from punishment. It congratulates itself 
secretly that another presidential election is still three years 
off and that the memories of the people are proverbially short. 
It congratulates itself that it undertook this iniquitous re- 
vision immediately after a national victory, that resentment 
may have time to expend itself and other questions arise to 
distract the minds of the people before a complete change of 
administration can occur. It congratulates itself that it has 
been able in the past to throw dust in the eyes of the people 
at the last moment and raise a false issue, whereby its past 
record has been forgotten in the excitement of some new 
political question. 

Let us analyze and ponder deeply on what is meant by this 
ery that the tariff should be revised by its friends. In doing 
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so we may state briefly the radical differences between the 
positions of the two great parties on this question. 

The Federal Constitution gives to Congress the power to raise 
revenue for national purposes by means of duties on imports. 
It has always been the position of the Democratic party that 
this power was confined to the main purpose of raising revenue, 
and that it was not intended by the people that Congress should 
exercise its power of taxation in such a way as to build up pri- 
yate fortunes or to discriminate between persons engaged in 
different lines of business, or to reward any class of the busi- 
ness community at the expense of the citizens in general. In 
other words, we believe the constitutional power extends only 
to a tariff for revenue. It is not the duty of the Government 
to make itself sponsor for private enterprises, even though the 
building of private fortunes by governmental favors may be 
claimed as an advantage to the entire community. 

It is no more within the right or power of the Government 
to build up a private fortune for the manufacturer, on the 
ground that such fortunes are a blessing to the community, 
than it would be to build up a private fortune for the lawyer, 
the doctor, the preacher, or the farmer, which fortunes would 
be equally a blessing to the community. There is no ground for 
making a separate class of manufacturers. 

The first public recommendation that Congress should use its 
taxing power to aid private business came from the pen of that 
brilliant, but unsound, statesman, Alexander Hamilton, and was 
contained in his report to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury. 
No attention was paid to his recommendation, either then or for 
many generations afterwards, and Hamilton and his party 
= soon lost the confidence of the people of the United 

tates. 8 

The party to which he belonged was absolutely destroyed, and 
the Government remained under the control of the Demoeratie 
party for thirty years. Hamilton's tragic death shed a brief 
luster on his name and went far to redeem some grave political 
faults, but his political views never gained ascendency in the 
public mind. After the war of 1812 Henry Clay formed a new 
political party, known as the “ Whig party.” One of the inci- 
dental planks of its platform was a tariff to encourage manu- 
facturers. Clay defended this on the ground that the war with 
England had shown that we were not sufficiently equipped with 
manufactures to supply an army and maintain a war against 
a European power. He argued that the protective tariff, while 
a great stretch of constitutional authority, was needed as a war 
measure to encourage the manufacture of shoes, blankets, eut- 
lery, and arms, together with other things needed to put the 
country in a defensive position. At that time the sale ef public 
land belonging to the United States was a considerable source 
of revenue, often leading to a surplus in the Federal Treasury, 
and the tariff was not needed as a revenue producer. Clay, in 
one of his memorable speeches, contended that long after the 
temporary expedient of a protective tariff had been repealed 
and entirely forgotten, the public-land question in the United 
States would still be the paramount issue. The idea of a pro- 
tective tariff did not at that time take a very firm hold on the 
Ameriean people, and by the Clay compromise, arranged by 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, it was finally agreed that the tariff 
should be gradually reduced until, at the end of ten years, it 
should be entirely wiped out. 

The first really profound and statesmanlike discussion of 
the tariff came soon after. Robert J. Walker was Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Cabinet of President Polk. He sent a re- 
port to Congress which is regarded, both in this country and 
abroad, as the most profound and remarkable discussion of the 
tariff which has ever been written. He showed clearly that the 
true basis for tariff is its value as a revenue producer. From 
that day to this the position of every thoughtful Democrat has 
been clear and well defined. It is this, that the true test of 
any particular rate of duty on any particular class of goods is 
whether it will raise the maximum amount of revenue fer the 
minimum of burden upon the American citizen. It is not a 
question of whether the tariff should be levied wholly upon raw 
material or wholly upon manufactured goods, or whether it 
should be levied wholly upon articles not produced in the United 
States or wholly upon articles which are or may be produced 
here. These questions have all been used to obscure the main 
principle, and they can all be solved by the honest statesman 
by a recurrence of the fundamental idea, namely, Does the pro- 
posed tariff raise a sufficient amount of revenue to justify the 
burden upon the consumer? Every proposed tariff should be 
submitted by the American people to this test, and no 
other. 

The Walker tariff, as it is called, remained in existence 
until the beginning of the civil war, longer than any other tariff 


in our history. It was completely satisfactory, and produced 
abundant prosperity, together with ample revenue, and caused 
no friction between the manufacturing class on one hand and 
the producing and consuming classes on the other. 

During the civil war a new party came into existence and into 
power. It raised the rates of duty on imports as a war meas- 
ure and solely because of the extraordinary need of the Goy- 
ernment for reyenue. For the same reason it exerted other ex- 
traordinary powers. It passed stamp duties and other internal 
taxes of a most burdensome kind, which the people bore with 
great cheerfulness. It went further, and issued irredeemable 
paper money, the despised greenback, and forced the people by 
law to accept it as legal tender. Of these extraordinary powers, 
which were the birth of the strain and stress of national war, 
none has survived but the protective tariff. The return to 
normal conditions did away with the burdens of stamp taxes 
and with the irredeemable greenbacks, and nothing now remains 
of the extraordinary stretch of constitutional power caused by 
the war except the protective tariff. The Republican party 
vaunts almost unbroken power since the civil war, and in that 
time it has suceessively raised the tariff duties higher and 
higher. The Dingley tariff was the high-water mark up to this 
time. It was supposed that it was so outrageously high that 
the limit had at length been reached. But now we find that, 
with growing boldness, the inner circle of the Republican party 
is attempting to force upon the American people a still higher, 
more unreasonable, and more outrageous violation of its consti- 
tutional powers. The Payne tariff bill was higher than the 
Dingley law, and the Aldrich bill is the very apex of outrage, 
The idea that tariff is intended to raise revenue has been 
wholly abandoned. On the contrary, it has been openly an- 
nounced by the Republican party that taxation shall be used to 
favor certain classes of the business community at the expense 
of others. 

The question naturally occurs to the thoughtful mind, Why 
should the protective tariff haye survived so long out of all 
the extraordinary powers which were exercised during the civil 
war? The answer is that the protective tariff lends itself 
peculiarly to the needs of the Republican party as a means to 
perpetuate itself in politieal power. It has not escaped the 
attention of these brilliant and unscrupulous politicians that 
the tax power of the Government may be juggled in such a way 
as to powerfully affect private business interests. The tariff 
may be made a gigantic system of rewards and punishments, 
by which the faithful may be rewarded by an unlimited privilege 
to impose taxes on their fellow-citizens, while the Independent 
may be punished by a withdrawal of such privileges or by ad- 
verse rates. It will readily be seen that the same power which 
can thus build up gigantic private fortunes embraces within 
itself the possibility of destroying those fortunes, and by a sim- 
ple stroke of the pen wrecking business enterprises representing 
years of toil and ability, of impoverishing communities, and de- 
stroying the means of livelihood of hundreds of thousands of 
skilled mechanics. The proposal to revise any tariff schedule 
is always met with the threat of a panic, and the frightful pic- 
ture is held up before the honest laboring man of the smokeless 
chimney, the closed factories, the empty dinner pail, the starving 
wife and children, the strike, the lockout, and the blacklist. It 
is this vile element of extortion and blackmail, as well as the 
more gilded and glittering inducement of special privilege, which 
renders the protective tariff such a dangerous enemy of free 
government. 

Mention tariff reyision and the entire business world is thrown 
into a fever of apprehension and uneertainty. The honest man- 
ufacturer, who has built up his business by his own skill and 
industry, and who has invested all his capital in his enterprise, 
fears total extinction unless he forthwith joins the throng of 
lobbyists who infest the national capital. He is there as often 
for the purpose of protecting himself against some threatened 
advantage to others as to secure or retain favors for himself. 
All lobbyists are not seeking dishonest advantages; some are 
honestly seeking to protect themselves against threatened extor- 
tion and blackmail. The American business man has learned 
at last that no man ean be safe, however strong his enterprise 
may be or how honest his endeavor, when the tariff is about to 
be revised by its friends. If anyone doubts this statement, let 
him spend twenty-four hours in the corridors of any hotel in 
Washington. 

It is curious to note the successive stages of the argument by 
which the retention of the protective tariff has been defended 
and the curious reasons which have been advanced for con- 
tinually raising the rates of duty. The first great argument for 
a tariff expressly designed to encourage manufacturers was that 
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the country should be put upon a war footing by enabling it to 
equip an army for the field in opposition to European power. 
When this argument was first advanced we had just emerged 
from the experience of 1812. We had had our ports blockaded 
and our foreign trade entirely cut off, and we felt the necessity 
of having within our own country manufactories capable of pro- 
ducing the ordinary necessities of life, such as clothing, blan- 
kets, shoes, cutlery, wagons, harness, and so forth, sufficient to 
put an army in the field. 

Henry Clay justified an extraordinary diversion of the taxing 
power upon this theory, and predicted that when the manufac- 
turers were once established in this country, in close proximity 
to the raw material, and had gathered the necessary supply of 
skilled workmen, citizens of this country, then all necessity for 
a discriminating duty in their fayor would at once and forever 
pass away as a political question. No man can doubt the sound- 
ness of that position. 

After the civil war, and when the Republican party had made 
protective tariff a cardinal principle, it became necessary to 
invent a new argument for its defense. It was at first attempted 
to revamp the old argument of a protection to infant industries, 
but it was quickly seen that such an argument would soon lead 
to the total abolition of the tariff. There were no infant in- 
dustries which would be driven out of business by the reduction 
of the tariff, but all protected industries had long ceased to be 
infant industries. An infant industry can not be driven out of 
business except by two causes, first, a failure of raw material, 
and, second, a failure in supply of labor. When raw material 
and labor have once been brought in conjunction, natural laws 
of trade begin to operate, and if the enterprise be sound and 
profitable it no longer needs encouragement. It is apparent 
that if it does need encouragement, then the industry or enter- 
prise is unsound, artificial, and valueless to the community. 
When the doctrine of infant industries was exploded by force 
of conditions, the next argument adyanced was the protection of 
the home market. 

It was said that Américans should buy all they consumed at 
home, and should send none of their money abroad; in effect, 
that they should be forbidden by law to buy abroad; that this 
would result in the economic prosperity of the country, even 
though the prices paid at home were greater than the prices 
paid abroad. Beautiful theories can be spun out of this home- 
market argument. But it has been answered by the logic of 
facts in two ways. The first answer is that American manu- 
facturers are now selling American-made goods in foreign mar- 
kets cheaper than they are selling them to the American 
consumer, and therefore the argument that a protective tariff, 
by building up home industries, will eventually cheapen the 
price in the home market has been proyen to be an absolute 
fraud. The second answer that the logic of events has hurled 
in the face of this argument of the home market is that it has 
resulted in the utter destruction of our foreign trade. Although 
the greatest commercial nation in the world, we are unable to 
command a foreign market. Our export trade, which brings 
the golden stream of wealth into this country and which turns 
the balance of trade in our favor, results almost entirely from 
the export of raw material—the product of western farms, for- 
eats, and mines. We can expect to sell nothing abroad that 
the foreigner is not compelled to buy from us. The foreigner 
is compelled to buy raw material and foodstuffs, but as to 
manufactured goods, our protective tariff has shut us out of 
the world’s market. It is an economic law that you can not 
sell goods to a man unless you buy something from him which 
enables him to buy from you. If we bought liberally from 
foreign nations, if we had no tariff wall to shut their 
goods out of our country, they would be compelled to take, 
instead of money, a certain proportion of our goods in 
exchange. 

All international trade is based upon this principle of reci- 
procity. But we have shut ourselves up to restrain the home 
market to the American manufacturer and to exclude the for- 
eign merchant entirely from our market, with the result that 
the latter will buy from us nothing except raw material, the 
product of our soil, which, with prodigal extravagance, we are 
exporting at the lowest possible foreign price. Men may argue 
gravely about restoring the merchant marine or building up 
the oriental trade, but only a return to sound principles can 
begin to solve this problem. Let those who so strongly favor 
government aid to the merchant marine advocate that all for- 
eign goods imported in American ships shall be admitted free of 
duty. I believe this will do more than anything else to restore 
our flag to the sea. . 

The best thinkers of the Republican party have now ceased 
to speak of the home-market argument for protection. The last 


and only remaining argument is that protection is for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the laboring man. The manufacturer realizes 
that he can not justify a demand for protective duties on the 
ground that he is creating an infant industry, nor can he justify 
it on the ground that he is entitled to the home market. When 
he charges the American consumer a higher price than he 
charges the foreigner, he must justify it, if at all, on the ground 
that through him it will react to the benefit of the wage-earners 
of the country at large. The weakness of this argument con- 
sists in the fact that protective tariff itself raises the cost of 
living to the wage-earner to such an extent that he must have 
the higher wage in order to exist at all. It is no argument to 
say that the American laborer receives more per day or per 
hour for his wages than the European laborer. 

The value of labor is not measured by the amount paid for it 
per day or per hour, but it is measured by the productive value 
of that labor. For all other ‘purposes except tariff legislation 
the manufacturer figures the cost of labor by the quantity of 
material produced. For instance, he figures that a pair of shoes 
represents so much labor, because a certain number of men, 
working a certain number of hours, turned out a gross product 
of so many shoes. If the value of labor be determined by the 
quantity and value of articles produced, American labor is the 
cheapest and worst paid in the world. If, therefore, the Ameri- 
can laborer does not get his share of protective tariff, but is 
compelled to sell his labor in a competitive market, in competi- 
tion with the pauper immigrants from Europe employed in 
protected factories, it is clear that the protective tariff is of no 
value to him, no matter what price his labor brings on the 
pay rolls. If the employer pays his laborer $2 a day, and 
through the added cost of living a 40 per cent tariff takes 80 
cents out of this $2, then the laborer’s wages are $1.20 per day, 
and no amount of argument can make it otherwise. And if 
$1.20 labor produces more goods than $1.20 labor in Europe can 
produce, then the American laborer is underpaid. This is the 
actual condition of affairs. 

The result is that fhe tariff can not be revised by its friends. 
It can not be revised in accordance with the declaration of the 
Republican platform, that the duties must equal the difference 
between the cost of production here and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to the manufacturer. It would be impossible 
to devise such a scale of duties, because the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad varies with every portion 
of the United States and with every foreign country. And the 
very imposition of a protective duty on some articles raises the 
cost of production in this country by increasing the cost of 
wages and the cost of living. 

We have a right, then, to appeal to the American people to 
abolish this top-heavy and dangerous system of protective tariff 
by as gradual a process as is consistent with commercial safety, 
and to return to a doctrine of a tariff for reyenue—the basis of 
the Democratic faith. 

I might point out other defects in the Aldrich-Payne bill. 
For instance, that its rates are so high in many cases as to ex- 
clude foreign goods entirely, and therefore produce no revenue 
to the Federal Government. It has been acknowledged by its 
own friends inadequate to raise the revenue necessary for the 
proper conduct of the Government. The Government is con- 
fronted with a deficit in the Treasury which must be met, and 
revenue must be provided adequate to our present scale of 
expenditures. 

The Aldrich-Payne bill so far fails to do this that its authors 
are compelled to resort to untried and noyel sources for raising 
revenue, such as the corporation tax, or possibly even the dis- 
graceful expedient of issuing bonds in time of peace. The fail- 
ure of the Republican party has been complete. It is now time 
to try the doctrine of a tariff for revenue, adjusted on a simple 
basis, so that it may be raised or lowered as necessary to meet 
the exigencies of the Treasury without demoralizing the whole 
machinery of business and without fostering by the spirit of 
privilege the growth of industrial trusts. 

Three great beacons beam along the pathway of our national 
tariff history, which burn with the same white and steady light. 
The first is the sublime declaration of Jefferson, “ Equal and 
exact justice to all; special privileges to none.” The next beacon 
blazes forth the profound doctrine of Walker, that “a tariff 
should be levied solely for revenue, to produce the greatest 
amount of revenue for the least burden upon the citizens.” 
And finally, the third beacon, the declaration of Grover 
Cleveland, that “taxation must be limited to the actual needs 
of the Government, honestly and economically ‘administered.” 
Let the Democratic party point the American people to 
these three beacons and lead them out of the tariff wilder- 
ness, 
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The Conference Report on the Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. EATON J. BOWEBS, | 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference r on the bill (H. R. a! 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BOWERS said: ‘ 

Mr. Srrakrn: We have nearly reached the end of the Repub- 

lican comedy of downward tariff revision, and the curtain is about 
to fall upon the sorry farce. Having won the election on a pledge 
of a reduction and revision of the tariff by its friends, they have 
abundantly demonstrated that they are its friends by perpetuat- 
ing, as far as lay in their power, the doctrine of high protection, 
and left the country and the consumer to pay the piper. The 
trusts and favored industries are more firmly intrenched than 
ever before, and all hope of relief, if indeed any was seriously - 
entertained by those who knew the Republican party, its ideas 
and methods, has departed. Difficult as it is, with the bill and 
conference report in the confusion and obscurity that envelop 
them, to determine just what and how high the tariff is, there are 
certain facts that are clearly visible threugh all the maze and 
tangle of its language and provisions. That the necessaries of 
as are not cheapened or reduced is apparent even to the most 
obtuse, 

The schedules of wool and its manufactures and of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, which mean clothing to the people, have been 
increased, even if the so-called “minimum rates” are ever put 
into effect. Cotton hosiery, the kind that the masses wear, has 
been increased from 25 te 40 per cent, according te grade; hemp, 
from 10 to 124 per cent. Structural steel is sharply advanced, 
and the cost of cheap watches is increased in response to the 
demands of the watch trust. Soaps, lace, furs, and even the 
youngsters’ Fourth of July and Christmas fireworks are made 
to pay increased imposts, and the reduction on shoes is by no 
means commensurate with the benefit which the manufacturers 
receive from free hides, leaving out of the question the trans- 
parent joker and frand in the shoe schedule, to which attention 
has been called by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx]. 
The duty on print paper is fixed at nearly twice what a Repub- 
lican committee which investigated the paper industry recom- 
mended, an exaction so outrageous and indefensible that the 
chairman of that committee [Mr. Mann], though a Republican 
and a protectionist, has declared that he will vote against the 
bill. 

So much for some of the increases. Let us consider now for 
a moment the sectional character of the bill. In a speech which 
I made when it was under consideration in the House I took 
occasion to call attention to the unfairness of the measure and 
the way in which it discriminates against the South. I showed 
then, and I repeat now, that every important agricultural prod- 
uct except cotton is protected, and that everything the cotton 
planter used is taxed. I will not weary the House with a repe- 
tition of that data, but I want specially to call attention to and 
stress one particular pointed and indefensible discrimination and 
wrong against the southern cotton planter. The western farmers 
who raise grain secure and tie their crops with binding twine, 
the cotton farmer with bagging. What binding twine is to the 
one bagging is to the other, and bagging is, of course, the more 
expensive material. By this bill the western farmer is given 
his binding twine free of duty, but the cotton planter still is 
forced to pay duty on his bagging, and that, too, in the face of 
the fact that the bagging output of this country is controlled 
by a trust, which itself imports the greater part of the stock 
bought abroad, and when the revenue derived from that item is 
so small as to be a negligible quantity. 

The Senate, struck with this manifest and indefensible dis- 
crimination, did put cotton bagging on the free list, but the con- 
ferees restored the old rate. Im addition to this exaction, the 
cotton producer also pays a duty on ties, of which one patentee 
has a practical monopoly, and for which the prices are arbi- 
trarily and exorbitantly fixed by the trust that controls the out- 
put, and that, too, when the revenue derived from the duty is 
only thirty-one hundred dollars. 

But these matters to which I have just alluded are by no 
means the most serious indictments that may be presented 
against this measure of oppression and wrong. Perhaps its 
worst feature, and in so much that is very bad it is somewhat 


to 
the 


| difficult to pick out the very worst, is section 2, the provision 


in addition to the duties prescribed by the act, a 
further tariff of 25 per cent of the value of the article, to be 
added to the duties specifically fixed. 

In other words, the real duty is not the sums named in the 
body of the bill, but those amounts plus 25 per cent of the value 
of the commodity imported, “ which rates,” to quote the bill, 
“shall constitute the general tariff of the United States.” 
True, there is a proviso that whenever, after the 31st day of 
March, 1910, and so long thereafter as the President shall be 
satisfied, in view of the character of the concessions granted by 
the minimum tariff of the United States, that the government of 
any foreign country imposes no terms or restrictions, either in 
the way of tariff rates or provisions, trade or other regulations, 
charges, exactions, or in any other manner, directly or indirectiy, 
upon the importation into or the sale in such foreign country of 
any agricultural, manufactured, or other product of the United 
States, which unduly discriminate against the United States or 
the products thereof, and that such foreign country imposes no 
export bounty or prohibition upon the exportation of any article 
to the United States which unduly discriminates against the 
United States or the products thereof, and that such foreign 
country accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent, then, ninety days after the proclamation to this 
effect by the President of the United States, all articles when 
imported into the United States, or any of its possessions (ex- 
cept the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutu- 
ila), from such foreign country shall, except as otherwise herein 
provided, be admitted under the terms of the minimum tariff of 
the United States as prescribed by section 1 of this act.” 

With further provisions to effectuate this plan, “from its 
effect any dependency, colony, or other political subdivision hav- 
ing authority to adopt and enforce tariff legislation, or to impose 
restrictions or regulations, or to grant concessions upon the ex- 
portation or importation of articles which are, or may be, im- 
ported into the United States. Whenever the President shall be 
satisfied that the conditions which led to the issuance of the 
proclamation hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall 
issue a proclamation to this effect, and ninety days thereafter 
the provisions of the general tariff shall be applied to the impor- 
tation of articles from such country. Whenever the provisions 
of the general tariff of the United States shall be applicable te 
articles imported from any foreign country they shall be appli- 
cable to the products of such country, whether imported directly 
from the country of production or otherwise. To secure infor- 
mation to assist the President in the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon him by this section, and information which will 
be useful to Congress in tariff legislation and to the officers of 
the Government in the administration of the customs laws, the 
President is hereby authorized to employ such persons as may 
be required to make thorough investigations and examinations 
into the production, commerce, and trade of the United States 
and foreign countries, and all conditions affecting the same.” 

But it will be seen that the maximum rates prevail certainly 
urtil March 31, 1910, and thereafter until the President shall 
investigate and ascertain that no discrimination is made against 
the United States and shall issue the necessary proclamation. 
The excessive duties will be charged until March 31 next—eight 
months—at any rate, and how long thereafter no man can tell. 
The President is to find the facts and is the sole judge as to 
whether a discrimination exists. How long it will take him 
to cover the multitudinous -articles in the bill and the many 
countries with which we do business, and how much or how 
little proof he will require as to the absence of discrimination, I 
dare not guess, but I have no hesitation in saying that the task 
will be long and tedious, and that the application of the mini- 
mum rates will be in many cases long delayed, while the con- 
sumer groans under the unnecessary and unconscientious burden. 

The House provision was infinitely fairer. It put the mini- 
mum rates in effect at once, and left them in effect until the fact 
of discrimination was ascertained. That provision resolved the 
doubt in the interest of the consumer. The Senate and confer- 
ence reversed matters and resolved it against him. Nor is that 
all that the Senate and conference did with that section. As it 
left the House it stipulated that wherever a province or de- 
pendency discriminated only in favor of the mother country of 
which it was a part, such discrimination should not be taken 
into account, but that the minimum rates should still apply on 
all articles imported from such province or dependency. This 
fair and wholesome provision was also stricken out by the Sen- 
ate and conferees, and is no longer in the bill. Under it we are 
practically cut off from importations from all dependent prov- 
inces, from our great neighbor Canada; and as we 
can not hope to sell freely to those from whom we can not buy, 
our exports to that country will be greatly lessened. 
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I ean not too strongly condemn and reprehend this section, 
nor is it possible to overestimate its disastrous and far-reaching 
effects. It is a transparent and poorly disguised method of 
raising many if not all of the duties prescribed by the bill 
greatly above the rate apparently fixed, and partakes alike of 
fraud and oppression. 

And this measure is the greatly advertised and widely her- 
alded victory of the President for downward revision and in be- 
half of the people. 

A revision that increases the cost of practically every article 
of clothing except shoes, on which the reduction is inconsider- 
able; a revision that leaves the trusts still in control of every 
commodity and market that they have heretofore monopolized 
and thoroughly intrenches them at the expense of the consumer. 
A revision which apparently fixes one rate, yet really enforces 
another, greater by 25 per cent of the value of the article im- 
ported, thereby nullifying even the apparent reductions of the 
bill; that invites trade wars, and that can not but provoke re- 
prisals from some of our best customers and friends in trade. 

From the beginning the idea of a downward revision at the 
hands of the Republicans has been absurd. The weary months 
we have spent here, the wrangling over schedules, the pretense 
of full and honest investigation, the movements here and there, 
the long and fruitless conferences, the spectacular and much- 
advertised interference of the President, the final result now 
set before us with so much blare of trumpets and sound of 
drums, have all been but parts of a play enacted for the benefit 
of and to deceive the public. Ring down the curtain; the farce 
is over, and the American people have once more been buncoed 
and victimized by their steadfast friends, the Republican party. 


Postal Telegraph. 


“ With the telegraph, as with the streets, the roads, and the post, the 
aim should not be profit, but service.” 

Telegraph rates ought, in right and justice, to be reduced. 

Tagen rates have been increased in the last two years from 
14 to 25 per cent. 

Telegraph messages should show the filing time. 

If necessity compelled the increase of rates so they might pay higher 
wages to their employees, which they haye not done, let them answer 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission as other corporations have to 
do and explain why and how they can afford to continue to give away 
annually thousands of dollars of aay eg franks. 

It is self-evident that for every frank given away others who are 
not so fortunate must pay more for their telegraphing: 

I have no doubt but what the Western Union Telegraph Company 
will welcome the day when they are relieved from this onerous burden. 
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HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 19264) making 
appropriations for the diplomatic and consular service— 

Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have had many requests for this speech, 
and the further request that I bring it down to date showing 
the increased rates since this speech in the main was delivered 
in the House of Representatives, Saturday, May 26, 1906. I 
have decided to ask for a reprint in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Table B, and some further comments bearing on the rates 
of increase by both the Western Union and Postal telegraph 
companies, made in April, 1907, and you will please note that, 
without a single exception, their rates are uniform everywhere 
throughout the country, so that at this time there is no com- 
petition in telegraphing, except with the Telepost, and the 
further fact that they have increased their rates from 14 to 
25 per cent, as will be shown by a comparison of Tables A and 
B later on. 

In these days of rate making and State making, I would like 
to inyite your candid and careful consideration of the subject 
of postal telegraph and to the arbitrary and exorbitant telegraph 
rates that we are paying in this country. 

I maintain that it is the duty of the Government, under the 
Constitution, to establish a postal telegraph system. 

The Constitution has placed the post-office in the hands of the 
Government and conferred upon it exclusive operations. (See 


Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, which empowers Con- 


gress to declare war, coin money, regulate commerce, and so 
forth, and this same provision contains the words “ to establish 
post-offices and post-roads.”) 

As all these powers are conferred by the same clause of the 
Constitution, it must be admitted that the Government has ex- 
clusive power as to the post-oflices the same as to the other 
provisions. 

In 1836 Hon. John C. Calhoun, in a report made by him as 
chairman of a committee in the United States Senate, said: 

It must be borne in mind that the power of Congress over the post- 
office and the mails is an exclusive power. 

This language has been approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 

Gardner G. Hubbard, than whom there was no higher author- 
ity on the subject of telegraph and its relation to the Govern- 
ment, used these words, that Congress had no more right to 
delegate the power of transmitting intelligence than the power 
to coin money or declare war.“ 

The Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of 1874, 
which numbered among its members such men as Hannibal Ham- 
lin and Alexander Ramsey, said, in its report on the telegraph: 

The Constitution deyolves upon Congress the duty of transmitting all 
correspondence, including that by telegraph as well as that by mail. 

And for a further careful and conyincing statement on this 
point I refer you to the report of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means of 1845. The Government had already built the first 
telegraph line, and the question of extending the service under 
government ownership was before the committee. 

On this principle the first telegraph line was built between 
Washington and Baltimore by a congressional appropriation of 
$30,000, and the telegraph belonged to the Government from 1844 
to 1847, when, under mistaken notions of economy, it was turned 
over to private ownership. Of the public men who earnestly 
protested against this course were Henry Clay, the great Whig 
leader, and Cave Johnson, the Democratic Postmaster-General. 

If the words in the report referred to and the prophecies of 
Professor Morse and the appeals of such men as Clay and others 
had been heeded, the people of this country would be enjoying 
the telegraph even to a greater degree than the people of the 
Old World and millions would have been sayed instead of going 
into the coffers of an odious monopoly. 

Indeed, the Supreme Court of the United States (Pensacola 
Telegraph Co. v. West, etc., Telegraph Co., 96 U. S. Reports, 
p. 9) has held that the telegraph came within the grant of power 
to establish the post-office. The opinion was delivered by Chief 
Justice Waite: 

“The powers thus granted are not confined to the instrumen- 
talities of the postal service known or in use when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, but they keep pace with the progress of the 
country and adapt themselves to the new developments of time 
and circumstances. They extend from the horse with its rider 
to the stagecoach; from the sailing vessel to the steamboat; 
from the coach and steamboat to the railroad, and from the rail- 
road to the telegraph, as these new agencies are successively 
brought into use to meet the demands of increasing population 
and wealth.” 

And Justice H. B. Brown, of the United States Supreme Court, 
has said: 

“Tf the Government may be safely intrusted with the trans- 
mission of our letters and papers, I see no reason why it may 
not also be intrusted with the transmission of our telegrams, as 
is almost universally the case in Europe.” 

We provide for carrying the mails by the swiftest known 
methods—steam, electric railways, and pneumatic tubes. Why 
deny the right to use the telegraph? We carry the mails at a 
loss. Why not use the telegraph, not only as a convenience 
and blessing to all our people, but in order to help wipe out the 
annual postal deficit? 

Who, in this intelligent and progressive age, doubts that the 
telegraph is an essential part of an efficient postal service? 

The postal telegraph is in use in most of the principal nations 
of the world. Honduras, Cyprus, Bolivia, Hawaii, Cuba, and 
the United States are among the number that do not use this 
system. 

We should have a first-class postal telegraph in the United 
States in connection with our splendid postal facilities, and the 
rates can be reduced at least one-half, leaving a sufficient amount 
to dispose of the deficit, and have money left to extend the 
rural service to practically every home and pay the city and 
rural carriers a compensation fitting their services and ex- 
penses. In fact the surplus could be used in many ways to the 
great advantage of the general public. 

I will not speak of Belgium, which is about three-quarters 
as large as the State of New York, nor of Switzerland, which 
is still smaller than Belgium, for if I should refer to them in 
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this connection the claim would at once be made that they are 
small countries and would not be considered as fair compari- 
sons in area, population, or distances with the United States, 
although an investigation of this subject in these countries is 
both interesting and profitable. I shall not attempt at this time 
to discuss in detail any other phase of this most interesting 
question, except the subject of rates. Wherever the postal tele- 
graph has been adopted it has been at once followed by a reduc- 
tion in price and by an increase in the number and kinds of 
messages, and notably has this been the case in what is known 
as “social messages.” 

The effect produced by high and low rates is forcibly illus- 
trated in France, where the rate was reduced 35 per cent; it 
was followed by an increase of 64 per cent in messages. In 
Prussia a reduction of 33 per cent in the rate was followed 
the first month after the change by an increase of 70 per cent in 
messages. In Switzerland the rate was reduced 50 per cent, 
and in the first three months there was an increase of 90 per 
cent in the inland messages over the corresponding months in 
the preceding year. In England a reduction of 33 per cent on 
three-tenths of the messages and 50 per cent on the remainder 
caused an increase of 100 per cent in two years. In Belgium 
when the rates were high 13 per cent of the messages were on 
social matters; at low rates, 59 per cent. A reduction of 66 
per cent in the rates increased the inland messages 800 per cent 
in five years and reduced the expenses on each message nearly 
50 per cent. The Belgian director writes that the reduction in 
rates has been a great boon to the people.” 

I might cite other countries to the same purpose, and I have 
no doubt that like or even better results would be produced in 
the United States. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company bas repeatedly as- 
serted that rates is a matter of distance, and that the distances 
are greater here than in England, France, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland, and tables of distances and charges have been presented 
from time to time for the purpose of proving this assertion, 
but I will be glad to know what reply they have to make in 
this connection when rates, distances, and population in Aus- 
tralia are compared with rates, distances, and population in 
America, 

Through the kindness of the publishers of the North Ameri- 
can Review I am permitted to use an article on “ The Australian 
Telegraph System,” by Hugh A. Lusk, barrister, which appeared 
in that popular magazine in the November number of 1904: 

“The people of Australia own their own telegraph system, 
and it is managed as a part of the postal system of the country. 
This arose in the beginning from the fact that, when tele- 
graphs were first constructed, no private company would have 
taken the risk of making telegraphic communication pay a divi- 
dend on the capital required to construct and work the lines. 
As in the case of the railroads, the choice lay between tele- 
graphs constructed and managed by the government and no 
telegraphs at all, and the people of Australia adopted a sys- 
tem of government ownership. Each of the five colonies into 
which the great inland continent was divided began the con- 
struction of telegraph lines, and pushed them forward as fast 
as the spread of population appeared likely to make any return 
on the outlay. 

“Australia has always been a wealthy country, and especially 
so since the gold discoveries of half a century ago, and it has 
always had a tendency to be lavish rather than niggardly in all 
matters of public expenditure. This tendency hasbeen illus- 
trated in its telegraph system as much perhaps as anywhere. 
Lines were made, and afterwards extended, in districts where 
the demand seemed to be small, and where the population was 
certainly scanty, to an extent which would not haye commended 
itself to the business instincts of a great corporation, and could 
not have been expected to yield a large return on the capital 
invested. The result has been that Australia, more than any 
other country in the world, presents a field for investigating 
the effects which may be expected to flow from the public owner- 
ship of a great public convenience like the telegraph system of 
to-day. 

“The whole question was brought into prominence by the de- 
bates that took place in the Federal Parliament in connection 
with the passage of the new postal act of the Commonwealth, 
In each of the colonies—now the States of the federation—the 
telegraph has always been treated as a part of the post-office 
system; and, therefore, when the federal constitution was 
framed it was agreed, as a matter of course, that the lines 
should go to the Commonwealth instead of remaining the prop- 
erty of the States, like the railroads. The fact that the colonies 
had been wholly distinct had led to considerable differences, both 
in administration and in charges, and the purpose of the new 
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postal act was to establish uniform rates throughout the Com- 
monwealth on a scale that should at once be liberal to the users 
and fair to the revenue. It was natural, therefore, that the 
whole question of cost, management, and charges should be 
thoroughly ventilated in the debates on the measure before it 
became law. 

“The circumstances of Australia and the conditions of its 
settlement have had the effect of making both its railroads and 
its telegraphs unusually extensive in comparison with the num- 
bers of its population, and this is markedly the case with its 
mileage of telegraph lines. At present the great island is only 
settled on a strip of country bordering on the coast, and even 
that strip does not include the more northern shores either on 
the east or west, and takes in no part of the north side at all. 
The consequence is that a line of telegraph which connects the 
settlements of Queensland, on the northeast of Australia, with 
those of West Australia, on the west coast—a distance, in a di- 
rect line, of about 2,500 miles—covers fully double that distance 
from the necessity of keeping in touch with the settled districts. 
There is, indeed, one line of telegraph which of necessity ignores 
this rule and passes for nearly its whole length of about 1,700 
miles, from the south to the northwestern corner of the island, 
through an unsettled country. The purpose of this line is to 
connect settled Australia with the rest of the world by way of 
Java and India, and it passes through great districts of the in- 
terior which were first explored for the purpose of its construc- 
tion. Under the circumstances it was not possible that tele- 
graph facilities could be supplied in Australia on a small scale 
or at a trifling cost. 

“The telegraph lines now owned and operated by the Federal 
Government for the people of Australia have a length of fully 
48,000 miles, while the length of the wires is considerably more 
than a hundred thousand miles. Thus it will be seen the people 
of Australia and their government have a considerable experi- 
ence of the cost both of constructing and operating a telegraph 
system. The mileage of their lines is actually greater than that 
of any European country, with the exception of Russia, Ger- 
many, and France, while in proportion to the number of inhab- 
itants it is, probably, nearly six times as great as that of any 
other country in the world, with the single exception of its 
near neighbor, New Zealand. There are upward of 3,000 tele- 
graph stations kept open for the convenience of a population 
which does not exceed 4,000,000, and the revenue derived from 
messages is shown to be sufficient to defray the cost of operating 
and maintaining the lines, as well as defraying the interest 
charges on the cost of construction at the annual rate of 3 per 
cent. 

“Under the circumstances it would be natural to suppose 
that the charges for telegraphic service in Australia must be 
very high, and it is here that the debates in the Commonwealth 
parliament and the schedule of rates finally appended to the act 
throw an unexpected light on the question. It appears that in 
no part of Australia has the cost of telegraphy ever been high, 
and the rates now adopted as those which will secure the reye- 
nue from loss under the three heads of operating, maintaining, 
and paying interest on the money invested are remarkably 
moderate when compared with those in force in most parts of 
the world, and not least in America. The rates finally settled 
were these: For town and suburban messages—suburban mean- 
ing practically a radius of 10 miles beyond the city limits—the 
rate fixed is 12 cents for a message not exceeding sixteen words, 
which includes the address and signature. For messages to any 
point within the same State from which they are sent the charga 
is fixed at 18 cents for the same number of words. For mes- 
sages to any other State within the Commonwealth the charge 
for a message of similar length is 24 cents. In all cases the 
charge for extra words beyond the sixteen is a uniform rate of 
2 cents a word. Delivery is made within a radius of 1 mile 
from the receiving office, and for this there is no extra charge. 

“Tt will be seen at once that these charges are remarkable 
for their moderation, in comparison with any experience the 
people of America have yet had. They are, in fact, lower for the 
service rendered and the distance traversed than the rates es- 
tablished in any other country except New Zealand, but they 
are fully justified by the experience of the three principal States 
of the Commonwealth—New South Wales, Victoria, and Queens- 
land—the tariffs of which have practically been adopted. When 
it is remembered that Australia, as a whole, is a country of the 
same area as the United States and that the distances actually 
traversed are very much greater than those between any points 
of telegraph communication in America, it will be seen that the 
charge of 24 cents for a sixteen-word message is yery much less 
than one-half, and would probably work out at about one-third, 
the amount charged in America. The great area of the five 
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States occupying the mainland—three of the five being each 
more than two and a half times as large as Texas and a fourth 
four-fifths of its size—renders the State rate of 18 cents for 
similar messages equally cheap compared with American rates, 
while the city and suburban tariff of 12 cents has no parallel in 
American experience. 

“The question which naturally arises at once is, How is it 
done? We have here a population of four millions of white men, 
scattered along a coastal belt of country some 5,000 miles in 
length, with widely separated centers of population, enjoying the 
most modern facilities of communication to an extent far greater 
in proportion to their numbers and at less than half the cost 
at which the same facilities are supplied to a population nearly 
twenty times as great and far less widely scattered. At the 
first glance there seems to be no reasonable way of accounting 
for the difference. ‘To the advocates of public ownership and 
management of the great necessaries of modern civilized life 
it would seem that the problem is by no means so serious. In 
the course of the debate in the Australian Federal Parliament 
the postmaster-general of the Commonwealth stated boldly that 
not only was the Australian telegraph system as efficient as any 
in the world, and, with the single exception of that of New Zea- 
Jand, by far the cheapest, but that it was so owing to its public 
ownership and to the economies naturally attending the system. 
A very brief examination of the facts will show that this claim 
is at any rate very largely founded on facts. i 

“The three branches of expenditure dealt with by the Austra- 
lian minister for postal services were the interest on the cost 
of constructing the lines, the cost of maintaining the lines in 
good order when constructed, and the working expenses of the 
service, including, of course, salaries of officials and workmen 
of all grades, office expenses and rentals, and the supply of 
electricity. Every telegraph system must provide for all these 
in some form or other, but a government system, if honestly 
worked in the public interests, as the postal system is in this 
and other civilized countries, has great advantages in the direc- 
tion of economy in two out of the three branches of expenditure. 
In the first place, the credit of a whole people is always better 
than the credit of any part of it, and therefore loans required 
by nations with a stable government and a reasonable charac- 
ter for honesty can always be obtained on the most favorable 
terms. Australia is a young though a wealthy community, and 
as a rule the value of money is somewhat higher there than in 
older countries; but the $18,000,000 of borrowed money spent 
by its various colonial governments on the construction of tele- 
graph lines costs to-day in interest only a small fraction be- 
yond 3 per cent. It need hardly be pointed out that such a 
return as this would not meet the views of any great mercantile 
corporation. It may fairly be said that the expenses coming 
under the second head of telegraph expenditure—that is to say, 
the actual cost of producing the necessary supply of electricity— 
would be quite as little in private hands as it could be made 
in the hands of a government department. This, of course, is 
true; but there is no reason why it should be any less, except 
the foolish and shameful one that intelligence and honesty are 
not to be obtained for the service of the public. It is in the 
third class of the expenditure requisite for conducting a tele- 
graph system, however—the department of salaries and office 
expenses—where, it is claimed, the advantage of public owner- 
ship becomes an element of startling magnitude. 

“Tn Australia the telegraph and telephone services are both 
incorporated with the post-office, and as such they require few, 
if any, separate offices. There are fully 3,000 telegraph sta- 
tions in the country for the convenience of the public, and nearly 
every one of these is also the district post-office. There are in 
the United States about 27,000 telegraph stations, but there 
are not less than 77,000 post-offices for the use of the people; 
that is to say, there is a post-office for every thousand, but a 
telegraph station for every three thousand. In the newer, 
poorer, and far less thickly settled country of Australia there 
are fully 6,000 post-offices to meet the requirements of 4,000,000 
people, or 1 to every 666 people; and more than 3,000 of these 
are also telegraph stations, being 1 to about 1,800 persons. 
The contrast is suggestive, but it is most suggestive of all in 
its financial aspect. If every second post-office in this coun- 
try were also a telegraph station, the public would be nearly 
as well supplied with the means of rapid communication as 
the settlers in Australia now are, instead of one-third as 
well, and they would also be saved a great deal of money. In 
America it would then be, as it now is in the commonwealth 
af the South Pacific; each telegraph station would be at the 
natural center of population, where it would require no separate 
offices and no separate staff of clerks and operators, except in 
cities of considerable size. Every country postmaster or clerk 
would in that case be required also to be a competent telegraph 


operator, and thus an endless duplication, both of offices and 
officials, would be avoided. 

“It is in this way that the Australian postmaster-general 
accounts for the cheapness of his telegraph system when com- 
pared with the cost in other and older countries; but this is not 
all. The cost of production is low and the machinery for car- 
rying on the service is economical indeed, but these things alone 
would not enable him to make both ends meet. The secret of 
its success is not only that it is economically conducted; not 
only that it is not loaded with heavy interest and big dividends, 
but, more than either, because it is appreciated and made use of 
by the people to an extent unknown where charges are higher 
and conveniences are less. Of European nations, Great Britain 
makes most use of the telegraph, but her population is concen- 
trated within a small area and therefore is easily reached. Her 
people use the telegraph to the extent of rather more than two 
messages a year for every inhabitant of the country. In the 
United States the population is more scattered and therefore 
more difficult to reach. Three years ago the American people 
sent, as nearly as possible to estimate, one message over the tele- 
graph wires for each inhabitant. In Australia population is more 
widely scattered than in America and vastly more so than in 
England, yet three years ago two and a half messages for every 
inhabitant of the country passed over the telegraph wires of the 
government. There is, it appears from the statement of the 
Australian postmaster-general, only one country in the world 
that has supplied greater telegraphic facilities for its people, 
and has charged even lower rates than those of Australia, and 
that is in the neighboring country of New Zealand. There, he 
admits, the government supplies a post-office for every 500 
people and a telegraph station for every 800, and there, too, the 
rates are somewhat lower than even in Australia. Ile also 
adds, and the addition is a significant one, that there the people 
three years ago sent four telegrams for each inhabitant, and the 
revenue from the telegraphs was even more satisfactory than 
in Australia. 

The lesson taught by the experience of Australia and en- 
forced by the official head of its postal department is by no 
means a new one. It is, after all, neither more nor less than 
the stock argument in favor of the system of trusts, which are 
advocated as a practical necessity in these days of competition, 
beeause, owing to the greatness of the scale on which they oper- 
ate, they can save immensely on the cost of working, and there- 
fore can, presumably, afford to give the public a better article 
at a lower price. This is exactly what, the Australian post- 
master-general asserts (and apparently beyond the reach of 
contradiction), the system of government telegraphy does for the 
people of Australia. Only by the operation of this great public 
trust, managed for the people by the people, would it be possible 
in a new country of wide extent and thinly populated to supply 
the facilities for speedy and reliable communication, except at 
a cost so enormous as to be prohibitory. Only by giving the 
public the facilities which such a public trust alone can give 
can they be induced te use the convenience on a scale so large 
as to make it pay. Such would seem to be the experience of 
Australia, and to even a greater extent of New Zealand.” 

When one knows the results of the postal telegraph in Aus- 
tralia and then claims that it would cost our Government more 
to run the telegraph under government than under private 
enterprise, it simply reflects upon the intelligence and honesty 
of our own people. 

Here, then, are the Australian rates: 

(a) For town and suburban messages—suburban meaning, 
practically, a radius of 10 miles beyond the city limits—the rate 
fixed is 12 cents for a message not exceeding 16 words, which 
includes the address and signature. 

There are in this body 225 Members from cities, to say noth- 
ing of those from towns of various sizes. What excuse can we 
give that equal, if not better, privileges are not accorded those 
whom we directly represent? , 

(b) For messages to any point within the same State from 
which they are sent the charge is fixed at 18 cents for the same 
number of words. 

Suppose the Members from New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
or Illinois were to caucus upon this proposition and decide that 
the people of their respective States were justly entitled to as 
good, or even better, rates than the people of the respective 
States in Australia; who doubts what the result would be? 

(c) For messages to any other States within the Common- 
wealth the charge for a similar message is 24 cents. 

Think of it. Compare these rates with rates from one point 
to another in the United States. I beg to call your attention to 
rates from Washington—viz, the cheapest rate to some point in 


every State in the Union by either the Western Union or the 
Postal Telegraph. 
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B. Telegraphic rates from Washington, D. C., to- No. 1. No. 2. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 75-5 |----0--< 


Nors.—No. 1 shows the lowest day rate at present in given State. 
No. 2 shows highest day rate at different places in given State. 


50-3 
1 — A comparison of rates in Tables A and B will disclose an in- 
3 e Sa 60 crease of rates from 14 to 25 per cent from Washington, D. C., 
„ at to the places mentioned in Tables A and B in the following 

504 States, and what is true with respect to Washington is also 
FAS = ae 25-2 true throughout the country, to wit: Alabama, 20 per cent; 
Detroft, Mich. rts Arkansas, 20 per cent; Connecticut, 16% per cent; Illinois, 25 
St. Paul, Minn_ 60-4 per cent; Indiana, 25 per cent; Iowa, 25 per cent; Kansas, 20 
ey yaa a — 2 - 2 | per cent; Maine, 147 per cent; Maryland, 25 per cent; Massa- 
0000 ee en ee oe chusetts, 147 per cent; Minnesota, 20 per cent; Mississippi, 20 
Omaha, Nebr.. 50-3 per cent; Missouri, 25 per cent; Nebraska, 20 per cent; New 
9 — 79882 Hampshire, 147 per cent; New York, 20 per cent; Rhode Island, 
Jersey Olty N.J. „ 147 per cent; South Carolina, 25 per cent; Vermont, 147 per 
Santa Fe, N. Mex Se OL. eg Teena 2 cent. 
New York City, N. x. innin By a comparison of Tables A and B in column No. 2 you will 


Raleigh, N. O. 40-3 |........ 


Bismarck, N. Dak.. see that the day rate is uniform since the increase in rates in 


Cincinnati, Ohio 40-3 j April, 1907, in the States of Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
granons 8 Okla— ——— chusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
tne: os da, Cedar aia WAE talc oe eee and Vermont; while in Arizona, New Mexico, and the States of 
Providence, R. 1 California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and 
pel ns eer 40-3 |-..----- Wyoming they could not well increase the already exorbitant 
Chattanooga, Ten 52 BOs. rate of from 75 cents to $1 for 10 words, with from 5 to 7 cents 
Fort Worth, Tex r for each additional word. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Te- Please make one further comparison, and that is, the rates of 


Burlington, Vt. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Wheeling, W. V 
Madison, WIS. 50-3 xi 
RAG T CINE ee e r a A 


the existing companies with those of the Telepost, which has a 
flat rate of 25 words for 25 cents, as against 10 words for 25 
cents by the existing companies, and it must be apparent that 
when the Telepost or some other as good or better system is 
extended over the country it will annually save many millions 
Norn.— No. 1 shows the lowest day rate at place in given State. N. tortha Peta ee, o ommaan 355 

an A * 0. The Telepost also sends 10 words for 10 cents in addition to 
2 Nc shows Australian rate for twenty-word messages, including ad- | the address and signature, in the form of a telecard, which at 
dress and signature, to places named in column A, and you will note | its destination is stamped and sent by messenger to the post- 


that we are giving the telegraph companies a decided advantage in this 
computation, for former President green, of the Western Union Tele- office and delivered by the first delivery either in the city or 


graph Company, has testified that the average address and signature | Country. 
contain seven words, and in this computation we have allowed ten in The Telepost also will send 50 words for 25 cents in addition 


addition to a ten-word message. to the address and signature, which at its destination will be 

The uniform rate for each additional word in Australia is 2 Written in the form of a letter, stamped, sent by messenger to 
cents. In the United States it is from 2 to 7 cents. the post-office and delivered in the city or country by the first 
delivery. Their form of sending messages by Telepost of 100 
words for 25 cents is also worthy of your further thought and 
investigation. 

Who is there in this enlightened day and age that will hesitate 
for a single moment in every honorable way to encourage a 
marked reduction in telegraph rates, and the use of some 
economical and rapid system of communication in connection 
with our postal service? 

Will some one explain why the telegraph companies are ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the public service act in the State 


B. Telegraphic rates from Washington, D. C., to— 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Prescott, Ariz... 
Hot Springs, Ark... 
er kuseddwudaanostensedconuuwabepsuss! 


Dover, Del. 
Jacksonville, FL 


Atlanta, Ga of New York, and why are not the telegraph companies brought 
AU eerie aS 3 HT CREO SAUCE LD within the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 


other corporations are, so that we may know whether there 
was any real cause for the advance in telegraph rates in April, 
1907, when the claim was made that it was done to advance the 
wages of their employees. 

When we secure a more rapid system of communication 
through the postal service I shall favor extending the use of 
the same to Members of Congress for strictly official business. 
If they are entitled to the franking privilege, as they certainly 
25 are, this further privilege should be accorded them in the inter- 


Kansas City, Kans 
Newport, K y. 
New. Orleans, II c occas ncnw erento se weeeaneweey 


Jackson, Miss.. 


Brite ent 7 ests of their constituents. 
Omaha, Nebr... Telegraph companies should be required to forward with all 
Carson Oty N telegrams the time they are accepted for transmission. Such 


is now the law in Maryland and Massachusetts. The Michigan 
legislature passed a bill of this character through the lower 
house, but opposition caused it to be pigeonholed in the senate. 

In Massachusetts the companies showed their contempt for 
public opinion by charging for the filing time, which, in some 
eases, they counted as six extra words and in no case as less 
T age than four extra words. Under no circumstances would the 
filing time exceed one extra word, the sending of which would 
entail no hardship whatever. : 

Every sender of a telegram is entitled to know the exact time 


Atlantic City, N. J. = 
Pants Fe No Mew ak osc n cso ancvasestdausacsnancdpassscamnone ce 
New York City, N. Y 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Cineinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma City, Okla— 
Portland: Or cise ied 
Philadelphia, Pa- 
Providence, R. 1 
Frenat 8. C. 


A 
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Wort Worth; Texk.c.-.csscs-vecscacs cccaslosasseasacacesececeed FSB tec of transmittal. This the Western Union and Postal companies 
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try to avoid, hence their opposition to such legislation. A com- 
pany that employs sufficient operators to handle its business 


promptly has nothing to fear from the filing time. It is the 
company using obsolete methods that delays messages from five 
to eight hours that fears to have the truth known. 

Why can not the telegraph companies give to the public rates 
somewhere near the rates made to the Government, and when 
they increased their rates in April, 1907, why did they not in- 
crease the same to the Government, and not take all the increase 
out of an unprotected people? It occurs to me that they knew 
that “Uncle Sam” would not stand for it. 

For example, they charge the Government for sending a 
20-word message over twenty-five hundred miles, 40 cents, or 2 
cents a word; that same message costs a private citizen $1.70, 
or 10 cents a word for the first 10 words, as against 2 cents 
paid by the Government, and 7 cents for each additional word. 
A 40-word message, same distance, costs the Government 80 
cents; the private citizen, $3.10. A 60-word message, same 
distance, costs the Government $1.20, and the private citizen 
$4.50. An 80-word message, same distance, costs the Govern- 
ment $1.60; the private citizen, $5.90. A hundred-word message 
costs the Government $2; the private citizen, $7.30. Can you 
conceive of a greater outrage? 


Over 2,500 miles. 


Number of words. 
Govern- | Private 
ment. | citizens 


apne 
s3553 


The 20-word message referred to above, with 5 additional 
words, by the Telepost, would cost the Government or a private 
citizen 25 cents. 

At a time when we are trying to be economical in govern- 
mental affairs, who can count the annual saving to the people 
if the government telegraphing alone was let to the lowest bid- 
der or by some other than the present system? 

(See Appendix A as to rates for government telegraphing.) 

Behold an empire in itself stretching from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic Ocean. South Australia has a greater area than 
all the 26 States east of the Mississippi River. (Population of 
26 States, 54,744,795; area, 881,655 square miles.) 

West Australia has an area even greater than all of these 26 
States with either of the States Minnesota, Iowa, Arkansas, or 
Louisiana added. (Area of Minnesota, 83,365 square miles.) 

West Australia is more than one and one-half times larger 
than North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. (Population of this group, 6,704,552.) 

Larger than Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington, and Oregon. (Population of this 
group, 2,563,961.) 

Three and one-half times larger than Texas. (Population, 
8,048,710.) 

Six times larger than California. (Population, 1,485,053.) 

Nine times larger than Colorado. 

Ten times larger than either Idaho, Utah, or Oregon. 

Fourteen times larger than either Washington or Missouri. 
(Population of Missouri, 3,106,665.) 

Sixteen times larger than either Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, or Florida. (Population of Illinois, 4,821,550.) 

Almost twenty times larger than New York. (Population, 
7,268, 894.) 

Twenty-one and one-half times larger than either Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Tennessee, or South 
Carolina. (Population of Pennsylvania, 6,302,115.) 

Twenty-nine and one-half times larger than Maine. (Popula- 
tion, 694,466.) 

When you consider the population of these several States and 
groups of States, which is many times more than the population 
of West Australia, you must be further convinced that we are 
paying exorbitant rates for telegraphing. 

For example, in New York the population is thirty-nine times 
that of West Australia, yet in area it is not one-twentieth as 
large. Why should not the people in the State of New York 
enjoy even cheaper rates than they do in West Australia? 

What would happen if two or three Members from each State 
would take an active interest in this question? What would 
happen if we all, who claim we are here in the interests of 
the people, became thoroughly aroused? Why, we would haye 


postal telegraph and rates much less reduced from what we are 
now receiving. When you think of it and compare the distances 
and area of Australia and its population of three and one-half 
millions with distances and a like area in the United States and 
a population of eighty million, what can we say for ourselves 
and to our constituency except that telegraph rates ought, in 
right and justice, to be reduced, even though we might con- 
clude that we would prefer some other method than by govern- 
ment ownership. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company was incorporated 
under act of Wisconsin, March 4, 1856, and act of New York, 
April 4, 1856, through consolidation of “ Erie and Michigan” 
and “New York and Mississippi Valley Printing Telegraph” 
companies, with a united capital of $500,000. 

Its present capitalization is $97,370,000, haying increased its 
capitalization almost $97,000,000 in fifty years. 

Let us see how this has been done. 

The following statement of Western Union transactions will 
give a good idea of their methods: 


Original investment eee 150, 000 
nf Lla IS a — 
Original capital (1852) SUSIE MARL SR A DT i 2249. 
r e RS = 385, 700 
Brownsville line, worth $75,000, bought by issuing stock.. 2, 000, 000 
1863. Western Union plant, worth $500,000, stock. 3, 000, 000 
Stock) dien (1805) ʃ.õn —“—6¼w 3, 000, 000 
Total stock (18883) —Pꝗ 6, 000, 000 
Stock to buy other lines — 8 822, 000 
PR i PR Sate Eee ee ean, EE, — 1,678, 000 
Total (LRA do ee ee L eee ae — 11, 000, 000 
Stock dividends —...-__--_____.._, eb lies Garcon east a 11, 000, 000 
Total (Januar; r a ee EL 22, 000, 000 
Stock to buy Unit States Telegraph Company, worth 
ee ee Wee Sh, perkape 1 um 70 
‘or erican Telegrap. ‘ompany, wor perhaps 
500, r b 


d a raare A OEN AO 
Bibek AVARE eE . * „000 
Stock for American Union and Atlantic and Pacific compa- 

nies (worth, together, about $3,232,000, aside from the 

franchises), over $23,000,000, but as Western Union al- 

ready owned over $4,000,000 of Atlantic and Pacific the 


new: inao- ‘was only ee 19, 080, 000 


BOCK: LEDAS riper rere earn 15, 000, 000 
To 1 3TTVTTTTTTT nme HAUL TG 1] 

Stock for Mutual Union, worth about 53,000,000 15, 000, 
e | CREED) icc E EN a 95, 000, 000 


The National Board of Trade (by report of executive commit- 
tee November 15, 1882) says: “In 1858 the Western Union had 
a capital of $385,700. Eight years later the stock had expanded 
to $22,000,000, of which $3,322,000 was issued in purchase of 
competing lines, while nearly $18,000,000 was issued as stock 
dividends. This was the first attempt to spread out an in- 
creased paper capital which should hereafter afford a plausible 
pretext for imposing on the public an oppressive tariff of 
charges. The next step was the purchase of the United States 
Telegraph Company, for which purpose $7,216,300 of stock was 
issued, an amount alleged to be five times the true value of the 
property. Next came the absorption of the American Telegraph 
Company. The stock of that company was almost as much in- 
flated as that of the Western Union and amounted, water and 
all, to $3,833,100, yet $11,833,100 of Western Union, stock was 
issued to get possession of that line. 

„These are not the words of theorists or of enthusiastic re- 
formers, but of hard-headed business men who are thoroughly 
familiar with corporation methods and know whereof they 


Ak. i 

I quote from Senator Hill, from the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, for the year 1884: 

In respect to the stock capital of the Western Union Com- 
pany, amounting to $80,000,000, nearly the whole of it has arisen 
from stock dividends and from purchases made of the lines of 
other companies which were paid for by issues of stock. In 
1863 its stock capital was only $3,000,000, and even of that 
amount, small as it seems in comparison with the present 
stock capital of $80,000,000, it is quite certain that at least five- 
sixths consisted of what is known in stock manipulations as 
‘water.’ The original line of the Western Union was from New 
York to Louisville, via Buffalo, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, and 
was constructed at a cost of about $150,000. It early acquired 
by purchase at very low rates the property of embarrassed 
western telegraph companies owning lines from Buffalo to Mil- 
waukee and from Cleveland to Cincinnati, and built a line from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia; but even then its actual cash invest- 
ment is affirmed by those who have carefully investigated the 
subject not to haye exceeded $300,000, 
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“In 1863 the stock property of $3,000,000 was doubled by a 
stock dividend, and during 1863 and 1864 $5,000,000 was added 
to represent extensions and purchases of new lines paid for in 
stock, The capital being thus swollen to $11,000,000, was, in 
1864, doubled by a stock dividend, and thereby made $22,000,000. 
_ “Eighteen hundred and sixty-six was a year memorable for 

new consolidations, the stock capital having then been increased 
to $41,000,000 by the issue of $19,000,000 of new stock. Since 
1866 the stock capital has been carried up to its present amount 
of $80,000,000, partly by the issue of stock for the purchase of 
new lines, but mainly by the three following stock dividends: 
In 1879, $5,960,600; in 1881, $15,526,590 and $4,320,000; total, 
$25,807,190.” 

This Nation will ever owe a debt of gratitude to Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker for his efforts in trying to secure postal 
telegraph while he was a member of President Harrison’s Cabi- 
net, during which time he made the following statement; and, 
so far as I know, it remains unchallenged: 

“According to uncontroverted statements made before your 
honorable committee the capital stock of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in 1858 was $385,700. The stock dividends 
declared between 1858 and 1866 amounted to $17,810,146, and 
the stock issued for new lines was $1,987,950, so that the capital 
stock on July 1, 1866, was $20,133,800. In 1866 new stock was 
created to the amount of $20,450,500, so that the total capital of 
the Western Union on the ist of July, 1867, was $40,568,300. 
The largest dividend declared by the company up to 1874 was 
414 per cent. The largest amount of stock ever divided at one 
time was $10,000,000, and for a period of seven years the divi- 
dends were about 100 per cent a year on its average capital. It 
was by adding dividends to dividends and by piling the one up 
on top of the other that this tremendous amount of $46,000,000 
of capital and debt was created. The history of the company 
shows no change of policy. 

“In 1874 the company bought up its own stock and the stock 
of other telegraph companies and accumulated a fund of over 
$15,000,000, which was held in one shape or another in the 
treasury of the company. An investment of $1,000 in 1858 in 
Western Union stock would have received up to the present 
time (1890) stock dividends of more than $50,000 and cash 
dividends equal to $100,000, or 300 per cent of dividends a year. 
These have been some of the dividends declared: In 1862, 27 
per- cent; in 1863. 100 per cent; in 1864, 100 per cent; in 1878, 
56.000.000; in 1881, one of $15,000,000 and another of $4,300,000 ; 
in 1886, 25 per cent. The Western Union plant, exclusive of 
its contracts with railroads, could be duplicated for $35,000,000. 
Its present capital (1890) is $85,960,000. It has realized 
$100,000,000 of net profits in twenty-five years by its high 
charges.” 

Co! an Rayner (now Senator) used this language: 

“ Of all the monopolies I submit that the telegraph system of 
this country, substantially owned and controlled by one man, is 
the worst and most dangerous of them all. It is no longer safe 
or expedient to intrust into the hands of one overpowering 
monopoly the telegraph business of this country. It is a power 
that not only can be used, but has been perverted, for purposes 
hostile to the best interests of the people. The markets of the 
country, its finances, and its commercial interests to so large an 
extent depend upon the honest and honorable administration of 
the business of this company that the people are not in a mood 
to repose a trust of this character any longer without competi- 
tion in the hands of a stock-jobbing corporation.” 

Zachariah Chandler, from the Committee on Commerce, in the 
Senate of the United States, in 1872, said: 

“The policy of the Western Union Telegraph Company from 
the beginning of its existence to the present time has been of a 
uniform character. 

It has been to ridicule, belittle, cripple, destroy, acquire, con- 
solidate, and absorb all rival lines, until now it virtually controls 
the telegraph business of the whole country. The statements 
made in the report containing the history of this company, its 
unparalleled growth, and fnture possibilities are eloquent with 
meaning beyond that expressed in the words. With its network 
of wires covering the face of the land it holds the incalculable 
commercial interests of the people of this nation in its grasp as 
securely as the spider holds the struggling prey in the meshes 
of its web. 

“There is no power but in Congress to grapple with this mon- 
ster monopoly and afford adequate relief to the heavily taxed 
commetcial interests of the country. Under the present tele- 
graphic management, with its excessive rates and arbitrary re- 
strictions, commerce has fastened upon it the most burdensome 
tax arising from any source, and the duty of Congress is clearly 
to devise and put in operation some measure whereby relief may 


be obtained, by unbinding the fetters and unloosening the chains 
by which she is now dragged helplessly bound to the victorious 
car of this grievous monopoly.” 

Senator Chandler was made of the right kind of stuff. He 
was one of the heroic men of Michigan who was admired for 
his rugged qualities of sincerity, honesty, and the courage of 
his convictions. What better can we, the Members from Michi- 
gan, do, who have been permitted to follow him into the halls 
of Congress, than to imitate his example and seek, so far as is 
within our power, to right the wrongs of the people. 

I submit a list of the board of directors of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for 1905: 

Board of directors.—Thomas T. Eckert (chairman), Robert 
C. Clowry, John T. Terry, Russell Sage, George J. Gould, Sam- 
uel Sloan, Edwin Gould, Frank J. Gould, Jacob H. Schiff, James 
H. Hyde, William L. Bull, Louis Fitzgerald, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Charles Lanier, Chauncey M. Depew, Henry M. Flagler, John 
Jacob Astor, Oliver Ames, ©. Sidney Shepard, J. B. Van Every, 
James Stillman, Thomas F. Clark, Morris K. Jesup, E. H. Harri- 
man, Samuel Spencer, Howard Gould, John J. Mitchell, Henry 
A. Bishop, Harris C. Fahnestock, Thomas H. Hubbard. 

A glance at their names will be sufficient to satisfy anyone 
that it is not a case of dire necessity to continue to give these 
gentlemen the almost exclusive control of this monopoly to the 
great detriment and injury of millions of our people. 

Every name represents some great interest. “They are 
among the richest, best, and most influential in the financial 
world.” There are 12,932 registered holders of Western Union 
stock, but no doubt these gentlemen own and control the bulk 
of the stock. 

The Postal Telegraph and Cable Company is only a side 
show—and I say it respectfully—to the main performance, to 
wit, the Western Union Telegraph Company, for in the main, 
where they have offices in the same locality, rates are identical. 

A comparison of rates from Washington to points all over 
this broad Union shows but few slight, if any, differences in the 
rates charged by these two companies, leading one to believe and 
understand that this is not purely accidental, but that there 
must be some common understanding between these two great 
corporations, and if these conditions exist elsewhere, as they 
doubtless do, you will at once see that we are not enjoying 
any advantages by reason of competition, but we are led to the 
certain conclusion that these two great corporations are in collu- 
sion for the purpose of extracting from the people every dollar 
which they possibly can in order to add to their dividends. 

The last dividend of the Western Union was 5 per cent an- 
nual, payable quarterly, on a capitalization nearly three times, 
if not quite, its true valuation, besides putting to the reserve 
fund $1,092,780.97, making a total surplus, June 30. 1905, of 
$15,974.209.25, equal to almost one-sixth of their present capi- 
talization. 

In the annual report for 1905 of the Western Union Company 
they give as the operating and general expenses, including taxes, 
$16,165,198.73. Who can tell how much of this was for salaries, 
and if you do not know, are you able to say where the informa- 
tion can be obtained? I have most respectfully asked for this 
information from the presidents of both the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph companies, and have been unable to receive 
it. Can you conceive any reason why they should decline to 
give this information, except that it would demonstrate that a 
large portion of the receipts are being used for salaries in ex- 
cess of what a fair and just compensation would be, which, 
added to the 5 per cent annual dividend upon a capitalization 
of nearly three times its true value, which added to the 
amount that is annually put to the reserve fund, would clearly 
demonstrate that instead of a 5 per cent dividend they are 
probably receiving nearly 25 or 30 per cent? I think there 
should be some power lodged in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission so that we may be able to get reliable information upon 
this subject. 

Why are rates higher here than in Europe? Because the com- 
panies are seeking, in the main, for dividends, while public enter- 
prise is usually satisfied to serve the people as near at cost as is 
possible. The Baltimore and Ohio Company had a 10-cent rate 
for a long time on nineteen routes and made a profit on their 
business—for example, from New York to Portland, Me., and 
intermediate points, 10 cents; New York to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, 10 cents; New York to Chicago, 15 
eents; New York to St. Louis, 20 cents; New York to New Or- 
leans, 50 cents; from New York to Galveston, Tex., 75 cents. 
The average charge on all messages was 164 cents; and at one 
time the Western Union carried from New York to Bradford, 
between the oil exchanges, a distance of four or five hundred 
miles, at the rate of 10 cents a message. 
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I know some one is waiting to ask if the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company did not lose money at the rates which I have quoted. 
D. H. Bates, manager of the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Com- 
pany, testified that the company made a profit in spite of its low 
rates, and that the Western Union succeeded in buying up the 
Baltimore and Ohio lines, not because they proved unprofitable, 
but because disaster overtook the road in other departments, 
and it sold its telegraph business as the most available source 
of realizing the funds necessary to right itself. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. S. H. Bell, formerly of the 
International Union Telegraph committee, for many valuable 
suggestions, and especially for the following information : 

“At one of the meetings of the National Board of Trade, held 
in the city of Washington a few years ago, reference was made 
to a line of telegraph connecting Chicago with Milwaukee, which 
line had been constructed by a number of business men of the 
two cities, Their patience had been exhausted by the inordi- 
nate greed of the Western Union, and rather than tamely submit 
to a continuance of the robbery they wisely concluded that it 
would be much better and cheaper to build, own, and operate a 
line of their own. This they proceeded to do, and the results 
were surprising.” 


Among the interesting speakers on that debate was Hon. 
R. W. Dunham, then a Member of Congress from Illinois and 
one of the delegates from the Chicago Board of Trade, who said: 

“ My friend Mr. Pope has alluded to a telegraph line running 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. I happen to have had some 
stock in that company from its commencement to this time. I 
know what it has been doing. That line between Chicago and 
Milwaukee—S5 miles—cost about $14,000. As Mr. Pope has 
stated, it was built upon the highway. We were refused per- 
mission to run along the railroad lines. Within two years after 
commencing the business there was paid back to the stock- 
holders 90 per cent of the money they had paid in. The busi- 
ness had been done for 10 cents a message, or 1 cent a word. 
After that time the company decided to be a little more liberal 
with their patrons than they had been at the start. They said 
to their patrons that from that time on they would do their 
business in this way—for instance, a party sending a message 
to Chicago or Milwaukee, containing an order to transact busi- 
ness, should pay a cent a word. A party in Chicago or Mil- 
waukee desiring to telegraph simply the market to a friend at 
the other end of the line, that business could be done for 5 
cents a message. We went further than that. At the end of 
each month we figured up the cost of doing the business, de- 


ducted 7 per cent per annum for the stockholders, and then 


paid all the balance back to the patrons. In my own business 
over the lines—and the same has been true of others—I have 
had as high as 40 per cent back at the end of the month after 
having paid only 5 cents a message. [Applause.] Business 
went on in that way for about two years. Then the stock- 
holders concluded that as something might happen sometime in 
the way of unusual expense they would water the stock [laugh- 
ter], and we doubled our stock, from $14,000 to $28,000. Still 
the result is about the same. From 25 to 40 per cent is still 
paid back on the 5 cents a message paid by the patrons, and we 
are getting our 14 per cent on nothing.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Bell says: 

“A more convincing exhibit of the value of the telegraph as a 
money-maker can not very readily be produced. If a little line 
of only 85 miles, established by a few disgusted business men, 
mainly for their own convenience, has been able to show such 
surprising results, what may not reasonably be anticipated when 
we have a governmental system connecting every post-office in 
the land? With the above statement before us, it is not very 
much to be wondered at that the Western Union octopus in one 
year declared dividends which reached the astounding figures of 
414 per cent. ` How much longer will the people of this country 
submit to such high-handed and barefaced robbery in connection 
with a business which is in every way as much of a public func- 
tion as the transmission of letters, newspapers, and parcels, so 
satisfactorily and cheaply performed by the post-office? ” 

I do not believe any valid excuse can be given why there 
should not be a uniformity of rates in this country, as in Aus- 
tralia and in other countries. 

While I am a sincere believer in the government ownership 
of the telegraph, I have introduced a bill for limited postal 
telegraph; but I am not a stickler for this particular legisla- 
tion. I earnestly feel that we ought to have a reduction of tele- 


graph rates, and believing that we can sooner and best accom- 
plish these results in behalf of the people, I have introduced a 
bill which will avoid many complications which might longer 
delay this much-needed reform if we were to insist upon getting 
this relief only through the medium of government ownership. 


Here are a few of the leading objections: “A public telegraph 
will paternalize the Government,” “ It will put the Government 
into the field of private enterprise,’ “ It is not the Government's 
business,” “It is out of the Government’s sphere,” The in- 
crease of patronage will be dangerous,” “ The Government could 
not be sued,” “The secrecy of messages will be violated,” “It 
will injure innocent purchasers” (for example, like the present 
officers of the Western Union). To all of these most satisfac- 
tory answers can be given, if time permitted. Here is perhaps 
the most serious objection: “It will cost too much.” It need 
not cost the people one dollar of taxes to establish the postal 
telegraph. Capital has been ready to build the lines for the 
Government, introduce low rates, and agree to turn the plant 
over to the Nation for actual value at the end of a period of 
years to be agreed upon, or allow the service to pay for the plant 
gradually. In this way the people will have a clear title in a 
few years, even at rates much lower than those now in force. 

Here is still one further objection that has been often urged: 
“The postal telegraph may be all right in Europe, but not in 
America. We do not want to imitate the monarchial system and 
institutions of the Old World.” 

I hope the time has gone by when such silly and foolish objec- 
tions will have any weight with our people. Let us seek for 
the best whenever and wherever we can find it, always bearing 
in mind that what is for the public good should be the supreme 
law. 

The Western Union and the Postal Telegraph will be found 
to be the only visible opponents in this effort to secure for the 
people their just rights. 

It is an undeniable fact that the present telegraph companies 
are honeycombed with rust and inefficiency, loaded with im- 
mense amounts of watered stock, and hampered by the most 
stupid exhibitions of nonprogressiveness to be seen in this en- 
lightened age. It is literally true that in this electrical age, 
in this electrical country, telegraphy is the only thing touched 
by electricity that is still in the ox-cart condition. 

“Telegraphy is still pounding along with hand labor, very 
much as Morse devised it nearly seventy-five years ago. It can 
never be cheap or fast until machinery is used to prepare the 
messages and to hurl them at higher speed over the wires.” 

I have no hesitancy in saying that, notwithstanding for many 
years over the doors of the telegraph companies has been 
written the legend, No inventors or scientific men wanted,” 
inventive genius has perfected, tried, and approved machines for 
telegraphing, which, if put into use, would revolutionize present 
conditions, and the fact that these modern inventions are not 
utilized by the telegraph companies is evidence to me that if 
they were used it would be apparent to all that telegraphy could 
be greatly cheapened. 

It is sixty-two years since lightning was harnessed to lan- 
guage and literature, yet we are still practically in the hands of 
the estate of Russell Sage, the Goulds, and John T. Terry, for I 
have recently received from a most reliable source the informa- 
tion that the stock of the Western Union is almost wholly in the 
possession or control of these people. 

I repeat, in substance, what I said in part in connection with 
the rate bill. It is my judgment that the people will never 
come into the full possession of all their rights and privileges 
until the legislative, judicial, and executive branches of our 
Government, both in the Nation and State, shall be denied the 
right to use free passes and free transportation upon the rail- 
roads and telegraph and express franks, and I have felt that it 
would be better if these privileges were denied to all who are in 
either the national or state service in whatever capacity. 

Here are a few of the papers, representing every phase of 
political opinion, that have advocated the measure: Chicago 
Tribune, New York Herald, Washington Post, Boston Globe, 
Washington Star, Omaha Bee, Denver Republican, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Atlanta Constitution, Buffalo Express, Galveston 
News, Harper’s Weekly, New Haven Journal and Courier, New 
Hayen Palladium, New Haven News, Hartford Times, Vicks- 
burg Herald, Memphis Appeal, St. Paul Pioneer-Press, New 
York Evening Post, Reading Times, Mobile Register, New York 
Star, Boston Traveller, Boston Journal, Rome Sentinel, Detroit 
Free Press, Salt Lake Tribune, Wheeling Register, Springfield 
Republican, Trenton Times, Denver News, Sacramento Record- 
Union, San Francisco Examiner, Albany Express, Philadelphia 
Press, New Bedford Mercury, Erie Dispatch, Waterbury Amer- 
ican, Rochester Herald, San Francisco Post, Adrian Times, New 
Orleans Times-Democrat, Pittsburg Dispatch, Richmond Dis- 
patch, Macon Telegraph, and many more. 

I appeal to the press throughout the land, to the national, 
State, and local; commercial, manufacturing, agricutural, and 
labor associations, and to all the people to use their influence 
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and best efforts to encourage and help this movement to the 
end that we may have cheaper rates of telegraph, and if this 
question is not adjusted in the meantime—and I trust it may 
be—I hope the Republican, Democratic, and all other political 
parties will write a plank in their next national platform de- 
manding that the Government adjust this matter in some satis- 
factory way to accomplish this purpose. 

No one, however humble or distinguished, should fail to unite 
his efforts with those of President Grant, Senators Clay, Sum- 
ner, Hamlin, Edmunds, Dawes, Chandler, Ramsey, Hill, Sher- 
man, and Platt; Representatives Palmer, C. C. Washburn, 
Butler, E. B. Washburn; Postmasters-General Johnson, Randall, 
Maynard, Howe, Cresswell, and Wanamaker; Professor Morse, 
the inventor of the telegraph; Cyrus W. Field, the founder of 
the Atlantic cable: James Gordon Bennett; Professors Parsons 
and Ely; Lyman Abbott, Judge Clark, B. O. Flower, T. V. Pow- 
derly, Samuel Gompers, and a host of other eminent men in 
every walk of life who have championed the cause of the people. 

It was the late lamented Senator Platt who used this lan- 
guage, “ The telegraph is the rich man’s mail.” 

Let us hasten to give to the people, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, in all the walks of life a blessing commensurate 
and coextensive with that which was given to the farmers of 
the nation by the free delivery of the mails, the greatest boon 
that has come to them since the birth of the Republic. 

I hope I have said something to enlist every lover of man- 
kind, justice, and fair play for lower telegraph rates. [Loud 
applause.] 


APPENDIX A. 
Rates of pay for communications by telegraph. 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1909. 


[Order No. 2436.] 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Postmaster-General by the 
act of Congress entitled“ act to aid in the construction of tele- 
graph lines, and to secure to the nea the =. 15 the er T 


tal, military, and other p 8 pproved Jul , 1866, and 
The Revised Statutes of the United States, Title e 8 fix the 
rates at which Reig communications as the said prescribe 
over circuits Cetablianed d 8 the Chief of 


(not Losing | those —.— 

— Weather Bureau, ent of Agriculture) shall sent dur 
the fiscal year beginning my 1, 1909, and terminating June 30, 191 
by_the several companies wi in’ the effect of said statutes, as follows: 

For day messages containing not more than 20 words, <<a 
lace from and date, 20 cents, not exceed 1,000 miles, and 1 

— for each additional word. One-quarter of 7 pred to he added 
for each 500 miles, or fraction thereof, but no rate on 
20 words to be more 
than 2 cents. The rate between all 


message of 

n 40 cents, nor on an additional, wo word more 
ints in any State, TIRES Bi er 

the District of Columbia shall be cents for 20 words, and 1 

for each additional word. 

In cases where the price of a message, determined as herein provided, 
shall include a fraction of a cent, such fraction, if less than one-half, 
is to be disregarded; if one-half or 1 it is to be counted as 1 cent. 

For night messages not exceeding 20 words, exclusive of place from 
and date, 15 cents for any distance within 2,000 miles, and for greater 
distances 25 cents; in each case 1 cent for "each additional word. 

Instead of computin: the actual distances of transmission, the dis- 
tance for porama shall in all cases be taken absolutely to be the num- 
ber of mi between the capital of the State or Territory, or from 
the city of Washington, if from within the 8 of Columbia, from 
within which (whatever the place) the message is m and the 3 
of the State or Territory, or the city of Washington, if within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with h which (whatever the ——.— a the message is 
2 as shown in the accom panying ae wh such distances 

iyen as computed upon the oh cticable route between such 
nat Is, and which is to sg taken as pari o of this order. 
ut it is provided that. if, on Ded st day of July, 1909, or at any 
time during the ensuing year, any such company s charge the public 
for a message of 10 words or less, exclusive of the date, address, and 
signature, a less rate than is herein fixed for 20 words, exclusive of 
place from and date, the rates here prescribed shall, as to such com- 
pony, ins ceforth during the year be reduced to the rates so 
e public. 

The Statutes provide that telegrams between the several departments 
of the Government and their officers and spenta, in their transmission 
over the lines of any — 8 op ve priority over all other 
1 officers of States . such tel 
should indorse thereon the words “Official business,” and should re- 


F. H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster-General. 


Telegraph companies which have accepted the conditions of the act of 
July 25, 1866, and which are subject to the provine of the order 
of the Postmaster-General firing government rates. 


International gn a Company of Portland, Me. 
Western Union Telegraph Company of New York. 
Northwestern Telegraph he y of Kenosha, Wis. 
International Ocean Telegraph Company of New York City. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company of d. 
American Union Telegraph Company of Ohio. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Telegra 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 
The Baltimore and Ohio 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph 
Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of 5 
— National Telephone and lang, aise Com 


h Company in Pennsylvania. 
ompany of Indiana. 

legraph Company of the State of New York. 
ompany o —— 


The Southwestern 3 ana 
Sunset Telephone and Tel geraph C Company. 
Cumberland Telephone and egraph Company. 
United Tel ms ae 8 and Blectrie Company. 
The Inland hone and Telegraph Company. 
Postal 3 bib Cable Company of 8 
American District Lg ole Com pany of In 
The American District Company of 8 Ohio. 
Commercial Cani and Telegraph Company. 8 
Postal Telegraph 
Postal Telegraph and Table Company No. 1. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company No. 2. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company No. os 
The Union Telephone and Telegraph Com 
The Boston and New York Telep — 1 <a kas Company. 
The Massachusetts Telephone sad 5 mpany. 
Commercial Cable Company of Cu 
Old Kentucky ee and Telegraph Com: 
The American District onipany o 
The Ohio Postal Telegraph ble — 
Boston and New York Telephone and 3 3 
Pacific Mutual Telegraph Company of Missouri. 
Illinois District Telegraph Company. 


Postal Telegraph and ute e 
The Baltimore and 0 Company of Baltimore County, Md. 
Postal Te anton My — — 
The North American Tel ope Company. ` 
Pacific Postal Telegraph-Cab 8 

e Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph Company of Pennsylvania. 
Manhattan Railway Co Company. si 

re and Bay egrap! 1 

The Spokane Falls rn 9 Telephone-Telegraph Lines. 


ard Mountain 2 — 
ie . Norman's U. ihitasy Telegraph Line. 
e tern, E Telegra h Got t pu Cit, 
estern Union Telegrap’ ‘Compan 00 8 y. 
— — Bell een Gon oe — Go 
Continental mtra Ral 
Maryland Cen “Hallway” Kompany. 
Atlantic Postal T — h-Cable Company. 
Oregon Telegraph — hone Company. 
Pee Ww Western 4 elephone and Telegraph Company, 
5 — Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Arkansas. 
The Postal Telegraph-Cable Com of Texas. 
Postal 8 Company of uisiana. 
Postal Tel: epea hie N = ear gucci 
The Postal T 


— of I 
The Roxtawestemn 1 oa and Telephone Company — New York. 
The Southwestern . — and Telephone Company of Texas. 
Spokane and B. C. Tel ph and Telephone Company. 

Empire a en = e ia apa aa Company. 

strict Te! of Iowa. 


Postal Tele; ph-Cable Co Gonpany ae oming. 
The Colorado Postal Telegraph-Cable ompany. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Utah. 
ee rege ph-Cable Company of Montana. 

strict Telegraph Company of Wisconsin. 
the aa eari ih District Telegraph Company of Minnesota. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company of New Jersey. 
Postal Telegraph and Cable Company of Rhode Island. 
Postal kok Pa a and Cable Company of Connecticut. 
Commercial Union Tel ph 2 — of Massachusetts, 
The Atlantic Postal T: egraph Company 85 New Jersey. 
Commercial Union Telegraph Company of Maine. 
Commercial Union Telegraph Company of New York. 


8 r of Arkansas. 


American Distriet Solaran Company of 8 

The American District Telegraph Com — (Limited). 
American District 8 Company of . 

The Colorado District egraph mpany. 


County Telephone and Telegraph System. 
Pos Tel h-Cable Company New Mexico. 
Moravia Te — : oas Company, : 8 
New eae e one an ‘elegrap company. 
Chi Milwaukee Telegraph Company. 
Posta releg ph-Cable Company of Iowa. 
American District Telegraph Company. 
American District Telegraph Company “of Dakota. 
The New York Mutual T egraph, Company: 
Pacific States * pen an elegraph Company of Oregon. 
American Dis legraph Company of Montana. 
National District Telegraph Company of Louisiana a, bo 
American District Telegraph Company of Washingto 
American District Telegraph any ot E of Ark: — 
Postal Telegraph- Cable Company of Tennessee. 
The Mountain Telegraph Com 
pare Telegraph-Cable Company mpany, tu 

egra. e Com of Ken > 

Telegra ab bie Compan; or E erena 


88 and 

e 8 ict Te legra h Company of 

The renege ees ph Company ‘of C Cleveland. 
Southern lation. 


Missouri ar Pitter a Ri tn Company. 
American District 1 . — of Missouri. 
fal * — Postal Te ph-Cable Company. 

or 88 company of New Jersey. 
The ete Telegraph Company of Michigan (Limited 
Atlantic Telephone Company of the city and State of 2 York. 
United Telephone and Telegraph Company of Minnesota 


Michi, Postal Telegraph Company of Michigan. 

The — Telegraph Company of New Verk. 

Texas Telegraph 8 

Sonenn Atlantic Tele egraph Company of Baltimore City. 
ew 


iegraph Sn 

Commercia Faelge Cable 

American District Telegraph — of New Jersey. 
Lehigh Telegraph Company. 


National 8 News Company. 
The Arizona, California, and Nevada Telephone Company. 
Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Company. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Nebraska, 
State Line Telephone Company. 
State Line Construction Company. 
The Buffalo Hump Telephone Company. 
The Hanamo Telegraph and Telephone Company. 
The Union Telephone and Telegraph Company of Abilene, Kans. 
Postal N Cable Company (of Oregon). 
The Colorado Telephone Company. 
ny of Washington. 


Postal Telegraph-Cable Com 
New York and Montauk Telegraph Company. 

The Delta County Telephone Company. 

The Tri-State Telephone and Selesta h Company. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company o est Virginia. 
Maryland 1 05 Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Illinois. 
Home Telegraph Company of Nashville. 

Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. 

Telepost Com a's 5 

American District Telegraph Company of Philadelphia, 
Telepost Company of New York. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of California. 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Delaware. 
Telepost Company of Maine. 

People’s Mutual Telegraph Company. 

Illinois Telegraph News Company. 

Postal Telegraph-Cable Company of Nevada. 
Southwestern Improvement Company, Arizona. 
Telepost Company of Massachusetts. 

Telepost Company of New Jersey. 


Schedule of rates for government telegrams on and after July 1, 1909. 


[Rate for twenty words and multiples of twenty, and for words addi- 
tional to twenty or any multiple thereof. 


Day messages. Night messages. 


Number 

ot words.] 1.00 | 1,500 | 2,000 | 2,500 2,000 Over 2.000 

miles. miles. miles. miles. F 
90. 20 80.25 650.80 90.35 80.25 
40 150 00 70 M5 
‘eo 5 ‘90 1:05 165 
“80 100 1,20 1.40 75 ‘85 
1.00 1.25 1.50 1:75 5 1.05 
2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 1195 2.05 
8.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 2.95 3.05 
4.00 5.00 6:00 7.00 3.95 4.05 
5.00 6.25 7.50 8.75 4.95 5.05 
‘ol ‘OL 02 ‘02 ‘ou 01 
02 05 05 tos 02 102 
103 01 05 105 05 05 
0¹ 105 208 107 01 204 
05 00 05 00 105 05 
106 ‘08 ‘09 ‘11 106 108 
07 00 11 12 07 07 
108 10 12 4 08 108 
709 11 4 16 ‘09 109 
10 13 15 18 10⁰ 10 
11 14 17 19 11 ll 
12 15 13 21 12 —12 
13 10 20 123 13 13 
14 18 21 125 4 M4 
15 19 2 2 15 15 
10 20 “24 198 16 10 
47 21 20 :30 17 17 
118 123 27 22 18 18 
10 24 29 733 119 10 


Rates of pay for communications over the Commercial Pacific Cable. 
[Order No. 2437.] 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1909. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in the Postmaster-General by the 
preamble and resolutions adopted at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Commercial Pacific Cable Company, held in the city of New 
York on the 25th day of November, 1902, a certified copy of said pre- 
amble and resolutions being on file in this office, paragraph 4 of which 
reads as follows: 

“4. That the Government of the United 1 any department 
thereof, its officers, agents, and insular or territorial officers and goy- 
ernments upon the route of such cable, shall have priority for the 
official cablegrams over all other business, at such rates as the Post- 
master-General shall annually fix ;” 

I hereby fix the rates for the transmission of government communica- 
tions over the Commercial Pacific Cable ers mek line during the 
fiscal 75 beginning July 1. 1909, and terminating June 30, 1910, said 


rates belng exclusive of place from and date, as follows: 

Rate per word 
Between San Francisco, Cal., and Honolulu, Hawali____-______ $0. 175 
Between San Francisco, Cal., and Midway 30 
Between San Francisco, Cal., and Sumaye, Guam 423 
Between San Francisco, Cal., and Manila, Luzon . 50 
Between Honolulu, Hawaii, and Midway. . 175 
Between Honolulu, Hawaii, and Sumaye, Guam 30 
Between Honolulu, Hawaii, and Manila, Luzon_ 423 
Between Midway and Sumaye, Guam 175 
Between Midway and Manila, Luzon - . 30 
Between Sumaye, Guam, and Manila, Luzon 178 


F. H. HITCHCOCK, 
Postmaster-General, _ 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties,and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ASHBROOK said: 

Mr. Speaker: I simply wish to insert in the Recorp an article 
appearing in an administration paper this morning, the Wash- 
ington Post, which I think will prove interesting reading to all 
who heard or read the debate between the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Payne] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK] upon the conference report last Saturday. A careful 
perusal of this article ought to satisfy not only the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLMSTED], but all other gentlemen what 
sort of an expert each of the aforesaid House leaders employed, 
and will add the distinguished leader on the other side to the 
pious Brahman class and satisfactorily show that in this day 
of aeroplanes and swift travel it is possible eyen to catch up 
with a tall lie: 


PAYNE FIGURES ERR—PROGRESSIVES PROVE HIM WRONG IN TARIFF CAL- 
CULATIONS—DINGLEY DUTIES INCREASED—SENATORS DECLARE THAT AD 
VALOREMS ARE RAISED 1.75 PER CENT—CHARGE WAYS AND MEANS 
CHAIRMAN WITH HAVING USED VALUE OF THB FREE LIST WITHOUT 
WARRANT IN COMPUTING HIS ALLEGED REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS—STAL- 
WART MEMBERS RECEIVE SETBACK IN FIGURES THAT REVEAL UPWARD 
REVISION. : 


No additional “jokers” were found in the tariff bill yesterday, but 
the discovery was made that the figures upon which Chairman PAYNE 
based his claim, in his statement to the House last Saturday, that the 
aaa ad valorems in the Payne bill were less than those in the 
Dingley law were founded upon an erroneous calculation and are wide 
of the real facts. ; 

Members of the progressive wing of the Republican party last night 
were asking each other, if this sort of nme keeps up, when will the 
country get the truth of the pending tariff bill, and they were mightily 
plea when the fact was proved to them that the expert of the Ways 
and Means Committee, upon whom Chairman Payne relied for his 
figures, had fallen down on the job. 

In his statement, Mr. Payne said: Gentlemen talk about equivalent 
ad valorems. The equivalent ad valorem for 1907, under the Dingley 
law, was 42.55 r cent. Upon the same articles coming into the 
United States under this conference report, the equivalent ad valorem 
will be 41.58 per cent, a decrease of equivalent ad valorems of 1 per 
cent, even ng that basis of calculation.” 


LORD FIGURES CHALLENGED, 


Several Senators, who did much figuring yesterday, challenged the 
accuracy of Major Lord's figures. The conference committee yesterday 
reported: a new compilation of estimated revenues, compared with the 
present law, the Senate and House bills, and the rates agreed upon in 
conference, The recapitulation specifically states that the ad valorems 
given are based on the dutiable values. ‘Phe figures quoted by tho 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee do not appear to be so 


based. 
As a simple matter of mathematics, it may be stated that the an h 
ad valorem is obtained by dividing the total revenue obtained by the 
total value of the imports upon which that revenue is assessed. The 
first table of 9 compilation aggregates $800,282,653 as the 
value of merchandise dutiable and free. he revenue to be derived 
under the conference bill is put at $332,791,368. By dividing this 
revenue by the $800,282,653, the average uivalent ad valorem of 
41.58, which is the low mark to which it has n brought by this bill, 
according to the chairman's statement, is obtained. The larger the 
value of the imports, the smaller will be the percentage when the 
division is made, and this smaller percentage was obtained by includin 
in the total value of the imports the value of the merchandise tha 
came in free of duty, notwithstanding the comparison states specifically 
that the ad valorems are based on the dutiable values only. 
THE ACCURATE SUM. 


If the value of the merchandise free of duty be taken from this 
$00,282,653, the accurate figure will be $773,448,883, and this ftgure, 

aten into the revenue derived from dutiable goods in 1907, under 
the Dingley law ($329,117,441), gives exactly a percentage of 44.45 
under the Dingley law, the computation having been properly made by 
omitting the value of the free products imported. 

Instead of $800,282,655 representing the value of the dutiable goods 
under the Payne bill, there must be subtracted $49,063,592, the value of 
merchandise that has been placed on the free list in the conference bill. 
After deducting the free goods, the result is $751,219,060. and the duties 
to be obtained under the conference bill are fixed at $332,791,368. The 
division here, to obtain the average ad valorem, performed identically as 
it was properly done to obtain the average ad valorems in the Dingley 
law, shows the equivalent ad valorem in the Payne bill to be 44.3 per 


cent. 

Instead, therefore, of the Payne bill showing a reduction of ninety- 
seven hundredths of 1 per cent, as Mr. Payne asserted, the Senators who 
have been figaring find that the Payne bill is higher, on the basis of the 
equivalent average ad valorem, than the pam law by 1.75 per cent. 

In other words, the dutiable imports for 1907, used to make the per- 
ntako in the present law, aggregate $773,448,833, yielding a ravenue 
of $ ,117,441, making 42.55 as the average equivalent ad valorem 
under the present law for the items represented as dutiable items under 
the conference report. 
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CORRESPONDING DUTIABLE IMPORTS. 
The corresponding dutiable imports based on the conference rates are 


$751,219,600, yielding a revenue of $322,791,368, making an equivalent 
desks ad valorem of 41.3 per cent. The statement prepa for the 
committee by Major Lord evidently is erroneons in making the total im- 


pore $800,282,653, whereas the total dutiable imports under the con- 
e 


rence report will amount to $49,063,592 less, which is the amount of 
free g and manifestly should not be included in reaching any con- 
clusion as to percentage. If $50,000,000 of free goods be added to the 
total of dutiable, naturally the average would be decreased, and to reach 
the low percentage of 41.58 these Senators say these free goods have 
been utilized in the compilation. 

Progressives yesterday found considerable amusement in this connec- 
tion in referring to Mr. PayNe’s statement that “I am thankful that 
this statement one all over the United States, and I tell you it 
will take pretty tall lying, and it will have to travel fast, to get ahead of 
the truth in this matter.” , 

Some Senators friendly to the bill were dismayed when the figuring 
upon which Mr. Payne’s statement was based was explained to them. 
The mistake probably will not be repeated in the Senate. The $49,063,- 
592 of merchandise on the free list that is included in the Lord com- 

lation, upon which averages were based, is in connection with these 
tems, apon which no duty under the conference bill will be assessed: 

Iienzoic acid, $149,217; cotton-seed oil, $9,342; croton oil, $11; 
troleum, $161,855; paraffin, $170,803; sulphate of ammonia, $1,770,222; 
opium (which is prohibited, and therefore can be counted on the free 
list, as it will yield no 8 $1,460,400 ; sea moss, $17,567 ; basic slag, 

8,197; arsenious acid, $28,636; fence ts, $16,620; casein, $64,041; 

jozna sausage, $121,134 ; sago flour, $160,071; tapioca flour, $1,271,- 
350; jute and jute butts, $8,950,900; wood pulp, $1,130,168; diamond 
bort, $209,668; diamonds. uncut, $10,792,908 ; hides, $20,835,800; mis- 
cellaneous items, $1,535,885; total, $49,063,592. 4 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES CARSON NEEDHAM, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Inited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. NEEDHAM said: 4 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this bill was originally before the House, 
it was my purpose to discuss its provisions at length I was 
desirous of doing so because, as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I helped prepare the bill as it was originally 
introduced into this House, and second, because the question of 
the tariff has always been one of the most vital issues in the 
State which I haye the honor to represent in part upon this 
floor. But the day that I had perfected all arrangements to 
address the House I was grieved at the receipt of a telegram 
which announced the death of a very near relative, and which 
made it necessary for me to abandon all thought of participating 
at that time in the discussion. 

The bill is now before us in its final form, as agreed upon 
between the conferees of the two Houses of Congress, and as I 
have no doubt it will soon be upon the statute book I am con- 
strained before the yote is taken to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to place on record some observations in relation to 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the effort to so levy the duties on imports as to 
bring into the Treasury of the United States adequate revenue 
and at the same time to encourage and protect the industries of 
the country has been from the foundation of the Government 
the most important work of Congress. The Constitution, which 
in its terms delegates to this branch of Congress the sole power 
of originating such measures, confers upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives its highest function. 

Those periods in our history when we are engaged in the re- 
adjustment of the duties on imports have always formed in a 
legislative sense the most important periods of our history. 
Alexander Hamilton in his famous Report on Manufactures 
gave to our country an economic policy which has proven in 
all the vicissitudes of our national life equal to every emergency. 

Daniel Webster, with eloquence unequaled, made more se- 
eure in popular favor the protective policy suggested by 
Hamilton. Henry Clay, Morrill, Blaine, McKinley, and Dingley, 
in the work which they did in writing into legislative enact- 
ments the great tariff statutes of their periods, made the pro- 
tective policy the permanent policy of the Government. The 
protective policy is overwhelmingly intrenched in public favor, 
and only its unreasonable application, or its extension where 
not needed, can weaken its hold upon the country. 

Every ten years or so, owing to changed conditions in busi- 
ness and production, it becomes iniportant to reexamine and 
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readjust our tariff schedules. These schedules are so inter- 
related and interdependent that it is the generally accepted 
method to treat the tariff question as a whole, and the entire 
subject of import duties in a separate and distinct measure. 
Our Democratic friends some years ago attempted to ignore 
this method, to their great sorrow and discomfiture and politi- 
cal undoing. The attempt in the Morrison tariff bill to re- 
duce import duties horizontally and the attempt of the late 
William M. Springer, when chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of a Democratic House, to revise the tariff 
by special bills, each dealing with separate schedules, which 
bills became historically known as “ popgun bills,” both re- 
sulted disastrously to their authors and to the political party 
then in power. It has therefore in almost all instances been 
historically true that the tariff question has been taken up 
periodically us a whole and dealt with in a separate measure, 
embracing all the industries of the country, and this method 
thus far has proven the most satisfactory. Whether this policy 
will be followed in the future as implicitly as in the past re- 
mains to be seen. 

There are those who contend that when certain particular 
schedules are entirely out of harmony with business conditions 
it is wise that a correction of such schedules of themselves 
should be granted; but, generally speaking, the tariff question 
has thus far been dealt with as a concrete, separate, and dis- 
tinct proposition, to be considered as an entirety. 

This Republican Congress, now in extra session by proclama- 
tion of the President, is under obligations, which it can not 
avoid, to revise the tariff. This agitation for tariff revision has 
been going on for some years, and it would be fatal to the busi- 
ness interests and suicidal to the party in power to adjourn 
without passing a tariff measure, and I feel confident that the 
bill now in its closing stages will upon the whole meet all rea- 
sonable expectations. Tariff agitation is destructive of busi- 
ness. The country demands settlement of the controversy, and 
it is impatient with the delay. Mr. Roosevelt, when President 
of the United States, expressed in one of his messages the true 
policy, when he said, in effect, that the tariff should be revised 
when it would do more good than harm. We must not adjourn 
without action. To do so would leave the matter in chaos and 
would simply reopen the whole question to renewed agitation, 
and would compel Congress to take up the question again, the 
result being that business would halt and await the settlement 
of this problem. 

When the Committee on Ways and Means began its work to 
prepare a bill, there was a disposition in certain quarters to 
muck rake the tariff. Certain publications of the country, whose 
chief stock in trade is their ability to deal in sensationalism, 
started in to assert and to charge that the policy of protection 
is a graft, and that the committee undertaking its revision in 
the first instance would bring in a bill which would be a sham 
and a pretense. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is no question that so intimately con- 
cerns the progress and prosperity of the country as our tariff 
policy. The people of this Nation are wedded to the policy of 
protection. They understand its benefits, and above all they 
appreciate what it means whenever that policy has been aban- 
doned. These publications and special writers, who began with 
confidence to attack the tariff policy, with few exceptions sud- 
denly awoke to a realization that an attack upon our tariff 
policy after all would not be received by the great bulk of the 
American people without protest, and the attack has, generally 
ibe fie fallen flat, and in most instances has been aban- 

on 

Mr. Speaker, we have progressed wonderfully during the last 
twelve years in industrial lines. We are making a tariff bill 
to-day under conditions in many respects dissimilar to those 
that prevailed at any time heretofore when a tariff bill was 
being framed, and it is well that the friends of protection should 
keep this fact constantly in mind. Heretofore in our history, 
when we were framing tariff measures, competition was the 
life of trade. Our home market, unrivaled of all the markets 
of the world, offered a field in the struggle for which our do- 
mestic producers waged a war in fiercest competition. But 
the situation is different to-day. While I am not one of those 
who believe that competition has disappeared among merchants 
and producers in this country, still it must be conceded by all 
students of trade conditions that the spirit of competition which 
prevailed in the American market place in the years gone by is 
not as keen to-day as formerly. This is the age of combination 
rather than competition. Ruinous competition has given away ` 
to trade combination. This change has been going on gradu- 
ally, but none the less surely. View it as we may, it is none 
the less our duty to consider this situation and condition in 
fixing tariff rates, 
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Is there not ground for asserting that the period when the 
price of articles is fixed by competition is gradually passing, 
and the era of industrial combination, with its attendant 
policy of price fixing, is fast approaching? I am not prepared to 
say that this, upon the whole, is either a detriment or a bless- 
ing. There are those more learned in economic problems who 
claim and assert that this is but natural evolution in industrial 
progress. Be that as it may, it is none the less true that the 
problem which confronts our lajwmakers at this time in making 
tariff rates is made enormously more difficult by reason of this 
condition. 

Heretofore, when tariff measures were under consideration, 
it was not so important if the tariff on certain articles was 
made too high, because it was alleged, and the previous history 
of the country had demonstrated, that competition among the 
producers and manufacturers would regulate the price to the 
consumer. This situation, however, as already stated, is largely 
changed, and this change has made it necessary that those dele- 
gated to frame tariff bills should be extremely cautious in the 
manner in which they fix the rates of duty upon the various 
articles in the several schedules. While I do not desire to as- 
sume to be opinionated, I venture to assert that those adherents 
of yery high tariff rates are not the best supporters and de- 
fenders of the protective policy. In other words, rates in excess 
of what is needed to place the domestic producer on a par 
with his foreign competitor in our domestic markets may furnish 
an incentive, especially under presént trade and industrial con- 
ditions, to mongpolistic tendencies which would unduly burden 
the domestic purchaser and consumer. The true protective 
policy at no point requires its advocates to demand or defend 
excessive or unnecessary duties. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been repeatedly stated during the debate, 
until it has become a trite statement, that no one, in the nature 
of things, can be entirely satisfied with a tariff measure. I 
know that not a single member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who helped to frame the bill in the first instance, ap- 
proved all the items in the bill. I know that there are many 
provisions of the bill that were incorporated without my vote 
and against my protest. Notwithstanding this, I am very 
glad to give my support to this measure. If each man on this 
floor was to oppose the bill because he was disappointed or not 
satisfied with some of its provisions, we would be compelled 
to abandon all efforts to pass this measure or any other tariff 
bill that might be prepared. Every tariff measure is a com- 
promise. It represents mutual concessions. No tariff bill 
ever prepared has been without its imperfections and incon- 
sistencies. Every tariff bill from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment has been considered as a political question. In the 
preparation of this bill an honest effort has been made to fulfill 
the promise of the Republican party contained in the platform 
of the last presidential election. Our criterion in fixing the 
duties has been to make the duty equal the difference of the 
cost of producing the article at home and abroad, with a rea- 
sonable profit to the producer. That difference in cost, in my 
judgment, should be the difference in cost in the competing 
markets, or, in other words, the place where the competing 
articles are to be consumed. In fixing this difference, in order 
to do justice and give that measure of protection which is 
essential, you must consider many elements. You must con- 
sider the nature of the articles between which there is com- 
petition. For example, it is perfectly just and proper and 
economically sound and within the purview of the platform to 
give a greater measure of protection to perishable articles than 
to stable articles; for instance, iron and steel, which are stable 
articles and in which there is very little, if any, deterioration 
and which can be carried from year to year, do not require the 
same measure of protection as do articles of a perishable nature. 

Perishable articles must be disposed of within a compara- 
tively short time or they become an entire loss. There is little 
possibility of monopoly in articles of a perishable nature. 

Then, again, it is entirely consistent with the protective policy 
to consider as elements of cost the expense to the producer of 
laying down his product from the place where produced to the 
place where consumed. I might go on and further specify these 
elements of cost, but it is sufficient to say that it is proper to 
consider all elements of cost to the producer; that is, making a 
proper and reasonable allowance of all the items of cost of 
laying down the product in the consuming and competing 
market. 

Mr. Speaker, it is frequently asserted by opponents of the bill 
under consideration that it does not revise the tariff downward. 
The extreme high-tariff men have asserted that there has been 
no promise by the Republican party to revise the tariff down- 
ward. While that may be true as an abstract proposition, yet I 
am of the opinion that it was generally understood by the people 


of the United States, and certainly such was the interpretation 
of our platform by our candidate for President, that there should 
be a removal of unnecessary and excessive tariff rates. The bill 
under consideration, in my judgment, provides for substantial 
reductions in rates of duty as compared with the present law, 
and is in compliance with the platform pledges of the Repub- 
lican party. It is true that there are increases provided for in 
some instances in the rates in the present bill as compared with 
the present law, but these increases are inconsequential com- 
pared with the reductions which have been made. The demand 
for more revenue to meet the increasing expenses of the Goy- 
ernment has made it necessary that certain revenue duties 
should be increased and that articles now on the free list should 
be put upon the dutiable list for revenue purposes. 

Such increases can not properly and fairly be considered in 
making a comparison between the bill under consideration and 
the present law as to its protective features. For instance, there 
is an increase of 15 per cent in the wine and liquor schedule. 
This duty is both protective and revenue producing, but the in- 
creased revenue will largely come from that high-grade class of 
imported liquors, such as champagne, which a certain class of 
people will purchase no matter what its cost. Such an increase 
of duty will not fall upon the poor, but will simply bear more 
heavily upon those who are amply able to pay it. Then, again, 
there have been a large number of changes from ad valorem to 
specific duties, and it is very misleading to convert specific du- 
ties into equivalent ad valorem duties for the purpose of com- 
parison. Those who have made a comparison of the rates of 
the proposed law with the present tariff act have taken one 
fiscal year for such comparison. For instance, most of the cem- 
parisons have been made by contrasting the duties of the pro- 
posed law and comparing them with the rates of duty under the 
Dingley law for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, assuming 
that the imports would be the same. The only fair comparison 
would be to take as a basis a period of years, say for the life- 
time of the Dingley law. The comparison for a single year is, 
I contend, misleading. Let me illustrate: The specific rates 
of duty when converted into equivalent ad valorem rates vary 
greatly from year to year. Take for illustration, raisins. I 
speak of raisins because I am familiar with that article, as the 
headquarters of that industry in the United States is in my dis- 
trict. The duty is a specific duty of 2} cents a pound. If you 
will reduce this specific duty to an equivalent ad valorem rate 
for each year of the Dingley law you will find that these equiv- 
alent ad valorem rates range from 28 per cent to 100 per cent. 
The equivalent average ad valorem for this article for the whole 
lifetime of the Dingley law will approximate about 40 per cent. 
It is therefore wholly misleading to take one single year of the 
lifetime of a tariff bill and compare the specific rates in such 
bill with the proposed law. 

The best method of comparing the proposed law with the 
present law would be to compare the protective duties of the 
present law with the duties which have been levied in the pro- 

sed law for protection, and then to compare the revenue duties 
of the proposed law with the revenue duties of the present law. 
The great articles of consumption which are the basis of the 
great industries of this country have been materially reduced. 
The rates upon iron and steel and its manufactures have been 
reduced approximately 50 per cent. The rates upon hides and 
leather goods have had a radical cut. It has been stated in the 
debate that the average ad valorem of the tariff of Great Britain 
is 77.11 per cent. The articles which pay duty upon entering 
Great Britain are comparatively few in number and the rates 
high for revenue purposes. The average rate of duty on articles 
entering the United States is between 40 and 43 per cent. We 
haye a small free list, yet everyone knows that Great Britain 
is the leading free-trade country in the world and the, United 
States the leading protective country in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal said in the press 
and in the debate upon the question of free raw materials. It 
is being constantly reiterated that because President Taft has 
insisted upon free hides and a lower rate upon lumber and iron 
ore that he has espoused the doctrine of free raw materials. 
I wish to remind the House that the President distinctly stated 
that his advocacy of these low duties or no duties at all has 
no connection whatever with the question of free raw materials. 
In the statement issued by him he distinctly and plainly stated 
his position in regard to the rates upon these articles. In order 
that I may correctly quote the President of the United States, 
I herewith incorporate the statement issued from the White 
House on July 16, 1909, defining the President’s attitude upon 
this particular phase of the tariff issue: 

PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT. 


Late yesterday aftern 10 after the cheerless Representatives 
had made their way from the White House grounds, a statement wag 
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issued for the President, showing his idea of the interview with the 
Congressmen. The statement follows: 
Mr. Youne, of Michigan, opposed free ore; Mr. MoNDELL opposed 


free coal or reciprocity with Canada and free hides; each on the 
ground that the policy would injure the interests in his State; and a 
discussion was participated in by other Representatives, who urged 
that the docfrine of free raw materials was pot a Republican doctrine. 

“The President replied that he was not commit to the pma le 
of free raw material, but that he was committed to the principle of a 
downward revision of the tariff, which he had promised, and that he 
was obliged to look at the matter, not from. the standpoint of an 
particular district, but from the standpoint of the whole country, an 
also from the standpoint of responsibility for the entire Republican 


arty. 
: "Tie said the question in each case was a question of fact, to be 


determined by evidence, as to whether the present duty was needed 
for protection or whether the rate was excessive, so that a downward 
reyinion or putting the article on the free list would not injure the 
ustry. 
s The President repeated the platform of the Republican party, and 
said he had always understood that it meant a downward revision in 
many instances, though perhaps in some few instances an increase 
might be needed; that he reached this construction of the platform on 
what he understood to be the principle of protection and its justifica- 
tion, namely, that after an industry was protected by a duty equal to 
the difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost of 
roduction in this country, including a fair profit to the manufacturer, 
Phe ene and enterprise of American business men and capitalists, 
merican labor, and the Moe or aa of American 


veness of 
ind the tariff wall 


5 of the party as of the country.” 

Mr. Speaker, from the above it will be seen that the Presi- 
dent in no sense advocates the doctrine of free raw materials. 
In my judgment there is no such thing as a raw material. Any 
article on which labor has been expended is the finished prod- 
uct of the one who expends upon it his labor. For instance, 
wool is the finished product of the farmer, but the raw material 
of the woolen manufacturer. Woolen cloth is the finished prod- 
uct of the woolen manufacturer and the raw material of the 
tailor. Whether an article may be considered a raw material 
or a finished product in no sense of itself determines from a pro- 
tective standpoint whether it should be dutiable or free. As 
the President aptly_stated, in effect, it is a question of fact to 
be determined by evidence whether the present duty should be 
continued for protection or whether it should be cut down or 
whether the article itself should be put upon the free list. 
From the standpoint of the protective policy, any of these 
courses would be logical and justifiable in accordance with the 
fact as to whether or not the article needed protection, and if 
in need of protection, how great a rate, 

The President is absolutely right in his contention that there 
should be no duty on hides. As I look at the question, it is 
mere buncombe to claim that a duty on hides encourages cattle 
growing. The statement, reiterated again and again, that by 
taking off the duty on hides we are discriminating against the 
farmer, is not true. The intelligent farmer understands that 
the duty on hides in no sense encourages the raising of cattle. 
The hide is a by-product in the slaughter of cattle, just as the 
hair, the hoof, and the horn are by-products. We have no duty 
on the hoof or the horn or the hair of cattle, and yet the com- 
bined value of these is greater than the value of the hide. We 
have no duty on calfskins or cattle hides weighing under 25 
pounds, and yet calfskins are more valuable than cattle hides. 
Where is the logic in claiming that to take off the 15 per cent 
duty on hides weighing over 25 pounds is a discrimination 
against the farmer, when calfskins and other by-products of 
cattle haye no duty? 

Mr. Speaker, the object of a protective tariff is to encourage 
and promote an industry, with the ultimate purpose of fostering 
the industry to the point where it will supply the home market. 
Notwithstanding we are one of the greatest cattle-growing na- 
tions in the world, yet we only produce about 60 per cent of the 
cattle hides consumed in this country. We are compelled to 


look to foreign countries for approximately 40 per cent of the 
hides which we require. The growth in our population, with 
its ever-increasing demands for leather, is such that there is 
very little prospect that we will ever be able to produce in this 
country the hides necessary to supply the American market. 
Under such circumstances the duty is not necessary from the 
standpoint of protection. Very few of our tariff acts haye in- 
cluded a duty on hides. Blaine was against such a duty. 
McKinley did not believe in the hide duty and neither did Ding- 
ley, the duty now in the Dingley law having been placed there 
in the Senate and held there owing to the demand of certain 
Populist Senators from the West. Taking the duty off of hides 
can in no sense be claimed to be an entering wedge in favor of 
the doctrine of free raw materials, All the evidence from the 
standpoint of the protective policy overwhelmingly sustains the 
President in kis demands that the duty on hides should be 
removed. 

The House placed iron ore on the free list, and I regret that 
our conferees found it necessary to agree to a duty of 15 cents a 
ton on this article. However, this is a substantial reduction, and 
I realize that there must be compromises and concessions in 
adjusting the duties between the two Houses of Congress. 
From the standpoint of protection it is apparent that the duty 
on iron ore should have been removed. The trade conditions in 
this country are such that to have removed the duty would have 
been, in my judgment, a wise policy. 

The ore beds of this country are either owned or controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, commonly known as the 
“steel trust.” To remove the duty on iron ore would permit 
the steel plants situated upon the Atlantic seaboard to get iron 
ore free from Cuba and other producing countries. This would 
encourage these plants to continue their competition with the 
Steel Corporation, an encouragement which, in my judgment, it 
was highly proper we should give. However, the reduction of 
this rate to 15 cents a ton leaves the rate a comparatively small 
one. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill was originally before the House 
I voted against the proposition to place oil, crude and refined, 
and its products on the free list without the countervailing pro- 
vision. The State of California is the largest producer of crude 
oil in the Union, and the district from which I come has one of 
the largest producing fields in our State. When the question 
was before the House our information in regard to the extent 
of the oil fields of Mexico was not definite. There was much 
evidence going to show that Mexico would prove to be a very 
dangerous competitor of this country in the production of oil. 
The information which we have received since had led me to be- 
lieve that, after all, Mexico will not prove a dangerous rival in 
the production of oil, especially to the State of California, and 
I am of the opinion that to place oil, crude and refined, and il- 
luminating oils and gasoline on the free list will not be injuri- 
ous to the oil industry. 

An additional reason for yoting against the proposition as it 
was presented to the House when the bill was before us orig- 
inally was that the motion put all the products of oil on the 
free list. There are many highly valuable products of petro- 
leum which should pay a duty, and I am pleased to note that 
the conferees haye limited this provision so as to provide that 
the products of oil other than illuminating oil and gasoline 
shall pay some duty. 

Petroleum, crude and refined, has been upon the free list dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Dingley law, there being a provision to the 
effect, however, that if any other country should impose a duty on 
oil shipped from this country that an equal duty shall be im- 
posed upon oil coming from such country. This is known as 
the “countervailing duty” on oil. There is really no necessity 
for continuing this duty, unless the future shall show that 
Mexico is to become a great producer of oil. 

There is great misapprehension as to the relation of the tariff 
question to the oil question. All those who are familiar with 
the oil situation know that the production of crude oil in this 
country is in the hands of independent producers, the Standard 
Oil Company being a purchaser of oil and not a producer; con- 
sequently the Standard Oil Company is indifferent as to whether 
or not there is a tariff on oil. I appreciate that there is much 
in the argument, for political reasons, that there should be no 
tariff on oil unless the same is necessary, and I feel confident 
that unless the Mexican oil fields become real and genuine com- 
petitors of our domestic fields, no harm can come to the 
producers of crude oil by placing this product on the free list. 
At the same time, however, I have no sympathy whatever with 
the claim that the Standard Oil monopoly would in any way be 
benefited by continuing either a straight duty or a counteryail- 
ing duty upon this product. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill ought, upon the whole, to be very satis- 
factory to the people of the State in which I live. There are no 
reductions upon any of the products which are grown chiefly 
in our State. The bill as prepared by the Ways and Means 
Committee increased the duty on figs from 2 cents to 2} cents a 
pound, the duty on lemons from 1 cent to 1} cents a pound, the 
duty on grapes from 20 cents to 25 cents per cubic foot, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the present duty, and the duty on 
olives in bulk from 15 cents per gallon to 20 cents per gallon. 
These are the important increases. 

The Senate further increased the duty on lemons to 13 cents 
a pound, but reduced the duty on olives in bulk back to the 
present law. I rejoice in the increase in the duty on lemons, be- 
cause an increase in this duty is necessary to encourage the 
domestic producer of this article in his struggle with the 
Sicilian importer for the markets of this country. The future 
will amply justify this increase, and I predict within a compara- 
tively short time that the production of lemons will be greatly 
stimulated and increased. However, I regret exceedingly the 
failure of the Senate and the conferees to maintain the increase 
granted by the House upon olives. The olive growers, in my 
opinion, were entitled to this increase, as they are subject to 
the keenest competition with the foreign article. However, the 
correction in the bill of the law in regard to olive oil, and which 
requires that all olive oil for mechanical purposes must here- 
after be denaturized and rendered unfit for food, will act sub- 
stantially as an increase of the protection accorded te the olive- 
growing industry. This provision of the bill will stop a gross 
fraud which has continued for years, wherein immense amounts 
of olive oil, so called, but in reality cotton-seed oil, has been 
imported, ostensibly for mechanical purposes, free of duty, but 
in reality has been sold in immense quantities for food purposes. 

The wine schedule has also been increased 15 per cent, which 
will give us much additional revenue, and will also act as 
an additional protection to the vineyard interests of this 
country. 

I regret that I can not discuss in detail many of the ad- 
mirable features of this bill, such as the provision for a tax on 
the incomes of corporations, the maximum and minimum section, 
and especially the Philippine section, which does tardy justice 
to our island possessions. I am confident that these sections 
will mark a new era in tariff legislation in the United States, 
and will redound to the credit of those who are responsible for 
these provisions. 

The bill is going to pass and become a law. It will receive 
the prompt signature of the President. It has his cordial ap- 
proyal as a substantial carrying out of the platform pledges 
of the Republican party. I sincerely hope we may have the 
support of all Republicans upon the final vote upon the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no easy task to prepare a tariff bill. My 
experience on the Ways and Means Committee has convinced 
me that there is no legislation which is so difficult of adjust- 
ment as the preparation of a general tariff measure. We have 
been, so to speak, “between the devil and the deep sea.” ‘There 
is a very respectable number of high protectionists who are 
not at all satisfied with this bill, alleging that it reduces the 
duties to the danger point and imperils the doctrine of pro- 
tection. These gentlemen assert that they would vote against 
the bill, only they fear that to do so would leave the tariff 
question in chaos and would probably result in due time in a 
measure prepared along more radical lines. On the other hand, 
there are quite a number of Representatives who feel that 
there has not been a sufficient downward revision of the tariff 
in the bill before us. These gentlemen assert that they can 
not support the measure. Other gentlemen are disappointed 
as to certain particular provisions. What the final vote will 
be I can not predict, but I feel certain the bill will be enacted 
into law and will mark an era in the development of our in- 
dustries, will restore our prosperity, and will be a settlement 
of the tariff question for many years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, the differences between the Senate and House 
rates upon the bill and the adjusting of these differences in 
eonference gave the President an opportunity to render a real 
service to the American people. I believe that his action will 
meet with the cordial indorsement of the great bulk of our 
citizens. I am an enthusiastic supporter of his administration. 
I have an affectionate regard for him as a man. I know that 
he is anxious that the tariff question should be settled so that 
he can move on and accomplish for his administration other 
reforms which he has in mind for the benefit of all our people. 
In order that the tariff question may be out of the way so 
that the administration of President Taft may take up other 
problems, I believe it to be the duty of every Republican to 
cast his vote in favor of the adoption of the conference report, 
so that the bill may be speedily enacted into law. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH, 


_OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix Toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to pro- 
vide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes. a 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few moments allotted to me, I shall 
confine my remarks to a period of time and to the consideration 
of things within the memory of a younger generation. This has 
been a memorable debate, in which Members have freely ex- 
pressed their views respecting the pending legislation and the 
results which they expect will follow. 

This is a bill “ to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encour- 
age the industries of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

If it shall accomplish all that is contained in the title, I am 
sure we and our countrymen will have great reason to rejoice. 

The conference report contains 462 pages, embracing some- 
thing like 4,000 different articles, making it apparent to every 
thoughtful person that it would be impossible to pass any legis- 
lation of this character that would give entire satisfaction to 
each individual and to all of the varied and important business 
interests. 

In the preparation of a tariff bill, Thomas B. Reed has said: 

Did a perfect tariff bill ever exist? Oh, yes. Where? Why, in your 
mind, of course. 2 has a perfect tariff bill in his 
unfortunately a bill of that chara 


mind, but 
cter bas no extraterritorial furis- 
diction. 


During the passage of the bill which bore his name William 
McKinley used this language: 


There are amendments which I would make if I alone were to be con- 
sulted ; but in the p: tion of this bill we have had to look to every 
interest. to all the ed interests of the United States, extending from 
the East to the West and from the North to the South. Nos e man 
could have, in any single tariff bill brought before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, exactly ica he wi . So gentlemen may complain here 
and there that they t this duty lowered and they want that duty 
raised. They forget that in the tion of a bill covering more 
than 3,000 articles you have to give consideration, not to a single 
section, not to a single individual, not to a Sig interest, but to all 
the varied and combined interests of the United tes. 

The distinguished minority leader [Mr. CLARK of Missouri], in 

a speech on this bill, in speaking of the work of the committee, 
said: — 
In such joint work no man could have gotten into the bill or out of 
it all that he desired. I will give bond for the m that no 
Toana man, not even Mr. Chairman Payne, will stand up in the 
light of day and assert that this bill contains everything that he 
desires, or t it does not contain certain undesirable things. 


DEMOCRATIC TARIFF BILL. 

To our friends on the other side, we say it is easy to criticise 
and find fault, especially when you are not charged with re- 
sponsibility. As a matter of fact, where is your tariff bill? It 
is true that you have not the votes to pass a bill, but if you have 
well-conceived notions as to what a tariff bill should contain, 
why have you not prepared one, schedule by schedule, and laid 
it down by the side of ours, and said: This is what we stand 
for and what we believe to be best for the American people? 
Why did you not do it? Was it through fear? If not, what? 
Will not some one answer? 

We must have sufficient revenues to carry on the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Government, honestly and economically 
administered. 

We have increased the taxes on the luxuries of life. We 
have enlarged the free list beyond that of the Dingley bill. 

I have favored such legislation as will not only raise neces- 
sary revenue, but will protect those industries that need pro- 
tection and will encourage American capital and benefit Ameri- 
can labor. 

It is very gratifying that the bill is not sectional, but by its 
provisions cares for all sections of the country, and it is espe- 
cially pleasing to see the interest manifested by our Demo- 
cratic brethren from the South in protection, as is shown by 
their vote on lumber, hides, sugar, rice, and so forth, to the 
number of more than 60 in the House and Senate. 

We cheerfully welcome them; the time is already at hand 
when the South will send men to Congress who will be demand- 
ing protection for that section, and the more she does, the 
greater and more rapid will be the development of all her varied 


and splendid resources. 
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FARMERS. 

I want to call attention to the very happy and prosperous 
condition of our farmers throughout the country. I have been 
in correspondence with several thousands of my constituents, 
and have received many gratifying replies, in which they have 
given their views respecting this proposed legislation, and I 
want to read a letter from an altogether too modest, but hon- 
ored and intelligent, constituent, who during my term of service 
in Congress has been honored for four years by being elected 
judge of probate in his county. 

BRIGHTON, MICH., Mare! 19, 1909. 
Hon. S. W. Surrn, Washington, D. C. 


recent date, 
on tarif matters, will say that any advice that I m: 


people. It seems to me the agri 
were never in a more flourishin 
ebtains In our own State and 


fied. 
should at All farm produce is 
are lay. 

course farm machiner 


is somewhat dearer than it once was, but the 
life of all machinery 


as been doubled in the last decade i a superior 


eons! and material. As I said before, should the er com- 
plain? Look at the market pemes for 2 of the farm. Wheat, 
1.15; corn, 70 cents; oats, cents; $2 per bushel; eattle, 5 
cents; lambs, Th cents; pee cents; 


upward. Mrs. E. went 


culture in this country a the 
conclusion that it is very 4 
under our present 8 and it seems to me that any drastic 3 
affecting any other line of business would eventually react on icul- 
ture; but as I said above, my opinion is worthless, as I am decidedly 
not a tariff tinkerer. 

Yours, truly, J. W. EDGAR. 

Surely our agricultural friends have but little, if any, reason 
to complain of the results of the Dingley tariff law. I want 
to give you one illustration, showing the advantages which came 
to the farmer as a result of the Dingley tariff law as compared 
with conditions under the Wilson-Gorman bill, which wrought 
so much destruction in this country. 

A farmer residing in my district purchased a buggy in 1896 
(under the Wilson-Gorman. bill) for $60. In 1908 the same 
farmer desired to purchase the same make of buggy (under 
the Dingley bill). He went to the same dealer and was told 
that he could sell him the same make of buggy for $65. But 
the farmer said to the dealer: “You sold me the same make of 
buggy for $60 in 1896.“ The dealer looked over his books and 
said the farmer was correct; but the dealer said: “In 1896 you 
paid for the $60 buggy with 500 bushels of corn, at 12 cents per 
bushel. Now, I will sell you the same make of buggy for $65, 
if you will give me 500 bushels of corn (now 60 cents per 
bushel), and I will throw in a binder, hay rake, hay tedder, a 
mowing machine, and pay you $40 in cash.” What farmer, or 
anyone familiar with prices, will not readily recall the correct- 
ness of this illustration? And who is there, be his calling what- 
ever it may be, who wants to return to conditions as they 
were under the Wilson-Gorman bill? Those of us who know 
from actual experience what did transpire at that time can 
do our country no better service than to keep these things fresh 
in the memory of the coming voters. 

The farmer will hardly expect a fair share of protection 
upon what he produces without being willing to grant a like 
favor to those who may produce some of the things which he 
may purchase, and in this connection I want to speak of Ium- 
ber. I know of the urgent request, and, I may add, demand 
in many quarters that lumber be placed on the free list. I 
think I state the ease correctly when I say that of late there 
has been a growing feeling that if lumber were put on the free 
list the consumer would not get the benefit of the reduc- 
tion, for the claim is made that Canada would put on a like 
export duty, which would deprive the consumer of any benefit, 
and at the same time the Government would lose the two and 
one-half millions of revenue which it has been receiving, and 
whieh ft so much needs at this time. The Dingley Iaw levied 
a duty of $2; the conference report proposes to make the duty 
$1.25. As the duties under this bill respecting the things which 


the farmers produce remain substantially as in the Dingley | 


bill, I do not believe that the farmer or anyone else will make 
any serious complaints that the duty is not wholly removed 
from lumber. 
LABOR. 
The most valuable asset a nation has is the fact that all of its 
laboring people are employed all the time at good, living wages. 
I would like next to consider the wage-earner, and eall his 


attention to wages in this country as compared to the wages ! py them. 


in a few of the other leading countries where conditions for the 
laboring man in any walk of life do not seem to be as favorable 
as in the United States; and the thought has often occurred to 
me, if the laboring man was not paid so much better wages, 
and did not enjoy so many blessings in the United States that 
are not accorded him in other countries, why do they seek our 
shores in such great numbers each year? And if conditions are 
better in other lands for the wage-earner in any walk of life, 
why do they not go in greater numbers? The reason is plain 
and well understood. 

I am wondering how the farm hand who works by the day 
in my district or in other parts of Michigan and throughout the 
country, and who can earn from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, getting 
in many cases a part or all of his board, would like to change 


in| conditions with men in countries like Great Britain, Germany, 


France, Belgium, and Japan, where wages for a day of ten 
hours range all the way from 80 cents to 19 cents a day. 
BRICKEAYERS. 

Consider the bricklayers for a moment. In the United States 
their wages are between four and five dollars per day, and in 
the other countries referred to the greatest wage per day does 
not reach $1.75, and is as low as 45 cents a day of nine te nine 
and one-half hours. 

CARPENTERS. 

How about carpenters? The average wage of a carpenter in 
the United States is more than $2.75 per day, while in the other 
countries referred to the highest average wage will not reach 
$1.75, and the lowest wage in Japan is 50 cents a day of nine 
to nine and one-half hours. The average day laborer in my 
section of the country in the cities receives from one dollar and 
a half to $2 per day. In Japan, 35 cents for a day of nine hours, 

PAINTERS. 

Let us compare the wages of painters in the United States, 
where their average wage is a trifle more than $2.75 per day, 
while the average wage paid in the highest of the countries 
heretofore mentioned is less than $1.50 per day, and the lowest 
wage in Japan is 45 cents a day of nine and one-half hours. 

MACHINIST. 

A good machinist in the United States receives on an average 
more than $2 per day, while the highest wage paid in Great 
Britain is less than $1.40 per day, and in France it is but a 
trifle above $1 a day. i 
PLUMBER. 

What would a plumber think whose average wage in the 
United States is more than $3.50 per day, as compared with 
$1.60 in Great Britain, 88 cents in Germany, $1.20 in France, 
64 cents in Belgium, and 35 cents per day in Japan? 

STONECUTTERS. 

Think of the stonecutter in the United States receiving, on. 
the average, almost $3.40 per day, as compared with $1.60 per 
day in Great Britain, the highest wage paid in any of the 
countries heretofore mentioned, and the lowest wage of 42} 
cents per day of nine hours in Japan, 

HOD CARRIER. 

And the hod carrier is not to be forgotten, for his average 
wage in the United States is $2.32 per day, as compared with 
51.04 in Great Britain, 64 cents in Germany, and 80 cents in 
France. X 

I want to emphasize the fact that Japan is rapidly becoming 
our rival in manufacturing, and is one of the most progressive 
of foreign countries. She pays her coal miners 41 cents per 
day of nine hours; coal-mine laborers, 28 cents per day of 
nine hours; sawyers in lumber mills, male, 30 cents per day of 
nine hours; and female sawyers in lumber mills, 174 cents a 
day of nine hours; and compositors, 45 cents per day of seven 
hours. Is it possible that the laboring men of the United 
States, who enjoy so many blessings for themselves and for 
their families, in which we all rejoice, desire for one moment 
to think of changing conditions with their fellow-laborers in 
foreign countries? 

I had hoped for some different legislation respecting gloves 


and hosiery, but it is evident that the differences prevailing in 


eonnection with this schedule were so wide apart that the con- 
ferees could not come to a common understanding, and so the 
wishes of the laboring people in the mills have not been fully 
complied with. 

We were told during the debate that an army of mill women, 
consisting of fifteen to twenty thousand hosiery makers, would 
invade.the city of Washington and parade the streets for a 
higher duty on hosiery, and that among the banners carried 
would be the folowing: 

We are 20,000, but there are 100,000 more of us at home. 

We ask for two-thirds of a cent more duty on each pair of foreign- 


bat the jobber and importer will pay it—not you. 
must rum; 100,000 men, women, — children are supported 


made 
Our 
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ADDS NOTHING TO THE PRICE. 
= new duty will not add one penny to the price of the poor man’s 
soc : 


TRUSTS. 


We of course will hear the usual and oft-repeated story that 
the tariff is the father of trusts. If this be so, why are there 
80 many more in free-trade England? 

This is the very emphatic way in which Mr. Charles Heber 
Clark puts it: 


Did it create the telegraph trust or the express-company trust, both 
pores enough to destroy rivalry and to forbid the American people 
o haye postal telegraphs and a parcels poest Did it uce the Asso- 
ciated Press trust, steel bound and double riveted? What is the duty 
on news? Did it breed the theater trust, one of the most imperious of 
monopolies? What is the tariff duty on theaters? 

Did it produce the railroad trust, which holds in a merciless grasp 
in Pennsylvania the only considerable deposit in the world of anthra- 
cite coal and exacts of millions of consumers from a dollar to a dollar 
and a'half a ton more than the coal is worth? 

The tariff neither helps nor hinders such combinations. There are 
more iron and steel manufacturers in the United States outside the 
trust than there are on the inside. With fair play from the railroads 
and complete stoppage of their criminal connivance at the misdeeds of 
the oppressors of the people there will be a free chance for any compe- 
tent man with money enough to start any kind of honest business in 
this country. Even the Standard Oil Company, with enormous wealth 
and 5 no conscience, has not been able to destroy independent 
refining of oil. 


OBJECTIONS. 


I want to call your attention to two or three criticisms that 
will be urged with all the eloquence and force at the command 
of our Democratic friends who are not protectionists, from now 
until after the next election. 

Already we are told that by reason of this legislation the 
poor man’s clothes will be greatly increased in price. What 
is the truth? There is no reason why there should be a single 
cent added because of this legislation, for the woolen schedule 
is to remain practically the same as it has been for the last 
twelve years, and in many respects as it has been for many 
more years. I am sure I can give you no more convincing 
illustration than to quote from a speech of the beloved and 
lamented McKinley in this House when a similar claim was 
being urged at the time of the passage of the Mills bill by Mr. 
Mills, of Texas, who at the time was the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

CLOTHES. 


We recall, Mr. Chairman, that the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means talked about the laboring man, who worked for ten 
days at a dollar a day, and then went with his $10 wages to buy a suit 
of clothes. It is the old story. It is found in the works of Adam Smith. 
2 and applause on the Republican side.] I have heard it in this 
House for ten- years past. It has served many a free trader. It is 
the old story, I repeat, of the man who gets a dollar a day for his 
wages, and having worked for the ten days, goes to buy his suit of 
clothes. He believes he can buy it for just šio; but “the robber manu- 
facturers ™ have been to Congress and have got 100 per cent put upon 
the goods in the shape of a tariff, and the suit of clothes he finds can 
not be bought for $10, but he is asked $20 for it, and so he has got to go 
back to ten days more of sweat, ten days more of toil, ten days more of 
wear and tear of muscle and brain to earn the $10 to purchase the suit 
of clothes. Then the chairman gravely asks, Is not ten days entirely 
annihilated ? 

Now, a gentleman who read that speech, or heard it, was so touched 
bef the pathetic story that he looked into it and sent me a suit of 
clothes identical with that described by the gentleman from Texas; and 
he sends me also the bill for it, and here is the entire suit. “Robber 
tariffs and taxes and all” have been added, and the retail cost is 
what? Just $10, Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 


So the r fellow does not have to ge back to work ten days more to 
t that suit of clothes. He takes the suit with him, and pays for it 
ust $10. [Applause.] 


But in order that there might be no mistake about it, knowing the 
honor and honesty of the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Morse, he 
went to his store and bought the suit. [Laughter and cheers on the 
Republican side.! I hold in my hand the bill. 

Ir, STRUBLE. Read it. 

Mr. MCKINLEY (reading): 

“ Boston, May 4, 1888. 

“J. D. Williams, bought of Leopold, Morse & Co., men’s, youths’ and 
boys’ clothing; 131 to 137 Washington street, corner of Brattle "— 

I believe it is. 

Mr. Morse. Yes; Brattle. 

1 McKiniry (reading): “To one suit of woolen clothes, $10. 
aid.” 


[Renewed laughter and eh ee 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I never knew of a gentleman engaged in 
this business who sold his clothes without a profit. [Laughter.] And 
there is the same $10 suit described by the gentleman from Texas that 
can be bought in the city of Boston, can be bought in Philadelphia, in 
New York, in Chicago, in Pittsburg, anywhere oughout the country, 
at $10 retail—the whole suit, coat, pants, and vest—and 40 per cent 
less than it could have been bought in 1860 under your low tariff and 
low wages of that period. [Great applause.] 

It is a pity to destroy the sad picture of the gentleman from Texas, 
which was to be used in the campaign, but the truth must be told. But 
do you know that if it was not for protection, you would pay a great 
deal more for these clothes? I do not intend to into that branch of 
the question, but I want to give one brief illustration of how the absence 
of American ia e immedfately sends up the foreign prices, and 
it is an illustration that every man will remember. My friend from 
Missouri ce. CLARK] who sits in front of me will remember it. The 
Missouri Glass Company was organized several years ago for the manu- 
facture of coarse fluted glass and cathedral glass. Last November the 
factory was destroyed by fire, Cathedral glass was their specialty. 


Within ten days from the time that splendid p was reduced to 
— the foreign price of cathedral g. advanced per cent to the 
American consumer [applause on the Republican side], showing that 
whether you destroy the American production by free trade or by 2 
it is the same thing; the price goos up to the American consumer, an 

all you can do is to pay rice the foreigner chooses to ask. [Re- 


newed applause]. 
THE POOR MAN’S BLANKETS. 


Now, the gentleman had a lot of blankets here the other day. The 
very climax of the gentleman's speech was reached when he came to a 
description of the American blankets, and the enormous burdens that 
the tariff laid upon the poor man's and covering. Why, you would 
have supposed that he was enunciating the national issue for 1888, 

I think really that is about all they have left, now that civil-service re- 
form is gone. [Laughter.] : 

Now, what is the fact? He told you that for one pair of 5-pound 
blankets, which he exhibited, the price was $2.51, the labor cost 35 
cents, the tarif $1.90, and the difference between the labor and the 
duty $1.55. Then the gentleman from Texas turned to this House and 
to his admiring associates and listening audience and said: 

“Why does not the manufacturer give the laborer that $1.55, the 
difference between the labor cost and the duty?” 

Which inquiry was followed by deafening Ut get 

Did he not leave the impression upon the mind of every one that the 
manufacturer got the duty? He ed why did he not give it to the 
laborer? And turning, he said: 

“Of course he would not do that; he put it into his pocket.” 

I will tell you the reason, or at least a suflicient reason, why the 
. not give it to the laborer. It was because he did not 
get mself. 

I do not know where the gentleman got his figures, but I have a 
careful statement from one of the leading blanket manufacturers of this 
country, and I intend to give the facts fully. 

Blankets are numbered according to grade and according to ois. 
There are several des of 5-pound blankets, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
A No. 1 5-pound blanket, made in the city of Philadelphia. sells for 

1.72. The labor pence in the blanket is 873 cents; the duty is 
1.02, Of a scarlet blanket, 5 pounds, the price is $2.27; the labor is 
873 cents; the duty is $3.17. Of the white, all wool, Falls of Schuyl- 
kill blanket, the price is $3.62; the labor $1.05; the duty $2.60. Of the 
Gold Medal blanket, oe pees is $4.53; the labor $1.05; the duty 83.50. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the duty was added to the cost, what would 
the American manufacturers get for these blankets? They should get 
for the first blanket $2.74. How much do they get? 1 got only 
$1.72. apd should get for the second blanket, duty added, $3.77. How 
much do they get? They get $2.27. They should get for the third 

5.12. How much do they get? They get $3.17. They should whet 
uty added, for the fourth class, 36.22. How much do they get? e 
et $4.35. They should get duty added, for the highest grade, $5.03. 
Jow much do they get? aey get $4.05. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what did these same blankets cost in 1860, un- 
der a revenue tarif under the free-trade domination of this country by 
the Democratic party? What did we pay for the same blankets that 
year as contrasted with what we pay now? The blanket that sells tò- 
day for $1.02, sold in 1860 for $2. he blanket that sells now for $1.45, 
sold in 1860 for $2.50. The blanket that sells now for $1.31, soid in 
1860 for $2.25. The blanket that sells now for $1.90, sold in 1860 for 
$3.50. The blanket that sells now for $2.58, sold for $3.75 in 1860. 
The blanket that sells now for $4.35, sold for $7.50 in 1860. The 
blanket that sells for $5.85 now, sold for $10 in 1860. The blanket 
that sells now for $6.80, sold for $13 in 1860. 


DOES THE CONSUMER PAY THE DUTY, 


Again and again you will be told the old, threadbare, and 
worn-out story that the consumer pays the duty. I want to 
quote office more from one who, by reason of his long, able, 
and honorable career, covering a period of more than thirty 
years in the House and Senate, is now and has been for 
many years a member of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
and who is one of the conferees. I refer to Michigan's dis- 
tinguished senior Senator, Hon. J. C. Burrows, who, when 
this same Mills bill was under consideration in the House, said: 


It is not true that a protective dg enhances by so much the price 
of the article. It is not true that the duty on the foreign product 
raises by so much the whole volume of the competing domestic prod- 
uct; and in support of this denial I can summon as unimpeachable 
witnesses Wurde established manufacturing industry in the United 
States. Call the roll of 7 industries —your iron, steel, glass, pot- 
tery, the whole array of American industries—and the will bear con- 
current testimony to the fact that the duty of whic 85 complain 
has been the means of redueing the price of their produets to the con- 
sumer. I challenge any man to name the product of a single well- 
established American industry that can not bought cheaper to-day 
under our protective system than during any period of our history 
under free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 

Take as an illustration our steel-railway industry, and let us see if 
the theory of the President is correct. he first Bessemer steel rail 
made in t country was in 1865. At that time there was a duty of 45 
per cent on the foreign product, which continued until January 1, 1871, 
when the act of Congress went Into effect which imposed a specific duty 
of $28 a ton. In 1867 steel rails were selling in the American market 
for $166 a ton in currency, or $138 in gold. In 1870 the price had fallen 
to $106.75, when the duty of $28 was im . Now, if the theory of 
the President is correct, the imposition of the duty of $28 would have 
had the effect of advancing the price by the amount of such duty from 
$106.75 a ton to $134.75. But what in fact was the result? Under 
the stimulating effect of this protection the product of our steel-rail 
mills rose from 2,277 tons in 1867 to 2,101,904 tons in 1887, giving in- 
vestment to millions of capital and employment to thousands of labor- 
ers, while the price went down from $166 a ton in 1867 to $31.50 in 
March, 1888. In the light of this example, what becomes of the theory 
that oe duty enhances the cost and becomes a tax upon the con- 
sumer 

Take the case of “ blankets” to which the chairman alluded. A pair 
of 5-pound blankets were recently imported at the lowest possible cost. 
The statement of the cost, duty paid, is as follows: 

$4. 45 
4. 25 


oe in England at wholesale 


he p 


u 
Customs fees 
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If the theory is true, these blankets ought to sell for $9.85 a pair; 
but, as a matter of fact, American blankets of 
$5. What becomes of the 


and 
tusong that the duty is added to the cost? . 
ible, of the unsoundness of the 


the 
175, 


And so I might add illustration after illustration, but I must 
hurry on. It will be different than it was at the time of the 
passage of the McKinley bill, which was passed late in Sep- 
tember or October, just before the November election. That 
election was won by falsehood and misrepresentations, but now 
the people will have eighteen months to think, read, and reflect, 
and when the next election is over, they will say to the Repub- 
lican party, Well done; we will be delighted to have you serve 
us further.” 

PROSPERITY. 


Under a protective tariff, which is the cardinal principle of 
the Republican party, we have prospered as has no nation on 
earth. Our exports and imports haye grown from millions to 
billions. Our factories have increased from a bare handful 
until now there are more than 500,000 factories, with an aggre- 
gate annual output valued at more than $17,000,000,000, which 
is about equally divided at home and abroad. 

Our sayings banks deposits have grown from $1,000,000 to 
more than $3,500,000,000, and more than twice this sum is on 
deposit in national and state banks. Prosperity is further 
shown in the fact that our national wealth has grown from less 
than a billion until it is now upward of one hundred and 
twenty-five billions. 

Speaking of prosperity, in my own district I want to quote 
Frank L. Wells, city poor commissioner of the city of Flint, 
Mich., to a reporter of the Flint Daily Journal. He said: 
“There is hardly anything at all doing in my line. Two elderly 
ladies and two families at present constitute the list of regular 
beneficiaries of the poor fund, and it is only occasionally that I 
have a special call for assistance. This unusual dullness in my 
department is one of the surest signs of the prosperity of Flint, 
as it shows that there is employment for everybody who is 
capable of doing a day’s work. I think I may safely claim,” 
added the commissioner, “that I hold the record for the 
smallest number of applications for help from indigent persons 
of any poor commissioner in the country in a city of 25,000 
population,” And I apprehend that what the commissioner has 
said is true to a greater or less extent through other portions 
of my district and throughout the Union. 

As a further evidence of prosperity, I want to cite what has 
happened to the Nebraska farmers, and their good fortune has 
been shared generally by the farmers throughout the country: 


NEBRASKA’S PROSPERITY—BALANCH OF $90,000,000 FROM THE CANCELLA- 
TION OF FARM MORTGAGES. 

The paapa of Nebraska did not mind the recent png for during the 
year 1908 there were 17,990 farm mortgages paid off and canceled, 
representing a value of $126,357,791, and 16,668 new farm mo: ges 
were recorded, Hs ghee a value of so ose om leaving a tidy bal- 
ance of about $90,000,000 to the credit o U 
were 17,451 mortgages recorded, representin; 
903,848, and 19,632, representing a value of $ 

During the year 1908 the assessed value of improved farm property 
in the State was $145,032,000, an increase from $129,366,225 907, 
which was very good for a panic year. During the same time the as- 
sessed value of unimproved farm property increased from $16,651,469 
in 1907 to $19,963,321. 

The population of Nebraska is now about 1,250,000, and the assessed 
wealth is $345,365,818, an average of 6 per 5 men, 
women, and children. The area of the State is about 000,000 
acres, of which 35,000,000 can be cultivated, but only 2,178,773 are 
now under the plow. During the past year Nebraska has advanced 
from the fourth to the third place in the list of corn producers, havin; 
passed Missouri by 2,000,000 bushels, and has adyanced to the fourt 
place among the wheat-producing States. 


BRYAN, 

Nebraska is Mr. Bryan's State, and notwithstanding his dire 
predictions in 1896 as to what would happen to the country 
if we went on a gold standard, I am sure that his countrymen 
generally will rejoice that he, too, has shared in the general 
prosperity. 

It is worthy of note that this legislation has the approval of 
Mr. Payne, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
especially in view of the following well-deserved tribute paid 
him by Mr. CLank, the minority leader: 


I also desite to congratulate the distinguished chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. Payne]. I do it from the bottom of my 


heart. He has now become a great historical personage. The history 
of the United States can not be written now and leave out the name 


of Sereno E. PAYNE. of New York. 1 He takes his place 
in the company of Henry Clay, Robert J. Walker, Justin S. Morrill, 
William McKinley, William L. Wilson, and Nelson Dingley, as father 
of a great tariff bill which must be referred to as long as men dis- 
cuss the tariff in the United States, which, sndging the future by the 
past, will be until Gabriel blows his trumpet. Laughter and ap- 


plause.] 

I stated what happened the first five or six days in that committee, 
but after we commenced swatting these witnesses, we did swat them, 
and several Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee 
came over and helped us. I want to be fair. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee knows more about the tariff schedule than 
any man on top of the ground. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
I think his conclusions are frequently erroneous; his theory bad, but 
he knows more about exports and imports, and he knows more about 
what the tariff rates have been, and I sat here yesterday and listened 
to him saying that he had been here twenty making tariff bills 
on this committee. Good Heavens! What a set of lies that man must 
have heard in those twenty years! [Laughter.] If he would make 
himself an Ananias Club [laughter] from the witnesses that he has 
heard testify on the subject of the tariff as to four great tarif bills, 
no building in the United States, not even the great Convention Hall 
in Kansas City, would hold them. [Laughter.] 


Mr. Payne said, in presenting the conference report: 

I do it with confidence that it will be accepted by this House and 
that it will be accepted by the country at large as meeting the full re- 
quirements of the 3 platform, as meeting the — — made by 
our candidate for dent of the United States [applause on the 
Republican side], and at the same time will not stop a le wheel of 
industry, will close no factory, and will deprive no man labor at a 
decent, fair wage. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In a word, Mr. Payne says it is good legislation; and in view 
of his unquestioned sincerity of purpose, ability, and knowledge 
of the tariff, I believe the American people will accept his 
judgment. 

Finally, it is gratifying to know that it is acceptable to Presi- 
dent Taft, in whom the people have implicit confidence, and 
who now know better than ever that he meant what he said 
during the last campaign, when he told the people there would 
be an honest revision of the tariff if he was elected President, 
with a Republican Congress. 

So it is that the people will once again cheerfully accept tariff 
legislation at the hands of the Republican party. The records 
of its illustrious men and deeds fill the most conspicuous pages 
of American history. We will again enter upon an era of pros- 
perity unparalleled in all history. 

I am glad to be able to insert as a part of my speech, as 
Appendix A, a most convincing argument for protection by 
Charles Heber Clark, in an article found in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of January 2, 1909. 


APPENDIX A. 
THE GREAT TARIFF TRUTHS. 


[From a protectionist view point, by Charles Heber Clark.] 


Many times the jee! has been made, directly and by implication, by 
opponents of the American protective iff, that the system was devised 
b crafty “ — — barons ” for the purpose of plundering 


y y and 
helpless le. Let to begin with, clear the ground from that men- 
dacious — The’ system now in operation in this country 


was prepared by Alexander Hamilton, the man whom, after Washing- 
ton, this Nation owes more than to any other of the founders of the 
Republic. In his Report on Manufactures, g ared in 1791, while he 
was Secretary of the Treasury under President Washington, Hamilton 
framed an argument for tariff protection that has never been answered 
uttered a prophecy for American protected interests that has had 
cent fulfillment. 

e assertion has been repeated more than once that if Hamilton 
were living now he would not approve the system as it stands. An 
s al to the graveyard is always safe. The fair, reasonable proba- 
p 


and 


. if not the clear certainty, is that his opinion in 1908 would be 
recisely what it was in 1791. 
Every two years since his time the American people have had an 
opportunity to disavow, repudiate, and overthrow the protective system ; 
but at each succeeding election in recent years they have given it 


stronger and r approval, and so clear become their steadfast 
p se to maintain it that the political party heretofore the champion 
of trade no 1 r dares even to for that policy. Its boldest 


to make clamor for the revision of 
ill pro 


The outright free-trade cause therefore may be said to be dead and 
the propaganda ended in a country where neither protection nor any 
other thing can endure if the people wish it to be destroyed. $ 

FAMINE COUNTRIES UNDER FREE TRADE. 

This single fact of the abandonment of free trade by the Democratic 
ent for beneficence of 
committed to it. 


And, while American ple beyond dispute want it, nearly all 
the other civ les of world want it. There is but one great 
nation that does not shel 1 a protective tariff. Despotic 
Russia, imperlal Austria, imperial Germany, republican France, and 
free Mexico all are protected as we are. So. are the Republics of 


M p 
Latin America and the British dependencies of Canada and Australia. 
In all these lands and in others the system we have adopted is firmly 
tained, so that the world's opinion may be said to be nearly 
unanimous in favor of protection, which, indeed, exists actually in 
every quarter of the globe by the common consent of mankind. 
Germany, years ago, tried free trade and flung it aside. 
France, under Louis Napoleon, made a similar venture, and when the 
le obtained mastery of the Government hurried back again to pro- 


on. 
Ireland and India, the famine countries, because they are under 
British free trade, would adopt protection to-morrow if they had the 
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wer; and their master, the British nation, with its industries crum- 

ling and millions of its people idle and starying in the presence of 

foreign competition, shows plain indications of undertaking the over- 

throw of the system set — if Cobden and John Bright, 
a 


Are all these ple o these nations mistaken respecting their 
true interests? hey represent different races, varying political meth- 
ods, diverse tongues, and all kinds of conflicting ideas upon general 


subjects. Have they come into harmony upon this one subject so that 
they may help industrial adventurers to rob them, or are they all im- 
pelled in a single direction by the instinct of self-preservation? 

That question may be said to answer itself. 


A NATION’S MOST VALUABLE ASSET. 


The most imperious obligation upon any nation is to find for its 
people employment at 1 industry. The fact that two-thirds 
of the land in Ireland lies fallow, that one man in thirty in the 
British Islands is a pauper, that millions of people have fled from 
those shores, and that England can pears but three months’ supply 
of food for a population that ought to be able to feed itself is the in- 
controvertible proof that her economic system is wrong. 

Man at work is the most valuable asset of a nation. An idle man, 
consuming without producing, burns the candle at both ends and is 
worse than worthless. 

Individuals can not provide conditions under which productive in- 
dustry may be successfully conducted. The lawmaker must create the 
conditions. The development and maintenance of industry being vital, 
the duty of the lawmaker is to shelter industry from destructive com- 
petition from foreigners and to encourage and stimulate the upbuilding 
of new industries. 
~ To permit hostile fleets to batter down our cities would be less fool- 
3 than to suffer Europeans to destroy the processes by which our 
people earn their bread and enrich the Nation, while they urge it 
toward independence. 

d protective tariff is in the nature of a fence around the garden, to 
protect the worker and his product from marauders. 

As the ulation expands and old industries grow fast, new indus- 
tries mus encouraged, so as to draw off redundant labor into 
fresh channels. Thus in 1890 we ore all the tin plate, of which 
we are the largest users in the worl Twice Great Britain throttled 
unprotected American ventures in tin-plate manufacture. In the Me- 
Kinley tariff we put a protectite duty on tin plate. In 1891 we made 
at home 2,000, pounds. In 1905 we made 1,000,000,000 pounds. In 
1891 the British maker, having a monopoly, char; Americans $5.34 
for a 108-pound box of coke Bessemer tin plate. n September, 1904, 
the American mills sold the same article for $3.30 a box. : 

What has that duty cost the American consumer? Nothing. He has 
sayed millions of dollars under the protective duty, made employment 
for 40,000 American workmen, and a home market has been provided 
for large quantities of American material. 

The history of the beet-sugar industry runs along the same lines; so 
does that of the pearl-button business. For centurles worthless shell- 
fish have grown and 5 in the mud of the rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley while we bought pearl buttons by hundreds of tons from Europe. 
We Nag a protective duty on pearl buttons, and lo! the valueless mussels 
in the slime became sources of wealth; and now we beat the world on 
buttons, employ large numbers of American folk in the manufacture, 
and add to the Nation’s wealth. 

We pay Germany nearly five millions a year for coal-tar dyes which 
lie in our own petroleum. More than 600,000,000 pounds of wool are 
washed every year in American mills, and the grease rolls down into 
the streams to defile and poison them. Meantime we buy from Ger- 
many each year 14,000,000 pounds of such wool grease. Is it or is it 
not worth while to make arrangements that shall turn our own waste 
into riches? But we shall never do it unless the American is protected 
in handling wool ase from the German, who is ahead of him in the 
manufacture and in the market and has cheap labor besides. ; 

A competent tariff means no willfully idle men. A tariff with cracks 
in it, a half tariff, a tariff with no margin for fluctuating prices and 
changing conditions, must mean Americans out of work, because Euro- 
peans do the work that should be done at home. 

Fortunately the Nation adheres tenaciously to the right system; and 
T one result, most notable, wonderful, and without precedent in 

ory. 
Are these fi too familiar to excite amazement? Nevertheless I 
counsel the reader to mark them well. 

Since 1820, a period of eighty-eight years, 26,000,000 people, a num- 
ber almost equal to three-quarters of the present population of Great 
Britain, have fled from other countries to this. Since our exist! tariff 
law went into operation seven millions have come here to live. ithin 
the last three years three and one-half million immigrants have ianded 
upon our shores. 

Never before in the annals of the human race was such a movement 
of population recorded. 


THE TESTIMONY OF IMMIGRATION FIGURES. 


Why do these vast armies of toilers come to us? Can it be that 
they. are . — for harder conditions of life, for scant pages, dear food, 
end for arduous toll without fair recompense? Do they flock across 
the seas to be plundered by merciless robber barons” who own the 
factories, and do the newcomers write to the friends whom they have 
left behind inviting them also to hurry over to the land of thieves 
(as Charles Francis Adams calls us), so that they, too, may have 
their pockets picked? 

Has the world gone crazy, or is it indeed the truth, that to the ears 
of impoverished and suffering people of every clime have come the glad 
tidings that here at last is a country where a fair wage is offered for 
a fair endeavor, and where a poor man has a better chance than any- 
where else on the earth to grow rich? 

To the immigration figures we might point and rest our case when a 
stubborn free trader exclaims: “ Yes; we pay higher wages here, but 
the larger earning is more than consumed by the larger prices of the 
necessaries of life.” The world contains many fools; but surely they 
do not pour into the United States at the rate of a million a year. 
These men come to our country because the higher wages do actually 
mean better living and a chance to save. 

How shall we prove this? Well, beyond all question food is cheaper 
here than in Europe, because we are the greatest exporters of food— 
we may be said to feed half the Old World—and our food is preferred 
not because it is best, but, obviously, because it is cheapest. 

The ordinary laborer expends quite half his income—probably more 
than half—for provender. 

We grow two-thirds of the world’s 2 of cotton, and clothing 
made at home from our own cotton is as cheap as it is anywhere. It 


is a fact, capable of conclusive demonstration, that woolen clothing of 
all but the highest grades of fabrics is sold here at prices as low as in 


Europe, and it is better made. Moreover, the American workmen wear 
more woolen clothing than those of any other country. 
FIGURES THAT SPELL PROSPERITY. 

But can we not get a little closer to the facts? Is there not some 
outright, incontrovertible, arithmetical, and final demonstration that 
— 8 wage stands for superior purchasing power? Yes; and 

ere it is: 

I take a period of forty years, comparing 1860 with 1900. In that 
time the number of wage-carners in American mills increased four 
times; the wages paid in American mills increased seven and a half 
times; the number of depositors in savings banks increased ten times; 
the amount of deposits in savings banks increased sixteen times. 
have stopped at the year 1900 because I happen to have these figures 
at hand. But let us go further: 

From 1860 to 1907 population increased from 31,000,000 to 86,000,000, 
or two and three-fourths times. 

From 1860 to 1907 savings-banks deposits increased from 150,000,000 
to 3,500,000,000, or twenty-four times. 

With space enough I could run this proof out through various lines 
of manufacturing industry. The savings banks hold the workingmen’s 
surplus. Their deposits accurately represent the prosperity of the 
toller. 

No other country has, or ever had, or ever will have, power to make 
such an exhibit as I have offered here. 

It fully warrants the assertion, which I now make, that the American 
workingman lives in a better house, eats better food, wears better cloth- 
ing, knows more, earns more, saves more, and has more than any other 
laborer. 

“But,” exclaims the free trader, “the tariff does not fix the wage 
rate, and for proof I point to the fact that Germany has a high tariff 
and low wages.” 

The response to this is not simply that Germany is naturally a poorer 
country than the United States, but that Germany has a standing army 
of about 600,000 men. Six hundred thousand idlers—able-bodied young 
men who are consumers without bang also producers. 

These men must be fed and clothed and armed and officered, and to 
pay for all this the wages of the toilers are taken; that is to say, the 
production of wealth is reduced by the idleness of the soldiers; and of 
the wealth that is created much is taken for maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishment. Thus there is a smaller fund from which to pay 
wages, and the workingman must take less. 

Tet us sup; there is an island containing four men and no more. 
Each man toils and produces $100, or, all together, $400 a year. After 
a while two men are told off to act as policemen, and they work no 
more. Then the poe of labor is reduced to $200 a year, and 
whereas each of the four men used to get $100 a year, each man now 
gets but $50 a year. 

That is the chief reason tig? wages are low in Germany, No tariff 
act can be devised which will keep wages high under conditions which 
ee the productive power of the Nation and thus reduce the wage 
und. 

With our own people practically all at work we have moved, under 
a wise tariff system, toward prosperity that can not be paralleled in the 
experience of mankind. s 

ote, if you please, what has been accomplished upon the inside of 
that tariff fence around our national garden: 

In 1880, less than a generation ago, the value of the products of our 
factories was $5,369,000,000. 

In 1907 it was $15,000,000,000. 

Compare four countries, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia, 
with one country, the United States: F 

From 1883 to 1903, in four countries, consumption of coal increased 
82 per cent; in the United States it increased 364 per cent. 

Again, in fonr countries, the consumption of iron increased 102 per 
cent; in the United States it increased 437 per cent. 

Still again, in four countries, the consumption of cotton increased 
46 pe cent; in the United States it increa 107 per cent. 

If I should cover this page with figures they would still sustain the 
contention that we have had, under the tariff. prosperity beyond all 
precedent. And if the claim be urged that the Nation would have been 
equally prosperous, or more prosperous, without a tariff, the response 
is that no man can poy prove such a proposition. What we do 
know, for sure, is that absolutely no nation ever built up at manu- 
facturin, maui without protection, and that within forty years, 
with a high tariff, we have swept from the rear of the procession far, 
far ahead of Great Britain under free trade. 

She used to lead the world in manufactures. Now we lead it: and 
whatever discontent a man may have with our protective system, he is 
completely debarred from the claim that it has held us back from 
primacy in the race for industrial prame; 

But not the high tariff restricted our foreign trade, shutting us 
out from our rightful place in the markets of the world? 

Our sales to other countries are by no means inconsiderable, but I 
refer that the space at my command should be devoted to another 
ranch of the subject. 

Nowhere have I seen attention directed to the remarkable fact that 
the consumption of commodities in this country increases faster than 
the population. 

Hi these astonishing figures : 

In the ten years from 1895 to 1904 the population of the United 
States ine 20 per cent; the domestic consumption of wheat and 
flour increased 50 cent; the Stearman EA of corn increased 60 per 
cent; the consumption of coffee increased 33 per cent; the bank clear- 
ings increased 100 per cent; freight carried 1 mile increased 94 per cent. 

DOES THE TARIFF BREED TRUSTS? : 


These few out of many similar figures are of the proof that 
American producers are so busy trying to supply a continually expand- 
ing domestic demand that they are less eager than they might otherwise 
be to push into foreign markets. 

In proof of the fact that the home mills can hardly meet the home 
demand we have the circumstance that 1907 we imported goods of 
cotton, wool, silk, leather, tin, iron and steel, and pa and clothing 
of the very kinds’ we make at home of the value of $148,000,000. We 
bought them in foreign lands obviously because our own mills could not 
fully meet the requirements of the American people. 

en the men who have organized the magnificent industries of this 
Nation want foreign markets, they will go after them and get them. 
Meanwhile they are masters of a home market whose internal trade 
much ex all the international trade of the civilized, half-civilized, 
and savage worlds, 
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Let me now, in the brief space remaining, consider two or three other 
objections to the protective system. 

“Tt bi s trusts.” Did it breed the theater trust—one of the 
most imperious of monopolies? What is the tariff duty on theaters? 
Did it produce the Assoclated-Press trust—steel bound and double 
riveted? What is the duty on news? Did it create the telegraph trust, 
or the express-company trust, both powerful enough to destroy rivalry 
and o zee the American people to have postal telegraphs and a 
parcels pos 

Did it produce the railroad trust, which holds in a merciless grasp 
in Pennsylvania the only considerable deposit in the world of anthracite 
coal, and exacts of millions of consumers from a dollar to a dollar and a 
half a ton more than the coal is worth? 

Trusts may be counted by scores in free-trade England—the worsted 
trust among them. ‘The tariff neither helps nor hinders such combina- 
tions. There are more iron and steel manufacturers in the United 
States outside the trust than there are on the inside. With fair play 
from the railroads, and complete stoppage of their criminal connivance 
at the misdeeds of the oppressors of the people, there will be a free 
chance for any competent man with money enough to start any kind 
of honest business in this country. Even the Standard Oil Company, 
with enormous wealth and absolutely no conscience, has not been able 
to destroy independent refining of oil. 

Why should works of art be taxed at the ports? They are not 
taxed—they come in free when they are for the use of ye ic institu- 
tions and are not to be sold again. (See 8 701-702 of the 
tariff law.) But if you let in free the art objects belo: g to the 
multimillionaire and tax the poor man's stockings you will provide a 
grievance with which the free-trade orator will make the welkin ring. 

Where may the Treasury more fairly obtain needed revenue than by 
taxing the luxuries of the very rich? 

“American goods,” it has been urged, “are often sold cheaper in 
Europe than at home.” Our exports of manufactures are about 3 per 
cent of our product. The stuff sold abroad at a lower price represents 
a small surplus. Jt is largely bargain-counter material. If we are to 
have foreign sales we must meet foreign prices; and why should a man 
who complains that we do not have enough foreign trade find a ev- 
ance 17 5 an American should employ the only possible means of get- 
ting it 
* MANUFACTURERS AS BENEFACTORS. 


Let it be understood that foreigners almost uniformly depress their 
export prices so that they may get past our tariff and compete in our 
market with American manufactures. In my opinion, these lower 
prices, combined with the low prices thus forced from American pro- 
ducers, have saved the people more money than all the duties collected 
at the custom-houses since the days of Hamilton. 

The American manufacturer is not a robber, nor a parasite, nor a 
clamorer for other men's riches. I say that he is a great public bene- 
factor. Hundreds of American towns right now offer him nerous 
bounties to come to them. Nobody offers bounties to attract lawyers, 
auctioneers, Insurance agents, or stock brokers. 

Why is the manufacturer wanted? Why pay him money to come 
and to build in your town? 

Because from the time he first strikes the spade in the ground to dig 
the foundation of his mill he employs labor, he scatters money, he helps 
every farmer, every storekeeper, every church, every tax collector, every 
human being, every enterprise in the neighborhood. 

It is a wise instinct that offers him encouragement; and the very 
same instinct is behind the protective tariff. The two systems are one. 
The manufacturer bri blessings with him—blessings for the com- 
munity as well as for himself. 

In my own town two . men a few years ago each for himself 
started a manufacturing industry upon borrowed capital. 

To-day the two establishments employ 700 ple and pay $300,000 
a year in cash wages, which flows out a beneficent stream through the 
community and the 1 country. Whom have they hurt? 
How many have they helped? ow severe would be the misfortune 
that should close their doors forcing their pe into idleness ! 

Both these men rose from the ranks. am confident that half the 
manufacturers in the United States to-day b as laborers. Mag- 
nificent is the system, I say, which swings wide open for them the 
door of opportunity, which shelters them from powerful foreign riv: 
which gives good wages to worthy American men and women, an 
makes this the most prosperous, most independent, most progressive 
Nation on the face of the earth. 


The Philippine Tariff. 


- SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAMS. BENNET, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 13, 1909. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9135) to 
revise and amend the tariff laws of the Philippine Islands, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. BENNET of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : In connection with this subject I take pleas- 
ure in submitting the following views of the Postal Progress 
League: 

THE POST-OFFICE, OUR MUTUAL EXPRESS COMPANY. 


for distances up to 30 miles, higher rates for 
1810 they fixed the postal weight limit at 3 poun 


ater distances. In 
and it so remained 
for many years. In 1863 pe rates were made uniform regardless 
of distance, and since 1863 Congress has definitely provided for the 
transport of merchandise in unsealed parcels, but still with a weight 
limit so low and rates so high as to be practically prohibitive. 

In the old era of household industries when the peddler, with his 
pack on his back, or driving his own team, was the chief agency of 
commercial intercourse, these postal limitations worked little harm, 
but their continuance in our day, when every industry needs a conti- 
nent for its development, is no longer endurable. The common welfare 
demands the widest possible extension, the most efficient and economic 
administration of our great mutual express company. 

In its report of January 28, 1907, the Postal Commission of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress declared that: “ Upon the postal service, more than 
upon anying else, does the general economic as well as the social and 
political development of the country depend.” And yet the United States 
merchandise post of to-day is limited to 4-pound parcels at rates: 
Sealed parcels, 2 cents an ounce, 32 cents a pound, with no insurance 
against loss or damage unless registered ; and unsealed parcels, with no 
insurance under any conditions, at rates : 


THIRD-CLASS MATTER, 


Some specific kinds of merchandise; printed books; Christmas cards 
ponta on paper; advertisements on ordinary paper ; seeds, bulbs, etc., 
‘or planting, 1 cent for 2 ounces, 8 cents per pound. — 


FOURTH-CLASS MATTER. 


General merchandise; blank books; Christmas cards of any other sub- 
stance than paper; advertisements on blotting paper; seeds, bulbs for 
food, etc., 1 cent per ounce, 16 cents per pound. 

In 1874 third-class matter covered all merchandise at one-half the 


present general merchandise rate. 

The Postal Report of 1904, 593-595, shows the efect of these 
limitations on e free ru service, In its daily 24-mile course, 
visiting over 100 families, the average rural twagon handles less 
6 pounds of mail per day, collected and delivered; it collects 
less than 1 pound. The average rural family posts hardly one mer- 
chandise parcel a year. Its total merchandise traffic dispatched and 
received is less than 10 parcels a year. The postal revenue from its 
entire merchandise traffic is less than 50 cents a year. The total 
cancellations of the average carrier in 1904 amounted to only $10.64 a 
month; to less than $132 a year. With the same limitations In 1909, 
his postal income must remain practically the same. His present 
salary is $865 a year. The resulting loss, therefore, is $733 a year per 
earrier, or for the over 40,000 carriers now employed, a total loss of 
over $29,000,000 a year. Meanwhile the 4 families on the 
rural routes go to and from their: post towns and their homes, carry- 
ing their supplies and their produce at a needless expense—estimated 
at only 50 cents a week per family—of over $100,000, a year. 


And the postal weighings of 1907 disclose a similar state of things 
Of the general 


in the general-merchandise traffic of the post-office. 
postal business, the merchandise traffic represents: 


In number of parcels. 
In weight 
In revenue 


The weight of the rere merchandise postal parcel is 5.45 ounces; 
its average haul is 687 miles. The merchandise tax, 1 cent per ounce 
or fraction thereof, amounts in practice to 17.23 cents per terer 
The average family posts less than 9 reels a year—less 3 
pounds—and pays for the service about 50 cents a year. 

The local merchandise mailed in October, 1907, at 17 representative 
post-offices of Alabama weighed only 65 pounds, at 16 representative 
post-offices of Arkansas only 14 pounds, at 18 representative post-offices 
of Iowa only 116 pounds, at 16 representative post-offices of New 
Hampshire only 27 pounds, at 16 representative post-offices of North 
Carolina only 30 pounds, at 14 representative ee of Oregon 
only 1 pound, at 14 representative post-offices of Montana only 1 pound, 
at 14 representative post-offices of Nevada only 4 pounds, at 12 repre- 
sentative post-offices of South Dakota only 15 pounds, and at 14 rep- 
resentative t-offices of Wyoming only 1 pound. 

velg t of the parcels posted in October, 1907, by the 4,000,000 
people of New York City in their local traffic amounted to only 55,918 
than 11 ounces per family, and in their total traffic to 
469,111 pounds, about 8 ounces per family. 
e Post-Office is the most important department of our National 
Government. Its system of rates—regardless of distance, regardless of 
the character or volume of the matter transported, rates determined by 
the representatives of the rate payers in Congress assembled on the 
basis of the cost of the service rendered—its system of uniform rates 
places our whole country on a plane of the most perfect commercial 
— 8 Up to its limits there can be ible discriminations 
e 
ci 


no 

ther as to persons, places, or things. Up to its limits, the humblest 

tizen on the most out-of-the-way rural route is guaranteed the trans- 
port of his supplies and his produce at the same rates as the biggest 
corporation in our test metropolis. These rates, moreover, may be 
steadily reduced with the Se of our transport machinery and 
its administration. And yet by our own limitation of 1 sery- 
ice we deny ourselves its use almost altogether in local c, and in 
through traffic confine it to parcels of less than 6 ounces. 

Meantime we pay private express companies what “the traffic will 
bear” for the transport of our large parcels, and in our local traffic 
cheerfully carry our small parcels in our kets or hand bags or dis- 
parai them by private messengers or private vehicles. Such petty work 
s beneath e notice of our great private express companies. In 
many small places they have no offices. Even in our great cities they 
have no regular uelly courses, save in a few business districts. If 
the ordinary city resident would dispatch a parcel by express, he must 

after an express wagon on foot or by telephone. The postman—our 
ublic expressman—comes to our doors one, two, three, four times a 
ay, or oftener. We have but to substitute a machine post for our 
overburdened foot post 


The bilities of such a service were illustrated some years ago, 
when James L. Cowles, of the Postal Progress League, dispatched an 
a suit case from New York City to New Haven, Conn. Pre- 
paid as a sealed parcel, with a special-delivery stamp affixed, the suit 


. 
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case was mailed at a branch post-office on Fifth avenue about 5 o'clock 
in the afternoon; it was delivered at its address in New Haven before 
10 o'clock the same evening. On another occasion Mr. Cowles tele- 
graphed from Philadelphia about noon for a parcel of stationery to be 
sent him from his office, 361 Broadway, New York City. The Phila- 
` delphia postman delivered the parcel at Mr. Cowles’s hotel before 
8 o'clock the same eyening. 
In his 1 the congresslonal committee on railway 
mail pay, in 1898, II. S. Julier, o 
testified that the ht of the average express parcel is 25 pounds 
its average Seer pa is 50 cents; its average 
is 100 to 125 es ; in the Central States a little more; in the Western 


paate express company, 
ce rendered and determined according to volume of business, is deadly 


Ers demand for a door-to-door express seryice of parcels ordered 
riyate ex 


only publie choice. 
s long ago as December 6, 1898, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York issued the following statement to the me ts, manufacturers, 
and 9 of the State of New York: A very large part of every 
dollar paid by you for express is exorbitant — exacted to pay 
a monstrous profit to an unrestrained 8 

Many of you are compelled by present conditions of competition to 
use the express service on a large of your shipments, and to pay 
express sr Rabe are . — to over 20,000 per onka veo ah 
sponding express charges on many classes o 
average from 5 70 15 per cent of the value of the merchandise 


charges that you pay. Bat many of your strongest 
tors are favored by discriminating rates and pay much less. 

e express companies are now uncontrolled by law and you have 
no recourse against exorbitant charges; you must ship by express and 
must pay whatever the express companies see fit to charge. 

On the 10th of February, 1909, the Merchants’ Association of New 
7 . — in returned to their attack upon the express companies. Note 
e ges: 
EXORBITANT RATES. 


Rates so high in the case of the Adams Express Com y as to 
enable them to 5 of over 80 = cent a year on the amount 
8 invested their business. In 1907 they made a dividend of 

Excessive charges for collection and delivery varying, on 100-pound 
parcels, from 27 cents to $7.79 for similar services. = 

Unreasonable restrictions of free delivery service. 

Unreasonable regulation as to size of parcels. 

Unreasonable regulation as to packing. 

Delays in delivery. 

Failure to notify shippers of nondelivery. 

Delays in settlements of claims. 
in returns of undelivered 


Dela goods. 
Marking parcels 1 to 5 pounds over actual weight, and compelling 
consignees to pay for the fictitious increase. 
PRIVATE EXPRESS SERVICE. 
The 


express system of discriminating in favor of large towns spune 
small towns, of large dealers against small dealers, and of exorbitant 
taxation of the poen public is clearly set forth by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of The Boise Commercial Club, of 
bag AOADO; v. The Adams Express Company and others, decided June 


2 s 

When either a single company or several companies have through 
routes between any two points, a “ collect” parcel dispatch from one to 
the other of those pone pays but one rate, whether in the course of its 
transit it be handled by one company or by each of the different com- 
panies. When, however, the service between the two points is con- 
ducted by two or more com es and either the point of origin or — 
nation is an exclusive office of but one company, then the “ collect” 
parcel s as many rates as there are lines over which it passes. 

Prepaid ' parcels, however, up to $10 in value pay only the mail rate 
of 1 cent an ounce, no packet less than 15 cents. ormerly confined to 
large manufacturers and large dealers and forbidden to “ transient” 
shippers, the interstate commerce act now opens this ial rate to all. 

ise is an exclusive office of the Pacific Express ompany, but as 
New York City is not favored with its service an 8-pound “ collect” 
pareel from New York to Boise pays $2.20. If, however, a New York 
manufacturer or dealer dispatches the same packet prepaid, his tax 
for the service is but $1.28. If New York and Boise were both served 
by the Pacific Express Company, the common rate between the two 
points would be $1.20. 

The following table well illustrates the present system of express 
rates: Buffalo and Cleveland both miy the service of the Pacific Ex- 
pios Company in common with Boise, Idaho; the other places are not 
so happy. 

Rate to Boise on 8-pound parcels:  - 
From Buffalo, N. Y., 2,437 miles, $1.20. 
From Corfu, N. Y., 2,459 per $2.20. 
From Batavia, N. X., 2,473 es, 


From Clev. Ohio, 2,295 miles, $1.20. 
From Eucl Ohio, 2,306 miles, $2.20. 
From North Eaton, Ohio, 2,274 miles, $2.10. 


paid ” Pe oye parcel to Boise pays $1.28; if the 
. If the parcel be nee to Buffalo 
0 via any of the cu companies between New York and Buffalo, 
and thence by Pacific Express Company to Boise, the charge is 
1.70; if it be shipped locally to other ction points and thence to 
the total charge varies from $1.75 to $2. 
some cases the express cates Lo: pricini the same distance are 
nearly twice as great as in oth and sometimes the rate for a longer 
distance is little more than half t for a shorter distance. 
This is the present condition of things, and yet we haye at hand an 
ress service of our own, covering our whole country and capable of 
fillmitable extension at our will and upon our own terms, 


In this connection please note that on March 9, 1909, the United 
States Postmaster-General, by and with the advice of the President, 
decided upon 11 pounds as the common parcels limit of our foreign 
-post conventions, with a common rate of 12 cents a pound. 
bserve, further, that under these conventions the rates on parcels 
coming to the United States are sometimes much lower than 12 cents 
a pound. Under the rules of the Universal Postal Union each state 
keeps the tage it collects from its citizens. No state may increase 
its rates above those of the Union, but any state may reduce its for- 
rates at its will, and international courtesy e that, what- 
ever its rate of pos , the prepaid parcel of a fore state must be 
delivered free in the te of the addressee. Under this beneficent rule 
New Zealand’s prepaid 2-cent letters have been delivered free in this 
1901, while our administration continues to tax us 5 


on the part of the enlightened states to 
tage, and by forcing the backward 
ower their foreign rates, to thus draw 
the whole world closer and closer together in commercial intercourse. 
Note the rates of the following states with this country; the common 
parcels rate of the United States to other countries is 12 cents a penne: 
Fo service, weight limit 11 pounds. United States do- 


mestic service, weight limit 4 pounds. te, 1 cent per ounce. 
Belgium to United States: 
4 ORE a ff ĩͤ eee $0. 35 
1 1 POSITED ETE 1.10 
United States to Belgium: 
CS TE or Be ̃ TT:: ne LR rr... eee E | 
1 de . ——[—?—᷑— . . 1. 32 
In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 11 pounds..... 12 
In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 11 pounds 1. 70 
Austria to United States: 
MO arcana ing ees . ß ———ů—ů—j—ß5iP— 85 
1 — . aa ae - 86 
United States to Austria: 


1 pak 


In 2 parcels, United States domestic service, 11 pounds 72 
In 3 parcels, United States domestic service, 11 pounds 


The Sixty-first e assembles 2 long pondong gyn 7 
postal measure w s expected to pass must have the support o. 
an irresistible public opinion. pp 

We trust that the following bill introduced in the United States 
House of Representatives June 17, 1909, will command the support at 
once of the public and of Congress: 


A bill to reduce postal rates, to improve the postal service, and to 
increase postal revenues. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the general business of the post-office the 
1-cent-an-ounce rate on eral merchandise—fourth-class mail mat- 
ter—be, and is hereby, uced to the third-class rate, 1 cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 2. That, except within the free rural routes, the rate on local 
letters or sealed parcels, posted for delivery within the free-delivery 
services and at nondelivery post-offices, is hereby determined at 2 cents 
on parcels op to 4 ounces, 1 cent on each additional 2 ounces. 

EC. 3. at all mail matter collected and delivered within the dif- 
ferent rural routes of the United States is hereby determined to be in 
one class, with rates door to door, between the different houses and 
—.— of business and the post-office or post-offices on the routes, as 
‘ollows: On parcels up to one twenty-fourth of a cubic foot, or 1 by 6 
by 12 inches in dimensions and up to 1 
larger parcels up to one-half a cubic foot, or 6 by 12 by 12 inches in 
dimensions and up to 11 pounds in weient, 5 cents; on largor parcels 
up to 1 cubic foot, 6 by 12 by 24 inches in dimensions and up to 25 
pounds in weight, 10 cents. © parcel shall be over 6 feet in length 
and 2 no case shall a carrier be obliged to transport a load of over 500 
pounds. 

Src. 4. That on all unregistered prepaid mail matter without declared 
value an indemnity up to $10 shall be paid by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for such actual as may occur through the fault of 

postal service, and this without extra charge. Certificates of t- 

shall be provided on demand. On registered parcels of declared 
value, and on which fee for registration, insurance, and postage has 


pound in weight, 1 cent; on 


been duly prepaid, the Post-Office Department shall pay the full value 
of any direct loss or damage that may occur through the fault of the 
service. The fees for insurance and shali be as fol- 


istra 

ows: For registration and insurance up to $05, 8 cents; for each ad- 
ditional $50, 2 cents. No claim for compensation will be admitted if 
not presented within one year after the parcel is posted. 

Sec. 5. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That this act shall take effect six months from and after the 
date of ares 

Section 1 of this bill revives the simple merchandise of 1874 with 
a common rate, 1 cent for 2 ounces, on all merchandise. The service 
would certainly pay its way and would prove a great boon to the pubiic, 
a great convenience to the post-office 
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Section 2 proposes a sealed-parcels service in city traffic similar to 
the general sealed-parcels or letter of Great Britain. Its possibili- 


ties as to tal profit are evident m the fact that the old count 

of the mail handled in our city deliveries (given up in 1892) showed the 
common poat per piece to be only 55 of 1 cent; in New York, 2.1 
mills; in Chicago, 1.5 mills; in St. Louis, 1.2 mills. The possible dis- 


patch of a letter, a bill, and a piece of merchandise in the same sealed 
packet would be a great public convenience. 

Section 3 provides for a simple and comprehensive service on the free 
rural routes. In such a service there can be one class of mail 
matter. With its cubic foot bulk limit and 25 pounds weight limit, 
the rural public would be provided with a service of infinite value for 
themselves and quite within the capacity of the present rural ma- 
chinery. The wants of the average rural family would surely require 
the posting to and from the post town and the home of at least 1 cubic 
foot—one 10-cent packet—a week; and even such a scanty use of the 
service, implying only an outgo of about $10 a year per family, would 
increase the postal revenues by over 750,000,099 a year. With an increase 
of the underpaid carriers by $1 a day per carrier, the weekly dispatch 
of a single 10-cent package to and fro in the local traffic of the aver- 
age rural family would still leave a 3 8 1 5 of over $28,000,000 a year 
and would convert the almost $17,000, postal deficit of 1908 a 
surplus of $11,000,000. 

tion 4 provides for a tal necati 22 as long ago as 
1863 by Postmaster-General Montgomery Blair his proposals for the 
improvement of the world's international postal service, and finally 
inaugurated by Congress in 1897 under the influence of the Universal 
Postal Congress of Washington. The Government guaranty of in- 
demnity against loss or dama now covers foreign registered mail 
matter up to $10, but in our domestic service it is confined to 
tered first-class mail matter or sealed parcels with a limit of $25. A 
merchandise post without postal insurance is a farce. 

The insurance of mail matter to its full value is now the common 
custom of civilized nations. The insurance fees of this bill are prac- 
tically those of Great Britain. 

While this conservative measure—retaining the old 4-pound weight 
limit except in the free rural service—will keep the business of the 
post-office quite within the cepaniiy of the present machinery, it will 
place the service on a paying is and will provide for its reasonable 


use. 

It is time, however, that in the city as in the country, the collec- 
tion and delivery of mail matter should be done by the machine rather 
than by the human burden bearer, and with the substitution of the auto 
post 3 for the foot post in our city delivery service we might 
readily have a house to house collection and delivery service in our 
cities as simple, comprehensive, and cheap as that proposed in this 
bill by the free rural service. 

Between the shoe towns of Massachusetts and Boston, boxes of 
shoes up to 50 or 60 pounds are carried from the factory to the dealer 
in Boston, 1 box for 15 cents; 2 boxes, 25 cents; 3 or more boxes, 9 
cents a box, this including a railroad trip of from 10 to 30 miles. 
Trunks of 200 pounds are carried long distances within the city of New 
York by private express for 25 cents. These facts are evidence of what 
the residents of our cities may reasonably expect of their Congressmen 
in the improvement of their local postal service. 

The following comparison shows how far we are behind the other 
leading nations of the earth in the use of the post-office: 


LOCAL DELIVERY SERVICES. 


London had a penny (2 cents) free-delivery post carrying letters 
and parcels to a pound, with ree TR up to $50 in 1690. 
Local free-delivery services of Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States in 1909: 
LETTERS OR SEALED PARCELS. 


Germany, distances up to 46 miles, 8 ounces, 1 cent. 
Switzerland, distances up to 6 miles, 8 ounces, 1 cent; whole coun- 
. 8 ounces, 2 cents. 

8 States, city and rural delivery, 1 ounce, 2 cents; 8 ounces, 
cents. 


UNSEALED PARCELS OF MERCHANDISE. 
Gene aitans to 46 miles : 


Germany : Cents. 
u ones.... T??(„wñ“ 2. 
8 ounces——444 2 4„4„„ ~~~. aa 


Registration fee, 5 cents; insures up to $10. 
Great Britain: 


4 
8 ounces 
Carry insurance $10; registration fee, 4 cents; insures up to $25. 
United States Cents. 
TNO a ̃ ͤ——. —. —. —— 2 
S8 %% ——— — — 2 — 16 


No insurance; registration fee, 8 cents; insures up to $25. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE POST—WEIGHT LIMIT. 


Germany, including Austria, 110 pounds, 
Great Britain, 11 pounds. 
United States, 4 pounds. 


RATE. 


Germany, up to 11 pounds, 12 cents. 
Giest eee 
poun 
2 tt ee K 
< ds. 


States, no insurance, 
tration fee—Germany, 5 cents; carries insurance op to $10; 

Great Britain, 4 cents; carries insurance up to $25; United States, 8 
cents; no insurance. 

Carries insurance—Germany, up to $10; Great Britain, up to $25; 
United States, no insurance. 

Insurance rate—Germany, 11 cents Pa a up to any limit; Great 
Britain, 2 cents per $50 up to $600; United States, no insurance. 

The widest possible extension of the sphere of the post-office, its most 
efficient and economic administration, this is the public need. Nothing 
less than the quick enactment of House bill 10672 will, be believe, 


Ca insurance—Germany, 72 cents per pound; Great Britain, up to 
$10 ; United £ R č 


satisfy the immediate public demand. 


POSTAL INSURANCE. 


When the United States Congress established the postal seryice in 
1792, it necessarily assumed the common carrier's insurance of the safe 
delivery of the sealed parcels (merchandise or written matter) posted 


by_their constituents. 

When the Con: of 1863 extended the service to the transport of 

meral merchandise in unsealed parcels, the insurance of their safe 

elivery followed as a natural sequence, and in 1863 when Postmaster- 

General Montgomery Blair called for a congress of nations to consider 
the improvement of the world's international stal service, he pro- 
posed the insurance of postal parcels up to $10. Yet it was only in 
1897 and under pressure of the universal postal convention at Wash- 
ington, that Congress provided compensation up to $10 for the loss or 
et of the domestic registered sealed parcels, whose safe transport 
the ad undertaken—the present insurance limit is $25 on registered 
sealed parcels—and only when forced by the universal stal conven- 
tion at Rome in 1906 did the Congress of the United States provide 
Ny, genres up to $10 for the loss or damage of the foreign registered 
mail matter whose safe transport they had undertaken. 

The report of the superintendent of foreign mails as to the legisla- 
on of 2 universal postal congress at Rome contains this significant 
statement: 

„Payment of an indemnity of 50 francs ($10) for the loss of a 
5 article of and class is made 3 This action was 
taken notwithstanding the statement of the Unit States Government 
5 department was not prepared to carry the provision into 
effect.’ 

In other words, the United States of America were duly notified that 
if they were to remain in the Universal Postal Union they must obey 
its laws. And the United States Congress bent their heads to the de- 
cree of this world-service government. 

Our Congressmen, however, still refused to. indemnify their constitu- 
ents for the loss or damage of their unsealed postal ery and in 1903 
one of their leaders, the late Hon. Eugene F. Loud, of California, for 
many years chairman of the House Postal Committee, declared himself 
5 ead of abolishing the transport of merchandise by the post-office 
alto er. 

The following paragraph, from the New York Evening Post of April 
8, 1898, indicates the influences that have hitherto determined legisla- 
tion, both as to the merchandise service of the post-office and as to 
postal insurance : 


INSURANCE OF MAIL MATTER. 


“The insurance department of Indiana has been asked by an express 
company to prohibit the insurance of valuables sent by mail. This 
action Ís in line with that which succeeded in this State (New York) 
three months „when Superintendent Payne, at the request of several 
express companies, refused to renew the licenses of these foreign com- 
panies unless they ceased interfering with the express business. The 
position of the superintendent was objected to by the insurance com- 

nies at the time, but without avail, and to save their ¢ther business 
are, of them gave the required stipulation and one withdrew from the 

tate.” y 

But our state governments are no longer mere express corporations. 
An insurance company may venture to insure mail matter to-day with- 
out incurring the loss of its license either in New York or in Indiana, 
and the Insurance Company of North America, of Philadelphia, now 
offers the public a parcels-post insurance licy, which in a measure 
meets the negligence of Congress. Under this policy unregistered par- 
cels of unsealed merchandise are insured, up to $3, for 24 cents; up 
to $15, for 5 cents; up to $30, for 10 cents. 

Registered sealed parcels are insured up to $50 for 5 cents. 

Registered sealed parcels are insured up to $100 for 10 cents. 

The coupon or certificate, duly dated and with the name of the 
sender written across it, is dispatched in the parcel. If a parcel falls 
to be delivered within the usual time, the announcement of the fact 
sent to the insurance a ge A with the number and date of the. can- 
celed certificate, brings the insurance forthwith. While the sic 
coupon of 5 insurance company insures an unregister r- 
cel of unsealed merchandise up to $3, the 5-cent coupon up to $15, 
two 5-cent coupons or 10 cents up to 830, the congressional 8-cent 
postal registration fee guarantees the citizen no indemnity against loss 
or damage whatever. 3 

Congressmen exact from their constituents 16 cents for the postal 
transport of a pound of merchandise, and for its registration 8 cents 
more; the 24 cents provides no indemnity in case of its loss or damage. 
The express charge of 25 cents provides for the same transport service 
and includes insurance up to $50. The express company, of course, gets 
the business. 

. apm policy of the North American Insurance Company 
may bring back to the pest-office some of the business which the ex- 
press companies have taken from it, but the insurance of mail matter is 
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of itself profitable and it is an essential part of the business of the 


post-office. It is the common custom of the progressive nations of the 
world to insure their mail matter. The regular parcely rate of Eng- 
land—6 cents the first pound, 2 cents each additional pound—carries 
insurance up to $10. The English 4-cent registration fee insures up to 

25. Two cents more insures up to $50, and 2 cents on each additional 


the Sixty-first Congress 1 place the United States on a par with 
pror Britain, Germany, and Switzerland as to the insurance of mail 
matter. 


The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDMUND H. HINSHAW, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
pee revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HINSHAYW said: 

Mr. Speaker: The tariff conference report now to be voted 
on by the House is a vast improvement over the Senate bill 
and an improvement over the original House bill. It is, in its 
main features, a revision downward. It should be called the 
Taft bill. The President won a notable triumph in his fight 
against the high protectionists. The fight made by the insur- 
gents in both House and Senate helped to bring about this re- 
sult. To recommit the bill or defeat the conference report 
would, at this stage of the proceedings, be calamitous. Part of 
those, notably General Kerrer, who are against the report are 
so because they think the duties are too low, and they hope to 
get higher rates. Some oppose it because it puts too low a duty 
on iron ore. Others because they think the rates too high on 
cotton goods. This bill reduces below the Dingley rates the 
tariff on nails, lumber, wood pulp, print paper, oil, coal, hides, 
leather, harness, sugar, agricultural implements, boots and 
shoes, varnishes, white lead, iron ore, pig and scrap, all struc- 
tural steels, except the highly manufactured forms, steel rails 
and barbed wire. According to a table submitted by CHAMP 
CrarK, Democratic leader, as a part of his speech, there are re- 
ductions in the conference report from the Dingley rates of at 
least nineteen-twentieths of all the items of the bill. On some 
of these items the reductions are small, on others quite large. 
The expressed fear that the imposition of the maximum tariff 
of 25 per cent ad valorem increase over the rates named in the 
pill will add materially to the tariff rates is not well founded. 
Canada does not impose on pulp wood, wood pulp, or lumber 
any export duty which discriminates against the United States 
in favor of any other nation. Therefore the maximum rate 
could not be imposed. This maximum penalizing rate is just, 
and was imposed principally to prevent France from continuing 
her policy of granting preferential rates on her imports which 
fayored some other nations and discriminated against the 
United States. 

The President is exceedingly anxious that the conference re- 
port be adopted, because he believes it a substantial reduction 
downward and that to defeat it would result in continued tariff 
agitation, derangement of business, and probably the prevention 
of any tariff legislation. Some of the opponents of this bill 
hoped that there would be no bill, as they preferred the Dingley 
rates, It is impossible that all sections of our vast country can 
ever be fully satisfied with a tariff measure. This is as nearly 
a perfect measure as can be devised under present conditions, 

The Republicans of Nebraska last week, in convention assem- 
bled, adopted the following resolution : 


We approve, commend, and unqualifiedly indorse the stand taken by 
President Taft in the matter of tariff revision. We are counting on 
him to see to it that the partys Dadar promise of revision is re- 
deemed by the enactment of a tariff bill acceptable to the people, and 
we would approve the exercise of his veto on any bill that does not con- 
form to his construction of the 1 T which he has said 
means revision downward within the limitations of the protective prin- 
ciple. We look to our Senators and Representatives in Congress to sus- 
tain the President in this position, and we commend them for their 
efforts in support of the party's pledges and the President's policies, 


The corporation tax is a most important feature of this bill. 
It imposes a tax of 1 per cent on net earnings over $5,000. 
Banks are allowed to deduct from their gross earnings all ex- 
penses and all interest paid on deposits. This tax will amount, 
according to yarious estimates, to $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 a 
year. 

The most beneficial feature of this tax, however, is the pub- 
licities of corporate affairs enforced by its levy and colleetion. 
The President believes, and has so expressed himself, that this 
corporation tax will prove to be very popular. Under the rail- 
road-rate bill of 1906, all railroads are compelled to keep a uni- 
form system of books and accounts; and they are accessible at 
all times to government inspection. Already this provision has 
put an end to rebating and other forms of discrimination. The 
rigid enforcement of the corporation tax will likewise bring 
about such publicity in the affairs of all corporations that the 
investing public will have some security against fraud, and will 
not be compelled to accept blindly-any stock or security offered 
with no chance of investigation. 

In connection with this tariff law there has passed both 
Houses of Congress and received the presidential approval the 
proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution. Senator 
Brown, of Nebraska, is its author, and if three-fourths of the 
States through their legislatures indorse it the Constitution 
will be so amended that a tax can be laid upon the incomes of 
the inhabitants of the various States without reference to popu- 
lation, and in this way wealth will bear its proper proportion 
of taxation. I believe the tendency of legislation is to collect 
less from customs duties and more from internal revenue, 
income, and inheritance taxes. 

There can be small question that the settlement of the tariff 
question will be of vast benefit to American industry. Many of 
these schedules must be readjusted in the future, but a fair 
trial should be given to this measure and an opportunity for it 
to show its defects and its benefits. It is entirely probable that 
prices of all commodities will advance. The enormous demand 
for foodstuffs, the reopening mills, the relighted furnaces, the 
increasing orders for steel rails, freight cars, and structural 
steel, all testify to the vivifying touch of American enterprise 
and the abounding industrial activity of our Nation, which wil) 
not be hindered nor delayed. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. A. R. FOENSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference 4 pp on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
poe revenue, eq duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. Speaker: The Republican party promised a revision of 
the existing tariff law. This promise was written into its plat- 
form and became and is the law of the Republican party and 
binding upon every member thereof. The revision must be in 
accordance with that platform. That platform was the con- 
sensus of opinion of all of the many delegates assembled in the 
Republican convention at Chicago. It can not be changed or 
altered by adding thereto or taking therefrom, nor in any wise 
modified at this time, and we must stand honestly upon it and 
strictly perform the terms of that platform. 

In reference to a revision of the Dingley tariff, the platform is: 

The Republican party declares unequivocally for a revision of the 
tariff by a special session of the Congress immediately following the 
inauguration of the next President * * * 

In all tariff legislation the true principle of protection is best main- 
tained by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween cost of production at home and abroad, together with a reason- 
able profit to erican industries. 

This same instrument sets out our great resources, as well as 
the necessity for the development and converting of the same to 
the use of man, in these words: 

In the great necessities of civilization, such as coal, the motive power 
of all activity; iron, the chief basis of all industry; cotton, the stable 
foundation o bries; wheat, corn, and all the agricultural prod- 
ucts that feed mankind, American supremacy is undisputed. And yet 
her great national wealth has been scarcely touched. Ye have a vast 
domain of 3,000,000 square miles literally bursting with latent treasure 
still waiting the magic of capital and industry to be conyerted to the 
practical uses of mankind; a country rich in soil and climate, embar- 
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rassed in its riches and treasures and all the products of the field. the 


forest, and the factory. With gratitude to God's bounty, with pride in 
the splendid productiveness of the past, and with confidence in the 
plenty and prosperity of the future, the Republi party for 
the principle that in the development and enjoyment of wealth so great 
and blessings so benign there shall be equal opportunity to all. 

That there might be no mistake about it whatsoever, and leay- 
ing no room for doubt or misconstruction of it, this platform 
recites in effect that it adopts the record of the Republican party 
upon the tariff question in these words: 

m of principl „ reaffirm: our ad- 
herence ie ‘every. Republican I doctrine pr yh ed — the birt % —— 

rty, wi r e co u, n 
TCC z 

And so forth. 

Therefore the promises the Republican party made were: 

First. A revision of the tariff by a special session of Congress. 
There was no promise in this platform of any upward or down- 
ward revision; it was to be a just, honest, and righteous one; 
it was to be a revision in accordance with the Republican ideas 
and in accordance with the history of the Republican party. 
What sort of-a revision to be carried out was not left in doubt. 

The cardinal idea and the words used, as well as the thought 
in the minds of all members of that great convention, was to 
fix a standard by which the tariff should be revised; and the 
standard or measure, if you please, of that revision was the 
placing of such duties upon similar goods brought into this 
country to those manufactured, created, or brought into ex- 
istence in this country as would equal the difference between 
the cost of production here and the cost of production abroad, 
together with a reasonable profit to the producer of the same 
here in the United States. 

Second. Retaining or establishing a sufficient protective 
tariff to cause the development of our undeveloped resources, 
as well as bringing into practical use the hidden treasures and 
resources of our land. 

Third. By adhering to the policies of the party heretofore 
and the principle of a protective tariff. ~ 

The foregoing is the rule or law of the Republican party that 
we must live up to, and that is to guide us in measuring this 
conference report. This platform represents the promises we 
made to the people; the ideas therein embraced correspond with 
the idea and wish of the voter who supported the Republican 
party. There was not a vote cast for the present President that 
was not upon the basis of the promises made in the Republican 
platform. 

It seems to me that there has been an unholy alliance of a 
great many of the newspapers and magazines of our country, 
all of free-trade tendency, to create the impression that the Re- 
publican party stood for a downward revision of the tariff, irre- 
spective as to whether or not it complied with the cardinal idea 
by which such revision was to be measured. Almost all sorts of 
publications have been resorted to to distort the Republican 
platform and to try to make the public believe that the Re- 
publican party has strayed away from the great central idea— 
one of protection—that has made it great, and that has so uni- 
yersally benefited all mankind. 

There has been no appeal from the laborers of this country 
for a reduction of the tariff, and if it had been in the interest 
of the laboring man to reduce the tariff, you would have heard 
from them; there was no promise made by the Republican party 
that it would collect less duties off of foreign goods shipped 
herein, but the entire unit of measurement was the idea of un- 
equal cost abroad and cost at home, by reason of the price of 
labor to bring the article into existence. 

The Republican party never did stand for any other than an 
ample and sufficient protective tariff, and if evidence was needed 
on this point to clearly show that the voters at the last election 
so understood it, we need only to read the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party covering this same subject-matter. Then look at 
the result of the election. 

The Democratic platform recited: 
= — favor immediate revision of the tariff by reduction of import 

uties. 

There can be no mistake about the above language. It was 
put square up to Mr. Voter to vote for a revision, but that the 
revision should be absolutely in accordance with the protective 
idea and policy long established by the Republican party; or 
adopt the idea of the Democratic party of cutting off the tariff 
duties and reducing it downward, and the lessening of import 
duties. 

This was heralded from every stump by every Populist, Social- 
ist, and Democrat in the last campaign. This combination stood 
for reduction of the tariff duties, without any regard or measure 
as to how they should be reduced. Therefore, the measure put 
into the Republican platform is the guiding star to, and should 


promises of the 


be ever kept in mind by, this Congress in making the revision, 
and the Republican party must measure up to this duty fully 
and completely in every respect if it sincerely and honestly 
meets the promises put forward in its platform. 

The President has been almost universally misquoted, and 
there has been purposely circulated all over this country, in 
the free trade as well as the Democratic press, a misrepresenta- 
tion as to what President Taft stood for. This platform was 
the law unto the President, the same as any other member of 
his party. 

In construing this portion of the platform prior to the election, 
President Taft made the following utterances: 

At Milwaukee on September 24, 1908: 

Mr. ot de says that there has been no indication that the revision 
may not upward rather than downward. In answer, I can say that 
the per is pledged to a genuine revision, and as the temporary head 
of t party, and President of the United States, if it be successful 
in November, I expect to use all the influence that I have by calling 
immediately a special session and, by recommendation to Congress, to 
secure a Re and honest revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the principle of protection laid down in the platform, based upon the 
examination of appropriate evidence and impartial as between the 
consumer and the manufacturer. * * * 

The rank and file of the Republican party are in favor of this 
revision, but insist that it shall be in accordance with the time-proven 
pay of the party of protection. Under these circumstances there can 

no doubt that the representatives elected by the party will come to 

imbued with the necessity for honorably and strictly carrying 
out the or ier faith of the party to make a new tariff on the prin- 
ciple stated. It is my judgment, as it is that of many Republicans, that 
there are many es of the tariff in which the rates are ve, 
are a few in which the rates are not sufficient to fill the 
measure of conservative protection. It is my judgment that a revision 
of the tariff in accordance with the pledge of the Republican platform 
will be on the whole a substantial revision downward, though there 
robably will be a few exceptions in this regard. As the temporary 
eader of the party, I do not hesitate to say with all the emphasis of 
which I am capable, that if the party is given the mandate of power in 
November, it will perform its promises in good faith.“ 

At Des Moines, on September 25, 1908: 

It is my gr rage that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the blican party will be, on the whole, a substantial 
revision downward, though there probably will be a few exceptions in 
this regard. 

At Fort Dodge, Kans, October 3, 1908: 


The normal operation of protection is to lower the cost of producing 
and so to reduce prices to the public. As a consequence, after ten 
years’ operation a cular schedule, it ought to result that the 
cost of production in this country is made less, and therefore that the 
difference between the cost of production in this country and abroad is 
and therefore that the duty ought to be ced 

I I expect I shall 


At Cincinnati, September 22, 1908: 

If I am elected President, I promise the Nation that I will use every 
fiber of my 8 carry out honestly and decently the tariff-revision 
epublican platform. + 

And since the election: 

On July 16, 1909, the President, in speaking to a delegation 
that was strenuously objecting to some items in the Payne bill, 
repeated the platform of the Republican party on this subject, 
and said that he understood that this would mean a downward 
revision in many instances, though in other instances it would 
mean an increase, and that he had reached this construction of 
the platform on what he understood to be the principles of pro- 
tection and its justification; and that such duties should be 
levied as would equal the difference between the cost of the pro- 
duction abroad and the cost of production in this country, in- 
eluding a fair profit to the manufacturer, and so forth; and that 
where articles could be produced as cheaply in this country as 
abroad, then the tariff should be done away with altogether, or 
placed at a minimum. In other words, the President in his 
utterances to the public has not taken away, nor sought to take 
away, nor to qualify in any wise, the principles upon which the 
Republican party won his election and its victory. 

And the question now is, Whether or not the present confer- 
ence report comes fully up to the promise made by the Repub- 
lican party in its platform adopted at Chicago in June, 1908. 

There haye been many reductions and in a few instances of 
increase, as shown in this conference report. The Payne bill 
as it came from the House was not in accordance with this plat- 
form; it contained free coal, which is not and never was, a 
Republican idea ; it contained free iron ore, which is antagonistic 
to every word in the Republican platform; it contained a reduc- 
tion of duty on scrap iron from $4 per ton to 50 cents per ton, 
which is, in fact, placing a duty on pig iron at a rate of 50 cents 
per ton, for pig iron can be used for no one thing that scrap iron 
can not be used for the same thing, and this was not in accord- 
ance with the platform. 

And the prosperity of this country to come, and the people, 
irrespective of party, are greatly indebted to the safe and sane 
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action of the United States Senate for making this bill what it 
is. They had a higher regard for the promises of the Repub- 
lican party than some of the leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had. There was no way to get at the sentiment of 
the House on these and other specific items. He fell back upon 
the time-ridden custom, so old that it had hair on it, of both 
parties in the passage of tariff bills or revenue measures, that 
it had never allowed the amendment of such bills by the House. 
It was a question of taking it all as it stood or none of it. The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee would not permit 
this. They were not permitted to be voted upon separately; 
you had to take the whole bill as it came to you, irrespective of 
some portions of it being diseased; but the Republicans that are 
Republicans acted upon it, thinking and knowing that the Sen- 
ate would, as they did, correct the House bill. 

The truth of it is that the protection in this conference bill 
is the result of the labor and persistent work accomplished by 
the Senate Committee on Finance, for they provided for rational 
protective rates upon the finished products into which the great- 
est amount of labor entered. 

The idea of the Senate, which goes all the way through this 
bill as well as through the conference report, is: 

First, to enlarge the free list where no duties are longer neces- 
sary. $ 
Second, place the duty on what are classed as necessaries ” at 
the lowest possible rate. 

Third, increase duties upon luxuries, including intoxicating 
liquors, and so forth, to make them produce the most revenue 
possible, so that the revenue legitimately levied would not be a 
hardship upon the real consumer or producing element of this 
country, but would at the same time be ample to pay the legiti- 
mate expenses of operating our Government. 

Fourth, by giving careful and full consideration to the amount 
of labor which is necessary to produce a particular thing and 
laying a duty thereon correspondingly high, making the Senate 
bill as adopted in this conference report peculiarly a bill for the 
protection of the laborers in the United States. 

DUTIES REDUCED. 


This conference report clearly and explicitly reduces the du- 
ties. For instance, on Schedule A, chemicals, oils, and paints, 
there was imported in the year 1907, $41,329,675.85, which pro- 
duced a revenue of $11,124,088.61. Of the amount thus imported, 
$4,265,902.25 is classed as luxuries and is dutiable at 45.84 per 
cent. The remaining of the imports are classed as necessaries 
and are dutiable at the average rate of 26.01 per cent. The 
entire consumption of this class of goods for the year 1907, upon 
which the duties have been decreased by the present conference 
bill, is $433,099,834; and the entire value of the articles con- 
sumed in 1907, upon which duties have been increased, was only 
$11,105,820, and the increase is entirely upon matters that are 
luxuries and are not ordinarily and commonly used. 

Taking the entire consumption of the same for the year 1907, 
the duties have been decreased upon $128,358,344, and only in- 
creased upon $9,858,938, and the increase is solely and only upon 
a certain kind and class of plate glass. All of the common, 
every day articles stand a decrease. 

Upon Schedule C—metals, and manufactures of—the entire 
consumption for the year 1907, the revenue was decreased upon 
$1,221,956,620 and only increased upon $11,432,255. And this 
increase is solely and only upon certain watch movements that 
are manufactured abroad. This duty has been increased suffi- 
cient, it is thought, to warrant and justify, as well as induce, 
our watch manufacturers to make similar watch movements in 
this country. 

The only other increase that could possibly affect us under 
this Schedule C is upon structural iron and steel when assem- 
bled, but so long as not assembled there is no increase in duty. 

Scheduel D—wood, and manufactures of—the entire consump- 
tion in 1907, the duties are decreased upon $566,870,950 and 
increased upon $31,280,372. 

Schedule E—sugar, molasses, etc.—rate was reduced from 
1.95 cents per pound to 1.9 cents per pound. 

Upon Schedule G—agricultural products—the entire consump- 
tion in the year 1907 in the United States, the duties reduced 
upon $483,430,637 and only increased upon articles consumed in 
that year in the amount of $4,380,048, and the increase relates 
to what is classed as luxuries. 

DUTIES INCREASED. 


Now, this conference report does increase duties and proyides 
an additional revenue, and it is entirely right in so doing. 

Take Section 8, on “ Spirits, wines, and other beverages.” In 
each and every instance the duty has been increased, and prop- 
erly so. Taking the imports for the year 1907 as a basis, we 
find that from that item alone the reyenues haye been increased 
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to the sum of $4,257,774.38. That is, if the imports in any year 
are the same as they were in the year 1907, they would bring 
this much additional reyenue. 

Then turn to Schedule L, on silks, and you will find that the 
revenue has been increased upon $106,742,646, based on the con- 
sumption of such goods in the year 1907, and only decreased 
upon one item, “jacquard figured silk goods,” which amounted 
to the item of $7,947,868. 

Also turn to Schedule F, on tobacco, and the estimated in- 
crease of revenue there is $9,338,9S8.06. So that the prime in- 
crease covers intoxicating liquors, silks, and tobacco. 

Each and every increase of duty is thoroughly justified upon 
the ground that it is a luxury, or upon the ground of objection 
to the admission of intoxicating liquors into this country, or 
that the particular item needed a higher rate of duty in order 
to enable the manufacture of it in the United States and to 
keep the wages of our labor at its present standard. And each 
and every comparison put forth by the members of the opposite 
party, as well as some of the Socialist and Populistie Members 
on this side of the House, takes into consideration the heavy 
increases on these items to make the average, and does not 
consider in any sense or take into consideration the additional 
free items that this bill puts upon the free list. 

Now I want to say something about what has been so erro- 
neously termed in this House, as well as in the other branch, as 
“raw materials,” claiming that such materials should come into 
this country free of duty. 

RAW MATERIAL, 
Century Dictionary defines raw material as follows: 


Unmanufactured material—material for fabrication, etc. Thus, wool 
is raw material for yarn, yarn for cloth. Iron ore, raw material for pig 
iron, and pig iron for cast fron. 


Another definition is: 

Existing in the state of natural growth or formation, ete. 

Another is: 

A substance In the natural or unwrought state, not yet subject to 
any process, etc. 

Applying these definitions as to what raw material is, as well 
as taking a common-sense view of it, I claim that there is no 
such thing as raw material after there has been bestowed upon 
it the time, labor, and attention of the American workman. 

Now, from the moment the laborer has changed Nature's pro- 
duction from the condition in which Nature left it, or after the 
use of American-made machinery, controlled by the American 
laborer, has converted it into a merchantable article, then it be- 
comes a finished product of the laborer, ready to be used in or 
to become an integral part of something, or as a help to bring 
something else into a merchantable form. 


TRON ORE, 


It was claimed by some that iron ore was a raw material. 
Iron ore always has been an important industry to the United 
States. It is taken from the natural deposit by labor of the 
hand, and by operation of American-made machinery, controlled 
by American labor, or by either or both, and the moment that 
it is taken from the mine it is recognized and known in the 
business world over as a completed, merchantable article. 

Everything that the laborer has to do to produce it has been 
done. It has been taken and placed at the disposal of pur- 
chasers by laborers; it is the completed article of the laborer. 
It is one of the great growing industries of the United States. 
It has been dutiable since the formation of our Government. 
There never was a revenue law passed by any party that did 
not place a duty upon iron ore. 


There was an import duty placed of 5 per cent in 1789; in 1790, 5 
per cent; in 1792, 73 per cent; in 1794 to 1797, 10 pe cent; in 1797 
to 1800, 12) per cent; in 1804, 15 per cent; in 1806 to 1812, 15 per 
cent; in 1812, 30 per cent; in 1813, 15 per cent; in 1816, 30 per cent; 
in 1816, reduced to 15 per cent; in 1824, 123 per cent; in 1832, 15 per 
cent; in 1833, 15 per cent; in 1841, 20 per cent; in 1842, 20 per cent; 
in 1846, 20 per cent; m 1857, 15 per cent; in 1861, 20 per cent; in 
1862, 20 per cent; in 1874 to 1883, 20 per cent; in 1883, 75 cents per 
ton; in 1890, 75 cents per ton; in 1894, 40 cents per ton; in 1897, 40 
cents per ton; the Payne House bill, free of duty; Senate bill, 25 cents 
per ton; conference report, 15 cents per ton, 


In 1907 the United States produced nearly 52,000,000 tons of 
iron ore; at the same time the approximate amount mined in 
countries other than the United States aggregated about 86,- 
000,000 tons. The output of iron ore in the United States has 
steadily increased, and yet at the same time we have at all 
times imported iron ore. The duty heretofore being 40 cents 
per ton, has not only been quite a source of revenue to us, but 
a sufficient amount to equal the difference between mining the 
same abroad and at home. We derived in revenue in the year 
1907, $204,450. Then the rate of protection was 16.85 per 
cent; now the rate of protection is only 6.32 per cent, as the 
duty is 15 cents per ton, and this does not apply to Cuba. The 
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supply of our iron ore is almost unlimited. Recent statistics 
show that there is ample iron ore in sight, or known to exist at 
this time, to supply our furnaces for more than six thousand 
‘years. It has not only been a source of revenue, but the mining 
thereof in the United States gave employment in the year 1902 
to 38,851 men ; and these men were paid wages to the amount of 
$21,531,792; and all the iron industries dependent upon and 
using iron ore and its product in the year 1905 employed 645,554 
men, and they were paid wages to the amount of $371,295,803. 

So that the iron-ore industries and the industries dependent 
thereon form one of the great industries of the United States, 
not only in the amount of capital involved, but for the amount 
of wages paid out and the number of men given lucrative em- 
ployment therein. 

Our chief competitor is Cuba. Recent developments in Cuba 
have made them a most dangerous competitor in the production 
of iron ore. It is to be remembered that Cuba has a less rate 
of duty than any other foreign nation. Other nations would 
have to pay 15 cents per ton in shipping ore into this country, 
while Cuba is only chargeable with 12 cents per ton. It is given 
in the statistics that Cuba’s supply of ore is almost unlimited, 
and its shipment into the United States has been steadily in- 
creasing. In the year 1889 there was only shipped from Cuba 
into the United States 243,255 tons. It increased every year 
thereafter save one, and within the nine years, 1907, it amounts 
to 657,133 tons. This at the rate of 40 cents per ton. So that 
within nine years the shipments of ore from Cuba to the United 
States have increased almost 300 per cent, and every ton of 
which has taken the place of a ton of ore that ought to have 
been mined in the United States. 

More than one large corporation, as well as moneyed men, of 
the United States have purchased large ore lands in Cuba, 
among them the Pennsylvania Steel Company. In its report to 
its stockholders in the year 1908 it issued a circular setting out 
that the Spanish-American Iron Company was a subsidiary 
company of and owned by the Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
setting out its large holdings of iron-ore property there in Cuba, 
and saying that the development was going on rapidly and that 
they would commence to ship ore during the year 1909. In this 
pamphlet is set out that the— 

Deposits themselves are unique in many respects; are enor- 
mous in extent; they can be mined at a cost which can only. ma dupli- 
caen elsewhere under exceptional circumstances for com; very 

imited areas. Suffice it to state that it is a C os o: ple m by 


pros shovel of tens of thousands of acres of a deposit of ore, aver- 
aging a thickness of 15 feet at least, without any — whatsoever, 


And so forth. 

Cuba has cheaper Ader than the United States. It is a seri- 
ous question in my mind whether or not the tariff on this ore 
is sufficient to sustain and keep the mines going at the same 
price per labor as we now have. We are not particularly con- 
‘cerned about employment of labor in Cuba, but we are con- 
cerned to see that every man gets labor in the United States at 
a reasonable price for that labor, and we are concerned to know 
that every industry, large or small, employs its full quota of men 
at regular wages. The ore from Cuba can be conveyed to the 
Atlantic seaboard cheaper than any ore in the United States 
can be transported there. This country is in no condition to 
have the iron industries of the Middle and Western States trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic seaboard; to have our ore mines closed 
and Cuba’s opened. Even if Cuba paid the same rate of wages, 
which it does not, as are paid in the United States, at the pres- 
ent rate of tariff, taking 2 tons of ore to make 1 ton of iron, we 
would only have the advantage of 24 cents per ton of iron, and 
this is more than equaled by the cost of transportation from 
the Middle States to the Atlantic seaboard, and the less cost 
from Cuba to points in the United States on the Atlantic Ocean. 

So that the conference report, if anything, places duty at too 
low a rate upon iron ore, and, in any event, the duties thereon 
are not too high and do not more than equal the difference in 
the cost abroad and the cost at home. 

PIG IRON. 


Pig iron, manufactured by the smelting of iron ore, limestone, 
by the use of coke and coal, each being necessary and integral 
parts in the production of iron, and these ingredients being 
brought from the natural condition by the use ef labor and ma- 
chinery assembled by the means provided by transportation 
companies and the labor incident thereto, placed in the furnace 
and there smelted into a substance that comes out into an article 
that is commercially known everywhere as “ pig iron.” In this 
crude form it is of no practical use, but must be further prop- 
erly treated by labor in other sorts of manufacturing plants, 
and after so manufactured it goes into all articles that are 
manufactured out of iron or steel. It is a finished product the 
moment it leaves the furnace. It is the hardest of labor to 


mine all these ingredients, and this labor practically embraces 
the entire cost of each of the ingredients, the only other element 
entering therein being for the royalty upon the material so 
mined. 

Therefore SO per cent of the cost of pig. iron is labor. Why 
then is it not the finished product of labor? It is labor in the 
mine for ore, it is labor in the mine for limestone, it is labor in 
the mine for coal, it is labor that transports the coal to the cok- 
ing ovens, it is labor that handles the coal for conversion into 
coke and thereafter handles the coke that plays its part in con- 
verting the iron ore into iron; it is labor in assembling all these 
different materials to be used in the production of iron, as well 
as labor in loading and unloading of such materials; it is labor 
in depositing same in furnaces; it is labor in breaking up the 
red-hot iron, handling it, and getting it ready for shipment to be 
converted into something else. 

Not only from the labor standpoint, but there is an immense 
amount of capital invested and great and expensive blast fur- 
naces built for the single object of manufacturing this finished 
product—pig iron. The manufacturers of pig iron or the blast- 
furnace industries of the United States have been one of the 
most important of all industries we have. Its productions go 
into so many different forms and it is so universally used that it 
is one of the essentials for the existence of our Nation. The 
capital invested therein is large; industries dependent upon the 
blast furnaces are many; there were employed as laborers in the 
year 1905, in the blast-furnace business, 35,078 men; there was 
paid to these men as wages, $18,934,513 ; and dependent upon the 
blast furnaces there were steel works and rolling mills which 
employed 207,562 men, and these men drew $122,491,993 as 
wages. And then there were innumerable foundry and machine 
shops using this material that employed 402,914 men, who were 
paid wages to the amount of $229,869,297. 

So that the iron industries of this country are worthy of con- 
sideration from any point of view, and the tariff should be 
amply high that no reduction of wages should be necessary to 
earry on our business, and should be amply high to encourage the 
business to such an extent that every idle furnace and that every 
closed iron manufacturing industry and every foundry and 
machine shop should be opened and running to its full capacity. 

Heretofore the duty on pig iron was $4 per ton, and at this 
rate of duty in 1907 we imported 543,672 tons, which produced 
a revenue to the Government of $2,174,688.46. Under the Ding- 
ley law scrap iron was dutiable the same as pig iron, to wit, 
$4 per ton. The House bill put scrap iron on at 50 cents per 
ton, and by the Senate amendment scrap iron was placed at 
$2.50 per ton, the same as pig iron. 

The conference report intends to place all pig iron and east 
scrap iron at $2.50 per ton, and wrought or steel scrap at $1 
per ton. Whether or not it does this may be a question, The 
clause reads as follows: 


Src. 118. Iron in pigs, iron ken tedna & 1 and ferroman- 
ganese, $2.50 per ton; wrought and scrap iron and scrap steel, $1 
per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap or scrap steel except 
waste or refuse iron or steel, fit only to be remanufactured by melting, 
and escluding pig iron in ali forms. 


It places all cast scrap at the same rate of duty as pig iron. 
This section of the bill, taken in connection with section 481, 
reads as follows: 


Bach and 5 imported article not enumerated in this section which 
is 8 either jn material, quality, texture, or the use to which it 
cle enumerated in this section, as chargeable 


be a pplied, to any 
with date: shall pay the same rate of os which is levied on the enu- 
merated article which it most resembles in any of the particulars before 
mentioned. 
And again— 


If two or more rates of ia, 5 shall be 5 to any imported 
article, it shall pay duty at the Jughest rate of such rates. 

Cast iron of all kinds and descriptions is similar in material 
and in quality and in texture, and can be used for no other pur- 
pose than as pig iron could be used, Therefore it clearly comes 
within the $2.50 rate. 

The fact of it is that pig iron and cast scrap iron are similar 
in all respects and either can take the place of the other in any 
manufacturing plant, so that every ton of cast scrap iron that 
is brought into this country takes the place of a ton of pig fron. 

There was shipped into this country in the year 1907, 14,568 
tons of scrap iron, which, at $4 per ton duty, produced as rev- 
enue $58,274. If we are to receive the same revenue from east 
scrap iron that we received in the year 1907, we would have to 
import a great many more tons, and every ton we import takes 
the place of an American ton of iron, where the labor for the 
iron ore and the limestone and the coke and coal and the trans- 
portation of the same and making iron will be done in a foreign 
clime, when it ought to be done here in the United States. Tron 
can be manufactured in the United States as cheaply as any- 
where, provided the labor is as cheap here as elsewhere. In 
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all iron industries the question of cost is this: How much is 
labor going to cost? And if labor is performed here at the 
same price as abroad, we can manufacture it here at the same 
price. But nobody wants cheap labor, and EATS ought to 
wish for the highest priced labor. 

I have before me a concrete example of the manufacture of 


iron by two blast furnaces. It covers ten consecutive years, 
including the year 1898 and the year 1907. It gives the entire 
number of tons made each year, the cost per ton each year, 
the selling price for each ton each year, the gain per ton or the 
loss per ton for each year; it gives the price of labor paid for 
each year, and in these ten years the average profit, not includ- 
ing the wear and tear of the furnace plant, is practically 50 
cents per ton. 

Now, if the reduction of the tariff from $4 per ton to $2.50 
per ton means that the selling price of iron must be reduced 
$1.50 per ton in order to meet foreign competition in our land, 
then it means that the laborer’s wages in the production of this 
iron must be proportionately reduced. But if, by reason of our 
modern equipped furnaces, and by reason of our laborers per- 
forming better, more intelligent, effective, and producing serv- 
ices, we can yet retain the same wages that we have been pay- 
ing and the manufacturing plants have any margin for profit, 
and at the same time have a demand for iron that will open 
‘up the closed furnaces and put all persons to work full time, 
then this conference bill, so far as it relates to iron, is like unto 
the Dingley law—a blessing to all mankind, a burden to none. 

COAL. 

Nature placed coal beneath our yalleys, as well as our hills 
and mountains, and it can only be reached by shaft or drift. It 
is labor that drives the drift or cuts down the shaft; it is the 
hardest sort of labor, whether mined by pick or machinery. The 
pick, propelled by the muscles of the honest laborer, directed 
and placed by the skilled eye of the American miner, or mined 
by American-made machinery, and operated by the American 
freeman, such only as the United States produces, brings from 
the earth the coal in condition ready to be loaded into smaller 
cars, then hauled or dumped into railroad cars or barges as 
means of transportation; and it is used in this condition and 
form as labor has produced and brought it forth. It is then 
the finished product not only of the miner, but the producer; 
not only because of the labor that is bestowed upon it in the 
process of mining and placing it upon the market, but also by 
reason of the large expense of the operator in procuring and 
placing the machinery, equipment of the plant, all of which, in 
connection with labor, turns out an article to be used only in 
that form. It is in the grate; it is in the furnace; it is under 
the boiler; it is everywhere the same as it came from the mine. 

Coal has always been dutiable since the birth of our Govern- 
ment. It has borne its share of expense (if it is a tax) to the 
Government and it has always had the protection to American 
labor in larger or lesser amounts. 

Coal. 


‘ > Duty per (Duty per 
bushel. ton. 
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a Per cent ad valorem. 


Not only great capital is inyested in coal mines and coal 
lands in the United States, but a great number of employees 
depend upon them not only for a livelihood for themselves, but 
for the support, maintenance, and education of their families. 
The average number of men employed in this industry in 1902 
(being the last data from the Census Bureau) was 350,329. 
They drew as wages $220,198,401, and they produced a product 
that was valued at $367,032,069. 

These figures will bear a little closer inspection. It is notice- 
able, first, that of the entire value of the coal produced, 60 per 


‘our Western States. 
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cent of it was paid in labor; 40 per cent of the value represented 
the office expenses, selling expenses, the royalties paid, and the 
profits to the producer. It is given as an estimate that in the 
year 1907 there were employed over 400,000 men, with an esti- 
mated wage of $300,000,000, and with a yalue of the production 
of a little less than $400,000,000. 

Independent industries connected up with coal, such as coke, 
in the year 1905, employed practically 20,000 men, and they 
drew a little over $20,000,000 in wages, and they produced ma- 
terial a little more than the value of $52,000,000. Of course the 
minimizing of the production of coal necessarily would reduce 
the production of the coke. 

Now, in 1907 we imported 1,792,561 tons of coal, which paid 
a duty of $901,934.78. The per cent of protection given under 
the Dingley law was 21.29 per cent, the duty then being 67 cents 
per ton. Now the duty is 45 cents per ton, or 14.3 per cent 
duty. The 45 cents per ton, I think, will equal the difference in 
cost of the mining of coal in the eastern part of our country, 
compared with the mining of coal by our competitor in the 
Canadian border, Newfoundland, and so forth. But it will 
scarcely equal the difference in cost of producing the coal in 
The difference in labor alone in the pro- 
ducing of coal in the western part of the United States and 
British Columbia, and so forth, is 40 per cent higher than the 
United States. For a short time in 1903, after the memorable 
coal strike, coal was admitted free, and the shipments at once 
increased from 1,941,122 tons to 3,610,225 tons, nine-tenths of 
such increase coming from Canada. And, of course, in this, like 
other material that was produced by labor, if there is to be a 
reduction in cost in selling price, labor must stand its share, 
and 60 per cent of the value of coal being labor, the greatest 
reduction must be made off of labor. s 

The duty in this conference report must not only be adequate 
to maintain our present coal mines and the active operation of 
the same, but it must give opportunity as well as an inducement 
for the further opening up of our coal territory, and then only 
can it be said that it measures up to the requirements of the 
Republican platform, 

LUMBER. 


Another of the materials referred to as “raw material” is 
lumber, and we must measure it like other manufactured prod- 
ucts—find out how it is produced, the cost of production, and the 
form it is left in, to ascertain whether or not it is raw material. 

It is labor that cuts down the tree, that propels the crosscut 
saw which produces the log at the length desired; it is labor 
that handles these logs, whether it be by teams, tramroads, or 
machinery, and that hauls the same to the place to be cut into 
such dimensions, thicknesses, and lengths as desired or ordered; 
it is labor that directs the saw through the timber; it is labor 
that offbears and piles the lumber, and in this condition the 
lumber is a commercial product and known as a “ merchantable 
article“ the world over. 

It is true it can be converted into many forms thereafter; the 
inch beard of the cherry tree, containing a few feet, may be 
veneered over more than 100 feet, polished and finished into the 
finest of furniture, yet it is no nearer a finished product to the 
commercial world at the time the furniture man completes that 
particular piece of furniture than it was when the inch board 
left the original saw. 

Lumber has been, and is, one of our great manufacturing 
industries. In 1905 the average number of men employed in the 
lumber business was 502,300; the wages paid these employees 
amounted to $233,735,126; and they produced a product of the 
yalue of $1,132,305,992. Heretofore there has been a duty fixed 
upon inch lumber of $2 per thousand feet, and if it is manufac- 
tured into a higher state by dressing, and so forth, a higher rate. 

Under section 197 of this tariff law, in the year 1907 there 
was a duty paid of $1,794,325.13, and the per cent of duty ranged 
from a small per cent up to a fraction of 21 per cent. 

The House bill reduced the duty on lumber to $1 per thousand: 
the Senate bill placed a higher duty than the House on all 
articles save one class, which it let in free, and which duty 
ranges from 8 per cent up to a fraction of 15 per cent; and the 
conference committee report, which is now to be acted upon, 
would admit one item free, the same as the Senate bill did, and 
the duty ranges from 7.35 per cent up to 14.52 per cent. So 
there is quite a reduction as to the measure of protection, as 
well as upon the revenues to be derived from lumber. 

The claim for free lumber was that we are devouring our 
forests so rapidly that we would soon be practically without 
lumber, but statistics show differently. There is an immense lot 
of timber land in this country, ample for all necessary purposes 
for many years on top of years to come, and as other materials 
are taking the place of lumber, the consumption thereof has 
reached the highest figure. 
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Will the reducing of the tariff lower the price of lumber? 
Not in the least. Even if you should admit lumber free from 
Canada, it would simply increase the price of stumpage in 
Canada, and not lower the price of any lumber in the United 
States unless it be that lower grade of lumber which the Cana- 
dians have not been shipping into our country by reason of the 
tariff of $2 per thousand. They can ship in the higher grades of 
lumber, and by reason of their price of labor, and so forth, afford 
to pay the duty, but they can not afford to do the same upon the 
lower grades of lumber. I do not think it would conserve our 
forests and lengthen out our timber supply to put lumber free; 
it would do away with our revenues, and in neither event would 
it affect what is known as the “lumber trust“ of this country. 

What I have said has been upon articles as some term “raw 
material,” and what I am urging and trying to get at is this: 

That there is no such thing as raw material after the labor 
and skill of man has been applied, or caused to be applied, 
thereto, or the muscles of labor exerted, which has brought the 
production of nature into a condition where it is a merchantable 
article. It is then the finished product the world over. 


COTTON. 


The Democrats have commented upon the duties on cotton. 
They have argued as though cotton was the whole of our life; 
that it was the expensive thing of maintaining the family; that 
the duties are so high and the articles brought in here at a cost 
upon the cotton goods that the people are mercilessly robbed. 

It is well to consider some figures upon this. From the census 
figures of 1905 as to cotton manufactories we find the total 
amount of cotton manufactured in the United States was $450,- 
467,704, or for each person in the United States an amount 
equal to $5.19. We find from the manufactories of hosiery and 
knitted goods, wherein both woolen and cotton are used, but 
cotton predominates, the total amount was $136,558,139, or 
15 ench person in the United States an average amount of 

1.57. 

Taking the imports for the year 1907, the latest figures we 
find, we imported cotton to the amount of $31,857,017.07, or for 
each inhabitant of the United States we imported on an average 
of 36 cents worth of cotton for that year. If we add our 
$31,857,017.07 to our hosiery and knitted goods and to our cot- 
ton manufactured in the United States, we will have a total of 
$618,882,860 as being the entire manufactured cotton in the 
United States for one year. Then, deduct from this the amount 
of exports, which for the year 1908 was $25,177,758, and we have 
~ consumed in the United States of manufactured cottons $593,- 
705,102, or an average consumption of cotton of $6.83 per 
capita. 

A great many of these classed cotton goods are what you term 
“luxuries.” Of the amount imported in the year 1907, the total 
amount being $31,857,017.07, $14,600,988.28 were luxuries, and 
upon this a duty of 50.72 per cent is assessed by this conference 
report. The remaining imports, to wit, $17,256,028.79, were 
termed as “ necessaries,” and the duty assessed upon them was 
50.54 per cent. In other words, the entire value of the cotton 
imported into this country which is claimed as necessaries 

averaged 19% cents for each and every person in the United 
States. The duty that is levied on cotton is simply to equal the 
cost of producing that cotton in that condition in the United 
States over what it costs to produce the same in foreign countries. 

The duty does not add to the price at all. Could it be said 
that the true, relative value of the necessaries imported in cot- 
ton, to wit, about $17,250,000, would regulate the price of the 
entire’ production as well as consumption in the United States— 
that of approximately $594,000,000? In other words, for every 
dollar of cotton of necessaries shipped into this country there 
is produced and manufactured in this country 34 times as 
much. 

Then, which regulates the price? The greater bulk and the 
greater amount, such as 34 times that which is imported, or the 
one-thirty-fifth which is imported? The price of cotton is simply 
regulated by the cost to manufacture the same in the United 
States, by reason of cultivating it and producing it with Amer- 
ican labor, by the use of American machinery, and the respect- 
able wages paid for the same, and it is simply the question of 
supply and demand which regulates the price, and it has no 
more protection than is necessary for the maintaining of Amer- 
ican laborers in this industry. 


WOOL. 


Others haye complained of wool. The wool schedule in the 
present tariff bill has not been increased, but it is the same as it 
was under the Dingley law. There was manufactured, as shown 
by the census for 1905 of woolen manufactories, woolen goods of 
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the value of $380,934,003, or an average amount of woolen goods 
produced in the United States for each person, $4.38. There 
was imported into the United States for consumption, manu- 
factured woolen, and so forth, for the year 1908, $19,101,576, or 
an importation of wool of the average value of 22 cents for each 
inhabitant of the United States. 

There was exported wool and cloths of domestic merchandise 
to the amount of $2,219,815. So it left for consumption in the 
United States $397,815,764, or the average rate of $4.58 for each 
person in the United States. Of the amount imported into this 
country, one-third was entitled as luxuries, and which would 
average 74 cents for each inhabitant of the United States, and 
upon this a duty is levied of 87.95 per cent. Of the remaining 
articles, classed as necessaries, averaging about 14% cents for 
each inhabitant of the United States, that was shipped into this 
country, the duty is 45.13 per cent. 

Now, which controls the price of woolen goods here? The 
small amount of practically $13,000,000 that is imported in 
necessaries, or the $381,000,000 in value that is actually pro- 
duced in the United States? Will any man say that the 
$13,000,000 controls prices? No; it is back to the simple ques- 
tion of supply and demand, and the admitting or nonadmitting 
of the small amount of woolen goods that came in here in 1908 
will neither decrease nor add to the price that would other- 
wise be from the manufacture and demand for it in this 
country. 

While this report does not correspond to all our views, it is 
a Republican measure; its meaning and intent is to protect the 
laborers and manufacturers of this country; to sustain wages; 
to further open the manufactories of our country; to protect 
the farmer's products; and to do equal justice between man and 
man. If, as a law, it falls short of being a genuine Republican 
tariff law, then its friends will correct the shortcomings, be- 
cause it is up to the Republicans to make such a law. Demo- 
erats are opposed to this law; they want to go back to the 
theories of the Wilson-Gorman law—extended and exaggerated, 
if possible, by the theories of the recent and many-times candi- 
date. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
pona revenue, 3 duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. SABATH said: : 

Mr. Speaker: During the presidential campaign the Repub- 
lican party and its candidate for President pledged themselves 
for an honest and downward revision of the tariff. Your plat- 
form adopted at the Chicago convention stated the Republican 
party declares unequivocally for. a revision of the tariff.“ It 
did not mean revision upward or downward, as your candidate 
for President in his speech at Milwaukee, on September 24, 1908, 
made it very clear what kind of a reduction is meant when he 
said: 


Mr. ig day says that there has been no indication that the revision 
may not upward rather than downward. In answer, I can say that 
the pariy is pledged to a genuine revision, and as the temporary head 
of that party and President of the United States, if it be successful in 
November, I expect to use all the influence that I have by calling imme- 
diately a special session and by recommendation to Congress to secure 
a genuine and honest revision of the tariff based upon the examination 
of appro riate evidence and impartial as between the consumer and the 
a 


man urer. 

It is my ju ent that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican platform will be on the whole a substan- 
tial revision downward, though there ponny will be a few exceptions 
in this — oi As the temporary leader of the party, I do not hesitate 
to say, hall the emphasis of which I am capable, that if the party 
— gives „ of power in November, it will perform its promises 
n good faith. 


At Des Moines on September 25, 1908, he said: 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the Republican party will be, on the whole, a substantial 
on 5 though there probably will be few exceptions in 
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At Fort Dodge, Kans., October 3, 1908: 


If I am elected, as I expect to be, A shall exercise all the legitimate 
influence that a President or head of the Republican party can exercise 
to see to it that the 6 faith of the party. on the pie Prong in letter 
and in spirit is obse: 


At Cincinnati, September 22, 1908: 


If I am elected President, I ae the nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out honestly and, decently the tariff revision 
promises of the Republican platform. * 

Unless we act in accordance with our 8 or if we only keep 
the word of promise to the ear and break it in hope, we shall be made 
accountable to the American people and suffer such consequences as 
failure to keep faith has always been visited with. It would be better 
to have no revision at all, ess we are going honestly and fairly to 
revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party. 


The people believed that the pledges and promises given by 
you and your party would be lived up to, and voted for your 
candidate for President and elected a majority of Republican 
Representatives. 

Mr. Taft has been elected President and did call a special 
session for the sole purpose of revising the tariff; and we have 
been here since March 15—four and one-half months. The 
people all over this country have demanded speedy action, so 
that the uncertainty that prevailed throughout the country 
would not retard the coming of the long predicted and promised 
prosperity. After all these long days, weeks, and months, we 
have finally, to-day, received the report of your committee as 
to its action on the great “downward” revision of the tariff, 
and we are given sig hours’ time in which to examine 4,000 
items and about 1,400 changes made in the House, 847 changes 
made in the Senate, and all the changes made by the conferees. 
We are, however, informed by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Payne] how much good and blessing this bill will bring to 
the country and its people, what great reductions were made, 
and so forth. 

During all the time that this bill was being secretly consid- 
ered by the Republican Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Senate, as well as by 
the Republican conferees, the business of the country continued 
to be at a standstill and people out of employment; this not- 
withstanding the fact that the Republican tariff law, the Dingley 
law, was and is now in force. 

Now let us see and examine this bill and see how you have 
kept your pledges to the country; what reductions you have 
made to relieve the consumer from the sinister exploitation by 
your party from protected trusts and combinations. Glancing 
over a report prepared by an able statistician I find that on the 
whole, instead of a reduction, there has been an increase of 
nearly 2 per cent, and try as I may I am unable to find the 
promised reductions after computing section after section of this 
bill. All the schedules, with the exception of two, show in- 
creases; and the decreases shown in those two are so small that 
it would take a microscope to find them, 

Schedule A, which pertains to chemicals, oils, and paints, 
shows an increase of 5.63 per cent over the Dingley rates, as 
the summary will prove: 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties_____-_______--_----.--___.___ $11, 186, 860 
Amount of decreases in conference 142, 957 
Bilt ‘an decreased. 11, 043, 903 
Amount of increases in conference 772, 811 
Amount of conference duties.-___-.__._-_--....-._. 11, 816, 214 
Amount of increase over Dingley law 629, 354 


Or an increase of 5.63 per cent. 


Schedule B, which pertains to earths, earthenware, and 
glassware, shows the great decrease of thirty-two one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent, or one-third of 1 cent on the dollar, as the sum- 
mary will show: 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule 3. $15, 349, 939 
Amount of decreases in conference — — 221, 593 
Bill as deere. ——ñm 418, 127, 2846 
Amount of increases in conference 163, 586 
Amount of conference duties, Schedule 3 15, 290, 932 
Decrease over Dingley law 59, 007 


Or thirty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
Schedule C, which pertains to metals, and manufactures of, 


as the summary of the schedule will show, shows a decrease of | 


6.65 per cent, 


Summary. 
Amount of Di ey duties, Schedule C. — $21, 811, sa 
Amount of conference decreases E 983, 7 
Bi) as err. . — 19, 827,414 
Amount of — mereases mm 542, 982 
Amount of conference duties, Schedule C 20, 370, 896 
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1, 440, 788 
Or 6.65 per cent. 


On close observance you will notice that the decreases are on 
articles that are used by the trusts in their manufactures, and 
none on articles that are imported for the use of the people. 
Schedule D, which pertains to lumber, and so forth, shows a 
decrease of 15.53 per cent. 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties 83, 705, 024 
Amount of e eee 764, 984 
Bill as decreased. . . 2, 940, 040 
Amount of conference increases „é qꝙß 188, 513 
Amount of conference duties... 3,1 
Decrease over Dingley . AEREA 570. 771 


Or 15.53 per cent. 


But when the “joker” is put into play it will show an in- 


crease of at least the same percentage. * 

Schedule E, which pertains to sugar, on which the American 
people are taxed for the interest of the thieving, swindling, and 
convicted Sugar trust 2 cents on every pound. Here a reduc- 
tion has been made which amounts to four-thousandths of 1 per 
cent, and, as has been accurately stated, if anyone uses his full 
share of sugar for a period of two years he will be benefited 
to the extent of 1 cent. Ah! How sweet of you, and how cruel 
you have been to these convicted sugar grafters in making such 
a great reduction. 

Schedule F—Tobacco, cigars, etc. There is no change made in 
this schedule, except that you permit 150,000,000 Philippine-made 
cigars to come in free of duty. ‘These cigars are all purchased 
by the American Tobacco trust—a trust as vicious as the Sugar 
trust—and in whose interest and benefit this is sanctioned at 
the expense of thousands of our own small cigar manufacturers 
and cigar makers, and without any benefit to the consumer, and 
still you cry out that you are in favor of protecting the Amer- 
ican laboring man. What sham and what false pretense! 
But this is not all as to tobacco. There is a provision here 
where you haye increased the internal reyenue on smoking and 
chewing tobacco 33 per cent. Who uses the domestic smoking 
and chewing tobacco? Only the poorer class of people, the 
American wage-earner. This increase means an additional tax 
on the tobacco user of nearly $13,000,000 per year, squeezed 
from wage-earners. 

Schedule G, whieh relates to agricultural products, which in- 
cludes the real necessities of life, such as flour, meats, cereals, 
vegetables, fruits, butter and eggs, and, in fact, all eatables, 
instead of a reduction of at least 50 per cent, we find that the 
comparison shows an increase of 6.63 per cent. I notice in this 
schedule special increases in buckwheat flour, hops, split peas, 
figs, dates, grapes, lemons, pineapples, and chicory, and in nearly 
all of the other commodities of life. 

. The same high tariff that has forced the housewife to pay 
obnoxious and unreasonably high prices for these and all other 
necessities of life is again found in this schedule, and this for 
the interest of the already well-to-do farmers, packing kings, 
and board of trade gamblers, who are enabled on account of 
the high tariff on grains to raise the price of such commodities 
as wheat, corn, rye, barley, and so forth, at will at a great cost 
to the American consumer. 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingiey duties, Beheduls Gn $19, oo 887 
Amount of conference decreases. 108, 691 
Rul as. diapa e G 19, 073, 196 
Amount of conference increases____--___-_-_-___-_____ 1, 381, 450 
Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule G_..... 20, 454, 646 
Increase over Dingley—._——__--_______-__-_._.____. 1, 272, 759 


Or 6.663 per cent. 


In this schedule the high tax on potatoes, rice, oats, and so 
forth, is retained. 

The next schedule is Schedule H, which pertains to beer, 
spirits, wines, and other beverages. In this schedule we again 
find that the largest increase is on malt liquors (beer), nearly 
exclusively used by those of our foreign born and of foreign 
parentage; and here again, according to the figures of the sum- 
mary, an increase of 26.88 per cent is shown over the Dingley 
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rate, and that notwithstanding the fact that you have solemnly Schedule I. The cotton schedule. After careful examination 
promised to revise the tariff downward. of the schedule I find that on wearing apparel, woolen and 
cotton goods, and in fact on nearly all the necessities of life, 


Summary. 
the tax has been increased. To-day I received a carefully pre- 
nference erena mu” Schedule H--------------~~ MG 367, 149 | pared table showing the enormous increases in cotton goods 
— and other articles that are absolutely necessary in every home, 
Amount of conference revenue, Schedule H 20, 705, 369 | and for the benefit of the Members of the House and the coun- 
Increase over Dingle 4,387, 149 | tty at large I will insert it in the Recorp as part of my re- 
Or 26.88 per cent. marks: 


COTTON CLOTH. 


This shows the application of new so-called “ specific’ duties in comparison with Dingley rates, no matter what value is applied or grade 
of goods in question, the advance is everywhere apparent. This covers bulk of goods actually used. 


Colored cotton cloth. 


Dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed.] 


Senate If mercerized. 
Approximate Actual specific rate | Actual 
Square gaal inar vate u Je. Piney | value ofcloth {senate duty) Duty in- ies 
yard value. | as goods are lorem duty.“ square | equired to | per square | crease. | Newcom- genate duty Duty in- 
sold. yard. determine yard. pound Sen- per square | crease, 
k as ad ate duty. yard. 
le Cents. Cents. Cents. Per cent. Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
12.6 4.41 & 5.25 19. 00 a 5 6.25 41.72 
13.1 4.59 5 5.25 14.38 a 6.25 36. 17 
13.6 4.76 5 5.25 10. 68 a 6.25 31.30 
14.1 494 5. 5.25 6.27 a 6.25 20. 52 
14.6 5.11 5 5.25 2.74 a5 6.25 22.31 
15.1 5.29 7 7.00 32. 32 a7 8.00 51.23 
15.6 5.46 7 7.00 28. 20 a7 8. 00 46.52 
16.1 5.64 7 7.00 24.11 a7 8.00 41.84 
16.6 5.81 — 7.00 20. 48 a7 8. 00 37.69 
17.1 5.99 7 ~ 7.00 16. 86 4 7 8. 00 33. 55 
17.6 6.16 8 8.00 29.70 ag 9.00 46.10 
161 % % Be) Hjo oj gi 
1 s a . 24 
Over 100 and not over 150 threads ..... 19.1 6.60 8 8.00 19.58 ag 9.00 34.88 
2 19.6 6.86 8 8.00 16. 62 ag 9.00 31.19 
20. 1 7.04 10 10.00 42.04 410 11.00 56. 25 
21.1 7.39 10 10.00 35. 32 @10 11.00 48. 85 
22.1 7.74 10 10. 00 29. 20 a10 11.00 42.12 
23.1 8.09 10 10. 00 23. 61 a 10 11. 00 35. 97 
24.1 8.44 10 10. 00 18.48 4 10 11. 00 30. 33 
25.1 8.79 10 10.00 13. 76 410 11. 00 25.14 
26.1 9.14 10 10. 00 9.40 410 11. 00 20. 35 
27.1 9.49 10 10.00 5.37 a10 11.00 15.91 
28.1 9. 84 1 10. 1. 70 a 10 11. 00 11. 79 
28.6 10. 01 5 10 r ens AST TONA = 
A ene lascaransccans (a) . NC a 
a Plus 1 cent a yard. ò But not less than 35 per cent. ¢ Or above. @ 35 per cent. e No change. J 35 per cent plus 1 cent. 


Norr.—All above cotton cloths costing above 28.6 cents per moara gana are to pay as before 35 per cent ad valorem duty, but at this con- 
struction (100 to 150 threads) it is indeed rare that a piece of cloth affected is made and in use of such higher value at this count. The bulk of 
goods made come under the new scheme of duty where big duty increases are made. 


Colored cotton cloth. 


Senate If mercerized. 
Approximate) Actual . 
rate Actual 
Square duch width rate ud 7e. duteror |Valueofcloth Senate duty Duty in- ya 

5 yard value. as goods are | lorem duty. square | Tequired to New com- genate duty Duty in- 

80 8 9 per square | crease. 

5 uty—per ate duty. > 

g yard yard. 
— ... ̃ĩ˖• . ee A Ne 

Cents. Cents. Per cent. Cents. Cents. $ 4 Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
12.6 -9 40 5.04 6 6.00 . 05 a6 7.00 38 88 
13.1 40 5. 24 6 6. 00 14. 51 a6 7.00 33. 59 
13.6 1 40 5.44 6 6.00 10. 27 a6 7.00 28. 67 
14.1 1 40 5. 64 6 6. 00 6. 38 aĝ 7.00 24.11 
14.6 11 40 5. 84 6 6. 00 2.74 aĝ 7.00 19. 86 
15.1 11 40 6.04 7 7.00 15. 89 a7 8.00 32. 45 
15.6 11 40 6.24 7 7.00 12.18 a7 8.00 - 2821 
16.1 12 40 6. 44 7 7.00 8.70 a7 8.00 24.22 
16.6 12 40 6. 64 7 7.00 5.42 a7 8.00 20. 48 
120 | 2584 26 o| 136 23 go] ares 

Š k a 9.00 P3 
Over 150 and not over 200 threads...... 18 1 1 40 7.24 8 8.00 10. 50 ag 9.00 AE 
18.6 14 40 7.44 8 8. 00 7. 53 ag 9. 00 20. 97 
19.1 14 40 7.64 8 8. 00 4.45 ag 9. 00 17. 80 
19.6 1 40 7. 84 8 8.00 2.04 a 8 9. 00 14.70 
20. 1 40 8.04 10 10. 00 24. 38 4 10 11. 00 36.81 
21.1 40 8. 44 10 10. 00 18.48 4 10 11. 00 30. 33 
22.1 1 40 8. 84 10 10. 00 13.12 210 11.00 24. 43 
23.1 17 40 9.24 10 10. 00 8.22 a10 11. 00 19. 04 
24.1 1 40 9. 64 10 10. 00 3.73 4 10 11. 00 14. 11 
25.1 1 40 10. 04 b10 r E a LR > 
N W (a) SE Ci : 

@ Plus 1 cent a yard. d But not less than 40 per cent. e Or above. d 40 per cent. e No change. 740 per cent plus 1 cent. 


Norn.— The new scheme of specific duty“ which is to be levied on value is laid to effect and increase duties where most goods are made. The 
heaviest duty_increase is where goods are consumed the most. 
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Colered cottow cloth. 


uty 


crate | Actual: 


value of cloth Senate d! 


specifi 


5 


aan 
Pests 


SSSBSSSSSSSSIIISSISASSIIE 


REx SSASTSSu SS FSS SSaRaaaa | 


Over 200 and not over 300 threads 


¢40 per cent plus 1 cent a yard. 


d No change. 


e 40 per cent. 


d Or above. 


a Plus 1 centa yard. 


Nor. This table shows how increases are made on cloths of count of over 200 threads to fall the heaylest on sateens and clothes linings, which will mostly pay the 11] 


cent rate, plus mercerized, extra duty, showing duty increases around 50 per cent. 


Bleached cotton cloth (white goods) 


RASSRSSASARBASSABSR 
EET EEEL EEE CELE GEE] 


26.52 
22.31 


J dd a 


RSGSSBNTESESSLASSSSARSALSEL 
88 8838828888888 
8 
A 


RRRRARARSSSSSSSSSSssssssssss 
22 oaint o 


Aare 


BSAFSRSARISSSARSSRSRLSILAVSS 
333 


/BRBRRSRIBRSBRBSABRRSRBARBBBRBB 


PESTS SAAR NANA AAA AMAR 


HACHS HOH OCH CHOHSH OH OCHA HHH AHO 


AASASSSASSSSSRAASSRANNAARNARR 


Cents. 


Over 100 and not over 150 threads 


f Over 10 per cent. 


e35 per cent plus I cent a yard. 


d No change. 


c35 per cent. 


5 Or over. 


a Plus I cent a yard. 
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Bleached cotton cloth (white goods). 


Per cent. 

35 

35 

35 

1 3⁵ 

1 35 

il 35 

11 35 

1 35 

1 12 35 

. 12 35 

8 $ 35 
17. 13 35 
18.1 1 35 
Over 150 and not over 200 threads = 1 — 
19.6 7 14 35 
20.1 4 1 35 
21.1 8 1 35 
22.1 16) 35 
23.1 17 35 
24.1 35 
25.1 35 
26.1 35 
27.1 35 
28.1 35 
28.6 35 
e 20. 1. 35 


If mercerized. 
Actual 
New com- duty] Duty in- 
2 acne per 5 crease. 
Cents. Cents. cent. Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
5.25 23.82 | + a5} 6.25 47.40 
5.25 19.00 a 6.25 41.72 
5.25 14.38 a 6.25 36.17 
5.25 10.68 a 6.25 31.30 
5.25 6.27 a 6.25 26.52 
5.25 2.74 a 6.25 22.31 
6.50 22.87 a 7.50 41.78 
6.50 19.01 e 7.50 37.36 
8 8.00 41.70 ag 9.00 59.57 
5. 8 8.00 35.97 ag 9.00 54.90 
5.99 8 8.00 33.56 ag 9.00 50.25 
6.16 8 8.00 29.70 ag 9.00 46.10 
6.34 8 8.00 26.18 ag 9.00 41.95 
6.51 8 8.00 22.89 ag 9.00 38.24 
6.69 8 8.00 19.58 . 48 9.00 34.53 
6.86 8 8.00 16.62 ag 9.00 31.19 
7.04 10 10.00 42.04 a 10 11.00 56.25 
7.39 10 10.00 35.32 4 10 11.00 48.85 
7.74 10 10.00 29.20 210 11.00 42.12 
8.09 10 10.00 23.61 a 10 11.00 35.97 
8.44 10 10.00 18. 48 a 10 11. 00 30.33 
Per cent. 
8.79 ò 40 10.04 14.22 040 11.04 25, 59 
9.14 b 40 10.44 14.22 a 40 11.44 25.16 
9.49 b 40 10.84 14.23 s 40 11.84 24.76 
9.84 b 40 11.24 14.22 a4 12.24 24.39 
10.01 b 40 11.44 14.28 a4 12.44 24.27 
5 A 414 A a 24 


a Plus 1 cent a yard. 


è Pays ad valorem duty above value of 25 cents square yard, but higher than Dingley law, old duty 35 per cent, new proposed, 40 per cent. 


e Or more. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Absolutely no excuse of Dingley law as intended“ can by any hook or crook be giren to 8 outrageous advances 


on all kinds of plain weaves which the new Senate schedules effect, as shown by these five tables. Such 


advisers rennt macs are very absurd and ridiculous. 
There has 


aims as the ate Finance Committee 


en little change in fabrics affected used for past twenty years, all made to-day were made twenty years ago. 


WEROLESALÐ Dry GOODS COMMITTEE, 
R. K. MACLEA, Chairman. 


N. B.—Similar tables covering the very few goods used, counting under 100 threads to the square inch, would show still greater advances. 
Likewise over 300 threads in colored goods show similar advances. This latter, however, not important, as practically no goods used of such high 


count. 


I will also insert in the Recorp as part of my remarks another 
circular received from the general committee, Wholesale Dry- 
Goods Merchants of New York. 


STATUS OF COTTON GOODS—AN OBJECT LESSON IS MORE ELOQUENT THAN 
WORD: 


Senator ALDRICH declares (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 4, 1909, 
1753, second column) “that by the new system of specific rates there 
= 8 no advance over existing ad valorem rates of Dingley 
arif." 


However, that a positive and great advance is in truth made is illus- 
trated below by comparing the duties of to-day with the proposed 
Aldrich Schedule I. 

This shows the truth applied to ordinary articles of common use. 


PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED. 


Under 100 threads square inch (actual count 84 threads) 
27-inch width; cost 514. (11,6725 cents); square yard 
value, 15.56 cents: Cents, Cents. 


cent ad valorem per square i — — a 3. 80 
Proposed duty, paragraph 313 Senate bill, specific 
a on value of (valued over 15 cents and not 
over 16 cents) 63 cents per square yard 6.50 
Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of i cent per square yard (applied by 
wording of paragraph 318). 1. 00 
e E 7. 50 
BN ee Rs SRR SUA EN TVT 
Duty increase, 923 per cent. 
Cost then 6d. if market advances (12.18 cents); square 
yard value changes from 15.56 to 16.24 cents: 
Present duty, paragraph 305 Dingley law, is 25 per 
cent ad valorem per square yard... - 4. 00 
Proposed duty, paragraph 313 Senate bill, specific 
based on value of (over 16 cents per square yard) 
8 cents per square ard „ö S. 00 
Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard (applied by 
wording of paragraph 318)_-----___.._......... 1.00 
TEE DOW (REY iiaeaa a OO 
Difference —::. . tT | 


Duty increase, 1213 per cent. 


COLORED COTTON CLOTH, 


100 to 150 threads to the square inch (actual count 148 
threads), 26-inch width; cost, 58d. (10.91 cents); square 


yard value, 15.10 cents: Cents. Cents. 
Present duty, paragraph 306 3 law, is 35 per 
Proposed. duty, paragraph 214 Senate bill, “specific es 
opose uty, paragrap. ate 8 e 
3 value Si crammed over .15 cents’ and not 00 
over cents cents per square yard ° 
Being mercerized (yarns), add additional duty under 
paragraph 321 of 1 cent per square yard 1. 00 
Dotal: new duty les e 8. 00 
__ 
PAR ee MOF NOR nO Airy — e — yc | 
Duty increase, 513 per cent. 
| PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, BLEACHED. 
100 to 150 threads per square inch (actual count 130 
threads), 27}-inch width; cost, 64d. (13.20 cents); 
square-yard value, 17.28 cents: 
Present duty, paragraph 306 ey law, is 35 per 
cent ad valorem per square yard. 6. 05 
Proposed duty, paragraph 314 Senate bill, specific ` 
based on value of (valued over 16 cents and not 
over 20 cents) 8 cents per square yard... 8. 00 
Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard 1.00 
TORE DE NOUS aoe eet eee een Ve 9. 00 
T ete ↄ————.—. ee A EE 
Duty increase, 488 per cent. wea 
PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, DYED. 
150 to 200 threads per square inch (actual count 164 
threads), 29-inch width; cost, 64d. (12.69 cents) ; square- 
yard value, 15.75 cents: 
nt duty, paragraph 307 Dingley law, is 40 per 
Proposed duty, pafagraphe S18 Benaia bil, apee C 
uty, paragrap nate 8 e 
based on ue of (valued at over 15 cents and ‘not 
over 174 cents) 7 cents square yard 7. 00 


Being merce „ add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard 


Wen eee 


672787; ee ee ae vs ey = 


Duty increase, 27 per cent. ase 
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PLAIN COTTON CLOTH, DYED. 


Cents. Cents. 
cent ad valorem per square vard 8. 38 
over 25 cents) 111 cents per square yard 11. 25 


Being mercerized, add additional duty under para- 
graph 321 of 1 cent per square yard — 100 


Total new duty is 


Differene Ee 
Duty increase, 463 per cent. 


No doubt Senator ALDRICH has been unaware of the very at ad- 
vances that would ensue by adopting the new specific rates based on 
value of the cloth when compared with the present Dingley law ad 
valorem rates, 

The above illustrations are fair examples from sections of para- 
graphs 313, 314, 315, and 316, controlled, as proposed, by paragraphs 

18 and 321 of Senate bill. 

The values of above cloths and application of these duties have been 
verified at the New York custom-house within past few days and are 
absolutely correct. 

Bear in mind that under the present Dingley law additional costs of 
mercerizing, bleaching, dyeing, coloring, s ing, painting, or printing 
necessarily add to the cost of the fabric, and therefore the duty under 

resent ad valorem rates applies in a protective sense to any and all of 
hese added processes, which help to make up the finished value of the 
cloth on which the ad valorem duty is then collected. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
Wholesale Dry Goods Merchants of New York. 

This shows that instead of reductions, you have increased the 
tariff as high as 121 per cent over the already high Dingley law, 
though you promised a revision downward. This schedule shows 
increases from 20 to 121 per cent, and what applies to the in- 
creases in cotton goods applies also to woolen goods. Here I 
ask to insert as part of my remarks a portion of a letter re- 
ceived from your friends, which demonstrates the * reductions ” 
you have made in woolens which are used by the poorer class of 
people: 

THe CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1909. 

Sin: The tariff bill Ro are about to vote upon leaves the wool and 
wool-goods tariff practically unchanged. 

That schedule pace low duties on the wool used by the worsted 
spinners and prohibitory duties on wool suited for carded woolen goods. 

It imposes prohibitory duties on the by-products of worsted spinning, 
which are raw material for carded woolen mills, and can not be used 
by_worsted spinners. 

It apportions the duty on worsted yarn and cloth to favor the spin- 
ner and discriminates against the weaver, giving the worsted spinner a 
monopoly of the production and sale of bo arn 3 and 
placing the carded woolen manufacturer and the worsted weaver at the 
Spinner's mercy. 

it eat the growers of long, light-shrinking wool to ruinous forei 
competition, while by prohibitory duties it gives a monopoly to the 
growers of shorter and heavy 5 

It places the lowest rates on wool sui for high-priced clothing, and 
the highest rates on wool used for the low-priced clothing worn by the 
masses. 

It deprives the American people of a sufficient supply of all-wool 
clothing. forcing the use of excessively light wool cloths, or of fabrics 
made of cotton and inferior shoddy. 

The tariff bill you are about to vote upon is contrary to the principle 
of tariff revision as stated in the Republican platform of 1908. 

It violates the principles of justice on which our Government was 
founded. 

In its present form it is in almost exact agreement with a compact 
formed by its chief beneficiaries at Chicago on October 15, 1908, three 
weeks before the election at which the present House and President 


were chosen. 
Respectfully, EDWARD Morr, President. 


Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
r Washington, D. C. 


Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, also the letter referred to in it: 
I also ask to insert a telegram received from the Wholesale 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 19, 1909. 


A. J. SABATH, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Resolved by the Wholesale Clothiers’ Association of Chicago, consist- 
ing of clothing manufacturers of this city with an annual output in 
crcess of pitty milion dollars, That we do enter our earnest protest 
against Schedule K of the tariff bill as reported from the United States 
Senate, being fully in accord with the views of the National Association 
of Clothiers as expressed_in their statement recently submitted by 
Senator La Follette in the United States Senate, and we adopt such pro- 
test as an expression of our views. We approve of the amendment to the 
schedule as pro 1 by Senator La Follette and supported by Senator 
Dolliver and other Senators in the Senate, July 8. 7 

Resolved further, That the association convey by wire to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United States Senators from this State, 
as well as to the Congressmen from this city, a copy of these resolu- 
tions, and urge that Schedule K be reopened, to the end that the injus- 
tice now existing therein may be corrected. 

WHOLESALE CLOTHIERS’ ASSOCIATION oF CHICAGO, 
HARRY PFLAUM, President. 
MARTIN J. Issacs, Secretary. 


This statement is inclosed in a letter addressed to Hon. R. M, 
La FOLLETTE: 


[Statement of a special committee of the National ‘Association of 
Clothiers, appointed June 30, 1909.) 

The members of this committee are: Marcus M. Marks, president of 

the National Association of Clothiers, chairman; Ludwig Stein, of 


B. Kuppenhelmer & Co., of Chicago; Siegmund B. Sonneborn, of Henry 
Sonneborn & Co., of Baltimore; David Kirschbaum, of A. Kirschbaum & 
Co., of Philadelphia; Louis Kirstein, of Stein-Bloch Company, of 
Rochester; Frank R. Chambers, of Rogers, Peet & Co., of New York; 
William Goldman, of Cohen, Goldman & Co., of New York; and E. R. 
Smith, of E. R. Smith & Co., of Boston. 

The National Association of Clothiers is composed of 97 per cent of 
the leading clothing manufacturers of the United States. The industry 
is the third largest in the country. The value of its output is 
geen as annually. The business ramifies into every city and town 

the United States, and the retailers are the best type of those engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in their respective communities. The cloth- 
ing manufactured is an article of necessity and supplies probably 95 per 
cent of the clothing worn by the masses of the people in the United 
States. This committee is authorized to voice the protest of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers — ee Schedule K, covering wool, 
woolens, and clothing, as adopted by the Senate Committee of the 
neo phn schedule apparently does not show any change from the 

ngley bill. 

The result of the Dingley tariff wool schedule has been to reduce 
the quality and diminish the weight per yard. especially in the cloths 
out of which popular-priced clothing is made, thereby making that 
clothing less durable. This is due largely to two causes, the sprone 
duties on raw wools without regard for their fineness and shrinking 
qualities, and the exaggerated so-called “ compensatory duties on woolen 
cloths.” As the lower grades of coarse greasy wools used largely 
by the carded wool manufacturers lose a great part of their weight 
in washing and scouring, and are sold frequently at prices consider- 
ably below 11 cents a pound, the na of 11 cents on unwashed wools, 
or 22 cents on washed wools, or 33 cents on the same wools when 
scoured, amounts at times to several hundred per cent, while the same 
duty on high-priced light wools, containing but little grease, used 
largely 58 the worsted manufacturers, amounts to as little as 23 
per cent. 

The duty on woolen cloth, which consists of a compensatory duty 
of 44 cents a pound, plus a protective duty of 50 per cent or 55 per 
cent, is based on the assumption that it takes 4 pounds of raw wool 
to make 1 pound of cloth. As a matter of fact, it takes a great deal 
less on the average, not more than one-half in the case of the finer 
woolens, and as for the poorer grade woolens used in the manufacture of 
cheaper clothing a considerable part thereof consists of shoddy and 
cotton on which no duty has been paid, and therefore no compensatory 
duty should be allowed, and thereby results in the imposition of duties 
all the way from 100 per cent to 200 per cent and over, the rates 
rising in inverse ratio to the value of the cloth. 

Standard winter worsteds which ranged, twelve years ago, from 21 to 
24 ounces in weight per yard, have gradually been decreased in weight, 
so that they now range from 14 to 16 ounces per yard; standard spring 
worsteds which ranged from 14 to 16 ounces in weight P ied yard have 
gradually been decreased, so that they now range from 9 to 12 ounces 
per yard. In consequence, a deterioration of fully 333 per cent in 
weight has taken piace, in addition to the establishment of a much 
higher range of prices for the same qualities of goods. The clothing 
manufacturer, therefore, through the inability of the cloth to stand 
ordinary wear, is deprived of the opportunity to produce garments upon 
which a good reputation can be based. 

The situation has been further aggravated by the failure of the wool 
supply in this country to keep pace with the growth of population, and 
by the further fact that, coincident with the limitation of supplies, 
competition has been to a great extent eliminated by — and power- 
ful combinations of woolen and worsted manufacturers and spinners who 
practically fix their own prices and dominate the market. This has 
been evidenced recently by the fact that when the so-called “ combina- 
tion” advanced their prices for cloths for the spring of 1910, the 
mills not in the combination, which had previously quoted prices con- 
siderabiy lower, immediately advanced them to a parity with the higher 
range announced by the combination. That these advances in the 
United States, ranging up to 35 per cent, are not due entirely to the 
increase in the price of the raw materlal—wool—is shown by the fact 
that in England the advances for the same season on similar cloths 

only from 10 to 12 per cent. 

These adyanced prices on worsteds, which have been announced, fol- 
lowing the steady deterioration of fabrics in weight and quality, ra- 
sulting from the operations of the Dingley bill, will add to the retail 
price approximately ‘-.50 on a $10 suit of clothes, $3 on a $15 suit, 
and $5 on a $20 suit, or from 20 per cent to 25 per cent to the cost 
of the clothing to the wearer thereof. The aggregate burden of the in- 
creased cost of men's and boys’ 1 to the American people, under 
the present advance alone, will be $120,000 for the year 1910, 
which is twice the value of the annual domestic wool clip. Although 
the bill has not yet actually become a law, yet it is clearly seen how 
it will operate, and the foregoing demonstrates the results already 
apparent to the actual manufacturer of clothing. 

While the Dingiey rates will nominally remain the same, the pro- 
vision of the pending bill substituting domestic market prices for those 
in foreign countries in determining the basis of valuation for customs 
purposes will 3 result in a material increase of the present 
duties, with the inevitable result of still further advances in prices of 
domestic goods. We therefore protest against the provision of the bill. 

The National Association of Clothiers have not protested before be- 
cause they felt that after all that had been said concerning the wool 
schedule the Congress would realize the necessity for making a change 
therein by adopting a tariff which would be sufficiently protective, but 
from which there should be removed the features which would continue 
to allow the present discrimination against the interests of the farmer 
and the work an, who after all wear the great bulk of the clothing 
produced. As the schedule covering this industry has, however, been 
adopted by the Senate Committee of the Whole, and as it is practically 
a continuation of the old Dingley schedule, the National Association of 
Clothiers feel that they must file their protest before its adoption by 
the Senate. 

This protest is not being made in any narrow and selfish spirit. The 
National Association of Clothiers are cognizant of the fact that if the 
tariff char, should be lowered their members would be the first to 
suffer by the reduction, as all of them have stocks of clothing as well 
as woolens on hand and under contract which would have to be sold 
at a loss in prone upon the basis of the readjustment of prices which 
would naturally follow any reduction. The consumer, however, would 
be the immediate and 8 gainer. The National Association of 
Clothiers are willing that the present tariff on clothing should be re- 
duced in proportion to any downward change which may be made in the 
wool schedule, 
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The clothing manufacturers seek no advantages for their own 
although it is a cardinal principle of protection to admit raw material 
at as low rates of duty as possible, and even free of duty, and to in- 
crease the duty as the material is advanced from one stage of manu- 


trade. 


facture to another; yet, recogn’ the necessity of giving the wool- 
grower a liberal share of protection, we erates | indorse the amendment 
of Senator ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, peace ‘or a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem on raw wool, which is one of the highest rates of duty levied 
on any raw material, and has the advantage of doing 45 79 ga the 
inequalities of the present specific rates, which bear heaviest on the 
poorer man’s wool and lightest on the finer varieties. We also rd 


the duty of 65 per cent ad valorem on all woolen cloths, pro by 
Senator La FOLLETTE, as Sepie protection and fair to the man: 

of woolen cloth, since it fully compensates them for the duty on raw 
wool and affords additional protection of 100 per cent on the labor cost 
which goes to make up the price of cloth. Further, we re; is 


a gard his pro- 
posed rates on all the other products of wool in the various stages of 
manufacture as equally fair. 

The foregoing statements are made from direct experience in the man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing of clothing, and are not the aver- 
ments of theorists. The membe of the National Association of 
Clothiers is largely Republican “ protectionists,” but we are co: ted 
by an acute situation which forces us to demand a change in the tariff 
to enable us to clothe the great mass of the poopie satisfactorily at 
prices within their reach. e therefore urge the Congress to take this 
action, which will benefit all the people to whom our manufacture is a 
prime necessity. 

Respectfully submitted, 

9 M. Marks, 

President of the National Association of Clothiers (Chairman). 

LUDWIG STEIN, 

SIEGMUND B. SonNEBORN, 

DAVID KIRSCHBAUM, 

LOUIS KIRSTEIN, 

FRANK R. CHAMBERS, 

WILLIAM GOLDMAN, 


B. R. SMITH, 
Special Committee of the National ‘Association of Clothiers. 

In addition to what I have already stated, I desire to say that 
hosiery of all kinds come under this schedule, and the increases 
on hosiery are as high as 75 per cent and in some instances 100 
per cent; and on cotton goods, and cotton textiles, such as 
ginghams, muslins, cotton cloths, it is impossible to ascertain 
the average, but in some cases it is as high as 121 per cent. 

In Schedule J, which pertains to flax, hemp, and jute, and 
manufactures thereof, you have again shown how magnanimous 
you are because this schedule shows a decrease over the Ding- 
ley law of twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent (one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent). Oh, how generous you are! 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule J $49, 900, 580 
Conference bill deres -—U a n aa 811, 416 
DT a ee — 49, 589, 164 
Conference bill increases 187, 112 
Amount of conference bill duties 49, 776, 276 
Decrease over Dingley.._..-..-..-_____--_____-..-...... 124, 304 


Or twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 


I will use the words of the fearless Senator from Kansas on 
Schedule K, and this is what he has to say: 


Mr. Bristow. Mr. President, Schedule K, relating to wool and manu- 
factures of wool, remains practically the same, carrying an average 
duty of 57.90 per cent ad valorem. That is the average duty upon 
wool and woolen fabrics that are used in abundance throughout the 
country for the domestic comfort of the people. It includes the duty 
on unwashed wool, which is comparatively low, and holds the average 
rate down to less than 60 per cent. The duties on cloths and fabrics 
are much higher, and they are left at the very excessive rates that now 
exist and concerning which there has been so much complaint. In some 
instances these duties run as high as 165 per cent ad valorem, and in a 
large number of cases more than 100 per cent. The duties on blankets 
range from 104 per cent to 165 4 175 cent; on knit fabries, from 95 per 
cent to 141 per cent; on worsted cloths, from 94 pa cent to 134 per 
cent. Fiannels carry duties of from 86 per cent to 143 per cent; 
women's and children's dress Foot. from 70 per cent to 118 cent, 
Yet these extravagant and indefensible duties are not reduced. though 
there is evidence ‘ore this Congress that they cover three and four 
and five times the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. There is undisputed evidence to that fact, yet in the interest 
of a few woolen manufacturers, mostly in New England, these duties 
are maintained, and in order to enrich themselves these men are per- 
mitted to levy an unjust tribute from the American people. 


Schedule L, which pertains to woven fabrics, velvets, plushes, 
silks, and so forth, which come under this schedule (L), shows 
an increase of 15.48 per cent. 


Summary. 
Amount of Dingley duties, Schedule L222 $20, 313, 706 
Amount of conference decreases 2, 969 
Bill as decreased — — — 20, 810, 737 
Amount of conference inereases 8, 148, 010 
Amount of conference bill duties, Schedule L. 23, 458, 747 
Increase over Dingle | maine. — 38,145, 041 


Or 15.48 per cent. 

As to Schedule M, I can do no better than to refer you to the 
remarks of the honorable chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee, made on the floor of the House on the 31st of July, who 
has spent nearly four months in investigating this schedule, that 
fearless Republican leader, JAMEs R. MANN of Illinois: 


Mann. Mr. Speaker, I am a Republican and a protectionist, 


Mr. 8 
and it is with the greatest reluctance t I rise in my place for 


the purpose of expressing the reasons which actuate me in voting 
against the conference report on the tariff bill now pending and in 
favor of sending that report back to conference, so that the true inter- 
ests of the print-paper manufacturers and the print-paper consumers 
may be properly cared for and the dignity of this House and the im- 
portance of this legislative body preserved and not minifled in the pro- 
portion of 7 to 1 in favor of the ate. [Applause.] 

It is my desire to discuss in the few minutes which are allotted to 
me what I conceive to be the natural results of the conference report 
if enacted into law upon the pulp and paper industries of the United 
States and the consumers of those products. 


WOOD PULP, 


The present tariff upon ground wood or mechanical pulp is $1.67 per 
ton. travis out of consideration for the moment the ok eee of 
the proposed maximum tariff, the ground wood pulp item the con- 
ference report is unobjectionable and similar to the provisions of both 
2 bill as it e House and the Senate amendment. The tariff 


e cove 
fhe application in each case is only to Canada and her different Prov- 


ces. 

We import from the Province of Ontario large quantities of ground 
wood pulp. We obtain some from the Province of Quebec. Most of the 
pulp wood in Ontario is owned by the provincial government, and that 
government, under ip yee regulations, requires that all pulp wood 
which it sells shall manufactured within the Dominion of da, 
so that, practically, the Province of Ontario to-day forbids the expor- 
tation of pulp wood to the United States 3 this does not apply to 
the uantities of pulp wood cut from the lands owned by indi- 
viduals. The Province of Quebec owns on her public lands most of the 
forests suitable for pulp wood within her borders, and under the present 
regulations of that Province, where the right to cut pulp wood in her 
forests has been sold, the Province makes a stumpage charge of 65 
cents a cord for the pulp wood cut, with an allowance or rebate of 25 
cents per cord if the po p wood is manufactured within the Dominion. 
These rates now existi will, under their own terms, soon expire, and 

Quebec government is considering a change in the stumpage rates, 
with the likelihood, unless deterred by our legislation, of increasing the 
stumpage charge and also either increasing the differential between the 
charge for exportation and home consumption, or forbidding entirely 
the exportation of the pulp wood cut on the public lands of the Prov- 
ince. So that we are confronted with this situation: Ontario now 
forbids the exportation of wood pulp and Quebec makes an extra 
stumpage charge where the Fup wood is exported and threatens to 
increase that charge or forbid exportation. 

The Canadian and provincial governments have reached the conclu- 
sion that possibly, if not probably, they will be justified in absolutely 
forbidding the exportation of a raw material to the United States, 
which is 8 necessary for the continuance of the paper-making 
industry in the United States, unless we grant concessions which, in 
their opinion, will be an equivalent for giving us the right to bring 
pulp wood from there here for use in manufacture in our mifis. 

o far, however, there is no controversy between the Senate and 
House provision, and by the conference report we will obtain wood pulp 
free from those Canadian Provinces which remove or do not impose 
restrictions on exportation of 72 — wood, wood pulp, or print paper. 

The wood-pulp paragraph of the conference report would be entirely 
satisfactory if its effect were not destroyed by the print-paper tariff and 
the maximum and minimum tariff clause, as reported from the confer- 
ence. As the tariff bill passed the House, the maximum tariff did not 
apply to wood pulp, but as agreed upon in this conference report the 
maximum tariff will add a tariff of 25 per cent of the value of wood 
pulp, which value is in no case less than $20 a ton and in most cases 
more, so that if the maximum tariff goes into effect as against Canada 
the tariff on ground wood pulp instead of being $1.67 a ton, as it now 
is, will be $1.67 plus at least $5 a ton, making a tariff of at least 
$6.67 a ton on ground wood pulp, and under all of the provisions of 
the pending conference report, the maximum tariff is as sure to go into 
12791 rata hg Canada and this country as that God made little apples. 

plause. 

Beates I will discuss that more fully in connection with the print- 
paper schedule. 


PRINT-PAPER TARIFF. 


Wood pulp is used by the paper manufacturers. In almost every 
case per manufacturers manufacture for sale, but print paper is a 
product of almost universal consumption. 

Let me recall to you the cituation. The present tariff rate on print 
paper is a flat rate of $6 per ton, plus any export charge which the 
orelgn government may impose, so that print paper now coming from 
Canada pays $6 per ton, with a slight plus export charge on some paper 
coming from e made from pulp wood cut on her public lands. 

The tariff bill as it passed the House made the print-paper tariff $2 

r ton from those Canadian Provinces which remove the restriction on 

e exportation of pulp wood. In other words, by the House bill we 
offer to make this exchange with Canada, that we will reduce our tariff 
to $2 a ton on es paper if she will permit the free and unlimited ex- 

rtation of 1 R, wood from her Provinces which we need in our paper 

dustries. If there be anything of advantage in that proposed 8 i 
it is on our side and in our favor. It is impossible to make cheap print 
paper without ground wood. 

he print-paper mills of the United States can not continue without 
an ample supply of pulp wood. The 5 industry of the United 
States can not continue without obtaining spruce pulp wood from 
Canada. ‘There is not sufficient pulp wood in our forests to make the 
ground wood pulp for cheap print paper, and it can not be found any- 
where without bringing it from Canada. We have not the supply of 
spruce pulp wood. ey have it. We have to have the finished p uct, 
which is print paper. All that Canada needs to do is to “stand pat” 


g 
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and say “You have to have our spruce pulp wood in some form. You 
A ? 


will take it in the form of paper manufactured wd ourselves.“ 

In the House bill we offered them then this trade of making the tariff 
on print paper $2 if they would give us E pulp wood free of restriction, 
but if any of the Canadian Provinces should refuse to let us import from 
there pulp wood free of restriction the tariff on print paper as to that 
Province was to remain under the House bill $6 a ton. In other words, 
we proposed a concession to Canada of $4 a ton, not in the form of a 
threat or a penalty. but a concession from the existing tariff rates to 
each Province which would remove its restrictions upon the exportation 
of the raw material, which we must have for our manufacturing in- 


dustries. 

There is not a pulp or paper mill in the United States but knows 
that if Canada should to or to-morrow forbid the exportation of 
pulp wood from Canada that spruce pulp wood in the United States 
would increase at once 50 per cent in value and that print paper, such 
as newspapers are printed upon, would go at once to more than 3 cents 

ound. It is true that there are two great States in this Union 
which would not suffer by that event. There are 85,000,000,000 feet 
of standing penca in the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Twenty-one billion of the th -fiye billion are in the State of Maine, 
represented by the distinguished Senator upon the conference committee. 
Five billion of the thirty-five billion are in the State of New Ham 
shire. These two States have between them 26,000,000,000 of the 
35,000,000,000 feet of standing spruce. Five billion feet of the re- 
mainder are in the State of New York, of which, however, more than 
one-half is in the state forest preserves, and under the constitution of 
that State can not now be sold or cut. 

Mr. Speaker, I express the deliberate judgment, based upon much 
investigation, of one who at least is honest in his opinion, after as 
careful a study as I have ever been able to give to 5 7 subject, that 
under the provisions of the House bill no new restrictions upon the 
exportation of pulp wood would have been imposed by the Canadian 
Provinces and the existing restrictions would have been removed and 
that our print-paper industries would have obtained a plentiful supply 
of pulp wood from Canada at reasonable cost for all time. 

When the bill left the House, then, it provided for the existing tariff 
of $6 a ton on Fe paper, with a proposed reduction of $4 a ton, 

the tariff rate $ r ton if the Canadian restrictions were 
removed. As the bill the Senate, it provided for increasing the 
present rate of $6 to $8 per ton, if the Canadian restrictions were not 
removed, and for a tariff of $4 a ton if they were removed. 

The conference report now before us provides for a tariff on print 
paper of $5.75 per ton if the Canadian restrictions are not removed, 
and $3.75 per ton if they are removed. The House provision offered a 
concession of $4 2 ton for the removal of the restrictions and a re- 
duction in the rate to $2 per ton, which about represents the difference 
in cost of manufacture in the two countries. e Senate amendment 
maintained the 34 differential, but the conference report reduced the 

2 per ton and raises the lowest tar 


dian pa 

Mrs Waskx. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Mann. Not unless the gentleman will secure further time for me. 

Mr. Swasry. Go on. 

Mr. Mann. Under the provision of the conference report there is no 
inducement, unless the maximum tariff provision goes into effect, for 
the Canadians va take off their prohibitions or restrictions on exporta- 
tion of pulp wood. 

If they bave statesmen in Canada—and my observation and experi- 
ence has been that they have wise men, men as keen in reference to 

rotective tariff as our best leaders on this side of the House—they will 
now that they hold the whip hand; that they have the pulp wood; 
and not having been offered concessions by this country which are fair 
to Canada, they will maintain for Canada her right to manufacture 
within her own borders her pulp wood, and then if we want it, we will 
pay the price hich they fix upon it. So that if the maximum tariff 
provision is not to apply, we will obtain no concession from Canada as 
to pulp wood. We can not run our mills without spruce pulp wood. 
When awe years ago the western mills went to the Province of Quebec 
and bought 50,000 cords of pulp wood, already piled up for sale to the 
eastern manufacturers, that pur sent pulp wood skyward and 

added from $3 to $5 a cord to the selling price within a short time. 
What will be the effect if the Canadians prohibit the exportation of 
pulp wood? ‘The Wisconsin mills have paid for the spruce pulp wood 
which they now have $11.25 a cord, because they have been compelled 
to go for it to Minnesota, which itself is short of a full supply. If 
those Wisconsin mills could obtain pulp wood from Ontario, they 
could continue to manufacture print paper, with their great water 
powers, against the world on even terms. 

But what will happen if the Canadians prohibit the exportation of 
pulp wood? The price of pulp wood in Maine will increase. The 
price of pulp wood in New Hampshire will increase, and instead of 
this revision of the tariff having any effect toward reducing the price 
of print paper, the threat which is said to have been made two years 
ago that print paper would be increased to 3 cents a pound, or $60 a 
ton, will soon have become past history and print paper will be more 
than 3 cents a pound. And then I suspect that some gentlemen upon 
this side of the House, who propose to vote for imposing this tariff 
conference report upon the print-paper ROUET of the country, will 
regret their attitude, but they can not say they were not warned. 

Applause. ] 
i The Canadians will make more money by refusing the lower rate pro- 

sed in the conference report. Under the conference report, if Canada 
Tnposes no restrictions on the exportation of pa wood, then the Amer- 
ican paper mills will have an even chance in bu pulp wood, and the 
only diference in the cost at the mill would be the difference in the cost 
of ‘transportation and delivery. In other words, in such case the 
American paper mills would be offered all the advantages which the 
Canadian paper mills would have as to N a supply of pulp wood ; 
but when it comes to selling the paper in the United States, the Canadian 
mills would have a disadvantage or differential against them of $3.75 

r ton, the amount of the tariff. But suppose, on the other hand, the 

anadian government and the provincial governments forbid the ex- 
portation of pulp wood from Canada. As the amount of spruce pulp 
wood in the United States has in recent years been wholly insufficient to 


supply the demands of the print-paper mills, the price of pulp wood in 

the Un y enhanced. We now import 

from Canada about one-third of our spruce pulp wood, amounting in 
f this importation 


n such case the in- 
evitable. 


It takes about a cord and a half of pulp wood to make 1 ton of print 
paper, and the increase in the cost of pulp wood under the circumstances 
will be much ater than the $2 a ton additional at levied on Cana- 
dian paper, e increase in the price of pulp wood will be in the United 
States, but not in Canada. It will be caused by the regulations for- 
bidding it coming across the border line, and it will be distinctly to the 
interest, under the terms of the conference report, of the Canadian paper 
mills to pay the additional $2 a ton duty on print paper if they can 
increase the cost of pulp wood to the American manufacturer, say, to 
the extent of $3 to $10 per ton on print paper. It is not unlikely that 
the increase in the selling price of pulp wood, under the circumstances 
apao might almost, if not quite, double as compared with the 
present prices. 

This increase in the price of pulp wood wouid not only be injurious 
and penapi ruinous to the print-paper manufacturers, but it would be 
come ols disastrous to the wood-pulp mills which make ground wood 
‘or sale. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, leaving out of consideration again for 
the moment the question of the maximum tariff and considering this 
conference report wholly upon the paragraphs rela to pulp and 
paper, it seems to me cert. that the results of the adoption of this 
conference report will be to prohibit or further restrict the exportation 
of pulp wood from Canada and thereby cause an increased cost of wood 
pulp and print paper in the United States which will be far ter 
than the $2 a ton additional duty levied on print paper and $1.67 a ton 
coe A levied on ground wood pulp. 

e provisions of the House of $2 and $6 a ton on print paper, which 
were recommended by the select committee after a ten months’ careful 
investigation, would have been effective in obtaining for the American 
people and paper manufacturers the opportunity to import freely from 
Canada pulp wood without restriction. We have assurances that the 
concessions which we proposed on this subject were satisfactory to the 
interested persons in ada, and that our proposition of a reduction 
of the tariff in consideration of the right to import pulp wood from 
Canada would have been favorably considered by the provincial and 
Dominion governments. That opportunity will be thrown away if this 
conference report be agreed to. 

MAXIMUM TARIFF. 


Mr. Speaker, so far I have been referring to the ordinary provisions 
of the bill relating to the subjects discussed, but I now come to the 
question of the application of the maximum tariff to Canada and its 
effect upon these industries. Certainly, if a “club” be necessary, the 
maximum tariff is a club for Canada, as related to the paper industry. 
The second section of the bill, as reported by the conferees, contains a 
maximum and minimum tariff poy sion quite diferent from the one 
which passed this House originally. By the House bill it was provided 
that if a foreign country shall impose a higher rate of duty on our 
products than it does on goods from other countries, then we shall im- 
pose a higher rate of Som on her products coming here; and it was ex- 
pressly 5 in the House bill that there should be no increase in 
the tariff on ground wood pulp in any event. 

The provision now reported from the conference goes way beyond 
the provisions of the original House bill. Among other things, it 
provides that the maximum tariff shall be imposed upon a foreign 
country if that coun shall impose any export duties. That pro- 
vision was not in the House bill, It was not in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. The words “or imposes no export duty“ were inserted in 
conference, and I believe were inserted at the suggestion of a few paper 
manufacturers in order to impose the maximum tariff upon paper 
coming a his 5 — Quebec. 5 ne Pgs 8 — 
country which to-da posing an export duty upon articles whic 
come to the United States not now on the free list. So far as I know, 
the only place where this provision hits is on paip and paper coming 
from the vince of Quebec, for it has been ruled by the courts that 
the 25 cents additional stumpage charge added by Que on pulp wood 
cut on the crown lands and exported to this country was in effect an 
export duty as to poner manufactured in Canada from pulp wood cut 
on the crown lands. The maximum tariff would be applied against 
Quebec unless that charge be removed. though it is quite likely that 
such charge would be removed if that were the only thing in the way. 

Another 8 in mais ee portion is mas the eon 
tarif shall mposed against a foreign country unless “such foreign 
country shall accord to the agriculture and manufac and other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent,” on its face a very fair proposition until you investigate 
the facts. 

Canada has an antidumping law. We have not. We say by this 
proposition to Canada that unless she repeals her antidumping law, 
which she is not likely to do, we will im an additional tarif on 
paper as a maximum tarif to the amount of 25 per cent ad valorem, or 
at least $8.50 on every ton of paper, and also impose a tarif of 25 
per cent of the value additional on wood pulp. 

The maximum: tariff provision as it * the House expressly ex- 
cepted from its operation the reciprocal arrangements between Canada 
and England and between Canada and the British West India Islands 
and other colonies of Great Britain. Canada has reciprocal arrange: 
ments with England, and I believe she has reciprocal arrangements with 
some of the other British colonies, but by the provision in this con- 
ference report we say to Canada, not as a concession or as an induce- 
ment, but as a big stick,” ‘“‘ Unless you are so little, so ready to be 
browbeaten, that you will yield the advantage you have in holding the 
main supply of pulp wood on this continent, we will impose a m um 
tarif on every pound of wood pulp and print paper, adding thereby 
to the other tar! on print paper at least $8.50 per ton.” 

Do you think that any men with Anglo-Saxon blood in their veins are 
so craven as to yield before this threat? No. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. This is a serious proposition. 

Every gentleman in this House has newspapers in his district. Prob- 
ably I have a smaller number than almost any other Member of the 
House. en papers find out that in our attempt to browbeat 
Canada we have entered upon a trade war with that country, with the 
advantages mainly on the Canadian side, and the result is that when 
the paper owners pay their bills the price of paper has increased from 
$215 a hundred pounds—about the present average rate—to $3 and 
perhaps $3.50 per hundred pounds, there will be some gentlemen here 
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who will then realize the effect of the offense for which they are about 
to vote. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] It is all well 
enough to talk about “ protecting” an American industry. Our propo- 
sition will in fact protect the paper manufacturers by providing them 
with the pulp wood with which to operate their mills, and at the same 
time we will provide — rint paper, so essential to the comfort and 
education of the people of all classes throughout the country. 

It is easy to say put up the pace of newspapers.” It is easy to say 
that the newspapers have no rights, but certainly the readers of the 
papers have some rights. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It is 
easy for some to slur and sneer at the ne aper men, who are con- 
stantly criticising us, often unjustly and unfairly, but after all they 
are doing a great service to the people of this country and a service 
which few, either of the thinking or unthinking, would be willing to 
pars with. Attempt to abolish the newspapers! Try it once. acon 
0 an increase the price of print paper unnecessarily! You_will 
try it once, but you will not have an opportunity a second time. [Loud 
. on the Democratic side.] 

saw men in this House a little more than a PA ago shaking in 
their shoes, anxious for a chance to vote to repeal the tariff on print 
paper, crazy for an opportunity to vote to repeal the tariff on print 
paper. I went on the select committee on the subject as its chairman, 
and took the responsibility of taking a preliminary report Sgain that 
33 at a time when a report the other way on the subject would 
ave afforded a cheap political effect as a campaign document, and I 
took all the criticisms which went with my action. Some of my friends 
here, who at that time were urging me as chairman of that committee 
to bring in an early report before the last election in favor of removing 
the duty on print paper without obtaining any concessions from Canada. 
may well study what they are about to do now before voting to adopt 
this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, the $3.75 rate in the conference report is illogical. The 
House made a rate of $2 per ton; the Senate fixed the rate at $4 per 
ton. The conferees have compromised on $3.75 per ton. It might just 
as well be $4. ‘The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Payne], for whom I have the highest respect, who was the leader of 
the House conferees, stated this morning that they compromised on 
$3.75, as I understood him, because the Senate would not concede any- 
thing more. I take it, then, that in influence in the conference 
deciding between $2 and $4—a difference of eight times 25 cents—the 
influence of the Senate conferees was equal to seyen times 25 cents and 
the influence of the House conferees was equal to 25 cents only once. 
I am tired of seeing this House yield to the insistent demands of a few 
Senators who say they will or will not vote for a proposition according 
as they have their own individual and selfish ways. Let them vote as 
they please. It is our gan to stand by what we believe to be right for 
the country, and we should have equal power and influence in a con- 
ference report or elsewhere in legislation with the Senate of the United 
States. We have the responsibility for our actions, and I am in favor 
of accepting that responsibility and not cowering before the selfish 
demands of a few Senators. [Loud applause.] 


It is an impossibility for me at this time tó ascertain the real 
truth pertaining to schedule N, which embraces various articles, 
but all indications point to an increase close to 2 per cent. 

A careful revision of the entire bill shows that the duties on 
65 per cent of the importations have not been changed, and will 
be as high as they were under the Dingley law; and it is indeed 
fortunate that the special interests did not request increases 
there, for, I believe, if they had, the people would have fared as 
well as they did on the remaining 35 per cent where changes 
have been made, because there the figures show that 21 per 
cent of the 35 per cent of changes have been made upward and 
in 14 per cent of cases downward, and these figures are as near 
correct, I believe, as any that will be given out by either side 
of the House. They do not, however, include the maximum 
rate, which, when it goes into effect, March 1, 1910, will increase 
the rates by 25 per cent. 

A careful study of the entire bill will satisfy any honest man 
that the measure, as it is now, is for the interest of combina- 
tions and trusts and the New England States. The burdens will 
again, and more than ever, fall upon those least able to bear 
them. 

The Steel trust and other large interests are taken care of by 
the so-called drawback provision, which provides that where 
imported materials on which duties haye been paid are used in 
the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such 
articles a drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the 
materials used, less 1 per cent of such duties, or, in other words, 
the manufacturers of such article will receive 99 per cent re- 
bate when such article is exported by them. But, where is 
there any provision for a rebate for the consumer? Where is 
there any reduction for the consumer? Do you maintain that 
by the passage of this bill you will have lived up to and com- 
plied with your pledges and promises? You can not say that 
you have. You refused to listen to our pleas from this side, as 
well as from a few honest and sincere men on your side. I say 
that it will become the duty of the President, if he desires to 
live up to his pledges and promises that he gave to the Ameri- 
can people, to veto this dishonest, sectional, and unfair bill. If, 
however, he should fail to do his duty, the mass of our people 
will be obliged to continue to slave and endure hardships, and 
go without most of the necessities of life in the interest of the 
giant octopuses while their families are in want. 

In my anxiety to conclude I nearly overlooked one more re- 
duction made by the conferees in the Senate amendment, namely, 


a reduction of 50 per cent in the corporation dividend tax, which 
has been reduced to 1 per cent for fear of imposing too heavy 
a tax on corporations earning more than $5,000. The holding 
companies have also been excluded from this tax, so that even 
this tax will fall upon corporations least able to be taxed, and 
again not on the bondholders, but it will be borne by the stock- 
holders who, as a rule, are outsiders. The bondholders will get 
their interest as before and without being obliged to pay any 
portion of eyen this meager 1 per cent. 

For the purpose of giving the people a chance to see from 
what sources we receive most of our revenue and who pays the 
taxes, I insert as part of my remarks pages 651 to 655 from the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. 


Receipts and expenditures, years ended June 30, 1907. 
(By sources of revenue and objects of expenditure.) 
RECEIPTS AND THEIR Sources. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE. 
Duties on mérchandise: 


1111 E S E ĩè EES 5 $403, 195 
Art o 1ę˙m—[ͤ 1 774, 410 
Asphaltum and bitumen 196, 590 
Beads and bead ornaments 372, 430 
Beveragee- 2. oe 147, 798 
Books and other printed matte 60, 94 
e Bima 51 
j ri sorte 5 
: Bronze “feather dusters, anı d hair penc lasan HES 820 
rushes, feather dusters, and hair pencil „ 
Buttons, and button forms 426, 954 
Carriages, other vehicles, and parts of— 
Automobiles, and parts o- 2, 100, 702 
t A O a e a a E e 15, 728 
TOI ea a pete ace ew isos 2, 116, 430 
CAO Senn eau ASRS PL UALR AE Care Pete wy Set sre ato 936, 176 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes_.__.._-.------- 7, 522, 515 
Cocoa and chocolate, prepared or manufactur 70, 562 
Clays or earths — — 621, 051 
Clocks and watches, and parts 1, 375, 179 
K Coalcand coken 5.22 oso 903, 582 
Gouodion sess 294, 190 
Cork, manufactures of 2. 2-42.22 ee 390, 714 
— —— ~ 
Cotton, manufactures of— 
eT ys Tele UG WER Tg Renee ar eae Sy SS SE SRS 1, 184, 713 
CCC LENS LSE PRET a E a . 4, 978, 945 
AI ea a a a ag ae pleas 32, 835, 609 
r en teen 38, 999, 267 
— — 
Diamonds, and other precious stones, not set 
Diamonds. 2, 393, 337 
All other TTT, 079 
1 3, 170, 416 
—————————— 
Earthen, stone, and china ware 8, 024, 20 
— ee eee 258, 989 
Fone Sug Op vibe Rite Peg gat OES AE E E ANOS E ae Se SES 3, 216, 486 
Fibers, vegetable, and textile grasses, and manufac- 
tures of— 
Fr TTTbT—T—TdT—TdTF—bT—T—T—TT—T—————— 401, 344 
Twine, thread, and varns 381. 750 
All other manufactures of. #21, 755, 818 
) ee ee See SS ee as 22,538, 912 
. 1. 910, 301 
Fruits and nuts 6, 992, 677 
Furs, and manufactures 1, 835, 
Glass and glassware 3, 920, 733 
„ rely caer ie asec Se fata SEES 194, 469 
Gold and silver, manufactures of ____..-_-----~ —.—— 304, 049 
Gunpowder, and all explosive substances ENE 589, 045 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, and materiais for 1, rag 
DY een ee ere ne ]« ee Hee eee mame nne — 251. 
Hides of cattle, raw or uncured leas te 3, 115, 391 
OI as saeco eet pacer eae ree aaa a een as ape E ee , 00 
India rubber and gutta-percha, and manufactures of 710, 921 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of— 
gi yume I ane Shale EMTS TES ee eee eae 392, 489 
Pig STON Hn eee ee ei 2, 232, 242 
Manufactures o 9, 698, 147 
Be a RS E a a 11, 930, 389 


r cere tr nk Ne rece ooo ee ee 
Teed, and manufactures; ot. —2—a—ͤ1e2 


Leather, and manufactures of — 


A T RE Sen En I TON NESE A I Sy EAS 1, 340, 680 
Wannsee — 4. 792, 858 

NG TAR a5 cee ee ela et lee ees 6, 133, 538 
Marble, onyx, and stone, and manufactures of = 866, 254 
Matting and mats. ana — 1. 417, 238 
Meat and dairy products 2, 236, 451 


e Included in fibers, etc., manufactured in previous years. 
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Duties on merchandise—Continned. 
Metals and metal compositions 


ER EE SD ERE ea 
Musical instruments 6 
OUO aa E E 
Olt a ß ß Ap BERS IST 
Paints and colors == — 27, 5 
Pa = 2,710, 687 
Pencils 18, 
Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations. — 801, 583 
Pipes and smokers’ articles = 600, 7 
Plants, trees, „e. 490, 999 


, 168 
247, 887 


SD ICON soo siete see a Se ee net 


Spirin wines, and malt liquors— 


alt Liquors and malt extracts 1, 838, 190 
PS OAR See ew en BSR Se SR Oe AR SES 
pen. reece nates eC Ia SC oa aaa RN CE ERE — 6, 042, 510 
r ern lee 
Straw, and manufactures of straw and grass 203, 132 
Sugar and molasses 
Molasses, and sirup refined 148, 878 
DUAE seo a a OR ASD Oe 
e e 
—: :.:. . pe Free. 
Tobacco, and manufactures of— 
2211. ˙ AAA ee so — — 22, 307, 624 
fee ye i ae ee ER ee SE 3, 817, 413 
17171711. ti ee ee Se en 26, 125, 037 


2, 425, 444 
; 698 

1, 898; 658 
39 


„ * 


Wool, and manufactures of— 
Unmannfactured ~--.--.--.-__.--.---..--... 186, 562, 748 
Manufactures: 0f25 52-8 o ee... 19, 992, 068 
TORE ne ica :. ͤ . Sop Sle 


AR other articles. (2989,96 


Total ony collected— 
Additio: 


mal and discriminating..._.........-___ 358, 389 

Py a ee oe a eg TE EE MTS g 

Total duties collected on merchandise 329, 480, 048 

To ST trees aa | sig (kiss O88 

AA a TEN RE AE RES SEER EERE aoc! 1, 708, 267 

Total customs revenue - — 332, 233, 363 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 

156, 336, 902 

ba: 51, 811, 070 

Fermented liquo’ — 59, 567, 818 

Oleomargarine TOROS A 8 887, 641 

C oe i ee eee 1, 063, 342 

Total internal revenue..o. „„ 269, 666, 773 

POSTAL SERVICE. 
Revenue from postal service 183, 585, 006 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Profits on coinage, bullion deposits, and assays 
Sales of Dablic funda. 2 
Fees: Consular, letters patent, end lan 
The District of Columb: — 
Tax on national banks 
Navy pension, hospital, ete., funds. 


Customs fees, fines, Ities, and forfeitures — 928. 
Repayments by Pacific railways, and interest... 6, 416, 285 
Sales of Indian lands, proc of Indian labor, etc- 5, 717, 369 
Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund 556, 455 
pe VS OT Pe aes 2, 778, 717 
Tax on sealskins and rent of seal and fox islands 48, 11 
Sales of government property 1, 608, 420 
Deposits for surveying public lands ae — 89, 27 
Sales of ordnance material________ 8 3, 61 


Sales of condemned naval vessels. 
Depredations on public lands 
Other miscellaneous sources 


Total r oe TOE 
= 

Total redet.. ½àzàuwvu. Dy 725; 840 
J 8 — 332, 233, 863 
e y d 269, 666, 773 
Postal: %% T ees BER , 006 
e ae eee eee 61, 240, 198 
Wotel (Pettitt... e conan menes 846, 725, 340 


a Included in fibers, etc., manufactured in previous years, 


Upon careful examination the figures show that out of $323,- 
000,000,000 received in revenue on account of the tariff nearly 
$100,000,000 is collected from the duty on sugar and molasses, 
breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, rice, salt, vegetables, 
fruits, nuts, drugs, and wines; $41,922,000 from tobacco, cigars, 
and spirituous and malt liquors; and over $100,000,000 was paid 
during the Republican panic year into the coffers of Uncle Sam 
as duty on wool, cotton, manufactured cloths, thread, yarn, 
hosiery, vegetable fibers and textile grasses, and manufactures 
of oilcloths; earthenware, glassware, porcelain, clocks, watches, 
and wood. Leather and paper paid over $30,000,000. So these 
figures show that $272,000,000, or 84 per cent of this enor- 
mous amount, is collected as tax on the real necessities of 
life, that even the very poorest of the poor are obliged to 
pare and use, nearly all being indispensable in wage-earners’ 

omes. 

For the purpose of convincing even the most rabid protec- 
tionist and standpatter and unbelievers in truth and facts 
that under the present system of raising revenue the burden 
falls upon those least able to carry it, I shall place in the 
Record as part of my remarks the table showing our internal- 
revenue receipts for the year of 1907, as prepared by the Bureau 
af Si rey in the Statistical Abstract of 1908, and this is what 

ey show: 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR OF 1907 (PAGE 665). 


Spirits... — Se ee Se eae RET 6. eC A 
1 ͤ ͤ eee . | Ng BAe Ole 
Fermented liquors. . . $9,567, 818 
Os ie Se Dee 887, 641 
ccc TTT „063, 342 

Ps Iai ert REA SRE ere ta are St —— 269, 666, 773 


Now I ask, Who pays this tax? Is any portion paid by New 
England, for whose interest this tariff bill had been fixed? In- 
deed, not; for they do not use liquor nor tobacco, and they believe 
in prohibition, and are so strong in their belief that they even 
prohibit the Government from interfering with their privilege 
and a right given them by the Republican party to plunder and 
rob the American consumer for the sole benefit of the all-rich 
manufacturing combines. Or is any portion of this revenue paid 
by any of our trust barons, or near barons, or by corporations or 
trusts in the South or in the West, or is it not the naked truth 
that it is paid mostly by the wage-earners—the poorer class of 
our people? 

The entire government receipts for the year 1907 are as fol- 
lows: 


Customs TOVONUC6 oe nnn eee $332, 233, 363 
Internal enen... 200, 666, 778 
Lies asie re enya Soc J Sr i pn ee Sd Ra 601, 900, 136 


Not including $183,585,006 post-office receipts nor $61,240,198 mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 


It is really queer that the poor people of this country are 
obliged to pay eleven-twelfths of our entire taxes, which are used 
for the purpose of running our Government and to protect our 
eountry and our property. Still the record shows that only one- 
ninth of our national property is owned by them, and the few 
thousand rich, who own 88 per cent of our entire wealth, pay 
only one-twelfth of the taxes. 

Still there will be some gentlemen on the other side who will 
maintain that this is justice. So I again will ask, Who is pay- 
ing the taxes of the country in proportion to the protection that 
is given them? I maintain that people should be taxed according 
to their means. Any other tax is unjust. You will be obliged to 
answer the common people—the poor wage-earner. You had a 
chance to right the wrongs. You promised the American people 
to do so, and you have failed ignominiously. You have disre- 
garded the prayers and appeals of the millions of our most de- 
serving people—men, women, and children—all for the sake of 
temporary power, and so forth, but in accordance with secret 
agreements entered into by you and special interests, the 
greedy, rich, Eastern manufacturers, trusts, and combines of the 
country. 

Revived figures just received show increases in this bill over the 
present Dingley law, which we were called here to revise down- 
ward, of about $11,000,000, taking the minimum figures, and 
about $76,000,000 a year as soon as the maximum and minimum 
feature of the bill becomes effective. Is this a revision down- 
ward? And now in face of all these facts and figures what will 
the President do? Lest he and the country may forget, I again 
repeat the pledge made by him at Cincinnati, September 22, 
1908, when he said: ~ 

If I am elected President, I promise the nation that I will use every 


fiber of my being to carry out honestly and decently the tariff revision 
promises of the Republican platform, * * * 
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The Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. GRIEST, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R, 1438) to 
prorina revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 

Jnited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRIEST said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the privilege accorded by the special 
order fixing the hour for a vote on the tariff bill, H. R. 1438, I 
desire to discuss one feature of the conferees’ report in which 
my own constituents and many thousand farmers, manufac- 
turers, and workmen in other sections are vitally interested. 
On page 36 of the report presented by the managers on the part 


- of the House I find that the House conferees have receded from 
the disagreement to the Senate Philippine amendment, and have 


adopted the following in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 5. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles 
coming into the United States from the Philippine Islands the rates of 
duty which are required to be levied, collected, and paid upon like arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries: Provided, That, except as other- 
wise hereinafter provided, all articles, the growth or product of or man- 
ufactured in the Philippine Islands from materials the growth or prod- 
uct of the Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or 
which do not contain foreign materials to the value of more than 20 p 
cent of their total value, upon which no drawback of customs duties has 
been allowed therein, coming into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands shall hereafter be admitted free of duty, except rice, and except, 
in any fiscal year, sugar in excess of 300,000 gross tons, wrapper to- 
bacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 15 per 
cent of 0 tobacco in excess of 300,000 pounds, filler tobacco in 
excess of 1,000,000 pounds, and cigars in excess of 150,000,000 cigars, 
which quantities shall be ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury 
under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe: And provided 
Further, That sugar, refined or unrefined, and tobacco, manufactured or 
unmanufactured, imported into the Philippine Islands from ee eon 
tries, shall be dutiable at rates of import duty therein not less than the 
rates of import duty imposed upon sugar and tobacco in like forms 
when imported into the United States: And provided further, That, 
under rules and regulations to be preseri by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, preference in the right of free entry of sugar to be imported 
into the United States from the Philippine Islands, as provided herein, 
shall be given, first, to the producers of less than 500 gross tons in any 
fiscal year, then to producers of the lowest output in excess of 500 gross 
tons in any fiscal year: Provided, however, at in consideration of 
the exemptions aforesaid, all articles the growth, product, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, upon which no drawback of customs duties 
has been allowed therein, shall be admitted to the Philippine Islands 
from the United States free of duty: And provided further, That the 
free admission, herein provided, of such articles, the growth, roduct, 
or manufacture. of the United States, into the Philippine Islands, or of 
the growth, product, or manufacture, as hereinbefore defined, of the 
Philippine Islands into the United States, shall be conditioned upon the 
direct shipment thereof from the country of origin to the country of 
destination: Provided, That direct shipment shall include shipments in 
bond through foreign territory contiguous to the United States: Pro- 
vided, however, That if such articles become unpacked while en route 
by accident, wreck, or other casualty, or so damaged as to necessitate 
their repacking, the same shall be admitted free of duty upon satisfac- 
tory proof that the 8 occurred through accident or necessit 
and that the merchandise involved is the identical merchandise ori 1. 
nally 8 from the United States or the Philippine Islands, as the 
case may be, and that its condition has not been changed except for 
such damage as may have been sustained: And provided further, That 
all articles, the growth, product, or manufacture, as hereinbefore de- 
fined, of the Philippine Islands, admitted into the ports of the United 
States free of duty under the 8 of this section and shipped as 
hereinbefore provided from said islands to the United States for use 
and consumption therein, shall be hereafter exempt from the payment 
of any export duties imposed in the Philippine Islands: And provided 
further, That there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in the United 
States, upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise coming into the 
United States from the Philippine Islands, a tax equal to the internal- 
revenue tax imposed in the United States upon the like articles, goods, 
wares, or merchandise of domestic manufacture; such tax to be paid by 
internal-reyenue stamp or stamps, to be provided by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and to be affixed in such manner and under such 
regulations as he, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe; and such articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, shipped 
from said islands to the United States, shall be exempt from the pay- 
ment of any tax imposed by the internal-revenne laws of the Philippine 
Islands: And provided further, That there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid in the Philippine Islands, upon articles, goods, w. or mer- 
chandise going into the Philippine Islands from the United States, a 
tax equal to the internal-revenue tax imposed in the Philippine Islands 
upon the like articles, goods, wares, or merchandise of Philippine Islands 
manufacture; such tax to be paid by internal-reyenue stamps or other- 
wise, . by the laws in the Philippine Islands, and such arti- 
cles, goods, wares, or merchandise going into the Philippine Islands 
from the United States shail be exempt from the — 7 ent of any tax 
imposed by the internal-reyenue laws of the Unit Btates : And pro- 
vided further, That, in addition to the customs taxes imposed in the 
Philippine Islands, there shall be levied, collected, and paid therein 
upon articles, goods, wares, or merchandise, i ee ig into the Philippine 
Islands from countries other than the United States, the internal- 
revenue tax imposed by the Philippine government on like articles man- 
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ufactured and consumed in the Philippine Islands or snippen thereto, 
for consumption therein, from the United States: And provided further, 
That from and after the gy of this act all internal revenues col- 
lected in or for account of the mee Islands shall accrue intact to 
the general 8 thereof and paid into the insular treasury, 
and shall on 7 be allotted and paid out therefrom in accordance with 
future acts of the Philippine 1 


islature, subject, however, to section 7 
of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1902, entitled “An act tempo- 
rarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes:” And provided 
further, That, until action by the Philippine legislature, approved by 
Congress, internal revenues paid into the insular 8 us herein - 
een shall be allotted and paid out by the Philippine Com- 
m . 

I am well aware that during the past ten years the subject 
of free trade between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands has been frequently discussed in Congress. My own 
views upon the subject were fully set forth on the floor of the 
House of Representatives on March 31 last, and I will there- 
fore consume but a few minutes in the further consideration 
of this Philippine section. Such a large percentage of my con- 
stituency is engaged in the growing of tobacco and manufactur- 
ing of cigars that I would deem it a neglect of duty to fail in 
the acceptance of every opportunity afforded for the presenta- 
tion of an emphatic protest against the free importation of 
tobacco and cigars into this country from the Philippine Islands 
or from any other foreign domain. 

This Philippine paragraph appears to have been constructed 
upon principles extracted from the Democratic national plat- 
form, and it is destined to serve as a binder between the two 
countries, connecting the commercial ties so firmly as to for- 
ever preclude, I fear, a separation which will afford the Fili- 
pinos the independence for which they pray. The advisability 
of legislating jointly for an American tariff law and a Philip- 
pine administrative act is very questionable indeed; and I 
believe that the Congress can well afford to take heed before 
enacting legislation which will prevent the severance of the 
ties now binding the two countries politically. 

My individual protestation is based upon the tobacco clause 
of this Philippine paragraph. We know what the Republican 
platform of 1908 proclaims with regard to the “ free interchange 
of products, with such limitations as to sugar and tobacco as 
will afford adequate protection to domestic industries,” and I 
have always subscribed, as do my constituents, who have made 
their district famous by their adherence to the principles of 
protection and Republicanism, to that preceding paragraph, 
which says: 


The aim and the purpose of Republican policy being not only to 
5 without excessive duties the security against foreign competi- 
fon to which American manufacturers, farmers, and producers are en- 
titled, but also to maintain the high standard of living of the wa 
workers of this country, who are the most direct beneficiaries of the 
protective system. 


These declarations apply equally to the products from the 

Philippine Islands as they do from those of any foreign country, 
for the Supreme Court has decided that the Philippine Islands 
are not a part of the United States. 
Therefore I have opposed the free entry into the United 
States of excessively large quantities of Philippine tobacco and 
cigars, not alone from the local view point of my constituents, 
but on those broad grounds which have been harmoniously ad- 
‘vanced by the cigar-tobacco people of the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin, as well as many others with smaller interests. 

The limitation fixed for the annual free importation of Phil- 
ippine sugar is apparently satisfactory to the sugar planters, 
We have succeeded in forcing a reduction in the amount of filler 
tobacco from 3,000,000 to 1,000,000 pounds annually, and our 
people will doubtless accept the reduction of 2,000,000 pounds 
as an indication of good faith, but the amount fixed for the 
annual limitation of free cigars is viewed as unnecessarily 
large. I have, therefore, pointed out, and it has been con- 
sistently argued, that the amounts specified in the bill as the 
limitations on tobacco and cigars were excessive, and that the 
President, as the friend of the Filipinos, had recommended 
the free entry of Philippine products only “ with such limita- 
tions as may remove all fear of interference with the tobacco 
and sugar interests of the United States.” It is apparent that 
the arguments were conclusive so far as the filler tobacco was 
concerned, as a cut of 66% per cent has been conceded, and while 
this in itself is a concession of no mean consequence, as it re- 
duces the yearly limitation to an amount equal to one twenty- 
fifth of the cigar tobacco grown in Lancaster County, it has 
not satisfied me as to the limitation on cigars; and it would 
seem that in refusing to permit a reduction of the limitation 
on cigars below 150,000,000 the potential forces that held it at 
that figure have given greater consideration to the welfare of 
the islanders of the Pacific than to the weal of our own people 
or to the true principles of protection. The arguments ad- 


vanced by the cigar-tobacco people with regard to the filler 
tobacco in the leaf have been equally applicable to the number 
of cigars, and to this item I wish to invite special attention. 

While the Philippine provision was under discussion in the 
Senate, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] recorded 
his dissent from the proposition to reduce the amount of cigars 
to 70,000,000, and in a speech he said: 

I would not injure the cigar makers of New York f 
State, but in my opinion, sir, they are mistaken in su aE be 
pa e of the pen measure in its full and 3 PAN proportions 
would be any rea injory to them. It appears by the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1908 that there has been a 
large and steady increase in the production of cigars in the United 
States since the year 1898. ‘That increase has been, notwithstanding the 
introduction of cigars from Porto Rico, without the payment of duty. 

Bear with me, sir, while I read the figures which show the increase, 
There were produced in the United States of rs in 1898, 4,915,- 
000,000; in 1899, 5,581,000,000; in 1900, 7 „000; in 1901, 6. 
914,000,000 ; in 1902 yor 000,000; in 19038, 7.30 000,000; in 1904, 
3219060 88 in 1905, 7,58 1,000,000; in 1906, 8,13 7,006,000 in 1907, 
"I do not believe, sir, that the prosperity and growth of the United 
States have yet come to an end. Our population will continue to in- 
crease; our wealth will continue to increase ; our purchasing power will 
continue to increase, and this steady, natural, normal growth 


hat this measure in its full and original form proposed to do was 
to permit the tobacco raisers of the ippine Islands to send to the 
United States a quantity of cigars which at its maximum could never 
equal the actual and regular increase in the consumption of cigars in 
this country for one single year. 

It is to be regretted that the idea expressed by Senator Root 
has been so generally accepted by many Congressmen and Sen- 
ators as conclusive, without attempting to prove or disprove the 
theory. The amount recited as the limitation on cigars has been 
viewed with alarm by tobacco men over this country, as indi- 
cated by the numerous protests which haye been published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp during the past four months. These 
people are not of a class who enter into presumptions or formu- 
late conclusions ill advisedly, but they are numbered among the 
intelligent men who farm tobacco scientifically, the conservative 
leaders of the cigars makers, and the experienced dealers in 
cigar tobacco and cigars. You can not justly charge these 
thousands of men as selfish, nor have they advanced arguments 
for purely mercenary reasons such as we have commonly heard 
advocated by agents of great and exclusive trade combinations. 

In this connection I desire to quote from an editorial article 
which appeared in the New Era, of Lancaster, Pa., July 22, 
1909 : 


The tariff, perhaps more clearly than any other one thing, affects the 
masses of ar pate ad In cbetitence to what has been considered as a 


The cigar industry has grown to its present proportions under exist- 
ing iaus and regulations. 

e total annual production in 1907 was about 8,000,000,000, the 
annual wholesale value of which was $350,000,000, but owing to the 
prevailing industrial stagnation these amounts were materially decreased 
during the fiscal year of 1908. 

The wa of cigar makers were about $75,000,000 annually. The 
difference in wages between the two countries for r makers is over 
$i day, the general cost, owing to raw material and general pro- 

ion, being sr tim making successful competition impossible. 

The cigar industry alone pays over $25,000, annually in tax to 
maintain the Federal Government. 

Cigar manufacturers constitute only three one-thousandths per cent 
of the population, but pay 11 per cent of the entire running expense of 
the Government. 

The cigar trade employs 125,000 skilled workmen and, all told, about 
200,000 ip ges men and women. Their wages go into the legitimate 
channels of trade and commerce, hence do just as much as anyone else 
to keep the wheels of industry always turning. 

We are now importing about 120,000,000 cigars annually from Porto 
Rico free of duty, with the volume steadily increasing. You ask us 
now to accept 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from the Philippine 
DAON ro on top of this propose to increase the internal-reyenue 

on cigars. 

The amount of cigars now coming from Porto Rico, with the num- 
ber to come from the Philippine Islands, will displace between 4,000 
and 5,000 American cigar makers, adding them to the ranks of the 


the chea: 
On Jan 27, 1905, Secretary Taft said: “A ecto-shaped cigar 
: he 834 per thousand 


We coer en t ask that you give this matter careful consideration, 

respec y request that you vote against a measure so i ious 
to American enterprise and the loyal American citizens engaged therein. 
Respectfully, yours, 


G. W. PERKINS, 
International President 
Cigar Makers’ International Union. 


I also request, for the purpose of putting on record some 
valuable matter in connection with this question, the publica- 
tion of briefs presented by the official representatives of the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, the Lancaster (Pa.) Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, and the Leaf Tobacco Board of Trade: 


PROTEST AGAINST THE FREE ENTRY OF TOBACCO AND CIGARS FROM THD 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. « 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committce: 


In this asm ape | we haye the honor fo directly represent the cigar 
manufacturers of one of the greatest cigar manufacturing States. 
Pennsylvania alone manufactures approximately 2,000,000,000 cigars 
annually, which is about one-quarter of the total annual output of one 
of the greatest industries of our country, and which annually manu- 
factures under normal trade conditions over 8,000,000,000 cigars, the 
total value of this product being about $350,000,000, and for which 
we pay in w: one over $75,000,000 and contribute toward the 
maintenance of our Government an internal-reyenue tax of over 
,000,000 annually. 
This great 3 has been built up and is maintained under a 
rotective tariff. Prior to 1863 the cigar-manufacturing industry of 
country was practically nil. Nearly all the cigars consumed here 
were made in and imported from Germany. At that time, all told, less 
than 3,000 People were employed in the cigar-making trade in the 
United States. ‘0-day we give employment to 125,000 skilled mechan- 
ics and employ, all told, in and about our factories over 200,000 Ameri- 
ean citizens, re . 1,000,000 human beings who are dependent 
upon the cigar industry for a livelihood. 

The cigar manufacturers have suffered greatly amine the present 
period of industrial depression, and in many instances we have kept our 
workmen ae pe despite the fact that our stock rooms are crowded 
to the limit wi cigars, for which there is no market in sight. 

The trade has already and is now suffering the effect of anticipated 
hostile tariff legislation. We have been promised adequate protection 
to the industries of our country, and we fail to see why the Congress 
should endeavor to avoid its pledges in this direction. 

Remove the duty from e cigars imported from the Philippine 
Islands, and just to that extent you curtail the production of cigars in 
this country, displace American workmen, who under normal trade con- 
ditions are employed in 5 of these cigars. 

Ow to the enormous erence in the wages paid in this country 
and the Philippine Islands, and the difference in the cost of the raw 
material, light, fuel, rent, etc., the ability to successfully compete with 
the ne Islands on a free-trade basis in cigars is penru out 
of = 3 3 in Bg alone 8 $1 > more 

y, say no 0 e advan ey possess o way of cheap 
al materials and other favorable means o eee 

We have shown that the eigar industry s grown to its present 
magnificent portions and given employment to 1 le, with 
an annual disbursement to the eee alone of $75, 900. and a 
revenue to the Government of $25,000,000, under a protective tariff. 
We carnestiy protest against legislation of which we are not — firmly 
convinced, about which can be no — — that it will have a 
disastrous effect on this great industry, and w ut any resultant good 
to the people of our country goni. 
manufacturers of country haye invested ard of 


ie upon all classes. 


o be permitted to dictate the course of legis- 
lation. He can, of course, promulgate his views and convince by force 
of the logic of his arguments, but ond this he ranks in the law with 


re than anyone else, have a complete understanding of so 

vaste Sable Slay istis Erue of the tobacco question, With 
we are most in 8 00 e says he knows a e 
wont of the Philippine Islands—and we would not wish to contradict 
him—that knowledge, however, should not carry him to extreme meas- 
ures. The more important question is, Does he ogony know all about 
his own coun and what will best conserve its future welfare? The 


to these island ple; but should it be given to them to the impair- 
ment of valuable interests in the States of Pennsylvania, New rk, 
Connecticut, Ohio, and Wisconsin, with an aggregate population ot 
25,000,000? We are not here advocating what are ominated selfish 
personal interests, which engender trusts and result in the building up 
of large monopolies at the expense of the people. We are defending the 
interests of m thousands of our citizens whose living ee upon 
this great industry and who are likely to suffer by any action which 


affects it. 


If there be no objection, I will also insert in the RECORD a 
communication received from the president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. The writer, Mr. George W. Perkins, is 
recognized throughout this country as a very conseryative labor 


lender: 
HEADQUARTERS CIGAR MAKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
„ III., July 14, 1909. 
To the Members of the Congress of the United States: 
GENTLEMEN: In behalf of 47,000 organized makers, I am di- 
mace 5 8 to Bas the follo aten reasons why . — 
obacco ustry are a their opposition 
free importation of cigars and tobacco from the Philipp e Islands. 


de 
growers, the leaf-tobacco 
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plored in this industry are united in their opposition to the transfer 
rom the United States to the epee of t industry from a gen- 
erally prosperous business and fairly paid labor to the competition of 
the cheapest workers in the world. ro 

. B. HESS, 


* S. R. Moss, 
I. H. WEAVER, 
Committee of Cigar Manufacturers, 


PAEMERS OPPOSE THE FREE IMPORTATION OF TOBACCO FROM THE 
PHILIPPINES, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance Committee: 


We, as officers of the Lancaster (Pa.) Tobacco Growers’ Association, 
once again make our appearance in behalf of our society and fellow- 
farmers, to enter our protest against the removal of duty on Philippine 
tobacco. By the result of the 8 war three great tobacco coun- 
tries came into our possession ba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. We made many concessions for them in many ways by the 
lowering of duties in their favor. We tobacco men suffered severely, 
not only with the lowering of duties on their products, but by the lower- 
of duties on Sumatra. hen we were ra of wrapper re 
but the lowering of duty on Sumatra drove us completely out of tha 
field. We then changed our modes and are now producing fillers. In 
fact, the only feld left open to us. By the lowering of duties on Cuba 
and Porto Rico, we were again assailed in our standpoint, for from 
raising fillers we have no retreat. There is nothing left for us lower 
in the tobacco field. Now comes the wiping out of the duty on Phili 
pine tobacco. This reduction affects the great States of nsyl 
and Ohio more than any other States in the Union, for their chiet crop 
is the raising of fillers. So is the crop of the Philippines; give them 
a lower duty and our indus is ruined, and we are no small pro- 
ducers. tween the years 1860 and 1907, a period of forty-six Ts, 
our tobacco crop in Lancaster County has varied from 35, to 75,000 
cases per annum, grown on from 14,000 to 18,000 a and has brought 
into our country $80,000,000 in cash—a larger sum of money than was 
ever realized from tobacco in same area of any country im the world 
except Sumatra. Also, the ninth internal-revenue — me we 
are the chief, has in the last seven years paid to the t in 
revenue $17,377,343. We also manufactured in the r 1906, 801,- 
399,420 rs. This district is the banner cigar manufacturing district 
in the United States. Is this industry not worth protecting? Verily, 
it is, and that is why we are sent here by our fellow-farmers to enter 
our solemn protest against the lowering of this duty. The Republican 
ought ait its platform, upon which his honor, Judge Taft, was elected 
to t Presidency, has promised a revision and a modification of the 
tariff, but we naturally supposed they were those things which in our 
infancy we could not manufacture in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers who were long established, but now since we have become 
established we can manufacture under a reduced duty. We never for a 
moment supposed that it had reference to an industry where 7 Bt 
vantage is on the other side. We can not compete with the cheap T 
e long season of the 9 Islands. We have also made a 
romise that trusts, especially the tobacco trust, shall be held in check; 
suits by the Government are now p: for that purpose. Redu 
the tax will give them the field in the Philippine Islands, and they wil 
have the whip hand over Pennsylvania and Ohio. They can snap their 
— bao at us and say they can get fillers elsewhere. ou see the con- 
dition of affairs in Kentucky. Tobacco can scarcely be raised there 
now ata profit. You lower this duty and thousands and thousands of 
our fellow-farmers will be in the same condition. We are sure our con- 
stituents had no idea when they gave to Ju Taft 16,000 m 
that the reduction of duty would be in those which compete wi 
what we produce from the soil. As said on a former oceasion, we have 
always been protectionists, and are so now, but never before this to- 
bacco industry was assailed had we anything to protect. Yet we stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the iron maker 


wh has just — 5 a 
welfare, and do 
more, but do not ask us to sacrifice that which we live by. The pro- 
tective principles which dominated everyth pertaining to free trade 
at the last election are paramount over all the tobacco-growing States, 
and 10,000 of growers, scattered over this great Union, have not given 
, but turn their eyes to this Congress and ask them for justice, 
first, t, and all the time; and in 2 this we are 1 
tion for millions of dollars expended in buildings which are suitable for 
no’ other stry but this. ere is not a farm in our whole count: 
that has not from $3,000 to $10,000 9 in shedding, which w. 
be useless. We have not the f. shedding of the Tropics, but per- 
manent buildings erected especially for this pa age 
A , gentlemen, let us say, if you grant this removal of duty 
will prevent Sumatra from smuggled into the Philippine Tslands 
and passing it here duty free as Philipp tobacco? The present Army 
of the United States is not large enough to guard these islands to pre- 
vent it. Much more could be said in behalf of the cigar tobacco Taus 
try, but you, gentlemen, certainly see the of our claim. If we 
thought, as some think, that this reduction would not affect out indus- 
try, we would not be up in arms to prevent it. So, gentlemen, we leave 
this with you, trusting you may see your way clear to give the tiller of 
the soil the protection he asks for. 8 


HERR, 
M. L. GREIDER, 
GEORGE HIBSHMAN, 
President and Officers Lancaster County (Pa.) Growers’ Assn. 


RESOLUTION OF PROTEST BY THE LEAF TOBACCO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States 

a tariff-revyision measure, section 5 of which provided for the free en 
into the United States of 3,000,000 7 of filler tobacco, 300, 
nds of wrapper tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars free of duty from 


pow 
the Philippines; and 
Whereas this number of cigars, ther with the cigars which will be 


made from the above amount of tobaceo, exceeds the number of 
manufactured in the Philippines during the year 1907 and is to 
one-fiftieth of all cigars manufactured in the United States d: the 
r 1907, we believe the passes of this measure would work untold in- 
y to the tobacco growers, tobacco packers, dealers, and jobbers, cigar 
manufacturers, cigar jobbers, bench workers, and the many thousands of 


POODE SOE ED OE ee MRE: CEE PREDATORS; SO: Ls 
CO 


to 
Ivania : Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we must vehemently 13 against the of this 
section of the proposed tariff-revision bill, and that a copy of s reso- 
lution be forwarded to our Representatives in both Houses of Congress, 
urging them to use their best efforts to defeat the passage of the pro- 
measure. 


I. H. WEAVER, 
A. B. HESS, 
M. Ros: 


C. Emory Lone, 
Comm 

The statements of these gentlemen are not idle or illusory, and 
their facts and figures have not been and can not be success- 
fully controverted. In addition, numerous letters, telegrams, 
and resolutions have been submitted to Members of this Con- 
gress during the past four months protesting against free-trade 
Philippine tobacco and cigars. The petitions have been heard 
and heeded in the Senate, but I regret to find a large number of 
my colleagues on this side of the Chamber who are favorable 
to this free trade, while it appears that the Democratie brethren 
are so thoroughly wedded to free-trade principles that they 
fairly shout with delight over the thought of securing free-trade 
relations, even with limitations, with any foreign country. 

As heretofore stated, we have secured a reduction of 
2,000,000 pounds in the limitation for filler tobacco, but the 
pressure which has been brought to bear, through the activi- 
tiès of the Insular Bureau of the War Department, has pre- 
yented the permanent reduction in the cigar limitation. These 
officials have again and again announced that concessions must 
be accorded the sugar and tobacco industries of the Philippines 
owing to the industrial stagnation there. (We find that hemp, 


tobacco, sugar and copra are the chief agricultural products of 
the islands that enter into competition with our American prod- 
ucts, and as regards these items I desire to submit the follow- 
ing tables for a comparison of the largest exports during the 
Spanish régime, with those under the American occupation: 

Value of Philippine exports in Spanish times, calendar years 1885-189}. 


Attention is invited to a like table of exports during the 
years of American invasion from 1903 to 1907. 
Value of Philippine exports, 1903-1907 of American occupation. 


Norz.—Total exports do not include gold and silver coin. 


The above figures indicate a creditable record to the intelli- 
gent American administration, and the words of the then Secre- 
tary of War, in a report on January 27, 1908, add weight to the 
false cry of Philippine industrial depression by the loss of the 
foreign markets because of American occupation. The President 
(then Seeretary of War) stated: = 

* . * 
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well maintained that last year there was more exported from the islands 
than ever before in the history of the Philippines. * * + 


Such being the case, what possible excuse can exist for the 


free entry into this country of Philippine tobacco and cigars, as 
provided for in this bill? : 
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The bill as originally reported to the House contained a 
phraseology intended to safeguard American raw materials 
against the free importation from the Philippine Islands of arti- 


cles produced in other foreign countries. It stipulated “that 
all articles wholly the growth and product of the Philippine 
Islands” should be admitted free of duty, except for the limita- 
tions provided. When the Senate submitted a substitute para- 
graph for the House section 5 it was discovered that this pro- 
tective wording had been eliminated, and when the substitute 
amendment was presented the word “ wholly” had been entirely 
omitted, although it had appeared three times in the original 
paragraph. When this change in the important protective lan- 
guage was discovered the tobacco people were forced to strive 
diligently to secure the adoption of such wording as would in- 
sure the protection of American industries against schemes for 
the unlimited use of foreign raw materials in the manufacture 
of so-called “ Philippine cigars.” As a protection against such 
fraud the conferees have reported the adoption of the following 
proviso : 


Provided, All articles the growth or product of or manufactured in 
the Philippine Islands from materials the growth or product of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, or of both, or which do not 
poaren foreign materials to the value of more than 20 per cent of their 
otal value— 


And so forth. 

Now, I do not belieye that there should be a provision in a 
tariff bill promulgated by the Republican party and enacted 
into law by its representatives permitting the admission of any 
tobacco and cigars from the Philippines or any other foreign 
territory free of duty. The Filipinos should not be made de- 
pendent upon American markets. It is right and proper that 
we should assist them legitimately in the rehabilitation of their 
industries if necessary, but the tables submitted herewith dis- 
credit the cry of industrial calamity. I submit that it is unjust 
and unfair to the growers of tobacco, to the packers thereof, 
and to the makers of cigars to permit such articles to come into 
this country and to sacrifice the duty which this Government 
would collect on the importation, while at the same time the 
Philippine insular treasury will lose by the elimination of an 
export tax, which in the aggregate will cost the two countries 
millions of dollars. 

This Philippine provision and the arbitrary manner in which 
it has been injected into this bill by the Insular Bureau of the 
War Department are probably sufficient to cause me to feel 
personally justified in taking a stand in opposition to the pas- 
sage of the conference tariff bill; but I realize that this section 
is but one feature of a measure containing approximately 4,000 
items, and I appreciate the material concessions that have been 
made to our people by alterations in this section of the bill 
since it was originally introduced. 

I am well aware also that the people of the country are tired 
of tariff debates, and they want final action so that the great 
wheels of industry may go forward without hindrance. There 
are evidences that the conferees, with the assistance of the 
President, have reported what is generally recognized to be as 
good a tariff bill with a revision of tariff rates downward as 
was possible under all the circumstances. We are not all 
agreed upon many of the schedules, but in the formation of a 
tariff law for the multifarious industries of many millions of 
people it can hardly be expected that we shall be of one ac- 
cord, and in every tariff law there will necessarily be inevita- 
ble inequalities and irreconcilable interests. The majority 
membership of this House, as well as those in the Senate, and 
the President, have devoted months to the consideration of this 
great task of tariff revision; and althongh firm in my belief as 
to the injustice of putting the farmers and wage-workers of 
this country in competition with the cheap lands and poorly 
paid labor of the Orient, I can not deem it of such import as to 
warrant and justify the rejection of the entire bill. As a ques- 
tion of high public and party policy and national welfare, I am 
not disposed to go the limit in opposing the views of the Presi- 
dent and the able and experienced gentlemen who have served 
on the conference committee. Temporarily waiving objections 
to its unsatisfactory features, I realize the expediency of vot- 
ing for the passage of the conference bill in order that the 
pledge of the Republican party for a reyision of the tariff shall 
be redeemed and the country shall not be further retarded by 
delay and uncertainty. I shall so yote, moreover, with the 
understanding that the free entry provision in this bill shall 
not be regarded simply as an entering wedge, to be en- 
larged from time to time to the detriment of the tobacco indus- 
try of this country and those who labor therein; and also with 
the sincere hope that this Government will in time return to 
the sane and sound policy of unlimited protection for this prod- 
uct of our own soil and our own workmanship. 


Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH | Bee 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
ponas revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
nited States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LANGLEY said: 

Mr. Sreaxer: Pursuant to the authority given by unanimous 
consent of the House for Members to print in the Recor their 
views regarding the conference report on the tariff bill, I sub- 
mit the following: 

I can not say that I am especially overjoyed with the conclu- 
sions reached by the conferees on this bill which I shall call, 
in these remarks, the “ Payne bill,” because the President has 
so designated it, but I really think that it ought to be called 
the “Taft bill” and that it will go down in history as such. 
I am, however, gratified over one fact which seems to be well 
settled, and that is that the heretical and un-Republican propa- 
ganda of “free raw materials” has been consigned to eternal 
sleep. Lest this statement might be construed as placing me in 
antagonism with the views of the administration upon that 
question, I desire to state that I have never understood the 
President to be in favor of “free raw materials,” so called, as 
has been asserted more or less in the press. In every talk I 
haye had with him upon this question he has distinctly avowed 
that he is not committed to such a doctrine; that he realizes 
that the principles of protection properly apply to all industries 
in which capital and labor are employed and which come in com- 
petition with the cheaper cost of production in other countries; 
in other words, that it is simply a question of fact as to whether 
any given industry, the products of which may be called the 
“raw material” of the manufacturer, needs protection because 
of the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

In a commercial sense there is no such thing as raw material 
if the hand of labor has touched it. Every product that enters 
the markets of the world involves the expenditure of capital, in- 
cluding the wages of labor employed in its production. Wheat 
may be termed the “raw material” of the miller, but it is the 
finished product of the labor of the husbandman who has sown 
the seed, cultivated, harvested, garnered, and prepared the 
wheat for the market. Rough lumber may be termed the “raw 
material” of those who convert it into the finished product, but 
the tree has to be cut down, sawed into logs, and hagled to the 
railroad or to the stream and transported to the market, and 
this involves a great amount of labor and the expenditure of 
much capital. Neither can coal be properly classed as “raw 
material” except where it remains untouched in the earth, be- 
cause before it reaches the consumer it must be dug from the 
mine, brought to the surface of the earth, and shipped to the 
market. And so it is with iron ore. These commodities are no 
more raw material than are the cotton and woolen fabrics when 
they come from the mill. 

Consequently I insist that my attitude with reference to the 
subject of “free raw materials” is in éntire harmony with that 
of the present administration, so far as the principles of pro- 
tection are concerned. The question as to the proper rate of 
duty in each instance is a matter of detail about which there 
must necessarily be difference of opinion. 

I would change some of the rates of duty agreed upon by the 
conferees, if I could, and I apprehend that most of my brethren 
on this side of the House feel the same way about it. Butt 
tariff legislation is always a matter of compromise and, in my 
judgment, this bill represents the best compromise for all sec- 
tions of the country that could possibly have been wrought out 
of the numerous conflicting views and interests involved. 

I voted for the Payne bill not because I agreed with all of its 
provisions, but because I knew that the passage of that bill was 
only the initial step in the framing of a tariff law, and that in 
the end a much better bill would be finally agreed upon; and I 
say this with due deference to my distinguished and patriotic 
friend from New York [Mr. Payne] who reported that bill. In 
fact, I had assurances from sources that I deemed reliable that 
the industries in my own State and district, some of which the 
bill did not properly protect, would be better taken care of in the 
Senate and in the conference report, and the provisions of the 
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bill reported by the conferees confirm and vindicate my judg- 
ment in relying upon those assurances. Moreover, I knew 
that the country wanted the question settled as speedily as pos- 
sible, and my vote for the Payne bill was actuated in part by 
the conviction that its passage through the House, unsatis- 
factory as it was in many respects, was more adyisable than to 
Seek to delay it there with possibly no better results. 

From the time the framing of this bill was first begun I never 
doubted that it would finally be put in such a shape that I, asa 
protectionist Republican, could cast my vote for it and defend 
it before my people. 

I am a protectionist. I have been taught that doctrine from 
my childhood, and years ago I took lessons in protection from 
some gentlemen who now seem to be hesitating about following 
the doctrine to its logical end. But their course has not shaken 
me in the faith. I am still a protectionist, and I voted for the 
conference report because it is a Republican protective tariff 
measure and infinitely better, from my view point, than any 
bill framed in accordance with the tariff views of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. 

It is safe to say that never before in the history of this coun- 
try has a tariff been worked out under greater, if as great, diffi- 
culties. In the very nature of things this was to have been ex- 
pected, for in the twelve years intervening between the Dingley 
and the Payne tariff acts this country has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds on the road of industrial and commercial expan- 
sion. ‘These interests have become more diversified, more com- 
plex, and hence great care had to be exercised so to adjust the 
balance that the greatest good to the greatest number might be 
accomplished. In that period of twelve years the United States 
acquired vast insular territory, once the possessions of Spain, 
and by that acquisition new responsibilities were placed upon 
this Government, which, of course, had to be taken into con- 
sideration in framing the new tariff law. The people of this 
country are to be congratulated that again it fell to the Repub- 
lican party to frame that tariff, for under the broad and benef- 
icent protective policy of that party—a policy which even 
some of our Democratic friends are beginning to assimilate— 
the material welfare of the land has once more been safe- 
guarded. 

My views on this question were well known when I was 
elected as a Member of the Sixty-first Congress, at which time it 
was also known that a new tariff law would be enacted by that 
Congress and that I would do what I could to secure the reten- 
tion of protective duties wherever needed in that law. Each 
voter has a right to know whether his Representative has been 
faithful to the trust reposed in him, and is entitled to demand 
of him an account of what he has done and to judge from that 
account whether he has been faithful to his trust; and this is 
why I feel it incumbent upon me at this time and in this manner 
to place on record the reasons for my action. 

There seemed to be throughout the country a general demand 
for downward revision. I took the position that we were will- 
ing to accept our share of that downward revision and no more. 
I thought the cut in the lumber duty from $2 to $1, as proposed 
in the Payne bill, was more downward revision than the lumber 
industry ought to be called upon to share, but those sections of 
the country having no lumber to sell, and therefore in favor of 
free lumber, were so strongly entrenched that we were glad 
enough to take the $1 in the House bill with the mental reserva- 
tion and expectation, of course, that we would finally get more 
than that. The Senate increased the rate to $1.50, and after a 
prolonged contest in conference the rate of $1.25 was agreed 
upon. I had hoped it would be fixed at the Senate rate, but 
the $1.25 rate will afford the lumber industry in my section of 
the country some protection, and I trust adequate protection. 
At any rate it is far better than free lumber, which we would 
have had if the Democratic platform had prevailed. 

I am glad that I was able to contribute to some extent, at 
least, in the effort which secured this protection. 

I hope I may be pardoned for quoting in this connection a 
letter I have received from Hon. J. W. Forpnry, Member of 
Congress from the State of Michigan, who was the leader in the 
House in the contest for protection to lumber: 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House OF 5 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1909. 
Hon. J. W. LANGLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. LANGLEY : I deem it only to you that your tend pa 
who are interested in the protection of the lumber industry should know 
the t service that you have rendered them in connection wie the 
fram: of the new tariff bill. 

From the very beginning of the controversy you 
one of the foremost champions of the lumber 1 ind the House, — 
your extensive acquaintance with the membership and thorough famil- 


riding fh with the subject made you one of the most effective workers for 


duty. 

It is with no intention to disparage the efforts of many others who 
week in the fight that I say that if what you alone accomplished had 
left undone it would have : And resulted in the free-lumber 
panna going into the House b and with such a provision in that 
ill, I doubt very much whether lumber could have been kept on the 
dutiable list in fhe Senate. At an rate, I am sure those of us who 
believe in protection to the lumber industry have reason to rejoice that 

you were returned to the Sixty-first Congress, and of course we all ho) 

and believe that your constituents will fully appreciate your work 
their behalf and will keep on returning you as long as you desire to re- 


in Congress. 
With kindest personal regards and lasting assurances, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, = 
J. W. FORDNEY. 


The Payne bill gave us practically free coal. I was very 
much disappointed with that provision, but went to work imme- 
diately after the bill left the House, along with others, in an 
earnest effort to get protection to the coal industry. 

I daim but little credit for the final result, except that I did 
what I could. The conference report gives us 45 cents per ton 
and omits the provision for a reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada, practically our only competitor in the coal business. I 
would have been glad if a higher rate could have been secured, 
but it was a compromise and, in my judgment, a fairly good 
one, in view of the fact that a Democratic tariff law would have 
placed coal upon the free list. 

Fluor-spar mining is an important industry in Kentucky, 
although not in my immediate section. It is an industry which, 
in my judgment, is a typical illustration of the wisdom of the 

ve policy. It was on the free list in the Dingley bill, 
because the industry has developed since that law was passed. I 
think I may fairly claim some share of the credit for getting 
the rate of $1,50 a ton on this mineral in the House bill. I con- 
tended at the time that the duty should be at least $3 per ton. 
That rate of duty was added in the Senate and retained by the 
conferees, and I predict that as a result many new mines will 
be opened not only in Kentucky but in other States where there 
me large deposits, which will give employment to thousands of 

Orers. 

I regard the hemp industry as another which required more 
protection, and I did what I could throughout the tariff con- 
test to secure that. The provisions of the bill agreed upon by 
the conference committee are not entirely satisfactory, but I 
hope and believe they are such as to afford some degree of pro- 
tection to this industry. And the same is true with reference to 
the duty on iron ore and scrap iron. I contended for a higher 
duty than was agreed upon by the conferees. My district is not 
so much interested in these items as it is in others I have men- 
tioned. Representatives from sections more directly interested 
indicated their willingness to support the report, although it 
was not entirely satisfactory in these ts. 

I wish to add in this connection that I did everything in my 
power, along-with other Representatives in the House and 
Senate from Kentucky, regardless of politics, to have incor- 


‘porated in the tariff law a provision which would give relief to 


the tobacco growers in Kentucky, and while the provision that 
was finally agreed upon was not all that was desired, I believe 
that it will be much better for them than the law which it super- 
sedes. 

Personally I am in favor of an income tax confined, of course, 
to those who are abundantly able to pay it, but the Supreme 
Court haying decided such a tax unconstitutional I think the 
Congress took the proper course by passing a resolution sub- 
mitting to the States an amendment to the Constitution, so that 
such a law can be constitutionally enacted. 

The provision for a corporation tax is a new proposition, and I 
voted for it largely as a temporary expedient and because an 
income tax could not be enacted. I frankly confess that I have 
some doubt as to the wisdom of it. If it proves unsatisfactory, 
it can and will, of course, be repealed. 

As a revenue producer, it will accomplish only a fraction of 
what would be the revenue from an income tax, and I do not 
believe that in this respect it will be as effective as an in- 
heritance tax would have been. There were serious misgivings 
in the minds of many Members of the House of Representatives 
when the Senate struck the inheritance-tax provision from the 
Payne bill and in its stead brought in the corporation tax. 

It is well known, of course, that this form of taxation would 
not have found a place in the bill if the President had not ex- 
pressed a strong preference for it. It is equally well known 
that he attaches Jess importance to it as a revenue raiser than 
as a means whereby the Goyernment can exercise proper control 
over the business methods and management of corporations. 
Railroad, telegraph, telephone, and other corporations, who owe 
their franchises and privileges to the people, are by this means 
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brought under the suryeillance of the people’s properly ap- 
pointed and authorized agents, and in the degree in which this 
Surveillance enables the Government to hold these corpora- 
tions to their duty toward the public the new tax will have 


achieved a beneficial effect. As an equitable and efficient source 
of revenue, however, I fear it will not prove entirely satis- 
factory. Pe 

It would have been better, in my judgment, if the inheritance- 
tax clause had been retained in the tariff bill. No other tax 
reaches with such absolute certainty the fortunes of the rich. 
Even an income tax, of which I am heartily in favor and about 
which I shall have something to say later on, can be evaded by 
perjury or other equally reprehensible methods on the part of 
unscrupulous individuals. Not so with the inheritance tax, for 
the estate of everyone, rich or poor, is under the immediate 
supervision of the constituted authorities. It is collected with 
less trouble and expense to the Government than any other tax. 
It brings into the Treasury those very contributions to the sup- 
port of the Government which the possessor of wealth in his 
lifetime may withhold, or attempt to withhold, by one device or 
another. The hoarded wealth of the multimillionaire can be 
made an agency for the public good by this means as by no 
other. Andrew Carnegie has said: 

ry taxing estates heavily at death the State marks its condemnation 
of the selfish millionaire’s unworthy life. It is desirable that nations 
should go much further in this direction. Indeed, it is difficult to set 
bounds to the share of a rich man’s estate which should go at his 
death to the public through the State. 

I shall quote further from Mr. Carnegie’s remarks, in order 
to present his view of the moral as well as the economic effect 
of an inheritance tax: 

This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to attend 
to the administration of wealth during his life, which is the end that 
society should always have in view, as being by far the most fruitful 
for the people. Nor need it be feared that this policy would sap the 

-root of enterprise and render men less anxious to accumulate, for, to 
the class whose ambition it is to leave great fortunes and be talked 
about after their death, it will attract even more attention and, indeed, 
be a somewhat nobler ambition to have enormous sums paid over to the 
State from their fortunes. 

We have ample proof of the evil that may result from the 
accumulation of immense fortunes in the hands of a single in- 
dividual and from the constant growth of such fortunes through 
the unconsumed income derived therefrom. We know from 
actual experience how, by this means, commercial freedom may 
be restricted, and it is but a step from this restriction to the 
subversion of the people’s civil and political liberty. 

A graduated inheritance tax, like a graduated income tax, is 
a most equitable means of exacting proper tribute to the coffers 
of the Government from sources of revenue that can not be 
reached in any other way. Such taxes are collected in all civ- 
ilized countries. In Great Britain the inheritance tax, or 
“death duty,” as it is called there, ranges from 1 to 15 per cent, 
the latter rate being on estates in excess of $15,000,000. Ger- 
many’s inheritance tax ranges from 4 to 10 per cent, being 
graduated according to the degree of relationship, and in some 
of the States of the German Empire the tax runs from 1 to 20} 
per cent, the latter on- relatives beyond the sixth degree and 
strangers in blood. The system obtains in all European coun- 
tries, in Mexico, in a number of the Spanish-American States, 
in Japan, and in Australasia. In Australasia, where state 
socialism flourishes in a degree not yet attained by any other 
country, the inheritance rises to 20 per cent, the avowed purpose 
being not only to bring money into the treasury but to break 
up large estates. 

Inheritance taxes are collected in a majority of the States of 
the Union, and we have also had a national inheritance tax 
when great national emergencies arose, such'as the period imme- 
diately succeeding the war of the Reyolution, the period of 
the civil war, and the Spanish-American war. The law of 


1898 was repealed in 1902, and the records of the Internal 
Revenue Office show that under it the following amounts were 
collected : 


774, 354. 5 
142, 148. 

= 22, 520, 201. 83 

In Great Britain the revenue from estate duties in the year 

ended March 31, 1907, amounted to about $71,000,000. Think 


what a revenue such a tax would yield in the United States! 
In Munsey’s Scrap Book of June, 1906, is given a list of the re- 


puted wealth of 51 men whose fortunes are estimated at $20,- 
000,000 or more. That list runs thus: 


100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 

80, 000, 000 

80, 000, 000 

75, 000, 000 

75, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

60, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

50, 000, 000 

4 00o, p0 

anderbilt_ 40, 000, 000 

H. C. Havemeyer_______ 40, 000, 000 

Mrt c 40, 000, 000 

Thomas F. Ryan__ PRESNA SER 40, 000, 000 

Mrs. W. Walker 35, 000, 000 

George Gould____ 85, 000, 000 

x Sega Arman 1 000: 98 

K OPE Soa! 

Robert W. Goelet_ 

J. H. Flagler 30, 000, 000 


Claus Spreckels j- 
W. F. W fontene 
zone H. Schiff 


Joseph Pulitzer 
0 T—TPTPTCCTCTCT—T—T—T—T—T——.. —— 


Anthony N. Brady 
George W. Vanderbilt wee 
eG Ws Vendt Cee ee 20, „ 


The same publication declared that there are about 4,000 mil- 
lionaires in the United States. In these four thousand those 
whose wealth runs from one million to twenty millions are also 
included. Allowing an average of $5,000,000, we get the enormous 
aggregate of $20,000,000,000. Add this to the list and you have 
$23,000,000,000. If a progressive inheritance tax averaging 3 
per cent were collected on this, there would flow annually into 
the National Treasury the huge sum of $690,000,000. 

I would not advocate, of course, such a plethora of the Na- 
tional Treasury, and adduce the figures only to show the possi- 
bilities of an inheritance tax which in one year would more than 
pay for the construction of the Panama Canal and leave a mag- 
nificent surplus for a system of inland waterways and public 
roads throughout the country. 

With even greater force do all these facts and figures apply 
to the imposition of an income tax, and I am very glad, indeed, 
that at the special session just adjourned it was decided to sub- 
mit to the people of the United States an amendment to the 
Constitution which will give Congress the authority—denied by 
the decision of the Supreme Court—to lay such a tax whenever 
public sentiment or the state of the national finances shall make 
it desirable. An income tax which is properly graduated and 
makes reasonable exemptions so as not to bear severely upon 
modest incomes is equitable to the last degree, because it makes 
every man contribute according to his means to the support of 
the Government. The following sums go into national treasuries 
of other countries through this tax: 


Year. Country. Percent. Amount. 
C United Kingdom 5 $152, 563, 000 
CCC FCC ˙ cn cance 2.2316, 567, 000 
1900 ...es, CCC 2 to 71 59,622,000 
1C1C1C1777³˙ A ä 5. 5 10, 918, 000 


a Income on personalty. 


In Germany no imperial income tax is laid, this impost being 
reserved to the individual States. 

In the United States the first income-tax law that was effect- 
ive was the act of July 1, 1862, which provided for a tax of 3 
per cent on incomes between $600 and $10,000, and 5 per cent 
above the latter amount. Various subsequent acts increased 
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the rates and exemptions, and all these laws expired in De- 
cember, 1871. The total collections under them amounted to 
$346,967,338. 

In the annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
for 1895 it was stated that the collections for the year ended 
June 30, 1895, if they could have been enforced without inter- 
ruption, would haye been $30,000,000. It is safe to estimate 
that the returns at this time, with an exemption of incomes less 
than $5,000, would aggregate $50,000,000. 

There are a number of our national economists who advocate 
income and inheritance taxes because, as they argue, it would 
be possible then to reduce customs duties to the lowest possible 
figure. I do not enroll myself in that class. I shall always 
favor a high customs tariff, because by that means only can we 
adequately protect American industries and American labor 
against the competition of countries where labor is cheaper and 
the standard of living lower than in the United States. But I 
would have the income and inheritance taxes, because the addi- 
tional national income thus derived would avoid the issue of 
bonds and would enable us to carry on the great schemes of 
public improvement, such as the construction of public high- 
ways, the erection of public buildings, and the locking and 
damming of our rivers, which the Nation only can successfully 
accomplish. 

I have heard some Republicans predict that the continued 
ascendency of our party will be endangered by the passage of 
this bill. I do not share that belief. The distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Payne], who has given long and 
patient study to the subject of tariff legislation and who has 
helped to frame several other tariff bills, says that this is the 
best one of them all, and prophesies that it will bring prosperity 
again to the people. I hope and believe that he is right, and in 
pursuance of his suggestion of some time ago I shall make fre- 
quent pilgrimages to the top of that lofty mountain down in 
Kentucky and look beyond the woods,” and with fervent inter- 
est and bated breath I shall wait and watch, hoping to see that 
which will convince me that the gift of prophecy is still given 
to man. 


Conference Report on Aldrich-Payne Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
rovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the indnstries of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: While I would very much like to vote for this 
conference report, I am compelled to say that I can not con- 
scientiously do so, as it seems to me that to pass it would be 
more of a violation than a compliance with the Republican 
platform pledges, as on the one hand the bill fails to give ade- 
quate protection to worthy and legitimate enterprises. On the 
other hand it discriminates against one locality and interests 
in favor of others, and by no means can it be truthfully said 
that it is a real revision downward and an equitable adjust- 
ment of our tariff laws. If this bill were a Republican product, I 
should consider myself bound to a large extent to vote for the 
conference report; but if it is, as alleged, the result of dickering, 
trading, and combinations, then that is a different thing. Know- 
ing, as we all know, that the present rules of the House, as well 
as the most damaging amendments to the bill, are the results 
of a Democratic and a Republican combination, naturally 
I am somewhat skeptical, and reserve the right to vote against 
the report, with the view of sending the bill back to conference, 
as has so often been done with other conference reports, with 
the hope of securing a better bill. The bill undoubtedly has 
some good features, but it seems to have many iniquities and 
few trophies to exhibit; and judging from my correspondence 
and the press, it seems to have few friends and supporters any- 
where. I need say nothing now of the dickering, trading, and 
combinations referred to from time to time in the magazines 
and press of this country. All enlightened and interested per- 
sons are fully informed. It is enough to say that by the aid 
of 23 Demoeratic votes, as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Members of this House have been deprived by the rules, forced 
onto us by Democratic vote, to vote their convictions and 
judgment, except in cases where it was provided by a special 
rule by which we were allowed to participate in fixing the 
duty on about half a dozen out of the 4,000 items in the bill. 

As a result we have, and are expected to vote for a bill alleged 
to be full of juggled words, catch phrases, and “ jokers,” appar- 
ently put there to deceive not only consumers, but producers, and 
by the aid of our Democratic friends important amendments 
have been defeated; for instance, the free-lumber amendment, 
duty on hides, and so forth. With the aid of 37 Democrats yot- 
ing against any reduction in duty on lumber, as shown on pages 
1298, 1294, and 1295 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 9, we 
have an increased duty on lumber, instead of a decrease. On the 
amendment to reduce the duty on timber hewn, sided, or squared, 
otherwise than by sawing—not less than 8 inches square—and 
round timber used for spars in building wharves the vote was 18+ 
yeas and 198 nays. Had the 36 Democrats voted “ aye” instead 
of “no,” the amendment would have carried by a majority 
of 58 votes. On the amendment to take off the duty on sawed 
boards, planks, and other lumber, except on plain or finished 
lumber, the vote was 180 yeas and 200 nays. Had the Demo- 
crats who voted “no” voted “aye,” the amendment would 
have carried by a majority of 56 votes. With the aid of the 
66 Democrats voting against a duty on hides weighing more 
than 1 pound, and by the aid of 130 Democrats voting against. 
a duty on hides weighing 25 pounds or more, we got free hides. 
The vote on the first amendment was 147 yeas and 225 nays. If 
you will deduct 66 from 225 and add the 66 to 147 the vote 
would have stood—yeas 213, nays 159, and the amendment would 
have carried by a majority of 54. On the second amendment 
the vote was 103 yeas and 271 nays; if the Democrats voting 
“no” had voted “aye,” the amendment would have carried 
by a majority of 92 votes. It is clear, then, to everybody that 
our Democratic friends elected on a free-trade platform are 
responsible for not only free hides, but the high duty on lumber. 
While I appreciate with our varied interests the difficulty in 
framing a tariff bill satisfactory to all concerned, I can not 
believe but that if it had not been for the copartnership and the 
cooperation of our Democratic friends we would have had a 
much better bill than the one presented here to-day, and one 
that all Republicans would have voted for. . 

The Iowa delegation has been contending for protection to 
the cattle raisers in the State in demanding a duty on hides. 
The bill gives us free hides, with a slight reduction on shoes of 
which the upper leather is made wholly or in chief value from 
sole leather. It provides for 20 per cent on harnesses, saddles 
and saddlery, and from 40 to 50 per cent, or an increase of 5 
per cent, on bags, baskets, satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, 
and so forth; and as people in Iowa travel, it becomes necessary 
to carry money and other necessary things, hence they buy 
leather pocketbooks, satchels, and so forth, and as they do not 
wear shoes with uppers made out of cowhide or sole leather, 
naturally we do not take kindly to this proposition. I may be 
mistaken, but my understanding is that sole leather is generally 
used in the bottom of the shoe, and to walk on, and not for 
uppers; if so, the proposed reduction will give no relief to 
anyone. I am not an expert, such as were employed in drawing 
this bill, but I do know what kind of shoes are worn in my 
part of the country; and as we are not in the market for any 
cowhide or sole-leather uppers, no benefit will come to my part 
of the country from the proposed reduction on sole-leather 
uppers, and it is difficult to see where Iowa is benefited in this 
respect. The Iowa delegation has been contending for free 
lumber; by the aid of Democrats we got an increase of 663 per 
cent, or an increase from 30 cents to 50 cents per thousand on 
shingles, and a decrease of 75 cents per thousand, with a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent ad valorem added, on lumber. In other 
words, on lumber imported, valued at $16 per thousand, the 
duty under the proposed bill will be 25 per cent of $16, or $4, 
added to a specific duty of $1.25, or a total of $5.25, instead 
of $2, the present rate. It may be selfish on our part in not 
yielding to this modest demand of the lumber trust. 

The conference adopted this: z 


Sec. 2. That from and after the 31st day of March, 1910, except as 
otherwise ee provided for in this section, there shall be levied, 
couertea Braver paid on all articles when imported from any foreign 
anang to the United States, or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), the 
rates of duty prescribed by the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiabie 
list of section 1 of this act, and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; which rates shall constitute the maximum tariff of the United 
States: Provided, That whenever after the 31st day of March, 1910. 
and so long thereafter as the President shall be satisfied, in view o 
8 of the concessions granted by tho minimum tarit of the 

that vernmen any foreign country impo: 
re: terms or ‘restrictions, either in the way of tariff rates or provisions, 
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trade or other regulations, N exactions, or in any other manner, 
directly or indirectly, upon the importation into or the sale in such for- 
eign country of any agricultural, manufactured, or other product of 
the United States, which unduly discriminate against e United 
States or the products thereof, and that such foreign country pays no 
export bounty or imposes no export duty or prohibition upon the ex- 

srtation of any article to the United States which unduly discrim- 
nates against the United States or the products thereof, and that 
such foreign country accords to the agricultural, manufactured, or other 
products of the United States treatment which is reciprocal and 
equivalent, thereupon and thereafter, upon proclamation to this effect 
by the President of the United States, all articles when imported into 
the United States, or any of its eae (except the Philippine 
Islands and the islands of Guam and Tutuila), from such foreign coun- 
try shall, except as otherwise herein provided, be admitted under the 
terms of the minimum tariff of the United States as prescribed by sec- 
tion 1 of this act. The proclamation issued by the President under 
the authority hereby conferred and the application of the minimum 
tariff thereupon may, in accordance with the facts as found by the 
President, extend to the whole of any foreign country, or may be con- 
fined to or exclude from its effect any dependency, colony, or other 

litical subdivision having authority to adopt and enforce tariff legis- 
ation, or to impose restrictions or regulations, or to grant concessions 
upon the 3 or importation of articles which are, or ay, be, 
imported into the United States. Whenever the President shall be 
satisfied that the conditions which led to the issuance of the proclama- 
tion hereinbefore authorized no longer exist, he shall issue a proclama- 
tion to this effect, and ninety days thereafter the provisions of the 
general tariff shall be applied to the importation of articles from such 
country. Whenever the provisions of the general tariff of the United 
States shall be applicable to articles imported from any foreign coun- 
try they shall be applicable to the products of such country, whether 
imported 83 from the country of production or otherwise. To 
secure information to assist the President in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon him by this section, and the officers of the Goy- 
ernment in the administration of the customs laws, the President is 
hereby authorized to employ such persons as may be required. 


Everybody knows that Canada does and always will impose 
export duties; and under this bill there is no possibility of escap- 
ing the maximum tariff on lumber imported from Canada, and 
Canada is the only country we can expect to import lumber from. 

I believe that the present duty of $6 a ton on print paper 
should be reduced to $2. This report fixes the duty at $3.75 
per ton, with this provision: 

Provided, however, That if any country, dependency, province, or 
other subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict in any way 
the exportation of (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual 
relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or impose any export 
duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind whatso- 
ever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee or other- 
wise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp, there shall imposed upon 33 paper 
when imported either directly or indirectly from such country, de- 

ndency, province, or other subdivision of government, an additional 

uty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound when valued at 3 cents per pound, 
or less, and in addition thereto the amount of such export duty or other 
export charge im by such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood 
for use in the manufacture of wood pulp. 

As is generally known, and as is reported by the committee of 
the House on pulp and paper investigation, in some of the 
Provinces of Canada pulp can not be exported from the Do- 
minion if cut upon the public lands, and in other Provinces 
there is a high charge for pulp wood cut upon the public lands, 
if such pulp wood is to be exported. It has been ruled by the 
courts that the 25 cents additional stumpage charges added by 
Quebec on wood pulp cut on crown lands and exported to this 
country was in effect an export duty. We also know that 
Canada has reciprocal arrangements with England and other 
British colonies. Ontario, for instance, prohibits the export of 
sawed logs, and unless Canada recedes from its present position, 
and which it is certain not to do, we have a specific duty of 
$3.75, a countervailing duty of $2, and a maximum duty of 
$8.50, or a total of $14.25 per ton instead of $6 per ton on print 
paper, or an increase of nearly 150 per cent. 

Not being an expert, such as was employed in making the 
tariff bill, it is difficult to figure it out just where the tariff 
revision downward comes in on the lumber and paper sched- 
ules. The Iowa farmer grows flax out of which linseed oil 
is made; he occasionally buys a roll of wire. It is difficult to 
see the justice in a tariff of $15 a ton on rotten, worthless wire 
and no tariff on linseed oil, especially after reading the state- 
ment of Mr. Carnegie, the largest manufacturer and greatest 
expert on iron in the world. Carnegie says that the steel 
industry of the United States needs no protection. It certainly 
does not need $15 a tou on wire, when the duty on wire nails 
not less than 1 inch in length and not lighter than No. 16 
wire gauge, at $S a ton, is considered sufficiently high, and, as 
everybody knows, is absolutely prohibitive, and as everyone 
knows that it costs more to produce a ton of nails than a ton 
of wire. 

The Iowa farmer raises cattle, and occasionally sells a 
quarter of beef or a steer out of his herd. In all, we have about 
6,000,000 head of cattle. Naturally the Iowa farmer would 
protest against 25 per cent reduction on fresh beef; but I take 
it that this was done in the interest of the consumer, as was 
the increase in the cotton schedule, an increase alleged by 


competent judges, men who have given the matter careful 
inyestigation and consideration, to amount to from 85 to 80 
per cent on unmercerized cotton fabrics, and from 33 to 113 
per cent on mercerized, as compared with the Dingley bill, 
as well as in retaining a duty of more than 100 per cent on 
manufactures of wool. For instance, on certain kinds of wool 
blankets, more than 180 per cent; on certain kinds of gloves, 
493 per cent; but the bill has been discussed for months, and 
as there is nothing new to add, it is unnecessary to go into 
details. That the bill has some good features, no one will 
deny. That the bill is perfect, no one will contend, and I 
appreciate the fact that with our many and yaried interests, 
no one has a right to expect it. We never had, and never will 
have, a perfect tariff bill, or one satisfactory to all concerned. 
That it fails to fully redeem party pledges is generally and 
almost universally admitted. That it discriminates against 
worthy and legitimate enterprises, and in favor of others, no 
one can deny; and inasmuch as the bill will not, nor is it even 
contended that it will, open a single mill or factory, or will 
give employment or increase in wages to a single American 
wage-earner, or reduce the price to the consumer, and as it 
is free trade to one locality and excessive and prohibitive 
duties to another, and as it is neither a Republican nor a 
Democratic measure, I cannot, in justice to my constituents 
or country, vote for the conference report. In view of all that 
has been said, I am content to avail myself of the privilege 
granted to have this brief statement printed in the RECORD, 
which explains in part my reason for voting against the con- 
ference report. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY COVINGTON 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
wrovide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
Inited States, and for other purpeses, 

Mr. COVINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the time when this bill was in the course of 
its original passage in this House I discussed briefly certain 
features of special taxation embodied therein and urged the 
adoption of an income tax as a part of the regular federal rey- 
enue system to be created by this bill when it shall become law. 
At that time I refrained from any particular discussion of the 
tariff question as a whole, contenting myself with the general- 
ization that there is no attempt to look beyond the ramparts 
within which are safeguarded all the protected interests of the 
country in the drafting of this law. 

If the bill were practically the same as when it left this 
House, I should therefore have nothing further to say. I would 
be content to leave its value to the public to be judged by the 
truth, soon to be demonstrated, of the able and exhaustive criti- 
cisms passed upon it by our minority leader, Mr. CLARK, and 
others of experience on this side of the House. But the Aldrich- 
Payne substitute for the original bill is in every way a worse 
tariff measure than the Payne bill as it was when it went to the 
Senate in April last. And everybody knows, except a few blind 
and deaf ultraprotectionists, that the original bill which came 
from the Ways and Means Committee shocked the moral sensibili- 
ties of every man who understood that the Republican party was 
pledged in the campaign of 1908 to an honest revision downward 
of the generally excessive duties of the Dingley tariff law. The 
bill, in fact, comes back from the conference committee so 
stamped with additional jokers that one of those neat special 
rules which have become the haven of the Republican machine 
organization of this House is now necessary to remedy a situa- 
tion in the shoe and leather schedule whereby one set of tariff 
barons had effectually buncoed another set. 

It is a saying, almost of antiquity, that when thieves fall out 
honest men get their dues, and the rule by which the bill is now 
to be put through the House will give the independent tanner a 
chance to compete with the leather trust, although it will not 
reduce the price of shoes by a single penny. For this reason I 
voted for the rule, but I think I voice the sentiment of every 
man on this side of the House when I say that the failure to 
oppose the special rule framed to permit the vote upon the 
proposition of free hides and slightly reduced duties on leather 
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and leather goods was not because of any idea that we were 
facilitating a programme of genuine tariff reduction. In the 
very hour of its final passage the sham and hypocrisy of the 
Aldrich-Payne tariff bill as a relief to the overburdened masses 
has been completely exposed, and the absence of opposition to 
the rule by the Democrats was simply because of the patriotic 
desire to help along even the infinitely small benefit the changed 
hide and leather schedule will produce. 

We have been led to believe that President Taft has succeeded 
in securing some measure of real tariff reform in the present 
bill as it has been finally shaped by the conference committee. 
Any criticism of him by me.might be considered as blindly 
partisan, but let us see what a stanch regular Republican, Sen- 
ator Doriiver, thinks of the President's programme. In an in- 
terview in the Washington Post, on July 21, Senator DOLLIVER 
said: 


If he should succeed only in placing a few materials on the free list, 
leaving the textile schedules and other schedules, equally objectionable, 
substantially unchanged, the result would be a one-sided revision, out 
of which little good would come to the general public. I earnestly hope 
that such a situation may be avoided. 


One week before, on July 14, Senator La FOLLETTE, a Re- 
publican, gave out an interview to the Baltimore Sun, which 
appeared as follows: 


Through Senator La FOLLETTE, the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor has presented to Congress an analysis 
of the increases and decreases of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. 

Summarizing this analysis, Mr. La FOLLETTE says that according to 
the figures supplied by the bureau, the bill as by the Senate upon 
the basis of the importations of 1907, leaves unchanged the duties upon 
imports of the value of $450,106,037, or 64.65 per cent. Duties in- 
creased affect imports of the value of $143,716,619, or 21.51 per cent, 
while the decreases affect imports of the value of $96,369,619, or 13.84 
per cent. The aver increase of the entire bill is 5.65 per cent. 

“As the bill pa the House, according to the estimates of Chair- 
man Payne, the increases upon the basis of the importations of 1906 
affected imports valued at more than $98,000,000, while the decreases 
affected imports valued at less than $46,000,000." 

Senator FOLIÆTTE decla that unless the rates of the bill are 
greatly reduced in conference the bill should be vetoed, as in its present 

orm it is a violation of the promise made to the people to generally 
reduce existing rates.” 


Those sections of the United States where monopoly has not 
yet gotten a firm grip on the politics of the Republican party 
have been loud in their protests against the treachery of their 
party leaders to the people in this tariff matter. Senator 
CUMMINS, of Iowa, has already declared that the Dingley tariff 
in a single year robbed the American people of more than all 
the insurance scandals filched from their pockets. In an inter- 
view given to the Sun on July 21, Senator CU uus, in speak- 
ing of the Aldrich-Payne bill, said: 


Emphasizing the importance of insisting upon reducttons in the duties 
upon manufactures as well as upon raw material, Senator CUMMINS, 
of Iowa, leader of the Republican progressives,“ this evening issued 
a statement, which is accepted as representing the views of at least 
a majority of the 6 ” Republican nators relative to the 
present situation with regard to the if bill. 

Previously Mr. CUMMINS bad been in consultation for two hours 
with the President, and an exchange of views had passed between Mr. 
Cünuixs and others of the ten Republican Senators who voted against 
the tariff bill in the Senate. 

The pronouncement is evidently intended to meet the idea that the 
President and the downward revisionists would be content with free 
raw material. 

“I indorse every word of the statement 88 made by the Presi- 
dent, and ecarnestly hope that he will be successful in bringing the con- 
ferees to his views,” says Mr. CUMMINS. He then calls attention to the 
fact that especial emphasis has been placed on the so-called “raw 
materials.” 

MANUFACTURES MORE IMPORTANT. 


“I feel compelled,” says Mr. CUMMINS, “to remind the publie that 
neither the President's statement nor our fight was so confined. 

“While it is of the utmost importance that iron ore, oil, hides, and 
coal be dealt with as proposed by the President, it is of still greater im- 
Roane that the duties on manufactured products shall be brought 

own somewhere near the protective point. It will be of little ad- 
yantage to the body of the people to do away with unnecessary duties 
upon raw materials if the manufacturers are permitted to enjoy the 
excessive duties that enable them to take extortionate profits upon the 
things that the people must buy and use.” 

Instancing the most prominent features of the Senate bill which he 
thinks should be amended, Mr. CUMMINS says that those who have 
been contend for lower duties can afford to surrender a part of their 
just demands if they can, in the main, obtain the reductions which in- 
sure the people against undue prices in the choice of the commodities 
of commerce.” 

INCREASE ON STRUCTURAL STEEL. 

He then outlines his principal objections to the bill as it left the Sen- 
ate. Ie says the reductions in the steel schedule generally are not 
sufficient, but the schedule might be accepted but for the increase on 
structural iron and steel. 

“ Structural iron and steel, the use of which is so rapidly increasing 
says Mr. CUMMINS, “is raised from the rate of $10 a ton 
the House rate of $6 a ton to 45 per cent 
present price of this 3 a auty of 
AE the present law of $6 a ton and over the 
a ton. 

“When it is considered that the duty on steel rails Is $3.50 a ton 
and their market pa is $28 a ton, the . arse duty on a form of 
steel which sells for $35 a ton is wholly indefensible. Free iron ore 
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Is a very desirable thing, but when the welfare of the consumer is taken 
into account"it would be vastly better if a fair rate can be secured on 
but one of these items to allow the duty on iron ore to go at 25 cents a 
ton and cut the ony. on structural steel to $5 or $6 a ton, where it 
roperly belongs and where it would still furnish complete protection 
or home producers, measured by the Republican standard. 
LUMBER AND PAPER. 

“In the lumber schedule, if both rough and dressed lumber are not 
free, as — — 25 to be, the House rate of $1 on rough lumber should 
be preserved a the differential upon dressed lumber should begin at 
25 cents a-thousand and not go beyond 60 cents a thousand. 

“In the paper schedule the House rate of $2 a ton on print paper, 
without the B of increasing it by a countervailing duty, and 
free wood pulp, also protected against a countervailing duty, should be 
rigidly insisted upon. 

COTTON AND WOOL TOO HIGH. 
In the cotton schedule the Senate increases from beginning to end 


should be rejected, and while I believe that there should be reductions 
in this schedule, the people might be willing to stand for the House 
rate, barring, of course, the hosiery increase. 


“The woolen schedule with respect to the compensatory duties to 
manufacturers is manifestly wrong, and the artificial and arbitrary 
plan of estimating the relation between unwashed and scoured wool is 
grossly absurd. wool grower is sacrificed in order to give undue 

rotection to the worsted woolen manufacturer. The whole schedule 
is so indefensible that a readjustment seems imperative, even though 
to accomplish it the conference report be voti down and the bill 
brought before the Senate again for amendment. 


ALL FOR THE MANUFACTURER NOW, 

“Our platform and our pledges embrace every dutiable . 
and we should apply the same criterion from the first to the last. It 
will be most unfortunate if in trying to give relief to the rank and file 
of our people we succeed only in ving manufacturers free raw mate- 
rials, and thus add to the overproduction which they now enjoy the 
future profits of cheapened production rofits which the manufac- 
turers will probably be slow to share with the consuming public.” 

Without going into detail on the various schedules of the bill 
as it is now presented to us in the conference report, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that so outrageous is the tariff on wool- 
ens, and so oppressive are its burdens, that in a recent letter 
from the National Association of Clothiers to President Taft it 
was said: 

Eighty million wearers of woolens are paying yearly much more than 
the total value of the domestic wool clip, to afford excessive profits to 
a comparatively small number of sheep raisers and worsted yarn spin- 
ners. 

Only a few hours ago the gentleman from New York, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
opening this debate, said that if he had the sole power to change 
the cotton schedules he would make a reduction in the rates as 
they are reported from conference. Mr. Speaker, when the orig- 
inal author of this bill, chained as he is to the idol of protec- 
tion, admits that the rates upon the cotton goods used by the 
great mass of our people are excessive, it may be asserted with- 
out fear of contradiction that they now and will continue un- 
justly to tax the people many millions through the inordinately 
high retail prices this tariff will compel. 

Taking but a single other schedule for illustration of the 
enormous fraud on the people to be perpetrated by this bill, I 
find that the American farmer consumes $25,000,000 worth of 
agricultural implements annually. The tax thereon is 20 per 
cent. The Government in 1907 collected only $3,600 in revenue, 
and the astonishing condition develops that the 20 per cent 
Dingley rate simply allows the American manufacturer to have 
levied for him as a tribute by this Republican protection system 
a tax of $5,000,000 annually on the $25,000,000 of farm machin- 
ery consumed in our home market. This situation is unchanged 
under the bill now before us, and the farmer, while paying 
$3,600 to the Government, will continue to contribute his 
$5,000,000 annually to the already overflowing coffers of the 
agricultural implement trust. And this outrageous plundering 
of our farmers takes place under the guise of protection to 
American industry, in the face of the fact that American-made 
agricultural machinery is to-day being sold successfully in the 
markets of the world in competition with the manufacturers of 
Europe. 

President Taft, as the prospective titular head of the Repub- 
lican party, had plighted his faith with the American people in 
the matter of a revision downward of the tariff. His pledge was 
avowedly for the whole Republican party. He had a plain duty 
to perform in connection with this bill, and he had the power to 
perform it effectually. On September 22 last, at Cincinnati, in 
a speech he declared— 


The Dingley tariff has served the country well, but its rates have 
become generally excessive. * * eè 

If I am elected President, I promise the Nation that I will use every 
fiber of my being to carry out honestly and decently the tariff-revision 
promises of the Republican platform. 


At Des Moines, on September 25, 1908: 


It is my judgment that a revision of the tariff in accordance with 
the pledge of the 3 party will be, on the whole, a substantial 
8 . ough there probably will be a few exceptions in 

is regard, 
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At Fort Dodge, Kans., October 3, 1908: 
The normal operation of protection is to lower the cost of producing 


and so to reduce 2 to the public. As a consequence, after ten 
years’ operation of a particular schedule, it ought to result that the 
cost of production in this country is made less, and therefore that the 
difference between the cost of production in this country and abroad is 
less, and therefore that the duty ought to be reduced. 

If I am elected, as I expect to be, I shall exercise all the legitimate 
influence that a President or head of the Republican party can exercise 
to see to it that the plighted faith of the party on the subject in letter 
and in spirit is observed. $ 

At the dinner of the Ohio Society in New York some months 
ago he said: 

Better to have no revision at all unless we are going honestly and 
favorably to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our party. 

If the Dingley rates are in fact generally excessive, and 
if it is really better to have no revision at all unless an 
honest and substantial revision downward—for such a re- 
vision is the only favorable one to the consumer, and is what the 
people have universally thought President Taft believed in and 
would demand—why has he failed to cause sharp revision down- 
ward of the duties on necessaries of life, on cotton goods, on 
woolen goods, on sugar, and a hundred other articles of every- 
day consumption? He could have used his tremendous power just 
as effectively to force a reduction in such particulars as in the 
leather schedule. Such reductions would have been a real bene- 
fit to the masses and not to the New England manufacturer alone. 
The truth is that there is not a dollar of annual saving in the 
cost of living for any family in the United States under the 
perfidious programme of the Republican party and the craven con- 
duct of President Taft. One can not think of the declarations 
of the President and his actual performance in connection with 
this tariff legislation without baving come irresistibly to his 
memory the classic lines of Shakespeare— 

Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper 

Should so t the start of the majestic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 

As if all the juggling with the tariff in the interest of 
the manufacturer, as disclosed by the printed schedules, were 
not enough, there has been put into this bill a “ Joker” of aston- 
ishing proportions. It is what we commonly call here in this 
House “the maximum and minimum provision.” 

Mr. Speaker, I think, with due deference, it may well be said 
to be a maximum of fraud and a minimum of honesty. 

Section 2 of the bill declares that after March 31, 1910, “ the 
general tariff of the United States” shall be the rates laid down 
in the Senate bill plus a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on each 
commodity. In other words, the Senate and House have been 
talking at great length and vehemently about a set of rates of 
duty which it proposed as “the general tariff of the United 
States,” while at the same time, by the insertion of the “ joker,” 
it was providing that “the general tariff of the United States“ 
should be, not those rates at all, but those rates impartially 
increased by the addition of a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The Congress has pretended to pass one tariff; it has, in fact, 
passed quite another and a very much higher one. For in- 
stance, the bill on its face imposes on unbleached cotton cloth 
worth 10 cents a square yard a duty of 3 cents per square yard; 
the “joker” proyides that the duty on this kind of cloth shall 
be 54 cents a square yard. The Senate bill on its face provides 
that the duty on stockings worth $3 a dozen shall be $1.65 per 
dozen; the “joker” raises this duty to $2.40 a dozen. The 
Senate bill provides that lumber worth, let us say, $16 a thou- 
sand feet shall pay a duty of $1.25 a thousand feet; the 
“joker” makes this duty $5.25 a thousand feet. 

Of course this provision for the higher level is not without 
qualification. These higher rates are to be “the general tariff 
of the United States,” except with those countries which, in 
the judgment of the President of the United States, do not 
unduly diseriminate against this country in their own tariff 
laws and regulations—that is, any country which the President 
believes treats the exporters of the United States fairly will, 
when the President so decrees, be entitled to send goods into 
this country at the lower rates of duty. Those countries which 
the President believes do unduly discriminate against our ex- 
ports must pay the higher rates of duty. 

This maximum and minimum provision is subversive of the 
idea of the right of Congress to legislate. It makes the Presi- 
dent an autocrat, and leaves him alone to determine whether 
any schedule in this bill shall not remain 25 per cent higher 
than the excessive published rates that have already enraged 
the American people, 

But, Mr. Speaker, such a provision makes the President an 
autocrat. It is subversive of the idea of the fundamental right 
of Congress to initiate all legislation. The Constitution ex- 
pressly provides that all revenue legislation shall originate in 


the House of Representatives, and yet this maximum and mini- 
mum provision leaves to the President alone the power to de- 
termine whether two or three years from now schedules which 
produce revenue may not be made prohibitive. He may put in 
force a minimum rate, and then, at the behest of the manufac- 
turers who “fry the fat” for the Republican party, establish 
the maximum rate by his imperial proclamation. ~ 

Again, tariff bills are not passed frequently. If the Repub- 
lican party controls a single branch of this Government the 
repeal of the Aldrich-Payne bill will be hard to accomplish, and 
in the meantime a “stand-pat” President can, by doing nothing, 
continue in force the fraud involved in tariff schedules that are 
higher by a 25 per cent ad valorem duty than the excessive pub- 
lished rates that haye already enraged the American people. 

The corporation tax that has been added to this bill since it 
left the House does not bear the mark of sincere purpose. It 
is a cleyer shift of a movement that seemed to bid fair at last 
to reach for taxation the elusive personal income of the men 
with the swollen fortunes. Failing to destroy directly the plan 
to tax incomes by the Federal Government, the corporation 
tax was devised. It is intended to disgust the moderately 
wealthy man; it is of doubtful permanent efficacy; it leaves 
untouched the bonds of the multimillionaires, and it fails to 
reach the securities of the elusive holding corporations that 
have made easy the illegal monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade. Its chief Senatorial sponsor openly an- 
nounced it to be a means to secure the defeat of the Bailey- 
Cummins income-tax amendment in the Senate. It is a part 
of the programme of President Taft, who, in apparent obedience 
to the wealthy backers of the Republican organization, has side- 
stepped an immediate income tax as a revenue necessity and is 
using the advocacy of corporate taxation as a subterfuge to 
hold in check the.righteous wrath of an outraged people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true a joint resolution has passed both 
Houses of Congress looking to the eventual adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States to permit 
the taxation of incomes, but that amendment can not become 
effective for some years. It may never be finally ratified. That 
it is a clever scheme, and that alone, may be realized when I 
read from President Taft's letter accepting the Republican nom- 
ination. He said: 

The Democratic platform demands two constitutional amendments, 
one providing for an income tax. In my judgment an amendment to the 
Constitution for an income tax is not necessary. I believe that an in- 
come tax, when the protective system of customs and the internal-rev- 
enue tax shall not furnish income enough for governmental needs, can 
and should be devised which, under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
will conform to the Constitution. 

It was Judge Taft, the accomplished jurist, who wrote that 
paragraph. And, as if to fortify his judgment and steady his 
courage, there has begun to be accepted as the real opinion of 
the Supreme Court the closing paragraph of Justice Harlan's 
marvelously clear, dissenting voice in the income-tax case of 
1894. He there said: L 

I can not assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that impairs 
and cripples the just powers of the National Government in the essen- 
tial matter of taxation and at the same time discriminates against the 
great part of the people of our country. The practical efect of the decision 
to-day is to give certain kinds of property a position of favoritism and 
advantage inconsistent with the fundamental principles of our social or- 
ganization and to invest them with pomes and infiuence that may be 

rilous to that portion of the American people upon whom rests the 
arger part of the burdens of government, and who ought not to be sub- 
jected to the dominion of aggregated wealth per more than the prop- 
erty of the country should be at the mercy of the lawless. : 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party will seek to have ratified 
the amendment to the Constitution providing for income taxa- 
tion. Its record on the question is clear, and it proposes to keep 
faith with the people. If, however, the President meant what 
he said in his letter of acceptance, and the constitutional right 
to tax incomes exists at present, as nearly all great constitu- 
tional lawyers admit, why did not your Republican party add 
an income-tax feature to the present bill? 

No one is more keenly alive to the difficulties in the way of 
amending the Federal Constitution than you on the other side 
of this House who desire to prevent income taxation. Look for 
a moment at the situation. 

The first 10 amendments to the United States Constitution 
were submitted in a block by the Congress of 1789, in order to in- 
graft upon the Constitution what is practically a bill of rights. 
The eleventh and twelfth were as the results of unforeseen con- 
ditions that developed in what may well be termed the “ experi- 
mental period” of constitutional history, the first decade of 
national existence. During all the years from 1803 to 1865, 


when Marshall was creating a national system by opinions in 
the Supreme Court openly and avowedly political, when the 
greatest questions that have ever concerned this Nation were at 
issue, questions that were so momentous that the greatest civil 
war of history was to result from the failure permanently and 
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rightfully to settle them through the peaceful methods of legis- 
lation, no further amendments to the Constitution of the fathers 
were adopted. It took a time of the most extreme national 
stress, a time that tried men’s souls, a time when literally rivers 
of the best of American blood had flowed from the internecine 
strife of four long years of civil war, again to amend the Con- 
stitution, and even then so difficult was its accomplishment that 
the method by which the ratification of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments was secured have left a doubt in the minds 
of many men as to the validity of their adoption into the organic 
law of the country. With a knowledge of all this, it seems, in- 
deed, that President Taft and his Cabinet and Senatorial ad- 
visers haye bended the knee to the sordid powers that prey, 
and that the corporation tax has been used in this tariff bill 
to send the income tax to its final resting place in the constitu- 
tional-amendment graveyard. 

Another vicious provision in the present bill is the creation 
of the court of customs appeals. This new customs court is in- 
tended finally to decide all appeals from the decisions of the 
Board of General Appraisers touching the rate of duty imposed 
upon merchandise brought into this country from abroad. In 
the past the circuit courts of the United States have exercised 
this jurisdiction with ability and impartiality. An appeal to a 
court which is a regular part of our judicial system is some- 
thing Americans regard as a fundamental right where great 
issues are involved. No one has ever asserted that the circuit 
courts have not honestly and ably interpreted our revenue 
statutes. The real crux of the situation may be found in the 
fact that the regular federal judiciary is a coordinate branch of 
the Government. It is subject to the control of no department, 
and its concern is to construe all statutes strictly in accordance 
with the law. The present bill ts of doubtful value as a revenue 
producer; the same prohibitive principles obtain in its adjust- 
ment of duties that have made the Dingley law a byword and a 
reproach in the retail markets of the consumer; and the 
authors of the customs court want a tribunal that will be a part 
of the organization of the Treasury Department, and will so con- 
strue the law as to squeeze the last dollar of possible tax from 
all Imported articles by the construction of sections relating to 
the classification of goods, and thereby to some small extent 
reduce the deficit which their vicious system of prohibitive pro- 
tection and extravagant expenditure has caused to exist in the 
Treasury. 

Moreover, this court makes five new judges at a salary of $10,000 
a year each. It provides for clerks, marshals, and a fully or- 
ganized force, and will require a total expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually for work now done in the best 
manner by the regular federal judiciary. The provision for the 
organization of this court does give President Taft the oppor- 
tunity to care for several more repudiated Republican statesmen 
at the public expense, but that only illustrates the hollow pre- 
tense of this whole tariff bill as a measure for the relief of the 
people. 5 ; 

Mr. Speaker, the crowning deception of this bill, however, 
is the provision for the issue of $290,000,000 of bonds, osten- 
sibly for building the Panama Canal, but in reality to cover 
a deficiency in the Treasury. If the Democratic party were 
in power and passed a tariff bill to raise revenue which had 
tacked on to it a provision authorizing a bond issue almost 
equal in amount to the revenue estimated to be raised by the 
bill, it would be branded all over the country as a party of 
incapacity and a menace to the country. Yet no man will deny 
that this bill is not destined to be a great revenue producer, 
and no man will deny that the proposed bond issue is to pro- 
tect the Republican party from the wrath of the people at the 
next election. 

Mr. Speaker, when your party had passed through the civil 
war in control of the Government, and had at the end of the 
reconstruction era reached a period of peace, it took in 1880 
for the annual expenses of the Government $298,163,117. In 
1900 this sum was increased to $590,068,371; in 1907 it re- 
quired $762,488,752 to square the Treasury books. To-day our 
annual expenditure is more than $1,000,000,000. The reckless 
spirit of extravagance that has taken possession of us has 
appalled the civilized world. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as the day dawns when this crowning 
iniquity of tariff legislation is to become the law of the land, 
the most that can be said for the Republican organization re- 
sponsible for the bill is that it remains true to its pirate chiefs. 
It has maintained its domination of American politics through 
its loyalty to the predatory tariff barons and the so-called 
“captains of industry” who thrive on special privileges. Ex- 
travagance of expenditure is the hand mate of a protective 
tariff. The flotation of bonds for satiating the greed of the 
great financiers is the simple pay that belongs to them for 


furnishing sinews of war for this great cooperative organiza- 
tion for exploitation of the country which you call the Repub- 
lican party. The American people will realize the great danger 
to their interests and their liberties in the cohesive power of 
public plunder, and they will return to the simple faith of the 
fathers and rightfully put their trust in the Jeffersonian 


Democracy, 


Payne Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 


OF OHIO, 
IN tae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 31, 1909, 


On the adoption of the conference report on the bill (H. R. 1438) to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In John Quincy Adams’s administration (and 
John was a real statesman and patriot) the per capita cost of 
the General Government was only 50 cents. Last year (1908) 
it was $13.50 for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. Such an enormous increase per capita in a time of pro- 
found peace, with a Republican dry-rot panic, halting business 
everywhere, and with over 2,000,000 laboring men desperate for 
want of employment, with a monthly deficit aggregating over 
eight millions, this wicked waste of the people’s hard-earned tax 
money becomes the most vital question of the hour. 

And how has the party in supreme control of both branches 
of Congress and the Chief Executive met this vital question? It 
met it by the largest appropriations ever before made by any 
Congress since the Republic was born. The figures, stupendous 
and startling, are $1,044,014,298; and no general rivers and 
harbors bill or public buildings bill is included in this enormous 
aggregate. 

Here let me submit the figures, all from official sources, show- 
ing how this wicked waste and unparalleled extravagance has 
been perpetrated upon a trusting, but apparently indifferent, 
people. 

Herewith I submit a table, compiled from official sources, 
showing the increase in appropriations for the brief period of 
only eight years, amounting to $353,447,710. This startling in- 
crease of government expenditures, as the following table 
proves, is not confined to increased expenditures in the army 
and navy, or for exclusive military purposes, but it runs mad 
riot through all departments of the Government. By referring 
to the aggregate appropriations in 1888, when Grover Cleveland 
was President, I find the entire appropriations for that year, 
including a rivers and harbors bill and public buildings bill, 
were $359,016,523. This is less than nine millions more, all told, 
than the increased appropriations alone for eight years, from 
1901 to 1909: 


ppropriation,| Appropriation 

Title of bill. i * 3 
1 — —4 3 ir Gomer] 
3 = y i 197, 470.34 
Diplomatic and consular. | -1714,533.76 3.617, 403.88 
Distriet of Columbia 6,834,535.77 10,679,145.49 
| ire wets 5 i 3 3 
ndian 504, 775. 0,684, 928. 00 
Legislative, ete- 23/410,840.79 31797848400 
Military Academy 575,744.47 2.531, 521.83 
Te Oe ee a 48,099,969.58 | 130,985, 199.05 
e 44.8.7389 | 284 902,870.00 

o8 — 5 „ ode „962, 370. 

River and harbo | 25,110,038. 49 9, 435, 750. 00 
Sundry civil....- 39, 467,733.86 187,609, 906.93 
Danner — 4.808, 6 -. 522. 
N NE EAEI E I EES 517,558,212.05 | 861,655, 888.02 
Urgent deficiency, 1909 and prior years 851, 102. 40 
Deficiency, 1909 and prior years 19, 431, 727. 29 
881.918. 215.71 
2.000, 60000 

Total regular annual appropria tion 546,302, 802.29 883,918. 215.71 
Permanent annual appropriation— | 144,364,386.25 | 160,096,08225 
Grani tOta Seater tla coe oa | 690,667,188.54 | 1,044,014,298.23 


The most alarming condition of the present outlook is the 
fact that the present Congress, knowing the desperate condition 
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of the National Treasury, instead of reducing the government 
expenditures to a basis of an economical administration, has in- 
creased the salaries of the highest-paid government officials 
and added to the general distress and discouragement of the 


people. 

The tariff bill just framed, which is denominated a measure 
for the relief of the people, only adds to the burdens of the 
people; and knowing that the measure as framed and approved 
by the President will be utterly inadequate to meet the enor- 
mous expense of the Government, the bill provides for the 
issue of $290,560,000 of bonds, to bear interest at 3 per 
cent. Why were these bonds made 3 per cent instead of 2 per 
cent, as heretofore? Is it possible that the Government's credit 
has been depreciated in the markets of the world because of 
the unparalleled extravagance and the wicked waste of the 
party in power? It must be that. Or is it done to make 
good to the “big interests“ that will handle these bonds? One 
thing is certain—that the tariff bill just framed is sure to 
create a deficiency in the Treasury. Certainly the 1 per cent 
additional interest over previous issues is not in the interest of 
the people. The government bonds at the present time are not 
owned by the people. They are owned largely by the national 
banks and the “ big interests.” 

We all remember the sayage criticism that was aimed at the 
administration of Grover Cleveland because of the issue of 
ninety millions of bonds in the time of profound peace. How 
about the issue of almost three hundred million of bonds, in a 
time of profound peace, in the presence of splendid crops, with 
an absence of all international complications, and no threaten- 
ing dangers anywhere? 

And now, after a four months and a half struggle, in which 
the entire business of the country was halted and tens of thou- 
sands of business men financially ruined, we have a new tariff 
law, with an average of 2 per cent higher rates than the re- 
pealed Dingley law that the President and his party sacredly 
pledged the country to revise and lower. And this 2 per cent 
raise in the aggregate does not take into consideration the new 
plan of appraisement, by which imported goods and wares are 
to be valued in our ports instead of where purchased abroad. 
This Joker“ will in many instances increase the Dingley rates 
25 per cent. And nothing is risked in the statement that the 
violation of the pledges made the people by the passage of this 
Aldrich-Smoot-Payne bill constitutes the most villainous be- 
trayal of plighted honor in the entire legislative history of the 
Republic. 


RECKLESS EXTRAVAGANCE AND WICKED WASTE. 


Let me refer to a few items of wicked waste in the West 
Point Military Academy bill, which aggregates this year the 
enormous sum of $2,531,521. In 1869, when General Grant was 
President, the appropriation for West Point was $116,706, which 
amount included $2,000 for the yearly jamboree of the congres- 
sional committee, technically called the Board of Visitors.” 
How does $116,706 under Grant compare with $2,531,521 under 
the much-promised economy of President Taft? 

I find that the great Ann Arbor (Mich.) University, one of 
the best equipped higher educational plants in the United 
States, with 5,000 students, is run at a yearly cost of $940,000. 
The cost per student, with board, at Ann Arbor, is $448 per year, 
while the cost per student for 521 students at West Point is at 
the rate of $4,884 per year. How does $448 per year for a lib- 
eral education, for a scientific or a professional career compare 
with $4,884 per year at West Point? It is over 10 times as 
much. We profess in this country the benign doctrine of the 
Prince of Peace. A civic career is in accord with our boast of 
the highest ethical ideals. 

Can any economist explain why it is that the per capita cost 

of a war education should be ten times as much as that for a 
useful career in civil life? 
r Let me refer to one single item of this appropriation. I find 
the pay for military band and for additional musicians, field 
musicians, and so forth, for this academy aggregates the total 
of $24,076. This does not include clothing, full keep, and quar- 
ters at the academy. A fair estimate shows that the music for 
the 521 students, according to this appropriation, cost last year 
$51,076. Just what connection music has with war is some- 
thing I can not successfully explain. When music, heavenly 
maid, was young, when she sang to the birds and stars and to 
the uncivilized man, she certainly did not come that high. 

Here are items in this bill for coal, gas, and for heating pur- 
poses aggregating $46,500, and an additional ten thousand for 
fuel, and so forth, making the aggregate for heating and gas 
$56,500. For gas, coal, lanterns, and matches, ten thousand 
more is appropriated, making in all $66,500. It seems to me that 
this amount ought to warm up the 521 well-clothed and well- 
uniformed cadets pretty well, even in zero weather. 
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The quotation of the above items will give some adequate 
idea of the careless appropriation of money and should stir 
every taxpayer with indignation who cares a rap for the way 
the public business is conducted. 

Take the fortifications bill, which aggregates $8,170,111. Why 
is it that the river and harbor bill, a measure that deeply con- 
cerns the trade and commerce of the entire country, was 
omitted this year and $8,170,111 was squandered to build useless 
fortifications. Only a few years ago, when we had a Republic 
instead of a colonial autocracy, say, in 1885, the whole amount 
appropriated in the fortifications bill was $370,000, and not a 
dollar of this amount was even needed then. In other words, 
the necessary buildings for post-offices and custom-houses are 
left to wait, and the immense commerce of our great inland 
seas and rivers must suffer retardation for want of an appro- 
priation which is absolutely necessary, while over eight millions 
is criminally squandered on useless fortifications. 

Let me refer to one appropriation of $700,000 for Pearl Har- 
bor, 6 miles southwest of Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands. 
After much highfluted oratory on the floor of the House about 
Pearl Harbor being the “ key to the Pacific,” and the necessity 
of fortifying “this interocean emerald gem.“ the $700,000 was 
appropriated. Now, what are the facts about Pearl Harbor? 
It is no more the key to the Pacific than the Bermuda Islands 
lying 750 miles southeast of New York and belonging to Great 
Britain are the key to the Atlantic. The boy orators of Con- 
gress who orated $700,000 of our hard-earned tax money into 
dead cannon and a walled fort in Pearl Harbor had no official 
knowledge of Pearl Harbor worth a copper cent. They did 
not know that the entrance to Pearl Harbor has only 11 feet 
of water above the coral reefs. They did not seem to know that 
one of our great battle ships requires 26 feet deep-water dis- 
placement. They did not know that it will take over $3,000,000 
to blast out the coral reefs at the mouth of Pearl Harbor to 
enable a battle ship to enter this harbor of safety, in order to 
make the $700,000 of any account. 

Eyen if Pearl Harbor should be blasted and dredged to make 
it safe for the battle ships to enter, and we should have a war 
with Japan or any other nation of the Orient, the probability 
of our fighting a battle in the immediate presence of this island 
harbor of safety would about equal the probability of that 
famous main pillar of the administration in Ohio, George Cox, 
of Cincinnati, going up to heaven alive on a Jacob's ladder. 
With over 6,000 miles of ocean front on the islands we now 
dominate in the Orient and the West Indies, a general system 
of fortifications would cost ten times more than the entire taxa- 
tion resources of this Government, even with the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island clapping the maximum rate on all 
the schedules, including an increased specific on the poor man’s 
breakfast and 85 per cent on the washwoman’s cotton hose. 

Numerous dispatches have gone out from Washington (in- 
spired at the White House) that the wicked waste that charac- 
terized the last administration would be stopped under the 
“sane and safe” one. The country has been told by wire that 
President Taft would maugurate a system of economy. In the 
creation of this system of economy, which was started during 
the last days of the Congress which expired on the 4th of March 
last, the recognized friends of the President in both the Senate 
and House labored assiduously and successfully to increase the 
President’s salary from $50,000 to $75,000 a year. Besides this 
they made an addition of $12,000—an innovation—for automo- 
biles, and $35,000 for horses; and all the stunning array of 
martial guards and secret-service men and detectives that ob- 
sorbed some $400,000 per year during the reign of the Presi- 
dent’s illustrious predecessor (now shooting up Africa) may be 
more than duplicated. 

Recently, through the same influences, another $25,000 was 
appropriated for traveling expenses of the President. As a 
humble but somewhat observing citizen of the Republic, it seems 
to me that if economy is to be commenced it should be com- 
menced at the top among the high salaried officials and not 
among the already meager paid clerks, among the two hundred 
and twenty thousand of the civil list. It seems to me that Presi- 
dent Taft could have learned a few lessons in economy by study- 
ing the cost of the President and White House, during the most 
trying period and the most critical epoch in the country’s his- 
tory, when Abraham Lincoln was President. I find by examina- 
tion of the legislative appropriation bill for 1862 that the entire 
cost of the White House, including the salary of the President, 
and his private secretary, and messengers, including contingent 
expenses, amount to the modest sum of $29,950. I find that in 
1870, when Gen. U. S. Grant was President—being the first great 
military President since Andrew Jackson—the entire appro- 
priation for the President's salary, private secretary, clerks, in- 
cluding all contingent expenses and stationery, amounted to a 
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total of $42,800. No appropriations were made for horses or 
stables during either the terms of Lincoln or Grant. Lincoln 
purchased his own horses, and so did Grant, as I have personal 
knowledge. Before we commence an additional tax upon the 
poor man’s breakfast, we should haye made reductions in the 
enormous extravagance and criminal waste now rampant, not 
only in the White House, but in all the executive departments 
of the Government, without one single exception. Bad faith is 
charged, and I think justly, in the unnecessary increase of the 
President's salary. 

The representatives of the President on the floor of the 
House made a statement that when his salary was fixed at 
$75,000 there would be no demand made for $25,000 for traveling 
expenses. Not only is this appropriation of $25,000 to exhibit 
the President around the country as a sort of Barnum’s circus 
sacred white elephant show an innoyation, but it is a very bad 
precedent. None of the earlier Presidents, when we had a 
Republic, would consent to exhibit themselyes about the coun- 
try. In 1807, when Thomas Jefferson was President, he de- 
clined an invitation to visit certain New England cities in the 
following words: 


I confess that I am not reconciled to the idea of a Chief W 
parading himself through the various States as an object of public gaze 
and in quest of applause which, to be valuable, should be purely volun- 
es l had rather acquire silent good will by a faithful discharge of 
my duties. - 


If the business of the people of 4,000,000 inhabitants in 1807 
was sufficient to command the undivided attention of President 
Jefferson, how much more important and exacting must be the 
duties of the President of 85,000,000 of people in 1909. Or, 
have we degenerated into pagan idol worshippers? 

As stated by, the distinguished Member from Illinois [Mr. 
RAINEY] : 

We wiil be paying this year for transporting the President of the 
United States on land and water ($100,000 private yachts) during the 
fiscal year over $312,000, if the present measure passes, 

Subsequent to this the measure passed with an additional 
appropriation for automobiles for the Speaker and the Vice- 
President, showing how the much-boasted promises of economy 
have become, like the measles, epidemic in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Take the Post-Office for an illustration, The appropriation 
this year in that department is $234,962,370. These startling 
figures are almost $12,000,000 more than last year, and are 
out of all proportion to the actual needs of the department. To 
review the items of extravagance and waste in this bill would 
be impossible now for want of time. The necessary extension 
of the system of rural delivery does not account for it. The 
unnecessary appointment of special agents and post-office in- 
spectors, fees for mileage in trayeling over the country doing 
special work for a presidential candidate, is responsible for 
some of the increase. Probably the true history of the cam- 
paign made by the accomplished Frank H. Hitchcock, now 
Postmuaster-General (last year First Assistant) will never be 
written, and the taxpayers will never know how and where some 
of our money went until we can get a House of Representatives 
that will consent to the appointment of committees of investi- 
gation. The post-office appropriation bill for the year previous 
was $222,977,892, or $11,991,478 less than thfS year; and it is 
undoubtedly true that presidential politics had much to do with 
ihis enormous increase. In 1875 the entire appropriation for 
the Post-Office Department was $35,756,091. Even after the 
establishment of the rural delivery service, the figures in 1900 
were $105,634,138. In the current year, with the rural system 
only partially more extended, we find the startling sum of 
$284,962,370, an increase in only eight years of $129,328,232. 

Do these figures jar you? Is it not time for business men, 
both of large and small affairs, and the various wage-workers, 
who are taxed beyond all reason on everything they wear, eat, 
and drink, to wake up and take notice where we are drifting? 

TOO COSTLY ARE THE “ POOR LO” REMNANTS. 


The Indian appropriation bill, carries $10,634,928. This bill 
runs through 63 pages, and a fair estimate is that seven mil- 
lions of this appropriation might have been left out without any 
detriment to the Indians or Indian children, dead or alive. We 
must remember that the shotgun of the pioneer, aided by the 
Regular Army and the army sutler’s commissary whisky, have 
sent nearly all of “poor Lo” to the happy hunting grounds. 
Nearly all who are alive are wearing store clothes now, and 
working farms, or hunting, or loafing. In the midst of failing 
revenues an appropriation of one hundred thousand for con- 
struction of an irrigation system on Wind River in Wyoming, 
and ninety thousand to enable the President to provide for the 
allotment, of Indian lands, is probably too much by about 
eighty thousand majority. Here is an appropriation of three 


hundred thousand to purchase and repair Indian school build- | It came from the well-heeled owners of the buzz wagons, 


ings. I have authority for the statement that they are in a 
much better state of preservation now than any of the 500 
hungry and out-of-work human beings who were fed at the soup 
houses of Toledo, Ohio, last winter. 

BY WHAT AUTHORITY THIS BATTLE-SUIP TOUR. 

The Republican party can not escape the responsibility for 
that criminal waste of millions of our hard-earned tax money 
in that unauthorized battleship tour around the world. No 
protest went up from majority, either in the Senate or the 
House, or from any single Member of either body, against this 
useless and extravagant cruise. Before this fleet sailed 49 
colliers were hired of foreign governments and alien citizens, 
at the enormous expense of $944,000, every dollar of which was 
taken out of the Treasury in violation of the ninth section of 
the Constitution of the United States. Read this section 
and see: 

Sec. 9, No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in conse- 
quence of eal made by law, and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time. 

There was also $134,216 taken out of the Treasury—every 
dollar of which went out of the country—to allow our fleet of 
battle ships to pass through the Suez Canal. About five mil- 
lions were expended to recoal our fleet in the Philippine Islands, 
and when our navy returned five of these great battle ships 
had to be taken out of commission and go into the dry dock 
for repairs, and our whole navy was made practically unsea- 
worthy by this unauthorized cruise, The estimated cost of re- 
pairs alone is probably not less than $8,000,000. And what was 
accomplished by this international egotism’? Simply to con- 
vince the Republics of the South Atlantic seas and the South 
Pacific seas and the brown man of the Philippines and the 
pagans of China and the Shinto worshipers of Japan that we 
have parted with the simple Republic of our fathers and are 
now a great military autocracy. 

PUTTING MONKEYS ABOVE MAN. 

Take the appropriation of $1,108,105 for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, including the Zoological Park. I wonder whether it 
is in the interest of a humane government for the Congress of 
the United States to appropriate over a million to feed monkeys 
on the best of the land and send to the Pacific slope for choice 
salmon to feed seals, when 2,000,000 laboring men, gaunt and 
hungry, were tramping up and down the land looking for work, 
and millions of sad-faced little children were going hungry to 
bed. I wonder why Congress was deaf to every piteous cry of 
dispair from the suffering humans of our own country, while 
wasting millions on home and foreign animals, with and with- 
out tails. The pagan Chinese worship their ancestors; and 
many a poor, forlorn soul out of work and out of money and 
out of all human sympathy will be tempted to turn pagan and 
pay homage to the well-fed and well-housed monkeys in the 
great Zoological Park. 

MILLIONS WASTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL BILL. 


Take the agricultural bill. It carries an appropriation of 
$12,995,716. Three years ago it was $6,419,810; and the 
farmers will not get any more out of it this year than in 1906. 
Here are almost thirteen millions gathered into the National 
Treasury by the taxation of all the people, and about one 
farmer out of every ten will get a few seeds and cereals and a 
valuable book with illustrations, in high colors, of bugs, ticks, 
and insects, with Latin names, described in technical phrases. 
It occurs to me if we are to collect money unnecessarily for the 
alleged expenses of the Government, that it should be equitably 
distributed to all the people. Give the farmer his seeds and 
cereals and picture books; give the carpenter his saw and 
planes; give the shoemaker his stool and lasts; give the black- 
smith his horseshoes and anvil; give the lawyer his law books; 
give the doctor his ipecac and quinine pills; give the preacher 
his pulpit and Bible; give the man out of work with an empty 
stomach the nourishment due from a paternal government, and 
then you will have some argument to justify this unnecessary 
taxation. Otherwise not. 

I haye looked the bill through carefully, and I should say 
not more than two million out of the thirteen million appro- 
priated will do the farmer any good. Here is an item in this 
bill for the national inspection of meat of $655,000. Those who 
know best say that the national inspection of meat is the most 
extravagant farce ever played on any political stage. Here is 
an item of $63,910 for an investigation of grain production. The 
learned patres conscripti of farmer physics who will do this 
job of absorbing $63,910 will be one who learned his political 
acumen in the Limburg-scented laboratory of ward caucuses. 

Here is $100,000 appropriated to teach the farmers how to 
make good roads. Of course the farmers did not ask for it. 
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Here is an item of $210,510 for scientific work in plant in- 


dustry. An editor at $2,000 a year is provided to edit and 
publish the observations of the physiologists and pathologists 
of this department, and the superintendent of this department 
gets $5,000 for sitting on the observations. I notice there are 
131 clerks in this department alone, whose salaries range from 
$750 to $1,800 a year, also 21 gardeners, who are paid from 
$600 to $1,000 each. ‘Think of the immense responsibility the 
superintendent at $5,000, the editor at $2,000, and the 131 
clerks have in watching with physiological and pathological 
eyes the work of these 21 gardeners. “The man with the hoe, 
as he gazes on the ground,” does all the work, and, of course, 
gets the short end of the salary, as usual. None of the whole 
array, however, produce anything but despair for the taxpayers. 

Here is an item that is worthy of any scientific farmer's eagle 
eye. It is an appropriation of $27,000 for investigating the 
physiology of crop plants. Of course, crop plants have a physiol- 
ogy; otherwise they would never have been born. Here is an- 
other item that startles me: “ For library and fixtures, library 
cards, and so forth, $35,820.” Now, if the scientists who are to 
instruct the farmers in “crop plants” need $35,820 worth of 
books to read before they start in on their job, why not buy the 
books for the farmers and let them investigate their own 
plants? Or, what would be far more satisfactory, give the farm- 
ers the $35,820 in cash or Panama bonds. This would enable the 
farmer to provide a plain breakfast occasionally for one of the 
2,000,000 out-of-work tramps, the product of the Republican 
panie, who slept the night before under the edge of his straw 
stack. Here is another towering item of $220,920, in order to 
send crop figures to tell the farmers how their crops are flourish- 
ing. Taking my chances on being considered unscientific and 
hypercritical, I am constrained to remark that the farmer who 
sees his crops every day ought to know as much about crop con- 
ditions as the palace-house hyperbolicals in Washington, D. C. 
Here is an item of $87,420 “ for investigating the food habits of 
North American birds and mammals, and to study the migration 
of birds and animals.” Is this an emergency appropriation? 
Will it help business any to know about the food habits of birds 
and mammals? Not a single dollar has been appropriated since 
the panic of October, 1907, to relieve the distress of a single 
human being out of work. Have I not a right to say, therefore, 
that mammals now rank higher than man in the estimation of 
the powers that now rule and plunder us? 

Here is another item of $149,000 appropriated to promote 
the dairy industry in the various States. Just how an army of 
political clerks in Washington, who never milked a cow, loiter- 
ing in luxurious quarters, can promote the dairy industry in the 
various States, no one who knows enough about animal physiol- 
ogy to tell a cow from a steer will ever be able to explain. 

The above items, aggregating $551,000, are for purposes for 
which the General Government had no legal right to spend one 
cent. They are matters entirely for local communities and the 
States. 

The motto of the statesmen who have already bankrupted 
our National Treasury is: “ Extravagant appropriations for in- 
vestigating birds, mammals, wood ticks, and cotton ticks, and 
to provide for a vast army of political parasites; but not a dol- 
Jar to aid the millions of human beings in despair and despera- 
tion, because of no opportunity for employment. 

WHOM DOES PROTECTION, SO CALLED, PROTECT? 


Since Columbus landed on our shores in 1492 there has never” 
been a more delusive humbug, or a more successful one, than 
this Republican monstrosity misnamed “ protection.” Literally, 
protection is a word of kindly meaning. It means a shield, a 
shelter, a guard from injury. In the reign of the Georges, in 
England, it was a writ by which the King exempted a person 
from arrest. In 1650 Oliver Cromwell assumed the title of 
Lord Protector of England and Ireland. In the days when wool 
growing was profitable, farmers kept shepherd dogs to protect 
their tender lambs from wolves. Protection is a word of humane 
import, stolen and twisted to do duty for organized robbery, 
masquerading as a knight of shelter and security. It has 
placed in our National Capitol, as a dominating force, a fierce 
and grasping plutocracy that has made free representative gov- 
ernment a cruel and wicked farce. 

Neither is our so-called economic protection of Christian 
origin. It is of Pagan incubation, and was born in China two 
hundred and forty-six years before Christ. This was before 
Homer wrote his Iliad, and before Socrates, the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, was born. It was the all-pervading 
Ching Wang, Emperor of China, born two hundred and forty- 
six years before Christ, who inaugurated the protective system 
for his vast Empire by building the great Chinese wall to shut 
out the barbarian hosts of the north from the rich bounties of 
Chinese trade. This wall was 1,500 miles long, and cost the 
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labor of 2,000,000 men for almost twenty yenrs. It was built 
exclusively on the principle of our protective tariff, but less 
expensive when finished, as it was automatic in its operations 
and needed no expensive array of high-priced customs-house 
officials, and no custom-houses to shut out the outside world 
and allow the Chinese to build up their home market and get 
rich by trading and cheating exclusively among themselves, 
This ideal home market covered the largest empire of either 
Europe or Asia; hence it had a larger field for its development 
and fruition than the imitation system inaugurated by our own 
Ching Wang statesmen in the United States. When Ching 
Wang inaugurated his policy of protection for the Chinese Em- 
pire, he ordered all books of philosophy, of tradition, of as- 
trology, and of history to be burned. He established new schools 
of economics to exploit the new doctrine, much, I judge, after 
the system of some of our modern millionaire-endowed uni- 
versities. This gave his high-stone-wall doctrine of protection 
an exclusive field, strictly on the lines of experience and igno- 
rance. . 

The student of American politics who is anxious to know what 
our so-called “protection policy” will eventually do for the 
United States, can study with profit the Ching Wang protec- 
tion of the Chinese Empire. It has made an exclusive ruling 
class of civil and military mandarins who own and dominate 
all of value in the Empire, and has made a servile class of coolies 
who own nothing but cramped stomachs. And both classes are 
so firmly fixed that for over five hundred years not one Chinese 
zooley has ever been known to rise above his class. China, once 
the foremost nation of the ancient world, stopped the march of 
manhood and material progress when she built the great Chi- 
nese wall of exclusion, 

There has never yet been a progressive nation, great in com- 
merce and the industrial arts, giving to its industrial classes 
a wholesome life that has surrounded itself with a Chinese 
wall of exclusion. Man, to grow, must have intercourse with 
man. Mind, to develop and expand, must be brought in contact 
with kindred and rival minds. It was the commercial idea that 
made the remarkable career of that most successful of Macedo- 
nians, Alexander the Great. He established a powerful empire 
with an eastern capital as its center, and opened to Europe the 
rich commerce of the eastern seas, which built the great cities 
of the Caspian Sea. Napoleon was a student of Alexander. 
His conquest of Egypt was an ambition borrowed of the great 
Macedonian to bring the rich commerce of East India through 
the Red Sea and center the dominion of Europe on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. But his dizzy-headed love of military con- 
quest killed this imperial hope. 

England, after Napoleon’s brilliant sun had set at Waterloo, 
borrowed his ideas, and by a free commercial policy has made a 
once insignificant island kingdom the greatest commercial 
power of the modern world. It has not been armies or navies 
that has enabled England to establish free and prosperous em- 
pires out on the broad Pacific. To-day, with 2,000 more miles 
separating her from South America, she beats the United States 
in trade with all these 32 Republics and Empires that are nat- 
urally bound to us by sympathy with our free institutions. 

Neither is it true that England's colonial possessions have 
promoted her immense foreign trade and commerce. Neither 
is there any value in the oft-repeated stump orations of the fool- 
hardy advocates of so-called expansion, that “trade follows 
the flag.“ England's best trade to-day is where her flag does not 
float. The per capita consumption of goods and wares in Eng- 
land’s great Asiatic possessions, including India, is only 9T 
cents, while England’s trade in the United States, in Mexico, in 
Central America, in Brazil, and the Spanish American Republics 
of South America is fifteen times as much. 

Already we have worse than wasted $800,000,000 in the Phil- 
ippines and sacrificed the lives of 16,000 brave and stalwart 
soldiers and added $19,000,000 to our pension list with not a 
scintilla of gain—moral, fiscal, or commercial—to show for the 
continental criminality. We are literally wasting our substance 
in policing with our soldiers these unfortunate islands for the 
benefit of Japan and China and the four leading European 
powers. The latest obtainable statistics show that our trade 
with the Philippines is only 12 per cent, made up largely of 
beer, whisky, and coffins (to bring home our dead soldiers), 
while England takes 29 per cent and Germany 16 per cent. 

HOW THE LUMBER TARIFF HAS PLUNDERED AMERICAN LABOR. 


After almost a half century of high protective tariff, made, 
as claimed, for the protection of labor, what has labor to show 
for the system in this great virgin land? The high tariff on 
lumber illustrates the whole proposition. Only a few years 
ago we had millions of acres of native forest. We put a high 
tariff tax on lumber, an article of universal necessify, on the 
theory that we would keep Canadian lumber, logged and sawed 
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by Canadian labor, out. of our markets. What has been the 
result? Our forests have been laid bare, the lumber barons 
formed a combine and put up prices, while in the great lumber 
camps of northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota Ca- 
nadian laborers by the thousands and tens of thousands crossed 
the American border line every winter in open competition, or 
a free-trade market in men. In other words, we sold our rich 
native forests to combines of capital for a mere nominal figure, 
then gave these combines a law to enable them to fleece and 
rob the whole American people by excluding all competition 
from the Canadian forests. We allowed cheap labor from 
Canada to come in free, and the lumber barons secured the 
cheapest labor from all over the world. And now we are pro- 
posing to spend millions of our hard-earned tax money, all the 
product of labor, by creating high-priced commissions and offices, 
in a national moyement to protect our remaining scanty forests, 
We are proposing to expend millions more in planting trees 
over the millions of acres of stumpage left bare by this group 
of millionaires and multimillionaires, who, by making barren 
wastes of this once fructifying forest, have dried up the 
fountain heads of navigable rivers, invited deadly cyclones, and 
changed the climate of great States, ; 
NO EYES NOR BARS FOR PATRIOTIC LEGISLATION, 


The veteran soldiers of the armies of the Union are to-day 
receiving an average of 55 cents a day pension, Owing to the 
enhanced price of food products, clothing, and life necessities, 
caused by tariffs and combines, and the depreciation of money, 
caused by undue inflation, this 55 cents pension has less than 
30 cents purchasing power, compared with ten years ago. And 
yet, when these old veterans, nearly all of whom are poor, and 
bent, and crippled, and tottering to a near-by grave, appealed 
for one dollar n day pension they were turned down in cold 
disdain by the s:íme Congress that allowed over $400,000 for the 
keep of the President and the White House, and which squan- 
dered over $600,000,000 on useless battle ships and militarism. 

HOW ABOUT EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE WITH TARIFF SCHEDULES? 


The President has received much favorable comment during 
the past week, because he took a threatening part in causing a 
slight revision downward on four or five of the Senate sched- 
ules. And only one of these items, out of some 1,400, touch the 
interests of the plain people. This happened very suddenly, 
after bushels of letters and thousands of telegrams came pour- 
ing into the White House in protest, and after nearly all the 
leading journals of independent tendencies had warned the 
President that this bill, if enacted, would kill the Republican 
party at the next congressional election. This is the real cause 
of the President’s sudden change of front, after he had declared, 
less than twenty days previous, that he would not interfere with 
the legislative branch of the Government in fixing rates. An- 
other fortifying pointer that this sudden change of front was 
caused by fear and not by conviction, is the well-recognized fact 
that the able, long experienced, and accomplished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is the official mouthpiece of the 
President on the floor of the Senate. 

He was the especially chosen one to present our very distin- 
guished Ohio presidential candidate to the Republican national 
convention. So valuable and important was our junior Senator 
regarded by the President that his great journalistic half- 

„brother, a multimillionaire, who had financed his campaign for 
President, was asked to step aside to allow our junior Senator 
to become the oracle and prophet of the administration in the 
Senate. And all the good people of Ohio know that their junior 
Senator supported the distinguished Rhode Island Senator on 
all the revisions of the tariff schedule upward, and on some 
items, notably pottery, he was found clamoring for more of the 
New England idea upward than the all-pervading Rhode Island 
Senator. Hence we assume, and have the right and reason to 
assume, that the Senate revision upward, led by the Rhode Is- 
land Senator and ably supported by the President's personal 
representative from Ohio on the floor of the Senate, met with 
the President's approval up to the time the vigorous protests 
from the people and press, with the force and roar of Niagara, 
came pouring into the White House. Hence this puerile syco- 
phancy about the President’s so-called “heroic efforts” to re- 
vise the tariff downward calls up the hymnal lines: 

Alas, on what a slender thread hangs everlasting things. 


SOME PERTINENT POINTERS ON THB CORPORATION TAX. 


The corporation tax demands immediate and urgent atten- 
tion. The President’s zeal for this kind of objectionable class 
legislation is a feature that must illuminate a phase of his po- 
litical character and is likely to cause serious worry among his 
admiring friends. In his campaign for election for President, 


in speeches made in Montana on three different occasions, the 
President practically proclaimed in fayor of the income tax, and 


declared that a corporation tax was objectionable because it 
interfered with men engaged in active business. This speech, 
really in favor of the income tax and against the corporation 
tax, was quoted on the floor of the Senate in the tariff debate 
by a leading Republican Senator. 

When Congress met in special session to revise the tariff, 
on the recommendation of the President, an inheritance tax 
was incorporated in the Payne bill. Then, when the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island introduced his corporation- 
tax amendment, to appease the wrath of certain western 
Senators who were against the increased duties on the neces- 
saries of life, the President was brought under the hypnotic in- 
fluence of this distinguished statesman, who practically made 
all the schedules, and he embraced the corporation-tax proposi- 
tion with all the avidity of a new conyert. In other words, the 
President, in October of 1908, mildly favored the income tax, and 
declared against the corporation tax. In mid March, 1909, he 
was profoundly convinced, after a full investigation, that the 
inheritance tax was the proper caper. Then he suddenly 
changed, through influences Rhode Islandward, to the corpora- 
tion tax, The proposed income-tax amendment to the Constitu- 
tion incorporated in the Aldrich-Smoot bill will require the 
ratification of three-quarters of all the States in order to allow 
Congress to pass an income tax. Twelve States refusing to 
ratify will defeat the amendment. If the amendment should be 
adopted, no one for a moment supposes or claims that the Sen- 
ate of the United States as at present constituted would ever 
pass an income tax. It is therefore put forward as a delusive 
cheat to fool the people. 

There is no well-informed lawyer in the United States who 
believes for a moment that the corporation tax is constitutional 
if the income tax is unconstitutional. 

The income tax, which passed the first year of the civil war, 
was drawn, as I learn, by Thaddeus Stevens, the ablest lawyer 
in that Congress, and the author of the Reconstruction Acts 
of Congress. The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
elared that law to be constitutional, and in the ten years of its 
existence we raised over $350,000,000, which was the easiest 
collected and with the least hardship to the people of any of 
the war taxes. 

There is not a lawyer in Congress or at the bar elsewhere who 
will claim that a corporation tax and a tax upon personal in- 
comes are not identical in law or in fact, or that a corporation 
tax has any more uniformity—or is apportioned among the States 
according to population—than the income tax. 

It is almost forty years since the Constitution has been 
amended, the fifteenth amendment being the last, which was 
submitted on February 27,1869. No lawyer or intelligent citizen, 
after reading the dissenting opinions of Judges White and Har- 
lan, who held the income tax to be constitutional (in April, 
1895), can read their arguments and references to previous 
decisions, which are very extensive, without being convinced 
that the Supreme Court has uniformly held in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of this class of legislation. 

Everyone knows that the beer tax is a direct tax; the whisky 
tax is a direct tax; and neither is apportioned among the States 
according to population; and they have been uniformly held to 
be constitutional. 

If the powers that control us had been in favor of taxing the 
idle rich, there was only one thing to do to accomplish it, and 
that was to increase the membership of the Supreme Court. 
That was done by act of Congress after the legal-tender act had 
previously been declared unconstitutional. By that increase of 
membership the legal-tender act was afterwards declared to be 
constitutional. 

A bill could be put through both Houses in five days increas- 
ing the membership of the Supreme Court, and there would be 
no necessity then for submitting an amendment to the States on 
that question. 

The uniform decisions of the Supreme Court from 1807 down 
to the partisan decision of April 9, 1895—reversing all previous 
holdings of the Supreme Court—could be reestablished if the 
President would appoint two capable and experienced lawyers 
as additional justices. 

I have neither the time nor space to discuss the Aldrich tariff 
bill now, but its very general unpopularity among the more in- 
telligent class of Republicans and the independent Republican 
journals is well expressed in the following paragraph from the 
Toledo Blade, one of the oldest and most important journals in 
the Central States: 

The frontier of political profanation has been touched. The spec- 
tacle of Senator ALDRICH, 33 guiding, swerving the United States 


upper amber of Congress wallowing in the 
very mire of subserviency. nder other circumstances than the present 


representa’ 
terested in the revival of business and the restoration of publie 
confidence and the reestablishment of our national credit. 


THE DECAY OF PATRIOTISM, 


In the campaign of 1868 E went through the eld Ashtabula 
(Ohio) district with Gen. James A. Garfield, then fresh from the 
civil war, and just starting on his wonderful eivic career. I re- 
member the substance of his perorations that always com- 
ee eee applause. 

After referring to the fact that the whole great volunteer army 
of nearly CCC 
field said this country differed from the empires and kingdoms 
of the Old World in this: 

8 aa aud: DAIMA DUE ENNE 
cor pabeustie benste. ead bomen me 

It is a sad thought that all of General Garfield’s splendid 
idealism is gone. To-day, in a time of profound peace, our war 
budget is $84,975,238 larger than Great Britain’s; $136,067,835 


more than the Empire of Prussia; and t 
France. And, with the inevitable bankrupt Treasury, is it any 
wonder that we are in the throes of financial desperation? 

Yet no attempt is made to cut down the enormous waste of 
over $600,000,000 yearly on account of militarism, but addi- 
tional burdens are put on the shoulders of the producing classes, 


more than 


Smoot-Payne bill, would have caused a revolution. 

The Emperor Augustus, who dispatched ships to Egypt to 
bring back sand for his gladiators when the plebeian populace 
of Rome were gaunt and desperate with famine, was of the 
same type and kidney as this trust-dominated aggregation now 
doing business in this Capitol. 

This wicked waste of our hard-earned tax money; this ter- 
rible debauchery of the electors; this dangerous and degenerat- 
ing military propaganda; the cruel piracy of this robber tariff; 
coupled with the stolid indifference of the masses over their 
despoilment, fill all patriotie hearts with fearful forebodings. 
But we do not despair. Let us hope on and never cease our 
efforts to arouse the public conscience and rally the people from 
their comatose condition, te embrace as of old that puissant 
spirit of Democracy from whose womb this Republie was born. 


